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Near East, Middle East, Far East 


Source: National Geographic Society 


In official papers and news dispatches of the 
U. S. State Department the term Middle East is 
often applied to the lands of Asia Minor and 
Egypt. Actually this is the Near East, and the 
confusion of terms has resulted because, during 
World War Il, the British Middle East Command 
expanded westward to include places in the Near 
East and even in North Africa. 


The National Geographic Society, dealing in 


terms of logical geographical divisions, divides the 
three Easts as follows: 


Near East—Turkey, Cyprus, Syria, Lebanon, 
‘Israel, Jordan, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, and the coun- 
tries of the Arabian Peninsula. 


Middle East—India 


, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Ne- 
pal, Bhutan, Sikkim, 


and Ceylon. 


Far East—China, Mongolian Republic, 
Japan, the Republic of the Philippines, Ind 
Thailand (Siam), Burma, Malaya, and In 


The Society’s Near East corresponds closely to 
the State Department’s grouping as represented 
by its Office of Near Eastern Affairs and Office of 
Greek, Turkish, and Iranian 
the Sudan, within the scope 
are not part of the Society's 


Korea, 
ochina, 
donesia. 


of these two offices, 
Near East, 


Affairs. Greece and 


In British usage, the Balkan states of south- 
eastern Europe often are called part of the Near 
East, but American practice is to align them geo- 
graphically with the West. 


By common consent authorities on the Orient 
keep south of Russia in defining Middle East and 
Near East. With this and the State Department’s 
official Far East in mind, National Geographie 


Society cartographers have defined their logical 
Middle East. 


The Department of State has a Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. It thus 
avoids the term Middle East, and any precise 
definition of what comprises the Near East. With- 
in this Bureau, however, the Office of South Asian 
Affairs deals only with the countries that compose 
the Society’s Middle East, above. 


Prior to World War II the Middle East was 
described as the region of the Indian subsconti- 


nent, sometimes embracing Iran and the Arabian 
peninsula, 


The Wortp ALMANAC concurs in the divisions 
defined by the National Geographic Society. How- 
ever, in quoting papers issued by the Dept. of 
State it repeats the terms used in the papers, 
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ae a eS Saat ead ievediorioa? et See also specific awards 
e, U.S. (value) .. es escriptive .. : 
1 al phar "80 Rincon ae 169 Axel Heiberg Island (area). Be 


Asian-African Conf. 
Assassinations, political 
182, 187, 216 


Assemblies of God Churches 718 
Associated Press ........-... 549 
Associations, societies . . 548-563 
DS een 534-537 
Farmers’ cooperatives ..... 7165 
TV BBUOCK Sie) < bee es aise 2 
Astor Place riots (1849) ....199 
Astronautics ....-.....-...- 570 
Astronomical data ..... 449-495 
Celestial Events ...... 449-453 
REOTISEGDUS — oisievss cceeis oye sacle 3 
Signs and symbols ....... 478 
Star tables: ......-4-..65-6- 475 
TRICESCOPES «.. ie cesc ress 476 
Voie igre ote ee oom 47 
Transit of Mercury ....... 453 


Athletics— 
Associations 
records 


else ee 549, 551 
Events, ..... 796-896 
See alo specific sports 

Atlanta, Ga.— 
Buildings, tall ¥ 
Mayor ....... sic oe 
Population 331, 362, 363 
Winecoff fire (1946) 

Atlantic Cable (1857) 
Telephone 

Atlantic City, N.J.— 


NI es Sole ciote capsce ele wie 107 
Miss America Pageant ....141 
Population ../....::-- 337, 364 
Atlantic City racing ........ 826 


Atlantic Coast, U.S.— 


Highest point on ......... 597 
Ports, cargo volume ...... 688 
ho ae Al cy raat tee reer a 495 
Atlantic Ocean— 
Area depth .............-. 565 


Crossings, fast ......-. 598, 599 
First steamer to cross «...59 
Islands, areas 5 
Atmosphere ...=..------++--> 483 
Atolls (Pacific Ocean) 
Atomic Energy— 
Calder Station, England ..122 
Chain reaction (1942) .. 
Electricity produced (1951) Cee 


May, Alan Nunn 
Nautilus launched (1954). 214 
Oak Ridge museum .. 503 
Patent interchange 
Rosenberg conspiracy ....212 
Seawolf launched (1955). .215 
Atomic Energy Commission—. 
Atoms for peace ........-- 188 
Dixon-Yates (1954) ....... a5 


Projects, 1956 .......-..--. 122 
Report on tests .........- 175 
Speedup urged ........:-. 156 
Atomic, hydrogen bombs— 

Arms freeze plan......... 1 

Eisenhower messages .777-778 
First (1945) ...9..+-.---- 210 
Open sky proposal ........ 191 
RUG AtIGH tae. 3. <a. aise weak 376 


Tests 
World War Il 


Electric power sack 
Germany invades (1938). ..207 


Neutrality pledge ......... 122 
Passport information ..... 647 
Peace treaty ......-.. » 143 
Petroleum production ....716 
Rulers” sance ces » 44, 603 
Sugar production ......... 710 
Sovereignty restored ...... 215 
Telephones ..........-+++-- 703 
Trade, foreign 5). ore 686 


U.S. population born in. .324 
Waterfalls 5 
Weights, measures 
World Bank loan .. 
World War I .... 

Austrians, noted 

Authors— 


Ancient Greek, Latin ....609 
IAWOYAS IE. ceo treteistecieists 135-148 
Books of 1956 ..........-- 78 
SLOCIe tater iesapicteine 606-617 
Automobiles— 


Exports, Imports ..... 692-693 
Factory Sales ....%.:.-... 709 
First U.S. (1892) 


Injuries 
Insurance, 7 
Inventions, pie 82-5 
Mileage between cities .700-702 
Racing records 196, 834 
Radio sets in use ........ 


Registration, U.S. .......- 699 
IES Hs «ase aisle aiusy «+ slow one 709 
State tax€S ...........+6. 699 
ITTV OPES ialite seehaleleperdfinje el, sketetace 369 
Truck Transport ........-- 698 
Autumn season ...,....+++. 473 
Autumnal Equinox ..,.....-: 473 
Aviation— 
Accidents, 1956 
monthly.*: 20.0.5 +25. 149-192 
-Grand Canyon ..........- 174 
—Pacific rescue .....--+.++- 188 


-Time bomb explosion. ...170 
Airlines see Airlines 
Albany-N.Y. flight (1910) .203 
Alcock-Brown (1919) ....205 
Arctic Circle flights ...... 
Arnold research ctr., Tenn.256 
po oe 5 


Canadian statistics ..384, 385 
Chinese down U.S. plane. .178 
Corrigan’s flight (1938). .207 


Fastest combat plane ....167 
Flying distances ...... 790-791 
Helicopters ...... 181, 303, 789 
Inventions, noted ........ 
Jet propulsion 

“Bendix Trophy race ....855 
_—Military planes, new ....789 


—Passenger service, first ..213 
Lindbergh (1927) 6 
Maynard-Pearson (1919) ..205 
Mileage tables ........ 790-791 
Museums (Ohio, D.C.) ..253 


Axis Sally Trial (1949) .... 
Axson, Ellen L. (Wilson) 230, 233 
Ayer Cup (award) .. al 
Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R. 
Azores (Portugal) . . 43 
NATO, brought into. .213, 435 


a 


Babuyanes, Philippines ..... 433 
Babylon, Hanging Gardens. .564 
Bacon’s Rebellion (1676) ...196 
Bad Lands (N., S. Dak.) 252, 255 
Badger State .............5- 258 
Baffin Island (area) 
Badminton champions .. 
Baghdad Pact (METO) 


Backing for Egypt -190 
U.S. Linked to ..... .-165 
Bahama Islands .......379, 394 
Bahrain Islands ..379, 389, 396 
Bait casting records ....:... 854 


Baker Island ..........+.--: 263 
Balboa (1513) .........-:.0 194 
Baleric Islands, Spain ..436, 572 
Bali Island (area) ........ 572 
Balkan pact ........... 14, 446 
Balloons— 

First flight (1783) ........ 197 


Polar flight fails (1897) ee 


Records | ..j0ee.e) oleate 89 

Soviet protest to UN ..... 157 
Baltimore, Md.— 

Academy of Sciences .....- 501 

Airport =. j.\ocn ele ee 246 

Buildings, tall ..... 5TT 

Descriptive ....-... 246 


Fire (1904) 
Maryland Hist. Soc 


Mayor. 22. Shen meee 7 
Museum of Art . . 501 
Peabody Institute......... 502 
Population ...... 334, 362, 363 
Public library ..........-+ 514 
Trolley, first (1885) ...... 202 
Walters Art Gallery ...... 502 
Bancroft Prizes (writing). ..142 
Bandung Conference ........ 215 
Bangka, Indonesia ......... 419 
Bank of Canada ..........-- 385 
Bank of England ...........213 
Banks— 
Assets, liabilities ......... 7162 
Ban on gold (1933) ...... 207 
Charter, first (1781) ...... 197 
Clearings, U.S. cities .....763 
Deposits, by state ........ 7162 


Gold reserve (world)...... 763 
Farm credit 679, 

France nationalizes (1945) .210 
Life insurance (N.Y.) ....291 
New York State stalintionsays 


Number, U.S. ........-+:- 62 
Savings by individuals. ...771 
Suspensions ......-...--=: 163 
World (International) .....776 
See also Currency, U.S. 
Banks Island .......... 393, 572 
Baptist Churches— 
First American ........... 123 
Headquarters ........---+ 720 
History, organization ..... 123 
Membership ..:...... aeuier 718 
Bar associations ..178, 181, 549 


Barbadoes, Br. W. Indies 393,394 
Barbuda Island ...........-- 394 
Barley— 

Grain center receipts..... 681 
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6 
Barley (cont’d.) 

Brita farm, 1930-56 ....- 676 
Production, 1930-55 .....-. 615 
=By state, 1955 .. ...--.- 679 

‘ometer weather reading .484 
Bartholdi, Frederic A. ...... 313 
All-i Star games ...... 811, 812 
Amateur champions ...... 812 
American od de 1956 ...805 
American Legio: champ.. -810 
Associations ........-....- 549 
Attendance records ..802, 806 
Batting champ. 803 
Government .....-..--+..-+ 
Hall aot ee Sete 
Hom 
Creators, ‘\927- 56 


—Park distances 


ior World Series ......81 
tittle League World Series 


Tongest conics She oe 
Longes' Te) (tn euro ee 
Minor leagues, 1956 ...... 810 


Most valuable players..... 806 
Museum 4 


National Congress champ. .806 
National League, 1956 ....804 
No-hit games, 1920-56 ....807 
Parks, capacities ......... 833 


Pennant winners, 1901-56 801 
Pitching champ., 1901-56 . 
Rookies of the year 
Ruth’s lifetime pecore 808-809 
World Series, 1956 ....797- Lee 
Perfect game 
—Records set, tied .... 
World Series, 1903-56 
—Gate receipts .. 


—Players’ shares . .802 
Basketballi— 
Biddy Basketball ......... 83 
Champions. .:..-...... 38-839 
Basse-Terre Is., ies 412 
Basutoland, Br. 8S. . .890 
Bataan death Soke (oad) -208 
Batanes, Philippines ....... 433 
Batista, Fulgencio ..44, 165, 187 
Battlefield sites, parks ....580 
Baudouin, King (Belgium). . 398 
Bay of Fundy tides ........ 495 
Bay tate. Fes. viewe ecsine ae 246 
Bayonne Bridge 
N. 2 Le spe ee 303, 304 


Beaver State ties cadlstnw ttcae os 
Bechuanaland, S. Africa . .390 

Beckman Award (chemistry) 144 

Bowes s Island (Liberty) ...313 
eef— 


Nutritive value ........... 684 

mrices, (farm). sis... 20 8n 676 

Production, consumption. .678 
Beehive State .............. 256 
Beer— 

BISGISE SAK ds shy. «wed 55, 769 

Exports, imports, 1954-'55.709 

Nutritive value .......... 684 

Production, 1900-'55 ...... 710 
Belgian Congo— 

Area, population, 

BED LUAL he einai. wares 397-398 
Descriptive... s...6... 397-398 
Gold production .,........ 717 
PEBIODNONER ora fea ee cs tvs 703 
Trade, U.S. (value) 686 
WOICANOGES. 0) ss eee 571 
World Bank loan ........ 776 

Belgians, noted ............ 607 
Belgium— 
Area, population, capital. .397 
Cities (population) ...,.. 447 
Descriptive ..... oe 398 
Electric power ........ ...708 
Gold reserve aoe tOo 

Merchant fleet .694 
Rulers 44, 397, "398, 605 
Sugar production ... - 710 
melephones .,..:....,. e203 
Trade, foreign ...,... 397, 686 
U.S. population born in. .324 
Weights, measures ....... 589 
World Bank loan.......... 116 

Bell time (shipboard) . 470 
Belmont Park races 819- 820, 826 
Bendix Trophy bis ODO 
Benelux Customs Union . 429 
Benes, Eduard (Czech.) ... 405 
Bennett Prize (sculpture) ...148 
Berbers (Morocco) . 428 


Berg Collection, 


(N.¥.C.) 11311 
Beria, Lavrenti P. 9 


Bering, Vitus {740) Ree ae 196 

Berkshire Museum .......... 496 

Berlin, Germany— 
Administration ........... 149 
Area, population ....413, 447 
Blockade, airlift 211, 413 
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ee ee ss 393 

ence, 1953 ....-.... 214 
Beads Oe Count (1948) ..216 
tas 9 State N.Y. et 
ererieen (consumption) - 818 


Bhutan, Kingdom of 
Bib! 


le— 
Distribution ............-- 
— editions, ( ¢ on 
ine here eet 


Big Bend Nati 


Big Brother Movement 2.2 549 
Biceie, Robert O. ......-.- 180 
Atoll (jcc see Sacer 572 
Bill of Rights .........- 36-637 
reco) 835-837 
Biographers, American ..... 617 
Gestation periods ....-... 372 
Penguins «:.....0 50, PO 
Zoo exhibits ....314, 506, 512 
Birmingham, _ 
pacts ee AS Rootes a 
Posaniian “2.239, 329, 363 
ae stones. 225 cs 
Canadian statistics ....... 384 
New York State 286 


Notable persons (dates )606- 628 

—One Booed Page ge see 
, Tate, sta ae: 

Number, ra y Beeteane 


peels single 
Bishop: 

Addrens, form of 

Methodist ....-...... 

Protestant Episcopal 

Roman Catholic 
Bismarck Archipelago . 392, oe 
Black Friday (1869) 

Black Hawk Rides (1832) .. 188 
Black Hills, S. Dak. 
Black Hole of ‘Chleutta (i786) 188 
Black Tom explosion Mure 


Blarney Stone (Ireland).... B20 
Bleriot, Louis (1909) ....... 203 
B = 
Associations... 70.) «paca 549 
Bibles in Braille .......... 730 
Braille, overseas postage ..130 
Income tax exemption ....652 
Social Security aid ....... 668 
Blizzard of 1888 ............ 102 
Blood banks .......... 550, 730 
Blood heat ................. 487 
Blue Cross hosp. plans ..... 371 
Blue Grass State .. . 244-245 


Blue & Gray football games.818 
Blue Shield medical plans. .372 
B’nai B’rith organizations. “pee 
Board of Trade, N.¥....... 
Boat raMins records See erin 
sports 

Bobsled racing .870-871, aie 
Boer War (1899) ..........- 202 
Bogota Conference (1948) ..211 


Bohol Island, Philippines ..433 
Boiling ints— 

Alcohol, ‘water .........:.. 487 

Chemical elements ........ 591 
Bok Foundation ............ 544 
Boleyn, Anne (1533) ........ 194 
Bolivar, Simon ............. 398 
Bolivia—. 

Area, population, capital. .398 

Cities, (population) 4 

Descriptive ..... 


Election, 1956 .. 
Petrolem produc 
Telephones .......... 
Trade, U.S. (value) 


Weights, measures .. ek} 
Bolling, Edith (Wilson) 230, 233 
Bollingen Prize (poetry) ....147 
Bonaire Island ............. 430 
Bonaparte— 

Napoleon I 

-Birth, battles ......196, 198 

-Consul, emperor 197, 198, 602 

—Empresses (Josephine, 

Marie Louise) ....., , 602 
~St. Helena exile ....391, 602 
—Son, King of Rome . -198, 602 
Napoleon III .. .199, 201, 602 
—Defeat, surrender .....’. 201 
—Empress Eugenie ........ 602 

Bonds— 
Railroad (value) ........, 696 
Trading volume, 1900-'55. .764 


tionary (1755) 196 
English, first in (1475) . 194 
Gutenberg, Johann ...... 194 
Mountain . 566 
One hundred years ago . Rey iy! 
Postal rates ©2255 <2. >: . 130 
Production 5.3.2 es.. eee 185 


.S. Govt. publications .. 96 
See also Libraries 
Booth, John Wilkes .... 
Borneo, British North ...... 
Borneo, West (Kalimantan). a 
Bornholm Island (area) ... 
Bosnia, Yugoslavia 
Boston, Mass.— 
Buildings, tall ........-%- 
Cocoanut Grove fire (1942). 210 


Descriptive. .2.2/2sssen0ne 247 
Mass. Historical Soc. . 497 
piseeacre (C11). <25- =e 196 
Mayor 9001 atinesa eee 107 


Mileage to other pee Hes 
Museums 497 
News Letter started (i708). 196 
Permanent Charity Fund. .546 


Population ..... 335, 362, 363 
—Foreign-born ............ 326 
Postal receipts ..........5 133 
Tea. party (1773) secs. 2 ee 196 
Botanical Garden, N.¥.C, ..305 
gainville Island ........ 392 
Boulder Canyon ............ 276 
Boulder Dam .......:.: 272, 276 
Boundaries, U.S. . .345 
Four states meet -251 
Bounty Island, N.Z. -392 
Bounty, mutiny on . 393 
Bourbon, House of 602 
Bouvet Island, Norw -431 
Bowie racing ....... - 826 
Bowl games footie? ».818 
Bowling records ........ 846-850 
pase, pins - <.2Wsgeere 5 848-849 
LGW - 0a liao Sia eae 850 
Women's ee 850 
Boxer Insurrection ......., 203 
Boxing— 


Amateur champions, 1956, 845 
Champions, by class ....840 


Gate receipts (largest) |. .845 
Golden -Gloves ~>.5.—. . vase 845 
Heavyweight champions . .840 
History of bouts ......_. 844 
Louis, Joe Nai : 
Major bouts, ’56 .796, 842-843 
Marciano retires ...... 168, 843 
Nee Menor Artahy, 
pic -Games 9070s 


Bay Scouts Ame . 550 
Boys’ Life Award Gantkey . 143 
Boys Town, Nebr. ......... 250 
bite Mirage pro- 
uction 2.2 dee. 709, 71 
at er ti : 
rea, population, capital.399 
Cities (population) ..... 447 
Coffee exports to U.S. .399 
Crisis:-ended <.cigac, sce 157 
Descriptive ........... 44, 399 
Gold reserve” .2.¢..;.:.098 763 
Merchant fleet ........., 694 


Brey! 
Presidential inauguration 


Slavery ends (1889) ...... 02 
Sugar production - 710 
Telephones ..... . 103 
Trade, foreign 686 
Waterfalls .573 


Weights, measures 
World Bank loan .. 
Bread (nutritive value) 
Breda, Treaty of ...... 
Brethren Churches .... 
Bridge— 
Contract champions 


Pe 861 

Perfect hand odds ...,... 837 
Bridges— 

Connecticut Turnpike 575 


Chesapeake Bay 


« 
#2 
al 


2 


British West Indies .... 
Bronx, New York City 296, 298 
Bronx-Whitestone Br’ge 304, 574 
Bronx Zoo, New- York City . .314 
Brook Steeplechase .......-- 820 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel -.. ts 


Bryce Canyon Park . = 
Buchanan, James (biog.) ...226 


Buckeye State .........----: 252 
Buckwhea' 


Notable (span, date). 574-575 
Raingow (ouany 3 575 


Rainbow (Utah) .......... 257 
Wate GOlBE 4, ae ark. ue gant 575 
Brink's Penber? Eo 
153, 188, 211 
Britain, see Great Britain 
British Cameroons ......... 391 
British Columbia ........... 387 
British Commonwealth o 
Nations ........ 176. ‘79- gee 
British Past Africa .......- 391 
British Guiana ............- 394 
WWIRSOTTAISH Seo is id. ee weer = 573 
British Honduras .........:. 394 
British Isles (area) ......... 572 


British Malaya— 


Area, population, capital .388 
Head of State ............- 45 


Independence slated ...... 157 

Telephones ...........---- 703 

Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 686 
British New Guinea ...>... 392 
British North Borneo ......- 389 
British, noted .......... 606-607 
British Pacific Islands ...... 393 
British pound deyalued ....382 
British Solomon Islands ....393 
British Somaliland ......... 391 
British South Africa ...:.... 390 
British Virgin Islands ...... 394 
British West Africa ........ 390 


Brooklyn Bridge ........-.-- 9) 
Panic (1883) .......------ 202 
Brooklyn Handicap ...... 821 
Brooklyn, N.Y.— 
Area, altitudes ..-....-.-- 298 


Arts & Sciences Inst. . 305 
Assemblymen, senators 1i3- ta 
Botanic Garden .....-. 305 
Bridges, tunnels ....-.. 303-304 
Buildings, tall .......----- 577 
Chamber of Commerce ... ee 


Civic Center ......--+:--- iif 
(COUNTS tie ere 116-117 
Descriptive ..297 
Government ......- 84 
FRIStOLY == ees ee 297 
aoe: 1834-98 299 
Museums .......--- 305 
Navy Yard ......-- 297 
Pier “explosion 192 
Population .......:- 298 


Port development 
Postal receipts 

Public library ......- 306 
Representatives, U.S. 
Subway wreck (1918) 
Theater fire (1876) 

arals Whitman park 


‘tos 
Prices, farm, 1930-1956 ,. 676 


Ey aye ULELH lone oar 675 
Buddha, birth (563 BC) ... 193 
Buddhist population ......-.. 737 

United States .......--.-: 718 
Budects— 

France .....5--eee ee eee ee 410 

Great Britain ......-.-++: 382 

New York State ........-. 286 

STEEL Al A ee Ge orae tee ore aae 

United Nations ......... 

United sae .175, 755- 1s 
Buenos Aires, 

Anti-war ee *1934) oe 20k 

Descriptive 399 

Population . 

Buffalo, N.Y.— 

ree Art Gallery ..... 498 

Buildings, tall 577 

Mayor aoe 

Museum of Science ...... 398 


Pan.-Amer. Expos. (1901) 203 
Population ...... 338, 362, 363 


Buka Island 
Bulgaria— 


Bunyan, John (1660) 
Bureau of the Mint 
Burgesses, House of (1619).. 
Burma— 


44, 
Burr, Aaron 804, 1807). 
Buses, motor— 


Business— 


Independence Hall ........ 
New York City public. 296- 307 
Office, world’s largest ..... 284 
Oldest -public (N, Mex.). rie 
ee ler Center, N. Se 


U.N. headquarters naan 3 
Washington, DC, . 
See Construction, Housing 


Area, population, oe 
Cities (population) ; 

Descriptive ...... 
Follows het 
Merchant fleet . 
Premier ousted 
Telephones .. 
U.N. member ..>... 


Area, population, Cone 

Chinese occupation .. peel’ 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive 
Election ...... 
Merchant fleet. . 
Petroleum produ 
Premier resign: 


Alabama boycott ....159, 163 
Lines, mileage, N.¥.C.....302 


Passengers, revenue ...... 699 
School fleet, largest ....-. 252 
Statistics: << sakes serial sects 701 


Terminal, largest (N.Y.) ..304 


Failures, U.S. 
Finance’... 
Financiers, noted ........ 618 
Income, by Industry ...... 759 
Index numbers .......-.:.. 157 
Industry statistics .... 
Retail sales (value) ...... 687 
See also Corporations, Banks 


Business tax, N.Y. State.294, 285 
Butler Handicap .......-.-. 820 


Butter— 
Consumption, per capita ..678 
Nutritive value .......... 684 
Prices. (farm) ........--+- 676 
Byelorussian S.S.R. ........ 441 
Byrd, Richard E. ........... 569 


ee) pe 


C.1.0. see American Federation 


of Labor & Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 


Cabinet members, U.S.— 


1789-1956 ...... 91-93, 235-238 
Address, form of ........-- 89 
ition (artillery) sl aceapttats 742 
ab 
Atlantic (1857) ..........+). 217 
—Telephone ...........---- 184 
High-tension ...........-. 691 
Measurement, unit of ....586 
Cabot, John ee ener 194 
Caesar, Julius ....193, 602, 604 
Caicos Islands ........-...-- 394 
Cairo, Egypt ........:- 407, 447 
Calamianes, Philippines ....433 
Calcium (foods) ...........- 684 
Calculators, math. ...... 496-497 
Caldecott Medal ...........- 143 
Calendars— 
Ash Wednesday .......... 7132 
Christian era begins ...... 193 
Church memoranda ...... 7133 


Dates, to find day of week.472 
Days between two dates ..481 
Baster Sunday .........--- 7132 


Bras, Cycles- 5.5 226-5 sun 454 
Greek. Church...) ..+-.- 134 
Gregorian ......---++-.++- 472 
Jewish holidays .........- 7133 
SFUETENTL ogee sd osagiae 2) ated 472 
Mayan (300 B.C.) .......-. 193 
Sones aN Fee no Sr 721 
Telamilcoe owe eee ae 734 
Monthly: 1956-1958 ........ 454 
Moon, 1957 ..:......-+ 455-466 
see (dates) 0 ..sse- 733 
Perpetual .........+.+-.--: 472. 
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ads, 1St, Louis so... .6.j. 574 Postal receipts ...........: 133 Protestant Episc 
Golden Gater sa ee 574 Public library ........... 514 Standard Tie aga, Ati 
Henry Hudson .......5..5. 575 Buhl Foundation ............ 544 Sun, daily, 1957....... 455-466 
Iberville Memorial, Miss.. .248 uhl Planetarium .......... 500 Twilight, Maile 1957. .455-466 
Mackinac (Mich.) ....... 575 Buildings— Year 1958, Jan., Feb. 467, 468 

Bridges— Brooklyn Civic Center ....297 California— 

PVCS OL « cteeeicos)- 8 574-575 Empire State Bldg. ...... ee Academy of Sciences...... 510 


Admitted to Union... .240, 264 
Agriculture statistics eee 
Area, crank’ .i\..eaee 64 
Bear Flag republic (gas 199 
Birth, death statistics .:..366 
Capital )...).. eee 240, 264 
Counties (seats, areas) 346-347 
Dams, reservoirs 2 272-274 
Descriptive 
Forest fires . 
Governor, Officials, pay 
Gold found (1848) 
Lake, largest 
Legislature =. .:..3,.. 00009 10: 

Marriage, divorce laws 373, 374 
Museums, galleries ...510-512 
Origin of name ........... 265 
Palace, Legion of Honor. ..511 
Population, 1850-1950. 316-317 
-Age 21 and over ......... 319 


-Cities, 
. .829-330, 346-347 


counties . 
-Los Angeles census ..315, 328 
—Marital status ........... 320 
Presidential vote ...49, 53, 54 
Primary =n 1--epe ee 174 
Social Security .......668-670 
Spanish Missions (22h. eee 510 

SD 56, 658, 660, 699 

Vitel statistics ©. 7..5° 365-375 
See also States, U.S. 

Calif. Commonwealth Club: .143 

California, U. of, libraries. .512 


Calisthenics champions ..... 887 
Calorics (foods) ............ 
Calvin, John (1534) ........ 195 
Cambodia— 
Area, population ......... 4 
Capitals Sch. eae 400, 447 
Descriptive 44, 400- ae 
Cameroons, French ; eee 411 
Camp Fire Girls ............ 550 
Camp Trophy (football) ....796 
Campbell Island, N. Z. ..... 392 
Campsites, New York ...287-288 
Canada— 
Alberta —.¢. (20am 8 
Area” (sas. eee ee 384, 387 
Armed forces, defense ....386 
Assets, debt: io. se9icie es 387 
Aviation statistics ......- 384 
Banking statistics ....... 385 
Big 3 vith pee eee 191 
Birth, death statistics ....384 
Cabinet © 2.0 Sener 385 
Canals (cargo traffic) ....693 
Capital.) eescene 384 


Cities (population)... .384, 447 
Communist party banned. .386 
Descriptive . 44, 384-387 
Education( «= oer 386, 533 
Electric power —) sane 708 
Fish, game commissioners. 855 
French and Indian ware TOG 


Gold production ...... , TT 
Gold reserve: <2 s.r ‘163 
Government ...... 44, 385-386 
Grain storage. = ....5. aes 681 
Holidays... «seer 736 
Hospitalisation plans 371, ot 
Immigration = eae see 384 

Industries, 7-2... .. wae 384 
Insurance in force ........ 385 
Islands (areas) ......... 572 
Jets icr Israel. ~ =..n0untem 82 
Manufactures (value) ....384 
Marriage statistics ....... 384 
Mountain peaks .......... 596 
Petroleum production 385, 716 
Population ....384, 387, 447 
Power projects <2 385 
Provinces: .. 2... a n-aeeee 387 
Radios (numbers) ........ 384 
Railroads) sce ee 385 
Receipts, expenditures ....387 
Religious denominations. ..386 
Resources, industries ..... 384 
Royal Mounted Police ... .386 
St. Lawrence Seaway 273, 384 
Social security ............ 386 
Sugar production ........ 710 
Taxation) knees ere 386, 387 
Telephones .........- 384, 703 
Television stations ....... 384 
Tradé, foreign) ~...-ere 387 
U.S.-Mexico Talks ........ 160 


U.S. population born in. .324 


Canada (cont'd. 
Unemp. orniee 
Universities 


insurance... 


ans, d 
Canal es e, Panama— 
Altitudes (high, low) : 
Cities (population) ....... 345 
Citizenship law, U.S. .....649 
Government ..4... 062.2445: 262 
MEN PIOVERS Fo we 110 
Panama Canal ....... 262, 693 
Population .......+... 318, 
reaty of 1955 .....-.-... 262 
Canals— 
ARM ACNALD ted ews ns te bl ote seine 693 
Chicago Drainage ........ 243 
PRIOVCIO TT cro cic peeve <n, weep 693 
New York State .......... 295 
Sault Ste. Marie ......... 693 
Suez (statistics) .......... 693 
See also Suez Canal 
Canary Islands, Spain. .436, 572 
Cancer— 
American Cancer Soc. ....119 
MIDE CANCED 006s ieee es 119 
Research, 1956 ........... 119 
Runyon Memorial Fund ..547 
Candle-power, lighthouses . .482 
Candliemas Day ............ 137 
Canoeing eeeaipions 42-43, 889 


Canton Island ., 263, 318, 572 


Canyon Diablo, Ariz. ...... 39 
Cape Breton Island (area) ..572 
Cape of Good Hope ........ 389 

Verde Islands ....435, 572 


Cape 

Capets (French rulers) ..... 

Capital parks, National 580-581 

Capitals— 
Foreign see specific countries 
States, U.S 264 
Washington, 

Sa oa 259-260, 278-285 

Capitol of the eee: 278-279. 
Prayer room . 
Statuary Hall . "4 
Visitors, admission of .... 

Captive European 


Nations ............ 50, 729 
Carat (measure) ...... , 589 
Carbohydrates (foods) ..... 684 
Cardinals, Roman penne 2 726 
Cards, playing (odds) ...... 837 
Carey-Thomas Arana eh net 143 
Caribbean Sea— 

EEG CY ch) oe ee 565 
Islands, areas ........... 572 
Carlsbad Caverns ..... 251, 580 
Carnegie Corp. of N.Y. ..... 544 


Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace ..... 544 


Advancement of Teach’g 544 
Carnegie Hero Fund Comm, 544 
Carnegie Inst., Pittsburgh. . .500 
Carnegie Inst., Washington. .544 
Caroline Islands ce 263, 572 

arolingians -602, 603 
Carow, Edith Q 


cere aee iegicdeng 
(146 B.C.) 
Cartier, 


Cartoonists, American ..... "618 

ootraee ens Wash,, .258 
astle ams rt, 

precertee, War— Peg) 

oer ar 520) . 202, 

Civil War, U.S. ...... ae it 
Korean War 749 
Spanish-American, War | '203 


Bese eae bay ia 
SVALCHY 4. a2) 38, 
eeeeerenip Tats AAS Eee 
ee also Roman C 
Lele atholic 


Catholic school sports, N 
Catholic Welfare Cont. moe 
National 


Catskill Mountains 287 “89 
Cattle, see Agriculture 

Caucasus Mountains .....,. 596 
Cavell, Edith (1915) ...... |" 204 


and Seneca’ Canal... .295 


Cayug: 
Cebu Elana: rg ars ...433 
Celebes, Indonesia ..... 419, 572 
Pclavirpent events, 1957 "| (449-453 
Ceme' ies— 
Amer. military, abroad ..751 
National ..............--. 581 
—Arlington .........-: 1 


gton 58 

“Guster Battlefield (ont. ) eee 
Cenozoic era 
Census, U.S.— 
Bureau of yng 


Clockt5 2 -ce .-281 

Population . 364 

Special,-1956 .. .'. -sa.- = 85 
Centennial State ........... 24 
Center of population, U,S...327 
Centigrade scale 487 
Central = Federation 390 
Central Park Zoo, N.Y¥.C....314 
Century of Progress Exp. ...206 
Ceram Island (area) ....... 572 
Cereals (consumption) ..... 678 


Cervera, Adm. Pascual 2 
Ceuta, Africa (Spanish) .... 
Ceylon— 
Area, population, capital.. 
British bases 
Se oe 


U.N. 
eee | Bank “ions. mae 
Chad, French Africa . 
Chalice of Antioch ......... 
Chalmette Historical Park. .580 
bers of Commerce— 


United Sta 


Chandernagor, Indi 
Channel Islands 383 

Chanute Award (aviation) .. 
Charge of the Light Brigade 199 


Charlemagne (800 AD) 194, 602 
a i Eng. 
(1642, 749) ........ , 601 


Charles 7, Eng. (1660, aay 


Charleston, S.C.— 
Gardens 
Mayor 
Population ...... 

Charter Oak, Conn, 2 

Chatham Islands, N.Z. 392, 

Checker champions 

Cheese— 


Consumption, per capita. .678 
Nutritive value ........... 684 
Chemical elements— 
Atomic weights, numbers. .590 
Boiling, melting points ...591 
Densities Gentes widets «0c 591 
Discoveries, symbols ...... 590 
Sun, present in the ...... 473 
Chemicals— 
Exports, 1 1954-55 .......... 712 
Faas index (wholesale) ..773 
bes eresd AF seatee 535, 537, 551 
Awards ...... 135-136, 144, 515 
Discoveries» ss extn 82, 584 
bt scsi’ Foundation ........ 546 
Chesapeake, ship re 198 
Chesapeake Bay, Md. ...... 246 
Chesapeake Bay’ Brice 246 
Chess champions ........... 895 
Chiang Kai-shek ........... 175 
Chicago, Ill.— 
Academy of Sciences ...... 505 
Adler Planetarium ........ 505 


Airports 


Eamstbe) ni 
ymarket riot (1886 
Historical wooiets 2 


Public library .... 22... <j 
Science & Industry 
Museum 


cago, — 
Libraries> +....2- 591 o> sae 506 
Oriental, Institute .......- 507 
Chickens— 
Consumption, per capita...678 
Nutritive value .........-; 684 
Fatm~“Income .) s.ss..c00 678 
Child Health Services ...... 669 
Child Study Assn. ..... 143, 551 
Mermas . = 5 3. cee eee 737 
Childress, Sarah os 225, 233 
ae as Onn (rowing): 75-268 
bar oo population, capital. .401 
Cities (population) ....... 447 
Descriptive. ..:s.2.- oe , 401 
Gold production .......... W17 
Gold Yeserve —-s.si. suse 163 
Merchant fleet ........... 694 
Petroieum production 716 
Telephones >... snc eee 103 
Trade, foreign ....... 
Volcanoes :-..... 255... 


Weights, measures . 
World Bank loan 


of— 
Area, population, capital. . 
Boxer Insurrection 
Cities (ponulasiony == 
Descript' 44, 401 
Floods (1887, 1911) ..202, 204 
Formosa see’ Formosa 
Japan wars 202, 207, Be 


Merchant fleet ........0%2 4 
Nixon visit ©. cc - sewn cmos 175 
Petroleum production 716 
Sugar production ......... 710 
Tartars conquer (1215)....194 
Telephones 2.5 Susteane, cae 703 
U.S. Marines in (1927) ...206 
Weights, measures ....... 589 


See also Formosa 
China, People’s Republic of 


(Communist)— 
Agriculture .......... 152, 403 
Armed forces ........32 403 
Burmese occupation ...... 177 
Cities (population) ....... 383 
Communist Congress ..... 182 
Descriptive ....... , 402-403 
Egypt recognizes .......... 170 
India, pact on Tibet ...... 214 
Korean war .............. 425 
Lifts U.S. reporter ban ...179 
Nations recognizing . .402-403 
Nepal treaty ...........2, 182 
Plane wreaker identified . .152 
Prisoner issue +215 


Soviet defended .-190 
Tibet occupied (1951) . 213 
United Nations 

~Arms embargo (1951) -213 


U.S. bans trade (1950) o12, 119 


U.S. hegotiation .......... 152 
U.S. plane downed ....... 178 
Chinese Turkestan ......... 3 
Choiseul Is., Solomons ..... aoe 


Christ, Jesus ............... 
Christ Unity Science Church ig 
Christian era begins 

ae Cor Letitia 


(Tyler) +5 cee ei 225, 233 
Christianity early ...... 193, 194 
Christie, John .............. 214 
Christmas Day ............. 735 
Christmas Island .........., 12 
Christmas Islands (Br.) . 393 
Christopher Awards ........ 43 
Chronological eras, he . 454 
Chronology, 1956 39 wee 192 
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Churches— 
ces €TH58) ewer, 7. 195: 
ations, data .718-721 
Daten, Sleepy Holiow : 
t days 73 
aS pee 


Number, U 
oaiaest's’ church |)... 
Protestant poisborsy a 
—Oldest in use (Del.) ..... 

Tall oS Ob oe hers wihieds 729 
Washington, D.C. ........ 282 
World Council. tal, 723 
See also Religion and specific 

churches 
Churchill, Sir Winston— 


U.S. 
Circulation, periodicals 542, 543 
Circus fire, Hartford (1944) 210 
Circus folds tents 178 
Circus Museum 503 
Citation’s record (horse) ...825 
Cities, foreign— 
Chaya distances 
Ancient iets (Iraq) 
Population 
BMGWIBIN hile aie cin atsit sc es 
Southernmost (Chile) 
Tall buildings . : 
Time differences ......... 
Cities, U.S.— 
Bank clearings. ...:...5... 163 
Buildings, tall .-...... 577-579 
Cost of living (indexes) ..772 
Farthest east, north, south 597 
Latitudes, longitudes ..594-595 
Mayors, city managers 107-109 
Metropolitan areas ....363-364 
Mileage tables 


AITNG Oo sash inteais «3 790-791 
—Automobile .......... 700-702 
-Shipping distances ...690-692 
Murders in major ........ 368 
Newspapers, circulation ...543 
Digest, (Man)... is. Semele 242 
Police organizations ...... 368 
Political conventions ..... 106 
Population:......56.. +. 3 


-Foreign-born 
-Growth, rank 
—Jewish 


—Territorial. 
Post Office receipts 


Precipitation 
Public libraries 


Stadiums, arenas ......... 


PPELEDTONES 2S 5 aircleie aleve ota 3 703 

Temperatures ......... 

CUS le See ae ae epee 

Time differences .......... 471 

Wind velocities ........... 488 

See also specific cities 
Citizenship Day ..........:..436 
Citizenship, U.S. ...... 648-650 
City managers, U.S. 

GUTIES Ae Osos Secs suse iave 107-109 

Civil Defense Admin. ...... 15 

Federal expenditures ..... 755 


Civil Engineers, Amer. Soc, .551 
Awards ...... 1 
Civil Service Commission .. .100 


Employees (number) .109-110 

Expenditures so) .ccai tae 155 
Civil Service, U.S. 

bObal say ie tea 109-110 


Civil War, U.S. (1861-65) 200-201 
Appomattox Court House . .502 
Casualties .. 750 
Last Union vet dies ...... 180 
Lincoln assassination 201, 283 
Military leaders ... 616 


Index 


Civil War, vei vey 
Secession of states ....... 117 
Ship Osses .. Se hes oa 218 
See also Confederate States 
Peete Se eC: 


Clements Library, Mich. 

Clergy (form of address) |., 89 
Clermont (steamboat) ...... pone 
Cleveland, Grover (biog.) ...228 
Cleveland, Ohio— 


Bulldings; talti; << .ces + 577 
Descriptive ...._.......... 253 
Raplosien (184) Syetaa a ala Yose 210 
Foundation: 92) | .i.ctsis.a 544 
Hospital Gre (1929) 5 acc 206 
BYORI Sons ae staal ware 107 
Museums ............. .504 
Population ...... 339, 362, 
—Foreign-born ............ 
Public 1tbrary, | jcce esc bie 
Western Reserve Soc. ....504 
Climate, U.S. .......... 484-486 
Climatological Service ...... 483 


a eeetd: The (N.Y.C.) ....309 
Clothing— 
Hosiery production . 
Price index ........ 
Retail sales (value) 
Clover seed prices ... 
Clubs, organizations .. 
Coach of the Year ...... 38, | 817 
Coaching Club Amer. Oaks .820 
Coal— 
BXportsuik. Wo a ceken 704, 715 
117 


Production 2 715 
Used producing electricity 712 
Coast Guard, U.S.— 


TACQAEMY er liia-cctioe ee oe oye 744 
Descriptive = gies aieieeitewre 144 
SNSTRIR: Ge occa, aee tes 139 
Officers eh i001 ee s.2 ee Ee 749 


Pay scale, allowances .738-739 
Women’s reserve (Spars) .744 
See also Armed forces, U.S. 
Cobb, John R, (records) ... .834 
Cobras, King .......... :31 
Cochin-China ... 
Cocoa Exchange, N 5 
Cocos Islands ............+. 
Coffee— 
Consumption, per capita ..680 
Customs, U.S., foreign ...680 
Production (Brazil) 3 
U.S. imports, by country .680 
Coffee & Sugar Exch., N.Y. 551 
Coinage 7 
Coke production, exports ...715 
Coliseum, New York ...168, 305 
College Entrance Exam. Bd. 551 
Colleges and soak 5 ay 


American, (25.. i4ice,, 515-533 
Associations ...........++. 166 
Canatian =... c22 same 533 
Colleges censured ........ 166 
Colors of leading ..... 813-817 
Degrees granted (no.) ....540 
Endowments ............-. 53 
Enroliment «...c5..0: =~ 539, 541 
=—By college... .....:..- 515-533 
—By type of school .. .539, 541 
Founding dates ......515-533 
Fraternities .........- 534-536 
Governing officials 515-533 


Journalism, first (Mo.) pankeae 


BLOT eons al scaths, care 528-53 
BABY aTICS| Osetia ceaacs 96-513 
Normal schools ...... 528-533 
Number, by state ......... 539 
Observatories ..........,.. 476 
Menloreswteecmscn tenet 515-528 
Sororities o 0. 0.5. o0 536-537 
Stadiums .\:5, atest vaste 833 
Teachers, by college ..515-533 
Teachers colleges ..... 515-533 
Team nicknames ..... 813-817 
See also Education 

Collier Air Trophy ........: 142 

Collins, Floyd (1925) ....... 206 

Colombia— 


Area, population, capital . .403 
Bogota conference (1948) .211 
Cities (population) 447 
Coffee exports to U.S 
Descriptive 
Gold production 
Merchant fleet 
Petroleum production 
Sugar production 

Telephones 703 
Tequendama waterfall 404, 573 


9 
Colombia (cont’d.) 
Trade, foreign’ ......90eest 686 
Volcano”. ......90s. oe 571 
World Bank loan ........ aus 


Admitted to Union ..240, 264 
Agriculture statistics ..... 673 
Air Force Academy .. 
Area,s rank 9.25.15 . 240, 

Art Center, Colo. Springs 510 
Cay death statistics ....366 
Gontiies (seats, areas) ...347 
Descriptive’ 22.4 ccna 241 
Governor, args 0 pay ....102, 
Lake, larges 579 


Legislature® .27 |... a1 eee 10. 
Marriage, divorcelaws 373, 374 
Mountains ......\75-5255e es 240 
Museums! 1.82 aurea 510 
Name, origin of. 7.5.5 65 
Population, 1860-1950 316-317 
~Cities, counties ..... 330, 347 
Presidential vote ...... 49, 54 
ogee Recurity vee. 668-670 

, 660, 699 


656, 658 

vita statistics ....... 365-375 
See also States, U.S. 

Colorado River 270 
Dams, power 372 274fi 275-276 
Discovered (1540 


Colorado Springs ...... 241, 510 
Colorado Springs © efi ee 264 
Colossus of Rhodes ......... 564 
Columbia River ............ 27 
Dams, power ......... 272-276 
Discovered .......... 253, 615 


Columbia Universi aa 
Journalism school ....136-139 
Rockefeller Center -312 

Columbian Exposition (1893) 202 

Columbus, Christopher 194, 615 

Columbus Day ............. 735 

Colunibus, Ohio 

252- 258, 339, 362, 363 

Comets, meteors ........... 4716 

Cominform, Comintern ....165 

Comino Island (area) saree 383 

Commerce see Shipping, Trade 

Commerce, Department of— 
Administrative 


personnel ....... 92-93, 149 
Employees (number) .....109 
Established ........ usu 238 
Expenditures) ©. .;cneeee 156 
Secretaries, 1903-56 ...92, 238 


Committees, U. S. Congress. . 85 
Commodities— 
Consumption .......:.4.. 
Exports; imports é 
Price indexes 157, TI2- 13 
Price support program 
Production ...675-679, 704- it 
Commodity Credit Corp.— 
Price support program ....766 
Commonwealth Olah Calif, .143 
Commonwealth Fund 544 
Commonwealth of Nations, 
British sc). ee 379-394 
Communist party, U. S.— 
Arrests, trials 
—Baltimore 
>Los Angeles ...... 
—New York .. 
Hollywood figures ae 
New. line! 2/57. J. «ie cen 
Outlawed .:.. <..i.t.c one 
Premises seized 
Program drafted 
Communist party, World— 


Albania ac cass vcis: ee 395 
British leader quits.......169 
Bulgaria; sos 32. eae 164 


Canada outlaws .. . 386 
Challenge to Kremlin. 178 
China, People’s Rep. 12.1182 
Cominform, Comintern .,.165 
Czechoslovakia 4 
Estonia 
Germany, East 
Germany, West . 
Greek civil war 


414 
179, 413- sere 


Guatemala revolt ........ 214 
Hungary meen 210, 416-417 
International ......... 440-444 
—Brussels (1914) . 204 


Kremlin answers critics. ..175 


Korea, North... <0) oer 425 
Tatviaw sense 425 
Lithuania ...... 427 


Mongolian Peopl Ss Rep 
Pakistan bans : 
Poland F 
Poznan” riots: iS .5 sae 
Purges 


Commun. party, World oye. 
eee ee (1952) ...213 
R. (1953) “ 


Sid is. et. (1953), ...2... erst 
piraaniia, coc. 0.5 Sx + 435-436 
RBI MAATINGO Wi. cst dae 436 
PAEAGNE woes yy see ee oye 403 
SS eae oe 403 
Neate vias wie" 159, 440-444 
RYAIEDSIAVIA 6 sic oo). 445-446 


Comoro Islands 
aSS, etter of the... .487 
Compensation— 

Unemployment, first (Wis.) 259 
iWiorkmen"s,ON.Y.. ... 4 2... 
Composers .... 612-614, oe 
Geaeregt ar is os 

Compromise o 

nmintrolier eperal: U. S...595 
Computation lab. 

Harvard 

Comstock Lode, Nevada ....250 
Concord Museum (Mass.).. .496 
Confederate Memorial Day. .735 
Confederate States of America— 


Leaders ......... 200, 
Lee, Robert a -200," 201, 258, 
308, 502, oN 


* Secession of Hinies se ae 2, 
“joy WeGS3 Sis ad ee aa 18 
Stonewall 

Jackson ..200, 201, 308, 616 
Vicksburg Museum ....... 504 


Confederation, Articles of 234, 254 
Confucian population, world .737 
Confucius (550 BC) 
Congo, Belgian see Belgian 


Congo River 5 
Congregational Churches— 
Headquarters 
History, organization ....723 
Membership 18 
Congress, Continental ..196, 234 
Congress of Industrial 
Organizations see American 
Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organi- 


zations 
Congress, Library of . . 25280 
Congress, U.S.— 
Bipartisan cooperation ...188 


Committees, standing 85, 160 
pare (1789) 197 


“Apportionment sevelae celtics 19 
1 of Representa- 

INOS Si igh ia, gee. crackecy fe 278-279 
EMROMDETS, isi sce es wee 98-100 


—Revenue bills, originates. .634 
-Shooting by Puerto 


Ricans (1964) .......... 214 
Legislation, 84th; 2nd 

RMERSIONS Cais fo 5 ae eos 2-85 
SAREICULOUIC footie whee hes 82 
BPRIERODSE fence tas ciasstavele viviviaters 82 
s=poreign Ald w.i....+ 0.0% 83 
AMIE TWAS! © cscs es aces als 82 
PP RPOUSI TS LY oly Sino tite se 82 
—Medical care ............ 83 
-National debt limit .)...: 84 
PHD UBLOOU. sls eaaas.c ete sess 85 
Members 
—Address, form of ........ 
—Qualifications ........ 633-634 
SOTMs DERIN . ieee es 39 
Political divisions ...... 97-100 
Powers delegated to ..634-635 
Quorum (defined) ........ 334 
Senate 
SOHN AMDET= 9.55, 5 ce tae 8 ie 
—Members ......... 
—Speech, longest 


Visitors, admission of .... 
Congressional inquiries— 
Air power ..154, 163, 169, 172 
Communism in press 15 
General Motors 
metauver,. crime. 26.8... 21 
MacArthur recall (1951)...212 
Natural gas bill ..156, 160, 163 
Connecticut— 
Admitted to Union ..241, 264 
Agriculture statistics. 673-679 
Area, rank 241, 2 
Birth, death statistics ....366 
Capital 41 
Counties (seats, areas) be O4T 
Descriptive 2 


MOOS 1955 0 i cw. he 215 
Governor, officials, pay . .102 
industries ........... . 241 
Mieke lergest. 2.02... .sk. 579 
Gegislature ......... 103 


ticut td. 
“Marriage, deers fe 373-374 


Name ES Fe er, 

Population, 1790-1950. Beast 
—Citi counties ....331, 347 
Presidential WOE tones 49, 54 
Social security ........ 668-670 
"TAXOS. -s\.F0e 5 , 660, 699 
Vital statistics ....... 365-375 
See also States, U.S 

Conservation— 
De Te Se ie 


260 
State ‘ash & game agencies = 


Constitution, 
Constitution St: 
Constitution, U 
Amendments 

—Procedure for 6. 
Articles of Confederation. .633 
633-63 


Articles, i Saag ho 6 
Bill of Rights ....-... 636-637 
ERGCK HOO Mins «akin ida eed 632 
Origgns VOI? ark deaet ances 633 
Preamble os... ame see 633 
Ratification dates (states) .633 
States (powers) ...... 635, 631 
Construciion— 
Building material salen: . 687 
Contracts (index) 157 


Dwelling-units, 1950-55... .377 
EAvetaxe cost, 1945-55..... 377 
Employees, 1-55 
Engineering prizes 
Industry income 
New York City 
New York State - 29 
Permits, 1945- oo Ro 377 
—Value, number 1955 .378 
See also Housing 

Consumer credit statistics. ..765 

Consumers price indexes 772, 773 

Consumption— 


Cohee oo ic. ane Soe 0 
Commodity imports ...... 711 
SOOGSLUINS Screen oe 678 
Gasoline, by state ........ 699 
Personal expenditures ....773 
Salt. (average) ........... 715 
Contests— 
American Legion ......... 142 
Miss America Pageant..... 141 
Spelling Bee, Natl. ....... as 


a ypestens 
Continental Congress ..196, 234 
Continental Divide ....249, 263 
Continental Guinea (Sp.) ...437 
Continents— 

Altitudes (highest, lowest). — 


arma, dimensions ........ 97 
Bakes) fh. ecu - ..-575 
Mountain peaks 596-597 
Population .323 
-Religious .. -137 
Waterfalls .. .573 
Contract bridg 8 


e, char Se BOL 
Conventions, ro, champ (sites) 106 
Cook Islands, New Zealand. .393 
Coolidge, Calvin ee. ) rene 


Cooper Union, N.Y¥.C. ...... 6 
Cooperatives— 
pe he slates -biepas Spare 406 
FParmeray iis apc ees eon 65 


vi 
Pederal Credit Unions ....669 
Sweden 
Cooperstown museums, N.Y. aie 


Coplon, Judith ............. 12 
Copper— 
Yrports. 1954-55 ......0.. 711 
Mine, largest U.S......... 249 
Production \ 4). 5.0-0.0 snes 714 
Copyright law, U.S. ........ 672 
oral Sea battle ............ 109 


2 
Corcoran Gallery of Art ....282 
Gorka Island (area) 57 

orn— 


Chicago spot prices ....... 677 
Exports). cadena anne ee 681 
Grain center receipts 681 
Nutritive value 684 


Prices, farm 
Production, 1930- er 
matt state, 1955 ... 
pply in U.S. 


Debt, 1920-55 ............. 758 
Earnings ave Sieve is «oe SEE eae 760 
Airlines! fice mec alee 792 
-Profits by industry ...._.705 
-Year, 1955-56 ...... 767-768 


babe peg 1942) 
or 
Corrigan 
Corsica Hag 


Cortes, eceieate (1519) 195, 615 
Cost of liv hea 2 


Costello, Frank 
ton: 


Taxes 
-Effect on™ profits 
-Federal law .... 
Sans revenue... 22 
institutions 


ade as G. (1938) - 


Indexes . .179, Es 189, 
70, 697. 
Costa Rica— 

Area, Peni capital. .404 
Coffee to USis222..-vaaee 680 
Descriptive <0. ee ae 44, 404 
Merchant fleet ..........5 694 
‘Nicaraguan accord ....... 152 
San Jose (population) ...-447 
Telephones 24... J. 4+. <seee 703 
Voleanors 225. ,..556 20 ae 572 
Weights, measures ......- Bens 


Exports, imports 706, 711, Be 


.) 193 
Council of Trent (38s) «+ ADS 
Counties, U.S.— 


Areas, by state ..:.... 346-362 

County seats .....:... 346-362 

Largest’ 20. it. Ve 597 

Leading agricultural .... 683 
Court tennis champions ....863 
Courts— 
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Manufacturing ..704, 705° 708 
Occupation groups ........ 317 
Police organizations ...... 368 
AUAUITORUS! a, sc orhes secs ct 696 
—Services (government) 664-670 
Enderbury Island ...... 263, 318 
Endowments— , 
Colleges, universities ..... 538 
Foundations. 20. ccc... 5s 544-547 
Engineering— 
Associations .......,.. 635, 552 
AW EROS: te-te cies, 0 +leieearstie pee 
Fraternities .............-. 
Engineers, Corps of ....275- a7 
England— 
Area, popmation oot a ate 379 
Capital v5: shannon: eae 380 


al 
Charles I (1642, ’49) .195, 601 
Charles II (1660, ’64) 195, 601 
Church of (1558 See! 

Cities (population) .. 
Cromwell (1642, ’49) 


Edward VIII (1936) ..207, 601 
Elizabeth I (1558) ...195, 601 
mlizabeth IL To wcwossk + 601 


Explorers: 2,5. «es scas 606, 615 
George V_ (1926) 207, 380, 601 
George VEN... nays ater 380, 601 
Henry VIIL. oi eases , 601 
Holidays, old English ..... "137 
Magna Carta (1215) ...... 194 
Margaret, Princess ........ 380 
Noted persons .......606, 607 
Poets Laureate ........... 610 
PUUIELSH -Sacercncs em dare ejaters 601 


Everest, Mt. 
Everglades National Park ..580 
Evergreen State 258 
Evolution trial (Scopes) 1925 206 
Excelsior Handicap ......... 822 
Excess profits tax ........ 651 
Exchange Rates (currency) 1763 
Excise taxes ............,5.. 160 
Expenditures, 
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Gree (cont’d.) 


lavery outlawed (1833) ..199 
Trade. beg sei a ; 


nel— 
Bleriot’s flight (1909) ....203 
Swimmers, 1875-1956 ie 887 


Engravers, noted American _618 
eee Temple at 564 


estant Episcopal Church 


Equality State ............. 25! 
quatorial Africa, French . .411 
Waquihoxeés —..;...:.. «00 deen 
Eras— 
Christian, beginning of . 
Chronological, 1957 ....... “Aba 
Geologic. \\... -:Gite ieee 564 
Ericsson, Leif (1000), ...194, 615 
Erie Canal ........,.:s00088 295 
Erie, Lake \......0is,200000088 579 
Eritrea, 200. .cesjqc 0 tee 409 


Coplon, Judith .:......... 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus . 
May, Alan Nunn .. 
Rosenbergs executed ...... 212 
White, Harry Dexter, case 214 
497 


Essex Institute, Mass, «5. 
Esso Educ. Foundation ..... 545 
Estate taxes— 


ederal © i. o.5.)- :swis cla ee 6 
State Sict.ccae ee eee 660-663 
Estonia... ..32.. 1c. eee 408 
Merchant fleet prewar ....694 


Soviet Socialist Republic. .441 


Etchers, noted American 38, 618 
Ethiopia— 


‘Addis Ababa (population) 447 
Area, Ropaleise capital 408 


Descriptive .... » 408 
Eritrea «in. ve 409 
Italy, war (1934) 207 
New constitution ... -409 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 686 
Waterfalls. -.c:; ..caculean eee 573 
World Bank loan ......... T16 
Euratom, atomic pact ...... 176 
Europe— 
Area, dimensions ......... 597 


Coal and Steel Community 
-Single market 


—Treaty (1950). <.\..Noeee 212 
Cold wave. =. . oa.) chi 158 
Defense Community 
—~Founded.2.. ©... .isesn ieee 213 
-France rejects ........... 213 
Floods, storm (1953) ..:... 213 
Lakes, notable ........... 575 
Mountain peaks... = sc.nanue 596 
Petroleum production .....716 
Population «jm. a-se.cteee Me 
—Religious: «sate asec iat 


Rulers. .....38, 
Security pact A946) 
Sugar production 

Telephone statistics Ses 
Trade, U. S. (value) ..... 


Waterfalls |... ...)l. safeues 
Western, Union of ........ 


Evangelical Churches— 


Headquarters® . > .)-08).uiceee 720 

History, orean ia oss 723 

Membership .... .» 718-719 
Evening stars ............... 4715 


Sac 214, 566, 597 


U.S.— 
Army, 1921-56 ....... 740, 756 


By agency, 1955-56 ..755, 756 
Consumers (personal) .... 

Navy, 1940-56. .. 22 .....08 1 
Postal, 1900-55.) 2. «sane 133 
1789-1956) © c:c<.isu.c ema 57 

Explorations, expeditions— 

America, 1492-1842 ....... 615 
Antarctic: eta) ccreroat 568-569 
Ar ctic:= aaah eieteee 566-568 
Heyderdahl Pacific .......569 
Map of 1624). ..4.7- apnmeee 15 
Mountain climbing ..171, 566 


National Geographic Soc. 284 
Norse’ Sagas «0.5.0. enw 615 
Polar’... cuca 566-568 


Explorers, noted 606-612, 615-616 
Explosions see Disasters 


Ex; “aa -Import Bank— 


loyees (number) ....-+ 110 
Pe reres: 1955-56 155 
Exports, imports— 168 


Economic classes .....-.-- 687 
MINANCING 25 cssiiee ese eres 687 
MIOSIGLY. 4 ccs in eee eee 107 


Riquore; wines, spirits... .. 109 
Lumbe: 


[2 Gee Sec ee eee 37 
Manufactures ...:..-.. T11, 712 
TAS 00) (1 eee eS Ca 106 
Tonnage at U.S. ports... .691 
Tonnage carried, U.S....-. 685 
mete. ae a Se Preis (3e 685 
—] continen 

coun REV eae atte as 685, 686 
See also rari Acts, U.S. 
and Trade 
Expositions see World’s rae, 
Express service (rail, air)...696 
— - 
F.B.L. see Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 
Fabric production .......... 706 


Factors (numbers) 
Fahrenheit scale , 
Fairs, agricultural 
Falk ‘Foundation .. 
Falkland Eplands 


Fall, Albert B. (929) eeste 06 
Fall season ..............+55 473 
Fallen Timbers Monument... .504 
Falls, deaths caused by ....370 
Fanning Islands ............ 393 


Far East defined ........... 2 
Farm Credit Administration yi 
Farmers’ Museum, N.Y. 499 


Farms, U.S. see Agriculture 
Faroe Islands .......... » 572 
Farouk I of Egypt ..... 213, 407 
Fascism see Italy, Spain 
Fashion Stakes ............. 820 


Fast Days (church) 

Fastest trips— 
Aircraft . 

ip aes the world 


i eo 


See also Racing — 
Father’s Day-............4.. 36 
Fathom (measurement) 482 
Fats and oils— 

Consumption, per capita ..678 

Nutritive values .......... 684 
Fayal Island (area) ........ 572 
Federal Bureau of 

Investigation— 
Descriptive summary ..... 369 
Uniform crime reports .../368 


Federal Civil Defense Adm. 754 
Federal Communications 
Commission— 


Employees (number) ...... 110 
Radio authorizations ..... 174 
Television, rulings on ....774 
Federal courts ........... -95 
Federal Credit Unions ..... 669 
Federal Government see 
Government, U.S. 
Federal Hall Memorial, 
bes BSR gM cu Rete srciines sma nese 306 
Federal Housing 
Administration— 
Loyalty oaths ended ...... 178 
Federal Power Comm, ...... 275 


Federal Reserve— 
DNDUGS ea roresiick ctu ne ve ks 761 
Federal taxes see Taxes, Federal 
Feisal II, King ............. 
Fellowships see Scholarships 
Fels Fund ...............45. 
Fels Planetarium 


Fencing champions . .42-43, 850 
Fenimore House, N.Y. ...... 
Ferguson, Gov. ‘‘Ma’’ 
RR ERAS IOS corer aha sy cio 206 
Fermi, Dr. Enrico ........... 584 
7 ACEO ES eee i at 144 
Hernando Po (Spanish) ..... 437 


USRRONN Pe artes cisie"s) se aS ctery secace 426 


Fields, Cyrus “ae (1857) ....217 
Field Foundation ........... 545 
Fifty-four, forty: or 

fight (1846) _........... 199 
Figure skating champions. . .886 

See also Olympic Games 

MUSES ANGS Sc 393 
Fillmore, Millard (biog.) ....225 


bbtacs see Motion Pictures 


eens = 6 Baa 55-773 


Banking statistics |. ..762-763 
—New Yofk State .......... 
Budget, U.S........-.-. 155-758 
oes) ted ...61! 
Depression (1 129) «++ asg 760 


—1907 

nea also Corporations 
Finger tases. SO. 
Fingerp: - 
Finland 


sesh da capital. os 


peor 
Finns, 


612 
Firearms saci deaths) 370 
Atlantic City (1952) 


Sanstemre 213 
Baltimore (1904) ......... 203 
Chelsea 1908) . 203 
Chicago, Il (1871 eee of 


Cocoanut Grove (1942). ...210 
Forest fires, 1956 Gu 
Hartford circus ienaee eae 
Hoboken docks (1900). 
Spent Wis. (1871).. 


pitals 
erpiols a 
—Ohio (1929) 


.-211 
. 206 


Hotel: 
~LaSalle, Chicago Coe 


210 

Rover New York City 

-Windsor, New York City 
(1899) Sete coe. ep eee 203 
Winecoff, Atlanta (1946) ..210 
Losses, BOD Sas arco ate 766 
—-New York City .......... 299 
New York City (1835) ....199 


Ohio penitentiary (1930). ..206 


Salem, Mass. (1914) ...... 204 
San Francisco (1906) ..... 203 
Schools 

—Camden, S.C. (1923) ....206 
—Collinwood, O, (1908)... .203 
Theaters 

pereror Pa. (1908) ...203 
-Brooklyn (1876) ......... 202 


See Chicago case. -203 
Triangle, N.¥.C. (1911)...204 

First State |... cna. eee 

Fish and Fishing— 
Bait, fly casting 04 
Consumption, per capita. .678 


Game fish records ... .852-853 
Marine Studios, Fla. ..... 503 
Nutritive value .......... 684 
Trout, largest (Idaho) 243 
Tuna tournament ........ 851 


See also Aquariums 
Fish & game commissioners 855 
Fisk, Jr., Col. rye (1872) 201 
Fitch, Jo John (1785) .........- 7 


19 
we eva ereletoing seaman heel See 736 
Flag: an 
Confederate States 
st see peeetite countries 
President, 2 


Flat racing see horse racing 
Flaxseed— 


Prices, farm, 1930-56 676 
Production, 1930-55 . 675 
Fleischmann’ Foundation... 545 
Flemish painters ....... .611 
Flickertail State oon 202 
Flights, air see Aviation 
Flood control projects. ..272-277 
Floods see Disasters 
Florida— 
Accession iiss nk 265, 266 
Admitted to Union . 242. 264 
perature statistics ..673-679 
Area, “rank’ 3.5.00... 42, 264 
Birth, “geath Statistics ...366 
Capital senaniet.. ceeen 242 
Counties (seats, areas)... .347 
Descriptive .....0%........ 242 
Governor, eS pay ...102 
Lake, largest ............ 576 
Legislature .....1)..0.1" oo 


Marine Studios .......... 
Marriage, divorce laws 373, ana 


Vital statistics 
See also States, U.S. 
rida 


Flow 
Dutch t tulip bulbs 
Month, of the . 


Fly it casting recersa ane 
Folger Shak Lit. 
: e espeare 


Salt (average use) 
Foot hygiene 
Foot 


Bowl games Seeoorde? 
Canadian eed 

Coach of the 38, 
Conference champions. 5 Slee 


Champions, 1944-55 

Conference standings 
Football, soccer 
Footwear production 
Ford Foundation 


210 
Motor car company (1903) 203 
—Payroll 154 
—Unemployment plan 
Museum 505 
Ford’s Theater, Washington 283 
Forefathers’ Da 136 
Foreign aid, U. 
By country, 1955 . 
Great Britain 
Ladejinsky ousted . 
Truman Doctrine (1947) 
Foreign-born in U.S 
Foreign countries ... ee 448 
See also subject in 
Foreign events, 1956 ....39, 775 
eee rns, 


Sa 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive 


Telephones 
Trade, U.S. 
Forms of addres: 
Forrestal, Sasa, 
Fort: Peck Dam 272, 274, 
Fort Randall 
272, 274, 


Dam 
Fort Worth, Tex.— 
Airport 


Population 
» historic— 


PS ree 
Lincoln, N. Da 
Matanzas, Fla, 
McHenry, Md. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


ee 
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Military cempterion oe Bone 751 
Military events, U. e 


salt bd "536 

Military parks, National .580 

aay time -.. 22 eee 469 
Consumption, er capita . 

Nutritive vaiu . aye 

Millrose games (ack) . 883 


rank 248, 264 
Birth, death statistics... .366 
ital 248, 


30s 
Tey divorce laws 373, 374 
Name, origin6f<<cjee 

Population, 1850-1950 316-317 


—Cities, counties...... 335, 352 
Ereeiten Gat VOU 5. 8 » 63 
Primary.-.<. 0. sean 163 
Social ecdky - een 668-670 
TAXCS i. ase. 2 , 658, 661, 699 
Vital statistics........ 365-375 
See also ee 


Minuit Peter (1638).. 
Miquelon Island 


Miss America Pageant...... 141 
Mississippi— 
Admitted to Union ..248, 264 


Agriculture statistics. 673-679 
Area, rank 248, 
Birth, death Statistics. . 
Capital... Gruman’ 248, 
Conniien (seats, areas). 
eet ode anaes 248, 2 
overnor, Officials, pay.... 
Lake, large: st ant b 
Legislature 


Pe ies vote “8 a - 
Social security........, 

SXCS ae ee , 658, 
Vital statistics......!. ash, “eae 


Mississippi Bubble ai 720)... 


a8 
Mississippi River.....,...._. be 
Bridges. <...\02 sar sae 574 
Disceveree eee -195, 615 
First steamboat (1823). .198 
Floods (1937, ’52)....207, 213 
Tides at New Orleans. ,” .495 
Mississippi Territory........ 264 
Missouri— 
Admitted to Union. ..249, 
Agrisulture statistics. "613-679 
Area, rank.icctene 249, 264 
Birth, death statistics. ...366 
Capital 2 


Liter ree ae 8-249 
Flood (1951) "cae eee 13 
Governor, Officials, pay. .102 
Historical society.......... 08 
Lake, lefgest..... iii c.uba, oe 


Legislatare 


—Cities, counties. Boon "33 A 

Presidential vote ./. 49 6,303 
Social security........ 668-670 
Taxes .....656, 658, 661, 699 
Vital statistics..../... 365-375 


See also States, U.S. 
Missouri Compromise (1820) 198 
Missouri River.............. 0 
Basin project. \9.caneee ene 276 


Missourl Hiver (cont'd) 
spanning 


Bridges spanning.......... 574 
jams, reservoirs 

272-274, 276-277 

Missouri Territory........... 264 


Missouri, University of— 
Journalism awards 


Mi Kev an 
1 LEA ee ee arte gana 
Modern oa Museum “ere 
Mohammed ......... 194, 395-396 
Mohammedan calendar, is 134 
Mohammedan population ...737 
SGN Maguires Cc ee “302 
olly es! (1877)... ..< 
or Molotov, V., USS 
4 PNG WSEDOSUS sarin. wsi9it, > mines 191 
& Ousted as For. Min.:..... 172 
ZA Moluccas, Indonesia... .419, 572 
oe Mona Lisa (stolen, i9i1) ...204 
” 2 OY OSE eee eenne 45, 428 
- Prince weds Grace Kelly 
. 167, 180, 184 
f Monetary Fund, Internatl. 151 
; Monetary units, foreign see 
; specificcountries (Descriptive) 
C Money see Currency 
Money order fees........... 130 
: Mongolia See. tin 45, 428 
: . Monitor, Merrimac....-.... 20! 
- Monmouth Park racing..... 827 
Mono Is., Solomons......... 393 
Monroe Doctrine............ 631 
Monroe, James— 
SEMI RSREE SU INU as oe he, eckson Fe, 223 
BREW SBOMNEE <.crN' . tinayteas 502 
© Montana— 


Admitted to Union... .249, 264 
é ee wutre statistics. .673-679 
= TCH PAMKS ..55..- + = <1 249, 264 
4 Birth, peeats statistics PY 
Capital £5 
Counties (seats, areas). 354 
; - Descriptive 49 
. Governor, officials, 
: Historical Society......... 
ake, Jargest.... 0.2... .. es 576 
Legislature 104 
Marriage, divorce laws 373-374 
Name, origin (0) 265 
Population, 1870-1950. .316-317 
—Cities, counties...... 337, 35 


Presidential vote ...... oft 65 
Social security........ 668-670 
; Taxes ....656, 658, 661, on 
Vital statistics....'... 365-375 

; See also States, U.S. 
Montana Territory.......... 264 
Montclair Art Museum laa 
Monte Carlo: (Monaco)...... 428 
Montenegro, Yugoslavia..... 446 
Montgomary, Ala........... 239 
Buildings,—tall............. 578 
Bus boycott.......... 159, 163 
SURE OI ies nis late tscals alain n"arore 108 
Population ...... 329, 363, 364 
Month, length of ...... 453, 474 


Montreal, Canada— 
French and Indian War. .196 
Mileage to other cities 700-701 


Pepuiation a... ese 
Montreaux Convention...... 440 
Monserrat Island.........-.. 394 
Monuments, national........ 581 
Moon, The— 

Apogee, perigee .........-. 474 

MVESCTIPUMVE Swiss eee 474 

PDIAIMOTGN og ena. wart se 2 474 

Earth, distance from...... 474 

Eclipses, EE on 5 aes 4 

Paschal Peay Vay Sno ee eealeaga: © 7133 

Phases, 1957...... 455-466, 474 

Rises, sets, 1957...... 455-466 

Signs and symbols........ 478 

Tides, effects on...... 474, 495 
Moore Assn. Medal ......... 143 
Moose, Loyal Order of...... 557 
Moravian Churches...... 719, 721 
Morehead Planetarium ... .503 


Morgan Library, N.Y¥.C.....312 
Mormons see Latter-day ‘Saints 
Morning stars, 1957........ 475 


Morocco— 
Area, population, capital 428 
Cities (population)... 448 
Descriptive ...... 45, 428-429 
Independence eis eygeal}e 
Merchant fleet. Sere 694 
RP ASPIO! He iirsy acco as ote 187 
Helepnones 9... 52. - re 703 
Trade, U.S. (value). 686 
UN member... ........--- 191 
Weights, measures. .. 589 


Morocco, Spanis sh -164 
Morris & Essex Kennel Club 851 


Index 


Morristown Historical Park 251 
Morro Castle S.S., fire...... 220 
Morse, Samuel F. B. (1844) 199 
Mortgages, farm,........... 681 

orton, an T. G. (1842) 199 
Moses 1450 B Cc) 193 
Moslem (Islamic) pop....... 737 
Mossadegh, Mohammed. .179, 420 


Mother’s Day................ 736 

Motion pictures— 
8-D -inyente@ = .2kii.t 0c 584 
Academy awards ......... 140 
All-talking (1928)......... 206 
Associations =... 2.0. ee. 557 
Cinerama, other processes 584 
Golden Reel Awards...... 45 
Jazz Bier CROAT) oe wears 206 


Museum of Modern Art. 310 
Outstanding, 1956 128 
Sound-on-film rd (1923)-206 
Stars, producers ..38, ee 625 
—Deceased......\.....-. 38, 626-628 

Motor boat racing... "796, 888-889 

Motor vehicles, see Automobiles 

Motor Vehicles, Bureau of— 

Motoreycle speed record... .894 

Mottoes of states........ 239-259 

Mount Desert Island...... 246 

Mount McKinley Natl. Park 580 

Mount Rainier Natl. Park 580 

Mount Vernon (D.C.) 2 

Mount Vernon Highway....260 


Mountain State............. 58 

Mountains— 
Adirondacks 20. 627.0. Nea 289 
Cascade, Wash... 22.005 200. 258 
OBERT a isin. Cowie est 289 
Climbing expeditions...... 174 
Collegiate peaks, Colo.....240 
Camberland 25 in faim see 245 
Etna, Italy. ....22.-. 422, 597 
TSVOROSG ccc gue hs Section 566, 597 
Green, Vermont........... 257 
Himalayas oo. 2c ie 66, 597 
Kanchenjunga ........ 566, 597 


McKinley, Alaska....261, 596 
New York State Neen -.-289 


Peaks, a country... .596-597 
Rainier, Wash. ........... 258 
Rushmore, South oe 255 
Sierra Nevada, Calif.. . .240 
PEtON, (NEVO. oss ee 259 
U.S.) by states. ii. 2p. ei. 595 
Vesuvius, Italy ......422, 571 
MICANGES kiss, dScetstee ee 571 
PY Nittei Ne aid. seers. runic 250 
Mozambique ................ 435 
Mr. America contest........ 861 
Mrs. America contest ....... 148 
Mules (on farms, value)...676 
Multiplication table.......... 693 
Munich Agreement (1938) 
207-208 
Municipal stadiums.......... 833 
Murders, see Crime 
Muscat, Arabia ...... 45, 396 
Muscle Shoals, Ala.....239, 275 
Muscovy, Grand Dukes of 605 
Museums ............... 496-513 
Naval Academy, U.S.. .743-744 
New York City........ 305-314 
Washington, D.C. 278-285 
Music and Musicians— 
Associations ........... .. 557 
Auditions of the Air ...... 126 
WRU ors opis hors clon) = oPets ay 147 
Composers, works 613-614 


ed thea Solicctlon: 
(os0 Ssnterg 
Juilliard Foundation 
Musicians, singers a8, 619-625 
Opera and artists 125-127 
Pulitzer Prizes ... 
Singers of the Dasher ee 628 
Violinists of the past ....612 
Mussolini, Benito 422 
Mutiny on Bounty (1789) ...197 
Mutual Security Agency see 
Foreign Operations Agency 
Mystic Seaport, Conn. 496 


| 
NATO see North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization 
N.C.A.A. champions, 1956— 


Basketball ........:... 839 
GOLE cae cs ais erties ateloe 858 
ja} lhn GeeD NT DHE Sante ca 894 
Swimming ........... 886 
Track and field ........... 880 
Volley Wall ii arectia coke ree 59 


: 8: 
NRA passed, voided (1933) .206 
Nagasaki atomic bomb 2 
Naguib, Mohammed 


23 


Nantes, Edict of (1560) ....195 

Nantucket Island tarca DA 

Napoteon I, III see Bonaparte 

Narcotics arrests, law ....., 369 

Narragansett racing ...821, 828 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel— 
Alms) LA oGe epee sae 
Attitude vs. Big 3 . 
Brioni Meg ee 
On war 


National Book Awards .... 143 
National capital parks |... 581 
National Capitol, U.S. .278-279 
National Catholic Welfare ..729 
National cemeteries ........ 581 
National Coll. of Fine Arts 285 
National Committees - 80-81 
Natl. Council, Churches of 
Christ, U.S.A 


Infantile Paralysis 
National Gallery of Art ._. Eee 
Natl. Geographic Society .. .284 
ae ee 

‘ay scale, a owances . 138- nee 
National historic sites 


BBO 

National Income : 758-759 
National Jewish Welfare Bd. He 
Natl. Labor Relations Bd.._.110 
National memorials 581 
National Military Establish- 

ment see Defense Dept. 
National military parks 580 
National monuments 313, 581 
National Museum, U.S. 285 
National parks, parkways 580-531 
atone amen dt Act 

(1938) Uta eee 206-207 
Nationa Pescarel Council 283 
National Safety Council .. 560 


National salute ............. 742 
National Science Foundation 547 
National Spetiing Bee ..... 538 
National Statuary Hall ..._.279 


National Tuberculosis Assn. 562 
Nationalization (industries) 

see Industries, foreign 
Nationals, U.S. 649 
Natural gas production 715. 716 
Natural History, Museum of 310 
Natural Sciences, Acad. of 500 
Naturalists, noted American 616 


Naturalization ............. 648 
Nature’s schedule .......... 569 
Nauru Island ............ ; 392 
Nautical mile .............. 482 
Nautilus (submarine) ....... 214 
Navajo Art Museum ... ... 510 
Naval Academy, U.S. ,.743, 744 
Naval treaties (1921) .... 206 


London (1930, ’36) ...206, 207 
Naval war losses... . 218-221 
Navigation aids, Coast Guard 744 
Navy Department— 

Administrative personnel 92 
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Employees (number) .....1 
Expenditures, 1940-56 ... 741 
History a san . 236 
Secretaries, 
1798-1956~...... 92, 236, 238 
Navy, U.S.— 
Admirals (active duty) ...748 
Aircraft. carriers* > ieee 167 
Annapolis <7 oe eee 743 
Associations \ G.0. sane 557 
Destroyers to Mideast ....163 


Expenditures, 1940-’56 ....741 
Insignia i 

Nurse’ Corps=)i 05h 745 
Officers (form of address) 89 


Pay scale, allowances . .738-739 
Plane down off China .. ..178 
Public Service Award ....147 
Ranger, U.S.S. ..... 18 
Ship) losses>- =<. =. nee 218-221 
Strength, 1940-’'56 ....... 741 
Women’s branches ........ 745 


See also Armed forces, U.S. F 


Near East, defined 
Nebraska— 
Admitted to Union 


. .249, 264 


~ 


Nebraska (cont’ 
ae ocGr ee vag 


Rite creeletans "396 


D PHIVE ees -. eee 492380 
Governor,. officials, pay ...102 
Historical society ....--.- 509 
eee, ee hoi 0 iene aries eee ae 


1 

Reericee, fe, divorce laws 373, 374 
Name, origin of .......... 265 
Population, apa 1950 316-317 

ties, counties ...... pele 

Presidential vote . 
poet securit; or 
i watisiics 365-375 

bans also Bo U.S. 
ebraska 

Necrology, A958 

a Sembilan (Br.) 


Associations .168, 548, 557 
Apartheid, Sou. “Africa~.:.389 
Desegregation 86, 181, 183, aus 


Equal rights (aw) Ache te 38 
Hoey Award .............. 144 
Lync iS eo 5 boar GReeiacis 370 
eaten. Wins by fee ace pea 322 
Spingarn (ee eacearite 148 
Suffrage (law) ....,.....- 38 
Negros Island, Philippines . .433 
—Nepre: Prime 
Minister 175, 176, 190 
Neil Memorial Trophy Perc 841 
Nejd, Saudi-Arabia ........ 


Nelson Gallery, Kansas City 508 
melon, Lord (1805) 198 


foes 

rea, peepeotion, capital ..429 
Descriptive 45, 429 
Katmandu penne -448 
Himalayas 596 597 
mrabendre, crowned ....... 

Neptune (planet) 

Netherl "na 
Area, population, caraiere we 
Cities (population) .... ri 
Dependencies 


Descriptive 38, 429- 430 
RIPRPIOR age te sciistoii'y, b0's 0 o's 173 
Electric power 708 
Faith healer ... 173 
Gait edgpsaience 3 
ndonesia independence 
Merchant fleet ........... 694 
Painters, noted ......-... 11 
Petroleum production ete 
SULTS 45, 430, 605 
Sugar production ......... 710 
BEGIEDNONES 2 sk. ... cece 


03 
Trade, foreign ...429-430, 686 


U.S. population born in |.325 
Weights, measures ...... 589 
World Bank loan ......... T76 
Netherlands Antilles ........ 430 
ee ends Guiana 430 
—~—Nevada— 
Admitted to Union ..250, 264 
eee statistics. ..673-679 
ianed, Tank ....,.... 250, 264 
Birth, death statistics ....366 
AEA ets v4 wc 250, 264 
Counties, seats, areas 354-355 
Descriptive mtr oibeare © 250 
Governor, officials, pay ...102 
Lake, largest ............. 576 
Legislature ........... .104 
Marriage, divorce laws 373, 374 


—Supreme Ct. ruling, 1942 ata 
Museum state ............ 
Name, origin of 


Population,1860- 1950 ..316- 3a 
—Cities, counties ...... 38, 337 
Presidential vote 49, 66 
Social Security . 668-670 
Taxes .. ...656, 658, 661, 699 
Vital statistics ....... 365-375 
See also States, U.S 

Nevada Territory ........... ae 

Nevis Island: ...........; 394 


New Amsterdam (1664) 196, 296 
New Bedford Whaling Mus. 497 
New Britain Island ....392, ae 
New Brunswick, Canada .. 


"387 
New Caledonia Is. (Fr.) 411, 572 


New Georgia Is., Solomons . .393 
New Guinea, Dutch ......... 430 
New Guinea, Territory of ...392 
New Hampshire— 
Admitted to Union .. 250, 264 
pe oe Statistics. 673-679 
Area, ran 250, 264 
Birth, doath Statistios 366 
Capital RaaNeios.s Shas .250, 264 


New Hampshire (cont'd. 
ae ee (seats, areas) ... 


Historical Soc., Concord ..498 
Lake, largest ......-..«.-- 576 
Legislatare:s.c2 1. 21aees cee 104 


Name, origin of .......... 
Population, 1790-1950. .316-317 

ties, counties . .337 
pe rendental vote . 


Vital sbalintion Pretoe 
See also States, ae 
New ‘Hebrides ..... 393, 412, 572 


New Ireland Island ....392, 572 
New Jersey— 
Admitted to Union ..250, 264 


Agriculture statistics ..673-679 


Area, “Taviks oi. sos ies » 264 
Birth, death statistics .. ".366 
Bridges (to N.¥.C.) ..303-304 
Capitalonxa-csiica nase 250, 264 
Counties (seats, areas) ...-355 
Descriptive .........: 250-251 
Governor, officials, pay 102 
Make; largest. She s.ckiceelnn 576 
Legislature A eR TS 04 


Museum, sta 


Population, 1790-1950. .316-317 
—Cities, counties ..337-338, 362 


Port of N.Y. Authority 303-304 
Presidential vote ....... 49, 67 
IPFENBEY) ys. hema eee see 167 
Social security ....... 668-670 
‘Paxes) 2: . 22): 657, 658, 661, 699 
THTNDIRG Gon. Su cairo 

Vital statistics ........ 365-375 


See also States, U.S. 

New Mexico— 
Admitted to Union ...251, 264 
Feber statistics. .673-679 


THOR cL eo 251, 264 
Birth, death statistics ...366 
Capital SP ia es ioc , 264 
Carlsbad Caverns ......... 251 
Counties (seats, areas) 355 
Descriphlye —oosaceee eet 251 
Governor, officials, pay ...102 
Lake, largest Bere a 
Legislature wm aude ohe. ken 


Marriage, Gigques Jays 373, and 
Museum . 510 

Name, or igin Of be 265 
Population, 1850-1950 .316-317 


-Cities, counties ..... 338, 355 
Presidential vote |..... 49, 6 
Social ee xy guste yee 668-670 
FRAKES econ, , 658, 661, 699 
Vital Bbatintios RRs Soe, 3 365-375 
See also States, 
New Mexico Territory Sanden 264 
New Orleans, La.— 
Bulidings, tall. fac. antes 578 
Delgadg Museum ......... 503 
Descriptive: \<; ocean eur 245 
Fairgrounds racing ..824, 826 


Mardi Gras 
Ma SOR sorta tracn teen ee 
Population 
Sports carnival 
New South Wales ......... 
New Year, Jewish (dates) 
New Year’s Day .:.......... 735 
New York Bd. of Trade 142, 550 
New York City— 
114-117 
. 803 


Administrative depts 
Airports ... 

Aquarium 
Area, altitudes 
Art galleries a 
Assessed values 


—Councilmen 
—Population 
—Presidents 


Bulagen tunnels pean 
Brooklyn see Brookl yn Be 
Buildings 

=Construction o).0.....0004 300 


UIPCH:... > - eee 
Fires (number, losses) ... 
—See also Fires, U.S. 
Foley Squa: 


Government ........-. 114-117 

oe ewe WOYky cone . 296 
BING a foera ee 

’ . 878-879 


High school sports .. 
History 


‘Housing 

Gaveriex Islan 
Latitude, Jonnie 
Libraries 


—Brooklyn: -.¢s-<...s" 306, 514 
-City College ... ...514 
—Cooper Union . 306 
-Municipal Reference 311 
-Pierpont Morgan .....-.. 312 
—Public... jis. <-5 Soe 311 
License bureau ....i.2 7.00 115 
Mayors since 1665 ........ 299 
—Election returns ......... 299 
—Walker resigns (1932) ...206 
Metropolitan Museum .....308 
repre eae a Opera ..125-126 2 
een 700-702 
-Foreign ports ........ - 
Moon rises, sets ...... 455-468 
Museums: . 4056. <2. -313 
Officials, salaries ..... 114-115 
Opera, 1956 0.5.05 5-126 
Planetarlum~ ......\--<<. sme 307 
Police Dept. 
Arrests... ....0 5s sayin 298 
-Association ........0..+.% 559 
-Force, size, expense ...... 298 
Population 
—Boroughs  .3... Gis gue 298, 338 
-Foreign-born ............ 326 
=Growsh, rank 2c. 2.) eee 362 
Jewish .,...6 fsaescers - 328 
—Metropolitan area ....... 63 


3 
Port of N.Y. Authority 303-304 
Ports 
—Distances to foreign 690-691 


-Entrances (tonnage) ..... 9 
—Harbor commerce ........ 688 
Postal receipts .....™. .133 
Precipitation .......! 489-491 
Presidential vote .........: 68 
Pressure at sea level ...... 489 
Public schools 

—Athletic League 878-879 
Statistics sx... cd tak coun 301 

Radio: City... isa. gnee 312 
Revenues). iieiyevins Gueeeaee 301 
Rockefeller Center ... 312 
Snowiall : Teese eres oe 491 
Statue of Liberty .... Res} sj 
Street numbers, key to ... .301 
Subways © ....-.0na eae 302 
Sun rises, sets ....... 455-468 
Taxes 

-Authorized (law) ........ 294 
-Real property rates ... 300 
=Sales™ >. :..... een ae eee 294 
Telephones ..... 2s htOS 
Temperature ..... 486, 489-491 
Theaters, plays ...... 124-125 
Tide tables, 1957 ..... 492-495 
Time differences .......... 71 
Transit system .........0% 302 
Triborough Authority 304 
United Nations ..313, 781-784 


Wall St. explosion (1920) 206 


Winds, extreme ...... 490 
World’s Fair (1939) ..... 208 
Zoological parks ......... 314 
New York Cocoa Exchange . .551 


New_York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange ........ 5 

New York Community Trust 546 

New York Cotton Exchange 552 


New York Foundation ...... 546 
New York Historical 
Society 4... eee 310, 554 


Ssse8ee 


New York Inti. Airport _.... 303 
York Produce Exch. |. 559 
New York Stai 

rondacks ......... 288, 289 
Gacstininrative pines mil-la 
Admitted to Union . 264 
Agriculture statistics 73-879 
LEE OU) ee ee ae 264 
Automobile insurance 167 
Automobile statistics ..... 699 
Drivers (number) ....... 693 
Banking statistics .... ...291 
Birth statistics ...... 286, 366 

Budget, 1945-’57 .......... 
Campsites <.-:........ 287-288 
Canal system .....-...°... 95 
Ue oS 251, 264 

Catskill Fegion |... 287, 


Chamber of Commerce .-. 550 
Civil Defense Commission. .754 
Constitution adopted .....286 
Counties (seats, areas) ...355 


Courts, judges ....... 113 
Death statistics .......... 286 
Descriptive 251, 286-289 


Disability Benefits Law 


-292 
Education data ..292, 539, 541 


Expenditures, receipts ~ + - +286 
Finger Lakes ............. 289 
REINO RNOM oie os gc la. sitvciags 251 
Geographic center ........ 471 
RrOvernment. i... 11-112 


Governor, officials, pay ...102 


Governors, 1777-1956 ..... 286 
Historical Assn. .......... 554 
MIMO iets ns coe sar stress 286 
Housing program ......... 293 
Income, per capita ....... 760 
MMGUSEPICS ieee. ee ewes 251 
Interest laws, rates ....... 659 
MORES CAC Suis eis evens a. 287 
Labor Reiations act ...... 293 
Bakes, ponds-....2.:...... is 
SU OBG nce iece-s 0 jhe a vcuse:e 
Legisiature ..38, 104, iiscfis 
Long Island State Parks . .287 
Manufacturing statistics ..705 
Marital statistics . 286, 320 


Marriage, 

divorce .373, 374, 376 
Mediation Bd. (labor) ....290 
Members of Congress ..97, 99 
Military and Naval Div, eee bt 


Mineral production ..714-715 
Minimum wage law ...... 293 
(AS GE BOS eis Snr ee 251 
Mountain peaks ........:. 289 
Museums. ............ 498-500 
Name, origin of .......... 265 
Niagara Falls ............ 573 
BUAGISTIATRE Grisly on ae ea 251 


Officials, salaries 104, 111-113 
Old age menente aoe 
Parks, parkways ..... 287 
Population, 1790-1950 .316-: 3 
BSCS me wins slarest iaicis.« 
—Counties 
SISGHSIGY) wegardc ee sri ches ss 
-Foreign-born 
~Marital status 
—Negro 
igex, color 


Power Authority 


Presidential vote .. 6 
Public assistance .. 294 
Public school statistics ...292 
Recei ipts, expenditures 286 
Relief program ........... 94 
Rural road mileage ....... 698 
St. Lawrence projects ....273 
Saratoga Natl. Fag ees 580 
Savings Bank Life Reaoer)S 
Slavery abolished (837) . .198 
Social security ....... 668-670 
Supreme Court ....°7..... 112 
Taxes 
PEIRITIESS ere pecrniars's sae es 295 
SEASOLING hag sas cies. «acs nas 699 
BEMICOME Dll... ee os 291, 657 
-Inheritance, estate ...... 661 
—Local non-property ...... 294 
PRPACINE i scice cece swe , 830 
eae ess. <sticcaietaje ss eter s+ 658 
Thruw: way LIST ga 112, 288 
Unemploymen 

13 Saas 290, 668-670 
Veterans services -290, 295 
Vital statistics ....... 366-372 
Voting qualifications ..... 7 


8 

Workmen's compensation .292 
a ea a Se a arenes 112 
See_also States, U.S. 

New York Stock Exchange ..561 
Closed (1933) 2 
Transactions 


Index 


New York University— 


Hall of American Ar Artists 
Hall of Fame .......,. 07-308 
el York World’s Fair ..... 
‘aren, population, capital .392 
‘ities (population) ....... 448 
riptive ...... , 392, 393 
Gold! ‘reserve’ c.=. oc... 76 


3 
Petroleum production ..... 716 
Southeast Asia Treaty ....779 


EDOIODONES! ©...) . alee -7apeee 703 
Trade, foreign ........... 686 
WOWENORS 0:65. Dove hase 571 
Waterfalls... eis cxekie ev 573 
New Zealand Samoa ........ 393 
Newark, N.J.— 

OE tiie teat eae 303 
eGinsad CRBS D )ietincier e.ccrep es 213 
Buildings, “tall ........... 578 
MAYOR Geers nate crete is dees 108 
IMGSGIIN ¢ eo Cingey edie cree ee 498 
Population, . rank .337, 362 

Newberry Library, Chicago .506 


Newbery Medal literature) .143 
Newfoundland 384, 3 
Fire, St. John’s (1892) ... 


202 

Newport, B.D... 6. eee 255 

Historical society ....,2..- 498 
Newspapers— 

Associations .............. 55 


7 
Ayer Award (typography) .142 
Boston News Letter (1704) ae 


Circulation... =...) cixenees 43 
Daily, first (1784) ........ 197 
Journalism 

awards . 136-138, 145- a 
Journalists, noted ........ 617 
Mailing rae Cer etucirae oe 
New York, first ....... 
Newsprint ap taatios = ae i 
Number in U.S." .......... 


Penn, Gazette (1728) ..... 
Pulitzer Prize winners 136138 
See also Journalism, Free- 
dom of the press 
Niagara Falls ............... 73 
Nicaea Council of (325 AD) .193 
Nicaragua— 
Area, population, capital .430 
Costa Rica accord 152 
Descriptive 


Gold production 763 
Managua sR GISHAD) 448 
Loraine Pemire HSP rae 694 
U.S. ddarines in (1927) ...206 
WOICATOES: «hej at oe anita 571 
Weights, measures ....... 589 
World Bank loan ......... 716 
Nicknames— 
College teams ......... 813-817 
tevin sche oe 239- ree 
Nicobar Islands ............ 417 
Niger, Fr. W. Africa ....... 411 
Nigeria, Br. W. ‘Africa. San 39) 


0 
Nightingale, Florence pes 199 


Nile River ........ 07, , 579 
Nitrate apes! (Chile). "401 
Niue Island, N.Z. ........... 393 


Nixon, Rickard 
Campaign, bse" "160, 163, 164 
On desegregation se .158 
Vice President 

Nobel Prizes ... 
1956 recipients 

Nordic Council 

Nordost Landet F 

Norfolk Island .............. 

Nerfolk Museum, Va. 

Normal schools 

Normandie, ship (burns) ...220 

Ni 


, House of ........ 601 
Norris Dam, Tenn. ......... 256 
North America— 
Area, dimensions ......... 597 
Explorations, 1492-1842 ...615 
Geographic center ....... 471 
Lakes, notable ....... , 576 
Mountain peaks ..... 5, 596 
Petroleum production ..... 716 
Population 2. si. ocak os ti 323 
“Religious oo..-fspasiemasees 137 
Sueay production ......... 710 
Telephone statistics ...... 103 
Trade, U.S. (value) ..685, 686 
Waterfalls oo... .6c0seese ee 573 


North Atlantic Treaty Orgn.— 
Atomic aid pledged by U.S. 214 
Azores brought into (’51) .213 
EDC and (1952) 213 
George represents U.S -168 
German draft ... ; 
Germany enters . 
Goals cut (1953) 214 
Greece, Turkey yee 51) 213 
Iceland base ......... 179, 181 
Norstad new chief 191 


a 
Warns on Soviet thr 
North Carolina— cet aes 


Admitted to Union ...251, 26 
Aerieuare Statistics ..673-683 
Area Tank Seems 1, 264 
Frere deatti statistics 06 


251, 
Counties vig! areas) 355-356 
Descriptive’ 2v-ieake 1 251-252 
Governor, * ofiiciais, pay ...102 
Lake, largest 
rider ie 


-Cities, counties .339, 355-356 
—Age 21 and over 22. 3.5501. ae 
—Marital status ........... 
Presidential vote poeta 68- 360 
Social security ........ 668-670 
Taxes omer 657, 6 
Vital statistics 
See also States, U.S, 
North Dakota— 
Admitted to Union . 
Agriculture statistics . *Pii-bea 
Area, rank © \ceieceeaae 252, 264 
Birth, death statistics . ee 
Capital 
Goumtiel (seats, areas) . 
Descriptive 
Governor, officials, pay ...102 
Lake, largest ois 
Legislature 105 
Marriage, divorcelaws 373, 374 
Name, origin of ...2/)4.... 65 
Population, 1870-1950 .316-317 
-Age 21 and over’....:2.,- 319 


+252, 


-Cities, counties ..... 339, 356 
—Marital status ....,...... 32 
Presidential vote ...... 49, 69 


Sead security: 5 .35-- 
58, 6 


Vitor statistics ... 

See also States, U.S. 
North Island, NiZisec ets 392, 572 
North Pole— 

Discovery ............203, 567 

sa 1 ly Cac = Tene 566-568 
North-South ¢ 

Football (Blue § ana Gray) ga 

La Crosse 855 


North Star State ........... 248 
Northern Ireland, see 
Ireland, Northern 
Northern lights ............ 487 
Northern Rhodesia ......... 390 
Waterfalls.) oo ects ie ee 573 
World Bank loan __........ 76 


is 
Northern Terr., Gold Coast 390 
Northernmost town, U. 597 
Northwest Ordinance (1787) 197 


Northwest Terr., (1787) ....197 
Northwest Terr., Canada . ..387 
Norway— 

Area, population, CaDeret poe 


Cities cpepiatianyy 
Descriptive .... 

Electric power 
Gold reserve .. 


Merchant fleet . 69: 
Nordic Council ....... 437-438 
Quisling executed (1945) ..210 
Rulers:saisawn: 430-431, 605 
Seizes Soviet trawlers ....153 
Sweden, union (1905) ..... 203 
Telephones Scored aparenate etree 703 
Trade; foreign: {one ¢ tase 686 
U.S. citizens born in ...... 325 


U.S. population born in ..325 
Waterfalls 
Weights, measures ........ 589 
World Bank loan 
Norwegian-Amer. Museum .. 
Norwegian Antarctic 4 


Norwegians, noted ..... 605, 
Notable persons ....38, 601-628 
Births, deaths (1857) .....217 
Deaths, 1956 ........- 193-795 
Inventors, 
scientists’ ...... 582-584, 616 
Nou Island (Fr.) ............ 
Nova Scotia ................ 


Novaya Zemlya Island Korea pa 
Novelists, noted 
Numbers (prime, compaalten “$93 


Numerals (Roman, Arabic) .542 
Numismatic Society, 
Amer e*? ..1.5 aise 310, 557 


»_ —__——_ Population 


26 - 


Nurses— 
Armed forces 

Associations .. 
College sorority 


yasaland, Central Africa .. 
Nylon industry ........- 706, 707 


— )— 
O. Henry Prizes (writing) .. 2 


Oaklawn Park racing 
Oaths of pave = 


Federal judges .......----- 234 
President of the U 234 
honi William N. Cet) 212 
677 

DeniceKo spot prices ......- 
Grain center receipts ..... 681 
Prices, farm, 1930-56 ..... 676 
Production, 1930-55 ....... 676 
—By sure COR ar eecsearce os 679 
Suppl in U.S., 1915-55 ...677 
Obituaries, 1956 ........ 793-795 
paiservatories, Lenton tg an uate 

eupation groups nor 
Soeae Islands (Solomons) - .393 


—Religious 
Sugar production 
Telephone statistics 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
Oceania, British (Pacific 
Islands) 
Oceania, French 
Oceans— 
Areas, depths 65 
Crossings, fast ........ 598-600 
Descriptive 565 
Salt content 5 
Odd Fellows, 1.0.0.F. ......558 
Oder-Neisse line 4 
Oeno Is. (Pitcairn group) ..393 
Ofu Island, Samoa 263 


Ohio— 
Admitted to Union .. 


Renctetay rites 379, 393 
iE aR aoe 412 


.252, 264 
Agriculture statistics .673-683 
PBEUUC Mr a < sfayaas ose = 8 595 
POR PANE ose ee 264 
Birth, death statistics] 366 
PLS a cigs a ain 2h 252-264 
Counties (seats, areas) 356 
Mescriptive ....-....+-..2. 252 
Governor, officials, pay ...102 
Lake, largest Onn Oe 576 


Legislature 105 
Marriage, divorcelaws 373, 374 
Name, origin 0: 

Population, 1800-1950 .316-317 
—Age 21 and over 31 
—Cities, counties 


9 
. 339-340, 356 
20 


Marital status ............ 3 
Presidential vote 3 69-70 
em poeuety a 668-670 
TAXES! las... , 658, "662, 699 
Vital. Btatiatics : . 365-375 
See also States, U.S. 

Ohio River .... 0... gcc 271 
Bridges spanning ......... 574 
Floods (1936, ’37) ........ 07 

Ohm (electrical unit) ...... 589 


Oil see Petroleum 

Okeechobee, Lake (Fla.) ....241 

Okinawa Island 209, 572 

Oklahoma— 
Admitted to Union ...253, 264 
Agriculture statistics .673-683 
Area, rank 253, 
Birth, death statistics .... 
Capital 253, 
Counties (seats, areas) .... 
Descriptive .......:... 253, 264 


Governor, officials, pay ...102 
Historical society '......... 509 
Indian territory, “tribes «103253 
Mieke, largest 02.5... ..00- 576 


Legislature 
Marriage, yh aa by 373, 374 


Name, Origin of ..:....... 265 
Population, 1890-1950 ..... 317 
~—Age 21 and over .......,. 319 
-Cities, counties ..340, 356-357 
—Marital status .......... 
Presidential vote ....49, eaee 
poe Econly eo 668- 
arene , 658, ae 699 
Vitel. Rabittics 3806 365-375 
See also States, U.S. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.— 
Buildings, tall... 55... 578 


Membership 
Old Colony state 
Old Dominion (state) 


Eng! holidays ....... 
Old Faithful geyser (Wyo.) 259 
Old Ironsides (1797) ........ 197 
Old Line State .............. 246 
Old North State ............ 251 
Old Sturbridge, Mass ....... 497 
Oleomarga: 

Consumption, per capita « .678 

Nutritive value ....... . 684 
Olosega dalanac® Samoa .....263 
Olympic yom 

Associa ee OS.) Pe ee 

History of .......... 

Records, 

champions .42-43, 867-871 

Site of games ....... 867, 870 
Olympic eres ay Wash. .258 
Olympic National Park ..... 580 
Omaha, Nebr. ......... 9-250 

Joslyn Art Museum |)... 509 

MAYOR oo arcana. Rais 

Bonalation See os 337, oe. 363 
Oman, Arabia .......... 2, 396 
One hundred years ago ..... 217 
Ontario, Canada ....... 384, 387 


Ontario, Lake .............. 
Opera— 
Composers, works ..... 612-614 
Season, 1955-56 ...... 125-127 
Singers ...... 125-127, 619- ae 
Oppenheimer, J. Robert 


Orange Bowl games ........ ais 
Orange Free State ......... 389 
Orbits, planetary ........... 479 
Oregon— 
Admitted to Union ..253, 264 
Agriculture statistics ..673-679 
Anes, rank 35s... 253, 264 
Birth, lacatle Statistics ....366 
Cap: ital: (coe ee 253, 264 


Counties (seats, areas) ...357 
Descriptive 253 
Governor, Officials, pay ... 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorcelaws 373, 374 
Name, origin of 

Museum, state ............ 513 
Population, 1850-1950 .316-317 
—Cities, counties 340, 357 


Presidential vote ....... 49, TL 
Primary o.oo one 17 
pou BCCUTITY. woes 3. 668-67 
AXES: Ss ee. 657, 658, 662, 699 
Vital» Statistics ....... 365-375 


See also States, U.S. 

Oregon Territory ..264, 265, 266 
Oregon University of— 

Museum of Natural History 513 
Organic Acts (territories) ...264 
Organizations, clubs ... .548-563 
Oriental Institute, Chicago .507 
Orinoco River 


(Venezuela) ........ 444-445 
Orkney Islands (area) ...... 5 
Orleans, House of .......... 
Orleans, Territory ..... 
Osteopathic assns. .536- agT. ae 


Ozone (in atmosphere) ..... 483 
et eee 
Pacific Coast— 
Ports, cargo volume ..688-689 
Pacific Coast Conference— 
Basketball] \. ches. sneer 838 
Football winners ......... 812 
Pacific defense treaties ..... 779 


263 
’ aan 


8. aid-..-. .,'-.-.cseeee 
U.S. defense pact 
World Bank loan 
Palawan 


Pales 
Jewish Agency for 
See also Israel, pores of. 
Palisades Interstate P: 


Pan-American conferences— 
Anti-war pact (1934) .....207 


a ee (1048) Sate .211 
Pan-American Expos. (1901) 203 
Pan-American D: ee . oe ee 136 
Pan American Union ....... 558 


Creation (1948) 


Area, 5 Pema capital .432 
Descriptive ....-..<.=. , 432 
Distances to other ports . ” 692 


Merchant fleet. .......... 694 
"Si oop Geclareticn soe re 
anama y (pop.} 2.25 
President elected ...... 45, 169 
Telephones ~... -.s.<eeeseen 103 
Treaties, U.S. .....s2.se aes 262 
World Bank loan ......... T76 
Panama Canal— 
Begun. (1882): ...... ese 202 
Cargo traffic ....).. cause 693 
Descriptive. |. > 5. sae 262 
Employees, Federal ....... 110 
First ship (1914) .......... 204 
Panama Canal Zone see 
Canal Zone 
Panama hats (Ecuador) ....406 
Panay Island, Philippines ...433 
Panay, ship ao 1937) ....207 
Panchen Lama (1951) ...... 213 
Panics see Riots, panics 
Panorama of 1857 .......... 217 
Paper— 
Exports, imports ...... 711-712 
Production, by grade ..... 708 
Papua, Br. New Guinea ... 392 
Paraguay— 
Area, population, 
capitaly {sine ee eee 432-433 
Asuncion (population - 448 
Destriptive Sn. eee 45, 432 
Guaira waterfall .......... 573 
Weights, measures ........ 589 
World Bank loan ......... 776 
Parallax— 
aoe pels i ee 475 
un’s horizontal “....... 473 
Parallel b:; 
champions ........ 42-43, 887 
Parcel Post)... =. 25.00 129-133 
Parent-Teachers Assn. ..... 
Paris, France— 
Eiffel Tower ......... 202, 579 
Expositions 
(1889, 1900) ........ 2-203 


Population. °w..: .. .... coats 447 
Park Place disaster (1891) ..202 
Parks, parkways— 

ational... «wae. ae Ug ait 

New York). 2 scenes ae 87-288 
Parliament, oldest (iceland 417 
Parr, Catherine (1543)" ae 194 
Parthenon (438 BC) ...._.. 193 
Pasadena Art. Museum .__.__ 512 
Paschal full moon (dates) . .733 
Passports, U.S. ......., . 651 
Paten 


Appeals Court .. 
Granted, mae a 


Peabody Awards ............ 4 
Peabody Inst., oS saltimore .. 602, 


Peabody Mus., Harvard Un. 497 


Peabody Museum of Salem | .497 
Peabody Museum, Yale Un. _496 
Peace Toundace: World . “pee 


Peace Garden, N. Dak 
Peace Prizes (Nobel) 


252 
-135-136 


40 < 


ih it 


Index 


Sons til ita ..678 
on, per ca: 

Nutritive valu i: er a SS -684 

Production\ 2.0 .ces ha ot ee 


Pearl of the Antilles (Cuba) 404 
Pearl Harbor attack (1941) .208 


Peary, Adm. R. E. ..... 203, 567 
Peat production, U.S. ...... 71 
Pélitan State 2. . 6040605. -s 
ba Island .......... 572 
pores, Soins Malaya 388 
poatlontinrics, Federal <.... 369 
Penn, William .............. 254 
Pennsylvania— 
Academy of Fine Arts ..... 500 


Admitted to Union . 
Agriculture statistics 
Area, rank 


.254, 264 
-673-679 


.254, 26 
— Birth, death statistics cere 


Capital ; 

Counties (seats, areas) .!.357 
PICSEPIDEIVE eis co cs ininics or 254 
Floods, 1956 ......... eee 


Governor, Officials, pay 
Historical society 500-501, bod 
Lake, largest 579 
Legislature Pence hin SR 
Marriage, eaeEee laws 373-374 
Name, origin 265 
Population, 1730-1950 316-317 
—Cities, counties ..... 341, 357 
Presidential vote 
Social et: 
Taxes . .657, 658, 662, 699 
MME a gr Ss a's oc heats ts 4 
Valley Forge State Park ..501 
Vital statistics 365 
See also States 
Pennsylvania ote (1728) 196 
Pennsylvania relays ......... 881 
Pennsylvania, University of— 
Laid: Pe Sera eer res sects 
Museum 
Penrose Medal (geology) ....145 


Pensions, veterans 164, , 154 
Pentagon, Washington ...... 284 
Pentathlon records— 
NINE TIO ATES Fo epcites ae sacs wee 876 
HAI PIONS! 9 ese. ws ieiece)s 883 


Pentathion, Modern— 
Olympic Games 42-43, 867, 869 
Pentecostal Churches— 


See MOONS oe ano 721 

Membership .............. 719 
People, soiable see Notable 

persons 
Per capita income .......... 760 
Perak, British Malaya ...... 388 
Perigee, Moon’s 1957 ....... 474 
Perihelion see Aphelion, 
perihelion 

Perl, William (1953) ........ 214 
Perlis, British Malaya ..... 388 
Permanent Charity Fund .. .546 
jefe eer fC el | ere hee et 215 
Perpetual Calendar ........- 472 
Perry Awards (theater) ....148 
Perry, Matthew C. (1853) ..199 
Perry, Oliver H. (1812) ..... 198 
Persecution— 

Christians (64 AD) ....... 193 

Huguenots (1560) ........ 195 

MURS Ron site <101 «piers , 413 


Persia see Iran 
Personal consumption expen- 


(ya) go Ue ey ee 1713 

Peru— 

* Area, population, capital . 
Cities (population) Pts 
Descriptive .........-. , 433 
lection, 1956* -.. 0.0.5... % 173 
olds Teserves pon tie. os - 163 
Merchant fleet... ........ 694 


Petroleum production ..... 716 
Pizzaro conquers (1531) ...195 
Sugar production ......... 710 
Telephones 


Trade, foreign...433, 680, 686 
TTPLISING ns ois ew a el» 158 
Weights, measures ..,... 589 
World Bank loan ........ T16 
Pescadores ...... = --.0+-+- 402 
Peter I Island (Norway) ....431 
Petrified Forest, Ariz. ...... 239 
Petro!eum— 
European oe 1 
Exports, -T11-712 
First Soak Pa. (1859) Manets’ 200 


Gasoline see Gasoline 
Industry (Okla., Tex.) 253, 256 
Iranian pact 419-420 
Nationalization 

=Iran (1951)... 225... 212-213 
—Mexico (1938) ..... .207 
—Turkey ends ........ .. 440 
Production, by country 916 


Petroleum (cont’d.) 
-By state (U.S.) 
—Crude oil (U.S.) T15, 717 
Used producing electricity ae 


hated 
ew Memorial Foundation 546 
Pinter etital soc. - 536-537 
Pharos at Alexandria ...... 564 
tig epliaton Fund ....... 546 
las statue of Zeus ...... 564 


Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Academy of Fine Arts ....500 
Acad. partes Sciences... .500 
Buildings, tall —_-......... atl 
Capital oot Gs 5. (1790) ....259 
Descriptive . “254 
iexpasielonn (1876, 

1926 


Fels Planetarium .... 
Franklin Inst. 
Franklin’s print shop ... .254 


Independence Hall ....... 631 
cutis es Bee retire Be 
Mileage to other cities 700- Tot 
Musetm OL ATG ers bh swwi sie so 
PEL Aes LOC whee er ee 127 
Pennsylvania oad ea . 500 
Population ...... , 362, 363 
-Foreign-born ........... 326 
Postal receipts ........... 133 
PubHe “brary esc. ..ceccena 514 
"Telephones: “ser sve= he cae 703 
Philadelphia Award ........ ae 


Philadelphia Foundation ....546 


Philadelphia, U.S.N. (1801) 198 
Philippines, Republic of— 

Accession by U.S._..2..... 266 

Eee poumation; 

Rey toni aieasher 433, 434 

otties es, (pobuilation) .. 44 

433, 434 

Tater ence (1934, ""35)..207 


- Insurrection (1899) ... 3 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas 434 
Magsaysay, president 175, 434 
Merchant fleet 694 
Southeast Asia Treaty ...779 


Sugar production ......... 710 
PVEIEDHONES ho. orisha ls tree 703 
rade, foreign ..°........0cia.06< 686 
U.S. Military bases .......175 
Volcanoes ps Si See 571-572 
Weights, measures ....... 589 
World War II ; .... 208 
Philipse Castle, Manor ..... 500 
Phoenix Islands ........... 393 
Photography— 
Associations ......... 550, 558 
VA WATGB ee... trad 8, 147 


Eastman House, Rochester 499 
Inventions, noted 583 


Pulitzer Prizes... .wesa2s 138 
Physics— 

PWR nite cielo one 135-136 

College fraternity ........536 

PISOOVETIOS = 30 i svc, a laccte 584 
Pick-Sloan Plan ............ 276 
Pierce, Franklin ............ 26 
Pierpont Morgan Library... .312 
Pig iron production ......... 715 
Pike’s Peak, Colo. ......... 240 
Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth ....497 
Pilgrims (1620) ............ 195 
Pillsbury Awards ............ 38 
Pimlico racing ........ 825, 828 
Pine Tree State ............ 245 


Pines, Isle of (Fr.) . 12 
Pinochle (chances, odds) ...837 
Pioneer Mem. Park, Ky. 245, 503 
Pistol champions . 42-43, 
Piteairn Island ............. 393 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— 


Buhl Planetarium ........ 500 
Buildings) talk. ies... cow 578 
Carnegie ‘Institute ........ 500 
Pees AR Er atta tes a hehe 254 
MavOT? 55, an <atiinbis eat utiee 108 
Mellon Institute) cc cece 
Population 


Public library 
Pittsburgh Foundation 6 
Pizzaro, Francisco (1531) ...195 
Planetariums— 


Adler, Chicago .......... 505 
Buhl, Pittsburgh .. .....500 
Cleveland lise) ats 504 
Fels, Philadelphia ....... 500 
Griffith, Los Angeles ..... 511 


Hayden, New York City. ..307 
Morehead, Chapel Hill, 


N.C. 03 
Morrison, San Francisco . .510 
Planetary configurations 477-478 
Planets— 
Aphelion, perihelion 


Planets (cont’d.) 
Events, by months . 449-451 
Morning, evening stars...475 
New asteroid ............. 123 


igns and symbols 

Solar system .... 
Plantagenet, House of . 
Platt National Park 
Playing cards (odds) 
Plays see Theater 
Pledges— 

Allegiance Ae flag 
Pluto (planet). °..5....-.. 
Pocket billiards see Billiards 
Pocket vetoes 


Poe, Edgar A. .143, 246, 312 

Poets— 
Awards: >. :0 omen 9, 147 
aes 610 


Laureate (England) 
Noted — .20. sxe 606-612, 617 
Societies 559 
Poison gases— 

Accidental ae RES ee 

World War I (first use). ..204 
Poisons (deaths, rate) ..... 370 
Poker hand chances, odds ..837 
Poland— 


Air cadets escape ........ 176 
Air space dispute ...... 175 
Amnesty 0 tana. ee 165 
Area, DaDUIAHOn! 

capital aaa 434-435 
Berman resigns ........ 169 
Cities (popiiatian Pees 
Deputy premier out .. 185— 
Descriptive ...,... 45, 434- aan 
Electric power ...,...:...0. 
Gomulka, 

Wladyslaw . .185, 186, 190 
Tndhastty nationalized .::.210 
Merchant fleet 0... . 694 


Oder-Neisse 1 

Petroleum production ... 716 
Political uprising . 
Russo-German invasion ..434 
Poznan riots . 
Rokossovsky, Marshal 186, 191 


Telephonesie-... <oxic ws at ames 103 
Soviet concessions ... -190 
U.S. population born in.. 325 
Weights, measures . . 589 
Wyszynski freed w......... 187 
Polar explorations ..... 566-569 
Polar star, 1957 .. ........ 4 


Pole vaulting records— 
American ...... 876 
Olympic games 42-43, 867, 869 
World 873 

Poles (notable persons) ....611 

Poles of the Earth ........,. 487 

Police organizations (U.S.)..368 


Poliomyelitis— 

Chicago, 1956 .....75. .118 
Deaths, rate) 2. cs -unese 366 
Georgia Warm Springs ..545 
National Foundation . Bet!) 
Reszarch, 1956 ....... 118-119 
Salk vac- 

cine ..118-119, 175, 180, 184 


Sister Kenny Foundation .546 
Boutieal. assassina- 
Sr 182, 187, a6 
Political. committees ...... 80-8 
Folliical: arties see 
ce parties 
Politi ay fa ape see Refugees 


Polk, James K. (biog.) ..... 225 
Polk Memorial Award ., . 146 
Poll taxes, states with ......78 
Polo— 
Associations ..... 499-500, 559 
Champions, pecoras . + 1893 


Polo, Mareo (1271) - 194 
Pompeii destroyed (19 AD) ..193 
Ponce de Leon, Juan 
(1513) 
Pondicherry, 
Pony Express (1860) ... 2 
Popes, see Roman Catholic 
Church 
Popular vote see Vote, popular 
Population, foreign— 
British Commonwealth ...379 
Canada 384 


Cities). major... .252 447-448 - 
Continents, world .......323 
-Religious groups ..... 7 
Jewish- 227. 2 ines 328, 737 


See also specific countries 
Pepulation, U.S.— 
Age groups by sex ....... 316 
-By color .. Ye 
-By state (over 21) 
Birth, death statistics . 365 
Census, Bureau of the ....315 
Center, 1790-1950: .........327 


Population (cont’d.) 
a, 


38, 329 
Began: 1880-1950 ... 
—Metropolitan areas 


al 
Counties, by state 
Density, by state 
Employment status 
pied, 1940-1956 


Saas American 
Life span (average) ...... 
Bs on eles, 1956 .... 


Marital status .. 
Negro. 


315 
Places "3,500 and over 329- peat 


Peceious groups 
opis enrollment toes 
Special censuses, 1956 
“al aoe 1950 


ee statistics 


Urban 
Vital Geteristies 
Voters, plgivie 


Population, World 


ork— 
Nutritive value 


consumption. 678 
Port of New York Authority 303 
Port of Spain 94 
Porter, Gene Stratton, Mem, 504 
Portraits on currency, bonds 773 


‘orts— 

Distances between ... 
Traffic volume, by type . 
United States 
-—Cargo volume (tons) 688- 689 
—Tonnage entered,. cleared 691 


Area, popeeD, capital. . 
Cities (population) 


~India EDUC. ss 


Earthquake (1755) 
Electric power 
Merchant fleet 
Trade, foreign 
U.N. member 

U.S. citizens in (law) |||! 
U.S. population born in .. 


Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese Guinea 
Portuguese India 
Portuguese Timor oo 
Portuguese West Africa .... 
Post Office Department— 
Administrative personnel. . 
Dog trouble , 
mes a LS 


ieee 
Post Offices, U.S.— 


Receipts, by city 8} 
Revenues, expenditures ... 
Number (by class) 
Rural routes ierben 
Santa Claus, 
Postage nee 
Philatelic societies 
United Nations 


Postal information 


C.0.D. . : 
Domestic rates 
Insured mail 


Postal information Speed 
cA ternatio 


In’ mal rates ..13 rane 
eer aig ee 
mey order fees ........ 
Parcel post . ...129, 130-133 
Registered mail ....129, 1 
Special delivery rates 129, 130 
Postal offenses .........-- 369 
Che SAVINGA-E oho tee tae 133 

Po 


toes— 

Consumption, per capita eae 
Nutritive value _..... 
Prices, farm, 1930-56 
Production, | 1930-55 “ 
—-By state, 1955 ..... A 

Foiupae ver ... 259, 271, 278 

Potsdam Agreement ...414, 441 

Poultry products— 

Chickens, number, value. .678 
Consumption, yee capita ..678 
Prices, farm, 1930-56 ..... 67 

Pound (measure) be eee ne 

Pound, 

Power boat racing .796, 886-889 


Powers, Abigail 
(Fillimore) Riess JOS 225, 233 
Prairie State .......-......- 243 
Preakness Stakes ..........- 825 

Precipitation— 
Gities:) Wis sae sctsereteetaet= 486 
New York City ....... 489-491 


Rain, 1 inch of, mene 481 
Weather summary, 1956...123 
Prentiss Foundation ....... 547 
Presbyterian Churches— 
Headquarters ........ 
History, organization t2 
Membership -719 
National, Washingio. D.C. 282 
President of the U.S.— 


Address, form of ........ 89 
(NO ee ree 91, 149 
Appointments (law) ...... 635 
Constitutional powers 634-639 
Cabinet; 195G)= ).... eee 91-93 
Election returns, 1789-1956 51 
—By ‘state’ « i.%s.. see 52-79 
—Electoral vote ... 49, 51 


Electoral votes daw): 8595. 637 
Executive office 

-Employees (number) ....109 
Tue abies able 1955-56. ts 


Head of: State’. <5 anos 
Inauguration date ... 
Nominees, 1900-56 ........ 
Oath. of OfICe Mai acs cms 2 
SAlATV in Sa, Creu eee 
Salute to Gruner) 
Succession law . 
Term begins, limit . 
Third term (1940) 
White House .... 
aft 


St 91, 
See also Eisenhower, Dwight D. 
Presidents, 

Ancestry, religion eno wae 233 
Biographies 2 
Birth, death dates ........ 3 
Cabinets ... 
Children, numb 
Election perieien area 1956, 51 


-By states, 1900-56. . 52-79 
Enumeration ...........+5 7 
Freemasons: 2 si cas eademee 233 
Inauguration, ages at ..... 233 
Military records .......... 738 
Native states ............5 233 
Poli ties etcsaien ts aoe es 
Vetoes sh 53h eice wee 

WIVOS: 5.26. thas ie 222- 233 


Press freedom, see Freedom of 
Pressure, sea level, N.Y.C,. .489 
Price indexes 179, 185, 189, 773 
Farm produce 74, 
Prices— 
Farm crops, 1930-56 
Grains (at Chicago) tion 
Support (U.S. Govt.) .. 
Priest (form of address) 
Prime numbers 


-572 
Prince Patrick Island (area) 572 
Prince of Wales Island (area) 572 
Princess Margaret cae 380 
Princess Pat pakes 3 


Prison inmates, number ., .369 
Prizefighting see Boring 

Prizes see Awards 

Product Exchange, N. Y. ...559 
Production— 


Automobile “ono Ged. 709 
BookSihaseiact, woe 779 
Coal, “cokes anetie eae 715 


* 


Zinc 
Professional Golf Ass: 
Professional sncletles = : 
Prohibition— 


Psychiatric 
Public assistance— 


Public schools— 


Public Service Awards 47 
Public trusts ........... 544-547 
Publications, U.S. 1 

Puerto Ric 


Natural gas ......... 715, 716 
Nylon - 2 ..Waeen eee 706, 707 
Petroleum ........... 716, 717 
Rayon: 33s<.¢<..%.3 4 Se eee 706 
Rubber. 2... 25.25aeee 106 
Salto. ase. .5t< ec eeeee 715 
ee 706 
Siver. 36: «as sei 717 
Sugar... i.) Oba sae 710 
Textiles: ..: .....- >a 706 
deep products. \. .o-3--6, Til 


ees ore see Uranium 
Wood pulp, papertoard . 108 
Woo! . 706 


“858 
. 534-537 


Jones amendment (1929). are 
Kansas ends (1949) .... 


U.S.-law, repeal ..... 207, $39 
Prohibition party ........ 1 
As soa a al representation 79 
Protein (foods) ............ 684 
Protestant Churches— 

Headquarters ........: -T21 

History of leading 123-724 

Membership .......... 18-719 

National Council .........723 

Oldest in use (Del.) ...... 241 

Population, world ........ 13T 
Protestant Councils |||. |. 9 


Bishops:4 05.305... eee 722 
~Address, form of ........ 89 
Calendar, fast days ..... 733 
Headquarters yf 
eee ODOT a. 


Abolished (1947) 
Leads Germany 
Rulers 


atients 


New York State ....%.... 
Saute ees, Adm. 
= 8 


Public holidays ........ 35-736 
Public lands, U.S. .......... 267 
Public libraries— 
~-Brooklyn, N.Y. ...... 305-306 
=Cities,. UcSa erica 514 
-New York City) cone eee 311 


Attendance, expenditures 542 
Enrollment .......5.. 540, 541 
New York City 

—Athletic League ...... 878-879 
Statistics 1 


eaete vee ae 2,3 
Number, type (by sigtara .539 
Segregation ruling 4 


Teachers, salaries 
See also Education 


rs 
Altitudes ‘es low) 
Area, capital 

Cities (po Bpaiattody 
Citizenship law, U.S. 
Commonwealth status 
Descriptive: 5.<...c.a0n oe eee 
Farms (statistics) ........ 
Governor, officials, pay ...106 


Inheritance taxes ........ 663 
Legislature |: (<i. , 260 
Nationalist attacks .....°. 212 
Populasion’ 4 30 eee 260 
Resident core 100 
Riot: (1950) "ae 212 


et ah 


e 
3 
‘fl 
a 


7 zee ound, Wash. 


c's 


Srutets isd , 
feant @) 


Sugar pr production ” 


Putnam, Amelia See “398 
Pyramids, Enypt ” 193) 564, 579 
Pyrenees Mountains .. .436, 596 


—Q— 


Qatar, Arabia 

Quadrupiets born (cases) ..366 

Quakers see Friends 

Qualifications for voting ... 78 
ada— 


_ Quebec city, Can 


Attacked in wars 
Mileage to other cities “460-701 
Population 447 
Quebec province, Canada 388, 387 
Queen Maud Land (Norway) 431 
Queens Borough .. . - 298-304 
Queens Tunnel (N.Y.C.)... eae 


Queensland, Australia ...... 9 
Muintuplets =... as 372 
Quisling, Vidkun (1945) ....210 


eg oe 


RFC see Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 
Racial segregation (ruling) 214 
Racing— 
Airplane records 788-789, 855 
Automobile 796, 834 


Beye 5. 5. 42-43, 796, 859 
Bobsled .. 870-871, 876 
eset Sar S (6 oo wisi 42-43, 889 
RERRESD Bor iro! eos, vitae Tine 819-832 
~Associations ... 562 
Ice skating ...... -870- 371, 884 
Power boat ...... oe 888- “fon 


Roller skating .... 
Rowing .42-43, 863-866 
Swimming 42- 43, 798, 885-886 


Track (world) ........ 872-873 
-American ...........874-876 
(2) hh ee 870-871, 894 
MBC. 255. 42-43, 173, 896 
peacauets champions ........ 863 
Beam to moon (1946) ..... 210 
EPROM UC Ue Dery A cCo we ee oe 584 
U.S.-Canadian system 
BOM JME oo cte cnet sc at 568 
Radio— 
Missociations ~........5:... 559 
Authorizations, type ......774 
Automobile sets in use ... .774 
yy Ent Saree ea 47 
Homes with, 1930-56 ...... 7174 
Inventions; noted ......... 583 


Marconi (1896, 1901) 202, 203 
Message, first (1902) 3 
Navigation aids 
Noted personalities .. 
Production data ........ 
Sea rescue, first (1909) ...219 
Sets in US., ig aie 114 
Stations in. U.S. ........., 7 

Radio City, New York City ..312 

Radio telescopes 4 

Radium discovered "(1898) . . .202 

Railroads, foreign 
British Be lbudiize (1948) a 


French speed record ...... 98 
German speed record ..... 698 
Locomotive invented ...... 582 
Steam, first (1825) ........ 198 


Railroads, U.S.— 
Accidents, deaths .... 
Associations .. 
Cog (Colo., N.H.) . 
Dividends _..... 
Electric trolley (1885) 
Expenses, taxes ... 
Fastest runs ‘696 
“Compared with ‘French -.698 
Freight loadings (index) ..7 
Harriman Mem. Medal ..145 


6 
, 697 


Horsedrawn, first ........296 
Locomctive, first ......... 582 
PMS O sR hel yas tine cmos 696 
INEWOHOVCR 0 ect. nei Ss. 154 
Passenger, first (1828) ....198 


Passenger, freight data ...696 


Rail center, greatest ...... 243 
Revenues, distribution ....696 
PPETIGtUS mutes ae et 696 
Steam, first (1831) ....... 198 
Stocks. bonds, capital , 696 
Tom Thumb, engine .- 246 


Transcontinental (1869) . .200 


Railway Ex Service ....698 
Railway s Political = 
Rainbow see ‘Utah | °°. . 1257 


rT. 
serene Gregory (1916) ..205 
exchange ..763 
Rayon roan on. 706 
Reaumur temperature scale 487 
Reclamation, Bureau of 275-276 
Reclamation, irrigation 272- net 
RI RSICG, OMinwis, oa pokes sal ees 261 
BICAB i 287-288, 580-581 
Red Cross, American - 192, 730 
Red Cross, International -..730 
Reed, Walter, pees Otr. cae 

Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. 


Reformatories, Federal ... Bee 

Reformed Churches— 
Headquarters) (ivi... 721 
Membership ............ 19 

Registered mail ........ 129-130 


Relay races— 
American records .... 
Championships ... 
College records ... 
Interscholastic zecords 
—Championships 
—New York City . .878-879 
Olympic games 42-43, "867, 869 
World records ..... 872-873 

Relief— 

Federal dole ends (1935) . 
New York State 


Religion ........... 718-734, 737 
reds decl. bee) ORE 
Calvin, John (1534) ....... 


4) 195 

Constantine edict (313 AD) 193 
Council of Nicaea 

(Rye BD) ise Pare eee ae 193 
Council of vat (1545) ..195 
Denominations ....... 718-721 
Edict of Milan (313 nee .193 
Edict of Nantes (1560) . #195 
Foreign countries ... 
Holidays .....732-733, 735- ~136 
Holy Trinity (326 AD) 222108 
Luther, Martin (1517) ....194 
Persecution 
—Christians (64 AD) . 
SEU Need (1560) «... 
Popes, list of .... 
Population, world 737 
Protestants ..718-719, 3- 724 
Roman Catholic ...... -729 
World. Council . 0 .cic5.. oT 
See also Bible, Churches and 


specie denominations 
Religious leaders ....... 606, 616 
Remington, William W. ...212 
Rendova Is., Solomons ..... 393 
Rennel Is., Solomons ....... 393 
Rents— 

Price index)... Arse seo 7712 


Representation, proportional 179 
Representatives, U.S. ....98-100 
Address, form _of 8 
House of see Congress, U. 5. 
Salaries,“terms ........-... 
Shooting by Puerto Ricans ai 
Repreduction— 
Birth statistics . 365-366 
Gestation periods ........ 
Reptiles 
wap Hee party— 


aign of 
ety; Soe 46, 47, 154, oe 
Convention, 1956 ..... 47, 
Democrat-Publican 
Electoral vote 48, 49, 51 
First Campaign (1856) ...200 
Formed 54) 99 
National committee 
Nominees, pea =D Gres hy rane 4 
Platform, 1956 ....:....3.. 
Popular vote ....49, 51, 52- i 
Byaibels gus (ir, es 51 

eare: ounc: 

SEN ao ee 283-284, 560 

Reservoirs— 
United States 
World’s largest 

Restaurants (retail sales) . i iat 


Retail price indexes 112-17 
Retail Naless L95385b oo... 687 
Reunion (Fr.) ..:......412, 572 


Revenues, U.S.— 
Bills originate in House ..634 
Collections by source. .769- Tea 


BY ADUbe wump-cieinsiae mi te «3s sf 
Customs) Se aeersede dsc 764 
POstGl, seMewsmare ee ee tne 133 


29 
Revenues, U.S. 


(cont’d.) __ 
Ri pts eS 9 -.- 155-' 
Tax : iad 3-684 


See American Revolution 


ee Foundation ....... a 
» Syngsmanh “slam 
Rhode Island— $ 


Admitted to Union ...254, 264 
ee statistics .673-679 
Ares; Tanks \ edu .254, 264 
Birth, death statistics 365, 367 
Capital: oo tee , 264 
Counties (seats, areas) ...357 
paola a 254 

vernor, officials, pay 50, rit 
Historical Society se A 


Lake, largest: ...=2see B76 
Legislature ........... 
Marriage, sors laws 1-318 
Name, origin Of]. i.30 09 
Population, “i 10- 1950. “316-317 
—Cities, counties ..... 342, 357 
Presidential vote ...... 49, 
Social security ........ 668-6' 
Taxes... 657, 658, 662, 699 
Vital statistics ........ 365-375 
See also States, U.S. 
Rhodes, Collossus of ........ 564 
Rhodes, Island of (area) ..572 
Rhodes, Scholarships ....... 514 
Rhodesia, North, South 390 
Waterfalis*.2 4.22 ee pe ONS 
World Bank loans ........ 116 
Rice— 


Consumption, per capita. iy? a 


Nutritive value 


Production, 1930- 65 erm or 
Richmond Borough ........ 298 
Rifle champions ..... 42-43, 860 
Right Ascension— 

Stars, {195% Gee ees 475 

Sun, JOST * anise ae 473 
Riis Park parking field .....241 
Ringling Bros. Circus ....... 178 
Ringling Museums (Fla.) ..503 
Rio-de Oro (Spanish) ...... 437 
Rio Grande River ...... 271, 579 

Big Bend Natl. Pk, .......580 


Riots, panics— 
Amritsar, India (1919) 205 
Astor Place, N.Y.C, (1849) 199 
Bombay, India ........... 21 
Brooklyn Bridge (1883) 
Calcutta, India (1946) ....2 


Detroit, Mich. (1943) .... 
Draft, N.Y.C. (1863) .... 2 
Financial (i873, 84) 201, ig 
Germany, East "(1953) Secret 


Harlem, N.Y.C. (1943) ....210 


Haymarket (1886) ..... 202 
Herrin, Ill., strike (1922) 206 
India mutiny (1857) . 217 
Puerto Rico (1950) ....... 212 
Slaves revolt (1712) ....... 196 
Steel strikers (1892) ...... 202 
Riouw Archipelago ey. 419 
Rivers— 
Coastal ports, tonnage te 689 
Dams, reservoirs ..... 2-277 
Foreign: | ..c: sac eee 


9 

Freight carried on (total) 687 
Of No Return (Idaho) ....242 
St. Lawrence Seaway ..... 273 
United States 2 
—Longest 
See also specific rivers 

Roads— 
Conn. Turnpike 241 
Federal-state program 172, 185 
Garden State Parkway ....251 
Gulf Freeway, Houston ...256 
Highest in U.S. (Colo.) ...267 
Mt. Vernon Highway, D.C. 260 


New Jersey Turnpike .....251 
New York State ...... 287, 288 
Ohio Turnpike ........... 253 
Parkways, national ...... 580 
Pennsylvania Turnpike 254 
Rural mileage, U.S. ......698 
Skyline Drive, Va. ....... 258 
Thruway, New York ......288 
Touring distances - .700-702 
Trans- Anne ternaees 433, 444 


Rochester, N, Y.— 
Arts and Sciences Museum 499 
City manager 108 
Eastman House (museum).499 
Population ...... 338, 362, 363 

Rock formations (classes) ..564 

Rockefeller Center, N.¥.C. 312 


Rockefeller Foundation ...547 
Rocket Society, Amer. ......570 
Rockingham Park racing ...828 
Rockne, Knute (1931) ......206 


Rocky Mountain Natl. birt 580 
ions 


er skating eatin, 1835) ; 
Roman Catholic Ch 
Apostolic delegates to U.S. 
Avignon (1309) 
eee er Cardinals ..... Bs 


—Address, form 
Immaculate Conception ee 
Membership, U.S 72 


Popes— 

—Address, form of 
—Avignon Ha. (1309) . 
—Beatifications 
—Chronological list 
-Infallibility aah 
-Italy guarantee (1 
—Julius II (1506) 
—Leo III (800) 
Eon ITI (1545) 


is XI 

har 161, 164, 170, 726, 
-Urban II, crusade 
-Vatican City, State of 45, 
Population, world 


Welfare Ramer ence 
aomen see 
man rulers, cameron 
—_ Rome, Ancient 
Ronne, expeditio: 
Roosevelt, Anna “Eleanor 231, 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.— 
co ae attempt .... 
AS OM neon sua eee ie 
Birthday s(peliday) 
GUOQAD))eenenite stern 0) 
Four Freedoms 
Library, Hyde Park, N.Y.. 
Pearl Harbor (1946) 
Third term (1940) 


Yalta Conference 
Roosevelt, Theodore— 


Mount Rushmore Mem. .. 
Museum, New York City .. 
National Park 
Sagamore Hill Shrine .... 
Bismarck, N.D. cabin 
Rough Riders (1898) 
Roosevelt, Theodore, Medal 
Roots (square, cube) . 
Rope climb champions 
Rose Bowl games 
Rose Selections Award 
Rose Island, Samoa 2 
Rosenbergs, Julius & Ethel .. 
Resenthal, Herman (1912) .. 
Rosicrucian societies 
Charley (1874) 
Ross, Nellie T. (1924) 
Rotary International 
Rothstein, Arnold (1928) 
Rough Riders (1898) 203 
Rowing records . .42-43, 863-866 
Royal Gorge, Colo. 5 
Royal Hotel fire (1892) 
Address, form of 
Families of Europe ... 
Ruanda, Belgian Congo 


Imports, exports 
Rudolph, Lucretia 
Garfield 
Rulers of the World 
Exports, imports, 1954-55, .710 


ia— 
Boe population, 
LA ASR. Sec OT een ren 
Cities (population) 
Communism (1947) 


Merchant fleet 
Petroleum production 
Royal family 
U.S. pepulation born in 
Rumsey James (1787) . 
Runs and walks— 
American records 
Champions, 1956 


eae and walks (cont’d. 

lympic games 
Wrarid records 
on 


"realy (i . 698 
Rush-Bagot Trea’ ‘dati . 198 
Russell Is., Solo 393 
Russian Empire— 

Ended 1917. For subsequent. 
history see Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

Alaska, 1740-1867 ....261, 266 

Authors, composers ....... 612 


Crimean War, 1853 .....-- 199 
Explorers” 0 2==- --05- =e oe 615 
Japanese War, 1904 ..... 203 
Jews massacred, 1903)... .o: 203 
Noted persons ......-....- 12 
Rasputin killed, 1916. a 205 
Romanovs killed, 1917 ....205 
Rulers, czars .....-.-. 42, 605 
Ships lost in war ....218, 219 
Turkish War, 1877 ....-.- 202 
World Warl.......... 200-201 


Russian Soviet Federal 

Socialist Republic 
Russians, noted . 612 
Russo-Japanese War “(1904) “$03 
Ruth, George Herman Seg 


Foundatione............-. 5 

Lifetime record ..... 808-809 
Ruthenia, U.S.S.R. .....-...- 41 
Ryder Cup (golf) ......-... 858 
Rye— 

Chicago spot prices ....... 677 

Grain center receipts ..... 681 

Prices, farm, 1930-56 .....676 

Production, 1930-55 ...... 675 

—By state, ye ee ce: 679 
Ryukyu fstinds (area) ...... 572 

— Ss a 
Saar, The .....:.... 150, 172, 182 
Saba Island ................ 430 
Sacco-Vanzetti case ........ 205 
Safety Council, National ....560 
Sage Foundation ........... 547 
Sagebrush State ............ 250 
Sahara, Spanish ............ 437 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
CLUDES ROR aie «etc 195, 242 


St. Bartholomew massacre ..195 
St. Christopher (Kitts) Is...394 
St. Clair, Lake ............. 579 


St. Croix, Virgin Is. ........ 262 
St. Eustatius Island ........ 430 
St. Helena Island ...... 329, 524 
St. John, Virgin Is. ......... 394 
St. Joseph, Mo., Museum ...508 
St. Kitts Island ............ 394 


St. Lawrence Canal ......... 693 
St. Lawrence River— 


Discovered (1534) ........ 195 
Length,- outflow .......... 579 
Navigable distance ....... 384 
SCAWAY Ge «5.0/5 + cient es 273 
St. Louis, Mo. .............. 249 
Academy of Science ...... 508 
Bulldings, tall .<.. saan iee: 578 
City Art Museum ......... 508 
Exposition (1904) ........ 203 
Mayors, ..ajvino sami ened 108 
Oper chi ueii caine eae 127 
Population ...... 336, 362, 363 
Public library... scusaru 514 
St. Lucia Island . 394 


St. Martin Island . 
St. Patrick (432 AD) 
St. Patrick’s Day .... 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Buildings, tall .578 
BYOR ec cnen 108 
Minnesota Hist. Soc. ae 
Opera, 1956 

ee ols 


Salaries 


Armed fOxces* ic. ee 738-754 
Cabinet members ......... 

Federal govt. officials ..... 91 
Governors (state) ........ eaten 
JUGS -ULS.8 eee 3-95 


ofticialsdie.. anes 111- 
President of the U.S. ..... I 
Queen Elizabeth II ....... 380 
Representatives, U.S. ..... 98 


Sales— 
Automobile (factory) 
Consumer credit z 
paige store (index 
Ri 1953-55 (value) - 


ity 
Salic House (German rulers) 603 
oar polio vaccine 175, 180, 184 


Consumption foxcraie’ -- 745 
Ocean (content) . ee 
rere ps U:8s S25 115 


Salutations, persons of rank Be 
Salutes, honors ............. 
Salvador see El Salvador 
Salvation Army 719. 721, 731 
aa Islands, Philippines | .433 


Soares ae 263 
Descriptive ...... 263 
as eg (statistics) . .673 
Population .......... 345 
Samoa, New Zealand (aiean 572 
Samoa, Western 393 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Alamo, Missions 


Buildings, tall 

City eigeire he -108 
Opera, 1956 . aaa . 227 
Population 343, 362, 363 


San Cristobal Is., Solomons 393 
San Diego, Calif.— 
City manager 
Museums 
Population .. 
aE Library 
San. esanicn Calif. 
Academy of Sciences . 
Bomb explosion (1916) 
Buildings, tall 
DeYoung Museum 
Earthquake, fire (1906) 
Foundation ..25..4.... ¢0nme 5 
Golden Gate Exp. (1939) . .208 
Library, Un. of Calif. ..... 512 
Mayor, <2 ..<. 22. pe 108 
Mileage to U.S. cities Pa 
Mileage to foreign ports . .692 
7 


Mint (Coinage) ........... 64 
Museum of Art .... 0 b.uae 511 
Opera, 1956)... .,.... eee 121 


Palace, Legion of Hanae 511 
Population ie 330, 362, 363 
—Foreign=horn) 7s. -\eee 326 
Postal receipts 20). ane 133 


Public: Library ‘ne. .s. eee 514 
Spanish missions ......... 511 
‘Telephones. . <7, na. esse 703 
United Nations conf. .....781 
San Jacinto Museum™...,... 09 


San Juan Capistrano Mission 510 


San Juan Capistrano race . .824 
San Marino’ 2. ">. .iccsssiee 436 
San Pasqual race .........., 824 


San Tome Isl. (Portugal 3: ee 
Sand Island 3 36 3 

Sander, Herman N. 
Santa Anita racing ... 824, 
Santa Barbara Coll. library 512 


Santa Barbara Museum ....512 
Santa Catalina Island . 240, 572 
Santa Claus, Ind. .......... 244 


Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
(1609) 


Navajo Art Museum 
Santiago,\ battle of 
(C1898) Sor race ee 203, 
Sao Miguel Island (area) ... 
Saratoga Historical Park ... 


Sarawak (Br. colony. ee 389 
Sardinia (area) ............ 572 
Sark Island (area) .......... 572 
askatchewan, Canada ..... 387 
Satellite Vanguard, U.S. 570 
Satellites, solar system -412 
Saturn (planet) ...449-451, 453 
Morning, evening star ....475 
Rises, sets, 1957 ......-- 480 
Solar System ............. 479 
Saudi Arabia— 


Arab Big -3.4306 ssc eeree 162 
Area, population, capitals. .395 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive 

Merchant fleet 


=~) 


_ Saudi Arabia (cont’d.) 


‘Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 686 
‘tripartite pact ............ 165 
ASRS) 1 a ee 168 
-Savaii Is., W. Samoa ...... 393 
Savannah, Ga.— 
Wuitdings, tall. 22 :....5.. 578 
City-manager -.. 2. ...... 08 
Population ...... 331, 363, 364 


Savings Bank La Insurance 291 
Savings in U.S. -T11 
Postal 


Saxons— 
Hngiish rulers ..2 5.2.0.5: aie 
German rulers 


Schoiarships— 


Amer. Academy in Rome. a 


American Legion ......... 


Pueeenheim™.. -.g..5.88-. 545 
LUE EE 0 ne ear eee ian 
Journalisin, Columbia U...146 

MARGOT surg soos. S ceo ee oe 146 
IMIsBCAMeTICA sis). s.. Fass 141 
PROCESS fist) winch ae ee 514 
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Volunteer State ........... 255 Jefierson Memorial ....... 282 Welland Canal . 
Volunteers of Lincoln Memorial .|.| ||| 283 Wellton Canal, Ariz | 
America ...... 719, 721, 731 Mileage to other cities 700-702 Wenner-Gren Foundation 
Vote, electoral— National Gallery of Art ...281 West Africa, British 
Law (Constitution) ..635, 637 Population ........ 362, 363 West Africa, French ...._.. 
President, ... .38, 48-49, 51 


Postal receipts .. 133 ! 
Vote, popular— Presidents’ Church |||. 282 West Borneo ............ | 
MEOWBUTONS cy cc reisc ste. Coe 50 Public buildings ...... 278-285 asa ) 


est Germany see Germany, 
Federal Republic of 

_ West aap British ....393-394 

"West Point Military Acad. .743 

West Suluerser Is. (area). .572 

A West Virginia— 

z Admitted to Union ....258-264 
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ROR NN ora. cyan. oe 258, 

Counties ‘(seats, areas) ... 
} DeserIpyives si, eyes 25 
% Governor, Officials, pay 
Lake, largest 

Legislature 


; se -10: 
Marriage, divorcelaws 373, 374 
‘ Population, 1870-1950 316-317 
: —Cities, counties ....344, 361 
Presidential vote Sa ee 
r- podal pecurtty gamete 


Tax 
/ Vital mratiatics ee asyast 365-375 
See also States, ws. 
Westchester Co. parks ..... 287 
Westchester Handicap ...... 820 


Westchester Welfare Found. 547 
Western pea 


BSBBReUDall. §. 6... wea woes 838 
Football (Big 10-9) 7 a. 812 
mrackvand field...........% 882 
West. European Union ..... 215 
Western Explorations ...... 615 


Western Hemisphere, pop. 323 
Western Reserve Hist. Soc. 504 


Western Samoa ............ 393 
Westerner Stakes .......... 822 
Westernmost point, U.S. ....597 
Westminster Kennel Club ..851 
Westminster Statute ....... 380 
Whaling Museum .... ....497 
eat— 
Chicago spot prices ...... 677 
Exports, 1940-55 .......... 681 
Grain center receipts ....681 
IPEICCR, FAYE 3. 5. ee es es 676 
fexotuctions once. ant. 0s 675 
=By state, 1955 ......... 679 


Supply in U.S., 1915-55...677 
Beekey Rebellion (1794) ...197 
Whiskey— 

eeports, ImMports®... - 2.5 ae 

Broduction ..<....-.-2..-%- 

ite, Harry Dexter (1955) aa 
White House— 


Descriptive ........... 279-280 
Employees (number) ...... 109 
President’ Bastai x ha 91, 149 
Visitors, admission of -...278 
White Mountains, N.H. ...250 
White Russia .............. 441 
White, Stanford (1906) ..... 203 
Whitehead Foundation ....547 
Whitman; Walt (1855) ..... 199 
Whitney Foundation % 547 


Whitney Museum, N.Y.C. ...3 
Wholesale price indexes 181, 1713 
Widener art collection ......2: 
Widener Handicap ... 
Wieboldt Foundation 


Wight, Isle of (area) 5 

Wightman Cup (tennis) ....891 
Wildlife services ........,.. 855 
Wilhelm II, Germany . .413, 603 
Wilhelmina, Queen ... .430, 605 


William I, Germany 


(1871) ies 
William the Silent Award. ..146 


Williams Handicap ........ ‘821 
Williams, Roger .........-- 123 
Williamsburg, Va._......... 502 
Willkie Memorial Residing, .306 
Wills, testaments ...... 188, 663 
Wilmington, Del. ........... 241 
yen ee Society of ..... bor 
7) Siler 
Population es 331, 363, 364 
Wilson Is., Solomons ....... 393 


Wilson, Woodrow (biog.) . 230 
Wilson, W., Foundation 144, 547 
wie Cave, S. Dakota ...... 580 


Win 
Designations, FONCE® Aseosi eye 488 
Highest, New York City ..490 
Velocity, by station ... j 
Weather, relation to . 
Windsor Hotel fire (1899 é 
Windsor, House of ......... 
Windward Islands .......... 


Wine— 
Bxeise tax ..-....... 655 
Exports, imports .......... 
prpauttlon Br cae ot ase canoe 710 
Winter season .............. 473 
Wireless (1896, 1901) ..202, 203 
Wisconsin— 


Admitted to Union ...258, 264 


Wisconsin T 264 
Witchcraft (1656, 92) ..195, 196 
Withers Stakes ............. 819 
Wolverine State ............ 247 
Women— 


Wonder State 
Wonders of the World . 
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Governor, officials, pay ...102 
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Marriage, divorcelaws 373, 374 
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Presidential vote ....... 49 
ae security: i... 
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Vite statistics 
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Age 21 or over, by state ..319 
Associations ......,0....0 


Aviation records ,..... 188-789 
Awards 
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Heights, weights ......... 376 
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Life span, average 

Marriage 
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—Prospects, by ag 
Military ery lee. Us. 145-746 
Minimum Wage law (N.Y.) as 
Social Security .-..... 664-6 

Suffrage Amendment ..79, 639 
Wyoming suffrage ........ 259 


Women in the Air Force— 


History, organization ..... T45 
Pay scale, allowances .738-739 
Strength! hoses ls Bove TAL 


Women in the Coast Guard .744 
Women Marines— 


History, organization ..... 746 
Pay scale, allowances .738- ue 


Women in Medical Service ..745 
Women in the Navy— 


History, organization ..... 145 
Pay scale, allowances .738-739 


Women Nurses ......... 745-746 
Women’s Army Corp’ 


History, Seeunbanene .38, 745 
Pay scale, allowances 138-739 
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Wood Memorial race ....... 8 
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Production (U.S. worl 
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Woolworth’s 5 & 10 (1879) 208 
Worcester Antiquarian ..... 
Work stoppages Sh keeper Oe 40 
Workmen’s compensation— 


First state law (Wis.)....259 
New York State......... 229 


World Bank see United Nations 
World Council of Churches 721 
World languages............ 7134 

World areas, populations 435 
World Peace Foundation... .547 


World rulers.............. 41-42 
World Serie see Baseball 

_ World War 

. Allied mations Baretaaa tana 750 


Armed forces, by country 750 
Casualties, by country....750 
Cemeteries, Amer., abroad 751 
Central powers............ 750 
Dawes plan (1924)....... 206 
Debt owed U.S..........- ae 
First American killed... .205 
Military leaders, U.S..... 616 
Peace treaties 

-Russia-Germany Oe .205 
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Principal events...... 204-205 
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World War Ii— 


African campaigns... .208-209 
Allied powers.............. 150 


World War II (cont’d.) 
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Vital statistics -...... 365-375 
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Yacht racing ...40-41, 175, 896 
Yale University— 
Art gallery .....2o lneaeee 496 
Harvard, jowing contests 865 
Libravies.-... oss cee 496 
Peabody Museum ......... 496 
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Yalta Agreement ........-.- “8 Young Women’s Hebrew — 
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Takis Handoay Mt $22 Youthfal. Stakes:....----2 6 322 
Yap Island (area) .......-- 572 pee eee Pete t 
DA openers 453, 478 Area, population, capital 445 
Christian era began ...... 93 Balkan defense p: Bo er 
Era, relation to ........-. 454 Brioni conferences........ 
Sidereal, tropical ....... 478 Cities ulation)... Fir 
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Yosemite National Park... 580 RIOT eee ee pete scene 446 
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See err ae 
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if i . 2 Tito-Khrushchev talks... .182 San Diego, Sis 
Beet rn? Christan Asahi Trade, U.S. (value)...... 686 Zuyder Zee (former).......- 


Additions and Changes While Press was Running 


Actors and Actresses (Pp. 619-625)—The follow- 
ing actors died in 1956; Tommy Dorsey, Nov. 26; 
Norman Kerry, Jan. 12; Paul Kelly, Nov. 6; Jed 
en, ae eeanes L. Sullivan, Nov. 19; and 

ctor Young, Nov. 10. 

American Colleges and Universities (P. 515-528) 
—Elected presidents of the following colleges: 
Kansas State Teachers, Pittsburg, Dr. Leonard 
Axe; Princeton University, Dr. Robert Francis 
Goheen; Skidmore, Dr. Val H. Wilson. * 
142-148)—Guggenheim Memorial 
$10,000 grand prize, awarded on Nov. 28, 1956, to 
the British painter Ben Nicholson, for his abstract 
picture ‘“‘August 1956 (Val d’Orcia).” 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


British Cabinet (P. 381)—Cabinet changes Oct. 
18, 1956: Antony Head, Minister of Defense, re- 
placing Sir Walter Monckton, resigned; .Sir Fred- 
erick R, H. Millar, Permanent Under Secretary of 
State, Foreign Office, replacing Sir Ivone Kirk- 
patrick; John Hare, Secretary for War, replacing 


Antony Head; John Scott Maclay; iter of 
State, Colonial Office, replacing John Hare. ‘ 
British Africa—Gold Coast (P. 390)—British 


government announced Sept. 18, 1956, Gold Coast 
would be given independence Mar. 6, 1957, as 
Ghana, with British Governor-General, including 
British Togoland, UN trust territory, subject to 
UN apPreval. 

India (Pp, 417-419)—States reduced from 27 to 14 
and 6 territories in reorganization effective Nov. 
1, 1956. States: Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, 
Kerala (former Travancore-Cochin), Madhya Pra- 
desh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Jammu-Kashmir. 
Territories: Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, Manipur, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Tripura, Laccadive 


Islands. 

) Netherlands (Pp. 429-430)—Premier Willem 

purees re-appointed Oct. 10, 1956, new cabinet an- 

—cyinced Oct. 12. 

preogoland, French (P. 411)—Internal autonomy 
republic within the French Union approved 


—*by French cabinet Aug. 24. Togoland assembly 


epretnted Nicholas Grunitzky first Premier Sept. 


Vietnam South (P. 445)—Constitution promul- 
gated Oct. 26, 1956. 


La Marca 


George T. Mannin 
District, died Dec. 1, 1956. 

Noted Americans of the Past (P. 618)—F. Luis 
Mora (1874-1940) whose name appears under 
American etchers, is better known as a painter 
and should be so classified. 

Population (P. 337)—Population of Reno, Ne- 
vada should be 32,497 (not 2,497). 

Roman Catholic Hierarchy (P. 727)—The Most 
Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, (71), Archbishop of 
Brooklyn, died Nov. 26, 1956. The Most Rev. Bar- 
tholomew J. Eustace, (69), Bishop of Camden, 
N. J. died Dec. 11, 1956. 

Msgr. Joseph B. Brunini appointed Auxiliary 
Bishop of Natchez, Mississippi. 

Msgr. Harry A. Clinch appointed Auxiliary 
Bishop of Monterey-Fresno, California. 

Bishop Lambert A. Hoch of Bismarck, North 
Dakota, transferred to Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Bishop William O. Brady of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, transferred to St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Rulers of Middle Europe (P. 603)—Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy should read Francis Joseph I, 
and Charles I, grandson should be grand-nephew. 

United Nations Structure (P. 782)—General As- 
sembly on Dec. 7, 1956, elected the Philippines to 
a one-year term on the Security_Council, and on 
Dec. 19, 1956, elected Colombia, Iraq and Sweden 
to two-year terms. 

Vice Presidents (P. 234)—Age of John Tyler 
should be 71, and Theodore Roosevelt 60. 

Women’s Army Corps (P. 745)—Lt. Col. Mary 
L. Milligan named py ht Nov. 28, 1956. 


ORTS 
Football—Coach of the Year (P. 81%)—Bowden 
Wyatt, Univ. of Tennessee. 


Pillsbury $100,000 Baking Contest 


Eighth annual Pillsbury bakeoff, Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York, N. Y., Dec. 10-11: grand prize, 
$25,000 to Mrs. Hildreth Hathaway, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., for casserole dish of meat and 
dumplings; second prize, $5,000, to Natalie R. 
Riggin, 15, of Olympia, Wash., for ‘hoot owl 
cookies’’; other prizes: $3,000 to Mrs. Raymond 
Myers, Milan, Ill.; $3,000 to Irene Korrell, 12, 


Frederick, Md.; $3,000 to Mrs. Leland .E. Ross, 
Roscommon, Mich.; $2,000 to Mrs. C. W. Myers, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; $1,000 to Mrs. Thos. ‘4 
Little Silver, N. J.; $1,000 to Barbara Campbell, 
Dayton, Va.; $500 to Dianne Illingworth, Portland, 
Ore. Other awards among them a trip to New 
York for 100 contestants, added up to a total of 
Beas given by Pillsbury Mills.in graded bak- 
ng contests. 


Official Vote of the Electoral College, Dec. 17, 1956 


The 531 members of the Electoral College cast 
their votes for President Dec, 17, 1956, under 
the terms of the Constitution providing each 
state with as many electors as it has members of 
Congress. The result: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 457 
Adlai E. Stevenson, 73, Walter B, Jones, 1. An 
elector may use his own judgment in voting. 


although expected to express the will of his state. 
Under these terms W. F. Turner, Montgomery, 
Ala., pledged to vote for Stevenson, voted for 
Circuit Judge Walter B. Jones of Alabama for 
President and Gov. Herman Talmadge of 
Georgia for Vice President. Turner was only the 
fourth elector in American history to vote in- 
dependently. 


Japan Admitted as 80th Member of the United Nations 


Japan became the 80th member of t i 
Nations on Dec. 18, 1956, when the Gener 
Assembly unanimously endorsed the resolution of 
51 nations approving its election. Delegates of 
the Union of South Africa and Hungary were the 


only ones absent. The election was announced by 
the President of the Assembly, Prince Wan Wait- 
kayakon of Thailand, after which Foreign Minis- 


ter Shigemitsu of Japan and his dele; 
were seated. R pares es 


E , Invented a device that will 1 
er oe e \ i what will lock all the drawers, and now 
tas ete tet Re pub an incentive award of $1,000. Officials figured he 
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The World Almanac 


and Book of Facts for 1957 


The 181st anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 1776, falls on July 4, 1957. 
The 170th anniversary of the signing of the Constitution of the United States, 1787, falls on September 
17, 1957. The Government declared the Constitution in effect March 4, 1789. 


The WeRLD ALManac first appeared 89 years ago, in 1868, as a booklet published by the New York 
World, and giving political and economic information. Annual publication was discontinued in 1876. 
In 1886 Joseph Pulitzer revived the WorLp ALMANac as a comprehensive record of American and foreign 
activities. It has been published annually since, arid in 1957 enters its 72nd year. In 1931 it was 
acquired by Scripps-Howard, and until 1951 bore the imprint of the New York World-Telegram. 
It is now published in paper and cloth-bound editions by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 
a ee ee ee 


Benjamin Franklin, one-time editor of Poor Richard’s Almanac, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States, in 1750 wrote to Samuel Johnson in London: 
“I believe as you do, that nothing is of more importance for the public weal than to form and) 
train up youth in wisdom and virtue. Wise and good men are, in my opinion, the strength of 
@ state, far more so-than riches or arms, which, under the management of ignorance and wickedness, 
often draw on destruction, instead of providing for the safety of the people.’’ 

President George Washington, in his message to Congress on December 7, 1796, said: “To secure _ 
respect to a neutral flag requires a naval force organized and ready to vindicate it from insult and 
aggression.’’ 


The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment or criti- 
cism, that attest the usefulness of the Wortp. ALManac, and invites suggestions for improve- 
ment of its services to readers. Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. ¥. 
The Wortp AtManac does not decide wagers. 


MAJOR EVENTS OF 1956 
FOREIGN 
1 Joint military action by Great Britain and France against Egypt to recover 
control of Suez Canal, and by Israel to stop border attacks, which wrecked opera- 
tion of Canal, increased Arab solidarity, accelerated Soviet penetration and incurred 
American opposition. 
2 First international police force, the United Nations Emergency Force, organized 
with backing of United States and 18 other nations, to take over disputed Suez 4 
points after cease-fire and withdrawal was obtained by U. N 
3 Decree by President Nasser of Egypt seizing the Suez Canal Co., and nationalizing 
Canal, prompted by withdrawal of proposed loans by United States, Britain and 


ee 


the International Bank to finance Aswan Dam. 

4 Open revolt by Hungary against Soviet occupation and massacre of Hungarians i 

by Soviet machine guns and tanks in support of puppet government. y 

Reyolt of Poznan workers in Poland and rise of national spirit for independence 

sy from Soviet domination and withdrawal of Soviet troops, partially achieved. i 

Reversal of Stalinist tough policy by Khrushchev and Bulganin, after denuncia- 

6 tion of the crimes of Stalin and the ‘cult of the individual,” leading to con- 

eessions to Tito, abolition of -Cominform, removal of Molotov as foreign minister, 
confounding party policies and stirring up satellites. 


DOMESTIC 
1 Reelection of President Eisenhower on record of peace and prosperity, and vote 
of confidence for Democratic Congress. 
iti to desegregation of schools in the South, with manifesto of “lawful 
2 eeelstance by 19 U. S. Senators and 80 Representatives; acts to shut out Negroes 
in the University of Alabama and in Clinton, Tenn.; adoption of constitutional amend-~ 
ment by Virginia authorizing use of tax funds for private schools. 
Sinking of Italian liner Andrea Doria after collision with Swedish liner Stock- 
3 Bein off New England coast; all but 50 saved. 
i f ial security to women at 62 and to Armed Forces by Congress, 
4 Ren oi sperootiated $34 billion, for defense, nearly $4 billion for foreign aid, and 
authorized a 16-yr. highway program to cost $33 billion. 
HEADLINES OF THE YEAR 


, ste Chinese Violate Burmese Border, 
President Suffers Ieitis Attack. Bo 
y, 14, Wins $100,000 Quiz Show. 
Grace Kelly Marries Prince of Monaco. Egypt votes Nasser President, New Constitution, 


Rocky Marciano Retires as Boxing Champ. President Releases U-235 worth $1 Billion. 

Independence for Morocco and Algiers. Jordan Arms Against Israel. 

Needles Wins Kentucky Derby. Argentina Hangs 26 Peronist Rebels. 

Soviet Union Cuts Armed Forces. Steelworkers Strike; Get Huge Raise. 

Frogman Crabb Dies Under. Soviet oe an Nee Coneeine ae re me ae 
Moscow Air Show. angster Ss Victor Riesel. 

Twining, USAF Chief, visits = Russians Lead Melbourne Olympics. 


rink’s Express Robbery Solved by FBI 
eaeen Fights Nixon’s Nomination. 
Don Larsen Pitches Perfect Game. 


British Exile Makarios from Cyprus. 
Planes Crash over Grand Canyon, 
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Suez Controversy 


pe 


a ec ee a a 


ARMED INTERVENTION IN SUEZ CONTROVERSY | 
United States Supports U. N. Police Force, Peace by Negotiation 


As the year 1956 closed the United Na- 
tions Reeoeency, Force—the first inter- 
national supervisory force had moved 
into the Suez Canal zone to restore nor- 
mal conditions. It was created Nov. 5 on 
the strong urging of Canada, with the 
backing of the United States, to take the 
place of British, French and Israeli mili- 
tary forces on Egyptian territory. 

It emphasized the critical situation that 
had developed after Israel attacked Egypt, 
and Britain and France landed troops and 
bombed Egyptian air fields. British-French 
military intervention divided the British 
at home, endangered the Commonwealth 
and NATO, and brought about American 
demands for withdrawal of the troops. 

The intervention had results. damag- 
ing to the West. The Suez Canal was 
blocked by Egyptian sabotage. Oil pipe 
lines were destroyed by Syrian malcon- 


tents. Tankers had to make the long trip. 


around the Cape of Good Hope and oil had 
to be rationed in Britain. Decision of the 
U. S. to supply more oil to Britain and 
France threatened higher prices in the 
U. S. The arbitrary position of President 
Wasser was reinforced. Huge supplies of 
Communist arms were reported captured 
by the Israelis. 


{British Foreign Secy. Selwyn Lloyd in the 
House of Commons quoted Israeli sources saying 
Israel had captured 1,500 military vehicles, 60 
armored personnel-carriers, 250 pieces of artillery, 
30 T-34 tanks, 200 Czech anti-tank guns and 7,000 
tons of ammunition.] 


U. S.-BRITAIN CANCEL LOANS 


Nasser, unable to buy arms in the West, 
arranged late in 1955 by barter for a large 
supply from Czechoslovakia, channel for 
the Soviet Union. ig Sepa for increased 
arms by Israel were denied by the West, 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Eden stating they did not wish to con- 
tribute to an arms race. Secy. of State 
Dulles indicated later that Israel ought to 
turn to Britain and France rather than 
the U. S. In the meantime the Soviet 
Union began supplying arms to Syria, 
which showed strong Communist influ- 
ence, and Jordan ousted the British com- 
manhder of its Legion and massed troops 
on the Israeli frontier, 

Nasser wanted money to start the 
Aswan Dam, to cost over $1 billion. The 
U. S. contemplated an initial loan of $56,- 
000,000; Britain one of $14,000,000, and the 
International Bank one of $200,000,000 
Egypt was unable to get an agreement 
with the Sudan on backing up the Nile 
into Sudan territcry, whereupon the 
Soviet Union offered to ‘induce’ Sudan 
to agree. The Administration and Mem- 
bers of Congress dealing with foreign 
affairs decided the Egyptian economy was 
already obligated too heavily to pay for 
the dam and withdrew the U. S. offer 
July 19. Britain did likewise after con- 
sulting Washington. The International 
Bank announced July 23 that its proposed 
loan was contingent on U. S.-British 
grants and hence had expired. 

Previously Nasser had implied that the 
Soviet Union might help build the dam 
and Sen. Mike Mansfield (D.-Mont.) of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
quoted 2 Egyptian sources on Soviet offers 
up to a $300,000,000, 30-yr. loan, payable in 
rice and cotton. No official commitments 
were made by the Soviet Union. 

After publicly denouncing the Western 
Powers President Nasser July 26 an- 
nounced a decree making the Suez Canal 
Co. (Compagnie Universelle du Canal 


Maritime de Suez) an pian oint 
stock company, to be operat y an inde- 
endent agency under the Ministry of 
Cormaeree: Shareholders would be reim- 
bursed. All funds of the Co. in Egypt or 
abroad were blocked, banks were pro- 
hibited from disposing assets of the Canal 
and personnel could not-leave without 
permission, on pain of penalties. Nasser 
declared 120,000 Egyptians had died in 
building the Canal and the Co, had taken 
£35,000,000 (nearly $100,000,000) annually 
“from us.” The Canal would be run by 
Egyptians and the profits used to build 
the Aswan dam. : 

On July 27 Egypt seized the offices of the 
Co. and declared martial law in the Canal 
strip. Britain and France July 28 blocked 
all public and private Egyptian funds in 
their countries. Fhe Egyptian Canal Au- 
thority ordered all tolls paid to the Egyp- 
tian govt., ships refusing payment to be 
barred. 

[The convention guaranteeing free passage 
through the Suez Canal was enacted Oct. 29, 1888, 
at Constantinople and ratified Dec. 22, 1888, by 
Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Spain, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Russia and the Ottoman 
Empire (Turkey). Its terms: The Canal shall be 
free and open in time of war as in time of peace, 
to every vessel of commerce or of war, without 
distinction of flag. Ships of war may use it, but 
may not stay more than 24 hours in terminal 
and -belligerents must be 24 apart. The 
in Egypt of the powers should supervise 
it. The Egyptian govt. (ruled by a Khedive, a 
the Ottoman Empire) was to insure 
operation of the treaty.] 


SEEKING A WAY OUT 


Attempts to solve the Suez impasse by 
negotiation were made for 3 mos. follow- 
ing seizure, but invariably foundered on 
Nasser’s insistence_on Egyptian sover- 
eignty and control. His act was endorsed 
by the Soviet Union, which threatened 
help by “volunteers” if the Arab nations 
were attacked; by Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, who said sovereignty of 
Egypt was without question, though he 
did not endorse Nasser’s method. 

Britain, France and the U. S., called a 
London conference of 24 nations respon- 
sible for 80% of Canal traffic. Egypt called 
it “collective colonialism” and demanded 
a conference of signatories of the 1888 
convention (and its heirs) and 45 states 
using the Canal. The USSR asked 22 addi- 
tions, including Communist China and 
East Germany. 

Out of several conferences came the 
Suez Canal Users Assn. of 18 nations, 
Selwyn Lloyd, British Foreign Secy., ch. 
This body was to promote safe operation 
of the Canal and hold all tolls, pending 
final settlement, recognizing the “rights” 
of Egypt. Prime Minister Menzies headed 
a committee, including Under Secy. Loy 
Henderson, to confer with Nasser, but 
Nasser was uncooperative. 

U. N. Security Council Sept. 26 began 
a discussion of the Suez question on an 
Anglo-French complaint and counter- 
charges by Egypt. Israel’s U. N. delegate 
accused Egypt of blacklisting 103 ships. 

Dag Hammerskjold, U. N. Secretary 
General, presented to the foreign min- 
isters of Britain, France and Egypt 6 prin- 
ciples for operation of the Canal. These 
were approved Oct. 13 by the Security 
Council of the U. N. They were: (1) free 
and open transit through the canal with- 
out overt or covert, political or technical 
discrimination; (2) respect for the sov- 
ereignty of Egypt; (3) insulation-of the 
canal’s operation from politics; (4) agree- 
ment between Egypt and the users on the 


Suez Controversy 


fixing of tolls and charges; (5) allotment 

of a fair proportion of the dues for canal 

development, and (6) settlement of dis- 
utes and unresolved affairs between 

HeyPt and the canal company by arbitra- 
on. 


MILITARY INTERVENTION 


Open hostilities between Israel and 
E t had been kept down by the U. N. 
armistice, but border raids by Egyptian 
commandos (feyadeen) and Jordanians 
were intensified, and an Israeli reprisal 
in force against Jordan brought censure 
from Britain and a warning from Presi- 


-__ dent Eisenhower. On Oct. 25 Egypt, Jor- 


dan and Syria placed their armies for 
strategic purposes under a joint command 
headed by the Egyptian C.-in-C. On Oct. 
29 Israel attacked in force to wipe out 
Egyptian commando bases in the Sinai 
peninsula and penetrated to within’ 25 
mi. of the Canal. : > 

Britain and France sent a joint ulti- 
matum to Israel and Egypt Oct. 30, de- 
manding that they stop fighting and with- 
draw forces to positions 10 mi. from the 
Canal. They asked Egypt to accept tem- 
porary occupation of Port Said, Ismailia 
and Suez and key points along the Canal 
to safeguard operation. Prime Minister 
Eden said British and French forces would 
intervene if the ultimatum were not 
obeyed in 12 hours. Israel agreed and ex- 
pected Egypt to do likewise. Egypt re- 
jected the ultimatum. Military -action 

laced the British in command of Port 

aid and put the Israeli within 10 mi. of 
the Canal. Action ceased Nov. 6, when 
Britain, France, Israel and Egypt accept- 
ed the U. N. appeal for a cease-fire, after 
voting the U. N. Emergency Force. 


SOVIET POSITION 


The Soviet Union, as the international 
trouble-maker, exploited the situation to 
its own advantage. Khrushchev warned 
Aug. 23 that if the West attacked Egypt 
there would be volunteers and the Arabs 
would not stand alone. Premier Bulganin 
told President Eisenhower Nov. 5 that the 
U. S. and USSR should combine air and 
naval forces to stop aggression against 
Egypt and warned Britain, France and 
Israel of the “modern and terrible wea- 

ons” possessed by USSR. He warned 
srael that its very existence was in 
jeopardy. President Eisenhower rejected 
the proposal as “unthinkable” and an 
obvious attempt to divert world attention 
from the Hungarian tragedy. 

A Soviet resolution in the General 
Assembly, U. N., for intervention by LTS 
and USSR unless fighting stopped in 12 
hours and forces were withdrawn_in 3 
days had the support of only the USSR, 
Iran and Yugoslavia. 

Egyptian appeals for volunteers were 
carried by the Moscow radio. The Soviet 
Union announced Nov. 10 that unless the 
troops were withdrawn Soviet volunteers 
would be sent. The immediate response 
of President Eisenhower was that it would 
be the duty of the U. N.to take action 
against the introduction of volunteers. 
Moscow then dropped mention of efforts 
to enlist them. Premier Bulganin objected 
to the presence of U. N. forces at the 
Canal as contrary to the convention of 
1888. As constituted the UNEF would not 
include British, French,- American or 
Soviet units. 


U. S. POSITION AND POLICY 


Throughout the mounting tension the 
United States warned against. recourse to 
force. When Israel mobilized the Presi- 
dent appealed to Premier Ben-Gurion not 
to use force. During the London confer- 
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ence Secy. Dulles said the U. S. would not 
shoot its way through the Canal. On Sept. 
26 Secy. Dulles said the purpose of the 

S. was “precisely that set forth in the 
first article of the U. N. Charter, to seek 
a settlement ae eaceful means, and in 
conformity wit e principles of justice 
and international law.” When Israel at- 
tacked the U. S. announced it would refer 
the attack to the Security Council U. N. 
and mentioned the tripartite agreement 
of 1950 to guarantee Israeli frontiers and 
give aid to any victim of aggression in 
the Middle East “within. constitutional 
means.”’ Secy. Dulles said the U. S. would 
not “normally” order troops to the area 
without consent of Congress. 

The President on Oct. 30 asked Prime 
Minister Eden and Premier Mollet to halt 
intervention and let the U. N. settle the 
issue peacefully. He told the American 
people Oct. 31 that the U. S. had not been 
consulted in any way or informed and 
that the Anglo-French action was “taken 
in error.” ; 

Secy. of State Dulles: on Dec. 18 said 
“the actual attack occurred without our 
knowledge and came as a complete sur- 
prise to us.” But there had been prior 
consultation for 3 months and the U. S. 
had clearly expressed its opposition, stat- 
ing that such an attack would violate the 
charter of the U. N. and Art. I of the 
North Atlantic treaty, which requires all 
parties to renounce the use of force and to 
settle their disputes by peaceful means, 

e U. S. asked the Security Council, 
U. N. to take up the Israeli attack on 
Egypt. Britain and France concurred. On 
Oct. 30 the U. S. sponsored a resolution 
calling for an immediate cease-fire, with- 
drawal to the Armistice limits, and no 
military help by any U. N. members. The 
U. S. was compelled to vote with the 
Soviet bloc against its allies, while Britain 
and France vetoed the resolution, Belgium 
and Australia abstained. A second resolu- 
tion introduced by the Soviet repeated the 
cease-fire but eliminated reference to help 
by members. This met the same fate. 

An Emergency Session of the General 
Assembly was called Nov. 1. Here the U.S. 
backed the resolution asking the belliger- 
ents to agree ‘‘to an immediate cease-fire” 
which passed the session, but which Brit- 
ain and France rejected. The U. S. sup- 
ported the resolution of Canada calling 
for an emergency international U.N. force 
to maintain and supervise the cease-fire. 
It also voted for the immediate with- 
drawal of the troops, which caused dissat- 
isfaction in Britain, which thought the 
U. S. might have supported a gradual 
withdrawal. 

British Foreign Secy. Lloyd told the 
Commons military intervention was nec- 
essary because the U. N..had been unable 
to handle the situation. If Israel had at- 
tacked Jordan Britain would have been 
bound to help Jordan. Prime Minister 
Eden had suggested a U. N. force some 
time earlier, and Britain considered UNEF 
the right decision. 


NATO COUNCIL DECISIONS 


The council of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance (NATO) met in Paris Dec. 11 to 14. 
It decided that hereafter the 15 member 
nations would attempt to coordinate their 
foreign policies and consult one another 
before taking action. “Continuous con- 
sultation” of foreign ministers was pro- 
vided. The Council agreed to keep under 
close observation the Middle East area, 
because Soviet penetration presented a 
threat to NATO. It endorsed the 6 prin- 
ciples agreed upon by the U. N. Security 
Council for settling the controversy and 
urged rapid restoration of the waterway. 


——- 
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to sixth place finishes, the USSR was first with 722 points and the United States second with 593. 


The unofficial point score by nations and results 
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TRACK AND FIELD 


Men 
100 Meters—1, Morrow, United States, 0:10.5; 
2, Baker, United States; 3, Hogan, Australia. 


200 Meters—1, Morrow, United States, *0:20.6; 
2, Stanfield, United States; 3, Baker, United 
States. 


400 Meters—i, Jenkins, United States, 0:46.7; 
2, Haas, Germany; 3 (tie), Ignatiev, USSR, and 
Hellstein, Finland. 


800 Meters—1, Courtney, United States, *1:47.7; 
2, Johnson, Great Britain; 3, Boysen, Norway. 


1,500 Meters—1, Delany, Ireland,*3:41.2; 2, 
Richtzenhain, Germany; 3, Landy, Australia. 


5,000 Meters—1, Kuts, USSR, *13:39.6; 2, Pirie, 
Great Britain, 3, Ibbotson, Great Britain. 


10,000 Meters—i1, Kuts, USSR, *28:45.6; 2, 
Kovacs, Hungary; 3, Lawrence, Australia. 


3,000-meter Steeplechase—1, Brasher, Great 
Britain, *8:14.2; 2, Rozsynyoi, Hungary; 3, Lar- 
sen, Norway. 


Hop Step and Jump—1l, Da Silva, Brazil, *53 
at a? inches; 2, Eirnarsson, Iceland; 3, Kreer, 
U 


Marathon—1, Mimoun, France, 2:25:00.0; 2, 
Mihalic, Yugoslavia; 3, Karvonen, Finland. 


110-meter High Hurdles—1, Calhoun, United 
States, *0:13.5; 2, Davis, United States; 3, Shan- 
kle, United States. 


400-meter Hurdles—l, Davis, United States, 
*0:50.1; 2, Southern, United States; 3, Culbreath, 
United States, 


400-meter Relay—1, United States (Baker, King, 
Murchison, Morrow), **0:39.5; 2, USSR; 3, Ger- 
many. 


1,600-meter Relay—United States (Jenkins, 
Jones, Mashburn, Courtney), 3:04.8; 2, Australia; 
3, Great Britain. 


20-kilometer Walk—1, Spirine, USSR, 1:31:27.0; 
2, Mikenas, USSR; 3, Iounk, USSR. 


50-kilometer Walk—1, Read, New Zealand, 
leper inal 2, Maskinskoy, USSR; 3, Ljunggren, 
ve 


High Jump—1, Dumas, United States, *6 feet 
panes: 2, Porter, Australia; 3, Kachkarov, 


Broad Jump—i, Bell, United States, 25 feet 814 


inches; 2, Bennett, Uni : 
Finland, United States; 3, Valkama, 


Pole Vault—1, 
feet 111% inches; 
Roubanis, Greece. 


Shotput—1, O’Brien, United States, *60 feet 11 


inches; 2, Nieder, Unit tes; i 
ae ed States; 3, Skobia, 


Richards, United States, *14 
2, Gutowski, United States; 3 


of major individual events follow: ok ee 
Diseus—i, Oerter, United States, *184 fi 

ogee! 2, Gordien, United States; 3, Koch, United 
Hammer—1l, Connolly, United States, *207 feet 

ac 2, Krivonosov, USSR; 3, Samotsvetov, 


Javelin—1, Danielsen, Norway, **281 feet 
inches; 2, Sidlo, Poland; 3, Tsibulenko, toe 

Decathlon—1, Campbell, United States, *7,937 
Johnson,—United States; 3, Kouznetsov, 


Women 


100 Meters—i, Cuthbert, Australia, 0:11.5; 2, 
Stubnick, Germany; 3, Mathews, Australia. 


200 Meters—1, Cuthbert, Australia, *0:23.4; 2, 
Stubnick, Germany; 3, Mathews, Australia. 


80-meter Hurdles—1, De La Hunty, Australia, 
pit 2, Kohler, Germany; 3, Thrower, Aus- 
Talia. 


400-meter Relay—i, Australia (De La Hunty, 
Croker, Mellor, Cuthbert), **0:44.5; 2, Great 
Britain; 3, United States. 

High Jump—i1, McDaniel, United States, **5 
feet 914 inches; 2, (tie), Hopkins, Great Britain, 
and Pissareva, USSR. 

Broad Jump—1l, Krzesinska, Poland, *20 feet 
984 inches; 2, White, United States; 3, Dvalich- 
vili, USSR. x 

Shotput—l1, Tychkevitch, USSR, *54 feet 5 
inches; 2, Zybina, USSR; 3, Werner, Germany. 

Discus—1, Fikotova, Czechoslovakia, .176 feet 
ice 2, Begliakova, USSR; 3, Ponomureva, 


Javelin—1, Iaounzem, USSR, *176 feet 8 inches; 
2, Ahrens, Chile; 3, Koniaeva, USSR. 


MODERN PENTATHLON 


(Swimming, riding, fencing, shooting, 
cross-country) 
Individual—1, Hall, Sweden, 4,833 pts,; 2, Man- 
nonen, Finland; 3, Korhonen, Finland. 
Team-—-1, USSR, 13,690.5 pts.; 2, United States; 
3, Finland, SWIMMING ~ 
Men 


100-meter_ Freestyle—1, Henricks, Australia, 
Bor 2, Devitt, Australia; 3, Chapman, Aus- 
Talia. 


400-meter Freestyle—1, Rose, Australia, *4:27.3:; 
2, Yamanaka, Japan; 3, Breen, United States. 


1,500-meter Freestyle—1, Rose, Australia, 
17:58.9; 2, Yamanaka, Japan; 3, Breen, United 
States. (Breen-set world record of 17:52.9 in 
trials). 

100-meter Backstroke—1, Thiele, Australia, 
*1:02.2; 2, Monckton, Australia; 3, McKinney, 
United States. 

200-meter Breast-stroke—1, Furukawa, Japan, 


*2:34.7; 2, Yoshimura, Japan; 3, Iounitchev, USSR. 


200-meter Butterfly—1, Yorzyk, United States, 
2:19.3; 2, Ishimoto, Japan; 3, Tumpek, Hungary. 


800-meter Relay—1, Australia (O’Halloran, De- 
ye eee Hendricks), **8:23.6; 2, United States: 


Springboard Diving—1, Clotworthy, United 
States, 159.56 pts.; 2, Harper, United States; 3, 
Capilla, Mexico. 


Platform Diving—1l, Capilla, Mexico, 152.44 pts. 
(protested); 2, Tobian, United States; 3, Conner, 
United States. . 

Women 


100-meter Freestyle—1, Fraser, Australia, 1:02.0; 
2, Crapp, Australia; 3, Leeh, Australia, 


400-meter Freestyle—1, Australia (Fraser, Leech, 


Morgan, Crapp), **4:17.1; 2, United Sta : 
South Africa. eae 


during the Games. Track and — 
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- _100-meter Backstroke—1, Grinham, Great Brit- 
' ain, *1:12.9; 2, Cone, United States; 3, Edwards, 


* Great Britain. 


200-meter Breast-stroke—1, Happe, Germany, 


_ + 2:53.1; 2, Szekely, Hungary; 3, Ten-Elsen, Ger- 


many. 4 
100-meter Butterfly—1, Mann, United States, 
eg 2, Ramey, United States; 3, Sears, United 


States. 
Springboard Diving—1, McCormick, United 


_ States, 142.36 pts.; 2, Stunyo, United States: 3, 


MacDonald, Canada. 

Platform Diving—1, McCormick, United States, 
84.85 pts.; 2, Irwin, United States; 3, Myers, 
United States. 

BOXING 


Flyweight—Spinks, Great Britain. 
Bantamweight—Behrendt, Germany. 
Featherweight—Safronov, USSR. 
Lightweight—McTaggart, Great Britain. 
Light-Welterweight—Enguibarian, USSR. 
Welterweight—Linca, Rumania. 
Light-Middleweight—Papp, Hungary. 
Middleweight—Chatkov, USSR. 
Light-Heavyweight—Boyd, United States. 
Heavyweight—Rademacher, United States. 

WRESTLING 

Freestyle 

Flyweight—Tsalkahlmanidze, USSR. 
Bantamweight—Dagistanli, Turkey. 
Featherweight—Sasabara, Japan. 
Lightweight—Habibi, Iran. 
Welterweight—Ikeda, Japan. 
Middleweight—Nikolov, Bulgaria. 
Light-Heavyweight—Takhti, Iran. 
Heavyweight—Kaplan, Turkey. 

Greco-Roman 
Flyweight—Soloviev, USSR. 
Bantamweight—Vyropaev, USSR. 
Featherweight—Makinen, Finland. 
Lightweight—Lehtonen, Finland. 
Welterweight—Bayrak, Turkey. 
Middleweight—Kartozia, USSR. 
Light-Heavyweight—Nikolaev, USSR. 
Heavyweight—Parfenov, USSR. 


ROWING 

Fours With Coxswain—1, Italy, 7:19.4. 

Fours Without Coxswain—1, Canada, 7:08.8. 

Pairs With Coxswain—1, United States (Ayrault, 
Findlay, Seiffert, coxswain), 8:26.1. 

Pairs Without Coxswain—1, United States 
(Fifer and Hecht), 7:55.4. 

Single Sculls—1, Ivanov, USSR, 8:02.5. 

Double Sculls—1, USSR (Berkoutyv and Tiu- 
kalov), 7:24.0; 2, United States; 3, Australia. 

Eights—United States, 6:35.2. 

CANOEING 

10,000-meter Canadian Pairs—1, USSR (Kha- 
rine and Botev); 52:02.4; 2, France; 3, Hungary. 

10,000-meter Canadian Singles—1, Rottman, 
Rumania, 56:41.0; 2, Parti, Hungary; 3, Bouk- 
harine, USSR. 

10,000-meter Kayak Singles—1, Fredriksson, 
Sweden, 47:43.4; 2, Hatlaczy, Hungary; 3, Scheuer, 
Germany. : 

10,000-meter Kayak Pairs—1, Hungary (Uranyi 
and Fabian), 43:37.0; 2, Germany; 3, Australia. 

1,000-meter Canadian Pairs—1, Rumania (Dimi- 
tru and Ismailciuc), 4:47.4; 2, USSR; 3, Hungary. 

1,000-meter Canadian Singles—1, Rottman, Ru- 
mania, 5:05.3; 2, Hernek, Hungary; 3, Bouk- 
harine, USSR. 

1,000-meter Kayak Pairs—1, Germany (Scheuer 
and Miltenberger), 3:49.6; 2, USSR; 3, Austria. 


1,000-meter Kayak Singles—1, Frederiksson, 
Sweden, 4:12.8; \2, Pissarev, USSR; 3, Kiss, 
Hungary. 


Women’s 500-meter Kayak Singles—1, Demen- 
tieva, USSR, 2:18.9. 


GYMNASTICS 
Men =; 

Long MHorse—(tie), Bantz, Germany, and 
Mouratov, USSR, 18.85 pts. 

Pommeled Horse—Chakhline, USSR, 19.25 pts. 

Parallel Bars—Tchoukarine, USSR, 19.2 pts. 

Free Standing Exercises—Mouratov, USSR, 19.2. 
’Rings—Azarian, USSR, 19.35 pts. 

Horizontal Bar—Ono, Japan, 19.6 pts. 

Combined—Tchoukarine, USSR, 114.25 pts. 

Team Combined—USSR, 568.25 pts. 

Women 

Free Standing Exercises—(tie), Latynina, USSR: 
Keleti, Hungary, 18.732 pts. 

Side Horse—Latynina, USSR, 18.833 pts. 

Beam—Keleti, Hungary, 18.800 pts. 

Parallel Bars—Kelett, Hungary, 18.966 pts. 

Combined—Latynina, USSR, 74.931 pts. 

Team Exercises—Hungary, 75.2 pts. 

Team Combined—USSR, 444.80 pts. 


SHOOTING 
Free Pistol, 50 Meters—Linncsvuo, Finland. 


Clay Pigeon—Rossini, Italy, 195 x 200. PA 


Free Rifle—Borissov, USSR, *1138 x 1200. 

Running Deer, 100 Meters—Romanenko, USSR. 

Small-bore Rifle—Bogdanov, USSR, 1172. 

Small-bore Rifle, Prone—Ouellette, Canada. 

Silhouette Pistol—Petrescu, Rumania, *587 x 600. 
FENCING 

Foils—Doriola, France, 6-1, 

Team Foils—Italy, 3-0. 

Epee—Pavesti, Italy. 

Epee Team—lItaly, 3-0. 

Saber—Karpati, Hungary, 6-1. 

Team Saber—Hungary. 
Women’s Foil—(ticd), Sheen, Great Britain: 
Orban, Rumania, 6-1 (Sheen won barrage, 4-2). 
CYCLING 

4,000-meter Team Pursuit—lItaly, 4:37.4. 

1,000-meter Sprint—Rousseau, France. 

1,000-meter Time Trial—Faggin, Italy, 1:09.8. 

2,000-meter Tandem—Australia. 

Road Race (116.65 mi.)—Baldini, Italy, 5:21:- 
17.0. 

Team Road Race—France, 22 pts. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 
(Press, snatch and jerk poundage totals) 

Bantamweight—Vinci, United States, **753.5. 

Featherweight—Berger, United States, **776.5. 

Lightweight—Rybak, USSR, *837.5. 

Middleweight—Bogdanovski, USSR, **925.75. 

Light-Heavyweight—Kono, United States, **986.< 
25. 


Middle-Heavyweight—Vorobiev, USSR, 1,019.25. 
Heavyweight—Anderson, United States, *1,102. 


YACHTING 


5.5-Meter Class—Sweden (Rush V), 
Dragon—Sweden (Slaghoken II). 
Star—United States (Kathleen). 
Dinghy Finn—Elvstrom, Denmark. 
Sharpie—New Zealand (Jest). 
EQUESTRIAN 
Three-Day Trials—Kastenman, Sweden, 66.53. 
Team Trials—Great Britain, 355.48 pts. 
Dressage Grand Prix—St. Cyr, Sweden, 860 pts. 
Team Dressage—Sweden, 2,475 pts. 
Individual Jumping—Winkler, Germany. 
Team Jumping—Germany. 
OTHER EVENTS 

Basketball—1, United States; 2, 
Uruguay. 

Field Hockey—1, India; 2, Pakistan; 3, Germany. 

Water Polo—i1, Hungary; 2, Yugoslavia; 3, USSR. 

Soccer—1, USSR; 2, Yugoslavia. 

*New Olympic record. **New world and Olympic 
record, 


USSR; 3, 


Babe Zaharias, Famed Woman Athlete ; 


Babe) Didrikson Zaharias, golf ball, billiards, tennis, swimming, diving, even box- 
ie eae Sied = cancer in John Sealy ing. Her first championship as a child was +f 
Hospital, Galveston, Texas, Sept. 27, 1956, left an marbles contest, and in high school she won _ 
outstanding record as one of the most versatile tennis championship only two days after learni- 
and skilled women athletes of all time, excelling the game. While still in high school she won t 
from childhood on in a wide range of sports, finally medals in the 1932 Olympic Games, played bask 
concentrating on golf. In this she won virtually ball with the Dallas Cyclones, women’s team tl 
every existing women’s title between 1935 and won three consecutive national championships, a-. 
1954, winning a total of 82 tournaments. starred in softball at South Park High Schoozs, 

She displayed proficiency in basketball, base- Beaumont, Texas. 
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Afghanistan 
Albania 


Belgium 
Bolivia 


Cambodia 
Canada 


China, People’s 
Republic 


China (Taiwan).. 


Colombia....... 
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Czechoslovakia. . 
Denmark 
Dominican Rep.. 
Ecuador 
Egypt 


El Salvador..... 
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Finland 


France... 


Germany, Fed. 
Republic 


Germany, East. . 
Gold Coast 

Great Britain... . 
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Guatemala 
Haiti. 
Honduras 


Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Tran. . 
Traq 
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Mohammed Zahir Shah, King..-. 
Maj.-Gen. Haxhi Lieshi 


Pedro B. Aramburu, Prov. Pres. .| 
Sir William Slim, Gov.-Gen...... 
‘Theodor Koerner, Pres 
Baudouin I, King 
Hernan Siles Zuazo, Pres 
Juscelino Kubitschek, Pres 
Lt. Gen. G. Damianov, Pres..... | 
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Norodom Suramarit. King 


Vincent Massey, C. H., Gov.- 
Gen 


Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, 
Governor-General 


Mao Tse-Tung, Pres 


Gen'issime, Chiang Kai-shek, 
President 


Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, 
President 


Jose Figueres, Pres 


Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista, 
President 


Antonin Zapotocky, Pres 
Frederik 1X, King 


Camilo Ponce Enriquez, Pres..... 


Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
President 


Lt. Col. Jose Maria Lemus, 
Haile Selassie I, Emperor 


Pres. 


Rene Coty, Pres... 


‘Dheodor Heuss, Presi), coc es siete 
Wilhelm Pieck, Pres 


Elizabeth IT, Sysen 
Paul I, King 


Pres 


of State 


Kim Du-bong, Pres 


Hector B. Trujillo Molina, Pres...| / 


|Abdullah al-Salem al Sabah, | 
Sheik 


Heads of States and Rulers of the Wo Nor 
HEADS OF STATES; RULERS OF ae WORLD 


(Data to Dec. 20, 1956) 


Premier or Prime 
Minister 


Born Acceded 
Oct. 15, 4914iNov> 1872933). ..... “gee 
Re jn er July 1953 Mal, Gen. Mehmet j 
KS Cr. Noy. 13, ioss| 3 
eee ee 5 Sept. 2, 1952)Robert G. Menzies 
Apr. 24, 1873|May 27, 1951|Dr. Julius Raab 
\Sept.”- 7, 1930July~ 17, 4951) .....0 0. «eee = 
1914 Aug, »6,.1958)>...2 ..:. 2.6 a 
ISept. 12, 1902/Jan.- 3%; 1956|. (i. s....00 gs eee F 
es iro 1949 Seg - 2a"s a eer 
May 26, 1887|Mar. 11, 1952/U Nu; Ba Swe ‘ 
tere ee Ace Mar 2, 1956|.. <.... . a 
Feb. 20, 1887|Feb. 28, 1952|Louis Stephen St. 
Laurent 
Solomon W.R. D. 
1892 July 17, 1954) Bandaranaike 
Nov: = 3, 3877iNoey. —4,,1952).-. ..-.45 we eo 4 
1893 1949 Chou En-Lai 
1888 Apr, 1948/0. K. Yui 
Fe See Aug. 3, 1954}. .2s. 2) (fae oe 
cd nr cms: Tera Nov 8,. 3953)... «. 2. nae 
Jan. 16, 1903|Mar.-10, 1982)... 2... >) ae . 
Dec. 19, 1884|/Mar, 21, 1953|Viliam Siroky 
Mar, 11, 1899|Apr. 20, 19471. CG. Hansen 
Apr. . 6, 1908}Aug. 16, ‘VO62)) Ce ee 
on Rae eae June 3, 1956). = ae ee 
Jan. 18, 1918|June 23,°1956) |. 7 ee 
Bs khmer Mar 4, 1956). =. 0. 5 
July 23, 1892|Nov 2, 1930|Bitwodded M. 
Endalkatchew 
Mar. 9, 1900|)Feb. 15, 1956 Karl-August Fager- 
holy 
Mar. 20, 1882\Jan. 17, 1954\Guy ‘e lle 
TT cae ag ees cee Nicholas Grunitzky 
Jan,  31,1884|Sept. 12, 1949/Dr. Konrad Adenauer 
1874 Oct. 11, 1949/Otto Grotewohl 
bate es ee. eee Kwame Nkrumah 
Apr. 21, 1926\Feb. 6, 1952|Sir Anthony Eden 
Dec, 14, 1901]Apr. 1, 1947 ey Karaman- 
8 
Sia, etese To cag MEO Sept. 1, 1954]... .--4-5 +2. 0 ee 
Pit res <6 Dec: +15; 1956); » .. =. oe ee tenets 
ws acehe Sree Nov. 16, 1954]. >.<). 2) 
dl ee Aug. 14, 1952\Janos Kadar 
1894 Aug. 1, 1952|/Hermann Jonasson 
Dec. 3, 1884|May 13, 1952|Jawaharlal Nehru 
June 6, 1901|Dee. 17, 1949|Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo 
.\Oct. 26, 1919|Sept. 16, 1941|)Hussein Ala 
May 2, 1935|May 2, 1953|Nuri al-Said 
Aug. 25, 1882|June 25, 1945|John A. Costello 
.|Noy. 24, 1884|Dee. 8, 1952)/David Ben-Gurion 
1888 Apr. 29, 1955|Antonio Segni 
Apr. 29, 1901|Nov. 10, 1928/Tanzan Ishibashi 
Noy. 14, 1935|May 2, 1952/Suleiman Nabulsi 
Apr. 26; 1875|July. 20; 1948/05. 2 see ees 
MEP AG dy i 1948 Kim Il-sung 
1895 Jan. 29, L960". <i. eee 
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Premier or Prime 


Country Head of State, Title Born Acceded Minister 
‘Laos..........,|Somdet Prachao Sisavang Vong..|....... SECS lsduc AnoAr ooo Tiao Souvanna 
> Phouma 
Lebanon........ ‘Camille Chamoun, Pres.......¢.]......... ....|Sept. 23, 1952/Sami Soloh 
Piiberia......... William V. Tubman, Pres....... Noy. 29, 1895|May. 6, 194317)... 0c seen 
UNE Sa ae Mohammed Idris el Senussi, King 1890 Dec. 24, 1951/Mustafa Ben Halim 
Liechtenstein. ...|Franz Joseph II, Prince......... Aug. 16, 1906|Aug. 25, 1938}Alexander Frick 
Luxemburg...... Charlotte, Grand Duchess....... Jan. 23, 1896|\Jan. 9, 1919|Joseph Bech 
Malaya, Brit .|Tengku Abdul Rahman, 
“4 Chief Minister....... Crop eu real Be cea fonopas)Poo 0 (ore ates vie.2 9) opel steas yinet eet ee wore 
Mexico......... Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, Pres....... 1890 Dec 1, 1952) =, = 2 on. ee 
Monaco...:..... Rainier III, Prince............. May -31,.1923 |May 9, 19491. 7), saan 
Mongolian Rep. . |Zhamsarangin Sambu, chalnman 
; of Presidium of Khural........)....... sila bie loyefere se vere Gen. Y. Tse Den Bal 
Morocco........ ate se Ben Xousset, 
Ar DPPH COE OAS ot ¢1911 INov.. 19, 1927]... ... quehehey on atecenta Bart 
Muscat and sug Said -bin — ieee 
Oman s.): <7 Sultan. . 2.22.20 Ee es oaks Aug. 18,-1910{Feb. 10, 1932) 3). 5) Suan eaeee 
BEALS o eh isc. = 5 cme Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah, King 1920 Mar. 13, 1955/Tanka Prasad Acharya 
Netherlands..... WaHare, Queens... 2. vciee ee sen Apr. 30, 1909|Sept. 6, 1948|witlem Drees pee 
New Zealand . |Lieut. Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie: 
Governor-General ..c5 fc e< ontsmen |S co aves cba Sa) Sidney G. Holland 
Nicaragua....... Euis'Somoza, Pres.) ..c)c. 0232. 1922 Sept. 29,1956) fe 
Norway......... Haakon NIt~King.: 2s. .%. 2.25 Aug. 3, 1872|Nov. 18, 1905!mpinar Gerhardsen 
Pakistan........ Maj. ssh pas Senne Mirza, 
Prodidente creamer aa eee alters +eeeeos{/Mar, 23, 1956 |Fussein Shaheed 
Suhrawardy 
Panama..,...... Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., Pres..|............. May -13;1956)| oo... os.+ oan aN 
Paraguay....... Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, Pres....]...........4. Aug. 15, 1954]... ...0..oaemcmieieeean 
BRP Par chi) co'0,c,5, > + Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, Pres.|..,.......... June’ 17, 1956'|00 2... ee ee 
Philippine Rep.../Ramon Magsaysay, Pres........ 1907 Dee. — 30, 1953 | icyies ste clean eects 
BPGUANG shakes. (Council GE SEBDO) ta Vier ha a avsysle eel Si Sets so eEletes ete toa/o, ak cgute Cece us ay oem Wladyslaw Gomulka 
Portugal.......- Francisco Higino Crayeiro 
rig Lopes, President ............. Apr. 12, 1894/Aug. 9, 1951/Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar 
Rumania,..... ..|Dr. Petru Groza, Pres........... 1884 June 2, 1952/Chivu Stoica 
Saudi Arabia....|Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz, King...... 1902 Nov. 9, 1953|Amir Feisal 
South Africa, 
Union of...... ‘Dr. Ernest George Jansen, 
Governor-General..,......... seeeenecoesss JAN 1, 1951 |Johannes G. Strijdom 
DSI ice ni. «iiss Gen. Francisco Franco 
Bahamonde, Regent.,........ Dec. 4, 1892/Aug 9, 1939|Gen. Francisco Franco 
Bahamonde 
Sudan.......-.. (Counelltof State)iic sccm cia ener s aera Jan 1, 1956 |Abdullah Khalil 
Sweden......... Gustav VI Adolf, King.......... Nov. 11, 1882/Oct. 29, 1950/Tage Erlander 
Switzerland (1)../Dr. Markus Feldmann, Pres.; Dr. 
Hans Streuli, Viee-Pres. 0. | ce eee es ov eb oretai sia s uli] \watecens tenn eee ek a 
RIV ELM ps vie vis oo ovis Shukri al-Kuwatly, Pres...:..... 1891 Sept. 6, 1955/Sabri Assaly \e 
Thailand........ Phumiphon Aduldet, King....... Dec. 5,1927\June 9, 1946|Field Marshal { i 
Pibulsonggram } 
Munisia,; 2)... -. Sidi Mohammed el Amin, Bey....|Sept. 4, 1881/June 19, 1942|/Habib Bourguiba 
muckey ss... Celal Bayar, Pres........-.....- 1884 May 22, 1950|Adnan Menderes | i 
United States... .|Dwight.D. Eisenhower, Pres...../Oct. 14, 1890/Jan. 20,.1953/..................5. i 
Uruguay........ Alberto F. Zubiria, ‘President of hI 
NattonaliCounans ic cis sc..4.cl sete deat IMar.- “1, 19561,.%100 «ete areas ! 
USS : A a (Communist Party Secretariat— i 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, 1st Sec’y)]...0.+.+0e/ee|ececveeneeces Marshal Nikolai A. i 
Bulganin } } 
Vatican City....|Eugenio Pacelli, Pope Pius XII...|Mar. 2, 1876/Mar. 2, 1939|............eeeeeuee 
Venezuela....... Marcos Perez Jimenez, Pres...... Apr. 25,1914 Dee. © 2,.1952)|’, ries etter i 
Vietnam, South..|Ngo Dinh Diem, Pres...........]......55 .....|Oct, 26, 1955|Ngo Dinh Diem I 
HE oO bin Yahaya Mohammed, it 
poues meer apr aie y Se ea ee en KotWasccns Feb. 17, 1948|Ahmed bin Yahaya i" 
Mohammed | 
itt 
oslavia...... Marshal Tito (Joseph Broz), Hy 
‘ie Petherton er Bites May 25, 1892|Jan, 31,°19461.).....0...0ss0eeues | i 
(1) President serves one-year term, the Vice President customarily succeeding him. ! | 
*Status doubtful, following a-coup d’etat by military junta Oct. 21. it 
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Republican and Democratic Platforms 2 


tp as 


i= 


Major Planks on Civil Rights, Labor, Farms, Business, Taxes 


The Republican Platform, adopted Aug. 21, 
1956, speaking for the party controlling the ae 
ecutive, praised the administration of rip a at 
Eisenhower for achieving peace, supporting high- 
est level of wages and employment ever reached, 
balancing the budget, gaining victories against 
Communism in the U. S. and abroad, turning 
nuclear power to peaceful uses, keeping up high 
levels of defense. 

The. Democratic platform, adopted Aug. 15, 1956, 
speaking for the party controlling the national 
legislature but not the executive, praised measures 
adopted by the 84th Congress increasing social 
security, giving economic security to automobile 
dealers under the O’Mahoney-Celler law, enacting 
“the greatest program for expansion of our high- 
way network in history,’ and raising the minimum 
wage from 75c an hr. to $1. It condemned Re- 
publican foreign and domestic policies, abuse of 
power. by representatives of large corporations in 
Government posts, undue dependence on private 
industry in development of natural resources and 
atomic power, and failure ‘‘to seek peace with 
determination.”’ 

Both parties pledged themselves to support the 
United Nations, oppose admission of Communist 
China and grant statehood to Alaska and Hawaii. 

The Republicans promised to support the in- 


fi mdence of Israel against armed aggression; 
the Democrats to provide defensive weapons as 


eerct. CIVIL RIGHTS 

Republican—Support desegregation and pro- 
gressive elimination of discrimination in all public- 
ly-supported schools, with all possible speed, 
locally through Federal district courts. Integration 
must come with intelligent study, understanding, 
education, goodwill, and without use of force or 
violence. Men must have equality of opportunity 
and protection of their civil rights under the law. 

Continue a security program making certain all 
Government employees are of unquestioned loyalty 
and trustworthiness. Will proteci national security 
by enforcing laws in conformity with constitu- 
tional safeguards for the individual, acting through 
Dept. of Justice with close coordination among 
intelligence services. 

Democratic—Continue efforts to eliminate illegal 
discriminations in (1) full rights to vote; (2) 
engaging in gainful occupations; (3) enjoying 
security of person; (4) right to education in all 
publicly supported institutions. Rejected all pro- 
posals. for use of force to interfere with the 
orderly determination of these matters (decisions 
relating to segregation) by the courts. 

Also for ‘‘a fair and not political loyalty 
program, by law, which will. protect the nation 
against subversion and the employe against unjust 
and un-American treatment.'"’ 


FARMS AND RESOURCES 

Republican—Support for research and education 
to improve crops, and marketing, cooperating with 
states. Voluntary rather than regimented farm 
programs. Continued price supports as in act of 
1954, to protect farmers rather than price their 
products out of market. Continued commodity loan 
and marketing agreements. More accurate meas- 
urement of farm parity. Encourage voluntary 
self-supporting Federal crop insurance, bring 
relief to farms hit by natural or economic disasters. 
To use purchase and donation to ease temporary 
market surpluses, especially of perishable products; 
assist private and cooperative sources of credit 
and supplement it through FHA. Support coopera- 
tives. Expand electrification through REA loans. 
Accelerate Great Plains program to overcome 
erosion, Expand school milk and lunch programs. 

Favor combination of Federal, state and local 
water and power development on partnership 
basis. In marketing of Federally-produced power, 
Support preference to public bodies and coopera- 
tives; continue to press for a cooperative solution 
of problems of water supply, flood control, distri- 
bution, ect. Recommend study of returning un- 
used or inadequately used public lands. 

Democratic—Additional support for young farm- 
ers and family farmers. Specially designed credit 
and price support, technical aid, enlarged soil 
conservation allowances, adequate reserves of com- 
modities, international food fostering commodity 
agreements, vigorously administered International 
Trade and Development Act. Repeal flexible col- 
lapsible price supports, restore supports on basic 


Extend 
storables and perishables. Start 
through statesor local agencies to 
Expand school lunch and milk pr = 
Financial and technical aid for private owners — 
of farm, forest and range lands; forestation, up- 
stream erosion control, flood control. Ext 
of multi-purpose river basin development for irri- 
gation and low-cost power, to preserve ‘“‘public 
power competitive yardstick,’ in future nuclear 
powered plants as well. 


LABOR ’ 

Republican—Overhaul and improve Taft-Hartley 
Act. Protect welfare and benefit plans. Equal pay 
for equal work, regardless of sex. Extend Federal 
minimum wage laws. Fight discrimination in 
employment. Improve areas of persistent unem-~ 
ployment. Protect rights of labor union, manage=~ 
ment, individual worker and public, and right of 
workers to bargain collectively. Strengthen Fed- 
eral-state employment service. Perfect assistance 
to older workers, migratory, handicapped and 
minority groups. 

Strengthen 8-hour laws for workers subject to 
Federal wage standards on Federal construction; 
enforce minimum wage law in supply contracts. 

Democratic—Repeal Taft-Hartley Act because it 
nurtures state right-to-work laws, interferes with 
collective bargaining, denies principle that national 
legislation, based on commerce clause of Consti- 
tution, normally overrides conflicting state laws. 
Base new law on Wagner act and Norris-La- 
Guardia anti-injunction law. Raise minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hr. Extend Fair Labor Standards Act 
to workers affected by interstate commerce. Revise 
and enforce Walsh-Healy act for fair standards 
of wages and hours. Equal pay for equal work, re-_ 
gardless of sex. Opportunities for handicapped, 
migrants; new jobs in depressed areas. 

Increase salaries of Government workers to in- 
sure competitive scale at all levels; recognize right 
of employe organizations to represent members; 
pay realistic salaries in Post-Office Dept 


TAXATION AND BUSINESS 


Republican—Follow Hoover Commission report 
to reduce spending without weakening defense or 
Government administration. Continue to balance 
budget, reduce national debt gradually. Consistent 
with balanced budget reduce taxes, especially for 
low end middle incomes, encourage small business 
and correct inequities. Keep Federal Reserve free 
to combat inflation and deflation, support free 
economy and continue elimination of needless 
controls. Continue vast highway program, improve 
conditions for transportation, with émphasis on 
expansion and technical development of aviation, 
improved air safety and air traffic control. Replace 
war-built merchant fleet with modern types, in- 
cluding nuclear propulsion, especially for peace 
ship to demonstrate peaceful uses of atom, En- 
force anti-trust laws vigorously, give loans and 
technical support on reasonable basis to small 
business, and extend its interest in Federal pro- 
curement, since it now has one-third of all defense 
contracts in money value. Provide Federal scrutiny 
of mergers, simplify wage reporting, continue 
SEC protection of investor and small business. 

Democratic—Curb corporate mergers leading to 
economic concentration. Close loopholes in laws 
prohibiting price discrimination. Apply principle 
of graduated taxation realistically to corporate in- 
come coming from tax adjustment of small business 
to encourage expansion. Spread estate taxes over 
years when estate is equity capital in small busi- 
ness. Make long and short term credit available 
to small business at reasonable rates. Give larger 
proportion of Government contracts and military 
procurement by value to small business, after 
competitive bids rather than secret negotiation. 
Support strong merchant marine. Encourage a 
sound and efficient system of carrier transporta- 
tion. Continue support of highway network and 
farm-to-market roads. 

Tax relief for lower income families, increasing 
exemption of $600 to a minimum of $800. Vigilant 
reviews of debt management policy, to reduce 
interest rates in service of common welfare. Safe- 
guards covering over-the-counter securities and 
foreign securities distributed in the U. S. Action 
against proxy contest abuses. 
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Republican National Convention Names Eisenhower and Nixon 


The Republican National Convention of 1956 met 
Aug. 20-24 in the Cow Palace, San Francisco, Calif., 
and nominated Dwight D. Eisenhower, 65, for 
President, and Richard M. Nixon, 43, for Vice 
President. Both were incumbents of these offices 
and no other names were formally proposed. 

The convention was called to order by Leonard 
Hall, Chairman of the National Committee, Aug. 
20. Gov. Arthur B. Langlie (Wash.) delivered the 
keynote speech. The permanent chairman was 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin, jr. (Mass.), minority 
leader of the House. 

For several weeks before the convention Harold 
E. Stassen, disarmament adviser to the President, 
led an unsupported campaign against the re- 
nomination of Vice President. Nixon, asserting 
Nixon did not have the confidence of certain 
minority groups and dissident Democrats and 
would lose the ticket 8% of the country’s vote. 
Stassen proposed Gov. Christian Herter (Mass.) 
for the office. Gov. Herter refused the designation 
and offered to present the name of Nixon for re- 
nomination. In San Francisco Aug. 22 Stassen 
conferred with President Eisenhower and the latter 
announced that Stassen had withdrawn his op- 
position to Nixon and asked the privilege of 
seconding the nomination of Nixon by Herter, as a 
loyal member of the team. This was given and 
Stassen praised Nixon as able and experienced 
and asked support for the ticket. 

President Eisenhower was placed in nomination 


Democratic National Convention 


The Democratic National Convention of 1956, 
held in the International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
Aug. 13-17, nominated Adlai Ewing Stevenson, 56, 
of Illinois, for President, and Estes Kefauver, 53, 
of Tennessee, for Vice President. Stevenson had 
won over Kefauver in a bitter primary battle and 
gained despite a direct attack by Former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, who endorsed Gov. Averell 
Harriman of New York. Stevenson won on the first 
ballot, getting 90542 votes out of 1,372 available. 
’ Before the convention the committee on rules 
rescinded the ‘‘loyalty’’ demand of 1952 that all 
delegates pledge support of the nominees. 

The Supreme Court decision for desegregation of 
schools was the chief controversial issue before 
the delegates. It also came up in the primary 
campaign. Sen. Kefauver endorsed the decision 
and called for its enforcement, if violated. Steven- 
son favored a more gradual approach to total 
desegregation and deprecated the use of force. 
Gov. Harriman opposed Federal aid to schools 
that practiced segregation. 

After gaining a number of endorsements, 
especially from Minnesota, Sen. Kefauver lost 
ground to Stevenson, who won the California 
primaries June 5. Kefauver withdraw July 31 
and supported Stevenson. 

Gov. Frank G. Clement (Tenn.) opened. the 
convention with the traditional denunciation of 
the party in power. Speaker Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 
became permanent chairman Aug. 14. On the side- 
lines Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt suggested that 
leadership be given to younger men and endorsed 
Adlai Stevenson. Former President Truman de- 
clared Stevenson could not carry more than the 
9 states he won in 1952, and that he thought 
Averell Harriman could win the election, 


BALLOT FOR PRESIDENT 


Adlai E. Stevenson.............. kk tesa 90514 
Averell Harriman.. .. 210 

Lyndon B. Johnso 80 : 
[SUT hats hig 10b Fob 410) 7 en ae ee eee CR Le 45% 
A. B. Chandler... Pitty te teuimie <gcteslogt ahve. « 3645 
REE SAe ED AVAS schists ovr omslele jos a + able oihine aiehua's 33 2 
MTN SeESALGIO CO chee?. sais. sc whe ws nse se nes oye 3212 
George B. Timmerman, JY.........-...+.05. 2372 
ATIC MIUAUISCRC hori rt Cates enn wee aes sien 515 


Two men named who withdrew before the ballot 
ing were Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (Wash.) and 
Rep. John W. McCormack (Mass.) 

Stevenson was nominated by Sen. John F, 
Kennedy (Mass.) and the nomination was 
seconded by Gov. Luther H. Hodges, (N. C.), Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman (N. Y.), Gov. Geo. M. Leader 
(Pa.), Rep. Wm. L. Dawson (Ill.) and Rep. Edith 
Green (Ore.) 

Stevenson’s state, which had 64 votes, gave 5315 
to Stevenson, 812 to Harriman and 1 to Symington. 


Aug. 22 by Rep. Charles A, Halleck (Ind.) who 
described him as ‘‘the most universally respected, 
the most profoundly dedicated man of our times.” 
Every state delegation voted as a unit and gave 
him 1,323 votes out of 1,323 cast. 

Vice President Nixon was then proposed by 
Gov. Herter, seconded by Stassen. Herter declared: 
“Let’s not break up that winning team! Let’s re= 
nominate the man whom Ike himself has called 
its most valuable member!”’ 

A diversion was caused when Terry Carpenter, 
delegate from Nebraska, who served as a Democrat 
in Congress 1933-35, tried to nominate Fred A. 
Seaton (Neb.), Secy. of the Interior, but was told 
by Ch. Martin that Seaton opposed this, and then 
proposed the name of Joe Smith. Ch. Martin 
gavelled Carpenter down and said: ‘“Take your Joe 
Smith and get. out of here.’’ Carpenter explained 
later that there was no Joe Smith but that he 
was opposed to unanimous voting. He voted with 
his delegation for Nixon. 

Major addresses also were made by Herbert 
Hoover, former President and 82 years old, and 
Thomas E. Dewey, former Governor of New York. 
Hoover praised Eisenhower’s ‘integrity and re- 
ligious faith.’’ A speech also was made by Emmet 
J. Hughes, member of the editorial staff of 


Fortune Magazine, on leave to help write campaign — 


speeches for President Eisenhower. He said he had 
no party affiliation and asked independents to sup- 
port Eisenhower. 


Names Stevenson and Kefauver 


Pennsylvania, with 74 votes, gave. Stevenson 67 
and Harriman 7, 

Gov. Averell Harriman was nominated by Goy. 
Raymond Gary (Okla.). The principal seconder was 
Former President Harry S. Truman. The principal 
support of Harriman was the New York delegation, 
with 9215 votes. Oklahoma contributed 28 and 
Minnesota 11, the rest scattered. 

Of the others named, Sen. Symington (Mo.) 
received Missouri’s 38 votes out of a total of 4514; 
Sen. Johnson (Tex.) won 56 from Texas and 
22 from Mississippi. Gov. Battle won Virginia’s 
32; Gov. Chandler had 30 from Kentucky and the 
rest from 6 other states; Rep. Davis won Georgia’s 
32; Ohio gave Gov. Lausche 54% but voted 58 for 
Stevenson; Gov. Timmerman won 18 of South 
Carolina’s 20. 

In nominating Rep. Davis (Ga.) Gov. Martin 
Griffin (Ga.) declared the U. S. Supreme Court 
had usurped the constitutional sovereignty of the 
states and that ‘‘the unbridled license of the 
Supreme Court must be curbed.’’ He said every 
state had the right to operate its schools without 
interference from the Federal Government and 
Georgia would not compromise these principles. 
Delegates opposed to this booed the speaker. 


SEN. KEFAUVER NOMINATED 


Stevenson gave up the traditional privilege of 
suggesting his running mate and asked the con- 
vention to name a candidate for Vice President 
with care, since 7 had reached the White House 
because a President had died. This foreshadowed 
making President Eisenhower’s state of health a 
campaign issue. Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.), 
Speaker of the House, opposed Stevenson’s action, 
feeling that it gave an advantage to Sen. Kefauver. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver was proposed for Vice Presi- 
dent by Michael V. DiSalle, Democratic nominee 
for Governor of Ohio. Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(Mass.), Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of New York, 
Sen. H. H. Humphrey (Minn.) Sen. Albert Gore 
(Tenn.) and Gov. Luther Hodges (N. C.) were 
the others proposed. 

There were two ballots. The first did not give 
any candidate the necessary 68614 votes: 


Kefauver 
Kennedy ... 


Others whose names had not been proposed re- 
ceived votes as follows: P. T. Maner, Ala., . 
Sen. C. P. Anderson (N. M.) 16; Gov. F. G. 
Clement (Tenn.) 1342; Gov. LeRoy Collins (Fla.) 
115; Edmund G, Brown (Calif.) 1; Sen Symington 
(Mo.) 1; Sen. Johnson (Tex.) 4%. 

On roll call the second ballot gave Kennedy 618 
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and Kefauver 55132, when a number of states 
changed to. ‘auver, Sen. Gore released Ten- 
nessee’s 32; Oklahoma, which supported Gore, 
added 26 to Kefauver’s total; Missouri, which had 
supported Humphrey, gave Kefauver 36. Sen. a 
nedy was still ahead and only 3842 votes short o 
the majority when he asked the convention to 
nominate Kefauver by acclamation. The final 
totals were Kefauver 75542, Kennedy 589. 
Although Former President Truman had opposed 


U.S.—Presidents, Vice Presidents, Electoral Vote and College” aR 


sic deslared ey could 
platform ; 

vised delegates out 

He ad the to “ee 


servatives and ould 
Gaeracton of the philosophy of the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal. 


Party Nominees’ for President and Vice President 


Republican 
Vice President 


President 


engakent rat 
.. |Charles McNary 
..|John W. Bricker 


*Died Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Electoral Votes for President, 1940-1956 


1940 | 1944 ; 1948 | 1952 | 1956 ‘ 1940 | 1944 |; 1948 | 1952;| 1956 
ff | ne fae tate Se a el eee 
State [R.|D.|R.|D.|R.|D.|R.|D.|R.]D R.|D.|R.}D./R.| D,|R.)D,| R.] D. 
*]* i.) a 4).. 4]. 2c) sateee 
Mh zis 4 a)... 16 i 16)... 161... 
DY Pea 4 sere | a 8] es ar ie 
ii} 25]°32].. 47 |e os | 45]... of S5}aee 
Sete Bair 6 aa 13) 1.) >) Pie fi de 
Bl Sect SlpeSleeshee S| ces Fried bie | bene went a) 
Sooeiaesle Ble «| a toae 26] 25]; .:|...] 25] 251. ..| 2blowe 
Meal Ble ce| > 8} 10] ces 11)...}°10):::| 10} 3}: Sizes 
22). 22) 12]i5i] 12]... )°12 Bl...| 61 6],.<| <6]. 6|... 
4fccc1 4[scc] 4b ah. 36)... :] 35] 35/22.) 32102] 32100. 
29). 52] 28]. 5.) 28) 27]... 4\ oc 1 > 4locd Sle Sicocdo eee 
| 43)... |°18]...) ails: Soc 8h epee Shee 
LOMt es 10] 10}: °° swef Sle ee] Sloe ct] ee cle ene 
Slee be Slice Sloss ij... 42].0.4 12) 19 See 
iij...] ii]... | Li}...] 10 23]. .| 23)... .) 23) Qal oo froale 
10]. <:| 10) *°] * 22°] 10 4). 4c 4 4|.2 oe 
Sh = Wi haar Boge oe Seat Bhee obo) Blase! Sl. ce ape 
8) potleeSitaSlacche: Ole cs 13s hailed: Sibel 
17|.;.| 16)...| 16} 16]: :: 5] SP Meat) PM en es) eed (set = 
serie 19] A9lsc2|!-2Ohee r] eee fares) fetes eas) ei P< =) 
i Urs ta 0 PG fe 3 a BU Ba $2)" 19158 [oes 12)°i2}...| 12]: 
Q]. 3} 9] * porary edb Sissi ae 3] 3): 3 
15]. ..) 15]...] 15]°13]...]: |_| | 
4). 4}: al. 82/449] 99|432/189|303|442| 89/457] 74 
= ia ad Rhee Raa 5 ee ||| 
Ae ie SS ea ae 3]... [Plurality..|...|3671.. -1333|...|1141353|. .|38al. 


*The 39 electoral votes of Alabama 
Tennessee (1), 


(11), Louisiana (10), Mississippi (9), South Carolina (8) and 
in 1948 were cast for the States’ Rights Democrats candidates, James Strom Thurmond 


(S. C.), for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss.) for vice president. 


The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 (consult index), provides for the appointment of electors, the 
counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. 


The Electoral College 


The President and the Vice President of the 
United States are the only elective Federal officials 
not elected by direct vote of the people. They are 
elected by the members of the Electoral College, 
an institution that has survived since the found- 
ing of the nation despite more than 100 attempts 
in Congress to alter or abolish it. 

On Presidential election day, the first Monday 
after the first Tuesday in November of every 
fourth year, each state elects as many electors as 
it has Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
With the present 96 Senators and 435 Repre- 
sentatives there are 531 members of the Electoral 
College, with a majority of 266 electoral votes 
needed to elect the President and Vice President. 
Political parties customarily nominate their lists 
of electors at their respective state conventions. 
The Constitution provides that an elector cannot 
be a member of Congress or any person holding 
Federal office. 

Some states print the names of the candidates 
for President and Vice President at the top of 
the ballot while others list only the names of the 
electors. In either case, the electors of the party 
receiving the highest vote are elected. The elec- 


tors meet on the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December in their respective state 
capitals or in some other place prescribed by 
State Legislatures. By long-established custom 
they vote for their party nominee, thus giving all 
the state’s electoral votes to him, although the 
Constitution does not require them to do so. The 
only constitutional requirement is that at least 
one of the men the electors choose for President 
and Vice President shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state as they are. 

Certified copies of the votes of the electors are 
mailed the president of the U.S. Senate. The 
Senate and House sit as one body on Jan. 6 to 
count the electoral votes of all the states. If no 
candidate for President has a majority; the House 
of Representatives chooses a President from 
among the three highest candidates, with all Rep- 
resentatives from each state combining to cast 
one vote for that state. If no candidate for Vice 
President has a majority, the Senate chooses from 
the highest two candidates, with Senators voting 
as individuals. 

See Official Vote, page 38, Chronology, page 160, 
and Constitution of the United States, pp. 635, 637. 


? 


= - ir } 2 on uno 
supersede the unofficial returns for es © 
efly preliminary figures, which will be in prot 
| Electoral vote | 


_Eisen- | Steven- 
~ hower nm 


{3c cere Canoes _ 194,883 279,982 
i sea es 176,990 |. 112.880 


at, ae ae 8 186,287 213,277 
See 32 a, 2,872,654 | 2,315,630 
ec: 6 Sea 394,479 263.997 
Ste 8 mee 711,837 405,079 
(aoe 3 Sh 98,057 79,421 
oe. oe eee (1) a 643,849 480,371 
he eae ae 12 216,652 450,094 
eae ; 4 ee _ 166,979 105,868- 
(ee aera apy Poe Des 2,623,327 | 1,775,682 
13 Sa 1,182,811 783,908 
10 ee 718,775 491,857 
8 * 622,087 292,450 
pas 10 ee) 572,192 476,453 
10 24 329,047 243,977 
5° ie 249,238 102,468 
| eae aan 9 fm 559,737 372,603 
< 16 <e 1,393,197 948,190 
See 20 aes 1,701,945 | 1,354,100 3,056,045 
eS oe rl Ee 719,302 617,525 1,340,005. 
Sere ea ek 8 (a)60,683 144,498 248,142 
13 914,486 919,187 ; 
4 154,933 116,293 
6 364,713 193,500" | er eaten eae 558,303 
3 if 56,076 40,6406) 0 cea: 15), 2 area eee 96,716 
4 ne 176,519 90,364 TU: ene 266,994 
‘ew Jersey...... 16 1,606,942 850,337 5,347 31,178 | 2,493,774 
New Mexico..... 4 146,788 | (b)106,098 364 677 253,927 
New York....... 45 ae 4,340,340: |- 2,750,769 |.-+.... 1.0 (c)96,299 | 7,187,048 
_ North Carolina... 4z4 14 575,062 BOOIGSO'H Reraness aac | ea ceiere te | 1,165,592 
“North Dakota.... 4 at 156,766 96,742 S78 cra eee 253,986. 
eee nae 25 er, 2;262,610.| 1,439,655 |...........|.....+01.2e/ oS wOzwen 
ay = 8 tee 473,769 385,581. |00. 2.2...) bern bev lee oof SOO p oO 
oy 6 a7 405,038 328,654.02. <2 ile 733,692 — 
= 32 ae O57 762i] -1,079,03). oo oe 283 | 4,557,135- 
_ Rhode Island..... 4 Fa 223,401 LOOM ORE: brit kere nee 384,159 
- South Carolina...|  ... 8 75,632 135,824 2 88,510 299,968 
‘South Dakota... . 4 171,953 122-3392); he oe wassoa Al Sete a ae 294,192 — 
“Tennessee........ 11 462,288 456,507 19,820 789 939,404 
Rees Sot 24 1,080,619 859,958 14,591 377 | 1,955,545 
Sanath See 4 216,109 119,487° |... Seno clo. ss oon oy OB poe 
_ Vermont......... 3 - 110,390 BE IGAQ less dca teats oe 39 152,978 
"Virginia... 12 as 386,459 267,760 42,964 795 697,978 | 
_. Washington... Sane 579,766 ASB AGT bc. ccatesen 7,326 | 1,085,553 
~ West Virginia. ... 8 444,297 8775688 laces sisi n on oe 821,883 
 Wisconsin.....-.: 12 954,844 586,768 6,918 2,028 | 1,550,558 
_ Wyoming........ 3 ; 74,586 49,580. | y-simc< dyn)~-«-20h| oat oe 124,166 
Pevotal. at... 457 74 | 35,387,015 | 25,875,408 167,826 353,299 | 61,783,548 


Total vote excluding 49,085 blank and void ballots, 61,620,323. 
(a) Eisenhower, Republican, 56,372; Black and Tan Grand Old Party, 4,311; total 60,683. 
_(b) Stevenson, Democrat, 2,482,345; Liberal, 260,625; total, 2,742,970. 


c) No party breakdown. 
Coleman Andrews and Thomas H. Werdel, Independent candidates for President and Vice Presi- 


dent had the endorsement of the Constitution Party and the For America Party as well as other states 
rights and constitutional government groups. 
*tOTHER: { 
Independent and States Rights—Kentucky 2,657; Miss. 42,961; So. Car. 88,510. Total 134,128. 
: ae Socialist Labor—Colorado 3,308; Illinois 8,342; Indiana 1,334; Iowa 23; Kentucky 358; 
' Massachusetts 5,573; Minnesota 2,080; New Jersey 6,736; New Mexico 69; Pennsylvania 242; 


é , 

i rginia 351; Washington 7,326; Wisconsin 710. Total 36,452. 

i Vintoltwick, Prohibition—-California 6,640; Indiana 6,554; Kentucky 2,145; Massachusetts 1,205; New 
_ Jersey 9,147; New Mexico 607; Tennessee 789. Total 27,087. 

Hooves, Socialist—Colorado 531: Iowa 34; Virginia 444; Wisconsin 754, Total 1,763. ~ 
Dobbs, Socia‘ist Mee Rees SO. oe pd he aes Penn. 41; Wisconsin 564. Total 5,707. 

a jewski, American Third Party—New Jersey 1,829. 

: = Senttering—Fiorida 191; Massachusetts 341; New Mexico 1; Texas 377; Vermont 39. Total 949. 
“Not availiable (party breakdown)—New York 96,299. = 

Blank and void ballots—Massachusetts 39,623; New Jersey 9,462. Total 49,085. 


United States—Blection Returns for § jenators an 
United States Senate Election Returns by States, | 


Source: Compiled from United Press oficial and unoffcal returns (as of Dee. 20, 1956) i 
*Denotes incumbent 


*Rhode Island recount vote for governor incomplete. a 


Arkamsas..........- . William Fullbright (D)*.... 331,689 Ben Henley (D) 
California.......... Thomas H. Kuchel (R)*...... 2,736,965 |Richard Richards (D)......-..- 2,336,814 
Colorado........... gonn Ay Carroll (WD) Feet a 319,872 |Dan Thornton (R).....-.....-. 317,102 7 
Connecticut........ Prescott Bush (R)*.........-. 610,829 [Thomas J. Dodd (D).........-. 479,460. 
BOCUI Ae aa itee s Geo. A. Smathers (D)*.....:.. 655,418 |(No opposition) ry 
MAGGLRIN. +2. ave... - Herman Talmadge (D) .>.... 540,139|(No opposition) ¢ 
ANG eile rave erst Hrank ‘Church (D),... ..0.2.:.- 149,096 |Herman Welker (R) .........--- 102,781 
MIHDGIS sn oie es os, Everett M. Dirksen (R)*...... 2,307,352 [Richard Stengel (D)........-... 1,949,883 
Indiana............ Homer E. Capehart (R)*...... 1,084,262 |Claude A. Wickard (D)......... 871,781 
GAME 2 clnrars te Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R)*.. 636,741/R. M. Evans (D).............. 545,097 
Skee ee Frank Carlson (R)*.......... 479,071|George Hart (D)... .......... . 298,123 
; John S. Cooper (R) (short term, + 

Kentucky ....... Sey ORV) cra siesta cere eee 538,505|L. W. Wetherby (D)..........-. 473,140 

1 Thurston B.Morton(R) (full term) 506,903 |Earle C--Clements (D)......... . 499,922 
Toulsiana.......... Russell B. Long (D)*......... 335,564 |(No opposition) 
Maryland.......... John M. Butler (R)*......... 473,067 |George P. Mahoney (D)........ 420,105 © 
MARCO. cc l es Thomas C, Hennings, Jr. (D)*. 769,673|/Herbert Douglas (R)........... 595,355 
MevaHy ee lok... Adan; Bibles (D)i csc seiner 50:677 |Clif Youne (CR)... 2.0. eure 45,712 — 
New Hampshire..... Norris Cotton (R)*........... 161,424 /Lawrence M. Pickett (D)....... 90,519 
New York.......... Jacob K, Javits (R)........-.. 3,710,753 Robert F.-Wagner (D).......... 3,244,649 
North Carolina...... Sam J. Erwin, Jr. (D)*....... 731,433|Joel A. Johnson (R)............ 367,475, 
North Dakota...... Milton R. Young (R)*........ 155,305 |Quentin Burdick (D)........... 87,919 
BORROMEO. vss sss ss Frank J. Lausche (D)......-... 1,864,589 |George H. Bender (R).......... 1,660,910 — 
Oklahoma.......... ‘A. S. (Mike) Monroney (D)*.. 459,996}Douglas McKeever (R)......... 371,146 
@regon............. Wayne Morse (D)*..........- 389,609 |Douglas McKay (R)............ 330,146 
Pennsylvania....... Joseph S. Clark, Jr. (D)....... 2,263,174 |Joseph H. Duff (R)...........-. 2,244,524 

: Strom Thurmond (D) (short term 

South Carolina,... AVORLS) stats « =a fe osaliecaess ow ialee 245,371 |(No opposition) 

1 Olin D. Johnston (D)* Full term 230,049}Leon P. Crawford (R)...... wees 49,644 - 
South Dakota.......|Francis Case (R)*............ 147,473|Kenneth Holum (D)............ 142.916 
Ui S65 ae eee (Special election to fill vacancy. Price Daniel former senator elected Governor) 
ULES Oe, 395 5 Oe eee Wallace F. Bennett (R)*...... 178,451)Alonzo F. Hopkin (D).......... 151,842 
Wermont........... George D. Aiken (R)*........ 103,101 |Bernard O’Shea (D)............ 52,184 
Washington........ Warren G. Magnuson (D)*.... 652,069|Arthur B. Langlie (R).......... 404,403 
West Virginia....... Chapman Revercomb (R)..... 430,475|William C. Marland (D)........ 368,440 
Wisconsin.......... Alexander Wiley (R)*........ 892,473 |Henry W. Maier (D)........... 627,903 

Election Returns for Governor by States, 1956 
Source: Compiled from United Press official and unofficial returns (as of Dec. 20, 1956) 
Vote Vote 
State Governor Elected cast Losing Candidate cast 

PRT IAOU . Visveisig oie s+ Ernest W. McFarland (D)*..., 171,848|Horace B. Griffin (R)........: ~. 116,744 
Arkansas. ..... 4::--|Orval Faubus (D)*........... 321,797| Roy Mitchell (R)............04 77,215 
Colorado........... Stephen L. R. MeNichols (D).. 331,283| Donald G. Brotzman (R)........ 313.950 
Delaware........... J. Caleb Boggs (R)*.......2..5% 91,558) J. H. Tyler McConnell (D)...... 85,063 
TOGy! CS een Le Roy Collins (D)*.<........ 747,753|W. A. Washburn, Jr. (R)........ 266,980 
MUINGIBE Ss... eke William G. Stratton (R)*..... 2,171,786] Richard B. Austin (D)........ 2 134,909 
iin. oe Harold W. Handley (R)...... 1,086,868} Ralph Tucker (D).............. 859.393 
Haan, Hershel C. Loveless (D)....... 612,340|Leo A. Hoegh (R)........._.. 585,517 
Casting | ive George Docking (D).......... 471,835] Warren A. Shaw (R)............ 358,982 
BESING@H. ..cactscea: cileoted Bent 1G, 1068) aye 180,254| Willis A. Trafton, Jr. (R) ee ee 124,395 
Massachusetts. .....|Foster Furcolo (D)........... 1,251, ‘ 
Michigan,.......... G. Mennen Williams (D)*..... 11666,689 Albers I Cabo (i. . oe eer 
metetital.c. Orville L. Freeman (D)*...... 781,180} Ancher Nelson (R)............ ‘685,196 
Missouri........... James T, Blair, Jr. (D)........ 710,810|Lon Hocker (R)............-.- 654,584 
Montana........... J. Hugo Aronson (R)*........ 138,878| Arnold H. Olsen (D)........... 131.488 
Breposkn Victor E. Anderson (R)*...__. 295,694| Frank Sorrell (D).............. 222078 
New Hampshire... |Lane Durnell (R)*........... 141,578|John Shaw (D)................ 117,711 
New Mexico........ Edwin L. Mechem (R)........ 130,797|John F. Simms, Jr. (D)......... 120.780 
North Carolina...... Luther H. Hodges (D)*......, 760,480|Kyle Hayes (R)................ 375,379 
North Dakota...... John B. Davis (R)..........), 147,566] Wallace E. Warner (D)....._.. 104869 
DP Os ied thee C. William O'Neill (R)....2.., 1,984,988] Michael V. Di Salle (D)......._. 1 557,103 
Poteet: Robert D. Holmes (D)........ 362,288|Elmo E. Smith (R)............. "356,32 
Rhode Island*...... Christopher Del Sesto (R)......, 195,817| Dennis J. Roberts (D)......._., ios ast 
South Dakota..." Joo FOS (RY. 158,878| Ralph Herseth (D)............. 183,549 
oe ee aniel uy ferret 1,482,087 William R. Bryant (R).......... 271.091 
Vermont........... Joseph B. Johnson (R)*... a60a4 oe Tica eis XD) a aa ahaa 
Washington........ Albert D. Rosellini (D)....... 588,748|Emmett T. Andersen (RB) nuareaee! PERS 
West Virginia... Cecil H. Underwood (R)... |. 435,374| Robert H. Mollohan (D)........ 374.612 
Wisconsin.......... Vernon W. Thomson (R)...... 808,273|E. William Proxmire (D) Meee ” 749,421 


United States—Presidential Popular and Electoral Vote 51 
Major Parties’ Popular and Electoral Vote for President 


(F) Federalist; (D) Democrat; (R) Republican; (DR) Democrat blican; ional : 
(W) Whig; RP} People’s; ®) Pereceee. ag) Independen Sonat: Ne ena vie 


Elec- Elec- 
President Elected toral Losing Candidate ba toral 
Vote ote | Vote 


George Washington (F).... 
m (F). 


George Was! 132: |No opposition. \.. 3... ..< is ow |leps a 0,6 Oeeel aes a 
John Adams (F)....... 1 |Thomas Jefferson (DR) Unknown 68 
73 |Aaron Burr (DR)......... Unknown 73 
162 |Charles Pinckney (F)...... Unknown 14 
122 |Charles Pinckney tF Sarees Unknown} 47 
128 |De Witt Clinton (F)....... Unknown 89 
183 uufus King (F)........... wh} 34 
231 j|John Quincy Adams (DR)..| Unkno 1 
4 |Andrew Ja ) BE 62) Pacers or) 155,872 
Henry Clay (DR)......... 37 
m H. Crawford (DR). 44,282) 41 
647,231; 178 |John Quincy Adams (NR).. 509,097| 83 
687,502) 219 |Henry Clay (DR)....... oo 530,189) © 49 
762,678) 170 |William H. Harrison (W)... 548,007) 73 
William H. Harrison (W),..| 1,275,017; 234 |Martin Van Buren (D).,.,.| 1,128,702) 60 
(Died April 4, 1841) . 
James K. Po! aD ie are 1,337,243] 170 |Henry Clay (W).......... 1,299,068) 105 
achary Tavlor (W)..... ++} 1,360,101) 163 [Lewis Cass (D)........... 1,220,544; 127 
(Died July 9, 1850) 
anklin Pierce (D)....... | 1,601,474); 254 |Winfield Scott (W)........ 1,386,578} 42 
James C. Buchanan (D)....| 1,927,995) 174 |John C. Fremont (R)...... 1,391,555) 114 
Abraham Lincoln (R)......}| 1,866,352; 180 (Stephen A. Douglas (D)....| 1,375,157; 12 
John C. Breckinridge (D)... 845,763) 72 
Abraham Lincoln (R)..... .| 2,216,067} 212 |George McClellan (D):.... 1,808,725} 21 
(Died April 15, 1865) 
Ulysses $. Grant (R)..... ..| 38,015,071} 214 |Horatio Seymour.......... 2,709.615| 80 
Ulysses S. Grant (R).......| 3,597,070} 286 {Horace Greeley (D-L)..,...| 2,834,079|..... ° 
(Died Nov. 29, 1872) 
Rutherford B. Hayes (R)...| 4,033,950) 185 (Samuel J. Tilden (D)......| 4,284,757) 184 
James A. Garfield (R)......| 4,449,053) 214 [Winfield S. Hancock (D)...| 4,442,030} 155 
(Died Sept. 19, 1881) = 
Grover Cleveland (D)..... .| 4,911,017} 219 |James G. Blaine (R)....... 4,848,334) 182 
Benjamin Harrison (R)....| 5,444,337| 233 |Grover Cleveland (D)...... 5,540,050] 168 
Grover Cleveland (D)...... 5,554,414) 277 |Benjamin Harrison (R).....| 5,190,802) 145 
James Weaver (P)..... 1,027,329] 22 
William McKinley (R). 7,035,638] 271 |William J. Bryan (D-P)....| 6,467,946) 176 
wae arokintey ooy ...-| 7,219,530] 292 |William J. Bryan (D)...... 6,358,071) 155 
led Sept. 14, 
Theodore Roosevelt (R)....| 7,628,834) 336 Alton B. Parker (D)....... 5,084,491} 140 
William H. Taft (R)....... ,679,006} 321 |William J. Bryan (D)...... 6,409,106] 162 
Woodrow Wilson (D)...... 6,286,214) 435 |Theodore Roosevelt (Pr)...| 4,216,020) 88 
William H. Taft (R)....... 3,483,922 8 
Woodrow Wilson (D)...... 9,129,606| 277 |Charles E. Hughes (R)..... 8,538,221) 254 
Pant ke Barak (R)....| 16,152,200] 404 |James M. Cox (D)........| 9,147,353) 127 
2, ) 
Calvin Coolidge (a: 2 ee 15,725,016) 382 |John W. Davis (D)........ 8,385,586) 136 
Robert M. LaFollette (IS)..| _ 4,822,856) 13 
Herbert Hoover (R)..... 21,392,190! 444 |Alfred E. Smith (D).. 15,016,443} 87 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 22,821,857; 472 |Herbert Hoover (R).. ..| 15,761,841) 59 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 27,476,673) 523  |Alfred Landon (R)... --| 16,679,583 8 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 27,243,466) 449 |Wendell Willkie (R)....... 22,304,755) 82 
Franklin D, Roosevelt (D)..| 25,602,505) 432 |Thomas E. Dewey (R)..... 22,006,278) 99 
(Died april 12, 1945) 
Harry S. Truman (D)..... . | 24,105,812) 303 (Thomas E. Dewey (R)..... 21,970,065) 189 
J. Strom Thurmond (SR)...| 1,169,021) 39 
an2ne a2 (in sem | obARL al ag 
Dwight D. Elsenhower (R).| 33,936,252| 44 ai E. Stevenson veel 2814, 
eae D. Eisenhower . 35,582,236! 457 |\Adlai E. Stevenson (D)....| 26,028,887; 74 


eu ea ABDUL. EISCNNOWEr (10). 90,056, 400" 200 eee eS ee 

*1840—President Harrison died a month after his inauguration on April 4, 1841, and Vice President 
John Tyler became President. ; 

1848—-President Taylor died in office on July 9, 1850, and was succeeded by Vice President Millard 
Fillmore, 

1864—-President Lincoln was shot April 14, 1865 at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by actor J. Wilkes 
Booth, and died April 15, whereupon Vice President Andrew Johnson became President. 

1876—Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South Carolina election returns were disputed. A board 
of Commissioners, referred to as The Electoral Commission, was created by act of Congress (approved 
Jan. 29, 1877) for the purpose of deciding disputed cases in the 1876 presidential election. It was in 
session from Feb. 1 to March 2, 1877 and its decisions resulted in the seating of Hayes, the Republican 
candidate who received the disputed 22 electoral votes. The members of the commission voted on 
party lines—8 Republicans and 7 Democrats. Congress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) declared Hayes 
and Wheeler elected President arid Vice President by an electoral vote of 185 for Hayes and 184 for 
Tilden. The Senate was Republican. The House, which was Democratic, resolved and declared as a 
separate body (March 3) that Tilden and Hendricks were elected on the face of the returns. 

1880—President Garfield was shot July 2, 1881, at Washington, D. C., by Charles J. Guiteau of New 
York and died Sept. 19, whereupon Vice President Chester A. Arthur became President, 

1888—On the result of the popular vote Cleveland had more votes than Harrison but the 233 electoral 
votes cast for Harrison against the 168 for Cleveland elected Harrison president. 

1900—President McKinley was shot, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. He 
died on Sept. 14, and Vice President Theodore Roosevelt became President. The assassin, Leon Czolgosz, 
was executed Oct. 29, 1901. 

1920—President porane died at San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 2, 1923, and was succeeded by Vice 
President Calvin Coolidge. 

1944—President Roosevelt died at Warm Springs, Ga,, on April 12, 1945, whereupon Vice President 
Harry S. Truman became President. 


Final Vote 62,118,936 Tabulated Dec. 21, 1956 


Eisenhower, Rep., 35,582,236; Stevenson, Dem., 26,028,887; minor parties and scattered votes, 


507,813. Total 62,118,936. 
U OF I 


s 1 ser a rausr 


52 United SEitea--Pretdneian Election Returns 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


ted Press. 
Compiled by the World Almanac from official and unofficial returns collected by the Uni' 


Latest total figures are on Page 49. 
Alabama (continued ) 
Alabama nap. ds, ivi: Haken FOR? G0 ieee 
1956 1952 pine daa 5 174; Babson, Proh., 69: rowder, + 
ai iE as 1944 (Pres. 5) Re Roos evelt, Dem. 198, 918; fags, Se, ee 
i ‘ounty isen=. even= 44,540; Watson, Pro 
1 n(D) jhower (R)| son (D) 1948 (Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rie ts, 171,443: 
2 hower (R) pee (D) (R) Dewey, Rep. ER 40,930; Wallace, Prog., 1, 522; Wat- 
Auta 857 1,155 Pres. "Eisenhower, Rep., 149, oe Stevenson, 
: *7i|  3'380 1852 Ee dae Hamblen, Proh., 1.814. 
1,017 1,476 1956 eres. ), Stevenson, Dem., 279, 982; Eisen 
it i hower, Rep., 194,883; Andrews, Ind., 20,14 
2,626 3,212 : 
aoe] Uae] 58 a sions one 
Pep) 8180 $< eee 
,139 1,891 County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
"a6 ee 93 hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
eae 1, F ee | 
Batic ccs 1,596 1,702 Apache..... 1,685 981 1,767 1,193 
1,056 1,407 Cochise... . 6,893 5,328 6,495 5,640 
Starke 972 4,165 Coconino 4,044 2,314 3,827 r 
1,730} 6,973 Gila. 41234 4,026 3.770) 4,928 
85 1,688 Graham 2/384 1,688 23191 : 
Ge 1,070 1,413 Greenlee 1,784 2,711 1,37 3,019 
; 53 £386 Maricopa 92.140 54,010 77.249 285 
’ Mohave 7 ’ ’ 
4,381 5,508 Navajo..... 3,928 2,033 3,478 2,593 
ee ‘ 2,318 ma.......| 39,298 3, 32,113] 21,237 
efi 2'323| 2,123 Pres oe 762 063 4,985 x 
5,684| 5,768 Santa Cruz 1,646 1,131 1,71 ; 
is 138) Yep] $883] ie] Sasi ae 
7,198 12374 uma,..... : . : ; 
one que) Totals...| 176,990| 112,880| 152,042| 108,528 
1,179| 2,841 ARIZONA VOTE SINCE 1912 
ae “el a EN 1912, (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 10,324; Taft, R 
ay Se) 8 429 2°127 3,021; Roosevelt, TOE » 6,949; Debs, Soc., 3,163. 
Aa 2.609 3'639 1916 “Gres, ), Wilson Se 170; Hughes, “+ 
1868 47 20,524; Hanly, Proh., oS L183: Benson, Soc. «1 31TA. 
43,183] 38,304, 3: 1920° (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 29,546; Harding, Re ep 
, t 605 2512 37,016; Watkins, Proh., 4; Debs, Soc., 25 
Lamar... .. mien acne Christensen, Farm.-Lab.. 
TS Se Ree 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 30, 516; Davis, Dem., 
Lawrence... 1586| 3302 26,235; LaFollette, Prog., i7,2 
ee Sedans + , ’ 1928" Pres. ), Hoover, Rep., 52, 593: Smith, Dem., 
mestone . 589 4,146 38,537; Foster, Com., 184. 
Lowndes. . Wee cance 1932 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Hoover, Rep. 
ee aarrs ort 9'001 36,104: Thomas, Soc. 2 ,030; Foster, Com.,' 406. 
Madison 7’009 1858 1936 (Pres), Roose Dem., 86,722; Landon, 
Pee. bytes pytt Rep., 33,4 Tomes Union, a. ‘307: ‘Colvin, Proh.. 
BOLE 3'070| -6'3 384: anata Soc., 317. 
Drete aes ’ ’ 1940 (Pres). Roosevelt, Dem., 95,267; Willkie, Rep., 
obile. . 20,481] 16,648 0: Babson, Proh., 742. 
ontecin 8,681 6898 1944° (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 80,926; Dewey, Rep., 
Ane 3974 BT 56,287; Watson, Proh., 421. 
alld eee "612 "982 1948’ (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 95,251; Dewey, Rep., 
Picks. 993 1,666 77,591; Wallace, Prog., 3,310; Watson, Proh. 
ieee 998 564 786; 'Teichert, Soc. Lab., 121. 
Cire ¢ 2,64 1952 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 152,042: Stevenson, 
Randolph... 1,584 3,15) Dem., 108,528. 
Epameo Beale a opal as 1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 176, 990; Steven- 
St. ities 24d) 2420 " son, Dem., 112,880: Andrews, Ind., 
umter..... 
ee se ee 
allapoosa.. , ’ 
BOOED: 5 ets ere ke RS, — 1982 
aenington ‘730 1,511 5 County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
flcox..... 498 777 9 hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Winston.... 2,998 1,570 — 
—_—_ | Ark ote 2,826 2,736 2.6 
Totals. 194,883| 279,982 eileyen 1,183 2,820 1949 26 
ALABAMA VOTE SINCE 1900 1,721 1, 1,387 1,388 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep,, 6,500 3,7 7,916 3,558 
55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. 3,153 2,829) 361 2,786 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79,857: Roosevelt, Rep. 361 3,0 869 2,41 
22,472; Swallow, Proh., 612; Debs, Soc., 953. 445) 1,303 272 1,332 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., ‘74,374: Taft, Rep. 2,310) 1,6 2,752 3 
25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. 


ee (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Taft, Rep. 
9,732; Roosevelt, Prog., 22, 680; opeks: Soc., 3,029. 


1916 (Bres.). Wilson, Dem. , 99 Hughes, Rep.. 1,094) 918 1,045 
22,809: Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Renecy Soc., 1,925. 3 2: 1,14 A477 1,248 
1920 (Pres), Cox, Baars "163,254: Harding, Reps Columbia... 2,342 84 1,931 3,359 
74,690; Watkins, Proh., "51: Debs, Soc., 2,369.|| Conway.... 1.636 2,618 2,133 ‘ 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 112,966: Coolidge, Rep..|| Craighead. . 4,035) 5,876 4,199 5,975 
45,005; LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh., 538.|| Crawford... 3,090 172 2,782 2,477 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem:, 127,797; Hoover, Rep. || Crittenden. . 2,476 2,120 1,865 2,982 
120,725; Thomas, Soc., 460. Cross...... 2,165) 1,461 2,344 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 207,910; Hoover, || Dallas...... 


Rep., 34,675; Foster, Com., 406; Thomas, Soc.||| Desha 
2.030: Woshews Proh:.. 139. 2 || Drews... we 


13. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon,|| Faulkner... 
Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719; Browder, Com.,|| Franklin... . 


2, 

3, 

i 1,614 : ‘ 
679; Lemke, Union, 549; Thomas, Soc., Fulton..... 799 95: 300 Log 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt,’ Dem., 250, 726; "Willkie, Garland.... 9,427 5,437 7,848 5,165 


595 
1,308 733 22 
2'307|- 2,103 567 
3/234] —- 1'570 517 
2"18 2'868 110 
061 844 099 
5,402) 3,137 1337 
6,428] 4.586 (968 
460 947 1834 
846) 815 807 
1,871 1,037 972 
832! 1,728] «1,107 
5,188} 21171] 5/936 
719 502 802 
3,917|  2,592| 3,741 
98 74 1,163 
3,817} 2,010] 4,303 
1:287| 1756] ‘1.379 
2'753| 2,226 ‘036 
1,50 871| 1,664 
23'372| 23,460| 24,448 
1,763| 1,302 1941 
3'705|  1,766| — 4,045 
1,248 893| 1,197 
909] 1,996 :007 
7,489| 10;114] 7802 
500; 1,130] ~—«:1,673 
927 655| —«1,039 
2,114} 1,792} 2466 
756 700 573 
7,055, 5,266] 7,515 
1.331] 15530] —«:1,559 
4'857| 8,650] 4,923 
4895} 2,884) 4,179 
1,630 818| 2,017 
Gliese 1,381| 2/008} 1,243] 1,884 
Total 186,287| 213,277|. 177,155| 226,300 


ARKANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 segs ), Bryan, Dem., 31,091; McKinley, Rep., 
44,770; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 
1904 Tey Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, REP. + 


4 

1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 112,148; mughes, Rep., 
47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, oc., 6,999. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dein. 107, 408: Harding, Rep., 
71,117; Debs, Soc., 5,111. 

1924" (Pres.). Davis, Dem., 84,795; Coolidge, Rep., 
40,564; LaFollette, Prog., 13. 

atee veree Smith, Dem., 119, 196; Hoover, Rep.; 

51: Thomas, Soc., 429: Foster, Com.,’ 317, 

1932" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 189,602; Hoover, 
Rep., 28,467; eos Oey i; 269; ‘Harvey, Ind., 
1,049; Foster, Com., 

1936 (Pres.), ieoomevaib, ent 146,765; Landon, 
as -, 32,039; Thomas, Soc., 446: Browder, Com., 

4 Lemke, Union., 4. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,622; Willkie, Rep., 
42,121; Babson, Pro ; Thomas, Soc., 305. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 148,965; Dewey, 
Rep., 63,551; Thomas, Soc., 438. 

1948 UBres: ), Truman, Dem., 149,659; Dewey, Rep., 
50,959; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 40, 068; Thom- 
as, 80 1,037; Wallace, Prog., 751; Watson, 


Pro! 
1952 cies’), Eisenhower, Rep., 177,155; Stevenson, 


Dem., 22 26,300; Hamblen, Proh., 886; ‘Macarthur, 
Christian Nationalist. 458; Hass, Soc. Lab., 1. 
1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., (213, au Eisen- 

hower, Rep., 186,287; Andrews, Ind., 7,008, 

California 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Alameda. . 177,972} 162,997) 192,941] -173,853 
Alpine.>. 96) 23 129 19 
Amador 2,015 2,085 2,303 2,070 
Butte....:. 15,799) 11,412 18,390} 10,491 
Calaveras... 2,651 1,970 2,942 1,838 


R _ United States—Presidential Election Returns 
California (continued) 1956 


| 


53 


1952 


Steven- 


Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- 


County lhower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Colusa..... 95 1 2,678 1,818 
ContraCosta| 72,393) 70,42 67,453| 69,060 
Del Norte. 3763 2,466 2,757 1,578 
El Dorado 4,009 3,524 4,828 3,152 
Fresno. A 49,197 66,885 52,025 54,541 
Glenn... .7.. 126: 3,09) 4,224 2,342 
Humboldt 19,604 15,114 18,913 2,490 
Imperial.... 10,054 ,899 10,462 6,333 
I 3,216 1,652 ,549 1,58 

41,290 44,600 36,151 
,290 7,336 63 
aoan ete yak 
970; 003 1,226, ont 950,093 
4,9) 5,93: 1042 
32,10 16; tit 29° 574| 14,236 
Mariposa... 1,362 906 1,941 96' 
Mendocino.. 9,790 7,402 10,388 »08 
Merced 8 12,999 12,865 11,316 
Modoe 21 183 2,475 1,548 
Mono...... 196 i 2: 
Monterey 19,092 28,786 17,411 
apa. . 10,274 13,27 1316 
Nevada 41 6,25: 3,476 
Orange 53,882 77,548 32,530 
Placer 271 7,07 10: 8,887 
Plumas. 2,080 84 2,491 3,174 
Riverside... 53,418 32,691 48,874 26,016 
Sacramento.) 64,830] 79,724] 63,788 7,05, 
San Benito.. 3,078 ll 3,5 1,89 
§.Bernardino 80,030 61,23 73,92 54,615 
San Diego. 178,81 99,932] 175,281} 101,880 
S, Francisco.| 164,544| 155,055] 188,531) 167,282 
San Joaquin.| 42,992) 35,862] 44,033 ,510 
San Luis 

Obispo... 15,066 10,782 16,733 8,761 
San Mateo.. 95,831 62,500 87,780 50,802 
San. Barbara 29,037 16,304 29,984 14,793 
Santa Clara.| 100,286 0,01 87,554 59,350. 
Santa Cruz. 20,572 12,162 2,910 1,080 
Shasta..... 7,294 191 9,507 1386 
Sierra...... 549 556 723 632 
Siskiyou 3,997 2,732 8,195 6,646 
Solano...., 17,034 24,341 18,456 25,569 
Sonoma 32,29. 20,213} 34,088 7,04 
Stanislaus 25,674 29,381 28,090} 22,271 
Sutter....:. 6,027 3,61 6,780 3,250 
Tehama 4,614 3,973 5,436 953 
Trinity...., 1,254 1,372 1,526 1,120 
UlBre... tot 25,062 22,940 28,802 21,603 
Tuolumne 3,350 3,105 3,753 2,593 
Ventura. 24,973 25,688 23,392 21,489 
Molo se tii, 8,951 9,779| 8,96 895 
NST eee Seay A468 3,455 5,586 3,589 

Totals. . . |2,872,654!2,315,630 12,897,310 |2,197,548 

CALIFORNIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 ogee e Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, 
Rep 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 

Rep., 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 
1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, weit 127,492; Taft, Rep., 

214,398; Chafin, Proh., 1,770; Debs, Soc., 28,659. 
1912 '(Pres.), Wilson, Bere 283,436; Taft, Rep., 

Pace Roosevelt, Prog. ty aes 610; Debs. Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep., 

rig fa Hanly, Proh., 27,698; ‘Benson, Soc.. 
er (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
4,992; Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soc., 


62.6 076. 
1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
ae At LaFollette, Prog., 424, 649; Faris, Proh., 


1 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; Smith, 
Dem., 61 4,365; Thomas, Soc., 19,595; ‘Varney, 
Proh., 14,394 (incl. in’ Hoover vote); Foster. 
Com., 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; Hoover, 

847,902; Thomas, Soc., 63,299:’ Upshaw, 
20, "637: Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; Foster. 


Com., 1,023. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1, nee 836; Landon, 
Rep., 836,431; Colvin, Proh., 12,917;’ Thomas. 
11,325; Browder, Com., 10, iT. 


1940 (Pres. ) Roosevelt, Dem., Let. 618; Willkie, 
Rep., 1,351,419; Thomas, Prog., 16,506; Browder, 
Com., 13, 586; Babson, Proh., 


400. 
i ,988, 564; Dewey, 
14,7705 "Thomas, 


ni 913,134; Dewey, 
190, 381; Watson, 


1944 (Pres, a Roosevelt, Dem., 

, 1,512,965; Watson, Proh., 
Soc., 3,923; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

1948 (Pres. y; Truman, Dem., 
Rep., 1, bry 269; Wallace, Prog., 
Proh., 16,926: Thomas, Soc., 3,459: Thurmond, 
States’ Rights, 1,228; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 195: 

Dobbs, Soc. Workers., 133. 
1952 (Pres), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,897,310; Steven- 


son, Dem., 2,197,548; Hallinan, Prog., 24,106; 


54 


California Eoeines _ 
Hamblen. MacArt) 
418; 
Ticket) 3,326, FrOR eiene ‘bicket) 


iehe Cores. een eee Rep., 2, B12, 654; Steven- 
ee ., 2,315,630. 


Colorado 
7956 1952 


eo - | Ei Steven- 
hower (R) SoD) hower (R) son (D) 


12,778 
42 


phy 


Cheyenne... 
Clear Creek. 


Hinsdale... 155 
Huerfano... 2,091 
Jackson.... 594 
eS 5 pervs 
me ean 2,243) 
ae Sen 1,43; 
La Plata, 4,770) 
imer 14,364) 
Las Animas 5,290 
Lincoln 1,603 
Logan...... 5,199) 
Mesa....... 128,869 
Mineral 168) 
Moffat. .... 1,762 
Montezuma. 2,492 
Montrose... 4,054) 
5,325) 956) 
5,964 5122) »552 
634 322 697 413 
715 297 775 343 
1,535 887 1,670 789 
550 334) 556 309 
3,350 2,460) 3,978 2,087 
23,454 33% 
Rio Blanco.. 1,593) 61 
Rio Grande. 2,816 
Routt...... 1,811 
Saguache 1,149 
San Juan... 324 
San Migucl. 648 
Sedgwick. . 1,334 
Summit. ,.. 429 
=} of) 1) Sa 977 
Washington 2,020 
Cs Gea 17,228) 
Yama tase < 2,782) 
Totals 394,479| 263,997| 379,782 245, 504 


COLORADO VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; rig erp ae Rep., 


93,039; Woolley, Proh., "3,790; Debs. Soc 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Pionovalts 
Rep ay 687; Swallow, 'Proh., 3,432; Debs, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep., 
123,77 Chafin, Proh. 559; Debs, Soc., 7,974. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Roosevelt, 
TOg., 306; Taft, Rep., 58,386; Debs, Soc., 
16,418: Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., 


47 
pers pieses:) Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 


12.308; Benson, Soc., 10,049; "Hanly, Proh., 


1920. (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep., 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,016. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, "Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
15,238; LaFollette, ’Prog.,. 57 368: Faris, Proh., 
966; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns,’ Soc. Lab., 378. 

1928 (Pres.) *Hoover, Rep. Pre asi 872; Smith, Dem., 
133,131; Thomas, Soc., 3,472; Foster, Com., 675: 
Farm.-Lab., ,092. 

Roosevelt, Dem., 


1932 (Pres.),. 250,877; Hoover, 
Rep., 9,617; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 
Proh.. 1,928, 


1 ; 
Labor, 336. 
1940 ( 


1904 (Pres.), 


Soc., 
5 pomnexole, em es 1, Wolke Rep. 
S18, fia I, er Com. 378 
‘ee eit, Dem., 234,331; 
5 
Alans prog,” 6115: 
1 878; ‘Dobbs, Soc. Workers., 228; 


Dewey, 


Lab 
senhower, R 379,782; Stevenson, 
1958 (Bree, 2, Bis iy es Constitution, 2 rat: 
, 1,919; Hoopes. Soc., 365; Hass 


Soc. 


352. 
1956 (wns), Eisenhower, Rep. 394, 479: weteven= 


son, Dem., 263,997; Hass, Soc. Lab., 3 ; An- 
drews, Ind., 159; Hooper, Soc., 531. 
Connecticut 


1956 


Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- 
hower (R)! son (D) |hower (R)| son ev) 


199,841} 84,890) 167,278 
75, 92 150,332 


»88' 9, 
20,029 17;979| 15,535 


Totals...| 711,837) 61 


(No minor party candidates) 
CONNECTICUT VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKiniey, 
102 ; Woolley, ’Proh., ‘1,617; Debs, Soc., 1 ls 
Parker, Dem., 2,909; Roosevelt, 
111,089; Swallow, . Proh., "1,506; Debs, Soc., 4,543. 
1908 ‘(Pres.), Dem., 68,255; bn 
112,915; Chama ‘Prob, 2,380; Debs, a 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 74, 561; Park, 
. yi Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, 


056. 

1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, Rep., 
106,514; Hanly, Proh., 1,789; Benson, Soc., 5,179. 

1920 '(Pres.). Cox, Dem., 120,721; Harding, R 
229,238; Watkins, Proh., 1,771; Debs, 
10,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,947. 

1924’ (Pres. , Coolidge, Rep., 246, 322: Davis, Dem., 
a8, 184; aF ollette, Prog., 42,416: Johns, Soc. 


Lab., 1,373 
18 9 bres.) “Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
2,040; ‘Thomas, Soc., 3/019; "Foster, Com., 730: 
a ynolds, Soc. b., é 
1932 "res. ys Roosevelt, Dem., 281,632; Hoover, 
Rep., ; Thomas, Soc., .767. 
382,129; Landon, 


1936 (eres) Eye oath Dem., 
ep., ; Lemke, Union. y 21, 805; Thomas, 

Et te evcen Com., 1,193. 
pe). eres), Roosevelt, Dem., Baw iiscn © Willkie, 
me 1,021; Br Browder, wel Bigger 1,091; Aiken, Soc. 

nion. 

encovers Dem., 435,146; Dewey, 
be ae Thomas, Soc., 5,097; "Teichert, 


Soc a 
1948 (Pres. . Truman, Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep,, 
437,754; Wallace, Prog. a 13, 713; homas, Soc., 
6,964; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab.,’ 1,184; Dobbs, Soc. 


Workers, 606. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 611, ae Stevenson, 


Dem., 481, 649; Hoopes, Soc., 2,2: Hallinan, 

Peoples, 1,466: Hass, Soc. Lab., 36: “write-in 5. 

1956 (Pres. ), Eisenhower, Rep., 711 (837; Steven- 
son, Dem., 405,079. 


Delaware 
1956 | 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
New Castle oF 
(Inc. Wil- 
mington)... 71,133 56,405) 62,658 58,387 
Kent fincas. 10,303 9,319 10,144 1874 
Sussex..... 16,621 13,697 17,257 15; 054 
Totals... 98,057 79,421 90,059' 83,315 


DELAWARE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; Mexinies, Rep., 
22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc., 57. 
1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19, ,359; Roosevelt, Rep., 
23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 146. 
1908" Bryan, Dem., 22,071; Rg Rep., 
Chafin, Proh., 670: Debs, Soc. a 


Ae res.), 


25,1 
1912 (prea Wilson, Dem|, 22,631; tafe “Rep., 


: 1932 res, ay 


5,997; eae ee age ty Gat Debs, Soc., 556. 
1918 (Pres 4,753; bear ae 


, : 4 
at ois, Hat Cox, Dem., '39 ,911; Harding, RoR? 


Proh., 986; Debs, Soc., 


.-Lab., 

4 (Pres.). Coolidge. Rep. 52,441; Davis, Dem., 
33,445; LaFollette, Pr ‘& Soc 

1928 ‘3 tes.). Hoover, Rep. 68,860; Smith, Dem., 


Hoover, Rep., 57,074; Roosevelt, 
319: Thomas, Soc.. 1,376; Foster, Com., 


Tce 
aS as y Roosevelt, Dem., 69,702; Landon, 
54,014; Lemke, oe 442: ‘Thomas, Soc., 
tie. Bander. Com., 
_ 1940 (Pres.). Roosevelt, ae 74,599; Willkie; Rep., 
61,440: Babson. Proh., 220; Thomas. Soc.. 115. 


~ 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, ‘Dem’, 68,166; Dewey, Rep., 


56,747; Watson, Proh., 294; Thomas, Soc., 154 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, pets 7,813; Dewey, Rep., 
69, 588: Wallace, Prog., 1,050; Watson, Prog., 
343; Thomas, Soc., 250; ’ Peichert, Soc. Lab., 29. 
1952 (Pres ), Eisenhower, Rep., ,059: Stevenson, 
Dem., 83,315; Hass, Soc. abe 243: Hamblen, 
Proh., 234: Hallinan, Prog., 155; Hoopes, Soc., 20. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 98,057; Stevenson, 


Dem.., 79,421 "4 
Florida 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
Alachua 7,939) 6,889 8,432 5,990 
panes Meech 36 1,443 4 1,482 
Porn 4,971 8,645) 4,812 8,78' 
Bractors: 1,203) 2,32) 9 2,312 
Brevard 0,004 3,928 6,756 4,157 
Broward 43,552| 16,561) 26,506] 11,854 
Calhoun. 554 1,701 590 1,82 
Charlotte 1,589 929) 1,134) 795 
Citrus... 1. 1,570 1,527 1,249) 
Sas. = es 2,372) 2,048) 2,116 
@ollier js: 1,93 1,304 1,086 
Columbia 1,841 3,246 2,04 
ee 130,938} 105,559) 122,174 
De Soto 1,234 Ls 1,256 
Sere. 37 90: 44 
Duval...:.. 53,481 53,127 50,346 
Escambia... 13,227 22,320 11,176 
Flagler..... 498) 690) 512 
Franklin... . 571 958) 611 
Gadsden.... 1,321 2.262 1,835} 
chee poh ae 137 925) 195 
aoe he o< 309 339) 264 
ter 57 1,793 490) 
Hamilton =o 464 1,493 658 
Hardee. 1,589) 1,890) 1,802 
Hendry... .- 1,071 1,003 918) 
Hernando.. 1,295 1,435) 1,279 
Highlands. 3,480 2,296 2,952) 
Hifisuorough| 41,889} 38,610) 36,316) 33,252 
Holmes..... ,036 2,516 1,230) 21 
Indian River] 4,059 1,699 3,055 1,578 
Jackson ,543 5,973 2,3) 5,722 
Jefferson 540) 1,201 665) 1,171 
Lafayette 187 1,054 269) 981 
akes..-..) 0,888 4,326 9,132 3,797 
eee: 2a .. 7,565) 4,520 5,528 3,828 
BOOM ccc. « 6,828 7,022) 56 8,000 
DOV tS... 934! 1,821 1,066 2,010 
Liberty. 238) 870) 237| 1,037 
Madison 1,017 2,064 1,209} 1,625 
Manatee 11,904 5,394) ,055 4,583 
Marion »362 6,114 6,134 5,854 
Martin..... 2,997 1,387 2,308 1,262 
Monroe 3,337] 4,327 2,943 4,941 
Nassau..... 1,717 2,765 1,731 ,510 
Okaloosa... eee bt cpt Ba? 
keechobee. 
8 7,482) 14,532) 29,813) 12,141 
,602| 1,92: 13: 90 
35,746, 14,321} 28,595) 13,723 
501) 4,181 4,562 ,54 
74,314} 28,113} 55,691! 22,365 
23,682} 18,626 0,874 556 
212 3,232 1766) +52 
1,909 ,14 1,744 4,375 
13,937 5,052) 9,538 1945 
841 3,125 4,683 3,120 
5,104) 3,940 4,702 4,366 
5,435 2,731 4,667 2,782 
1,061 2,329 1,054 1277 
1,046 3,163) 1,611 2,827 
776) 1,945 74 1,787 
218) 95 26 968 
25,103] - 14,489| 19,815) ~ 11,910 
393) 1,07: 375) 17. 
1,606 3,225 1,502 3,593 
Washington. 1,027 2,164 ,100) 2,263 
Totals... ~ 643,849 480,371; 544,036) 444,950 
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— (continued) 


Fence (continued) 
ORIDA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (eran, ys Bryan, Dem,, 28, . 
Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh., ” 2,23 pe ey, 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27,046; ghee t, Rep.. 
; Swallow, Proh., 32 i ane 
ioun bch Debs, Soc., 2,337 


= 498: ations; Amer., 2,315. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 144,168; Smith, Dem., 
101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4,036; Foster, Com., 3,704; 
se (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 206,307; Hoover 
Rep.. 69,170; Thomas, Soc.. 775. 
249, 117; Landon, 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep.. 78,248; Thomas. Soc.. 

1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 359,334: Willkie, Rep., 

1944 tae 5 339,377; Dewey, 
Rep., 143,215. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 281,988; Dewey, Rep., 
194,280: Thurmond, States’Rights, 89, 758: Wal- 
lace, Prog., 11.620. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., Pires ,036; Stevenson, 


Dem.. 444/950: Scattered, 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower; fan 643,849; Stevenson, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


Dem., 480,371; Write-ins, ‘Andrews, ‘Ind, 1,348: 
Scattering, 191. 
Georgia 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven-|- Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) ;hower (R)| son (D) 
Appling.... 506 1,719 713 2,179 
Atkinson. .. 122 1,719 194 1,560 
394 2,445 543) 1,512 
32 783 155 1,005 
1,080) 2,27 1,023 2,318 
187 989 204 1,255 
442 2,266 236 1367 
1,536 3/640) 1,183 3,973 
554 2,150 697 2,048 
165) 2,398 364) 2,187 
7,242 14,966 6,121 14,687 
136 1,537 18) +D17 
228 1,208 276) 1082 
534 1,936 1,866 
331 1,242) 331 971 
901 3,414 9 3,619 
721 1,300 932) 1,160 
323 1,885 189 1,910 
107 1,094 147 810 
1,014 1,178 619 1,285 
308 996 422 1,448 
1,712 4,855 1,194 5,207 
Catoosa... 1,336 2,163 71 22d 
Chariton... 204 750 288) 81 
Chatham. 14,520 8,698 15,532) 14,370 
Chat’hoc’ee. 43 107 73 116 
Chattooga. . 1,682 3,823 771 3,616 
Cherokee. . . 1,829 2,110 1,618 2,452 
Clarke 2,107 4,257 1,588 4,904 
CNAs! ma ahae 103 390) 17 81 
Clayton 1,593 5,522 1,230 4,058 
Clinch:..3.7... 518 1,577 350 1,168 
Copp. oa: 6,798 11,696 4,163) 10,182 
Coffee...... 574 3,199 1,078 292 
Colquitt... 1,336 4,412 1,411 4,517 
Columbia, . 463 866 530 849 
Cook....... 245) 2,100 395) 2,347 
Coweta... . 850 3,003 652) 3,837 
Crawford. . 109 779 145 94. 
rispsica. «se 835 2,526 949) 2,116 
Dade. 723 863 686 1,296 
Dawson 613 721 370 770 
Decatur 1,062 3,69! 1,001 2,581 
De Kalb 15,718) 29,915 15,588] 20,865 
Dodge..... 738 3,479 454 3,445 
Dooley. 174 1,851 197 1,764 
Dougherty 3,248 4,126 2,535) 4,435 
Douglas... . 1,001 2,111 645) 2,102 
Barly-s3 . 5 193 1,818 307) 1,803 
Echols. 134 528 94 532 
Effingham. . 637 611 829) 800 
Blbert...... 447 3,635 552) 3,279 
Emanuel 678 2,373 661 2,642 
Evans... 356 1,152 433 1,224 
Fannin..... 3,521 1,945 2,904 1,913 
Fayette 138 1,308 195] 1,214 
Hoya =... 5,955) 6,633 4,532 47 
Forsyth . 1,131 1,99 536 1,391 
Franklin. 253 2,9 373 2,902 
Fulton..... 37,326} 51,098) 35,197} 52,459 
Gilmer..... 1,85 1,275 1,324 1,35 
Glascock.. . 110 314 233 381 
2,575 3,348 


Glynn...... 3,098 3,071 


te eee 
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i] 
ds 
: é 
4 Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
lhower (R)| son (D) |hower (R) son (D) Soe 
i 1,024| 1,970 880 203 )) 83, ss , Soc., 1 
7 496| 2/697 643 
\f 1 2:012 397 
| Day 8.687) Le 
, 2,788 atl 1,845} 121 Ps ers) Cox, Dem., 107,162; sialaiag Rap 
2,218 2,495 ae 2,283 193  esen) Dane, Prog. 128 OSL: oe B 
te? eas 304|  3’244|| 231: Nations. Amer.. 155 
sit Vtee 184 1928 Eres. ), Smith, Dem., 129,602; me) | Rie 
848|  2'636 553 Seen eee ee soe is; Poster, 
1,060| 4/483 511 Hoo 64 < 
das| 300} 409 bisird eign ele must “Hoove. 
Coane 288 962 228 outer Con ae. 
Jeff Davis. . 247 1,656 367 Be nee ‘pros, ‘), Roosev aie “Dem., 255,364: Landon. 
Jefferson... , 512) 1/351 744 o _ 36.942: Colvin. Proh.. 660: Lemke. 
Jenkins.... ak 1,000 Sih 1'808 4 a Soc., 68 
1,60 svelt, 
| Sm) ES fg gy Set Bl "a 
7] am? 170 845 : ; : 
152 890 
1,189 5,085 eae 36, 
532 Fi] Rep. 
965 355 517 54,686: Dewey, ae 
155 696 327 644 Proh., 
oot | a 4 oee 130 Prog... 1.636; Watson, Pro 132. 
2.135 31936 2.079 ey (Pres, 2: ols Liberty ES > 198,979; Stevenson, 
’ : em. rty . 
— 693 370 997|| 1986 (Pies) Stevenson, ‘Dem. 450,094: Eisen 
363 1,984 319 
161 2'999 325 hower, Rep., ie 652; Andrews, Ind., 1,936. 
158 , 182 651 ah 
; 649 1,038 933 Idaho 
Mcintosh... 886 624 503 1956 
Meriwether 5 rel 3,137 Se eae ee 
Mitenell. se 382 ert 601 Eisen- | Steven- 
Monroe. . 5 1,545 1 
Montg’m'y 271 1,052 290 
Morgan 246 1,49 247) “1840 Agar ota 
Murray 1,144 1,819 756| —1,840]| Adams..... 
Muscogee 8,176 8,160 7,814 
Newton.... 53 3,232 
Qconee.,.... 314 1,156 337 
Oglethorpe 167 1,404 208 
Paulding... 940 1,599 788 
3 461 1/541 374|  1,523]| Boise... ...: 
2,341 11236 1,328]  1,312|] Bonner... |<! 
298 1,766 592 
210) —-:1'067 236 
2,098 4,502 1,299 
7 1,422 5 
268 1,093 250 
1 355 93 
413 1,391 449 
Randolph.. . 547 1,582 507 
Richmond. . 10,251 6,819 9,347 
Rockdale. . . 484 1,779 321] 1,665)| Custer...... 
aeley DE Peat bat a33 692 1,584 ir 1653 
Sereven.... p 1,335 ‘ 5 ins : 
Seminole. .: 129 343 176 1,126 aan at 1'535 eat 1'500 
Spalding... . 1,458] 4'853 1,249 5,296 || Gem ie 21445 1,717 2'568 1,555 
Stephens. . nf oss 2'595 661 3,539 Gooding... : 2'835 1,783 31452 1,404 
Sumter..... 730 2 oa 1,068 2,455 eee ait sat 3798 i858 3035 rit 
Talbots... 136 "710 175 678|| Jerome... .. 3/127 1,705| 3,807 1/318 
Taliaferro... 160 599 103 873|| Kootenai. . . 7,330] 6,149 7.272 5.414 
Tattnall... 440] 1,881 1,114|  2,433]| Latah.....: 5,024] 3,682] 5,440] 3.254 
Taylor..... 276 1359 277 1,679|| Lemhi,. . |: : 1,794 1,038 2! "848 
Teifair . 284] 2'075 243 2,695!] Lewis...... "833 1,292 1,004 1,27 
Terrell. , 203) 1,300 369 ,375|| Lincoln... | - 1,069 "660 1/383 "oe 
2,240| 3°59 2,273|  3,971|| Madison... . 2,538 1,423 2756 1,348 
960] 3/123 1,318] 2,954]! Minidoka... 21954 1,692] _ 3128 1,253 
Bene: 1388 2,397 723 2,641 Nez Perce. . 5,635| 6.448 5,659 5,552 
Treutlen.. |. ‘117 Beco 101 1,416 Onneeeee ee Bee 1313 738 
qpouD tay 6,162 1,887 7,130 Payette : 31342 1,767 3930 1401 
ce he 1,398 at jee Power...... 1,108 769 1,308) 603 
Union 1,360| 1386; 1,330; —_-1'360|| Teton en *3e5 rt : ee, 
Upson...... "712 2 6. : P 968 ee 
Walker. 3,552 3608 2,868 2386 Valley ; ets ogee set +e 
peor oe oy ao ; 7s pase Washington. 2,272 1,653 2,616) 1,411 
Warren.. 152 " We f 466. O90l 1Om:RGRI Tan SanlnaRiRahl 
Wwiaahinieton: 602 arena oie ont —Total....1 166.9991 105,966] 180,707 95a 
ayne 950| 2084 832 1,929 AHO VOTE SIN 
Webster 51 295 138 335|| 1900 (Pres.), ee Dem., 29, nee Mekinley Rep. 
Wheeler 149 1322 261 1,280 Att He Woolley, 'Proh.,' 857. ; “ 
Seating y es. 
Whitfield... % 4,203 1364 2.105 rant ane. Svallgn, Bron ola. Deve Game reyes 
bon i : ; jean 
Wilkes. .... 304 1,714 286 1'300 52,621; Chafin, Jeroh Tobe. Bene. ‘Beee & 400. 
Wilkinson... 93 1299 78 1'629 ae apres 2: Wilson, Dem., (33,921; Taft, Rep., 
eg Su R : 1,986 , > oosevelt, rog., 25,527; Dens, Soc., 
Totals...| 216,652| 450,049! 198,979| 456,823 1916" (Eres.), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes Re 
. 55,368: Hanly, Proh., 1,137: B * §.008, 
GEORGIA VOTE SINCE 19 } enson, Soc., 8.066. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733: Mel inley Rep.,|| as, erty Cox, Dem. 46.579; Harding, Rep., 
35,056; Wooliey, Proh., 1,396. hess Se eee Proh., 9; ‘Debs, Soc., 48: 


~ Idaho (continued) 
; ee , Cooli = ; 
3 ) ens a f Rep., 69,879; 
i sen Hoover, std 2 ,848: Smith, Dem., 


OT4: 
+ 1932 (Pres.), Roosevel 109,479; Hoover, 
_ Rep., 71,312; Harvey, “ub. Mid Thomas, Soe. 


3 cs 125,683; Lan a 
Rep., a Lemke, iy, Dem “4,684. 4, = 
40 127,842; Willkie, 
06,553: Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 


Ate es.), Roosevelt, Dem., 107,399; De 
Rep. 100,137; Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, Boe. 


1048 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 107.370: Dewey, Ren.. 
101,514; Wallace, Prog., 4,972: Watson. Proh. 
; 628: Thomas, Soc., 332. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 180,707; Stevenson, 
1956 (Pr “o }. Bi anhingior Ye ue ‘i6 oie St 
es. senhower, Re 6. » 
Dem., 105,868; Andrews, tnd., 126. jebisiace 


Illinois 


1952 


Eisen- | Steven- 


Jaspe! 
Jefferson... 


Jersey...... 4,220 3,415) 
“Jo Daviess. . 6,762) 2,906 
Johnson... . 973) 1,549) 
20,848 
11,088 
40 
9,558) 
32,279 
18,318) 
3,751 
4,531 
5,197 
4,793 
23,066 
12,303 
47,897 
»51 
2,245) 
,199) 
Massac..... 4,265 2,359) 
McDonough 9,725 3,872 
McHenry. 24,912) 6,820 
McLean 25,758) 12,332 
Menard 3,180) 833 
Mercer... ... 5,732 2,968 
Monroe. 4,715) 648 
Montgomery, 9,945 7,692 
Morgan.... 10,262 6,327 
Moultrie.... 3,756) 2,751 
Deler.. 13,194 3,66 
Peoria...... 50,888} 30,14 
POY. i. 513) 4,901 
Platt....... 1622) 2,356 
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Illinois (continued) 1956 1952 


County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
lhower (R)|} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
PIKG ian bce 5,920 5,382 6,382 5,219 
Po see 842 92 1,947 
Pulaski. .... 2,966 2,246 3,447 2,397 
Putnam.... 1,724 9 1,691 1,010 
Randolph... 8,439 6,778 8,427 6,998 
Richland . 5,304 2,487, 5,569 2,565 
31,342 29,145 32,933 27,879 
48 7,21 20 7771 
42,951 28,949) 39,392 33,526 
,06' 18! 3,29. 2,07 
2,303 1,478 2,298 1,506 
7,075 5,337, 7,189 5,268 
241 1,11 3,398 1,100 
; 41,528 55,295) 39,713 60,311 
Stephenson.| 14,245 6,34 14,446 6,60. 
Tazewell,... 23,690 16,230) 20,763 16,862 
Union...... 4,204 4,359 4,658 5296 
Vermilion... 26,534 17,991) 25,367 18,771 
Wabash.... 4,425 2,713) 4,246 2,661 
Warren..... 7,580 2,996) 8,020 2,973 
Washington. 5,299 2,820) 5,546 2,824 
6,286 3,942) 6,495 3,911 
6,128 4,778 6,141 4,284 
Oi 17,589 6,158) 17,294 6,238 
45,628 25,188} 38,533 29,749 
Williamson.. 13,438 10,345 13,348 10,838 
Winnebago.. f 48,332 29,063) 468 31,409 
Woodford... 8,505 3257 8,022 3,273 
Totals. . . |2,623,327!1,775,826| 2,457,327 [2,013,920 


ILLINOIS VOTE SINCE 1900 


eae oo ae ), Bryan,. Dem., 503,061; McKinley, 
, 597,985; Woolley, Proh., 17, 626: Debs, Soc., 


1904 Bt es, ), Roosevelt, Rep., 632, 645; Parker, 
Dem., 327,606; Debs, Soc.,~ 69, 225; Swallow, 
Prcoh., 34,770. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,, 450,810; Taft, Rep., 
629,932; Chafin, Proh., 29,364; Debs, Soc., 34,711. 

1912 (Pres), Wilson, heme 405,048; Taft, Rep., 
253,593; beste ty rere ., 386,478; Debs, Soc., 
81,278; Proh., 15,7 

1916 } (Pres. ), Wilson, Den 950,229; Hughes, Rep., 

air wees Hanly, Proh., 26, 047; Benson, Soc., 


304. 
1930) gee Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., 
‘Watkins, Proh., 11,21 Ve Debs, Soc., 
14, ate Christensen, Farm-Lab., 
1924 (BP Cs ), Coolidge, Rep., 145 ee Davis, 
6,975; LaPollette, Prog., 433, 027; Johns, 
Soc. eas 2,334; Foster, Workers, 7.623; ee 


3 817: 
1,812; Foster, Com., 381. 
1932 Monee ), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc., 67,258; Foster, 
Com., 15, 582 Upshaw, Proh., 6, 388; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 3,6 
1936 (Pres.), Sp sokaveHt Dem., 2,282,999; Landon, 
Rep., 1,570,393; Lemke, Union, 89,439: Thomas, 
Soe., 7,980, Colvin, Proh., 3,439; Aiken, Soc. 


1,9 
1940. eke * Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, 
Rep., 2,0 047.240; Thomas, Soc., 10,914: Babson, 


1,882,304; . Hoover, 


Proh., $,1 
mth ae ye “Roosevelt, Dem., pe shal Dewey, 
1,939,314; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 9,677; Wate 
ar ’proh. Rails 411; Thomas, Soc., 180. 


1, goes 115; Dewey, 


1948 aay ‘Truman, Dem., 
1,95: 9; Thomas, 


Rep., 1,961,103; Watson, Proh., 
Soc.,_ 11,522; Teichert, Soc. Lab. 118, 

1952 (Pres.), isisenhower, Rep., 2,457,327; Steven- 
son, Dem., 2,013,920; Hass, Soc. Lab., 9,363: 
Write-ins, 448, 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,623,327; Steven- 


son, Dem., 1,775,682; Hass, Soc: Lab., 8,342. 
Indiana 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams 7,079 3,520 6,20 3,744 
Allen 58,210 25,444 54,877 27,506 
Barthol’ mew 12,227 8,134 11,462 7,84 
4,004 1,961 4,125 1,815 
ieentord? F 3,855 3,152 3,759 3,144 
Boone...... 8,573 5,318 1,414 1,517 
Brown 1,649 1,555 8,619 4,986 
Carroll. .... 5,748 3,312 5,902 3,208 
Cass....... 12,62: 7,594 12,29 7,982 
Clark...... 12,483 11,871 1,190 11,703 
Clay... cs: 7,30: 1720 7,118 07 
Sluione 9,690 6,268 10,057 6,469 
Crawford. . 2,694 2,433 2,750 2,457 
Daviess..... 8,608 5,057 8,328 5,247 
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Indiana (continued) 1956 1952 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
lhower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
7,189 5,535) 7,091 5,810 
6,390 3,427 6,490 3,393 
9,061 4,435) 8,713 34 
24,792| 20,81 24,272 18,731 
6,942 5,177 6,538 5,658 
28,088| 12,363) 25,277) 12,002 
6,673 5,156 ,000 178 
10,410 8,378 11,608 10,368 
6,45 3,751 6,208 871 
4,429 2,573 4,630 2,548 
6,258 2,945) 6,247 2,799 
9,256 7,318 9,171 7,61 
17,548 9,455 16,678 10,646 
1122 7,186 1620 417 
e220 4,974) 10,843 4,564 
1962 ,600 6,964 539 
5,299 4,266 5,069 4,213 
10,578 5,521 9,712 4,793 
13,750 8,502 14,184 8,378 
17,234} 12,159 15,212 12,938 
11,024 027 10,508 6,114 
Jackson.... 8,375 +185) ;067 ,460 
Jasper...... 5,374 2,004 5,556 2,102 
REN a «-- 6,767 4,571 270 4,764 
Jefferson 1632 4,344 6,169 ,251 
Jennings ,502 2,879 4,460 2,777 
gobueon 10,125 6,125 9,119 5,909 
ee 3,047 8,691 12,786 9,384 
Rocclosits) 12,777 ,904 11,521 4,677 
La Grange. . 3,815 1,562 3,82 1,6 
bakes .s. 2. ,000| 74,073} 90,721 
Laporte 14,417 5076 15,011 
Lawrence 19 11,296 H 
Madison 25,40) 8,730} 25,125 
Marion..... 99,102) 164,466} 106,387 
Marshall 139) 199 5,53. 
Martin. . 2,343) 2,757 2,546 
Miami...... 5,724 9,254 6,164 
Monroe..... 7,732 12,072 7,745 
Montgom’y. 10,418 5,443 ,069 5,386 
Morgan.... 8,318 4,735) 8,222 4,755 
3,890 1,316 4,159 1,37 
8,175 4,028) 8,203 4,151 
1,237 1,087 1,219 1,119 
5,751 3,438 5,551 3,272 
3,685 2,581 ,713 2,57 
5,080 3,502 5,069 3,574 
4,946 4,037) 4,816 4,001 
4,596 3,353) 4,253 3,478 
14,970 5,574 13,194 5,909 
5,780 3,919 1293 3,835 
117 2,424 4,030 2,244 
‘ 6,684 4,572) 6,632 4,446 
Randolph. . 9,020 4,701 9,150 4,461 
Ripley.. 6,577 4,026 6,650 4,031 
RUUSD oss bs +202 3,346) 6,918 3,348 
Scott....... 3,117 3,011 2,984 931 
Shelby..... 17 6,561 8,961 6,552 
Spencer 5,404 3,530) 5,497 3,401 
Starke...... 5,063 3,349) 4,871 3,274 
Steuben. ... 5,538 A171 5,322 1,886 
St. Joseph. . 57,827 54,152 53,573 53,269 
Sullivan.... 5,82) ,048 5,929 6,964 
Switzerland. 2,074 2,114 2,070 2,167 
Tippecanoe. 23,776 9,995) 23,447 9,678 
Tipton..... 4,939 3,320 5,299 3,362 
Union. ‘ 2,026 1,157 2,159 1,029 
Vanderb'gh. 42,462] 30,860} 42,010} 29,718 
Vermillion. . 5,352 5,149 5,283 5,70: 
Oe 25,253) 24,680 ,806| 25,841 
Wabash 10,31 1085 198 4,395 
Warren 2,97 1,408) 3,191 1,332 
Warrick . 6,286 4,668) 6,064 4,639 
Washington 4,864 5849 4,849 3,844 
Wayne..... 20,157 12,337| 20,06: 11,819 
Wells ,708 3,984 5,380 3,96 
White...... 6,708 3,219 6,795 3,211)]. 
Whitley.... 6,422 3,688) 5,893 3,755 
Totals... 1,182,811] 783,908! 1,136,259! 801,530 
INDIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, 
Rep., 336,063; Woolley, Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, 
Ben. ea Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, 
Bes 1; 


.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13, Fat 
1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem, 281,890; Taft, Rep., 
arg Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 


1916 (pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 
341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh., 
16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep., 
,370; Watkins, Proh., 13, 4623, Ponsa Soc., 
24,703; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. 


1924’ (Pres. }: Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem. 


492,245; LaFollette, Prog., ids 700; Faris, Proh. 
4,416: Foster, Workers, 987. 


son, 


Dem. mn 
Pe 


7a: 


abd., 
Roe ea 


*Com.; 


t. Dem., 
Union, 


1388; 
2,187; 


$34,974; 


19,407; 


706. 
781,403; 


Landon, 
Thomas 


Dewey, 


12,574; Thomas, 


Hose Soc. Lab.. 


Uallinan 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 


1,182,811; Biever 


son, Dem., 783,908; Holtwick, Proh., 6,554; 
Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,334. 
Iowa 
1956 1952 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- 

County |hower (R)} son(D) jhower (R)| son son (D) 
AUAID Cy 3,427 2,362 4,497 1,817 
Adams. .... 2,248 wi 3,129 1,383 
Allamakee 5,182 2,622 :087 2,341 
Appanoose. . 4,980) 4,074 5.429 4,276 
Audubon... 3,057 2,585 3,605 2,220 
Benton..... 5,634 3,946 6,316 ,831 
Black Hawk 28,251 19,873 28,671 17,360 

oone...... 173. 5,805 7,90 8 
Bremer..... 5,930 2,892 6,806 2,363 
Buchanan... 5,514 3,513 6,431 3,019 
Buena Vista. 6,476 4,089 ,539 3254 
Butler...... 5,669 2,289 6,360 1,836 
Calhoun 5 2,972 5,391 2,411 
Carroll..... 5,816 :085 7A7T3 4,139 

AS8.....-. 5,908 2,818 7,355 2,349 
Cedar... 2... 5,344 2,912 6,176 s4A47 
Cerro Gordo 12,144 9,362 13,207 8,354 
Cherokee. . . 4,821 1244 6,018 3 
Chickasaw. . 4,280 3,275 5,02 2,921 
Clarke...... 2,533 1,977 3,215 ,653 
Clay inal tua 3,842 2,742 6,271 2,258 
Clayton 6,524 4,383 7,669 3,730 
Clinton 14,539 ,300 15,372 (975 
Crawford ,648 3,751 1646 3,107 
Dallas...... :639 5,185 ,008 4,501 
Davis...... 2,661 2,4 3,195 2,283 
Decatur.... 3,001 2,912 3,621 2,521 
Delaware 5,732 2,621 6,449 2,351 
Des Moines 11,152 8,781 12,182 ,686 
Dickinson ,641 2,498 401 »748 
Dubuque 18,020; 13,167 18,075 44,542 
Emmett 4,322 404 1935 3947 
Fayette.... 8,113 4,698 9,152 4,403 
QU Rae § 6,177 3,759 ,042 2,999 
Franklin... . 4,558 A 5,432 1,941 
Fremont 3,241 2,254 3,802 2,085 
Greene..... 4,255 2,802 5,37 2,228 
Grundy 4,905 1,913 5,652 1,483 
Guthrie 4,283 2,971 5,377 2,281 
Hamilton.. . 5,661 3,828 ,00' 2,788 
Hancock... . 4,305 2,803 5,115 2,053 
Hardin. 3.0 6,642 3,705 7,880 3,205 
Harrison... . §,212 3,609 5,972 3,370 
Henry...... 5,819 2,667 42 2,438 
Howard. 3,492 3,233 4,305 2,564 
Humboldt . 3,756 2,757 4,534 2,124 

Cis an 4,175 2,581 3,800 1,603 
Towa....... 4,875 2,253 5,625 2,514 
Jackson 5,575 3,171 5,867 3,074 
Jasper...... 9,310 7,008 9,610 6,756 
Jefferson 4,807 2,745 5,630 2,470 
Johnson.... 1,069 672 11,231 8,067 

5,602 3,354 6,070 2,991 

4,670 3,649 5,712 3,135 

6,676 5,522 7,765 4,330 

11,566 8,226 12,289 8,625 

33,386 21,665 31,383 21,818 

3,184 1,858 3,675 1,673 

1397 2,431 7921 2,217 

4,357 1,794 4,893 1,324 

3,883 2,616 1967 2,131 

6,864 3,965 7,369 3,745 

6,830 5,316 16 5,196 

10,411 5,778| 11,135 5,314 

,539 1,901 4,028 1,792 

Mitchell.... 4,175 2,630 5,050 2,175 
Monona..., 3,854 3,477 4,849 2,918 
Monroe... ... 2,994 2,626 3,219 2,785 
Montgomery 4,964 2,527 6,074 2,235 
Muscatine. . 8,552 5518 »361 5,772 
O’Brien.. 6,038 2,970 130 2,192 
Osceola..... 2,986 aA kil 3,573 1,396 
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1952 
Steven- | Eisen- Steven- 
son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
erat Page ees 
» * 
Plymouth.. 3,502 2,768 
Pocahontas ‘ 3,201 O17 
tena e 52,921 50,867 
wal 11,897 
+602) 5318 
1,775 1,408 
3,253 
18,962 
3,3) 
2,662 
6,352 
4,795) 
2,235 
2,822 
8 
10,954 
3,734 
021 
‘301 ett 
Winnebago. . 2,521 1,905 
Winneshiek . 4,251 960 
Woodbury. . 19,997 19,474 
Worth...... 2,41 207: 
Wright..... 3,754 3,18 
Totals. 718,775) 491,857 — 906!) 451,513 


OWA VOTE SINCE 
1900 (Pres). Bryan, Dem., 209, 365: McKinley, 
Rep., 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc.. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 
Bae #5 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc., 


84 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837;-Debs, Soc., 8, 387, 

1912 (Pres.) , Wilson, Dem., 185, 325; Taft, Rep., 
119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809: Debs, Soc., 
16,967; Chafin, Proh., 8,404. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ae 699; Hughes, Rep., 
280,439; Hanly, Proh., 3, 371: Benson, Soc., 10,976. 


634,674; Watkins ree, ian Debs, Soc., 16,981; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidgs, ep eh 635; LaFollette, 
Prog., 272,243: -Davis em., ‘162, 600; Foster. 
Workers, 4,037. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. a 818; = Dem., 
378,936; Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm. Lab., 
3, 088: Foster, Com., 328; preoias. Soc. Lab., 230. 

1932 (Pres, ), Roosevelt, Dem., Da Hoover, 
Rep., 433: Thomas, Soc., 467; Upshaw. 
Pron, pate ‘Coxey, Farm. ae "1,094; Foster, 


559. 
1936 w(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., oat, 756; Landon, 
Ri 977; Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, 


ep., 

Soc., 1, 373; Colvin, Proh,, 1,182; aeeevaer. Com., 

506: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 

1940 Eres). Roosevelt, Dem., 578,800; Willkie, 
Rep., 3370; Babson, Proh., 2,284; Browder, 

; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 453. 

"Roosevelt, Dem., 499,876; Dewey, 

267: Watson Proh., 3,752; Thomas, 
Soc P5li: Teichert, Soc. Labor, 193: 

1948 (Pres.), Truman; Dem., 522,380; Dewey, Rep., 
494 018; Wallace, Prog. Res 12, 125; Teichert, Soc. 
Lab., A274; Watson, Proh., ; Thomas, Soc., 
Ls 829; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, see. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 80 aga Stevenson, 
Dem., 451,513; Hallinan, Prog., 5 0853; Ae 
Proh., 25882 FIGOn eS: ‘Soc., 219; Hass, Soc. 

139; Scattering, 
1956 (Pres.), eee ee Rep., 718,775; Steven- 


son, Dem,., 491,857; Andrews, And., 1,114; 
Hoopes, Soe. , 34; Hass, Soc. _Lab., 
Kansas: 
ee ee ee ee 
1956 1952 
Country Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 

Allen....... 5,342 2,143 6,045 2,160 
Anderson. . . 3,08 1,369 3,67: jaa 
Atchison... 5,608 3,134 6,004 3,283 
Barber..... 2,698 1,241 3,071 1,028 
Barton..... 8,644 4,378 9,380 9847 
Bourbon 5,306. 3,151 5,785 3,023 
Brown..... 138 1,519 6,031 1,440 
Butler...... 9,591 158 10,179 5,359 
Chase...... 1,553 5; 1,815 513 
Chautauqua 2,180) 887 2,542 837 
Cherokee. .. feaea teak $267 path 
Bia 1243 529]. «1,410 479 
WON, 55 es 318 1,034 5,059 831 
Cloud. ....- 4,466 2,008 5,580 1,793 
Coffey 3,286 1,247 3.731 1,239. 


Kansas (continued) 1956 


Eisen- 
County _|hower (R) 
Comanche. . 1,238 
Cowley..... 6,734 
Crawford..,| 9,578 
Decatur.... 2,028 
Dickinson... 7,422 
Doniphan... 3,130. 
Douglas... 11,029 
Edwards... 1,816 
Elk 1,9 
4,466 
02: 
3,576 
5,414 
6,557 
4,013 
1,315 
1,676 
1,058 
1,278 
; 599 
Greenwood... 4,164 
Hamilton... 865 
Harper....- 3,111 
Harvey. 136 
Haskell. : 829 
Hodgeman.. 1,113 
Jackson . 3,469 
Jefferson.... 3,677 
Jewell...... 3,39. 
Johnson 35,511 
Kearny 85 
Kingman 3,226 
Kiowa...... 1,717 
Labette 7,677 
Lane 992 
Leavenw’ th 8,826 
2,219 
2,991 
1,328 
8,021 
; 5,318 
Marshall... 5,664 
McPherson . 7,621 
Meade. .... 1,720 
Miami. 5,031 
Mitchell. . 3,198 
Montg’ m’y. 13,252 
Morris, .... 2,677 
Morton 814 
Nemaha 4,195 
Neosho..... 5,886 
Ness... 0.45 1,876 
Norton..... 3,052 
Osage...... ,136 
Osborne ,948 
Ottawa..... 2,329 
Pawnee..... 2,788 
Phillips... 3,117 
Pott’atomie 
Pratt... 
Rawlins 
Reno.. 
Republic 
Rice. . 
Riley 
Rooks 
Rushi.c vss. 
Russell 
Saline 
Scott....... 
Sedgwick 
Seward 2,88 
Shawnee.... 32,647 
Sheridan 1,34 
Sherman 1,825 
Smith...... 3,142 
Stafford +128 
Stanton 549 
Stevens 1,273 
Sumner 7,024 
Thomas.... 1,888 
Trego .....a% 1,668 
Wabaunsee. 2,650 
Wallace. ... 684 
Washington. 4,220 
Wichita. 74 
Wilson 4,502 
Woodson. ,. rg 7 4 786 
Wyandotte.. 34,604) 37,842 34,648] 38,751 
Totals. ..| 622,087| 292,450 616,302 273,296 


KANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 

420) (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep., 
185,955; ‘Woolley, Proh., +3) 605: Debs, Soc., 1,605. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, Re 
212,955; S' ih 306; Debs, Soc., 15, 8 9° 
-), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Rep., 
197,216; Sa Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,420, 
1912 '(Pres.), W: ; 143,663: Taft, Rep.. 
ae pk Woosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Debs, _ Soc., 
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Kansas (continued) | Kentucky (continued) 1956 1952, 


Sle a ale ie aia te Ste ees eae 
16 (Pre: A a Pens: 314,588; Hughes, Rep.. 
101.658; Fiend ae Broh.. "12.882; Benson, Soc 


1920" (Pres. ),. Cox, Dem., 
69,268; Debs, Soc., 


oe 


185,464; Harding, Rep.. 


15,511. ‘I 
1924 | Coolidge, Rep., ae 671; Davis, Dem., 


156,319: LaFollette, Prog., 


1. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 5 Bi. 672: Smith, Dem., 
193,003; ‘Thomas, 

1932 ‘(Pres.), 


Soc., 6.205; "Foster, Com. 7 320. 
nich Pres ,498; Thomas, Soc., 18,271 


Roosevelt, Dem., 424,204; Hoover, 
: sevelt. Dem., 464,520; Landon, 
res.), Roo 3 


rN 397,727; Thomas. Soc., 2,766; 
fe sy Roosevelt, Dem., 364,725; Willkie 
res.), 5 H ~ 
(aa 489.169; Babson, Proh., 4,056;° Thomas, 
oc. 


2,347. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; Dewey, 
hege aoe”: Watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas, 
oc.. 1, 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 351,902; Dewey, Rep., 
Watson. Proh., 6,468: Wallace, Prog., 
3: thomas, Soc., 2,807. 


8 
1968 B03; Tho Eisenhower, Rep., 616,302; Stevenson, 
pee EF 273, 296; Hamblen, Proh., 6,038; Hoopes, 


1956" (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 622,087; Steven- 
son, Dem., 292,450. 


Kentucky 
1956 1952 
County Eisen-_| Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
4,157 2,491 3,737 2,184 
3,200 1,975 2,941 1,750 
1,878 2,089 44 2,153 
838 ,088 851 2,910 
4,206 5,206 3,743 4,618 
1,889. 2,221 1,737 2,4 
6,824 4,477 6,461 5,276 
3,139 2,933 2,309 62 
2,475 3,263 2,229 3,339 
11,502 8,546 10,426 10,245 
427 3,436 96 771 
re 1,754 1,515 69! 1,753 
Breathitt. 2,423 3,246 1,381 3,383 
Breckinr'ge . 3,784 2,867 3,078 2,828 
Bullitt... ... 2,007 2,279 1,292 2,121 
Butler...... 3,303 1,202 2,996 1,157 
Caldwell 681 A417 2,507 2,133 
Calloway... 2,292 6,152 1,829 5,434 
Campbell... 18,617 10,359 17,705 12,976 
Carlisle. 608 ,063 656 867 
Carroll. 1,130 2,169 1,019 2,605 
Carter.. 5,127 3,122 4,221 3,019 
Casey...... 4,167 570 3,831 1,522 
Christian . 4,963 6,487 4,858 6,787 
hark oi. oo. 3,030 3,609 2,592 3,620 
Clay Ratt is 4,897 ,027 4,161 1,365 
Clinton... 3,396 TAT 2,856 678 
Crittenden. . 2,548 1,494 2,471 1,427 
Cumberland. 2,584 1,000 2,426 909 
Daviess..... 11,491 6,674 10,462 7,522 
Edmonson . : 2,800 1,092 2,279 992 
1,033 2,143 629 2,074 
2,94 1,912 2,630 1,900 
21,904 13,547 17,376 14,275 
2,74 2,517 592 44 
6,166 7,907 4,238 8,940 
Franklin... . 4,047 6,412 3,097 7,309 
Fulton..... 1,147 2,953 1,266 2,673 
Gallatin... . 54 1,223 465 1,383 
Garrard.... 2,311 1,798 2,398 1,927 
Grant...... 1,680 2,300 1,609 2,545 
Graves 3,711 10,090 2,925 59. 
Grayson 4,565 2,021 4,011 2,341 
Green 2,951 1,726 2,773 1,857 
Greenup.... 5,464 5,045 4,354 4,716 
Hancock... . 1,317 1,022 1,341 1,177 
5,050 4,325 3,914 4,599 
8,820 6,915 7,284 10,025 
2,128 3,515 1,866 3,367 
3,276 3,207 2,934 1952 
5,085 5,501 1929 §,913 
1,670 3,157 1,584 3,468 
Hickman... 785 2,367 871 1,988 
Hopkins.... 5,300 6,535 4,285 7,157 
Jackson.... 3,950 501 3,104 471 
Jefferson....} 119,262} 83,483) 99,069) 81,642 
Jessamine... 2,340 2,072 ,193 2,578 
Johnson.... 5,802 2,35 5,199 2,654 
20,895 14,923 19,200 19,457 
ater 3,987 ,124 4,437 
6,341 2,539 5,470 2,766 
2,387 1,859 1,701 2,161 
6,586 2,316 5,776 2,263 
2,495 2,932 2,696 2,597 
1,774 938 572 1,100 
3,770 531; 3,239 705 
5,741 4,133 4,689 5,097 
3,333 1,585 3,317 1,556 


3,186 2,910 
1,102 1,554 
2,758 4,917 

746 1,404 
5,886 5,901 
21392| 3159 
1,474 3,445 
2,641 1,174 
3,606 3,614 
6,051) 12,302 
3,360 937 
Be peor 

638 1,219 
2,545 2,740 
2,176 1,848 
3,675 1,084 
1,981 2,653 
1,311 3,161 
4,761 5,037 
3,064 3,417 
1,156 1,819 
4,428 2,700 
1,723 1,735 

819 3,174 
1,954 419 
1,895 1,993 
5,210 5,538 
9,778} 12,761 

992 1,218 
9.651 4,032 

623 827 
3,503 1,326 
1,985 2,220 
2,913 1,171 
2,077 3,171 
2,474 4,076 
1,310 2,724 

723 1,283 
3,126 2,439 
1,401 2,995 
1,134 2,585 

370 1,855 
1,967 3,445 
7,267 7,106 
2,290 2,114 
3,396 2,461 
1,858 3,516 
7,030 2,958 

876 057 


495,029 495,729 


KENTUCKY VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 tote h teeth Dem., 


234,899; Pip ec 
Rep., 226, 801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814: , SOc, 
ao ve (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 


205,247; Swallow, Proh., 6/609: Debs, Soc., 


“60 
1908 (Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Re 
,111; Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, 
net (Pres, ), Wilson, Dem., 219, 584; Taft, Rep., 
,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 102,766. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, Rep., 
241,854; Hanly, Proh.. 3,036; Benson, Soc., 4,734. 
1920 ‘(Brés.), Cox, Dem., 456, 497; Harding, Rep., 


4 . 
1924 (Pres), Coolidge, Rep., 398,966; Davis, Dem., 
38,465; Johns, Soc. 
Lab., 1,499; Amer., 1,299; Wallace, 
Comm. 


48. 
1928 Ceres me ee Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem., 
ead Thomas, Soc:, 837: Soc. Lab., 340; 


1932 ge Je Roosevelt, Dem., 580,574; Hoover, 
Rep., see 6; Upshaw, Proh., 2,252: Thomas, 
Soc., 3 353 Gemelan Soc. Lab., 1,396; Foster, 


Com 

1936 ‘aia: Roosevelt, Dem., 541 Saat pet 
Rep., 369,702; Lemke, Union., 13,501; Colvin, 
Proh., 929: Thomas, Soc., 627; Sots ane 294; 
Browder, Com., 204. 

1940 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, 
ep. 410,384: Babson, Proh., 1,443;) Thomas, 


Abe 


Soc., 
1944 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 472,589; Dewey, 
Rep., 392,448: Watson, Proh., 2,023; Thomas, 


oc., 535; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

1988 (Pres. , Truman, Dem.,, 466, Sh “name, Rep,, 
341,210; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 10,411; Wal- 
lace, Prog. 1,567; Thomas, Soc., 1, 284: Watson, 
Pro) 245; "Teichert, Soc. Lab., 185. 

1952 (Pres), Eisenhower, Rep., 495, 029: Stevenson, 
Dem., 495,729; Hamblen, Proh., 1,161; Hass, Soc. 
Lab.. 893; Hallinan. Prog. wy 336. 

1956 (Pres.). Porapea Ae Rep., 572,192; Steven- 
son, Dem., 476,453; Byrd, States’ Rights, 2,657; 

358. 


{| Holtwick, Proh., 2,145; Hass, Soc. Lab., 
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Louisiana 
1956 1952 
Parish Ejisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Acadia..... 4,204 6,122 4,167 5,863 
Allen-. j 2,469) 284 1,461 3375: 
‘Ascension, . 1,853 2,606 1,787 3,593 
Assumption. 1,708 1,282 1,210 1,647 
Avoyelles.. . 3,255) 3,628) 2,479) 4,405 
peared; 2,711 276 789) 996 
Bienville.. 1,515) 815) 1,986 1,754 
Bossier... .. 3,107 1,954 677, 2,683 
Caddo ..... 23,432} 10,780} 27,850) 14,554 
Calcasieu... 13,760) 12,255 1,10: 15,814 
Caldwell.... 587 468) 961 1,162 
Cameron... 547) 794 684 1,005 
Catahoula. . 845 707 884 1,336 
Claiborne... 2,084 810} 2,796) 1,530 
Concordia... 841 699 1,110) 1,252 
De Soto 2,011 1,206 2,303) 1,678 
E. Baton 
Rouge 24,018} 17,072) 19,693) 23,105 
East Carroll. 415 545 757 91 
E. Feliciana. 912 1,304) 876) 1,019 
Evangeline.. 2,170) 1336) 2,445 3,398 
Franklin... . 1.130 1,352) 1,614 2,833 
Pant. ; 1,630 1,542 1,443 2,646 
Iberia. 6,733 044 5,669) 4,040 
Iberville 1,843 2,018 1,710 3,497 
Jackson 1,553 916 1,614 2,817 
Jefferson... 24,3241 16,577, 17,090} 19,365 
Jeff. Davis.. 4,170} 2,346 3,447 3,584 
Lafayette... 6,711 4,695 6,470) 6,443 
eee + 5,741 3,466 3,739 5,396 
La Salle. 1,885) 951 1,692 2,001 
coln.. 2,676 1,014 3,074 2,009 
Livingston. . 1,628) 2,571 1,436) 3,578 
Madison. 461 276) 1,253 69. 
Morehouse. . 1,850 1,512) 2,567 3,006 
3,203) 2,028) 3,104 876 
Orleans. . 93,082} 64,958) 85,572) 89,999 
Ouachita. 7,094 4,372 8,842 9,77 
Plaquemines 2,998) 534) 3,370) 25 
Pte. Coupee 1,332 1,542) 1,174 1,385 
Rapides 9,105 5,961 9,749] 13,576 
Red River 661 803; 774 1,822 
Richland. . 1,063) 1,094 1,645) 2,499 
Sabine... 2,086 1,800 2,039) 128; 
St. Bernard 3,648 3,283 2,267 2,117 
St. Charles 2,417 1,671 1,086 2,679 
St. Helena 545) 997 586 895 
St. James. 1,849) 1,832 1,353 2,165 
St. John.. 1,372 1,278 654 2,132 
St. Landry 5,141 4,435 5,303 4,761 
St. Martin 1,615 2,069 1,554 2,012 
St. Mary... 4,097, 2,395 4,417 4,249 
$t.Tammany| 3,965 3,373 3,598 4,465 
Tangipahoa 5,788) 4,831 166 5,850 
Tensas..... 359 324 70. 688 
Terrebonne 4,983) 2,460) 3,848 4,252 
MmiOA,.<5,.-. 1,384 878) 1,894 105. 
Vermilion 3,877 4,564, 3,868) 5,261 
Waigioa] Soe ak bas) 1% 
Washington. 08 4 ’ ’ 
Webster.... 3,280} 2,352 8,442 4,544 
W. Baton 
Rouge 1,035 1,208 704 1,280 
reat eerou Gos ace rete agen 
. Feliciana| 
Winns... 7°: 1,736 1,225) 1,915 2,206 
Totals 329,047| 243,977| 306,925] 345,027 
LOUISIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
nt (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 
ep. t 
1904 (Pres ), Parker, Dem., 47,708; Roosevelt, 
Rep 05; Debs, Soc., 995. 
1908, (Pres). BANS. Dem., 63,568; Taft, Rep.. 
ebs, Soc., 5 : 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Rep., 


ea 9,323; Debs, Soc., 5,249 
1916 (P: 79,875; Hughes, Rep., 
6,466: Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349; Benson, Soc., 292. 
1920 (F (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 


a ares, ), Davis, Dem., 93,218; Coolidge, Rep., 
4,670; LaFollette, Prog., 4,063. 
1038 (@res.), Smith, Dem., 164.655; Hoover, Rep., 
1032 1 Pres. Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; 
1938 Ppres.), 292,894; 
A * ies, os “Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; Willkie, 
52,4 
198! Ceres: ‘ “Roosevelt, Dem., 281,564; Dewey, 
Rep., 67,750. 


P . Thurmond, States’ Rights, 204,290; 
1948 "(Pres Gers 136,344; Dewey, Rep., 72.857: 


lace, Prog., 3.0 35. 
Rohe Ceres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 306,925; Stevenson, 


Dem., 345, 027 


Roosevelt, Prog., 
res.), Wilson, Dein. *y 


Hoover, 


‘Roosevelt, Dem., Landon, 
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Louisiana (continued) 
a he ee ee ee wa eS 
1956 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 329, wie Steven- 

son, Dem., 243,977: Andrews, Ind., 20. 
Maine 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| sen (D) 

Androscog’n. 20,385 15,842 18,049) 17,560 
Aroostook. . 16,00 6,08 16,851 7,561 
Cumberland. 49,696 19,438 46,957, 20,831 
Franklin... . 6,307] .- 1,680 5,885) 2,137 
Hancock.. ... 11,316 1,704 10,596 2,111 
Kennebec...| 23,028 11,483 21,207 12,113 
Knox 86 2,037 1193 2,414 
Lincoln 7,191 1,164) 6,766 1,299 
Oxford. .... 12,607 4,653 11,575 5,757 
Penobscot. . 27,806 8,568 24,614 11,222 
Piscataquis. 5,336 1,541 165: 2,261 
oe 4 6,201 2,301 5,799) 2,850 
Somerset. , 10,471 4,119 9,805 4,815 
Waldo...... 59 1,384 7363) 1,545 
ea, 8,181 2,555 7,396) 3,806 
Roatan 29, 1256 17,910 27, 1045 20,524 
Totals... 249,238| 102,468 232,353 118,806 


MAINE VOTE SINCE 1900 
ae (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, Rep., 
5,435; Woolley, Proh., 2,585; Debs, Soc., 878. 
1904" (Pres. ) Parker Dem., 7,648; Roosevelt, Rep., 
64,438; Swallow, Proh., Vaio: Debs. Soc., 2,103. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, S 35,403; Taft, Rep., 
66,987;. Chi: 1,487: Debs. Soc., 1,758. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Taft, Rep., 
26,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48,495; Debs. Soc., 2,541. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., ‘64, 127; Hughes, Rep., 
Hanly, Proh., 597; Benson, Soc., 2,177. 
-)y» Cox, Dem., 58,961; Harding, Rep., 
136,355; Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs. Soc., 2,214. 
are (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 138,440; Davis, Dem,, 
- aah tapebie: See Prog., 11, 382: Johns, Soc. 
a 
1928 (Pres. ), Hoover, Rep., ete 923; Smith, Dem., 
81,179: Thomas, Soc., 1.06 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dene: 128,907; Hoover, 
Rep., 166,631; Thomas, Soc., 2,439; ‘Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 255; Foster, Com., 162. 
1936 (Pres.), Landon Rep., 168,823; 
Dem., 126,333; Lemke, Union., 7,581; 


, , 


Roosevelt, 
Thomas, 


Soc., 783; Colvin, Proh., 334; Browder, Com., 
257; Aik en, Soc. 29. 

1940 (Pres.), Daewe tale: Dem., 156,478; Willkie, 
Rep., 165, 951: Browder, Com., + 411, 

1944 (Pres:), ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 146, 6345 Dewey, 


Rep., 155,434; Teichert, Soc} Lab., 

1948 (nent, Truman, Dem., 111), 916: ates Rep., 
150,234; Wallace, Prog., 1,884; Thomas, Soc., 
547: Teichert, Soc. Lab., 206. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 232,353; Stevenson, 
Dem., 118, 806; Hallinan, Prog. 7 332; Hass, Soc. 
Lab... 156; Hoopes. Soc., 138; Scattered, 1 


$7,519; Harding, Rep. on 


1956 (Pres. Oa BipennOwey, Rep., 249,238; Steven- 

son, Dem., 102,4! 

Maryland 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) jhower (R)| son (D) 

Allegany.... 20,239) 10,775 19,186 14,529 
A. Arundel,. 28,622) 5,888 23,273 14,739 
Balto. Co...| 104,021 48 27 81,898. 48,476 
Balto. City,.| 178,244) 140,603] 166,605] 178,469 
Calvert... 2,764 1,96: 76 ,209 
Caroline 4,208) 2,702 16 2,733 
Carroll. 11,749 4,423 11,563 4,934 
Cecil. . 7,217 4,936 6,482 5,590 
Charle: 5,088) 3,931 4,334 3,338 
Dorcheste 5,809) 3,723 5,524 4,823 
Frederick. 14,387, 7,61 14,562 7,851 
Garrett..... 5,555) 2,045 4,980 2,281 
Harford 12,656 6,588 10,770 6,809 
Howard 53: 3,599 49 3,693 
Kentie 200. 3,74 2,378). 3,65 2,504 
Montgom'y. 56,501 42,606 47,805 28,381 
Pr. George's. 40,654) 39,280 8,060 29,119 
Qu’n Anne's, 3,321 2,641 ,170 3,058 
St. Mary’s.. 4,336) 2,641 4,270 3,588 
Somerset... 4,770 3,031 4,113 3,951 
Talbot. .... 6,018 2,735 5,357 3,019 
Washington, 19,455 11,562 17,653 12,657 
Wicomico... 9,377 5,289 9,061 5,878 
Worcester... 4,465 2,570 681 2,708 

Totals...| 559,737| 372,603! 499,424] 395,337 


MARYLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, 
Bae 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574: Debs, Soc., 
04, 


62 
Maryland (continued) 
Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, 
190 pe 100,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., 
1908 Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115, ee — 
116,513; Chafin, Soc.. 2538 


= ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112, O14: 
ane 4,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57, 189; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,996: 


ha z 2,244, 
6 (Pres. "Wilson Dem., 138,359; Hughes., Rep., 
vt nite Baul, Stee 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2,674: 
0 (Prés.), Cox, Dem., 180,626; Harding, 
a, i Ba pes 4 8,876; Christensen, 3rd 1 eee 
Cox ab., 1, 
Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem.. 
1824 (Bre LaFollette, Prog:, 47,157; Johns, Soc. 


Lab., 987. 
over, Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem.. 
100 “res. es ee: ,701; Reynolds, Soc. 


1 
re) R t, ‘Dem: 314,314; Hoover. 

2; (Pres.), ooseve em., Q 10 
198 G eae Thomas, Soc., 10, 489: "Reynolds 
Soc.-Lab., 1,036; Foster, Com., 1,031. 
1936 eae ), Roosevelt, Dem., ae 612; Landon. 

e 435; Thomas, Soc., 1,629; Aiken, Soc. 
feb? 1 ee Browder, Com.. 915. 


Roosevelt, Dem., 
269,534; Soc., 4,093; Browder, 
1,274; Aiken, Labor, 657. 
1944 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 315,490; 
Rep., 292,949. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 286,521; pewey: Rep., 
294,814; ‘Wallace, Prog., 9,983; 


384,546; Willkie, 


Dewey. 


9 Thom Soc. 
2,941; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 2,476: Wright, 
Write-in 294, 
1952 (Pres.), iicahower, Rep., 499,424; Stevenson, 
Dem 5,337: Hallinan, Prog. oe 7,313. 
1956 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Rep., 559,737; Steven- 
son, Dem., 


372,603. 


Massachusetts 


1956 1952 


County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- ) Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Barnstable. . 23,607 20,943 
Berkshire... 41,345 
Bristol. ... . 109,501 
Dukes...... 2,61 
BS8EX. 2.5... 167,16: 
Franklin 19,779 
Hampden 105,639) 
Hampshire 26,364 
Middlesex 343,225) 
Nantucket. . FY 
Norfolk.....} 152,321 
Plymouth... 74,451 
Suffolk..... 162,637 
Worcester...| 162'843| 113/116 128,898 


1,393,075! 954,201 1,292,325 1,083,525 


MASSACHUSETTS VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 157,016; McKinley, Rep., 
239,147; Woolley, Proh., 6,208; Debs, Soc., 9,716. 

1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 165, 722; Roosevelt, Rep., 
257,822; Swallow, Proh., "4,286; Debs, Soc., 13,602. 

1908 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 155,543; . 
265,966: Chafin, Proh., 4,379: Debs, Soc., 10,781. 

1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 173, 408; Taft, Rep., 155,- 
948; Roosevelt, Prog., 142, 228: Debs, Soc., 12,61 6. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 247, 885; Hughes, Rep., 
268,784; Hanly, Proh., 2,993; Benson, Soc., 11 :058. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 276, 691; Harding, Rep., 
681,153; Debs. Soc., 32.267. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 103,489; Davis, Dem., 
280,884; LaFollette, Prog., 141,225: Foster, 
Workers, 2,637; Johns, Soc. ‘Lab., 668. 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 192,758; Hoover, Rep., 
715,566; Thomas, Soc., 6.262; Foster, Com., 
2,464; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 7173. 

1932 (Pres. ); Roosevelt, Dem., 800,148; Hoover, eee ss 
736,959; Thomas, Soc., 34, 305; Foster, Com., 4,821; 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 3,668; Upshaw, Proh., 1, 142) 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 942, 716; Landon, 
Rep., 768,613; Lemke, Union., 118,639; Thomas, 
Soc., 5,111; Browder, Com., 2,930; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 1,305; Colvin, Proh., 1,032. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,076, 522; Willkie, 
Rep., 939 .700; Thomas, Soc., 4,091; Browder, 
Com., tee Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 1,035,296; Dewey, 
350; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,780; Wat- 


1,151,788; Dewey, 
38,157; ‘Teichert, 


Totals... 


Truman, Dem., 
Rep., 909,370; Wallace, Prog., 
Soc, ‘Lab., 5,535; Watson, Proh 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,293, 325; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,083, ee Hallinan, Prog., 4,636; 
Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,957; Hamblen, Proh., 886: 
Scattering, 69; Blanks, ‘41, 150, 


Ee 


aa 


980 
19,088 
3,564 
19,171 
ee 4,500 
ton 
Cheboygan.. ’ 
Chippewa... ts 
ee 2977 
490 
en 6,921 
5,710 
MS ine 5,170 
bist 1,871 
56,753 
936 
6,803 
2,639 
aoe 2,887 
3,340 
7,100 
jae 3 2,421 
24,125 
ii eunantets 4,722 
tlhe Gu 1,274 
,597 
2,881 
15,065 
18,967 
483 
ata Mths 47,221 
747 
Aes. 1,127 
ets 3,644 
999 
7,397 
sear bs 
Mackinac... 1,285 
Macomb.... ,044 
Manistee... 3,114 
Marquette... 9,949 
Mason..... ee 
Menominee 4,884 
Midland.... 194 
Missaukee. . 6 
Monroe.... 12,758 
Montcalm. . 984 
Montmor’ney 54 
Muskegon. . irre 
73,871 
+790 
,030 
2,134 
160 
246 
865 
7,835 
Presque Isle. 1,825 
Roscommon. 676 
Saginaw 20,983 
Sanilac..... 2,298 
Schoolcraft... 1,692 
eres ‘ 6,056 
St. Clair.. 12,268 
St. Joseph. +5 
Tuscola. 3,251 
Van Buren.. 3 
hides d! 5 as 671 
ayne..... 622,236 
Wextford..,. »40 
Totals. . . |1,701,945|1,354,100|1,551,529 1,230,657 


MICHIGAN VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 211,685; en 
REP» | Perce Woolley, Proh., 11,859: Debs, 
be yen (eres = dag Parker Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 


Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc., 


22. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; 


Taft, Re 
335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, ret 


Soc., 11,586. 


eee ah 


Y 


n (continued) 
ere Pres,), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep., 
52,944: A velt, Prog., 214/584: Debs, ees 


23 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ae 151; Hughes, Rep. 

,097; Hanly, , 8,139; Benson, 120. 

Cox, Dem., 233, 450; Harding, Rep. tg 

162,865: “Watkins, Proh., 9,646; Debs, Soc. 
28,947; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 10,372. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874, 631; Davis, Dem. me 
152,238; LaFollette, eee ane 014? Faris, Proh., 
6,085; Johns, Soc. Lab 330. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., "883, 396; Smith, Dem., 


ee cee Thomas, Go0c.-<3; p16; Foster, Com.. 
Proh., Soc. Lab., 

1932. 5 Biis Raecrae Dem., aa, 700; Hoover, 
Rep., 739,894; Thomas, Soe., ote 205; Foster, 
Gom.. 9,318; ‘Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds. 

Lab., 1,041; Harvey, Lib., ete 


1936 “eres, Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,794; Landon, 
Rep., 699,733; Lemke, Union. 15, 795; Thomas, 
Soc., 8,208: Browder, Com., 3,384; Aiken, Soc 
Lab,. 600; Colvin, Proh., 579. 

1940 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,032,991; Willkie, 
Rep., ieee 917; Thomas, Soc., 17,593; ‘Browder, 
Com.., 834; Babson, Proh., 1,795; Aiken, Soc. 


Lab... iS 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,106, oo Dewey, 
Rep., 1,084,423; Watson, Proh., Thomas, 
Soc., 4,598; Smith, America First, Bho: Teich- 
ert, Soc. Lab., 

1948 (Pres.), Baer Dem., 1,003, 448; Dewey, 

1,038, 595; Wallace, Prog., 46, 515; Watson, 
Proh., 13,052; Thomas, Soc., 6,063; Teichert, 
Soc. Lab., 1,263; Dobbs, Soc. Workers. 672. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,551,529; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,230,657; Hamblen, Proh., 10,331; 
Hallinan, Prog., 3,922; Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,495: 
Dobbs. Soc. Workers.’ 655: Scattered. 3. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,701,945; Steven- 


son, Dem., 1,354,100. 
Minnesota 
1952 
County Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) | hower(R)| son(D) 
Aitkin 3,384 2,577 
Anoka 7,425 ,344 
Becker 815 4,539 
Beltrami 4,817 4,092 
Benton..... 3,856 2,587 
Big Stone... 26 2,107 
Blue Earth., 11,867 4,952 
Brown..... 8,152 3,129 
Carver’ Bo47| 21130 
aFVer 52.3 ‘ ‘ 
Beiepive. raul 3i7i 
ee ® 
i 3,892 2,536 
ii Cl ee 
Deer 3 ; 
ef PS 5,488) 2 130 
Cottonwood i . 
Crow Wing 6,99: 5,883 
Dokota 11,871 11,890 
Dodge...... 3,89: 582 
Douglas. . 03 3,768 
Faribault. . 7,763 3,120 
Fillmore... . 8,405 2,612 
Freeborn... 8,450 6,525 
Goodhue 10,422 5,037 
Grant. . 2,65. 1,791 
Hennepin 180,338] 155,388 
Houston 5,36 :830 
Hubbar 3,099 1,360 
Isanti 682 2,393 
Ttasea. . --.\.. 573 9,128 
Jackson 558 2,771 
Kanabec 05 1,714 
Kandiyohi. . 370 6,264 
Kittson..... 37 2,387 
Koochiehing »742 4,078 
LaeQui Parle} 7 ee 2,753 
L’keo’ Woods 898 
Le Sueur, -776 
Lincoln 746 
DVOD caer sie 15 
McLeod 46 
Mahnomen.. 20 
Marshall... 16 
Martin..... 11 
Meeker..... 50 
Mille Lacs 66 
Morrison 6,050 
Mower..... 9,862 
Murray 4,054 
Nicollet 5,775 
Nobles..... 6,340 
Norman 3,069 2,465 
Olmsted... . pert per 
ae , 5 
Pankingte 726| — 2'802 
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|Minnesota (continued) 1956 1952 
etaen eS NE AS L S ee a, 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
3,204 3,829 4,255 3,692 
3,362 2,165 4,507 1,701 
6,847 7,980 8,326) 7,241 
2,72 2,577 3,593 2,381 
80,701} 87,784 ,093) 93,783 
78. 1,555 1,304 1,43 
5,956 3,039 093} 2,6 
5,728 4,213 6,742 3,828 
8,471 4,489 334 4,330 
3,267 1,591 3,774 1,28 
F 3,062 2,596 ;062 
39,902 62,190 38,900! 63,032 
4,14) 3,4 4,277 3,31 
2,68] 1,796 2,839 ,63 
4,737 2,099 5,32. 871 
17,364 9,829 18,267 9,907 
6,43. 3,293 6,95 2,81 
2,601 1,822 3,288) 1,52 
2,637 3,720) ; 3,5 3,291 
5,075 3,882 6,7 3,439 
1,467 1,724 1,80! ,756. 
4,728 2,301 5,4 2,356 
3,028 1,733 3,6 1,665 
j 4,663 2,215 4,9) 2,332 
Washington. 9,562 7,462 9,408 7,768 
Watonwan.. 3,963 1,886 4,549 1,752 
Wilkin. .... 2,335 1,881 2,949 1,564 
Winona 9,743 6,048 10,723 5,834 
Wright..... 7,257 4,944 8,089 4,373 
Yellow Med. 3,594 3,416 322 3,143 
Totals...| 719,302| 617,525| 763,211) 608,458 
MINNESOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 ESSE ), Bryan, Dem., 112,901; McKinley, 
st 190,461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, 


Ree 216,651; Swallow, Proh., 6, '352: Debs, Soc., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, 


Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep., 
195,843; Chafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs, Soc., 14,527. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson. Dem., 106,426; Taft, Rep., 
64,334; Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs. Soc., 


Wilson, Dem., 179,152; a peas Fae 


27,505. 
1916 (Pres.), 
290; 


179,544; Roosevelt, Prog. 9 


1,793; Benson, Soc., 20,117. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., 
51 oy ean Watkins, Proh., 11,489; Debs.. Soc.. 


56, 

1924 "pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 420,759; LaFollette, 
Prog., 339,192; Davis. Dem., | 55,913; Foster, 
Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,855. 

1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 560, 977; ‘Smith, Dem., 
big 51; homas, ’ 3oc.,’ 6,774; Foster, Com., 

853; Industrial, 1,921. 

1933 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 600,806; Hoover, 
Rep., 363,959: Thomas. Soc., 25,476: Foster, 
Com., 6,101; Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 5,731; Reynolds, 


Pennington. 


Ind., ‘7 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; Landon, 

vine! 350,461; Lemke, Union., 74/296: Thomas, 
72, 872; Browder, Com., 2, 574: Aiken, Soc., 961. 

1940" ‘(Pres d Roosevelt, Dem., 644, 196; Willkie, 
Rep., 4; Thomas, Soc. 5,454: Browder, 
Com., 2,711; Mugen’ Ind., 2,553. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 589,864; Dewey, 

ep., ais; pphomas, Soc., 5,073; Teichert, 
Ind. Gov’t., 176. 

1948 (Pres.), ieee: Dem., 692,966; Dewey, Rep., 
483,617; Wallace, Prog., 21, 866; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
4,646; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,525; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 606. 

1952 (pres.), Sears Rep., 763,211; Stevenson, 
Dem., 6 Hallinan, Prog. fF 2) 666: Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 2,383; Hamblen: Proh., 2,147; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers. 618 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 719,302; Steven- 
son, Dem., 617,525; Hass, Soc. Lab., 2,080; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 1,098, 

= 
Mississippi 
1956 1952 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) hower (R) son (D) 
1,482) 1,279 2,372 1,697 
706 3/143 1,155 3,275 
227 802 777 1,121 
418 1,793 1,178 2,258 
106 786 216 963 
602 1,176 2,096 1,843 
288 1,763 691 2,284 
d . 224 1,080 535 1,168 

Chickasaw. . 215) 1,650 685 1,805 

Choctaw.... 203 117 524 :387 

Claiborne... 183) 339 560 496 

Clarke. 2... 484) 1,763 754 2,000 


Rep., 3,742; Reg. Dem., 9,964; Ind. Rep., 7,859. 


Randolph... 
1948 (Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 167.538;|| Ray . 
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Mississippi (continued) 1956 1952 Mississippi (continued) 
County |, Eisen-_ | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- Truman, Dem, 19.384; Dewey, Rep., 6,043; Wal- 
wer (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) (pres), er, Ind. vote pledged to Rep. 
Cla: 1,225] 1,077| _1,230||1956 Pres.) go a ea 
Vise vecae ’ ’ 1230 «]> ’ 2 * ’ i 
Coaho: 1,677 ,619 2,115 hhower, Rep., 56,372; Black and Grand : 
Copiah..::. 1'270| 1/527| 2050] Old Party, 4,311; total 60,683. Byrd, Indepen- 
Covington. 1,382 1,535 dent, 42,961. ' e 
De Soto. . 1/263 1/288 Missouri 
C 1,928 4,480 2,936) 
Franklin 862 5 1,166 1956 1952 
eo ee 1a 
reene..... ” 
renada. 949] 1, Liza|| County 
Tancock.. 1,179 1,347 1,578) 
arrison.. O49 5,960 7,181 
Hinds...... 7,104| 12;520| 10,933||Adair...... 
Holmes... .. 872 1,305 1,423} | Andrew . 
Humphreys. 576 58' '858|| Atchinson 
Issaquena .. 172 127 Q|| Audrain 
Itawamba. . 283 2,310 5 B 
Jackson 2,533 3,882 2,170 
J ES 0 273 9. 
. Jefferson... 187 440 610 
Jeff. Davis. . 139 1,049 473 
Jones...... 2,231 5,137 4,039 
Kemper. . 1,586 
Lafayette. . 541 :968 868 
Mocs 4 805 1,034 
Lauderdale 2,672 5,414 4,137 
Lawrence 2 1,025 
Leake...... 208 2,475 603 
Lee... 3,883 2,002 
Leflore 819 1,769 2,434 
Lincoln 779 1,942 2,028 6, 
Lowndes 1,137 2,308 2,67 3,814 
Madison 47 9,9 1,496 3,883 
Marion..... 585 1,751 1,420 4,440 
Marshall. . . 273 1,192 60 193 2,850 
Monroe..... 653 3,630 1,417 “ 13,043 
Montg’n'y.. 268 1,134 K 3,685 
Neshoba... . 483 2,827 1,081 7,388 9,700 
Newton... 342 2,359 3,511 5,208 
oxubee.... 248 690 2,455 3,753 
Oktibbeha. . 669 1,552 1,435 1,479 3,395 
Panola..... 505 1,741 1,032 1,600 3,459 
Pearl River. 1,063 1,274 1,741 2,611 3,845 
ITV ais cs 339 58 1,872 
Ca coe 1,144 1,714 2,908 2,961 7 
Pontotoc. . 319 2,320 1,133 
Prentiss, .. 372 1,942 731 8,698 
Quitman 262 954 492 8,391 
Rankin..... 513 1,537 1,545 1,353 
Bcott...../. 480 2,077 1,123 2,662 
Sharkey 205 308 600}  _ 388||Greene..... 20,206 
Simpson 445 2,140 878 2,767|| Grundy 2,752 
Smith... ss 268 2,055 738 2,288|| Harrison 2,518 
Stone...... 283 761 569 965]| Hen’ 4,900 
Sunflower... 506 1,585 2,007 2,049]| Hickory 
Tal'hatchie. 331 ; 748 2,350||Holt....... 
ERAGON scx. 156 1,414 387 1,575|| Howard 
ippah..... 263 2,569 511 2,878|| Howell..... 
Tishomingo 467 1,577 679 1,595||Iron........ 
Tunica..... 196 470 383 0}| Jackson. . .* 
Union...... 404 2,882 917 2,749||Jasper...... 
Walthall... . 300 1,143 491 1,357|| Jefferson... . 
Warren..... 2,156 1,857 3,458 2,366]| Johnson. 
Washington. 1,683 2,722 3,301 2,618]| Kmox...... 1 1,988 
Wayne..... 6 1,493 717 1,604]| Laclede 5,079 4 2,839 
Webster.... 186 1,412 453 1,765)| Lafayette 8,133 6,020 
Wilkinson., . 228 699 563)| Lawrence 7,372 8, 4.232 
inston.... 350 2,132 771 2,559|| Lewis ; 2,301 2,416 2,896 
Yalobusha. . 392 1,015 753 1,346|| Lincoln... . . 37114 3'458 4020 
Yazoo...... 353 911], 1,683 £:702|| Ginn ves. 5,028 5,551 5,189 
ee aE eats Livingston. . 1 5,594 3,757 
_Totals...| 56,372| 144,498! 112,966! 172,566 MoDonald. . 4,121 21525 
acon..... 
MISSISSIPPI VOTE SINCE 1900 Madison... eae arb 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley,||Maries..... 1,501 1,783 
6753, “ Marion... 6,162] 8,457 
1904 (Pres.); Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, ereer. oan. 2,482 36 
p., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. Miller... . .. 4,237 2,426 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep.,||Mississippi.. 2'380| 4/331 
,363; Debs, Soc., 978. Moniteau.. . 3,658 2,416 
1912 (Pres.),’ Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep.,||Momroe.... 1,488 4,760 
595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601.|| Montge’m’y.. 3,670 2,835 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep.,||Morgan.... 3,390 1,750 
4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. N. Madrid. . 3,809 8,504 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Rep.,|| Newton... . 8'577| 5.070 
11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. Nodaway ‘ 5,371] 7,614) 4,805 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 100,475; Coolidge,||Oregon..... 1,436 2,472 1,804 2,926 
ep., 8,546; LaFollette, Prog., 3,494. Osage...... 3,077 2,445 3,404 2,191 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep.,||Ozark...... 2,14 887 2,572 734 
153. Peniscot, 3,969 8,064 4,118 8,913 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover,||Perry...... 4,400 2,346 4,633 2,324 
ep., 5,180; Thomas, Soc., i Pettis...... 8,766 7,086 9,261 7,363 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landon, 4,773| 4,761] 4,694] 4/846 
Rep. Howard faction, 2,760; Rowlands faction,|| Pike 3,474 4,232 3,8 4,582 
1,675; total, 4,435; Thomas, Soc., ; Platte 3,596 5,271 3,390 4°604 
1940 _(Pres.),’ Roosevelt, Dem., 168,253; Willkie,|| Polk 4,410] 2,968] 52 2474 
ind. Rep., 4,550; Rep., 2,814; total, 7,364. Thomas, SES 2,532 2,936 2,678 3,026 
” : nam 2 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,515: Dewey,|| Ralls ra] Bade. a eee eee 
3,7 7 
3,0 4 


Missouri (continued) 1956 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- 


Wright 4,360 2,278) 5,285 ,006 
St. Louis Cy| 130,045) 202,210) 144,828| 235,893 
Totals. 914,486! 919,187! 959,429! 929,830 


Saou Ry VOTE SINCE 1900 
go00. madre )—Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 
, 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5, ,965; Dehs, Soc., 


6.139, 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296, 312; Roosevelt 
Reps 321,449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Rep., 
347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,231; Debs. Soc., 15,431. 
eS (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 330, 746; Taft, Rep., 
are ee Roosevelt, Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soc., 


38. 
1916 ‘Pies. ), Wilson, reggae fat 025; Hughes, Pepe 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 65 
Montana (continued) 1956 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) jhower (R)| son (D) 
6,680) 3,260 6,998 2,697 
558 424 723 26: 
2,054| 1,822 2,061 1,698 
383 256 471 198 
896. 533 923 473 
3,415) 2,999 3,474 2,748 
1,049 66! 1,084 687 
789 848 ,074 746 
3,363 2,253 3,651 1,893 
7,959 4,397 7,663 4,563 
60 488 671 411 
2,321 2,286 1,881 1,907 
1,662 925 1,993 751 
752 889 900 674 
712 355 792 3: 
6 552 5. 491 
10,627 6,760 10,053 6,901 
1,165 1,115 1,253 1,240 
3,733) 2,151 4,152 1,969 
Detrolewna” 258 205 319 155 
hillips..... 1,605 1,427 1,771 1,224 
Pondera.... 1,651 7438 1,719 1,246 
Powder Riv. 700 456 888 327 
Powell..... 1,683 1,214 1,783 1,281 
Prairie... ... 63 40. 771 338 
Ravalli...,. 3,437 2,161 3,537 1,750 
Richland . 2,366) 1,884 ,506 ,196 
Roosevelt... 1,985) 2,205 1,998 1,466 
Rosebud... . 1,516 890 1,734 805 
Sanders... . 1,649 1,519 724 1,311 
Sheridan... . 1,153 1,857 1,339 1,347 
Silver Bow..| 11,619} 11,475] 10,196] 13,114 
Stillwater... 1,540 1,013 1,68 816 
Sweet Grass. 1,129 455 1,315 372 
eton...... 1,728 1,622 1,978 1,389 
TEOONE «ie 00s 1,927 1,460 1,853 1,426 
Treasure 337 352 392 205 
Valley...... 2,357 2,511 2,462 2,130 
Wheatland.. 932) 578 1,026 572 
Wibaux.. 431 390 556 324 
Yellowstone. 18,664 10,088 17,556 8,750 
Totals. 154,933! 116,293| 157,394] 106,213 


9, anly, Proh., 3, 884; Benson, Soc., 14, 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Sah 574, 799; Harding, Rep., 
727,162; Watkins, Proh., 5, 142. Debs, Soc., 
20,242: ‘Christensen, F.-Lab., 

1924’ (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 648. 486: Davis, Dem., 
572,753; LaFollette, Prog., 84,160; Faris, Proh., 
1,418; ‘Johns, Soc. Lab., 909: Wallace, Comm. 
Land. 259. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem. 
iy Thomas, Soc., 3,739: Reynolds, Soc., 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025,406; Hoover, 


Rep., 713; Thomas, Soc., 16,374; Upshaw, 
Proki., 2,429; ‘Foster, Com., 568; Reynolds, Soc. 
1936 gers) Roosevelt, Dem., sete 403; Landon, 
Rep., 891; Lemke, Union. 2 630; Thomas, 


Soc., Batre Golvin, Proh., 908; seers Com., 
417: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 292. 
oe 476; Willkie, 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 871, 009; Thomas, Soc., 6; Babson, Proh., 
a IS 809: Aiken, Soc. Lab., So" 
1944 (Pres. 5 eee Dem., 807,357; Dewey, 


Rep., 1761, Thomas, Soc., 1,750; Watson, 
Heure *ireichert, Soc. Lab., 221. 
1948 (Pres.). | Truman Dem., 917, 315; Dewey, Rep., 


655,039; Wallace, Prog., 3,998; ‘Thomas, Soc., 


2,2 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 959,429; Stevenson, 
Dem., 929,830; Hallinan, Prog., 987; Hamblen, 
Proh., 885; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
302, Rtas 233; "Hoopes, Soe , 227; Hass, 


Soc. Lab., : 
1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem,., 919,187; Hisen- 
hower, Rep., 914,486. : 
Montana 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- ; Steven- | Ejisen- ,; Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Beaverhead. 1,955) 1,029) 2,196 920 
Big Horn 1,739 1,342 2,165 1,114 
Blaine...... 1,460) 4,438) 1,890} 1,207 
Broadwater 86 44 962 435 
Carbon..... 2,345 1,820) 2,734 1,713 
Carter... ... 69: 43) 92 35. 
Cascade 12,455 11,098 12,176 11,051 
Chouteau 1,721 1,74 2,098) 1,423 
uster..... 3,240) 3,461 2,050 
Daniels... 982 946 1,092 649 
Dawson... 2,463 1,929) 2,396 1,247 
Deer Lodge 3,551 3,792 ,001 4,162 
ocr Re eis cs 967 612 1,046 440 
Fergus...:. 3,771 2,757] 4,402 2,271 
Flathead. 8,088 6,003 7,372 4,994 


MONTANA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem., 
37,145; Woolley, Proh., 298: Debs, Soc., 708. 

1904’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, Dem., 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs. Soc., 5,676. 

1908 = Tes. Dr Bryan, Dem., 29,326; rant Rep., 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs, Soc., 5,855. 

1912 (Pres. ), Wilson, 'Dem!, 27,941; Taft, Rep., 

bet Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456; Debs, 


1918 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep., 
66,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 398; Benson, Soc., 9,564. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57, 372; Harding, Rep., 
109,430; Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,2 

1924 (Pres. ey Coolidge. Rep,, 74, 138: " LaFollette, 
Prog., 05; Davis, Dem., 33,805; Foster, 
i ceccns 461, Johns, Soc. Lab., 247. 

1928 Eres). Hoover, Rep., 113,300; Smith, Dem., 
78,578; Thomas, Soc., 1,667; Foster, Com. 563. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 127, 286: Hoover. 

8,078; Be 150e 7,891; Foster, Com., 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 145,698; ‘Willkie, 
Rep., 99,579; Thomas, Soc., 1,443; Babson, Proh., 
664; Browder, Com., 489. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 112,556; Dewey, 
Rep., 93,163; Thomas, Soc., 1,296; Watson, 
Pr Ms 340. 

ey er io; Temas Dems 18,078 Dewey, 

ep.; allace, Prog., 13; Thomas, 
Soc., 695 Watson, Proh., 429. sie 


1952 (Pres.}, Eisenhower, Rep., 157,394; Stevenson, 
Dem., 106, 213; Hallinan, Prog., 723; Hamblen, 
Proh.. 548: Hoopes, Soc., 159. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 154, 933; Stevenson, 
Dem., 116,293. 


Nebraska 
1952 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 7,987, 3,900] 9,033] 3,745 
Antelope 12 1,144 4,377 1,068 
Arthur..... 237 6 30 62 
Banner,.... 317 175 484 139 
Blaine...... 388 142 458 137 
Boone...... 2,926 1,247 3,45: 1,283 
Box Butte 2,882 1,299 4,426 1,239 
oyd... 1374 834 1,656 757 
Brown 1,837 530 1,950 543 
Buffalo 7,147 2,106 8,467 2,501 
AID Urs fn as ene 3,349 1,490 4,154 1,243 


198d Bree. J, Truman, Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep., 
ae (Pres,), Eisenhower, Rep., 421.603; Stevenson, 
1956 (Pres.). rei ae Rep., 364,713; Steven- 
son, Dem., 193. 
tee alas 
~ County 
Churchill... 
CISrk ee 
‘59 Sa Ae 
te Pine. 
Johnson.... a Hehe 8) 
Kearney OF , Total 
etth. >... | 2/544 909 aah 
Keya Paha.. 622 258 NEVADA VOTE SINCE 1900 
Kimball.... 1.508 3 ote A cee 1900 FTEs.) Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 
ee 34'061| 18.674| 36:797| 17,728|| 1904 ‘(irea:), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., 
Lincoln 7,224 4,256 129 3,72 6,864; Debs, Soc., 925. 
NORAD ...,> 354 146 4 156|| 1908 (Pres.), tle Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep., 
Loup 419 135 507 109|]_ 10,775; Debs 2,103. 
Nrebharson : 269 97 355 53|| 1912 (Pres.) rWilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
Madison.. 7,744 2,954 8,294 2,589 Bove Prog., 5,620; ‘Debs, Soc., RSE 
Merrick. ... 2,896 1,103) 3,288 965||1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep., 
Morrill... . 1,738] 1.027] 21485 897 ,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
Nance..... 1,680 761 2,112 751 Bat Pa Cox, Dem. , "9,851; Harding, Rep., 
Nemaha... 2,991 1,390 3,735 1,432) Debs, Soc. 1,864. 
Nuckolis,... 2,575 1,453 3,251 1,371 1928" (Pres). ‘Coolidge, Rep., 11,243; LaFollette, 
Otoe: 2.5% 5,096 2,266 6,082 1,939) Prog, 9,769; Davis, Dem., 5,909. 
Pawnee L fee o73 2,432 810 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem., 
Perkins 268 ‘ 
Phelps 3,396 1,307 3,822 1,079 1932' (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
Pierce 2,719 1,139) 3,234 909 Rep., 12,674. . 
Platte..... meee 2,848 Snes te aap al (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon, 
POU aioe es. os 2,418 1,116) 3,008 
Red Willow. 3,630 11550 4,433 1,631 1940" eres, de Roosevelt, Dem., 31,945; Willkie, 
Richards 4,276 2,413 5,6: 136: 
ae | 910 273) 1,226 ou wr (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 29,623; Dewey, Rep., 
Saline. 3,129 3,337 4,221 2,79 
Sarpy. 3'744 2'472 3'649 529 1948 (eres), Truman, Dem., de 291; Dewey, Rep., 
Saunders 761 3,284 5,525 96: Wallace, Prog. 1.4 
Scotts Bhuf, 7,836 4'620 9,674 31589 1980" Caen ds: Eisenhower, Rep., 50, 502; Stevenson, 
Seward,.... 3,609 1,886 4,257 1,685) Dem., 31,688. 
Sheridan.... 2,513 877 3,512 841|| 1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 56,076; Steven- 
SS ary me 7 ina | Pca pes 
Sioux, ...-.. y ’ 
Stanton 1,623) 882; 1,983| 672 New Hampshire 
Thayer. ..+. 3,029 1,416 3,992 1,266 
Thomas 403 115 490 120 1956 1952 
Guieset | 26%8) LAST ERIS] EAE county | icon) Steven | Eee 
alley. 126 06 i 02 ounty isen- teven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
Washington. | 3,418 1,706 3,770 1,685 
Wayne. 293 ni 3338 866 = hower (8) son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
ebster..,. 2,216 944) 719 9 i are 
Wheeler... . 373 215 455 PER boners Bijcn pa gist 9,587 3,755 
rag es 888 53 s74S ; . Y ; ; : 
York 4,888 1,535 5,742 1,468) Cheshire 12,985 5,574 11897 6.710 
364, . 5 ; 9,975 84 
Totals. 64,713! 193,590! 421,603! 188,057|| Groton | 15°60 Bagel ie eae eas 
NEBRASKA VOTE SINCE 1900 HAll’boro’ gh. ane saat: 41,283 41,802 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep., ne mes ’ , 10,310 
sont; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Sov., 893" ag eit eeaee aS 25288 ues 
res.), Parker, Dem., 52, 921; Roosevelt, Rep., "Ries ae , , , 
92338; Swallow, 'Proh., 6,323: Debs, Soe.” T4is'|| Sullivan... .| 8,403} 4.239] 8,317 "74 
(Pres.) ryan, Dem., 131, 99; Taft, Re naar ioa 
oho a9 Chafin, Proh: 6:179ssbebs. Boo! 3534, Totals. 176,519] 90,364) 166,287! 106,663 
res Wilson, Dem, 109, 008; Taft, nee NEW HAMPSHIRE VOT 
54,029: Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614: ‘Debs, Soc., 10,174.|| 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35, 489 Mekiniey, Rep. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes, Rep.,|| 54,798; Woolley, Proh.. 1,371;’ Debs, Soc., 790. 
117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952: Benson, Soc., 7,141. ete (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,905; Roosevelt, Rep. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 119,608; Harding, Re 4,180; Swallow, Proh., 749; Debs, Soc., 1,090: 
247,498; Watkins, Proh., 5, 947: Debs, Soc., 9,6 0! 1908. <(Pres, IA Bryan, Dem, 33 655; Taft, Rep ‘ 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 218,585; Davis, Dem.,|| 53,149; Chafin, Proh,, 905; Debs, Soc.’ 1.299 
rea 288 LaFollette, Prog., 106,701: Faris, Proh.,|| 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 34, 124° Taft, Rep., 


1944” ae (ees Roosevelt, Dem,, 233,246; cee 


32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soc:, 1.980. 


ee * 
1016 (Pres. 43,78) 781; Ht Rep., 
aes, anky, Pr Proh., peri: cae aay 318 
Cox, Dem., 62, aa Twerding” Rep, 


06,196: “Fhe. Soc., 1, 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, Dem., 


57,201; LaFollette, Prog., 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 115,404; Smith, Dem., 
80,715; Thomas, Soc., 455; Foster, Com., 173. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,680: Hoover, 
Bee: , 103,629; Thomas, Soc., ‘947; Foster, Com., 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460;~ Landon, 
Rep., a Lemke, Union, 4,819;' Browder, 
1940 (Pres _ Roosevelt, Dem., 125,292: Willkie, 
1944 Pres.) Roosevelt, -Dem., 119,663; Dewey, 


Rep., 109,916; Thomas, Soc. 
meee (Pres. 3; Truman, pes 167, 995; Dewey, Rep., 
121,299; Wallace, Prog., 1/970; "Th omas, Soc. -» 86; 
meichert, Soc. ‘Lab., 83; Thurmond, States’ 
he (Pres. hie pivegbower, Rep., 166,287; Stevenson, 


1 
1956 "Ceres. 3 Sisenwower Rep., ek £12 Steven- 
son, Dem., 90,364; Andrews, Ind., 


New Jersey 


1956 
e County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
= hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Atlantic. ... 43,325 21,358 40,259 28,953 
Bergen. .... 562) 82,059| 212,842 93,373 
Burlington 38,145 24,258 30,202 5,48 
Camden 83,809) 74,551 72,335 81,444 
‘ape M 16,887 3897 15,218 198 
Cumberland 4. 17,309 21,819 18,929 
of | 1-7) ne 234,682} 146,313] 219,863) 180,501 
Gloucester. . 30,64 0,00 5,103 0,53) 
j Hudson.....} 183,919} 107,098} 153,583} 161,369 
~~ Hunterdon.. 16,150} 5,95 14,43 6,87. 
Mercer..... 56,029) 52,684 50,42 57,751 
Middlesex...} 100,071 64,538 73,577 70,234 
Monmouth.. 83,828 32,329 73,228 7,001 
Morris. .... 76,571 1D! 62,847 23,662 
Ocean...... 28,033 9,367 23,490) 8,66! 
Passaic..... 101,182 61,859 89,083 70,727 
Salem...... ,09 27 2,02 1,36: 
Somerset 37,930) 14,529 31,239 18,007 
Sussex...... 5,86 3,75 13,415) 1534 
WHion: -....... 146,228 67,540| 122,885) 78,336, 
4 Warren. 18,517 9,12: 5,73 11,074 
Totals. . ./1,603,539| 849,316/1,373,613! 1,015,902 


NEW JERSEY VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, Bee. Me 
221, oe Woolley, Proh., 7, 190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., i164, 367; Roosevelt, 
Rep, 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6, 845; Debs, Soc., 


955 
1908 oO Bcaniy Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep., 
265, feel Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc., 10,253. 
1912 (Pres. ye Wilson, Dem., 170, 282; Taft, Rep., 
8 83 4; Roosevelt, Prog., 145, 409; Debs, Soc., 


15,900. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211-,645; Hughes, Rep., 
; Haniy, Proh., 3, 187: Benson, Soc., 10,462. 
), Cox, Dem., 258, 229; Harding, Rep., 
Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soc.,; 
27, 217; Christensen, Farm Lab., 2,173. 
1924" (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676, 277; Davis, Dem., 
8,043; LaFollette, Prog., 109,028: Faris, Proh., 
1660; Foster, Workers, 1/560: Johns, Soc. Lab., 


358. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Rep., 
926,050: Foster, Com., 5 257; Reynolds, Soc. Lahb., 


500. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover, 
Rep., 5, Thomas, Soc. try 42, 998; Foster, 
Com., he Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1, 062; Upshaw, 
TO. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; Landon, 
Rep., 9,421: Lemke, Union, 9,405; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,895; Browder, Com., 1,590; Colvin, Proh., 
916: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 46. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., poe 404; Willkie, 
Rep., 944, 876; Browder, Com., 8,814; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,823; Babson, Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 987,874; Dewey, 
Rep., 961,335; Teichert, Soc. *Lab.,. 6,939; Wat- 
son, ‘Nat’l. Proh., 4,255; Thomas, Soc., 3,358. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 895,455; Dewey, Rep., 
981,124; Wallace, Prog., 4 42,683; Watson, Proh., 
ass 593; "Thomas, ‘Soc., 10, 521; Dobbs, Soc. Work- 

5,825; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 3,354. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,373,613; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,015,902; Hoopes, Soc. te Ok 593; Hass, 
Soc., Lab., Beis: Hallinan, Prog., 5,589; Kra- 
ewski, Poor Man’s, 4,203; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 

,850; "Hamblen, Proh., 989. 


United States—Presidential Blection ie 


~*en”)6—Uce 


New Jersey (continued) 


Boas (Pres.). cary iert he fd 1,603,539; Steven- 
son, Dem., 49,316; Holtwick, Proh., 9,147; 
Hass, Soc. Lab., 6,736; Andrews, Ind, 5,313; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 4,004; Krajewski, Poor 
Man’s, 1,827. 
= 
New Mexico 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
41,893 22,954 33,964 23,164 
711 4 TAL 464 
7,53 4,270 7,018 3,880 
2,959 2,450 3,397 3,184 
4,826 3,545 5,023 422 
779 528 782 591 
7,025 4,918 5,902 4,556 
6,691 7,820 6,041 7,495 
3,224 4122 3,421 4,315 
sae ete ; 1,529 1,191 1,575 1,347 
eee 671 412 760 436 
Hidalgo. 790 771 781 757 * 
Lea 5,661 6,140 4,738 5,204 
1,956 1,059 00: 1,09. 
2,406 2,214 2,226 2,281 
1,526 1,506 +729 1,332 
4,450 3,331 3,091 3,097 
1,736 1,233 849 1,413 
1919) ,558 2,456 2,162 
Qua; 2,311 1,988 2,711 2,375 
Rio nota A 4,566 4,291 4,336 4,564 
prcuse vets 2,708 2,247 3,030 2,298 
Sandoval. 1,979 1,574 1,795 1,647 
San Juan. 5,194 25425 3,864 1,659 
San Miguel 5,083 4,014 5,360 4,451 
Santa Fe 9,359 1997 9,011 6,786 
Sierra tans 1,954 1,035 2,033 1,158 
Socorro 2,365) 1,476 2,224 1,777 
"PROS. ol aca ai 2,743 2,763 2,877 
Torrance 1,567) 20 1,747 1,422 
Union...... 1,649) 1,061 1,988 1,142 
Valencia... . 4,663 3,547 3,810 3,310 
Totals...! 146,788] 106,098| 132,170) 105,661 


NEW MEXICO VOTE SINCE 1912 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Cem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., 
17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347; Debs, Soc., 2,859. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 
31,163; Hanly, Proh., 112; Benson. Soc., 1,999. 

1920 Seg Cox, Dem., 46,668; Harding, Rep., 
57, Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,097. 

1924 peat Coolidge, Rep., 54 745; Davis, Dem., 

8,542; LaFollette, Prog., 9,5 

1098 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 69, 645; Smith, Dem., 
48,211; Foster, Com.. 158: 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089; Hoover, 
Rep., 54,217; Thomas, Soc., 1,776; Harvey, Lib., 
389; Foster. Com., 135. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 105,838; Landon, 
Rep., 61,710; Lemke, Union, 924; Thomas. Soc., 
343; Browder, Com., 43. 

1940 ee is Roosevelt, Dem., 103,699; Willkie, 

Re 


1944 (Pre 2), Ty poaevelty Loe 81,389; Dewey, Rep., 
a 


710,688; tson, Proh 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 105, 464; Dewey, Rep., 
80,303; Wallace, Prog., 1,037; Watson, Proh., 
127; Thomas, Soc., 83; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 49, 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 132,170; Stevenson, 
Dem., 105,661; Hamblen, Proh., 297; Hallinan, 
Ind. Prog., 225; MacArthur, Christian National., 

220; Hass, Soc. Lab., 35. 
146,788; Steven- 


1956 (Pres. ys Eisenhower, Rep., 


son, Dem., 106,098; Holtwick, Proh., 607; An- 

drews, Ind., 364; Hass, Soc. Lab., 69; Hartman 
(Write-in), 1 
New+York 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Albany..... 84,009} 66,109) 79,871! 69,766 

Allegany... . 16,059 3,65 16,365 3,81 
Broome..... 66,754 23,292 64,738 24,327 
Cattaraugus. 25,096 9,523 24,808 10,613 
Cayuga..... 26,43 10,240) 25,037 11,157 
Chautauqua.| 43,976) 20,205} 42,043) 22,212 

Chemung... 33,288 10,779) 30,188) 2,62 
Chenango... 15,603 3,293 16,062) 3,872 
Clinton..... 18,101 6,628 14,535 7,284 
Columbia... 18,876 4,963 17,539 5,766 
Cortland.,.. 13,972 3,682| 13,985 3,905 

Delaware... 17,86 4,361 17,737 91 
Dutchess. . | 55,0: 15,530 46,381 17,754 
1g Clea nee aoe 292,609| 166,402! 253,927\ 188, 223 


Pe ie _ es ee ee 
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New York (continued) 1956 1962 | New York (continued) 


1952 (Pres.), 


Steven- 


Pres.) Eisenhower, +, 4,330,298; Steven- 
a Renh.; 2,482,345, Li ; 260,625., total: 


2.742,9°- North Carolina 
—— a eS ee 


Steven- | Ei 7 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
11,029 13,402 
et 185 
37598 4143 
3,982 4,536 
96 964 
5,730 5,429 
3,373 3,557 
4,078 3,506 
3,297 2,951 
19,044 22,425 
7,999 7,732 
7,173 9,140 
6,861 7,533 ; 
813 996 
3,875 4,280 
2,468 2,597 
11,424 11,554 
ee = 3843 $368 
' eee Cherokee. . . 5 »363 
Suitvan: oer Chowan... . 1,485 1,448 
Cy -7: Grays S, 1,087 1,439 
Tompkins... Cleveland... 8,408 9,709 
Dister.... Columbus... 7,805 6,941 i 
arren..... Craven..... 6,317 ,092 
Washington. Cumberland. 8,862 1839 
Wayne..... Currituck. . 1,425 1,471 
Westchester. BPO oss cf oe 839 959 
Wyoming Davidson 9,987 10,931 
Yates...... Davie. 2,110 (4 
Outside Duplin 6,931 6,392 
Noy: 1,169,908] Durham... 13,835 18,897 
———_ || Edgecombe 7,830 +504 
Bronx... 309,482|| Forsy 15,819 24,535 
Kings...... Franklin 5,298 376 
New York.. Gaston..... 15,671 17,781 
Queens,.... 315,311} 450,610 Gates...... 1,244 (247 
Richmond. . 19,653 55,993, Graham... 1,486 1,590 
Greater Granville, . 4,013 4,583 
» ¥. C,, |1,551,921) 1,614,825 |1,495,493| 1,517,982|| Greene. .... 3,285 2,976 
— ee reapgrereny= | beseseermapenl capermtsptapaps| [Clb cojnc 21,948 29,028 
Totals, .. |4,330,298| 2,742,970'3,952,815| 2,687,890 oes shercee nae aoe Boor 
Total Stevenson vote (1956) Dem., 2,482,345; || Harnett. ... , ’ 158 
= Haywood.,. 6,955 7,598 8,761 
Liberal 260,625; total. 2,742,970. sien hereon 9/243 4'003 3'803 
Stine aa |e ie 
NEW YORK STATE VOTE SINCE 1900 ORC. rei ’ ' 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 670,425; McKinley, By reves " $i ae 919 
Rep., 822,013; Woolley, Proh., 22,077; Debs,|| Iredell...... ' , 8,580 
Soc.. 12,869. Jackson 3,503 3,787 4,2 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, || Johnston. . . Sere vee 9,997 
Rep., egos Swallow, Proh., 20,787; Debs, || Jones...... 10l8 eed pe 
Soc. POS O gers aio oy | ise “gh ei ee , ; f 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep.,|| Lenoir...... 2,564 6,847 {72 
870,070; Chafin, Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. || Lincoln spas Binee 5,389 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 655,475; Taft, Rep.,|| Macon..... 3,408 02 13 
455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021; Soc., 63,381,|| Madison 263 3,693 4,751 3,666 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep.,|| Martin..... 499 5,730 415 49 
869,115; Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, Proh.,|| McDowell. . 5,468 4,392 4,710 4,755 
19,031; Benson, Soc., 45,944. Mecklenb’g.| 44,469) 27,227) 44,334] 33,044 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 731,238; Harding, Rep.,|| Mitchell.... 4,269 1,069 4,009 1,23 
1,871,167; Watkins, Proh., 19,653; Debs, Soc.,|| Montgomery 3,559 3,088 3,181 3,176 
203,201; Christensen, F.-Lab., 18,413. Moore...... 5,238 1729} 54421 506 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950,796; Coolidge, Rep.,|| Nash....... 2,665 9,969 2,636] 10,424 
1,820,058; LaFollette, Prog., 268,510; LaFollette,|| New Han’er. 9,470 10,247 9,330 10,330 
Soc., 198,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928; Foster, || Northampton 747 1242 583 4,334 
Workers,’ 8,228. Onslow... . 1,626] 4,692) 1,261) 4/275 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344: Smith, Dem.,, || Orange..... 1396 4,743 3,813 5,156 
2,089,863; Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Reynolds, Soc.|| Pamilco... . 954 1,376 903 1,428 
Lab,. 4.206: Poster. Com.. 10,884. Pasquotank. 1,827 2,963 2,101 3,579 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,534,959; Hoover,|| Pender..... 1,009 2,196 1,152 2,029 
ep., 37,963; Thomas, Soc., 177,397; Foster, || Perquimans. 799 1,022 644 1,245 
Com,, 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. Person . 1,740] 3,433 1,374 4266 
1936—(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, and American La-|] Pitt. 2,515 11,873 2,203 11,271 
bor, 3,293,222; Landon, Rep., 2,180,670; Thomas, || Polk..... 2,823 2,527 561 2,741 
Soc., 86,879; Browder, Com., 35,609. Randolph... 13,174 8,404 12,429 8,975 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.,and American Labor,|} Richmond. . 2,907 6,592 361 7,340 
417,418; total 3,251,918; Willkie, Rep., 3,027,478; || Robeson.... »785 10,516 »127 9,311 
Thomas, Soc., 18,950: Babson, Proh., 3,250. Rockingham ,991 8,896 6,885 12,423 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,478,598; American|| Rowan... .. 17,562 :761 17,535 11,296 
Lab., 496,405; Liberal, 329,325; total, 3,304,238.|| Rutherford.. y2 7,208 8,387 7,755 
Dewey, Rep., 2,987,647; Teichert, Ind. Goy’t, Sampson... , 6,685 7,197 6,449 6,956 
14,352; Thomas, Soc., 10,553. Scotland.,.. 1,171 3,042 1,590 2,912 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 2,557,642; Liberal,|| Stanly...... 10,667 6,693 10,093 7,202 
222,562; total, 2,780,204. Dewey, Rep., 2,841,163:|| Stokes... _. "94! 341 "792|  4°504 
Wallace, Amer. Lab., 509,559; Thomas, Soc.,||Surry...... 9,001 7,020 591 8,206 
40,879; Teichert, Ind. Gov't, 2,729; Dobbs, Soc.|| Swain... |.’ 2,021 1,794 1,680} 1,949 
Workers, 2,675. Transylvania 3,901 3,435 047 3,641 


a 


a 
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North Carolina (continued ) 1956 1952 North Dakota (continued) 1956 1952, 
parr t Ate he Si eS Dicer: 


Eisen- |Steven- Eisen- | Steven- Eisen- | Steven: Eisen Ste 
= a ven= 
County hower hower (R) son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) County —_|hower (R)| son (D) {hower (R)| son (D) 
So 420 615 38 916 || Stark 4,251 
3,362} 6,383] 3,790! 7,416 || Steele 1,188 ide ei3 eit 
1,955 4,922) 1,721 5,697 || Stutsman... 5,718 3,825 6,713 3,156 
15,194] 22,427) 15,057| 23,393 || Towner 1,391 1,169 1,960 "843 
718 1733 664 2,960 || Traill. . 3,090 969] 3,884 1,484 
1,033 1,947 TTA 1,974 Walsh. . 3,946 3,238 4,761 494 
4,636 3,223 4,527 ,600 || Ward . 9,042 5,762| 10,130 4,966 
Sec ec ys eared Renee ee ce 
20 28 2568 $058 ams.. 4,188 | 4,157 4,307 ‘999 
; ; : : Totals...) 156,766! 96,742' 191,712| 76,694 
2? 4 : 4 > ] > > 
808 964 953 693 NORTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
Totals. ..| 575,062| 590,530| 558,107| 652,803|| 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20, $31) Meee 


NORTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 
133,081; Woolley, Proh., 1,009. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 82, 625; Swallow, Proh., 361; : Debs, S Soc., 124: 

Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep., 

; Debs, Soc., 378. 
ee (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft. Rep., 
9,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130: Debs, Soc., 1,025. 

1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168, 383; Hughes, Rep., 
120,890: Hanly, Proh.. 53; Berger. Soc., 509. 

1920 (Pres. ye COX, Dem., 305,447; Harding, Rep., 
232,848; Watkins, Proh., Lis ‘Debs, Soc., 446. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolidge, Rep., 
91,753; LaFollette, Prog., 6,651; Faris, Proh,, 


248,992; Smith, Dem., 
497,566; Hoover, 


13. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 


ane "(Pres.), ens Dem., 


Rep., e084 Thomas, Soc., 5,591. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 616,141; Landon, 
Rep., 223,283: Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 
11; Lemke. Union., 2. 

Mey (Pres.), Passe. Dem., 609,015; Willkie, 
_Rep.. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 527,399; Dewey, 
Rep., 263,155 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 459,070; Dewey, Rep., 
258,572; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 69,652; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 3,915. 

1952 (Pres.), ‘Eisenhower, Rep., 558,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., 652,803. 

1956 (Pres.), ee re Rep., 575,062; Stevenson, 


p= North Dakota 


1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 1,338 723 1,561 638 
Barnes... .. 4,475 2,730 5,534 2,120 
Benson..... 2,340 1,851 3,192 1,353 
Billings..... 437 248 674 143 
pp eetealts : 2,923 1,718 3,911 1,094 
Bowman.. 1,007 715 1,375 540. 
Burke...... 1,415 93 1,986 811 
Burleigh. . 9,199 3,231 9,526 2,400 
Wass cmt... 6,932 9,821 18,094 9,193 
Cavalier. . 2,450 1,836 3,519 1,496 
Dickey..... 2,327 1,435 917 1,150 
Divide ....- 1,296 194) 1,999 807 
POAT, oso 1,567 1,055) 2,237 664 
Eddy. 1,239 973 1,534 728 
Emmons 2,789 825 ,369 522 
Foster... 1,234 1,062 1,558 862 
Golden Val.. 824 567 1,186 376 
Grand Fork. 10,289 6,231 10,939 5,639 
CGPANG.o sus 1,872 718 2,465 403 
Griggs... 1,212 1,173 1,727 872 
Hettinger 1,882 796 3,330 297 
Kidder.. 1,523 708 2,195 468 
La Mour 2,433 1,694 3,202 1,145 
Bogan....... 1,807 547 165 369 
McHenry... 3,019 1,825) 4,227 1,228 
MelIntosh... 2,689 498 3,043 276 
McKenzie. . 1,609 1,405 2,260 846 
McLean 3,653 2,609 5,184 2,295 
Mercer..... 2,555 666 2,994 512 
Morton..... 5,232 2,628, 6,309 2,079 
Mountrail 1,69: 1,891 2,516 1,437 
Nelson..... 1,821 1,794 2,443 1,418 
Oliver. .05. « 788 279) 1,132 143 
Penbina 3,077 1,887 4,012 1,891 
Pierce...... 1,997 1,340) 2,806 773 
Ramsey... .- yo2) 2,103 4,670 1,794 
Ransom 2,361 1,808) 3,051 :265 
Reville..... 1,035 1,025 1,571 767 
Richland... 4,971 3,171 6,022 2,544 
Rolette..... 1,444 1,728 2,188 1,160 
Sargent..... 1,662 1,473) 2,124 ,090 
Sheridan 1,646 472 2,016 267 
Sioux. 718 476 968 336 
Slope....... 433 397 682 290 


35.898; Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14 ,273; Roosevelt, ROP 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., ae 
1908” (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. 
57,680; afin, Proh., Debs, Soc., 2,421. 
1912 (Pres. De Wilson, 555: Taft, Rep., 
23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25; 1726; Debs, Soc., 6,966. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep., 


1920 (Pres. ),. Cox. Dem.. 37,422; Harding, Rep., 
072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. 


1924 weiter tiny Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette 
Prog., 9,922: Davis, Dem, 13,858; Foster, 
Workers, 370. 


1928 (Pres,)., Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 
106,6 Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com., 936. 
1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 178,350; Hoover, 
Rep., 71, 772; Harvey, Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc.. 

3,521: Foster, Com., 830. 
1936 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 163,148: Landon, 
Rep., 72,751; Lemke, Union., 36,708; Thomas, 
Boge 552; Browder, ‘Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 


197. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 124,036; Willkie, 
Rep., ee ie Thomas, Soc., 1,279; ’ Knutson, 
Com Babson, Proh., 325. 
1944 bree, Roosevelt, Dem., 100,144; Dewey, 
Rep.» 118, 535; Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, Proh., 


1948. Ocored): Truman, Dem., 95,812; Dewey, Rep., 

a 1.23 9; Wallace, Prog., 8,391; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
Thurmond. States’ Rights, 374, 

1982 (Bres). Bisenhower, Rep., 191,712; Stevenson, 
Dem., 76,694; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
1.075: Hallinan, Prog., 344; Hamblen, Proh., 302, 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 156, 166 Steven- 


son, Dem., 96,742; Andrews, Ind., 
Ohio 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (BD) 
Adams..... 5,633 3,890 5,648) 3,937 
Alien) wer.2tes 28,38 12,035 26,396) 14,139 
Ashland . 12,789 4,632 12,459 5,244 
Ashtabula. 24,087 13,193 23,185) 14,676 
Athens..... 10.798 5,983 10,829) 7,108 
Auglaize 11,453 4,438 10,599 5,149 
Belmont 19,271 18,981 7,693 24,759 

Brown.....- 5,640) »394 5,635) 4,82 
Butler... .... 41,785 24,223 35,769 30,751 
Carroll..... 5,912 2,589 ,707 3,134 
Champaign 8,767 3,851 8,880) 4,563 
COAG Te) Sas cer 26,667) 17,740 27,464 20,786 
Clermont. 14,848 9,026 13,221 9,702 
Clinton. . 91 3,381 8,191 ,885 
Columbiana. 28,812 14,515 26,707 19,057 

Coshocton. 9,560) 4,793 9,83. 5,79 

Crawiord... 13,761 5,769 13,370 6,8 

Cuyahoga...| 352,631) 304,568) 329,465} 324,962 

Darke....... 13,120) 7,148 13,670 7,59 
Defiance.... 8,786 3,95 8,83 4,161 
Delaware 10,523 3,996 10,682 4,239 
Eriexg pee. 14,771 276 4,24 7,549 
Fairfield.... 15,647 8,337 15,027 9,140 
Fayette. ... 6,69 3,44 6,8 3,882 
Franklin .| 152,752 79,731) 138,894 91,620 
Fulton..... 8,55. 388 9,191 2,565 
Gallia...... 7,034 2,874 6,763 3,153 
Geauga 10,871 4,818 974 4,207 
Greene..... 15,371 9,771 12,900 9,123 
Guernsey... 0,2: 5,15: 9,74 6,631 
Hamilton...| 221,819) 113,870} 207,690) 140,785 
Hancock 15,71 5,18 4,999 5,366 
Hardin..... 9,049 4,554 9,235) 5,064 
arson: me 5,444 2,830 5,206 3,614 
Henry...... 8,164 2,775 8,029 3,010 
Highiand. fe 8,312 4,826 8,568 5,219 
Hocking.... 4,935 3,334 4,743 3,938 
Holmes... ... 3,955 1,795 3,891 2,089 
Huron... .c0. 12,208 4,418 12,372 4,875 
Jackson.... 8,106) 4,432 7,223 4,983 
Jefferson 22,140} 21,704 19,569| 27,499 
TOK die eleva 12,347 4,958' 12,705 5,694 


Monroe... . 3,738 
Montgomery| 107,000 
Morgan.... oer 


0,7: 

5 2,998 
Warren..... 13,509 
Washington, 13,981 
Wayne..... 19,404 
Williams.... 9,784 
Wood...... 16,891 
Wyandot... 6,801 


_ Totals. , .| 2,262,865 


OHIO VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., Fn ig Reg Pats 2 
543,918; Woolley, Proh., 10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940; Roosevelt, 
Pi gma Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 


1908 Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
$72,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 
1912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem, 424,834: Taft, Rep., 
ayia Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, Soc., 


0,144. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep., 
614,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Soc., 38,092. 
1920 (Pres,), Cox, Dem., 780,037; Harding, Rep., 
1,182,022; Watkins, Proh., 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 
1924 (Pres>), Coolidge, ep. , 176,130; Davis, 
Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, Prog., 357,948; Johns, 
Soc. Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm, Land., 1,246. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,627,546; Smith, Dem., 
864,210; Thomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster, Com., 
2,836; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,515; Varney, Proh.. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., 64.094: Upshaw. 
Proh., 7,421; Foster, Com., 7,221; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 1.968. 

1936 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon 
Rep., 1,127,709; Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, 
Com., 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


14, 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie. 
Rep.. 1,586,773. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,570,763; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,582,293, 
1,452.791; 


Truman, Dem., Dewey, 
Rep., 1,445,684; Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep,, 2,100,391; Steven- 
son, Dem,, 1,600,367. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,262,865; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,441,208. 


Pres,), 


, 
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WONIS CO MEN eho Coen SA EAGS 


Oklahoma 
| 1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Sesh) eee | gc 
Adair...... 3,152 2,418 3, 
Alfalfa... | | sei] L'37t Pett Tis 
Atoka... 1731) 2:424/ 2004/2654 
Beaver.....| 2/046 946! 2539 819 


6 
ah 
9 
2 
Pee : 830 3,135 
aie " 257 8,818 
nore 182 66 3,226 
ne es 
oe eens 1,91 08a) 717 
15,3: 589] «7,047 
tree 3,8 ,402! 6,844 
sete 5,191 348 7,710 
bee sees 2.788) 996 1,521 
1,449) -90' 147) 2,321 
837 1,743 1,057 1,904 
1,596 736 2,057 736 
1,758 2,381 87: 2,619 
2,7) 4,278 3,012 4,639 
2,343 4,435 2,627 4,921 
1,186) 2,539 1,384 2,872 
1,157 2,232 1,349 2,495 
sees 4,837 8,071 16,460 8,382 
3,935) 1,668 4,873 1,459 
Pa 2,713 3,371 4,100 3,489 
1,387) 1,994 1,668 2,283 
4,31 5,276 4,631 6,349 
4,993 3,909 5,778 4,071 
5,326 2,875 6,172) 3, 
731 1,756 806 1 
2, 2,981 2,326 3 
2 4,761 2,748) 
2 2,728 2,295) 
tae 2 951 3,49. 
1 2,100 1,204 
pee ee 3,760 4,704! 
2,482 1,885 
10,413 11,810) 

SS 2,017 4,422 
Oklahoma... 7°512 95.492 
Okmulgee... 7,626 6,71 
Osage... .. 5,93 7,731 
Ottawa..... 5.721 7211 

2,264 3,9 
eva 6,320 10,605) 
8,382 5,909 
Pontotoc. . . 5,950| _ 5,889 
Pottawatonie 8/895 10,099 
Pushmataha : 1,640 
Roger Mills. 1.667 
pees 4,873) 
6,668 
3,288 
6,461 
4,196 
73863 
Wagoner... . ee 
Washington. 11,334 
Maharey ae ‘91 
oods...., 3,787 4, 
Woodward, , 3,405 wre 
Totals...| 473,769| 385,581| 518,045] 430,939 


ica OKLAHOMA VOTE SINCE 1908 
res.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, ie 
tein eee Habs, SOD pS ee 
es.), son, Dem., 119,156; Taft, ‘ 
90,786; Debs, Soc.,' 41,674. eae 
ber (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; mabe dep Rep., 
45 


25,679. 
5 -, 259,798; Coolidge, Rep. 
26,242; LaFollette, Prog., ‘41,141; : 
soitts co rog., 41,141; Johns, Soc. 
res.), Hoover, Rep., 394, : . 
210.14: a P., 394,046; Smith, Dem., 


‘arm-Lab., 1,283. 
ab ea ad Roosevelt, Dem,, 516,4 Br icdeee: 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 501,069; Landon, 

poe 3122; Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 4 ; 

oer seee ; Babson. Proh.., ost race 
S.), oosevelt, em., 401 ; 

Rep., 319,424: Watson’ Proh Bee at 


f ., 1,663. 
Bie Truman, Dem., 452,782; Dewey, Rep., 


EE —-— ev 


=. 7 


<4 
= 
a 


anne 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 518,045; Stevenson, 


1956 (Pres. ay Eisenhower, Rep., 473,769; Stevens 
em., 385,581 2 
Oregon 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
3,706 3,431 4,253 
9,016) 4,214 9,229 
25,314 20,41 24,174 
6,616 6,406) 7,56 
4,275] 5,592 4,666 
9,201] —11,183] 10,122 
1,879 1,80 124 
2,306 1,996 2,147 5005 
5,399 4,102 776 3,174 
13,837 11,825) 14,109 7,837 
793 538 911 415 
1,822 1,261 1,941 1,190 
1,512) 1,212 1,378 983 
3,149 2,44. 3,310 1,930 
17,201 12,733 18,279 8,674 
356 Bit 1,488 723 
7,967 4,863 ,200 3,353 
Klamath 740) 8,434) 11,517 407 
TREC. He 1,623 1,289 1,72 1,205 
LADO ai». 34,439 27,095) 35,693 19,960 
Lincoln 5,346) 4,623 5,55! 3,632 
PON aon 3. 12,469} 10,153} 13,761 8,058 
Malheur 981 515 5,414 2,245 
Marion..... 28,978 16,163 29,887 12,337 
Morrow . 1,092 8 E25. 78) 
Multnomah.| 129,122} 115,918 132,602| 107,118 
POUCA Rh 404 4,047 6,85 2,983 
Sherman... 671 420 74 355 
Pillamook . 4,306) 3,684 4,931 3,401 
Umatilla 9,643 ,668 10,529 7,098 
Union...... 3,778 4,232) 4,11 3,526 
eelloys ,604 1,723 1,891 1,271 
Wasco...... 4,332 4,165) 4,36 2,517 
Washington. 22,001 14,035 20,250 11,191 
Wheeler. 605 56 719 468 
Yambill. |. : 8,555 5,253 9,332 4,472 
Totals...| 405,038] 328,654) 420,815| 270.579 


OREGON VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Bryan, Dem., 
33,385; Woolley, Proh., 2,536; Debs, Soc., 1,494. 
1904 (P: res. ), Roosevelt, Rep. 60, 455; Parker, Dem., 
17,521; Swallow, Proh 3,806; Debs, Soc., 7,619. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 38, 049; Taft, Rep., 
62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682; Debs, Soc., 7,339. 
1912) (Pres.), Wilson, ’Dem., 47, 064; Taft, Rep., 
34,673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37, 600; Debs, Soc. aoe 


34 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep., 
126, ep Hanly, Proh., 4, 729; Benson, Soc., 9,711. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80, ‘019: Harding, Bets 
143,592; Watkins, Proh., ap 595; Debs, Soc., 9,801, 
1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 
Prog., wane Davis, Dem., 


142, 579; LaFollette, 
Breet 67, 589; Johns, Soc. 
i938 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 
109,223; Thomas, Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soc. 
panes: 1,564; Foster, Com., 1,094, 
Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871;_ Hoover, 
Rep., 136,019; Thomas, Soc., 15,450; ‘Reynolds, 
b:, 1,730; Foster, Com., 1,681. 
1936 (Pres, ), "Roosevelt, Dem., 266, 733; Landon, 


Rep., 122,706; Lemke, Union, 21, 831: Thomas, 
Soc., 2,143; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 500;° Browder, 
Com.. 104; Colvin, Proh., 4. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 258, ech Willkie, 
Rep., 219 555; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 2.487; Thomas, 
Soc, 398; Browder, Com., 191; Babson, Proh., 
154. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.; 248,635; Dewey, 
Rep., 225,365: Thomas, Soc., 3,785; Watson, 


Proh., 2,362. 
1948 (Pres. ), Truman, Dem., 243,147; Dewey, Rep., 
co. 208 Wallace, Prog., 14,978; Thomas, Soc., 


5,0 
1952 ores. “ye Eisenhower, Rep., 420, ees Stevenson, 


Dem.. ,079; Hallinan, Ind., 3,665. 
1956 (Pres. y, Eisenhower, | Rep., 405,038; Steven- 
son, Dem.., 328,654. 
Pennsylvania 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- {| Steven- | Ejisen- | Stenen- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower(R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 12.250 6,291 11,016 5,691 
Allegheny...) 381.210} 314,209} 359,224) 370,945 
Armstrong. . 20,055 12,671 16,955 13,221 
Beaver:.... 38,262 ,373 31,700 38,136 
1 Lieebt 6,008 9,419 5,255 


Bedford.... 


United Stale Preston Election Returns 


Pennsylvania (continued) 1956 


Eisen- | Steven- 
County jower (R)| son (D) 
Berks... .% 57,258} 42,349 
Blalee cers 3,623) 17,503 
Bradford 5,403 5,501 
Bueks...... 59,682] 38,541 
Butler...... 23,155 2,939 
Cambria, 46,017) 41,753 
Cameron 2,462 84 
Gs 9,722 
7,483 
19,957 
4,955 
12,803 
411 
9,024 
mane 887 346 
Cumberland. 9,468 13,651 
Dauphin... . 61,342 29,22 
Delaware...| 143,663 82,024 
Bloc sa 94 5,49) 
Mrless sek 54,430] 33,80 
Fayette 27,857] 38,312 
Forest... ... 1,53. 622 
Franklin 19,121 11,060 
Fulton..... 2,37 1,819 
Greene..... 7,562 827 
Huntingdon. 9,698 618 
Indiana.... 4] 18,593] 11,268 
Jefferson... . 13,051 6,627 
Juniata..... 4,258 2,716 
Lackawanna| 64,386 55,741 
Laneaster.. . 69,201 26,538 
Lawrence... 24,907 19,930 
Lebanon. 10,406 
Lehigh..... 29,067 
Luzerne.... 65,155 
Lycoming... 27,030 13,490 
McKean.... 14,725 5,152 
Mercer..... 28,785| 19,769 
aR imasrs 8,63 5,078 
Monroe 10,081 5,506 
Montg’m’y 133,270} 59,095 
Montour.. 3,99. 2,07 
North’ mpt’ n 43,375 33,749 
por, berl’d 28,583 17,141 
Ero areas 7,40 ,57. 
Philadelphia 383,414] 507,289 
bys. 4,16 1,21 
Potter: ...%.. 5,18 2,257 
Schuylkill 51,670| 31,64 
Snyder..... 7,102 1,95 
Somerset... 20,57: 13,169 
Sullivan.... 2,007 1,286 
Susqueh'na. 10,752 4,293 
0 3,280 
2 1,844 
5,690 
4,463 
48,052 
109: 
72,616 
2,12 
38,743 
Totals. . , |2,577,621/1,979,231 |2,415,789|2, 146,269 


PENNSYLVANIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424,232; McKinley, Rep., 
12,665; Woolley, Proh., 27, 908; Debs, Soc., 4,831. 
¢ Pres.) Parke er, Dem., 335,430: Roosevelt, 
ep 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33,717; Soc., 21,863. 
1908 rere era Dem., 448,78 Ds Taft, Rep., 
745,719; Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc., 33,913. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem‘, 395,619; Taft, Rep 
273,305; Roosevelt, Prog., 447, 106: Soc., 80,915. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521, 7184; "Hughes, Rep.. 
703,734; Hanly, Proh., 28,525: Soc., 42,637. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, Rep., 
,218,215; Watkins, Proh., 42,612; Debs, Soc., 
70, 021; Christensen, Lab., "15,642, 

1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 1,401,481; 
Dem., 409,192; LaFollette, Soc., 93,441, 
214,126; Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, 
9,779; Foster, Workers, 2,735. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055, 382; Smith, Dem., 
1,067,586; Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Foster, Labor, 
(Workers, 2,687; Com., 2,039) 4,726. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,453,540; Thomas, Soc., 91,1197 Upshaw 

) eee Oi 319; Foster Com 5,658; Cox, Jobless, 

7125; Reynolds, Indust. 


Davis, 
Labor, 
Proh., 


1936 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Poot 2,353,788; Landon, 
Rep., 1,690,300; Lemke, Royal ‘Oak, 67,467; 
Thomas, Soc., 14,375; Colvin, Proh., 6,691; 


Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, Ind. Lab., 1.424. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,171,035; Willkie, 
Rep., 1,889,848: Thomas, Soc., 10,967; Browder, 
Com.. 4,519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,518 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,940,479; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,835,054; Thomas, Soc., 11,721; Watson, 
Proh., 5,750; Teichert, Ind. Gov., 1,789. 


72 
Pennsylvania continued) 


Meeps 4902,3 197, a Wallace Prd." Beier. Thomas, 
+ 41,34 ; 6, Dobbs, 


RMilitant” Sones, 2133: Teichert, Ind, Gov. 


Lexington... 
1952 (Pres.), np ito 200, B Rep., 2,415,789; art erie 
pon. 69 Hamb lens Proh., B71: 


falinan. Hoo} Soc., 
Dobbs, Militant Siroskers. 1,502; lass, Ind. Gov.. 
1,347; Scattered, 155. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,577,621; Steven- 
son, Spe 1,979,231; Hass, Soc. Lab., 242; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 41. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 
Ea oe Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


Providence... 3579. 
Washington. 1904 Eres Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 
a ———— 10C., 
Totals... Pres. “Dem., 62,200; Taft, Rep., 


RHODE ISLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 
33,784; Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 
100s zee. Farker, Det 924.20 moot ae: Be es Ase, aooce ee 
Rep. wallow, Pro’ s, Soc., 956. : : 64,170; 
1908 (Pres:), eae Ea Dem., ‘24 24.7 706; Taft, Rep..|| 2,244; Debs, Soc., 26. ok 
359 roh., 1924 Pres.) Davis, Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rep., 


00 

wilson Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep., 
: . 1,293; Debs, Soc., 164. 
1916 (Pres.), "Gilson, Dem., 61,846; Hughes, Rep., 


: 1,016; ; Soc., 1,365. 
1913 Pres. ay Wilson, "Dem., * 30s od Fhe Rep.. LaFollette, Prog., 620. 
27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; , Soc., 2,049. 28 errr Smith, Dem., 62,700; Anti-Smith, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., gba,” Hughes, Rep.. : 3,188; ‘Thomas 44, 
44,858: Hanly, Proh., 470: Benson, Soc., 1,914 S sevelt, jpemy 102,347; Hoover, 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 55,062: Harding, Re Rep.. Lota Re omas, oc., 82. 

107,463: : a bs, s.),_ Roosevelt, Dem., 113,791; Landon, 
1924 aes 1 Codlide, Rep., gee Dem. : Fen te faction" (953), “Hambright factio 

76,606; LaFollette. TOg., ‘oster, ork- 940 (Pres Ao ak. Dem., 95,470: W. . 


ab., 268. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118, 973; Hoover, Rep, 73 
117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com., 283. es.), Roosevelt, Dem., 90, ta (eee Rep., 


1932 '(Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem.,’ Hoover, =o ; “southern Democrats, 7,7 Watson, 
Rep., 115,266: Thomas, Soc., 3,138; Foster, Com., 365; Rep. (Talbot faction), a, 
546; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433; Upshaw, Proh., 183 1948 otBres. ), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 102,607; 


1936 Pree.) Roosevelt, Dem., 365, 238; Landon, Truman, Sear 34,423; Dewey, Rep., 5,386; Wal- 
154; ‘Thomas, 


Lab Crise 1952 (Pres.), ower ran on two tickets. Under 
1940 cr iF Foonevelt, Dem., 182,182; Willkie,|| State law vote cast for two Eisenhower slates of 
Rep., 138,653; Browder, Com.,'239; Babson, Proh..|| ¢lectors , could. not bs, combined. | 082; Steven: 
ven- 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 175,356; Dewey, 173,004; Hamblen, Proh., 
Rep., 123, 487° Watson, -Proh., 433. 1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., 135, 824: Byrd, Ind., 
1948 (Pres.), Truman Dem., 188, 736; Dewey, Rep., 88,510; Eisenhower, Rep., 15, 632: Andrews, Ind., 2 
135,787; Wallace, Prog., 2 2,619; Thomas, Soc., 
ago; relanert. Soc. aoe 131. 210, 
1 res sennower, Rep., 935; Stevenson, 
1 ane, 293; Hallinan, Prog. > 187; Hass, Soc. 


South Dakota 


1956 


Lab .) <a oee 
1956 (eres), ), ‘once nia Rep., 223,401; Steven- County Eisen- | Steven- Steven- 
son, m. hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
South Carolina he ma SS 
Armstrong. ||: luesee alee 5 
1956 1952 Aurora..... 1,055 1,368 997 
2 Beadle, oe 5,177 4.614 3,443 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven. |/Bennett.. . . ‘516 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower(R)| son(D) Bon Howse ett 3620 Leet 
- —— ; 7,184 6.140 
Abbeville. . . 339] 2,985 898] 2,776 1,317 : 
Aiken...... 6,195] 4,280] 3,948] 4'346 314 mit Moen 
Allendale. . . 262 380) 682 440 2,233) 1,028 837 
Anderson. 2,186) 11,344 3,007 11,664 ||Campbell... 1,268 289) 168 
Bamberg... 326 430 1/367 750 ||Chas, Mix. . 2'202| 8,117 2,790 
Barnwell... 520) 1,914 597 1,598 2,175) 1,521 1.07 
Beaufort... 1,051 710| 1,509] ~—-1,106 2'664| 1,944 ais 
Berkeley... 1,055) 902 2'330| -1'708 ||Codinzton. 5,151] 3,771 2'974 
Calhoun... . _ 146 341 1,063 384 || Corson 13394) 15110 "789 
Charleston. . 7,420} 3,932] 19/456] 9,959 ica 1,514 "853 
Cherokee 907| 3,687 1/269 (545 4'050| 3,815 3 Sse 
Chester.....| 1,007] 2,951 2\511 2'843 21657] 2)974) Seed 
Chesterfield. 995] 3,559 15592 4,668 1,698 1/419 ape 
Clarendon , 224 661 1,999 953 1196) 912 oie 
Colleton 635} 1,463] 21615) 1,905 as 1,713 816 ese 
Darlington. 1,595] 2,906} 3,227) 5:718||Eamunas... 1,685) 1,580 1 st 
Dillon, 313 1,879 1,341 1,578 ||Fall River. . 21377 13150 One 
Dorchester... 504 862 2258 852 || Faulk 1,260 1,155 nos 
Edgefield . 516 525) 1/601 753 2'790| 2073 ee 
Fairfield... . 519 961 1,514 1,590 1/945) "733 BOO 
Florence....| 1,855} 3,463| 49301 —«wB 1340 936 "Sod sia 
Georgetown. 1,057 1,020] 2,314 '370 2,083 1,294) an 
Greenville..| 10,752} 115819] 17/092] 14/863 1,807 1/468 He 
Greenwood..| 1120 4'386| 3/186 t 05 i a7 
Hampton... 359) 564 1,566 650 "376 773 
Horry...... 1,092) 4,835} 3323) 4,489 2,898 1,688 333 
Jasper...... 403 210 750 636 3,870) ‘ oe 
Kershaw....| 1,518) 1,875] —2,724| ~—«-2,052 "755 ” 875 
Lancaster... 1,610} 4.398] 2/834] 4989 490) 408 393 
Laurens... . 1,377| 3,726] 3,240] + ~—- 3,697 1,175} 1,005 ae 
CGPS OSs 250 943; 1,610 927 601 471 ore 


South Dakota (continued) 1956 


Slexaels Steven- 


Washaba’ gh. 265 “185 
Pia 5 
Ziebach..... 627 472 


Totals...| 171,953} 122,239 


SOUTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep.. 


54,530; Woolley, Proh., c(t 42 Debs, Soc., 169. 
1904" (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 2 969; Roosevelt, Rep., 
,083; Swallow, apa a 068: Debs, Soc., 3,138. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan 

7,536; Chafin, Proh.. 4, 4, 039; 
12 (Pres.), Wilson, <pem a »942; 
Prog., 58.811; Debs, Soc., n4.66 

Dem., ae ore Hughes, Rep., 
64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Soc., 3,760. 
35,938; Harding,’ Rep., 

> F.-Lab., 34,707. 


40, 226; Taft, Rep., 
Debs, Soc., 2.846. 
Roosevelt, 


1924 Upres: 5 Coolidge, Rep., 101, 299; LaFollette, 
eons 2s), i Davis, poet ee igaaeh ee 
1928 res ON ehe: ep 1m: m., 
102 660 omas, Boc., 443; Foster, Com., 232: 

ee ae: 


1932 (Pres.), unaevelt. Dem., 183,515; Hoover, 
Rep., 99, 212; Harvey, Lib., 3,333; Thomas, Soc., 
1.551; Upshaw, Proh., 463: Foster, Com., 364. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 160,137; Landon, 


Rep., 125,977: Lemke, Union, 10, 338. 
1940 (Pres. ys Roosevelt, Dem., 131, 362; Willkie, 
Rep.. 17 


7,065. 
1944 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 96,711; Dewey, Rep., 


135,3 

1948 (Pres. ), Truman, Dent, a 653; Dewey, Rep., 
129,651; ‘Wallace, Prog. +»_2,801. 

ae (Pres), Eisenhower, Rep 203,857; Stevenson, 


90,426 
1956. (eres.), SR OBLOWEr: Rep., 171,953; Stevenson, 


Dem., 122,23 
* Tennessee 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- ; Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) | hewer (R)| son (D) 
Anderson... 11,071 9,368 10,489 8,939 
Bedford.... 2,258 4,517 2,611 4,362 
Benton..... 1,279) 2,231 1,304 2,452 
Bledsoe 1,429 1,079 1,229 1,158 
Blount..... 12,667 5.076! 11,708 5,163 
Bradley. ... 6,247 3,22. ,60 646 
Campbell 5,065 2,628 4,557 2,346 
Cannon 919) 1,547 930 1,491 
Carroll 4,235 3,232) 3,741 2,841 
Carter. : 11,218 2,933 9,019 2,707 
Cheatham. é 498 2,297 536 2,222 
Chester a-'| yay] Leva] sisal 2182 

Clairborne. . ; A : ; 
Lae eee 902) 948 842 968 
CWocke.....: 5,526 1,121 5,688) 1,247 
Coflee +... . 2,389 4,930 2,110) ,D37 
Crockett.... 1,026 1,964 1,343 2,155 
Cumberl'd.. 3,200 1,925 3,282 2,059 
Davidson... 37,077 56,822) 35,916 51,562 
Decatur... 1,512 ,554 1,406 681 
DeKalb. . 1,690 1,982 1,814 1,949 
Dickson. . 1,247 3,799 1,415) 4,196 
IVES. Lele. ,682 4,524 3,231 4,531 
Fayette..... 358 639 1,029 1,173 
Fentress.... 2.233 934 2,143 934 
Franklin.... 1,727 4,791 2,015) 4,786 
Gibson... .. 3/481| 7.8841 3,766! — 6,687 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 73 
Tennessee (continued) 1956 1952 
Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
County —_jhower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Giles. 1,401 1,649 4,640 
Grainger 2'497 3,030 "O37 
reene..... 1396 6,864 3,656 
Grundy 918 7 2583 
Hamblen 5,60: 5,031 2,395 
Hamilton 34,429 29,681) 23,832 
Hancoc 393 ,830 4 
Hardeman 81 256 2,747 
Hardin..... 2,898 2,459} 1,67 
Hawkins.... 6,916 5,295 2,4 
Haywood... 516 940 2,432 
3,294 3,317 1,601 
2,337 2,421 5,677 
1,040 1,044 2,625 
ok 340 46. 1,229 
Humphreys. 713 898 2,670 
Jackson. ... 881 1,138 1,686 
Jefferson.... 4,87 4,622 1,228 
Johnson.... 3,690 3,59 506 
NOK 5 46,167 44,358] 26,681 
Lake. ...... 51 487 AT 
Lauderdale 1,049 1,390 4,34 
Lawrence... 4,588 4,561 4,2) 
WAB'.rs cine 522 540 1,308 
Lincoln A 1,207 1,654 4,510 
Loudon 4,583 4,311 13} 
Macon..... 2,207 2,602 1,158 
Madison 6,642 7,243 8,623 
Marion..... 2,925 2,227 2,938 
1,527 1,525 3,837 
2,853 3,582 7,3 
07 ,778 3,440 
3,349 3,426 2,698 
847 850 7. 
4,998 4,581 3,69: 
2.778 2,573 5,759 
270 35 826 
2,402 2,565 1,492 
2,349 2,682 4,623 
1,508 1,453 2,209 
694 762 1,192 
985 1,003 547 
2,136 2,283 1,821 
3,492 3,183 4,096 
516 ,520 2,090 
6,147 5,583 3,702 
Robertson. . 1,517 834 5,063 
seuthortore A 2,713 3,196 6,793 
Piet 3,282 273 1,161 
Segaatenie 683 535 882 
Sevier...... 6,950 7,24 1,066 
Shelby..... 65,690 65,170] 71,779 
Smith......,. 1,26 1,41 2,62: 
Stewart 56' 64 2,170 
Sullivan 18,903 15,596 11,849 
Sumner. 123 2,233 67: 
Tipton 983 1,312 130 
Trousdal 209 261 1,236 
Unicoi 3,978 3,453 1,163 
Union...... 2,154 2,087 667 
Van Buren., 381 393 67: 
Warren.. 1,954 1,912 3,56: 
Washington. 13,471 12.023 5,245 
Wayne..... 2,557 2,439 ,008 
cil op Os 2,720 3,043 4,198 
White....., 346 1,374 319 
Williamson. 1,979 2,326 1085 
Wilson..... 2,266 2,449 i 
Totals. ..| 462,288 446,147| 443,710 
TENNESSEE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 eee ), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, 
eri » 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
eee y Fay eee Swallow, ’Proh., 1, 906; Debs, 
1908 (Bres, ), Bryan, ee 135,608; Taft, Rep., 
118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, eee 130,335; Taft, Rep., 

59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492. 
1916 (Pres.), Wiison, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
Rep. -, 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc,, 


2,542. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39." ,558; Harding, Rep., 


19,829; Debs, Soc., 
i 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., 
ae ,882; LaFolletie, Prog. a 10, 656; Faris, Proh., 


Ne (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem., 
167,343; Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com., 111. 
1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, 259, 817; Hoover, 
Rep., et tsa Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, 

Soc., 1,786; Foster, Com., 234, 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083; Landon, 
Rep., 146,516; Thomas, S08: *685; Colvin, Proh., 
632; "Browder, Com. 319; Lemke, Union., 296. 

1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 351,601; Willkie, 
Rep., 4389:453; Babson, Proh., 1,606; Thomas, 
Oc., : 


ae a 


County 


Brazoria. 
Brazos... .. 
Brewster... . 
Briscoe*... . 
Brooks..... 
Brown...... 
Burleson. . 

Burnet*.... 
Caldwell*.. | 
Calhoun*... 
Callahan... . 


Chambers... 
Cherokee 
Childress . 
Clay. : 
Cochran 


Goleman.. 
ollin. .. 
Coll’sworth . | 
Colorado, .. 
Comal. ! 
Comanche. 
Concho.. . 
Cooke"... 
Coryell 
Cottle. . 
Crane*..... 
Crockett... . 
Crosby..... 
Culberson... 
Dallam. ., 
Dallas, 
Dawson . 
Deaf Smith. 
Delta*. . 
Denton. 
De Witt.... 
Dickens... .| 
Dimmit. . 
Donley. . 
Duval. 
Fastland*. 


Fort Bend. . 
Franklin... . 
Freestone. a 


ant ae States” ialents, ye 815; 
"gldenhower, Rep., 446, 14, ‘Stevenson, 


aes: TheecaATtnuc. Christian Nationalist, 379. 
1956 56 bres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 
son, Dem., 


oo. 462,288; Steven 
Holtwick, Prob., 789. 


son (D) |hower(R)| son (D) 


tack ed 
Bee 


338 % 
1 2,26 2 
tens, Fe 5, 3,02 a) 
7 8,871 7,736 
Nea! 9 4,88 10,583 
1 1,079 1,557 
4 2,099) 4,396 
3 3,848) 4,858 
Dae 1,487 1,253 
1 c+ Eine 
1 1,281 1,571 
tee 2 2,371 1,653 
155, 93,961) 146,665 
5 2,668 4,708 
448 468 
2,340) 1,290 
ae “2.01 2,135 
401 892 
3,065) 2,534 
9,804) 15,303 
4,199) 3,242 
3,175) 2,651 
Post 1,095 780 
3,118) 2,460 
1,998 » 
4,506) 3,412 
368) 355 
Ser 4,05 5,614 
4, 5,36 
17; 268 


a 
Pa 
STOO He 


Liberty *.. . 
Limestone. . 
Lipscomb 
Live Oak... 
Llano*..... 
Loving..... 
Lymn. 


Matagorda. . 
Maverick... 
McCulloech*. 
McLennan. . 
MeMullen. . 


Mitchell*. . . 
Montague. 
Montgomery. 
Moore...... 
Morr aR 
Motley 

Nac’ doches* 
Navarro. . 
Newton..., 
Nolan... .., 
Nueces ; 
Ochiltr we 
Oldham.... 
Orange. 
Palo Pin 


msotominiS et 
eet 


SSeheee: 
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bo 
or 
my 
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& 
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_ 
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Eisen- | Ste’ 
hower(R)/ son (D) |hower (R) son (D) 


859,958 '1,102,878 

*No returns received by State Canvassing Board 

TEXAS VOTE 

1900 ery 
R 


SINCE aoe 


A Parke er, Dem., isi, 00; Roosevelt, 
1,242; Debs, Soc. senas 491. 
217,302; Taft, Ree A 


919,489; Taft, Hep. 
28,530; | Debs, 


3a" 896. 
1916" (Pres. dy (ee Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Rep., 
a, 985; Benson, Soc., 18,963. 
288, 167; Harding, 
; Debs, Soc., 8, 131; Rep. (Black and Tan), 
re Sane "Amer. Party, 47,968: 
Ses (Bres. iF 


Cc 
1912 “Pres, JS oe Bem. a 


64, 
1920 (Pres. 3 Cox, Dem., 


Davis, 484, 
023: LaFollette, Prog., 
Ae has. Hoover, Rep., 

1,032; Thomas, Soc., 
Roosevelt, Dem., 


367,036; emith, Dem., 
423: Foster, Com., 2 
760, 348; Hoover, 
Rep., Soc., 4,450; Harvey, Lib., 
ee Foster, *Com., 207; Jackson Party, 1 
(PB res.), Roosevelt, Dem., 

103,874; Lemke, Union, 
Soc., 1,075; Colvin, Proh., 514; Browder, Com., 


1032 (Pres. ), 
97,959; Thomas, 


734, 485; Teton; 


Texas (continued) 


Rep., 199,152; Babson, Proh., 9: : Thomas, Soc., 
728; ‘Browder, Com., 212.” a 
Re ae amg 
ie exas Regulars, 39; Wai 
pes 1,017; Thomas, Soc., 594; America F First, 


1948 fort ), Truman, Dem., 150, 700; Dewey, Rep., 
282,240; Thurmond, States’ Rights, *To6 909: 
Wallace, Prog., 3,764; Watson, Proh., 2,758: 

1932 mace N niernowe Rep., 1,102, 878: St 

e = 
son, Dem., 969,228; Hamblen, Proh., ,983; Mac. 


Arthur, Christian Nationalist, 833 Mavkrthas, 
Constitution, ae Hallinan, Prog., 294. 

1956 (Pres.) enhower, Rep., 1,080,619: Steven- 
son, Dem., ioe. “O58: Andrews, Ind., 14, 591; Scat- 
tering, 377. 

Utah 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son(D) |hower (R)} son (D) 

Beaver..... 1,190) 1,031 1,277| 1,038 

Box Elder ,803) 2,688 5,850} 2,984 

Cache...... 10,369) 3,671 10,167, 4,242 

Carbon.. 507) 4,461 7 5,790 

Daggett. 02 86 

Davis, sn 12,322) 6,050} 9,067 5,960 

Duchesne 1,856 1,969 1,242 

Emery..... 1,679 943) 1,552 1,181 

Garfield 1,115 1,065 477 
rand...... 1,044 328 675) 259 

ETOU ie Aieien, rs 3,321 1,311 3,175 1,596 

JUAD': 2 oy ot 1,512) 1,029 A ;203 

Kane...... 939 943 164 

Millard.. 2,667 1,193 2,994 1,299 

Morgan. 905 438 467 

Piute... 5 548 193 207 

Righ) Je. 561 253) 569) 251 

Salt Lake... 95,434) 53,118} 84,176] 59,470 

San Juan... 1,119 425) 876 421 

Sanpete.... 3,883) 1,777 4,146 2,221 

, 3,646) 1,232 3,996 1,445 
882 1,95. 1,263 

2,683) 2,2! 3,521 

820 2,806) 5136 

aA 13,796] 20,913) 15,327 

Wasatch... 1,739 864 1,677 96: 

Washington. 3,172 877 2,941) 1,076 

Wayne..... 499 283) 536 27 

Weber...... 22,542 17,672 20,692) 19,795 
Totals...! 216,109} 119,437] 194,190) 135,364 


UTAH VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45,006: McKinley, 
Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 720. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 62,446; Debs, Soc., 5,767. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., 
61,028; Debs, Soc., 4,895. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36, a Tame EL 
42,100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28.174; Soc., 9,0 


54,137; Hanly, Proh., 149: Dense: Soc., 4,4 
ane (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 56,639; Harding, Rep., 
1,555: Debs, Soc.. 3,159; F.-Lab., 4,475. 
1924" (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 77,327; Davis, Dem., 
47,001; LaFollette, Prog., 33,662 
eon (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94, B18; Smith, Dem., 
85; Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster. Com.. 47 
1932" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 116,750; Hoover, 
Rep., 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com.. 


947. 

1936 Lara Roosevelt, Dem., 150,246; Landon, 
Rep., 64,555: Lemke, Union, 1, 21; TONE: 
Soc., 432; Browder, Com., 280; Coivin, Proh., 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 154,277; Willkie: 
Rep., 9 3,151; Thomas, Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 


191. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 150,088; Dewey, 
Rep. 97,891; Thomas, Soc., 340. 

1948 acl ), Truman, Dem., 149,151; Dewey, 
Rep., 124,402; Wallace, Prog., 2,679; Dobbs, 
Soc, Workers, 

2) AG Eisenhower, Rep., 194,190; Stevenson, 


135, 
1950 (Pres.), pipennewets Rep., 216,109; Steven- 
son, Dem., 119,437 


Vermont 
1956 1952 


County Eisen-_, Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 


Addison.... 5,990 1,668 6,057] 1,667 
Bennington. 8,434 2,719) 8,385) 3,018 
Caledonia... 7,560) 1,744 7,595 1,807 


Ghittenden..! 14,108] 10/4741 13.533 9,746 


bacon 


3,714) 

1,960 

795) 

1,111 

533. 

406 

2,004) 

1 348 

at. 

‘ VERMONT VOTE SINCE 1900 __—_—sS_swv|/Nelson..... 1,21 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 12,849; McKinley, y= 178 
Rep., 42.569: Woolley, Proh.. 388. Spe 5 6,026 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, Rep., || N’th’m'ton.. 1,132 
40,459; Swallow, Proh., 792; Debs, Soc., 859. No’th’berl'd. 428 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 11,496; Taft, Rep., 242 


802. 525) 
1912 (Pres.), ilson, Dem., 15,334; Taft, Rep., 649) 1,441 
EP evelt, Prog., 22,132; Debs, Soc., 928. F 314). yee 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,739; Hughes, A 136 893 38 6 
10,295; Hanly, Proh.. 715; Debs, Soc., 801. 297 558) 98 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 20,919; Harding, Rep., 437 1,399 926 
68,212; Watkins, Proh., 774. 642 541 612 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 80,498; Davis, Dem., 4,342 3,180 3,037 
16,124; LaFollette, Prog., 5,964; Faris, Proh., 326. 1/851 1'619 1653 
4008 (Fres.), “2 Pear aige ee Smith, Dem., aski..... 15994 2°85) 1718 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 56,266; Hoover, Rep,. || Rap hack. . a sy 396 
78,984; Thomas, Soc., 1,533; Foster, Com., 195. Roanoke... . 509 2,899 6,017 2.689 
1936 (Pres.), Landon, Rep., 81,023; Roosevelt, || Rockbridge. 1,039 2/068 1,059 
Dem., 26,124; Browder, Com., 405. Rock’gham. 1.605) 4/350 1,591 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 64,269; Willkie, Russell. ... . 3°55 31641 2/937 31253 
Rep.. 78,371: Browder, Com., 411. Scott........ 31595 4703 2'990 
ce (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 53,820; Dewey, Rep., || Shenandoah. 4164 1,769 4'284 1.734 
1948’ (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 45,557; Dewey, Rep., || S@yth-..--- gees a Gear ae 
75,926; Wallace, Prog., 1,279; Thomas, Soc., 585. Spote'lv'nis "903 Viv4 1194 
1952 (Pres.), Hisenhower, Rep., 109,717; Stevenson, || Siarord i 978 1411 1.077 
Dem., 43,355; Hallinan, Prog., 282; Hoopes, Soc., ||Sre Or: : 616 ‘414 "572 
185. . Sussex... |. . 851 888 956. = 
1956 (Bres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 110,390; Steven-|\Ta7eweill.._. 3,495 3,232] 2,527 
Bo Virgi wa ver AS date 
L) nm. * ” , 
eee West: woos] a) 
se. ee ’ 
— BES ior) aie See 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- aE ny «Se See as 2) ae 
hower(R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) Total : 
ee —____—_||Counties...| 243,822) 182,285] 222,674] 176,143 
Atsomecis:| 2525] P23] 3638 28201 ce 
=} arie, . , ’ ee , 
ieenapye | 1186 829; 2'864, 2’S74||Alexandria,.| 8,633 7,451 «85791 «6,471 
Amelia... .. 745 403 832 703 || Bristol. .... 1,794 1,645 1,574 1,432 
Amherst... . 1,529 1,933 1,407 2,078 || Buena Vista. 545 326 513 39) 
‘App’matt’x. 853 1,079 929 "957 ||Ch'l'tt'sville| 3,746 1,783 3,292). 2,174 
Arlington...) 21,868} 16,674} 22,158) 14,032 || Clft’n F’rge. 1,125 633 936 811 
peg) Sass) Ty) Sas ase eeenmon”) tl te S| ae 
Bedford. ||. 8,148 2,649 2,916, 2,426 Danvilien 4,561 2,409 4,765 "8.838 
Bland,,.... 118 é , 3 , Sure , , ' 
Botecourt... 2,280 1,377 2,021 1,264 || Fred’cks’b’g. 1,672 934 1,536 970 
Brunswick. . , 199 1,357 1,098) 1,635 || Galax. ..... 761 346) F526 1.5 od oe 
pecperere | Set Gegh . Reh 8818 Bamieepe |. eesti eval > gone mamta 
uck gm... . » , 
gamete | aor) aes Bags] 2a eee | gene) Kaas PRA ae 
Beteos| ome] TUR) 8h at eae eS ee 
sharles C'y. 9) News. , , ; 4 
Charlotte... 791 1,431 949 1,630 || Norfolk.....| 18,650) 14,571] 147166] 11.862 
Se a a ca es eee 
aan : oa , ’ ’ , 
Sraleoet. i. 485 501 425 490 || Portsmo’th.. 5,390 5,683 3,621 6,188 
Culpeper... 1,502 966 1,507 987 || Radford... . 1,910 1,118 1,523 1,108 
Cumbetl'd., . 566 , 33l 695) 574 || Richmond. , 27,367 10,758 29,300) 19,235 
Dickenson. . 3,444 3,695 2,913) 3,210 ||Roanoke....| 16,708 6,751) 15,673) ; 
Dinwiddie. . 807 1,282 983 1,462 ||So. Norfolk. 1,521 1,871 j 1782 
Figsex...... 597 328 610 §45 || Staunton... 2,908 843 2,578 945 
Fairfax... 20,761} 15,633} 13,020 §,329 ||Suffolk..... 1,617 1,103 1,622 1,209 
za 1070] "709| eset UBS ltwarwick ol caeral aang eae ae 
Fluvana.... "734 417 "794 519||Waynesboro.| 2,049 748] 1,680 "730 
Franklin... . 2,125 2,142 1,976 2,012 || Will’msburg. 775 362 797 483 
Be euerick ss pee atts ee 1,326 Winchester. . 2,375 945 2,375) 1,055 
68.6 2, 2, $ es ———_| —___|_ BRR Neve 
pancestar ; | ue Lore 961 Tot’l, Ct’s..| 142,637] 85,475) 126,363) 92,534 
oochland. . f 0 —{—| | —cq_{—_ 
Grayson.... 4,039 2,426 4,449) 2,734 ||Co’s & Cit’s! 386,459! 267,760! 349,037| 268,677 
Greene..... 539 246 537 250 
Bet | 1 7s2| . 2.270] 27d $308 | i900 ines Beye men eee 
oA , ‘ 5 Pres.), 
Hanover,...| 2,272} 1,109] 2'957/ 1518 115.865" Woolley ’ Proh., 2.160. ce Tanck AB: 
Henrleo. «-. 12,702 3,032| 10,682 5,389 1004 (Pres.) Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
Highiand. * 323 vas ce 1928 roan pt Suan ON Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56. 
‘ F ¢ ),. Bryan, Dem., 82,946; Taft, Rep 
Isle of Wi'ht.) 1,298) 1,324 996 1,227 || 52,573: Chafin, Proh., 1.111; Debs, Soc., 3 Si 
James City. 728 312 527 346 ||1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,’ 90,332; Taft, Re 
King George 655 563 577 503 || 23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,777: Debs, Sec., 850, 


Virginia (continued) 


1916 Seer its Wilson, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, Rep.. 
g anly, Proh., 783; Benson, Soc., 1,060. 

1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141,670; Harding, Re 
ois Watkins, Proh., 826: bs. Soc.. 807: 


b., 240. 
Dem,, — 139,797; 


1924 (Pres.), avis, Coolidge, 
Rep., 173,359; LaFollette, Prog., 10,379; Johns, 
Soc. Lab., 191. 


1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 164,609: Smith, Dem., 
140,146: Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 
180: Foster, Com., 173. 

1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 203,979; Hoover, 
Rep., 89, 637: Thomas, Soc., 2,382; arr g 
Proh., 1,843; Foster. Com., 86; Cox, Ind.. 

ibe (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,980; Santon: 

Rep., 98.366; Colvin, Proh., 594: Thomas, Soc.. 
313; Lemke, Union, 233; Browder, Com., 98. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 235,961; Willkie, 
Rep., 109, 363; Babson, Proh., 982: Thomas, Soc. 
282; Browder, Com.. a; Aiken, Soe. Lab.. 48. 

1944 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt,’ Dem., 242,276; Dewey, 
Rep., 145,243; race ’Proh., 459; Thomas, Soce., 
417: ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 90. 

1948 (Pres, dis Truman, Dem., 200,786; Dewey, Rep., 
172,070; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 43,393: Wal- 
lace, Prog. +» 2,047; "Thomas, Soc., 726. Teichert. 
Soc. Lab., 4, 

1952 (Pres. y, Eisenhower, Rep., 349,037; Stevenson, 
Dem., 8,677; Hass. Soc. Lab., tr 160; Hoopes, 
Social Dem.. 504; Hallinan, Prog.. 311 


1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 386,459; Steven- 
son, Dem., 267,760; Andrews, Ind., 42,964; 
Hoopes, Soc. Dem., 444; Hass, Soc. Lab. 351. 

Washington 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- Eisen | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower(R); son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
2,100 1,576 2.181 1,104 
2,449 2,443 2,722 2,160 
13,124 11,308 13,41 9,889 

638 7,196 11,164 86 
6,479 Lie ¥ 6,44 5,390 
18,375| 18.929 18,973 18,153 
1,32) 669 511 765 
11,308 11,983 12,366 11,242 
2,559 2,87 2,954 2,361 
632 796 68 754 
3,485 4,006 3,291 2,798 

Garfield . 883 607 1,157 559. 

Grant... 6,192 6,511 4,512 4,38 

Grays H 10,793 11,939 12,168 12,317 

Island. ...... 2,970 1,883 2,901 1,772 

Jefferson 2,109 1,681 2,35. 1,933 

eine ts: «2 198,656] 159,579] 200,507| 165,583 

EKltgap;... -.- 16,777 18,790 16,876 20,531 

Kittitas. .<. 4,475 3,590 5,201 3,937 

Klickitat... 2,466 2,442 2,845 2,140 

Lewis : 11,350 7,389 12,287 7,115 

Lincoln 2,944 2,159 422 1,974 
ason..... 3,834 3,574 3,827) 3,830 

aEaeet. 5,138 5,126 6,085) 4,817 

cific. 3,583 3,654 3,846 1778 

Pend Oreille. 1,393 1,472 1,566 1,380 

Pierce . 53,388| 55,223] ~56,515| 56,132 

San Juan. 938 517 4,133 619 

Skagit...... 11,371 8,832 11,446 8,321 

Skamania... . 95 1,133 1,072 978 

Snohomish. - 28,669} 31,035} 26,749) 28,518 

Spokane 6,6! 46,729 56,958 45,827 

Stevens 126 3,659 45: 3,355 

Thurston 13,054 9,309 13,904 9,764 

Wahkiakum. 765 911 815 928 

Walla wells, 10,986 5,748 11,987 5,738 

Whatcom. 15,931 13,391 17,590; 12,877 

Whitman... 7,921 4,42 +90. 4,61 

Yakima.... 29,887) 20,010). 32,317 17,647 
Totals. 579,766| 498,4611 599,107) 492,845 

WASHINGTON VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep. 
57, Se Woolley, Proh., Oy 363; Debs, Soc., 2,006. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28, 098; Roosevelt, Rep., 
101,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10,023. 


Wilson, Dem., 


1 25 
1912 ‘(Pres.), 
Prog., 


70,445; Roosevelt, 


40,134. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep. 
167,244 Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem $4,298: Harding, Rep.. 
223,137; Watkins, EG 3,700; | Debs, Soc., 8,913; 
peteiensem Farm - as 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220, 224: LaFollette, 
og., 150,727; Davis, Dem 42 842: Nations, 
Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,004; Foster, 


Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem., 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Révnol ae Soe. 


156,772; Thomas, Soc., 2,614; 
Lab., 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,541 
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Washington (continued 
1932 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 353, 260; Hoover, 
BED 16 ; Harvey, Lib Thomas. 


,080; Foster, Com., 2.972: Upshaw, P 
oieiss, Reynolds, Bic, heb. 3 009. = ie 
Tres ooseve em., 459,579; Land 
Rep., 206,892; Lemke, Union, 17, (403; Thomas) 
xt Browder, Com., 7; Pellsy, 
Christian, 1,598; Colvin, Proh., ai: Aiken, 
Soc. Lab., 362. 


3 
1940 (Pres:), Roosevelt, Dem., pir 145; Willkie, 
Rep., 322, a omas, Soc., 4,586; Browder, 
cake pens pueeus Proh., 1,686; Aiken, Soc: 


486,774; Dewey, 
ee Ee Watson, 


1948 (Pres. 25 tama, Dem., 476, 165; Dewey, Ri 
386,315; Wallace, Prog., 31,692; Watson, Pro 7 
e 117; Thomas, Soc., 3, 534; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

134; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 103. 

1953 { res.), Eisenhower, Rep., 599,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., 492,845; MacArthur,’ Christian ‘Nationalist, 
7,290; Hallinan, Prog., 2.460: Hass, Soc. Lab., 
633; Hoopes, Soc., 254; "Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 119. 

1956 ‘(Pres,), Eisenhower, Rep., 579,766: Steven- 
son, Dem., 498,461 


West Virginia 


bt DD He et ITO He COCO CO 


1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
Barbour.... 4,170 3,416 4,504 4,489 
Berkeley.... 9,061 5,649 8,149 reali 
Boone...... 5,187 7,083 4,100 8,209 
Braxton 3,441 3,908 3,382) 4,25) 
Brooke..... 5,943 9,06! 5,073) 7,59 
Cabell:..... 28,912 18,33 27,461) 22,17: 
Calhoun 2,091 1,9: 2,101 2,13 
BY fii 2,820 2,6 03 2.81 
Doddridge 2,594 9. 2,741 1,04 
Fayette 9,394 16,297 9,190 22,30 
Gilmer..... 1,726 2,004 1,813 2.29 
Grant...... 3,404 634 3,282) 67 
Greenbrier. . 7,684 6,817 7,374 8,08 
Hampshire. . 2,676 2,356 2,173 2,39 
Hancock.... 8,546 9,513 6,520) 9,772 
Hardy...... ,202 2,259 2,037 2,411 
Harrison... . 21,583 17,347| 21,193) 20,527 
Jackson.... 4,979 2,595 4,845) 2,597 
Jefferson... . 3,378 3,434 3,134) 4,036 
Kanawha 58,651 50,436 56,861 54,540 
Wid. rte 6,203 3,215 6,254 28 
Lincoln 4,731 ,620 4,784 5,099 
Logan..... +. 10,529 14,668 9,148 19,302 
Marion 15,929 16,095 14,979 19.890 
Marshall 11,225 7,363 9,271 8,689 
Mason..... 6,033 3,726 6,102 3,824 
McDowell 11,093 16,813 10,663 24,657 
Mercer..... 13,431 12,511 14,267 16,694 
Mineral 424 3,122 5,598 4,54 
Mingo...... 7,408 9,250 6,85) 12,856 
Monongalia. 12,383 9,952 13,111 13,152 
Monroe..... 3,528 2,682 3,447 2,856 
Morgan.... 2,946 1,103 2,699 1,114 
Nicholas. . 4,386 4,303 386) 5,615 
OBI. chew 22,144 13,182| 20,575 16,546 
Pendleton., 1,859 1,99 1,859 1,991 
Pleasants... 2,144 1,581 1,900 1,632 
Pocahontas . 2,194 1,962 2,841 2,743 
Preston 7,928 3,272 8,059 4,278 
Putnam 5,56 4,754 4,944 ,802 
Raleigh 15,856 15,917 14,005 22,704 
Randolph §,449 5,687 5,452 5976 
Ritchie..... 4,138 1,470 4,238 1,665 
Roane...... 4,696 3,153 4,922 603 
Summers »716 3,865 49 4,463 
Paylor sw: 4,737 3,074 4,711 3,752 
Tueker.\4) 2,319 2,124 2,235 2,577 
A t's (Re ee 3,648 1,318 3,488 1,523 
Upshur..... 5,707 2,081 5,938 2,23 
Wayne..... 428 7,663 7,059 8,679 
Webster 2,458 3,050 2,229 3,767 
Wetzel..... 5,023 3,808 4,475 4,375 
Wants santero 1,444 1,082 1,47 1,050 
Woodie: .7 21,071 13,310 19,917 14,154 
Wyoming.: . 7,044 7,118 6,124 9,02 
Totals...| 444,297| 377,586| 419,970) 453,578 


WEST VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98, 807; McKinley, Rep., 
119,829; Woolley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. 
1904 '(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, 
EPs a ce oe Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, 


1908 pneny Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep 


137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139: Debs, Soc.. 3,67 
1912 | (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem. ., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 
56,667; Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc., 


15,336. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., 
143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,150. 
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United a Election Returns: Voting 


, Cox, Dem., : Harding, 
a i, 2, 
5 ge, # 

der igroliete, Prog., 36,723; eee 
er., 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, aoe 375,551; canes Dem., 

aoa.t48; Thomas, ‘Soe.,” 1,313; Varney,’ Froh.. 

. ster 0! ’ - 
Pres.); ‘Roosevelt, Dem. 405,124: Hoover, 
ao oe 1 thomas, Soc. 5,133; Upshaw, 
> Fos 

6 Sree . ‘Roosevelt, Dem., S85 02, 582; Landon, 

Sop, ey Colvin, Proh., 1, 173: Thomas, 

1940 Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 495,662; Willkie, 

1944” (Pres’). Roosevelt, Dem., 392,777; Dewey, 

1989 Ceres.) ), Truman, Dem., 429,188; Dewey, Rep., 


316,251; Wallace Prog., 
1952 (Pres, } ewe. ‘Rep.. 419,970; Stevenson, 
Dem 


1956 teies Eisenhower, Rep., 444,297; Stevenson, 


m., 377,586. 
Wisconsin 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- , Steven- 
hower (R)} son(D) |hower(R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 1,854 1,244 2,259 1,180 
Ashland 4,121 3,677 4,451 3,828 
Barron..... 8,634) 5,41 10,013 4,902 
Bayfield 3,096) 2,691 3,41 2,616 
Brown..... 32,878 13,642 30,400 4,342 
Buffalo... .. 3,387 2,266 4,23 1,988 
Burnett 2,198) 1,986 2,683 1,741 
Calumet 6,166) 2,099) 6,640 1,970 
Chippewa. . 9,781 6,617 11,429 6,380 
Clark. 7,941 4,765 4 2,652 
Columbia. . 10,120 5,158 11,133 5,272 
4,123 2,522) 5,32: 2,2. 
38,955| 36,891) 38,724] 37,987 
17,569 6,704 9,29 ,00 
6,722 1,859 7,621 yA 
9,183) 11,276 9,677 11,538 
6,401 ,189) 7,47 D9. 
Rau Claire. 13,122 9,276 14,069 9,554 
Florence. 1,00: 723) 1,14 80 
F’nd du Lac. 21,496) 7,940 22,794 7,724 
Forest...... 2,05 1,527 1,991 1,791 
Grant. <4... 5,208 14,327 4,197 
Green. 3,614 94 3,326 
Green Lake. 1,643) 6,117 1,590 
Towa. . 3,176 6,211 122 
Iron., ne 1226) 1,733 2,662 
Jackson... . 2,755 4,235 2,819 
Jefferson... . 6,452 13,884 6,827 
Juneau. 2,428 5,978 2,163 
Kenosha... . 17,094 18,917 19,768 
Kewaunee. . 2,364 6,48 1,97 
La Crosse.. . 11,258 19,271 11,808 
Lafayette... 3,212 5,731 2,905 
Langlade. 2,804 5,841 3,371 
Lincoln, F 2,880) 6,877 3,092 
Manitowoc... 10,800) 18.950 11,879 
Marathon.. .| 15,301 20,702| 14,541 


A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia and Kentucky), 
able to read or write (except Georgia); 
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28, 
14,707 


Totals...|_954,844| 586,768! 979,744 622,175 


ne a ee ot earines, 
res.), Bryan m. 
Rep., moe ‘Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, 


Soc 
1904 eres’), gar akCE Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt, 
Se 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9.770; Debs, Soc., 


28,2 

1908" ‘Gores. Bryan, 166, i Taft, ane 

247,77 ae en. in, 11, 512; De e170) 
(resets Wilson, Dem., 164 rettt + ee? Rep, 


1912 
130, 695; Roosevelt, ' Prog... 


33,4 
an Pies. ), Wilson, Dem,. 
Hanly, Proh., 


62,460;' Debs, Soc.. 


193,042; Hughes, Rep., 
7,166; seer Soc., 


LaFollette, 
her 311,614; Davis, 8,115; 
Workers, 8,773; Faris, Proh. “2,918: Johns, Ss 
Lab., 411; ‘Wallace, Comm. and, 70. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, eae 544,205; Smith, Dem., 
0,259: ‘Thomas, ' Soc... 18,213; Foster. Com.. 
Peas: Reynolds, Soc. Lab. ‘381: Varney. Proh.. 


245 
1933 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 707.410; Hoover, 
Rep., 347,741; Thomas, Soc., 53,379; Foster, 
Com., 3,112; pC Uranent, Proh., 2,672; Reynolds, 


Soc. Lab., 
ualifications for Voting by States 


a citizen; not a convict; 


must be registered. In some states Ppaupers are ineligible. 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


State In State |In County\In Precin. State In State |In County| In Precin, 
Alabama*. 2 yrs. Eyt. 3 mos.|| Nebraska...... 6 mos 40 days 10 days 
Arizona. . lyr. 30 days 30 days|| Nevada....... 6 mos 30 days 10 days 
Arkansas*. . lyr. 6 mos. 30 days|| New Hampshire} 6 mos 6 mos 6 mos 
California...... 1 yr. 90 days 54 days}| New Jersey. ... yr. SANO8. Sheet creel 
Colorado..... 1 yr. 90 days 15 days|| New Mexico. lyr. 90 days 30 days 
Connecticut lyr (@)...6°moasil=. oo ae New York. lyr. mos. 30 days 
Delaware. . 1 yr. 3 mos. 30 days||North Carolina.| lyr. |.......... 30 days 
Hloridas. ..:... 1 yr. GMOS, as sae paa Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Georgia. s..... lyr. BG MOS.) is 06 areal | [ODEO eemnermiet 1 yr. 40 days 40 days 
TOahOo ns... 6 mos S30 days|s«. cs eee Oblghoma eens 1 yr. mos 30 days 
Illinois > 1 yr. 90 days 30 days|fOregon........ 6 mos.) Sc ee 30 days 
Indiana: ... 6 mos (a) 60 days 30 days|} Pennsylvania... yf A Eee mos. 
OWA spiic: Sore. 35h 5 6 mos 60 days 10 days}) Rhode Island... 2 YTS OS ian des hte 6 mos. 
ansass s,s: 6 mos 30 days 30 days||South Carolina, 2 yrs lyr. 4 mos 
Kentucky... 1 yer. 6 mos. 60 days}|South Dakota. . lyr 90 days 30 days 
Louisiana...... 2 yrs lyr. {(c) 3 mos.||Tennessee*..... lyr 3 mos 30 days 
Maine. 6 mos epee ate e ht)  OINOBs| || Mex det. ecm 1 yr. 6. MOS hate ees 
Maryland...... 1 yr. 6 mos. 1 da; Utah scng ee e lyr 4 mos. 60 days 
Massachusetts. BOY Rhy toe ene ee areal b) 6 mos.||Vermont...|. |. lyr 3 mos 3 mos. 
Michigan . 6 mos 30 days 30 days|| Virginia*...... lyr 6 mos. 30 days 
Minnesota. :, GO: WHOS. =) ia 30 days|| Washington. lyr 90 days 30 days 
Mississippi 2 yrs 1 yr. yr. West V rginia . lyr 60 days 30 days 
Missouri....... l yr. 60 days 60 days|| Wisconsin. .... |e) Yo silt wee 10 days 
Montana.,.... lyr 30 days 30 days!|Wyoming...... lyr. 60 days 10 days 


*Requires payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
(b) Residence in municipality. (c) 4 mos. 
(d) Town, (e) A voter living less than one year in Wisconsin 


(a@) Township. 


in municipality for municipal elections. 
may vote for president and vice president 


if he was a qualified elector in another state just prior to his arrival. 


—————— ee 


Wisconsin (contin' 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 802,984; Lanton, 
Soe. 10.626: erowaer © hee 197; Coli thomas! 
Satis Alken. Boe Labs Sh 


1940 .), Roosevelt, Dem., 704,821: Willkie, 
Rep., 679,260; Thomas, Soc.. 15,071:\ Browder, 
pont wits Babson Proh., 2,148; Aiken, Soc. 


bed 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., 650,413; Dewey, 
Rep., 674,532; He geal Soc., 13,205; ‘Teichers, 


1948 Geran): Trum: 

res.), man, Dem., 647,310; Dewey, Rep. 

590,959; Wallace, Prog., 25,282: ‘Thomas, Soc. 
12,547; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 399; Dobbs, Soc. 

198 (Pres: 3Gsenh 

res.), Eisenhower, Rep., 979,744; Stevenson 

Dem., 622/175; Hallinan, Ind., 2,174; Dobbs, Ind., 
1.350: Hoopes, Ind., 1.157; Hass, Ind.. 770. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 954,844: Steven- 
son, Dem., 586,768; Andrews, Ind., 6,918; 
Hooper, Soc., 754; Hass, Soc. Lab., 710; Dobbs, 
Soc. Workers, 564. 


g (continued) 1956 1952 


Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven= 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 


3,567 5,807 

es hae 1,166 317 

1,801 1,444 

2,148 880 

Weston..... 1,931 839 

Totals... 81,047| 47,934 
WYOMING VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinley, 


Rep., 14,482. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 


20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1,077. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,* 14,918; Taft, Rep., 
afin. Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 15. 


14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232: Debs, Soc., 2,760. 
28,316; Hughes, Rep., 


= 1,698; Hanly, Proh., 373; Benson; Soc., 1,453. 
Wyoming 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 
35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs., Soc., 1,288; 
1956 1952 Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,180. 
2 Bs ee gage eee REP ia sete LaFollette, 
ounty, | Ejisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- } Steven- Bree) BOO ne Ree eomate 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dem., 
ae {Hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) ed Thoms, Soc. 188. ee 
— Ss) a Se ea eae cae res.), Roosevelt, Dem. 5 Hoover, 
Albany..... 4,314 3,407] 4,560} —3,082||_ _Rep., 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com., 
Big Horn... 3,375 1,828 3,859 1,755 5 
Campbell... 1,472 656 1,823 666 ||/1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon, 
3,336 3,201 3,403 3,242 ep., 38,73! Lemke, Union, 1,653; Thomas, 
1,855 751 2,056 850 Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin, Proh., 75. 
1,139 426 1,734 42 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 59,287; Willkie, 
4,886 2,569 5,881 2,161 Rep., 52,633; Babson, Preh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 
e 2,825 2,130 3,396 1,648 E 
Hot Springs. 1,663 977 1,573 856 || 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 49,419; Dewey, Rep., 
Johnson.... 1,842 578 1,980 543 51,921. 
Laramie.... 10,581 9,072 10,785 8,187 || 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 52,354; Dewey, Rep., 
Lincoln... .. 2,26: 1,563 2,321 1,709 ,947; Wallace, Prog., 931; Thomas, Soc., 137; 
Natrona... . 10,797 6,463 10,663 6,021 Teichert, Soc. Lab., 56. 
Niobrara... 1,248) 53 1,652 588 || 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 81,047; Stevenson, 
PAK cles 4,397 1,960 ,067 2,084 Dem., 47,934; Hamblen, Proh., 194; Hoopes, Soc., 
Platte...... 1,828! 1,492 2,148 1,364 40; Hass, Soc. Lab., 36. 
Sheridan.... 5,546 3,204 6,522 3,124 || 1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 74,586; Stevenson, 
Sublette.... 901 351 1.013 344 Dem., 49,580. 
Congressional Apportionment 
Source: United States Bureau of Census: based on 1950 and 1940 population returns 
State 1950 | 1940 State ; 1950 | 1940 State 1950 1940 || State 1950 1940 
9 9 6 6 1 1 SaCuns a 6 6 
2 2 8 9 2 2 SieD ee 2 2 
6 tf 8 8 14 14 Tenn... 9 10 
30 23 3 3 N. 2 2 ‘Texas... 22 21 
4 4 7 6 INS Sass 43 45 ||Utah... 2 2 
6 6 14 14 INCE xe 12 12 V tis. fantom 1 1 
1 1 18 17 N. Diss. 2 2 Vax. ous 10 9 
8 6 9 9 Ohio...| {£23 23 =||Wash... 7 6 
10 10 6 7 Okla... 6 8 av hate 6 6 
2 2 11 13 OPCs 5:65 4 4 18 0.05 10 10 
ee 25 26 2 2 PB. ees 30 33 ||Wyo... 1 1 
ind.. il 11 4 4 cae Conte 2 2 | 
Ia 8 8 Totals 435 435 
The number of representatives of each state in proportions. This method sets up the follow- 


Congress is determined by the population of the 
State, every state being entitled to at least one 
representative. A representative must be a resi- 
dent of the state from which he is chosen, must 
be atleast 25 years of age and have been a citizen 
for at least 7 years. Adjustments are made when 
the decennial census of the United States indi- 
cates. population changes. 

A law that became effective Nov. 15, 1941, di- 
rected that all apportionment of representatives in 
Congress should be made by the method of equal 


ing criterion of a good apportionment. Sup- 
pose an actual apportionment bill, allotting any 
given number of seats (say 435) among the several 
states, is before Congress for consideration; and 
suppose an attempt is made to improve the bill 
by transferring a seat from one state to some 
other state. Such proposed transfer of a_ seat 
from one state to another state should be made if, 
and only if, the percentage difference between the 
congressional districts in these two states would 
be reduced by the transfer. 


How the Presidents of the United States Are Numbered 


Enumeration of the Presidents of the United 
States is often a subject of confusion for the 
reason that the Government, up to 1956, recog- 
nized 34 Presidents, whereas only 33 individuals 
actually had held the office?) The explanation 
given by the Legal Advisor of the State Depart- 
ment in 1950 was that President Cleveland had 
to be counted twice because his terms were not 
consecutive. The Legal Advisor considered it not 
“Jogical,” to have the 22nd President (Cleveland, 
1895-1989) follow the 23rd President (Harrison, 
1889-1903) when Cleveland was elected for a 
second term (1893-1897). 

This view is disputed by other authorities, who 
see nothing illogical in having an earlier Presi- 


dent return for a new term and be counted under 
his first number. They feel that if this is not 
done all terms should be counted. There have 
been 42 elections of a President up to 1956. There 
have been 7 accessions without an election, when 
Vice Presidents filled out the unexpired term of 
a President who died. Thus the oath of President 
has been administered 49 times. 

Former President Harry S. Truman does not 
agree with the Government’s enumeration. He has 
informally signed himself as the 32nd President, 
although the State Dept. counts him as the 33rd. 

The Wortp Atmanac believes there is no good 
reason why a President should be counted twice, 
no matter what his dates of office. 


Woman's Suffrage in the United States 
Women have been able to vote in national elections since the campaign of 1920, in which year the 
19th Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, prohibiting denial of the right to vote on 
account of sex, became operative. Before that state-wide woman suffrage had been granted by the fol- 
lowing: Wyoming, 1869; Colorado, 1883; Utah and Idaho, 1896; Washington, 1910; California, 1911; 
Kansas, Arizona and Oregon, 1912; Montana and Nevada, 1914; New York, 1917; Michigan, Oklahoma 
and South Dakota, 1918. Alaska granted woman suffrage in 1913. 
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National Political Committees 


DEMOCRATIC OFFICERS REPUBLICAN OFFICERS 
Chairman—Paul M. Butler Chairman—Leonard W. Hall 
Vice Chairmen—Hale Boggs, William L. Dawson, Assistant to the Chairman—Miss Bertha = Aavins 


t heim, Mike Mansfield, Robert Chairmen—Clarence J. Brown, 
Bo Stayner, rei ecnen Williams Alcor, Jr., Mrs. Webster B. Todd, Maree ‘Kathrya 
oney 


Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh Secretkxs—_kiae Gt E arise: 
Treasurer—Matthew H. McCloskey pease Ae ‘Harold eS 


National le eee Connecticut Avenue | National H Tae Eye Street N.W., 
N.W., Washington 6, Washington 6, D. 


5 DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS REPUBLICAN MEMBERS 
tate 
Name City Name City 
Alabama...|Charles W. McKay....... Sylacauga Marvin Mostellar........ Mobile 
Mrs. Lennard Thomas, . .. Montgomery Mrs. Tom Abernethy. .... Talladega 
Alaska..... ALOK MUM eR fi ns ys Reel Fairbanks Walter Hickel............ Anchorage 
Mrs. Helen M. ee ... Anchorage Mrs. Robert C. Reeve... . Anchorage . 
Arizona .|S. W. Langmade......... Phoenix James C, Wood. >>....... Phoenix : 
Mrs. Leisa G. Bronson: ...Sedona Mrs. E. C. Johnson....... Tucson 
Arkansas...|Paul Chambers.......... Helena Wallace Townsend.......- Little Rock ' 
Mrs. Jack Carnes......... Camden Mrs. A. C. Remmel....... Little Rock I 
Galifornia...)Paul Ziffren............. Beverly Hills Edward = Sgn ee ie Los Angeles 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith... .. Kentfield Mrs. M. E. Benedict... Berkeley 
Canal Zone.|dward J. Higgins....... Washington, D. C. : 
Mrs. 1:0. Keen... 2.2: Louisville, Ky. : 
Colorado... George BOROCK. «cai Denver Arthur_C. Sheely......=... Ft. Collins 
M. P. Thompson... . Boulder Mrs. Henry Swan, 2nd... .Denver 
Gonn...... John M. Golden.......... New Haven H. Meade Alcorn, Jr... ...Hartford 
Mrs. Ella Grasso........: Windsor Locks Mrs. R. D. Keeney....... Somersville 
Delaware. ..| William S. Potter......... il R. H. Richards, Jr.....:.. Wilmi n 
Mrs. Belle Everett........ Kenton Mrs. C. D. Buck, Jr...... Greenville 
D. of C....|Melvin D. Hildreth....... Washington 
Mrs. Katie Louchheim. ... Washington 
Florida..... Jerry W.Carter.......... Tallahassee ee S. Battaglia..... Madeira Beach 
Mrs. E. Neil Alford....... Jacksonville Mrs. F. B. Williams...... St. Petersburg 
Georgia .|Denmark Groover, Jr..... Macon Robert Rh Snodgrass .Atlanta 
Mrs. T. K. Kendrick... . ..Columbus Mrs. J. M. Elliott.......- Macon 
Hawali..... Ernest I. Mural.........- Honolulu Herbert M. Richards, .... Honolulu 
Mrs. Dolores Martin... . ». Honolulu Mrs, Bina Mossman...... Honolulu 
Idaho...... 1s Pleat 05 | Tie ane nee ec Lewiston Theodore H. Wegener... ..Boise 
Mrs. ‘b. a ee i EA ee oise Mrs. Phyllis Loehr....... Moscow 
Tiinois..... Jacob M. Arvey.......... Chicago C. Wayland Brooks....... Chicago 
Mrs. Elizabeth *Gonkey:. . Chie: Mrs. Wesley Dixon....... Fo 
Indiana. ...|Paul M. Butler.......... Washington, D. C.]/Ralph F. Gates........... Columbia City 
Mrs. K. J. Luckett.......English Mrs. Cecil M. Harden.....Covington 
Iowa. . .|Donald Mitchell.......... Ft. Dodge Chas, E. VISner ... Davenport 
Mrs. A, M. Kelly......... Nichols Mrs. Anna Lomas. -d Oak 
Kansas..... yn Brodrick fo)... 66. Marysville Harry.Darby.... . tu. . Kansas City 
BEN CAL «as Seo nobis Richland Mrs. C. Y. Semple........ Baxter Springs 
Kentucky...)A. B. Chandler........... Frankfort Jonn T. Diederich........ Ashland 
Mrs. W. B. Ardery....... Paris Mrs. Stanley D. Pace..... Washington, D. C. 
Louisiana.. .|Camiile F. Gravel, Jr...... Alexandria John Minor Wisdom...... New Orleans 
Mrs. Earl K. Long....... Baton Rouge Mrs, A. J. Hodges, Jr..... Shreveport 
Maine..... Richard J. Dubord....... Waterville Bradford H. Hutchins.....Waterville 
Mrs. R. A. Kiah. Brewer Mrs. Selma M. Wage..... Lisbon 
Maryland...| Michael J. Birmingham. . . Towson Theodore R. McKeldin... . Annapolis 
Mildred Otemasek........ Baltimore Miss Bertha S. Adkins... . Salisbury 
IWVMEBES aig... James M, Curley......... Jamaica Plain Ralph H. Bonnell. .>..... Boston 
Mrs. E. A. Stanton....... Fitchburg Mrs. R. W. Wheeler. ..... Boston 
Michigan...|Thos. H. BE. Quimby...... East Lansing Clifford O’Sullivan........ Port Huron 
Mrs. Margaret Price...... Detroit Mrs. Rae C. Hooker..... Mt. Pleasant 
Minnesota. .|Gerald W. Heany ..., Duluth George F. Etzell......... Clarissa 
Mrs. Douglas P. Tint. -. Montevideo Mrs. B. B. Heffelfinger... . Wayzata 
Mississipp!i..| Hugh N. Clayton....... .. New Albany Perry W. Howard........ Jackson 
Mrs. G. Fletcher.........Sturgis Mrs, Edna E. Redmond... Jackson 
Missourl....| Mark R. Holloran,....... St. Louis Elroy Ww. Bromwi ch......St. Louis 
Mrs. Willa M. Roberts... . Hollida, Mrs. G. Hedges......... Kansas City 
Montana., .|Leo C, Graybill..........Great Falls Wellington D. enki: ‘Helena 
Mrs. B. Kingsbury.....:. Valier Mrs. G. E. Knowles. Billings 
Nebraska.. . Pees oe Bovis bre oon .-Omaha Ted H. Maenner......... maha 
8S unningham..... Rulo Mrs. EB. B. eo 
Nevada, ...| William K. Woodburn... . | Reno hamund G Panrerke Rite pang Tala ne 
5 Mrs. Jean Hunter........ Elko Mrs. Kay Johnson........ Carson Cit 
N. Hamp.. .|Bernard L. Boutin...,.... Laconia Richard F. Cooper........ Rochester i 
Mrs. F.S. Adams........ Exeter Mrs. Norma 8. Currier. . | | Rochester 
N. Jersey...)A.S. Alexander.......... Bernardsville Kenneth Perry _... New Brunswick 
Mrs. Thelma P. Sharp... .Vineland Mrs. Webster B. Todd. . | | Oldwick : 
N. Mexico. Tom E. Brown, Br. SPs + Artesia Albert K. Mitchell....... | Albert 4 
SC aleeeeg rossroads 
New York.. ae G. es opie art ae New York Caan Thavorn ere ope 
rs. Edna OLY hse sce Brookl “WwW. Weis, Jr... 
IN OAR Si ae; a payere re pu rordan atta rees tag ety Raleigh ¥ E. Sivan Wier Rochester 
rs. verett....... Palmyra —C«w Mir. LL. G. RRogeers........ 
N. Dak.....|Davia' Ge Kelly. ...Grand Forks Milton’ a Rope a oR Bie 
Bld. ..|Albert a? Horatsege se: :“pumestown (Mrs. Jena 3, Cooley... Mina 
eatin Panache . Dayton Clarence J. Brown. Blancheste' 
Mrs. Helen Gunsett..... Van Wert M 4 ses 
Oklahoma. .| James H. Arrington _Stillwati ee Se pat 
BNE te er 
Mrs. Gertrude Fields. . |. Lawton Ree Hanna Brand one none: 
Oregon..... C. Girard Davidson....... Portland Robert T. Mautz tl ae 
ee Mrs. Virginia rene. ae - Portland Mrs. Collis P, Moor Monn 
ina tL, ence......, Pittsburgh Ja 
epee (ate. SSS . -. Washington, D. C. Mrs. Russell W. Dixon. hae 
Mrs. Marta Riera........ Santurce Mrs. Ravel = cen lez... Santeren 
Rhode Isl. .| Theodore F. Green... ||! | Washington, D, C.|/Bayard Ewing Meter 
Miss K. M. Cullinan... .. | Providence " Mrs. MF. Yatman. 22 Pree 
So. Car... -| Eagar. A Brown isos Barnwell W. W. Bie ‘Jr. pantie 
= ne 
Fr nne Agnew........ Columbia Mrs, A Dabney Barnes... Grcone ition 


Political Committees; Abbreviations 81 
DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS REPUBLICAN MEMBERS 
Name City Name City 
(OF a O88 Gi 17:7 ae ae Watertown Axel J. Beck... 0 0.cans oy Elk Point 
Mrs. Murman Jensen..... Wall Mrs. R. W. Gunderson... . Rapid City 
Herbert S. Walters....... Morristown Carroll Reece,........... Johnson City 
- Mrs. Lupton Patten...... Chattanooga 
aes Skeiton........... Temple MoS) Porter -.s eee oe Houston 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph..... Houston Mrs. John R. Black....... Dall 
Calvin W. Rawlings... . || Salt Lake City Jaren L. Jones, ..--...... Salt Lake City 
Mrs. R,S. Romney....... ountiful rs. LaRue B. Jex....... Salt Lake City 
Vermont. ..|William I. Ginsburg...... Rutland Edward G. Janeway...... So. Londonderry 
Mrs. B. Schurman........ e' rt Mrs. C. N. Bailey........ Burlington 
viren Isl...|Ralph Paiewonsky........ St. omas Evan. A. Francoix........ St. Thomas 
Virginia....}G. Fred Switzer.......... isonburg Ted Dalton.............. Radford 
Mrs. J. G. Pollard..:..... Richmond Mrs. C. Zimmerman..... . McLean 
a oe Joe Gluck...............Seattle Harlan I. Peyton.........Spokane 
Mrs. Alice H. West....... Mrs. N, Tourtellotte...... Seattle 
West Va....j/Arthur B. Koontz........ Charleston Walter S. Hallanan:...... Charleston 
Mrs. N. Snedegar........ Mrs. F. O. Stubblefield... .Charleston 
Wisconsin, .}]Herman F. Jessen........ Phelps Robert L. Pierce......... Menomonie 
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OTHER POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

(1341 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
National Chairman—Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 
Chairman, Executive Comm,.—Robert R. Nathan. 
Nat’l Director—Edward D. Hollander. 


COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
AFL-CIO 


(AFL-CIO Building, Washington 6, D. C.) 
Chairman—George Meany. 
Secretary-Treasurer—William F, Schnitzler. 
National Co-Directors—James L. McDevitt and 

and Jack Kroll. 


CONSTITUTION PARTY, U.S. A. 

(P.O. Box 8181, San Antonio 12, Texas) 
Chairman, Nat’! oa aera Lee Eubank, 
Secretary—Mrs. J. Friedrichs. 

Publicity Ditssionr. M. Price. 


GREENBACK PARTY 

(1629 East Raymond St., Indianapolis, Ind.) 

National Chairman—John Zahnd. 

National Secretary—Medford F. Greenstreet, 
LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK STATE 
(160 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.) 

Chairman—Dr. George S. Counts, 

Secretary—Joseph V. O’Leary, 


Executive Director—Ben Davidson 
Public Relations Director—Sidney Hertzberg. 
Upstate abt hae J. Donnelly, 49 West 
Erie St., Albany, N. Y. 


PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(Winona Lake, Ind.) 
National Chairman—Prof. E. H. Munn, Sr. 
Executive Secretary—Virgil C. Finnell. 


RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL LEAGUE 
(401 Third St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.) 


Chairman—A,. E. Lyon 
Beoretary-Wreasurer--C.s T. Anderson, 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 
In some states known as 
Industrial Government Party 
(61 Cliff St., New York 38, N. Y.) 
National Secretary—Arnold Petersen. 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
(303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 
Chmn., Natl. Exec. Comm.—Darlington Hoopes. 
National Secretary—Herman Singer. 


SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
(116 University Place, New York 3, N. Y.) 


National Chairman—James P. Cannon. 
National Secretary—Farrell Dobbs. 


U. S. Administrative Abbreviations Commonly Used 


AEC... .... Atomic Energy Commission. 
AMS..... Agricultural Marketing Service. 
ARC...... American Red Cross. 

ARS ..... Agricultural Research Service. 
BDSA . Business and Defense Services Adm. 
BEC...... Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 
BLS...... Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
CAA...... Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
CAB...... Civil Aeronautics Board. 

DAP is... - Civil Air Patrol. 

CCC...... Commodity Credit Corporation. 
CEA...... Council of Economic Advisers. 
CIA...... Central Intelligence Agency. 

WSC e Civil Service Commission. 

OSSi sac. 7 Commodity Stabilization Service. 
DATA.... Defense Air Transportation Adm. 
DMB..... Defense Mobilization Board. 
DMEA.... Defense Minerals Exploration Adm. 
BAS 3.35. Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Farm Credit Administration. 
... Federal Communications Commission. 
. Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
~. Food and Drug Administration. 
FDIC..... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


FHA . Federal Housing Administration. 

FHLBB.. Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

FMB..... Federal Maritime Board. 

FMCS.... Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. ; 

FNMA.... Federal National Mortgage Association. 

BEOCi. 2: Federal Power Commission, 

FRS...... Federal Reserve System. 

EEC. 27. Federal Trade Commission. 

GAO General Accounting Office. 


Government Printing Office. 


GSA..... General Services Administration. 
HHFA,... Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
IADB. Inter-Americau Defense Board. 


ICA...... International Cooperation Admin. 


IOs os Interstate Commerce Commission or 
Indian Claims Commission. 

IRS...... Internal Revenue Service, 

MANS es. Maritime Administration. 

NACA.... National Advisory Comniittee for 
Aeronautics. 

NATO.... North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 

NBS...... National Bureau of Standards. 

NLRB.... National Labor Relations Board, 

NSA...... National Shipping Authority, 

NSC...... National Security Council. 

NSF...... National Science Foundation, 

ODM..... Office of Defense Mobilization, 

PBS...... Public Buildings Service. 

PHA...... Public Housing Administration, 

PHS...... Public Health Service, 

RB....... Renegotiation Board 

REA...... Rural Electrification Administration. 

RRB....., Railroad Retirement Board. 

SBA...... Small Business Administration. 

SEC.....; Securities and Exchange Commission. 

SSA.,.... Social Security Administration. 

SSS...... Selective Service System. 

TVA. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

USCG.... United States Coast Guard. 

USES..... United States Employment Service. 

USIA..... United States Information Agency. 

USMC.... United States Marine Corps. 

WAGE! a8 Veterans Administration. 

WAC..... Women’s Army Corps. 

WAVES Women Accepted for Volunteer Emer- 


gency Service (Women’s Reserve, 
USNR). 
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Compromise on Farm and Highway Acts; Defeat for Federal School Aid — 


Congress met Jan. 3 through July 27, 1956, en- 
acted 638 public bills and 403 private bills, adopted 
324 resolutions. Total number of new bills intro- 
duced; Senate, 1,865; aap 5,260, total 7,125. Bills 
vetoed, 23. Vetoes overridden, none. 

Grand total of money appropriated: $60,647,- 


917,590. 

Pontrol of Congress was Democratic. On Jan. 1, 
1956, the Senate had 96 members—49 Democrats, 
47 Republicans; the House had 435 members— 
$30 Democrats, 203 Republicans. 


ARICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 

Farm legislation had a rocky time in Congress. 
The Democratic majority first put through a bill 
reestablishing support levels for basic commodities 
at 90% of parity for 1956; a two-part parity plan 
for wheat, providing 100% parity for domestic 
consumption and a world price for the rest. There 
also was a soil bank plan intended to put extra 
land on a semi-permanent conservation basis. The 
first measure was vetoed by President Eisenhower 
Apr. 11, 1956. 

The second bill, containing the soil bank ap- 
proyed by the President, and the flexible price- 
Support program, became Public Law 540 and was 
signed May 28, 1956. 1 

The soil bank set up an acreage reserve and a 
conservation reserve program, designed to cut 
price-depressing surpluses and improve farmland 
without impairing farm income. The acreage re- 
serve provides payment of not over $750,000,000 
a year through 1959 to reduce acreage of wheat, 
cotton, corn, peanuts, rice, and tobacco. The 
program is voluntary, except that participation 
in the soil bank is required for price support for 
corn. A total base of 51,000,000 acres for 1956 corn 
was provided. 

To be eligible for acreage-reserve payments, a 
farmer must reduce his acreage of the commodity 
below his farm-acreage allotment or farm base 
acreage, within limits the Secretary may name. 

The conservation reserve provides payments of 
$450,000,000 annually for farmers who contract for 
from 3 to 10 years (15 years in the case of tree 
cover) to devote part of their cropland to conserv- 
ing uses. Aid is granted states for reforestation. 

The law sets support of the 1956 grain sorghums, 
barley, rye, and oats at 76% of parity; noncom- 
mercial corn at 8212% of the level in the com- 
mercial area; support for the 1957 crop of grain 
sorghums, barley, rye, oats, and noncommercial 
corn to be not less than 70% of parity_under cer- 
tain conditions. 

After 1956, support of commercial corn depends 
on a referendum to determine whether producers 
favor base acreage in place of acreage allotments. 
During 1957, transitional parity is to be frozen 
for corn, peanuts, and wheat, and a study made 
of the parity formula. A two-price plan for rice 
in 1957 or later will be left to the Secretary. 

For surplus disposal, the USDA is required to 
Submit plans for (a) disposing of CCC stocks, 
(b) disposing of future surplus to needy persons 
under a food stamp plan, and (c) strategic stock- 
piling of agricultural products. 

Special provisions affect the disposal of extra long 
staple cotton and surplus cotton by CCC at prices 
meeting those of other countries. State cotton 
acreage allotments for 1957 and 1958 will not be 
reduced by more than 1%, and rice acreage allot- 
ments will be kept at 1956 levels. 


DEFENSE 

The Administration’s budget estimate was $34,- 
147,850,000. The house approved $33,635,066,000. 
The Senate approved $34,783,734,000. The bill as 
finally passed appropriated $34,656,727,000 (Public 
Law 639). 

Congress surprised the Administration by voting 
half a billion dollars more for military defense 
than the President had asked. This was due to 
Senate action allocating $960,000,000 for Air De- 
fense, although Secy. of Defense Chas. E. Wilson 
did not want it. 

The vote for the increase was 48 (43 D., 5 R.) to 
40 (3D., 37 R.) Republicans who voted for the act 
and against the Administration were Senators 
Case, S. D., Malone, Nev., McCarthy, Wis., Smith, 
Me. and Welker, Idaho. Democrats who voted 
against it were Byrd, Va., Holland, Fla., and 
Long, La. 

Administration efforts to defeat the increase as 


a reporter’s question rather than to the proposal. 
Senators based their 


Democratic stand on testimony 
by two Air Force generals that the Soviet Union 


was outstripping the U. S. in intercontinental 
bomber production. 

A military construction bill that required the 
approval of a Congressional committee for spend- 
ing for military housing and guided missile sites 
was vetoed by President Eisenhower. 

A second bill without this provision was ap- 
proved Aug. 3, 1956. It authorized $2,113,158,000 
for military construction in the U. S. and overseas. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT 

President Eisenhower had urged vast highway 
building on a Federal-state basis in 1955, sug- 
gesting bond issues to cover Government funds. 
It foundered on Democratic attempts to substitute 
new taxes on users. He again urged it in 1956 and 
a compromise measure, embodying new taxes, 
came Public Law 627, approved June 29, 1956, with 
taxation going into effect July 1, 1956. It provided 
for a 13-yr. building program to cost about $33 
billion, the largest road-building project in history. 

The law was adopted by 89 to 1 votes in the 
Senate, the sole opposing Senator being Russell 
P. Long (D.-La.) who objected to new taxes. It 
was adopted by 388 to 19 in the House, opposed 
being 15 Democrats and 4 Republicans. 

The law provides for the construction of 42,500 
mi. of interstate roads of 4 to 8 lanes, linking 42 
states capitals, and many cities of 50,000 pop. or 
more. There are special provisions for Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Project is expected to 
cost $27.5 billion of which the Government would 
pay up to 90% and the states not less than 10%. 
Also the Government would share equally with the 
states the .cost of primary, secondary and other 
type roads estimated at $5.1 billion. Access to 
rights of way will be limited and commercial es- 
tablishments, including service stations, prohibited. 
The Government will advance funds to the states 
for right of way and construction and for part of 
cost of utility relocations. Toll stations may be 
built under specified conditions and funds applied 
to approach connections. Workers will be paid 
wages at rates not less than those paid for similar 
work in the immediate locality under the Davis- 
Bacon Act, which provides for review and appeal. 

The Federal cost will be financed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis by a 16-yr. tax program, to raise 
$14.8 billion in addition to other taxes on highway 
use. Federal taxes will rise from 2c to 3c a gallon 
for gasoline diesel and special motor fuels used 
in highway vehicles; from 5c to 8c a pound on 
tires with a new tax of 3c a lb on camelback for 
retreading tires of highway vehicles. The manu- 
facturer’s tax on trucks, buses and trailers rises 
from 8% to 10%. Trucks and buses using the 
highways will pay a new annual tax of $2.50 per 
1,000 lbs. over the gross wget. of 26,000 lbs. Partici- 
pation of small business enterprises in building the 
roads will be encouraged. 


HOUSING 

PL 1020 revised the National Housing Act, 
making these changes among others: 

Extended to Sept. 30, 1959, FHA home improve- 
ment loan authority. Loan maturities are increased 
to 5 years from 3. Loan maximums are raised to 
$3,500 from $2,500 for single-family dwellings, to 
$15,000 from $10,000 for non-single-family units. 
A co-signer (person or corporation) can endorse the 
FHA-insured mortgage of anyone 60 or older. 

FHA can insure up to 90% on dwellings costing 
not more than $8,100 per family unit built for 
elderly residents by non-profit organizations. 

FHA’s mortgage insurance authority was in- 
creased by $3 billion. 

FHA may insuré new long-term mortgage loans 
for persons whose property is damaged or destroyed 
by disaster. The law authorizes construction of 
70,000 units of Federally subsidized low-rental 
housing for lowe teeing groups in 2 years, to be 

ullt in areas having programs of slum 
ond pepan blight elimination. pate 

uthorizes Federal loans and capital grants 
Housing and Home Finance ‘Agere for aah 
renewal projects; allows reimbursement up to $100 
for a family, or $2,000 for a business to meet cost 
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of moving; raises from $7,600 to $9,000 mortgage 
loan on property for displaced families, with 100% 
40-year mortgage loans on displaced-person projects 
sponsored by nonprofit corporate mortgagors. 

Extends military housing program to June 30, 
1958; authorizes $2.3 billion more FHA mortgage 
insurance to construct about 150,000 additional 
units at military bases and raises unit maximum 
from $13,500 to $16,500. . 
Increases college housing loan fund from $500,- 
000,000 to $750,000,000. 
Allows Federal Housing Commissioner to insure 
5-year loans to finance repairs, instead of present 
3-year minimum, permitting smaller monthly pay- 
ments. The program is extended until Sept. 30, 
1959, and allows the Commissioner to waive 
requirements of 6 months’ occupancy before an 
owner can qualify for a loan. 

Another law extends the Veterans Adiminstra- 
tion’s home loan guarantee program to July 25, 


1958. LABOR 


A 10% increase in monthly benefits for most of 
the 470,400.persons on railroad retirement rolls, 
retroactive to July 1, 1956, was voted by Congress 
without providing extra funds. The est. cost 
$83,000,000 raises the fund deficiency to $169,000,- 
000. President Eisenhower took into consideration 
the promise of the Senate committee on Labor to 
finance the cost at the next session. 

The Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act was amended increasing the weekly 
minimum compensation for disability to $18 and 
the maximum to $54, with special payments for 
loss of eyes and limbs... Maximum compensation 
for an injury was placed at $17,280. 

The recommendation of the President for amend- 
mént of the Taft-Hartley act was not acted on. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Public Law 569 expands medical care available to 
dependents of the Armed Forces, which include the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
the Commissioned’ Corps of the Public Health 
Service. and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Establishes a list of eligible dependents, parents, 
including wives, children, and unremarried widows, 
whether or not dependent on the servicemen for 
one-half of their support. Includes parents, and 
parents-in-law who live with and receive more 
than half their support from an active or retired 
service member. Husbands of members of uni- 
formed services must be dependent for over one- 
half of his support. Eligibility of dependents 
terminates when the member is released to inactive 
duty; however, dependents of persons who die 
while members of the uniformed services are 
eligible as well as dependents of retired members 
and of persons who die during retirement 

Limits medical care to diagnosis, treatment of 
acute medical and surgical conditions, contagious 
diseases, immunization, maternity, infant care. 

Hospitalization is prohibited for domiciliary care 
and for elective medical and. surgical treatment. 
Hospitalization for chronic diseases and for nervous 
and mental disorders authorized only in special 
cases not to exceed 12 months. Prohibits dental 
care except in’ emergencies, outside the United 
States, or in remote areas of the United States 
where dental facilities are not available. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Defense to contract 
with civilian sources for the medical care of spouses 
and children of members of the uniformed services 
on active duty or training. Grants authority for 
providing civilian care under a medical service, 
insurance, or health plan or a combination of any 
of the three. 

Another law provided a fine of not more than 
$2,000 or imprisonment of not more than 1 year, 
or both, for fraudulent receipt of benefits under 
the Dependents Assistance Act. 

The President’s recommendation for a system of 
Federal health insurance was not acted on. 


MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Congress authorized employment of licensed 
osteopaths as medical officers in the Air Force 
and in the Medical Corps of Army and Navy. 

To increase incentives for medical personnel, the 
law authorized service credit of 5 years for pay 
purposes for medical officers completing an intern- 
ship, and 4 years for dental officers. Average in- 
crease about $50 and maximum about $85 a mo. 
Also increased special pay for those with active 
service of 3 to 6 yrs. to $150 a mo.; those with 
6 to 10 yrs., $200; those with 10 yrs. $250 a Mio. 
Authorized a 1 yr. increase in constructive service 
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for medical and dental officers for permanent 
promotion seniority purposes and included mental 
and dental officers in Public Health Service. 


FOREIGN AID 


The Mutual Security Act for fiscal 1957 caused 
prolonged debate over the amount to be ap- 
propriated. The budget estimates sent to Congress 
totalled $4,859,975,000. the previous year 
$2,700,000,000 had been appropriated. The House 
approved $3,425,120,000; the Senate, $4,110,920,000. 
The conference agreed on $3,766,570,000, which 
was $1,093,405,000 below the Administration’s 
budget estimates. To this were added reappropriat- 
ed funds to the amount of $240,800,000, making a 
total available to the President of $4,007,370,000. 

The law also authorized transfer of up to 
$11,000,000 to State Dept. for international educa- 
tional exchanges, at discretion of the President. 
It prohibited aid to Yugoslavia, 90 days after en- 
actment, unless President determined Yugoslavia 
was not taking part in plans for Communist world 
conquest. The President agreed to continue eco- 
nomic aid, with study of the situation. 

The Appropriation Act, Public Law 853, approved 
July 31, provides: 

Military assistance .......... tae eee. $2,017,500,000 


Unobligated balance ..,.... sees (195,500,000) 
Defense support: 

Europe > ones oes wo pote rae 68,700,000 

Near East and Africa ........ sess. 167,500,000 

PASI a goes nee eae ti» s.0c)\aa 9.9 clear en 

Latin: Américas)... ~ «5 ane 52,000,000 
Development assistance: 

Near East and Africa and Asia .... 250,000,000 
Technical cooperation: 

General authorization ............ 135,000,000 

United Nations program ......... 4 15,500,000 

Organization of American States .. 1,500,000 
Other programs: 

Special Assistance, 

Joint Control Areas ...,........ 12,200,000 
Special Presidential Fund ........ 00,000,000 


Committee for European Migration 12,500,000 
United Nations refugee fund ...... 1,900, 
Escapee program Pees Sono 6,000, 
United Nations Children’s Fund .., 10,000,000 
United Nations Relief & Works 

Agency Unobligated funds ....... (45,300,000) 
Ocean freight, voluntary relief 

shipments .... err. er 2,500,000 
Control Act expenses .......:.s+s00 1,175,000 
Administrative expenses .......... 33,595,000 
Foreign reactor vrojects ......... 5,500,000 

Mutual security recapitulation: 

Appropriation (5 2.5.) 3: ssa. oe 3,766,570,000 
Unobligated = ......b5028% see's wie 240,800,000 

Grand: total) Ue amen nee $4,007,370,000 

FLOOD INSURANCE 

A limited, experimental system of insurance 


against floods for homes, business and community 
property by the Government was enacted. The 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator will 
appoint a commissioner who is authorized to issue 
insurance or reinsurance against flood damage to 
real and personal property when this is not avail- 
able at reasonable terms, and to arrange credit 
enabling losers to repair damages. Private insur- 
ance. carriers are to be favored whenever possible 
and a maximum public subsidy of 40% is to sup- 
plement fee or premium payments by policyholders. 
After July 1, 1959, states are expected to take part 
in the program. 

The law directs the commissioner to establish a 
schedule of estimated rates for insurance fixed at 
actuarial levels; limits to $250,000 the maximum 
amount of insurance to any one person, and to 
$10,000 for any one dwelling unit; limits to $3 
billion (or $5 billion with approval of President) 
the total face value of insurance, plus an amount 
equal to the minimum loss-deductible clause for 
minor claims; defines flood to include the water 
component of any severe storm, abnormally high 
tidal water, and surface landslide due to excess 
moisture; provides for testing the feasibility of 
turning the programs over to private insurance 
companies after 5 years. 


RECLAMATION 


Biggest reclamation act was passage by the 
House of the Colorado River Storage Project, en- 
dorsed by Administration and passed by Senate in 
the First Session. It was approved by the President 
Apr. 11, 1956. It authorized $760,000,000 and the 
construction of 4 reservoirs: Curecanti, Flaming 
Gorge, Glen Canyon and Navaho, all but Navaho 
to have powerplants with a total capacity of 
1,000,000 kw, also 11 participating irrigation proj- 
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ects covering 149,250 acres, subject to decisions of 
the Secy. of the Interior; 23 others with 1,880,000 
acres, subject to authorization by Congress. All 
reimbursable costs are returnable in 50-yr. periods; 
power and municipal water costs with interest. 

Farwell, Neb. unit of Missouri River Basin 
project was reauthorized to irrigate 52,530 drought- 
ridden acres, to cost $30,534,000, the land to repay 
40%, surplus power revenues the rest. Also Ains- 
worth unit, 33,960 acres, cost $25,934,000 with a 
30% land repayment. 

Also authorized: Multiple purpose development 
at Washita River Basin, Okla., est. cost $40,600,000, 
feimbursable; Washoe project, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, $43,700,000; Ventura, Calif., $27,669,000; 
Crooked River, Ore., $6,598,000; 

Also a seaway canal from Micheaud, La. to the 
Gulf, costing $88,000,000 mainentance $1,000,000. 

Secy. of the Army may allot up to $10,000,000 a 
yr. for small flood control projects of not more 
than $400,000 each. : 

The omnibus Rivers and Harbors bill, carrying 
$1,617,696,000 received a pocket veto, Aug. 10, 1956. 

Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, to irri- 
gate 322,000 acres, and supply municipal water to 
Colorado cities and generate 470,000,000 kw, to 
cost $156,541,000, was passed by Senate, not acted 
on by House. 

Congress authorized $150,000,000, at $25,000,000 
in one yr., for 10 states to fight erosion in the 
Great Plains, making contracts with farmers for 
changes in land use. Government sharing costs. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
Congress broadened coverage to include farm 


Operators and hands (600,000 est.), self-employed 


professionals (225,000 est.) and members of the 
Armed Forces. It extended disability benefits. 

Also gave widow and surviving mother full an- 
nuity at 62, and provided slightly smaller annui- 
ties at 62 for wives and single women. 

Also made larger Federal contributions to state 
old-age and disability funds and increased ap- 
propriation for child welfare to $21,000,000 for 
the year, effective June 30, 1957. 

Details of these revised laws are given wnder 
Social Security, pages 664-670. 

The Federal share of monthly state aid for old 
age, needy blind, permanently totally disabled was 
increased from $20 to $24 per individual to match 
the first $5 of states and to require the Govern- 
ment to pay half of balance up to a maximum of 
$60, Aid to dependent children was increased from 
$12 to $14, maximum from $30 to $32. 

To train social workers and support research 
Congress appropriated $5,000,000 for each fiscal 
1957 and 1958, permitted recipients of old age aid 
to earn up to $50 a mo. without subtraction from 


the grant. TAXATION 


The national debt limit, fixed in 1954 at $281 
billion, was reduced for fiscal 1947 by $3 billion 
to $278 billion, to bring it close to the statutory 
ceiling of $275.6 billion. This was possible because 
of balanced budget and surplus of $1,754 billion. 

Congress extended to April 1, 1957, the 52% 
corporate income tax rate and the excise tax 
rates on alcoholic beverages, wines, cigarets, gaso- 
line, motor vehicles, special motor fuels and 
perfumes. 

It exempted theaters from paying tax on admis- 
sions of 90 cents or less. It increased from 35c to 
60c the maximum fare exempt from the 10% 
excise tax on transportation, and exempted from 
this tax those who travel to or from a point out- 
side the United States, or a point in Canada or 
Mexico over 225 mi. from the U. S. 

It increased from $900 to $1,200 the amount a 
person under 72 may earn during a taxable year 
(including 1956) before his social security payment 
aiter 65 will be reduced. 

Congress exempted farmers from the Federal tax 
on gasoline and oil used for farm machinery, 


VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Congress made members of the Armed Forces 
eligible to social security beginning Jan. 1, 1957, 
on the same basis as civilians. This replaced the 
existing $160 a mo. gratuitous wage credit and 
removed the benefits granted reservists under the 
Federal Employees Compensation Act. (Number 
eligible, 2,850,000). 

It set the minimum monthly payment to a 


* serviceman’s dependent survivor at $112, plus 12% 


of his basic pay. It revised the 6 mos. death 
gratuity, making it $800 to $3,000, instead of $468 
to $7,656. It authorized payment of gratuity to 


law repealed the indemnity act under which 
servicemen could get $10,000 free insurance in 
peace time. 

Congress authorized educational aid to orphaned 
children between 18 and 23 of servicemen who died 
from disease or injury incurred or aggravated 
during World Wars I and II or the Korean War. 
(156,000 eligible). Application must be made by 
guardian and enrollment in approved public tax- 
supported schools, in operation 2 or more years. 
Allowances for 36 mos., $110 a mo. full-time, $80 
a mo. 34 time, $50 a mo. % time. To overcome 
mental or physical disability, $110 a mo. 

Extended loan guaranty program for World War 
II veterans to July, 1958; direct home loans and 
military housing through June 30, 1958. Increased 
average mortgage limit per family unit from 
$13,500 to $16,500. Extended loan guaranty by VA 
to private lending institutions to July 25, 1958. 

Pay of trainees on duty for 3 mos. under Armed 
Services Reserve Act was equalized with that of 
National Guard in similar training, with minimum 
increased from $50 to $78 per mo. 

Continued to July 1, 1957, the Missing Persons 
Act, providing pay and dependents’ allotments for 
service personnel and civilians missing or interned. 

Continued monthly wage gratuity of $160 under 
the Railroad Retirement program for military 
service; after 1956 this applies only to those with 
10 or more years of railroad employment. 


OTHER ACTS OF CONGRESS 

Unanimously adopted a resolution opposing the 
admission of Communist China in the UN as the 
representative of China. 

Unanimously greeted the independence of Sudan. 

Unanimously greeted Pakistan on the establish- 
ment of a republic. 

Authorized. $5,000,000 for the Pan-American 
games at Cleveland in 1959, Ohio and Cleveland 
to. provide the rest. 

Placed Government spending on a cost accruing 
basis, as recommended by the Hoover Commission, 
but failed to provide for use of accrued expenditure 
appropriations, as requested by the President. 

Authorized $400,000 to invite WHO world as- 
sembly in 1958. 

Increased from $1 to $5 the minimum postal 
savings deposit. 

Extended Export-Import Bank to June 30, 1963. 

Authorized franchised automobile dealers to sue 
in Federal courts to recover damages from auto- 
mobile manufacturers who fail to act in good faith 
with relation to the terms of the franchise. 

Prohibited bank holding companies from acquir- 
ing bank stocks, or merging, or acquiring bank 
assets in another state unless permitted by law 
of that state, or of owing voting shares of. non- 
banking companies. 

Suspended duty on bauxite, from which alumi- 
num is made, 

Extended Defense Production act to June 30, 1958. 

Placed on permanent basis the tours abroad by 
ar iiata and athletes, to show U.S. cultural develop- 
ment, 

Extended school milk to non-profit institutions, 
including Hawaii. 


MEASURES THAT FAILED 

Federal School Support—Federal support for 
school construction was defeated in the House, 
224 (119 R., 105 D.) to 194 (119 D., 75 R.) The 
Administration proposed aid on the basis of per 
capita income and-relative state expenditures on 
schools. The Democratic majority substituted HR 
7535, by Rep. A. B, Kelley (D.-Pa.) making popula- 
tion the basis of apportionment. The aid was to 
be $300,000,000 a year for 5 years. The most 
important amendment, arousing - controversy, 
especially among members from the South, was 
offered by Rep. Adam C. Powell, Jr. (D.-N. Y.) and 
required states to certify compliance with the 
Supreme Court decisions in order to receive funds. 
Desegregation of schools was the motive. The 
amendment was adopted in committee. On roll 
call the Powell amendment was adopted 225 (148 
R., 177 D.) to 192 (146 D., 46 R.). The vote to pass 
the bill resulted in almost the same figures, but 
reversed, 

An amendment by Rep. Ralph Gwinn (R.-N. Y.) 
to rebate to each state 1% of Federal taxes for 
school construction was lost. 

Federal Atomic Power—A bill to give the 
Atomic Energy Commission $400,000,000 to build 
pilot atomic power reactors was approved 49-40, 
by the Senate on a party line vote (Democrats for, 
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Republicans against) but was defeated in the 
House, 203-191. 

Two other measures designed to encourage pri- 
vate atomic power development died. One would 
have provided Federal indemnity, added to pri- 
vate insurance, against reactor accidents. The 
other would have exempted from the Holding 
Company Act companies joining to develop atomic- 
electric power. 2 = 

Hells Canyon—A bill for Federal development of 
power at Helis Canyon (where private development 
was authorized) was defeated, 51-41, by the Senate. 
The House did not act. 

Niagara Power—The Senate passed, but the 
House failed to pass, a bill to authorize the New 
York State Power Authority to develop power at 
Niagara Falls. A Canada-U. S. treaty provides 
for Congress to decide who shall develop the U. S. 
share of the water power. 

Natural Gas Regulation—A Democratic bill to 
exempt independent natural gas producers from 
Federal regulations was adopted by the House at 
the ist Session, 84th Congress. At the 2nd Session 
the Senate voted for the bill, 53 (31 R., 22'D.) to 
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38 (24 D., 14 R.). Charges of attempts by lobbyists 
to influence the voting led President HinenHower 
to veto the act. See Chronology, page 156. 

Rise in Postal Rates—To overcome an annual 
deficit and raise about $430,000,000 the Administra- 
tion backed the Postmaster General’s request for 
a rise.in postage. The House voted 217 to 165 for 
the bill, the Republicans in full support, The bill 
would raise first-class 3c to 4c, air mail 6¢ to 7e, 
publishers’ mail up 30% in 5 years and advertising 
matter up 120%, and other changes in fourth- 
class mail. The Senate did not act. 

Civil Rights—Administration recommended a 
‘“‘modest’’ civil rights measure setting up a com- 
mission to investigate abuses, establishing a civil 
rights division in the Dept. of Justice and giving 
Attorney General power to bring suit for denial 
of civil rights. Passed by House, 279 (168 R., 
111 D.) to 126 (102 D,, 24 R.). Not taken up by 
Senate. i 

Statehood—No agreement was reached on state- 
hood for Hawaii, supported by Republicans, and 
Alaska, supported by Democrats. 


Prospective Standing Committees of the 85th Congress 


Committee Senate House 
ASTICUIUIC |. 0S. SS. rene ee 2 REP RRO or ei. SO acc ee Harold D. Cooley (N. C.) 
Agriculture and Forestry......... Alien"J. Fender. (iia.) — 2 fe ae 7. so oon eee no 
Miprepristions.. S205 c28.. 0c ee Carl Hayden (Ariz.) Clarence Cannon (Mo.) 
PRPEROE SEL VICES cies vcs, iolswie'e fare oes Richard B. Russell (Ga.) Carl Vinson (Ga.) 
Banking and Currency........... J. Wm. Fulbright (Ark.) Brent Spence (Ky.) 
District of Columbia............. Matthew M. Neely (W. Va.) John L. MeMillan (S. C.) 


BMGnMO’N AGU MLADO!. 66... ae AG oe ees eee 


Finai 
Foreign Affairs....... 
Foreign Relations... .. 
Government Operations. . 
House Administration, .. .-. 


MUAGAGIAYY a... ita iciats-ale> nein is salem 


‘Theodore F.\ Green. (Ri-1.) assets os eek say OR. ee eee 
John L. McClellan (Ark.) 
Reet et PAA DRA fats Perey ae Ke Omar Burleson (Tex.) 


James E. Murray (Mont.) 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce.|W. G. Magnuson (Wash.) 
James O. Eastland (Miss.) ....... Emanuel Celler (N. Y.) 


aka DADE aaosete sete is Graham A. Barden (N. C.) 


William L. Dawson (Ill.) 


Clair Engle (Calif.) 
Oren Harris (Ark,) 


Labor and Public Welfare........ Lister Hill (Ala.) ~.- © scp f Ss o= [oS . 25 atic eipie 5 eee 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. ..|... 0... .. cece cece eerste eerees Herbert C. Bonner (N. C.) 

Post Office and Civil Service...... Olin D. Johnston (S. C.)......... Tom Murray (Tenn.) 

DHE GWE OPES scot erak alos c.s 2 tei oe Dennis Chavez (N. M.) Charles A. Buckley (N. Y.) 

RRMA Passi eiroicie cfr ie acai, asses aeeatRE thats «(Foe erana pha. 4; bye estat eeide a-s 8k decal Howard W. Smith (Va.) 


es 
Rules and Administration........ M@heodore F. ‘Green. Tyne esas fone sien 2's aoa bieuetep eh aie ee ene 


Wn-American Activities... .....-)...c. ccc w cere 
PRUGERE ATIAIER ge Gace rimisigie moe «0:8 oh Loin kag ste wale 6 


naire Mites eee Francis E. Walter (Pa.) 
Pits chai aera Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 
OS 5. See Jere Cooper (Tenn.) 


Number of Vetoes by Presidents Since Washington 


Pocket 
Presidents Vetoes| vetoes | Total 

Washington. .........+.. 2 ae 2 

ACUIBO Regie Neate es 5 2 7 
VIDE G Cate ceater et adv ties or a.cts, = 1 Soe 1 
SLATE) es ec ee a 5 7 12 
ep las Se eer 6 4 10 
TRESS eta ee 2 1 3 
LCL OG pier i apa areca) ole 9 Ae 9 
PON AAI | oanioicie bispesre n° 4 3 ie 
MESSE LIS peer e sw (alin: <a ours 2 4 6 
MORUSDIN. spt bsor ce ai vee 21 7 28 

RR SUEN iaplis a eee pwr ato) are =} = 23 
Hayes....... pee. Siamshere 
WAS CDUE oo 5. are we ve es 4 8 12 


Pocket 
Presidents Vetoes | vetoes | Total 

Cleveland (first term)....} 304 110 414 

Benjamin Harrison....... 19 25 44 

Cleveland (second term). . 42 128 170 

RAGECinle yi oe Seah a, 6 36 42 

Theodore Roosevelt...... 42 40 82 

i cacVars kas copes xo ee 30 39 

WLIO 5. savers dae ningeNin caters 33 11 44 
Be 6:4 di b hol Sapien pe cea cs ster = ae 5 

Coolidge... 20g Aas 20 30 50 

21 16 37 

371 260 631 

180 70 250 

33 53 86 


Chicago Livestock. Exposition; Texas State Fair 


The 57th annual International Livestock Ex- 
position was held in International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, Nov. 23-Dec. 1, 1956, with 10,000 animals 
from 39 states and Canada exhibited. Penn State 
University won 2 top prizes: gfand champion steer, 
Troubadour, a shorthorn, wegt. 985 lbs., and 
grand reserve champion, Ellenmere, as Aberdeen- 
Angus, 1,050 lbs. Troubadour was auctioned off 
for $20,397.50, or $5.50 a lb. An estimate of the 
proportionate costs of cuts of meat from his 
carcass placed the T-bone steaks at $80 a lb., 
chuck roast at $35, round steak at $60, rib roast 
at $25 and hamburger at $23 a lb. Ellenmere sold 
for $3,510, or $3-a Ib. 

Champion summer yearling was an Angus- 
Aberdeen of 1,160 lbs. owned by Kenneth Hitel, 
Green Castle, Mo.; reserve champion was Dale, 
an Aberdeen-Angus, 1,050 lbs., owned by Janice 
Hullinger, 18, Manly, Ia., who also won the 
grand champion of the Junior Show with Dale. 
Penn State also won the grand champion sheep, 
a 116-lb. Hampshire, with Purdue Univ. reserve 
grand champion, a. 104-lb. Shropshire, Grand 
Champion lamb, a Southdown, was won by 
Purdue Univ. Grand champion barrow, was a 
Poland China owned by Oscar W. Anderson, Le- 


land, Ill. 

The congress of the National 4-H Clubs brought 
an attendance of 1,300 members, mostly teen-age, 
whose exhibits brought the award of 196 scholar- 
ships worth $49,000. 

STATE FAIR OF TEXAS 

The State Fair of Texas, largest in the United 
States, reported a record attendance of 2,672,253 
for its 16 days in October, 1956, at Dallas. The 
largest single day’s attendance was also a national 
record—325,741. Young farmers sold steers, lambs, 
pigs, turkeys and broilers at auction at $208,221. 

AT OTHER FAIRS 

Attendance at other 1956 state fairs was re- 
ported as follows: Minnesota State, St. Paul, 
1,036,736; Los Angeles County, Pomona, 1,003,984; 
Indiana State, Indianapolis, 855,117; California 
State, Sacramento, 823,887; Michigan State; 
Detroit, 821,056; Wisconsin State, Milwaukee, 
779,536; Ohio State, Columbus, 660,000; Missouri 
State, Sedalia, 537,066; Kentucky State, Louis- 
ville, 485,000; Iowa State, Des Moines, 456,828; 
Eastern States, Springfield, Mass., 455,877. 

Canadian National at Toronto had an attend- 
ance of 2,832,000 with 310,000 on its biggest day. 
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Declared that oe Lehi ee ile aoe 
narcotics agent an illegal raid co 
used in a criminal trial in a state court, reversing 
a lower court decision. (Jan. 16) 


Ruled that the Immigration & Naturalization 
Service lacked power to subpoena as witnesses 
persons who were potential defendants in de- 
naturalization proceedings. (Jan. 16) 


Upheld the conviction of Joseph P. Ryan, former 
president of the International Longshoremen’s 
Assn., for accepting money from employers of 
members of his union in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. (Feb. 27) 


Ruled that a ‘‘no strike’ clause in a labor 
contract and the Taft-Hartley Act’s provision 
for a 60-day “‘cooling-off’’ period did not apply to 
strikes against unfair labor practices of employers 
(Feb. 27) 


Upheld the 1954 conviction of Frank Costello, 
New York gambler, sentenced to 5 years in prison 
and a $20,000 fine on income tax evasion charges. 
(Mar 


DESEGREGATION OF SCHOOLS 


In effect, extended to institutions of higher 
learning ‘its ban on segregation in public schools 
by affirming a Federal Court ruling requiring the 
University of North Carolina to admit 3 Negro 
students. (Mar. 5) 


Ruled that its opinion permitting gradual de- 
segregation in public elementary and secondary 
schools ‘‘had no application to a case involving a 
Negro applying for admission to a state law 
school.”” The court ordered the University of 
Florida to admit to its law school without delay 
Virgil D. Hawkins, a Negro who had sought 
admission for 7 years. (Mar. 12) 


Upheld the constitutionality of the Immunity 
Act of 1954, under which the Government may 
compel a witness to testify in national security 
cases in exchange for immunity from prosecution. 
The decision affirmed the contempt conviction and 
6-month sentence imposed on Wm. Ludwig Ullman, 
former Treasury Dept. official, who defied a 
Federal Court order to answer questions before a 
grand jury investigating espionage. (Mar. 26) 


Upheld the Secy. of Labor’s right to prescribe a 
single uniform and nationwide minimum wage for 
workers on Government contracts in the textile 
industry. (Mar. 26) 


STATE SEDITION TRIALS BARRED 


Ruled that the states had no power to punish 
persons advocating forcible overthrow of the Fed- 
eral Government, holding that the Smith Act of 
1940 preempted this field for the Federal Govern- 
ment, The decision affirmed the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court’s reversal of the 1952 conviction of 
Steve Nelson, a Communist leader, for violating 
a state anti-sedition law. (Apr. 2) 


Ruled that the ‘‘summary dismissal’’ of Dr. 
Harry Slochower, a teacher at Brooklyn College 
for 27 years, ‘‘violates due process of law.’’ Sloc- 
hower invoked the 5th Amendment’s privilege 
against self-incriminating testimony when he was 
asked at a 1952 Senate subcommittee hearing 
whether he had been a Communist party member 
in 1940-41. He was dismissed under a provision 
of the New York City Charter providing automatic 
dismissal of any municipal employee refusing to 
answer questions regarding his official conduct 
on such grounds. (Apr. 9) 


In its first ruling on segregation on intrastate 
buses, the court let stand a Federal Court of Ap- 
peals ruling holding unconstitutional a South 
Carolina law requiring segregation of passengers 
On motor vehicles. (Apr. 23) 


Ruled that a union does not lose its right to 
picket peacefully by failing to comply with non- 
Communist oath provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
ts ad a Louisiana Supreme Court decision, 

pr. 


Sent the Government’s case against the Com- 
munist party under the 1950 Internal Security Act 
back to the Subversive Activities Control Board. 
The board had found that the party was required 
under the law to register as a Russian-controlled 
Communist action organization. The court, in 
ordering a new hearing, found that the board’s 


United. States—Supreme Court Decisions 
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formers, Harvey Matuso’ 
the late Paul Crouch (Apr 


Ruled that the Government must swear it has 
‘good cause’ for bringing a suit to take away 
citizenship. (Apr. 30) ; 


Refused to review a lower court ruling that 
Louisiana State University could not refuse to 
admit a Negro student because of race or color, 
(May 7) . 

Let stand a New York Court of Appeals decision 
forbidding condemnation of land for the proposed 
Panther Mountain Dam project in the Adiron- 
daks, thus in effect barring construction of the 
project (May 7) : 

By refusing to hear an appeal by 5 big rail- 
roads from a lower court decision, the Supreme 
Court upheld the right of the Postmaster General 
to establish an experiméntal program for trans- 
porting 3-cent mail by air. (May 7) 


FLUORIDATION RULING REFUSED 


Refused to hear an appeal from a _ ruling 
of the Ohio Supreme Court that Cleveland had a 
right to add fluorides to its water supply. Declining 
for the fourth time to act on appeals involving 
fluoridation, the U. S. Supreme Court held that 
no substantial Federal question was involved. 
(May 21 ) 


Upheld the authority of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to limit the number of radio 
and television stations held by one owner. (May 21) 


Ruled that state ‘‘right-to-work’’ laws prohibit- 
ing railroad union shop agreements were invalid, 
overruling the Nebraska Supreme Court. 


Ruled that states may enjoin violence in labor 
disputes under their own laws, regardless of 
Vos of the National Labor Relations Act. 
(June 4 


Sustained a Federal Court’s dismissal of a ciyil 
suit under the Sherman Antitrust Act accusing 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. of an illegal 
monopoly in cellophane. (June 11) 


Upheld the right of military courts to try 
civilians accompanying the armed forces for 
crimes committed abroad. (June 11). Agreed to 
reconsider its decision. (Nov. 5) 


SECURITY OUSTERS LIMITED 


Ruled that only Federal employees holding 
sensitive jobs could be dismissed as security risks. 
The court sustained an appeal by Kendrick M. 
Cole, a former Federal Food and Drug inspector 
in New York, who was fired in 1953 after being 
accused of associating with persons ‘reliably re- 
ported to be Communists.’’ The court held that 
the Executive Department had violated the intent 
of Congress in setting up a security program 
applicable to all Government workers. (June 11) 


Ordered a new trial for Steve Nelson, Pennsyl- 
vania Communist leader, and 4 of his associates, 
all sentenced to 5 years in prison after their 1953 
convictions under the Smith Act, which makes it 
a crime to advocate violent overthrow of the 
Government. (Oct. 10) 


Rejected a test of the constitutionality of the 
New York State income tax law, which denies 
nonresidents deductions available to residents of 
the state. (Oct. 8) 


Agreed to review the convictions of Henry W. 
(the Dutchman) Grunewald, Daniel A. Bolich, 
former Asst. Internal Reyenue Commissioner, and 
Max Halperin for conspiring to fix criminal in- 
come tax prosecution cases. (Oct. 15) 


Rejected an effort by Dallas, Tex., school au- 
thorities to delay a Federal Court showdown on 
immediate racial integration in Dallas public 
schools. (Oct. 22) 


Declared invalid an Alabama state law and a 
Montgomery, Ala., city ordinance requiring segre- 
gation of Negroes and whites on buses. The decision 
was interpreted as outlawing all such state and 
municipal laws. (Nov. 13) 


Denied Gov. J. Bracken Lee of Utah the right 
to file suit before the Supreme Court atteciine 


the constitutionality of the United States f 
aid program. (Nov: 13) pate 
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Labor profited mightily by the prosperity of 
American industry in 1956. Several strikes that 
had begun in the fall of 1955 were settled favor- 
ably to the workers, and Basic Steel gave sub- 
stantial increases in August, 1956, after the men 
had been idle one month. Wage settlements not 
only meant an increase in basic pay but a series 
of fringe benefits that followed almost a uniform 
pattern. The cost-of-living escalator was adopted 
in a number of new contracts, and workers in 
motor car, farm equipment, aircraft and other 
heavy industries profited when the Consumers’ 
Price Index rose. 

Industries granted a seventh holiday with pay, 
pay for jury-time; additional vacation time to 
workers not hitherto eligible; extended contribu- 
tions to hospitalization and insurance, including 
dependents; liberalized pension arrangements. Job 
security continues to be an issue and supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit (SUB) is spread- 
ing. Increases were passed on to the ultimate 
lees in a merry-go-round of incipient infla- 

on. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics on Oct. 25 an- 


“nounced October employment had reached 66,200,- 


000, a new high. For 10 mos., 1956, employment 
averaged 2,000,000 higher than for 10 mos., 1955, 
and 4,000,000 higher than for 10 mos., 1952. 
October unemployment reached 1,900,000, or 200,- 
000 lower than in October, 1955. ~ 

Average weekly take-home pay for a factory 
worker with 3 dependents was $74.04 in Septem- 
ber, up $1.10 over the preceding month. 


STATE AND PRIVATE AID 


The first application of the Supplementary Un- 
employment Benefit (SUB) plan arranged a year 


‘before by General Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co. 


and Chrysler Corp. went into effect June, 1956. 
Of the 200,000 workers reportedly laid off since 
Jan. 1 only a small number were eligible. The 
plan embraced only those laid off after May. 2, 
having had at least a year’s service, and meeting 
eligibility requirements for state unemployment 
aid. Employees in Ohio, Virginia and Indiana 
were not eligible under state laws. 

SUB is subject to legislative and court review, 
since it affects the payment of state unemploy- 
ment aid. The issue is whether a worker who has 


been laid off and gets unemployment. insurance | 


from a fund to which his employer has con- 
tributed is entitled to state aid. Connecticut, 
Oregon and Minnesota have laws that may be 
construed as prohibiting employer payments to 
SUB. Virginia has banned state unemployment aid 
to those receiving SUB. Ohio rejected a petition 
to permit SUB. Maryland and _ Georgia have 
amended their laws to permit SUB. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue has-ruled that SUB 
payments are income and hence subject to income 
tax but not to withholding, while the employer's 
contributions to trust funds are deductible as busi- 
ness expense. 


BASIC STEEL CONTRACT 


Increased wages in the basic steel industry were 
the big news of 1956. An agreement on 3-year 
contracts without wage-reopening provisions was 
reached July 27 by United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica and 12 major steel producers, led by U. S. 
Steel, Bethlehem and Republic. About 500,000 
men had stopped work July 1 in 90% of the na- 
tion’s steel mills, returning in August when the 
agreement had been signed. 

The union estimated the raise at 45.6c an hr., 
excluding cost-of-living adjustments. Wages and 
other benefits went up by 20.3c an hr. the first 
year, 12.2c the second, 13.1c the third. U. S. 
Steel estimated the overall. rise in employment 
costs (including social security taxes, overtime, 
vacation and other payments) at 57.5c an hr., con- 
sisting of 24c the first year, 16c the second, 17.5c 
the third. 

The total increase in base rate for top labor 
grade was 16.5c; increases in the second and 
third years were estimated to average 9.1lc each 
yr. Incentive pay was increased proportionately, 
@ semi-annual cost-of-living wage adjustment 
clause was inserted, and no reduction will be made 
unless the Consumer Price Index warrants a cut 
of at least 2c an hr. There will be premium pay 
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Wage Increases, Supplementary Benefits General Throughout Industry 


for Sunday and holiday work, increasing each 
year, Unemployment benefits, for employees laid 
off after 2 years continuous service, will be 65% 
of straight-time weekly take-home pay, -when 
added to public benefits, for 52 weeks; financed by 


company contributions of 3c a man-hour, with a- 


contingent liability of 2c if needed. Also the men 
get pay for jury duty, a 7th paid holiday (Good 
Friday), additional health and welfare benefits 
with contributions of management and employee 
at 6c a man-hour each; higher minimum bene- 
fits in pensions, and increase in vacation pay for 
certain categories. A provision permitting new 
employees to resign from the union between their 
15th and 30th day of employment was cancelled 
and all employees must be members of the union. 

Steel Mills reopened August 6. The steel com- 
panies announced price increases averaging $8.50 
a ton. United Steelworkers raised the president’s 
salary to $50,000 a yr., increased dues by $2 to 
$5 a mo. 

Tennessee Coal & Iron Division of U. S. Steel 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala., had 25,000 employees 
idle from April to August because of a strike of 
250 members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers & Firemen. The latter received lle an 
hr, increase, and will get 9.1c in 1957 and in 1958, 
besides supplementary benefits. 


WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE ENDS 


A strike of International Union of Electrical 
Workers against Westinghouse Electric Corp. since 
Oct. 17, 1955, was settled by a 5-yr. agreement 
Mar. 20, 1956. Similar terms were made by the 
United Electrical Workers (Ind.) About 70,000 
had been idle, Minimum increase, 5c an hr., base 
pay rates up 3% at once, and same in October, 
1956, and October, 1957, and up 3.5% in the last 
2 years. The company retained the right to make 
time studies to determine production standards, 
the union has the right of review and arbitration 
The status of 36 discharged Westinghouse em- 
ployees was subject to individual study, A number 
of fringe benefits were agreed on. 

IUE made a 2-yr. agreement with Radio Corp. 
of America, getting a 6c an hr. increase now and 
5c additional in May, 1957, for those earning 
less than $75 a week; 8c now and 6c in May for 
those earning up to $95 and 10c now and 7e in 
May for the rest. An 8th paid holiday was added, 
4 weeks vacation after 25 years service and hos- 
pitalization benefits. About 14,000 are affected. 
Philco Corp., 5,000 workers, gave a 3% increase 
and fringe benefits, the total valued at 9c an hr. 

International Union of Electrical Workers & 
Machinists raised its president’s salary from $18,000 
to $22,500, and raised dues. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Wage increases and benefits affecting 180,000 
workers were arranged mostly for 2-yr. periods in 
March, with Machinists and UAW. Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. gave increases of 6c to 15c an hr., 
average between llc and 12c. Douglas and North 
American raised factory workers 7c to 15c an hr., 
Douglas technical and officer workers, 8c an hr., 
plus inequity adjustments. Chance Vought gave 
4% increase, averaging 8c an hr.; Northrup un- 
organized workers received 4% to 6% increases. 
There will be proportionate increases in the second 
year. Lockheed added job security provisions in 
the event of plant dispersal. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Long Is- 
land, N. Y., gave a wage increase of llc an hr. to 
12,000. 

International Association of Machinists ratified 
a new contract with Republic Aviation Corp. 
June 9, ending a 16-week-old strike which affected 
over 10,000 workers in 4 Long Island plants. The 
agreement included provision, over a 2-year period, 
for hourly increases of 14c in wages, 3c in em- 
ployer contributions to hospital and welfare bene- 
fits, 3 weeks’ vacation after 12 (formerly 15) 
years’ service, and 2 days’ layoff notice or its pay 
equivalent. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(Ind.) on June 10 signed a 2-yr. agreement with 
Republic for a 12c an hr. increase, another 12c 
on Apr. 1, 1957, and a 345c rise in company pay- 
ments toward medical and health benefits. They 
had been on strike since Mar. 10. 


EASTMAN BONUS 


| Wastman Kodak Co. Nov. 20 voted a wage divi- 
dend of $35,700,000 be shared by about 51,000 
employees Mar. 19, 1957. The bonus plan is 44 
years old. Eligible employees will receive $31.75 
for each $1,000 they earned at Kodak during the 
five years 1952-56. The previous record dividend, 
$32,100,000 was paid last March at a rate of 
$30.25 for each $1,000 earned during 1951-55. 

Bastman gave a 5% increase to 34,500 employees 
in Rochester, N. Y., and to 6,500 elsewhere in 

June. The employees are not represented by a 


union. COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone operators in the New York area 
(18,000) won increases of $2 to $5 a wk., average 
$3, in a 16-mo. agreement between New York Tele- 
phone Co. and the Telephone Traffic Union (Ind.). 
Agreements with 8 independent unions with 66,000 
employees in the state also were signed. Work 
hours in the metropolitan districts were reduced 
from 8 fo 715 hrs. beginning Jan. 1, 1957, and late 
evening shift reduced from 7 to 644 hrs. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. signed 2 yr. con- 
tracts for 34,000 employees with Commercial Tele- 
graphers U. and American Communications Assn., 
gave 13c an hour increase Jan. 1, 1957, and 5c 
additional for inequities. Western Electric Co. and 
Communications Workers of America Inc. 

Telephone Installers at central exchanges in 44 
states received increases of from 8c to 12c an hr. 
in agreement between Western Electric Co. and 
Communication Workers of America, affecting 
18,000. 

In July, 1956, the last of the discharge cases 
growing out of the 72-day strike of the Com- 
munications Workers against Southern Bell was 
arbitrated. Of the 243 workers originally dis- 
charged, 17 elected not to have their cases heard, 
173 were reinstated with back pay, and 43 others 
had discharges sustained. Pay awards totaled 
over $200,000. After the settlement Southern Bell 
filed about 14 damage suits against CWA and its 
officers, citing damages of $5,000,000, and brought 
charges of unfair labor practices against the 
union and each of the locals. Several hundred 
court cases and criminal charges grew out of the 


altercation. TEAMSTERS 

Teamsters employed by 1,200 firms in the Em- 
pire State Highway Assn. won a 4-yr. contract, 
the first 2-yr. increase averaging 18.5c an hr. 
Pension fund payments, raised by 5.5c an hr. to 
11.5¢, will permit retirement at $100 a mo., ex- 
eluding social security, at 65. Added medical bene- 
fits were won. The 8,000 men affected were 
members of a New York union that refused to 
follow the directions of the Detroit hq. of the 
teamsters and acted independently. 

Teamsters obtained pay increases of from 4c 

to 36c an hr., average about 1044c, for 17,000 
employees of Montgomery, Ward & Co. Partici- 
pation in group insurance plan was no longer 
compulsory and the company assumed one-third 
of its cost; pay for jury duty and other benefits 
were awarded. 
A 5-day fuel strike ended in New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 20 when the local of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters received a package in- 
crease worth 30c to 35c an hr. It included $1 a 
day rise, 344c an hr. for welfare benefits, and 
pension payment by fuel distributors of 14c an 
hr. for each hour worked by driver and main- 
tenance man. Daily pay would be $20.23 a day, 
and with benefits would reach $24.71. Delivery 
of practically all coal and 60% of fuel oil had 
been stopped in metropolitan New York. 

In Detroit teamsters on 3 newspapers struck 
Dec. 1, 1955, stopping publication during the holi- 
day season and getting a settlement with 2 yr. 
agreement Jan. 14, 1955. 


MINE WORKERS GET MORE PAY 

United Mine Workers of America (Ind.) signed 
an agreement with the Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors Assn., providing for an increase of $1.20 daily 
as of Oct. 1, 1956; on Apr. 1, 1957, 80c will be 
added. Holiday work will be paid double, summer 
vacation pay goes up from $140 to $180; $40 has 
been added for 3 days during Christmas holi- 
days. John L. Lewis, pres., told the Mine Workers 
convention in Cincinnati that it should not press 
for the 6-hr. day. “I think if the convention wants 
it, it can get it in the next contract, with pay for 
6 hours. These are the facts of life we have to 
consider. If you want to stop eating so much 
and loaf more, we can get you the 6-hour day.’ 


i i te ee 


elsewhere. 
ALUMINUM WORKERS 

Aluminum Workers International Union signed 
a 3-year, no-strike contract with Aluminum Co. 
of America, Aug. 1, averting strike of 16,000. 
Employees received increases of 1134c an hr.— 
915¢ across the board and 214c, to a total of 5%4c, 
in company’s contribution to wage inequities ad- 
justment; also increases of 1044c in 1957, 942 in. 
1958, and higher incentive pay. Alcoa provided for 
a semi-annual cost-of-living escalator clause, @ 
seventh paid holiday, pay for jury duty, and other 
benefits and will pay ic an hr., and an addi- 
tional 14c in 1958, to the cost of insurance for 
workers’ dependents. A supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plan begins in August, 1957, giving 
benefits up to 52 weeks to workers with at least 
2 yrs. service. Reynolds Metals Co. signed for a 
package similar in most categories. 

The 26,000 Steelworkers at Alcoa and Reynolds 
went on strike July 31 and on Aug. 9 obtained a 
3-yr. contract substantially like that of the 
Aluminum Workers. Similar arrangements were 
made by Steelworkers at Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW INVOKED 

International Longshoremen’s Assn., (ILA) un- 
affiliated since 1953, when it wes expelled by AFL 
on charges of corrupt practices, won an election 
Oct. 17 to represent the New York waterfront 
over the International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen (IBL). It called a strike Nov. 15 at 
all Atlantic and Gulf ports to enforce demands in 
negotiations with New York Shipping Assn. The 
strike spread to all U. S. seaports Nov. 19 when 
the International Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union began a 24-hr. walkout on the West 
Coast. President Eisenhower Nov. 22 declared 
the dock tieup would, if continued, ‘‘imperil the 
national health and safety.’’ This started Taft- 
Hartley law procedures under which Federal Judge 
Frederick van Pelt Bryan Nov. 24 signed an 
order prohibiting the strike for the next 10 
days. Longshoremen returned to their jobs Noy. 
26. On Nov. 30 Judge Bryan extended the in- 
junction to the full 80 days, ending Feb. 12, 1957. 


OTHER PAY INCREASES 

Railroads—Pennsylvania Railroad gave Trans- 
port Workers Union a 1314c increase, retroactive 
to Dec. 1, 1955, for 22,500 nonoperating employees, 
an additional 4c wage adjustment for 8,000 freight 
car inspectors and repair-men and 7 paid holidays. 

Railroad Yardmasters of America won a $43 a 
mo. increase for 4,500 members, retroactive to Oct. 
1, 1955, on most railroads. Also 4,000 members 
of the American Train Dispatchers Assn. won 
$34 a mo. increase—basic of $25.80, the rest dif- 
ferential adjustment. 

Rubber—B. F. Goodrich Co. granted the Rubber 
Workers Union increase of 6.2c an hr. and unem- 
ployment benefits. Similar agreements were made 
with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., United States 
Rubber Co, and Firestone. 

Clothing—Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
Clothing Manufacturers Assn. agreed to a 121c 
an hr. rise, 13.9¢ for those on a 36-hr. week, 
effective June, 1957, and increased health in- 
surance and hospitalization. The industry ex- 
pected price increases to consumers of 4% to 5% 
would be required. About 150,00 employees will 
gain. In July ACW won a 10c an hr. increase and 
fringe benefits for 100,000 shirt workers. 

American Viscose Corp. agreed to a 3-yr. con- 
tract for 11,000 workers, with an increase of 4%, 
effective June 1, 1957 (5c to 9c an hr.) increased 
retirement benefits and ending of employee contri- 
butions to the pension program, retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1956. A disability program will give month- 
ly allowances of $45 and life insurance policies 
up to $3,000. 

In Cleveland the publication of 3 dailies was 
stopped from Noy. 1 to Noy. 15, by the Cleve- 
land Newspaper Guild. The settlement called for 
increases of from $4 to $6.50 a week the first year 
and $2.50 a week the second year in 3 wage 
classifications. 

Pacific Coast shipbuilders gave an increase of 


18c an hr. to 18,000 shipyard workers, and other 
benefits. 


- California Metal Trades Assn., representing 100 

member shops, gave increase of from 15.5c to 33.5¢ 
an hr. to 6,000, also improved vacation and health 
insurance benefits. 


AFL-CIO 


Executive Council, AFL-CIO, in August adopted 
a policy on charters to local unions to prevent 
racketeering. It denied charters to paper locals, 
-locals formed by raiding other unions, persons 
engaged in illicit activities and groups previously 
expelled from the parent body or affiliates. Char- 
ters will be withdrawn when violations are found. 
Charges of corrupt influences over certain unions 
s were being investigated, these including the Dis- 
E tillery Workersfi the Laundry Workers and the 
Allied Industrial Workers. John Dioguardi (Johnny 
S Dio) had obtained 6 local charters from the latter. 
: The Council by 17 to 5 recommended that the 
- general board endorse the Stevenson-Kefauver 
: ticket without making an attempt to control any- 
body’s vote. George Meany, pres., AFL-CIO said: 
= “American labor is nonparty—we will not adopt 
ei any political party as our own, nor will we become 
: the stepchild of any political party.” 

The Committee on Political Education, an- 
nounced it hoped to raise $3,000,000 to be used 
to elect a Democratic President and Congressmen 

= “friendly to labor.’”’ : 
In June AFL-CIO dedicated its Washington ha., 


President of the United States 


Address: The President, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Also, The President and Mrs. —. 

Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear 
Mr, President. More intimately: My~dear Mr. 
President. Also: Dear Mr, President and Mrs. 
——————. The Vice President takes the same 
forms as President. 

Cabinet Officers 

Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., or The Hon. Mr, John Smith. 
Similar addresses for other members of the Cabi- 
net. Also: Secretary and Mrs. John Smith. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. 
Also: Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 


Officers of Army and Navy 

Address: Careful attention should be given to 
the precise rank, thus: General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur; Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. Also Brigadier General John Smith, United 
States Army, or abbreviated, Brig. General John 
Smith, USA, or Captain (Capt.) John Smith, USN. 
If he is retired, Rtd. is added. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear General. All gen- 
eral officers, whatever-rank, are entitled to be ad- 
dressed as generals, Likewise a lieutenant colonel 
is addressed as Colonel and first and second lieu- 
tenants are addressed as Lieutenant. 

Warrant officers and flight officers are addressed 
as Mister. Chaplains are addressed as Chaplain. 

' A Catholic chaplain may be addressed as Father. 
Members. of the Army Nurse Corps are addressed as 
Nurse. WACs may be addressed informally by 
their equivalent army rank. Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy are addressed as Cadet 
officially and in written correspondence. Aviation 
and other cadets of the Army and Air Force are 
addressed as Cadet. Noncommissioned officers are 
addressed by their titles. 

The Bench 


Address: Chief Justice of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court~of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. Also Mr. Justice Smith, for an associate 
justice. Other judges are The Hon. John Smith, 
Associate Judge, U. S. District Court, etc. Salu- 
tations: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Chief Justice, or 
Dear Mr. Justice. Also, for others, Dear Sir or 
Dear Judge Smith. 

Members of Congress 


Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. Or Sen. John Smith, 
etc. Also The Hon. John Smith, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C.: Or Rep. John 
Smith, etc. Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator, Dear 
Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear Mr. 
Smith. A Representative should never be ad- 
dressed as Congressman. 


Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 
Address: The Hon. Mr. John Smith, followed by 
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Lace ia oil by a Eisenhower. The 
‘xecutive Council vo Oo begin an organi 
drive in the textile industry. eae 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, 96,000 members, independent since 
1873, was endorsed for membership by the Execu- 
tive Council, AFL-CIO. The Brotherhood bars 
Negroes and labor officials were working to have 
this ban removed. 

The Council had difficulties with the Teamsters. 
Jas. R. Hoffa, Detroit, vice pres., of the Teamsters 
Brotherhood, announced he would lend the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Assn, (ILA), sus- 
pended labor body, $400,000 to help pay debts of 
$600,000 incurred since its ouster by the AFL. This 
came under a mutual insurance agreement, and 
apparently was owed to the United Mine Workers’ 
treasury. George Meany, pres., AFL-CIO, warned 
against the loan, and at the request of Dave 
Beck, president of the Teamsters, Hoffa withdrew 
it. ILA cancelled its alliance with the Teamsters. 
AFL-CIO was supporting the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union, a rival body. 

A goal of 26,000,000 new members has been set 
by John W. Livingston, organizing director. Two 
committees were named to raise funds for a mass 
organizing drive. The South is the principal ob- 
jective. Nationally the drive will include oil and 
natural gas, wholesale and retail trade, service 
trades, finance and Government employees. 


: Forms of Address for Persons of Rank and Public Office 


his title. He can be addressed either at his em- 
bassy, or at the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. A foreign ambassador is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear. Mr. Ambassador. A foreign 
ambassador is Your Excellency. 


Governors and Mayors are often addressed as 
The Hon. John Smith, Governor of ——————, 
or The Hon. John Smith, Mayor of ———————; 
also Governor John Smith, State House, Albany, 
N. Y¥., or Mayor John Smith, City Hall, Erie, Pa. 


The Clergy 


Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII, State of Vatican City, Italy. 
Salutation: Your Holiness or Most Holy Father. 


Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smith; 
salutation: Your Eminence. An archbishop or a 
bishop is addressed The Most Reverend, and the 
salutation is Your Excellency. A monsignor who 
is a papal chamberlain is The Very Reverend 
Monsignor and saluted as Very Reverend Mon- 
signor; a monsignor who is a domestic prelate is 
The Right Reverend Monsignor and salutation is 
Right Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addressed 
Reverend John Smith, and saluted as Reverend 
Father, or Dear Reverend Father. In addressing 
a priest of a religious order letters designating 
his order follow his name on the address. A 
Brother is addressed Brother ———————, and 
saluted Dear Brother . A Sister takes 
the same form. 


A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
The Right Reverend John Smith; salutation is 
Right Reverend Sir, or Dear Bishop Smith. If a 
clergyman is a Doctor of Divinity, he is addressed: 
The Reverend John Smith, D. D., and the salu- 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. The 
D. D. 1s omitted when a clergyman does not have 
the degree; the salutation then is Dear Mr. Smith. 


A bishop of the Methodist Church is addressed 
Bishop John Smith with titles following, and 
saluted as Dear Bishop Smith. 


Royalty and Nobility 


An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 
Sir, or Your Imperial Majesty. 

A King or Queen is addressed as His Majesty 
(Name), King of (Name), or Her Majesty (Name), 
Queen of (Name). Salutation: Sir, or Madam, or 
May it please Your Majesty. 

Princes and Princesses and other persons of royal 
blood are addressed as His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness, and saluted with May it please Your Royal 
Highness. 

A Duke or Marquis is My Lord Duke (or Mar- 
quis), a Duke is His (or Your) Grace, 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as Madam, 
with the further alternative of Your Ladyship, or 
Your Grace, if she is of high rank. 


Labor Union Memberships, United States 


Source: American Federation of Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations and ‘World ; 
Almanac Questionnaire. 


UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP OF 25,000 OR OVER 


AFL-CIO Unions 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
Sustrial Workers of America, United.. 

ustrial Workers of America, Int’l Union 
Saker and Confectionery Workers Int'l 
Union of America 
Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ 
Int'l] Union of America, The Journeymen 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, Int'l 
Hirothernood Of... ee we 
Bookbinders, Int’! Brotherhood of 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union.......... 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers Int’l Union of United 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers I'nt’l 
inion of America... ......2.0.--..... 
pares | oe Structural Iron Workers, Int’l 
CU Ste Se cae ae 
Building Service Employees int'l tion! 
Carmen of America, Brotherhood Railway 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood of 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Int'l 
WOM, United... cea ee 
Chemical Workers Union, Int’l.. 
Clothing Workers of America, 
PIO AINATOR tole tyke: ee oe emi ele 
Communications Workers of America. 
Blectrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
PeMMUTION Of is. ce as a hoe ee cones 
Electrical Workers, Int’l Brotherhood of 
Engineers, Int’l Union of Operating 
Fire Fighters, Int'l Ass'n of 
Firemen and Oilers, Int'l sp rouooot of 
Furniture Workers of America, United. 
Garment Workers of America, United, . 
Garment Workers Union, Int’l Ladies’ | | | 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 
PRGIICH ROTO loi ls ts site vase das tye es 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Ass’n of the United 
States and Canada 
Glass Workers Union, American Flint. 
Peroun mens Employees, American Fed- 
eration of 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Int'l 
MOMIODMUOTTEG GS. nc ones ccs vate nran.e 
Hod Paurlers, Building and Common 
Laborers Union of America, Int'l. 
Hotel and Restaurant Thad. bok 
Bartenders’ Int'l Union. 
Laundry Workers Int'l Union. 
Leather Goods, Plastics 
workers Union, Int'l... .....66...: 
Letter Carriers, Nat'l Ass’n of...) )..: 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated . 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
PSTOMMIEDHOOGAOL sc sce eka eee 
Machinists, Int’) Ass’n of............... 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Brother- 
hood of a 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
America, Industrial Union of 


‘and 


and 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated........ 
Mechanics Educational Society of cas or: 
Metal Workers Int’n Ass’n, Sheet. a 
Millers, American Federation of Grain: 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America, Int’! 


38,246 
1,353,993 
83,341 
141,387 
66,260 
150,750 
20/000 
45,000 
120,448 


124590 
750,000 


35,886 
74,696 


249,771 
248,983 


305,964 
461,391 
000 


373,118 
42,695 


49,893 
30,144 


53,377 
32,000 
398,207 


300,000 
77,250 


32,738 
100,000 
27,417 


96,000 
673,075 


152,727 


30,135 
40,285 


300,835 
49,423 
50,000 
32,159 


72,593 


Musicians, American Federation of...... 255, 
Office Employes Int'l Union........... - 46,767 
of dar 2 and Atomic Workers Int'l 165,18 
et pg pe pf patente of America, United $2,457 
Paperhangers 0 
ert Oy Brother! tong = 38a a eh 184,824 
Paper Makers, Int'l eed cherhood Usd. 65,763 
Paperworkers ‘of America, United... .... 45,541 
Plasterers’ and Cement Mason's Int'l 
Sonn D a United States and Canada, igh 
Plumbing ae Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
Uni tates and Canada, United Ass'n 
of cps and Apprentices of the.. 200, 
Post Office Clerks, Nat'l Federation of. 100,857 
Printing Pressmen's.and ts’ Union 
of North America, Mt'l.............. 89,847 
EoD Sulphite and Baper Mill Workers of 
the United Sta and Canada, Int'l 
Brotherhood oe Be Re 5. clave Snel eee 157,571 


Railway Employees of America, Amalga- 
mated Ass'n of Street and Electric. 130,518 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Em- 

ployees, Brotherhood of............:. 269,477 
Retail Clerks Int'l Ass’n...........-... 278,394 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 

ATRIDNG: ticdis ictal steeds ne eee 01,650 
Rubber. Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 

Workers of America, United.......... 170,505 
Seafarers Int'l Union of, North America. . 52,112 
Shoe Workers of America, United........ 50,345 
Stage Employes and Moving Picture Ma- 

chine Operators of the United States and 

Canada, Int’l Alliance of Theatrical. 50,100 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 

American Federation of.............. 113,24 


Steelworkers of America, United......... 
Teachers, American Federation of 
Teamsters, Chauffers, Warehousemen and 

Helpers of America, Int'l Brotherhood of 


Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad..... ,000 
Telegraphers’ Union, the Commercial . 28,007 
Textile Workers of America, United. 47,586 
Textlle Workers Union of America....... 190,000 
Tobacco Workers Int'l Unlon........... 25,803 
Transport Workers Union of Amerlca.... 4 
Typographical Union, Int’l............. 77,802 
Upholsterers’ Int’l1 Union of North 

Oris (oS Aan, So a eee ETS 54,479 
Utility Workers Union of America... _. | 52,973 
Woodworkers of America, Int’l.......... 53 

Independent Unions* 

Confederated Unions of America........ 25,000 
Federal Employees, Nat'l Federation of. . 90,000 
Letter Carriers Ass’n, Nat’] Rural. ; 36,343 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 75,000 
Longshoremen’s Ass'n, Int’l............ 60,000 
Longshorsiey 8 and Warehousemen’s 

WnSOn NG eo skate Raga te te ea eee 65,000 
Mine, Mill se Smelter Workers, Int'l 

Union ots teens sek. tM 80,000 
Mine Workers of America, United....... ,000 
Post Office Clerks, United Nat’l Ass’n of. 40,000 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of,..... 16,000 
Batyey Conductors and Brakemen, Order 

Wa Wo a.) hit Re Rae DORI SNC 30, 

salaried Unions, Nat’l Federation of. ae 'b00 
Telephone Unions, Alliance of Independent 120,000 


* Some figures represent international membership. 


Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S, Department of Labor 


Number | Workers Man Numb WwW 
Year stoppages! involved | days idle Year econnaace inccees devon 
Average i Average 
1935 to 1939 2,862] 1,130,000] 16,900,000|| 1947-49. .... 3,573 
HOO} eas axe 2,508] 577,000] _6,7017000||1951.......... 4,737 3350°000 33° $00" ooe 
1941 erek 5 4,288 2,363,000 23,048,000 1952 Sea 5,117| 3°540:000] 59:100:000 
tones ; \ ,183, Ss see 5, : ; 
MSS Secs 3,752| 1,981,000] 13,501/000/|1954.........- 3468 530/000 3 800/000 
foie)... 4/956] 2,116,000] _8,721,000||1955.........- 4,320] 2,650,000 00, 
1945. period” 4,750} 3,470,000] 38,000,000||1956 Jan. (est.) 50| 85.0 2'000;000 
Dee. 8. 1941- Mar, test) 320] Sereda] 3208-000 
Aug. 14, 1945.. 14,371| 6,744,000] 36,300,000 Apr. (est.) 350 120;000 1'800'000 
i 1003) $14987009/426-000:000)) May (est. 450] 190.000) “2.800.000 
ee ; :170, :600, June (est.) 350 115,000] _2:100'000 
aipdnhoecc..... 3,419] 1/960;000} 34/100;000 July (est.) 400 ; ‘600! 
TE, See 3,606] 3.030.000] 50,500,000 Aug. (est. ett aera He 
ORD ME Sesc..0 4/843! 2,410,000! 38,800/000! Sept ee} 320 130) 000 Pee0! 000 


PRESIDENT—Dwight D. Eisenhower, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Subject to income tax, receives compen- 
Sation of $100,000 a year, and in addition an 
expense allowance, also taxable, of $50,000 to 
assist in defraying expenses resulting from his 
Official duties. Also there may be expended for 
or on account of the traveling expenses of the 
President and official entertainment not exceed- 
ing $40,000 per annum. 


VICE PRESIDENT—Richard M.-Nixon, of Cali- 
fornia, Salary $35,000 a year and $10,000 for 
expenses, ali of which is taxable. 

Estab- 


Order of succession to the Presidency. 
lished by Act of Congress, approved July 18, 
1947, as amended: 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Members of the Cabinet in the order listed below, 
with. the exception of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. No Amendment has yet 
been passed to include such office in the order of 
Succession to the presidency. ‘ 


THE CABINET 


As of January 1, 1957 
(Salaries $25,000 each) 
ocr cary of State—John Foster Dulles, of New 
Tr 


ork, 
peecenty of the Treasury—George M. Humphrey, 
(3) io. 
Secretary of Defense—Charles Erwin Wilson, of 
Michigan. 
eorer General—Herbert Brownell Jr., of New 
ork. 
Postmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan. 
Secretary of the Interior—Frederick A. Seaton, 
of Nebraska. 
eee. of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson, of 
ah, 
Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts. 
pecs stan? of Labor—James P. Mitchell, of New 
ersey. 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Marion B. Folsom, of New York. 


The White House Staff 


Assistant to the President—Sherman Adams. 
Deputy Assistant—Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, 
USA, ret. 
Secretary to the President—Bernard M. Shanley. 
Secretaries—James C. Hagerty (press), Maxwell 
M. Rabb (cabinet), Col. A. J. Goodpaster, USA 
(staff), Ann C. Whitman (personal), and Mary 
Jane McCaffree (personal and social secretary 
to Mrs. Hisenhower). si 
Special Counsel—Gerald D. Morgan. ic 
Special Assistant for National Security Affairs— 
Robert Cutler. E 
Special Assistants—Lewis L. Strauss, Kevin’ Mc- 
Cann, Harold E. Stassen, Maj. Gen. John S. 
Bragdon, USA, ret., Meyer Kestnbaum, Edward 
P. Curtis, Thomas P. Pike, Gabriel Hauge and 
Clarence B. Randall. 
Adviser on Personnel Management—Philip Young. 
Special Consultant—Clarence Francis. 
Administrative Assistants—I. Jack Martin, Bryce 
N. Harlow, Howard Pyle and Jack Z. Anderson. 
Physician—Maj. Gen. Howard McC. Synder, USA. 
Military Aide—Col. Robert L. Schulz, USA. 
Naval Aide—Comdr. Edward L. Beach, USN. 
Air Force Aide—Lt. Col. William G. Draper, USAF. 


Department of State 
(Created July 27, 1789) 
Secretary of State—John Foster Dulles. 
Under Secretary—Christian A. Herter. 
Director, Intl. Cooperation Adm.—John B. Hol- 
lister, i i 
Deputy Under Sec. for Political Affairs—Robert 
Murphy. 
Deputy Under Sec. for Adm.—Loy W. Henderson. 
Deputy Under Sec. for Economic Affairs—Herbert 
V. Prochnow, 
Counselor—Douglas MacArthur, 2d. 


Assistant Secretaries for: 
European Affairs—Vancy. 
Far Eastern Affairs—Walter S. Robertson. — 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs— 
William M. Rountree. 
Inter-American Affairs—Vacancy. ; 
Intl. Organization Affairs—Francis O; Wilcox. 
Policy Planning—Robert R. Bowie. 
Congressional Relations—Robert C. Hill. 
Public Affairs—Carl W. McCardle. 
Controller—I. W., Carpenter, Jr. 
Legal Adviser—Herman Phlieger. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Terms of office of the President and Vice President, from Janua: 
, ry 20, 1957 to January 20, 1961. 
No person may be elected President of the United States for more than two foiryeas Cocke 


Administrator, Security and Consular Affairs— 
Scott McLeod. 

Special Asst. for Intelligence—W. Park Arm- 
strong, Jr. 

Chief of Protocol—John F, Simmons. 

Foreign Service Inst.—Harold B. Hoskins, director. 


Treasury Department 
(Created Sept. 2, 1789) 


Secretary of the Treasury—George M. Humphrey. 

Under Secretary—W. Randolph Burgess. 

Assistant Secretaries—Andrew N. Overby, David 
W. Kendall and Laurence B. Robbins. 

General Counsel—Fred C. Scribner, Jr. 

Adm, Asst. Secretary—William W. Parsons. 

Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson, 

Comptroller of the Currency—Ray M. Gidney. 

Treasurer of the U. S.—Ivy Baker Priest. 


Commissioners: 
Accounts—Robert W. Maxwell. 
Customs—Ralph Kelly. 
Internal Revenue—Russell C. Harrington. 
Narcotics—Harry J. Anslinger. 
Public Debt—Edwin L. Kilby. 


Directors: 
Administrative Services—Paul McDonald. 
Engraving and Printing—Henry J. Holtzclaw. 
International Finance—George H. Willis. 
The Mint—William H. Brett. 

U. S. Secret Service—U. E. Baughman, Chief. 

U. S. Coast Guard—Vice Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, 
Commandant 

U. S. Savings Bonds Division—John R. Buckley, 
director. 


Department of Defense 


(Created Sept. 18, 1947, consolidating the De- 
partment of the Navy, created April 30, 1789; the 
Department of the Army, August 7, 1789; and the 
Department of the Air Force, Sept. 18, 1947, into 
a single executive department.) 


Secretary of Defense—Charles Erwin Wilson. 
Deputy Sec. of Defense—Reuben B. Robertson, Jr. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 
Applications Engineering—Frank D. Newbury. 
Comptroller—Wilfred J. McNeil. 
Health & Medical—Frank B. Berry. 
International Security Affairs—Gordon Gray. 
Legislative & Public Affairs—Robert Tripp Ross. 
Manpower, Personnel & Reserve—Carter Lane 
Burgess. 
Properties & Installations—Floyd S. Bryant. 
Research & Development—Clifford C. Furnas, 
Supply & Logistics—Vacancy. 
General Counsel—Mansfield D. Sprague. 
Asst, to Sec. of Defense (Atomic Energy)—Herbert 


of Defense (Special Operations)— 
G. B. Erskine. 
Special Asst. to Sec. of Defense—Eger V. Mur- 
phree, Hugh Dean. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Chairman—Adm,. Arthur W. Radford, USN. 
Air Force—Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF. 
Army—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, USA. 
Navy—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, USN. 
Marine Corps—Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, 
USMC. (on Marine Corps matters only). 
Director, Joint Staff—Vice Adm. B. L. Austin, 
USN. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Secretary of the Army—Wilber M. Brucker. 
Under Secretary—Charles C. Finucane. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 

Manpower & Reserve Forces—Hugh M. Milton, 


2d. 
Civil-Military Affairs—George H. Roderick. 
Logistics—Frank H. Higgins. 
Financial Management—Chester R. Davis. 
Director of Research and Development—William 
H. Martin. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. 
Comptroller of the Army—Lt. Gen. Laurin L. 
Williams. 
Chief of Information & Education—Maj. Gen. 
Guy S. Meloy, Jr. | 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Silas B. Hays. 
Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. John A. Klein. 
Continental Army Command—Gen. Willard G. 
Wyman. 
Women’s Army Corps—Col. Irene O. Galloway. 
National Guard Bureau—Maj. Gen. Edgar C. 
Erickson. 
Army Reserve & ROTC Affairs—Brig. Gen. Philip 
F. Lindeman. 
U, 8S. Military Academy—Maj. Gen. 
Davidson. 


Garrison 


ie eg el 


ee 
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Commanding Generals: 
ist Army—Lt. Gen, Thomas W. Herren. 
2nd Army—Lt. Gen. Charles EB. Hart. 
3rd Army—Lt. Gen. Thomas F, Hickey. 
4th Army—Lt, Gen. John H. Collier. 
5th Army—Lt. Gen, William H. Arnold. 

6th Army—Lt. Gen. Robert N. Young. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Secretary of the Navy—Charles S. Thomas. 

Under Secretary—Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 

Assistant Secretaries for: 
Material—Raymond H. Fogler. 
Air—Garrison Norton. : 
Financial Management—William B. Franke. 
Personnel and Reserve Forces—Albert Pratt. 
Administrative Asst. to the Sec. of the Navy— 
John H. Dillon: P 

eee Naval Operations—Adm. Arleigh A. 

urke. 

Commandant of the Marine Corps—Gen. 
dolph McC. Pate. 

Bureau Chiefs: 
Aeronautics—Rear Adm. J. S. Russell. 
Medicine & Surgery—Rear Adm. B. W. Hogan, 


Ran- 


Naval Personnel—Vice Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr. 

‘Ordnance—Rear Adm. F. S. Withington. 

Ships—Rear Adm. A. G. Mumma. 

Supplies and Accounts—Rear Adm. R. J. Arnold, 
sc 


Yards and Docks—Rear Adm. R.H. Meade, CHC. 
Judge Advocate General—Rear Adm. Chester Ward. 
Office Chiefs: 

Administrative Office—Frank V. Kent. 

Analysis and Review—Wells H. Thomsen. 

General Counsel—F. Trowbridge vom_ Baur. 

Industrial Relations—Rear Adm. R. E. Cronin. 

Information—Rear Adm. E. B. Taylor. 

Navy Comptroller—Rear Adm. H. P. Smith. 

Navy Management Office—E. D. Dwyer, act. 

Naval Material—Vice Adm. E. W. Clexton. 

Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale Reserves—Capt. 

A. S. Miller. 

Naval Research—Rear Adm. R. Bennett. 

Savings Bonds—Comdr. F. L. Lawrance, SC. 

Legislative Liaison—Rear Adm. E. C. Stephan. 
Comdr. Military Sea Transportation Service— 

Vice Adm. J. M. Will. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Secretary of the Air Force—Donald A. Quarles. 
Under Secretary—James H. Douglas. 

Assistant Secretaries for: 

Financial Management—Lyle S. Garlock. | 

aeorewer, Personnel & Res. Forces—David S. 

mith. 

Material—Dudley C. Sharp. 

Research & Development—Richard E. Horner, act. 
Special Asst. for Intelligence—Frederick Ayer, Jr. 
Special Asst. for Installations—John M. Ferry. 
Admin. Asst.—John J. McLaughlin. 

General Counsel—John A, Johnson. 7 
Information Services—Brig. Gen. Andrew J. Kin- 


ney, dir. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Nathan F. Twining. 
Vice Chief of Staff—Gen. Thomas D. White. 
Sec. of the Air Staff—Col. Lawrence F. Loesch. 
Asst. Chiefs of Staff: 
Reserve Forces—Maj. Gen. Wm. E. Hall. 
Guided Missiles—Brig. Gen. Charles M. Me- 
Corkle, act, 

Installations—Maj. Gen. Lee B. Washbourne. 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Dan C. Ogle. 
Judge Advocate General—Maj. Gen. Reginald C., 

Harmon. 

Inspector General—Lt. Gen, Elmer J. Rogers, Jr. 
Air Adjutant General—Col. Edward E, Toro. 
Major Continental Air Commands—Headquarters 

Command, USAF, Bolling, AFB, Washington, 

D. C. Other commands: (Defense), Colorado 

Springs, Colo.; (Materiel), Dayton, Ohio; (Proy- 

ing Ground), Valparaiso, Fla.; (Research and 

Development), Baltimore, Md.; (Training), Bel- 

leville, Ill.; (Air University), Montgomery, Ala,; 

(Continental Air), Hempstead, N. Y.; (Military 

Air Transport Service), Andrews, AFB, Md.; 

(Strategic Air), Omaha, Nebr.; (Tactical Air), 

Hampton, Va.; Air Academy Denver, Colo. 


Department of Justice 
(Created Sept. 24, 1789) 


Attorney General—Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
Executive Asst, to Atty. General—John V. Lindsay. 
Deputy Attorney General—William P. Rogers. 
Solicitor General—J. Lee Rankin, 
Director, Publ. Information—G. Frederick Mullen. 
Pardon 4ttorney—Reed Cozart. 
Assistant Attorneys General for: 

Tax—Charles K. Rice. 

Antitrust—Victor R. Hansen. 

Lands—Perry W. Morton. 

Civil—George C. Doub. 

Criminal—Warren Olney, 3d. 

Internal Security—William F. Tompkins. 

Administration—S. A. Andretta. 
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omas G. Finucane, chmn. 
‘ames V. Bennett, director. 
Board of Parole—Scovel Richardson, chmn. 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—James V. Bennett, 
comm. 


Post Office Department 


(Created March 9, 1829; py a branch of 
Treasury Dept. Only portfolio in Cabinet that ex- 
pires every 4 years.) 


Operations—Norman R. Abrams. 

Transportation—E. George Siedle. 
Facilities—Ormonde A. Kieb. 
Finance—Vacancy. 
Personnel—Eugene J. Lyons. 


Department of the Interior 
(Created March 3, 1849) 


Secretary of the Interior—Fred A. Seaton. ‘ 
Under Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries—Fred G. Aandahl, Felix E. 
Wormser, D. Otis Beasley. 
Directors for: : : 
Land Management—Edward Woozley. 
_ Geological Survey—Thomas B. Nolan. 
National Park Service—Conrad L. Wirth. 
Bureau of Mines—Marling J. Ankeny. 
Fish and Wildlife Service—John L. Farley. 
Office of Territories—Anthony T. Lausi. 
Commissioner, Bureau of: 
Indian Affairs—Glenn L. Emmons. 
Reclamation—Wilbur A. Dexheimer 
Administrator: 
Bonneville Power Adm.—William A. Pearl. 
Southwestern Power Adm.—Douglas G. Wright. 
Southeastern Power Adm.—Charles W. Leavy. 


Department of Agriculture 
(Created May 15, 1862) 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson. 
Under Secretary—True D. Morse. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 
Federal—State Relations—Ervin L. Peterson. 
Marketing & Foreign Agriculture—Earl L. Butz. 
Agricultural Stabilization—Marvin L. McLain. 
Agricultural Credit Services—K. L. Scott, director. 
General Counsel—R. L. Farrington. 
Exec, Asst. to the Secretary—Milan D. Smith. 
Agric. Conservation Program Service—Paul M. 
pre Mabe Servi 
gric. eting Service—O. V. Wells, admin. 
Agric. Research Service—B. T. Shaw, admin, 
Commodity Credit Corp.—True D. Morse, pres. 
Commodity Exch. Authority—Rodger R.. Kauff- 
man, admin. ; 
Commedity Stabilization Service—Walter C. Ber- 
e ger, ae. haa ; 
armer Coop, Service—Joseph G. K: 
Farmers Home—Kermit H. PHtansén. Ranta 
Fed. Crop. Ins. Corp.—Frank N. McCartney, mgr. 
et tone Service—Clarence M. Ferguson, 
Foreign Agric. Service—Gwynn Gar 
Forest Service—Richard E. *MeArdie. ‘chief me 
Rural, Electrification —David A. Hamil, admin 
onservation Serv: s &. i 
Sloe oes ce—D,. A. Williams, admin. 
ean he Serpe ist C. Wheeler, director. 
xaminers—Glen J. r - 
peer ep J. Gifford, chief ex 
-Information—R. L. Webster, director. 
Plant and Operations—F. R. Mangham, director. 


Department of Commerce 


(Created March 4, 1913; previous] 
Commerce and Labor, craavedt Feb. 14, Tay, ee 
Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair Wee 
Under Secretary—Walter Williams. = 


Under Secretary for T a 
Rothschild. > ransportation—Louis S, 


Bsr Aare foe for: 
nternation airs—H. C. McClellan. 
Domestic Affairs—Frederick H. Mueller, 
. Administration—George T. Moore. 
Director, Bureau of: 

nen re W. Burgess. 

st an etic § — 
Arnold Karo. ee 
Standards—Allen V. Astin. 
ts Commer ce—-Loring K. Macy. 
is Economics—M. Joseph Meehan. 

Bureau of Public Roads—C. Db. Curtiss. comm 
Civil Aeronautics Adm.—James T, Pyle, act admin 
Federal Maritime Board—C. G. Morse, chmn. — 


Adm. H, 
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Department of Labor 
(Created March 4, 1913) 
Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell. 
Under Secretary—Vacancy. 
Assistant Secretaries: Rocco C. Siciliano, J. Ernest 
Wilkins, vacancy. 
Administrative Asst. Sec.—James E. Dodson. 
Solicitor—Stuart Rothman. 
irector, Bureau of: 
Apprenticeship—William F. Patterson. 
ployees’ Compensation—William McCauley. 
Employment Security—Robert C. Goodwin. 
Labor Standards—Paul BE. Gurske. 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights—R. K. Salyers. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—Ewan Clague, comm. 


Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board—Theo- 
dore M. Schwartz, chairman. 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions— 
Newell Brown, administrator. 

Women’s Bureau—Alice K. Leopold, director. 


Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare 
(Created April 11, 1953) 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Marion B. Folsom. 
Under Secretary—Herold C. Hunt. 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service—Dr, 
Leroy E, Burney. 
Commissioners of: 
Food and Drugs—George P, Larrick. 
Education—Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick. 
Social Security—Charles I. Schottland. 
Vocational Rehabilitation—Mary Switzer, dir. 


JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
(As of January 1, 1957) 
Administrative Office: Supreme Court Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
each took his seat.) 
Chief Justice of the United States ($35,500)— 
Earl Warren, of Calif. (1891—took oath of office 


Tom (Thomas C.) Clark, of Texas (1899—Aug. 24, 
1949); John Marshall Harlan, of N. Y. (1899- 
March 28, 1955); William Joseph Brennan, Jr., 
of New Jersey (1906—Oct. 16, 1956). 

Clerk—John T. Fey. Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt. 
Reporter—Walter Wyatt. Librarian—Helen New- 
pean: Press Information—Banning E. Whitting- 
on, 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 
Chief Judge—Noble J. Johnson, Indiana. 
Associate Judges—Ambrose O’Connell, N. Y.; 
Eugene Worley, Texas; William P.—Cole, Jr., 
Maryland; Giles S. Rich, N. Y. ($25,500 each.) 
Clerk—Cabell N. Pryor. Address of Cou 
Internal Revenue Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 
Chief Judge—Webster J. Oliver, N. Y. : 
Judges—Charles D. Lawrence, N. Y.; Irvin C. 

Mollison, Ill.; Jed Johnson, Okla.; Paul P. Rao, 

N. Y¥.; Morgan Ford, N. Dak.; David John Wil- 

son, Stan; | Mary H. Donlon, N. Y., vacancy. 
22,500 each.) 

CEE Saiitiam F. X. Band. Marshal—Patrick S. 

DeMarco. Librarian—Anna H. Olsen. All 201 Varick 

St., New York 14, N. Y. 


COURT FOR THE TRIAL OF IMPEACHMENTS 

The Senate has the sole power to try impeach- 
ments. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice of the United States 
presides. Conviction requires concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 

(Holds one term annually, commencing on 
the first Monday in October.) . 

Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, Texas. Associate 
Judges—Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; Sam_E. 
Whitaker, Tenn.; Joseph W. Madden,.Pa.; Don 
N. Laramore, Ind. ($25,500 each.) 

Clerk—Willard L. Hart. Address of Court—1655 
Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
(Judges serve without additional compensation.) 
Chief Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(U.S. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit). 

Judges—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass. 
(Chief Judge, U. S. Court of Appeals, ist Circuit); 
Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids, Mich, (U. S. 
Circuit Judge, 6th Circuit); Walter C. Lindley, 
Danville, Ill. (U. S. Circuit Judge, 7&1 Circuit); 
Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. C. (Chief Judge, 
U. S. District Court of the District of Columbia). 

Address of Court—U,. S. Court of Appeals Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Chief Judge—J. Edgar Murdock, of Pennsylvania. 
Judges—Craig S. Atkins, of d.; J. Gregory 
Bruce, of Ky.; Morton P. Fisher, of Md.; Marion 
J. Harron of Calif.; John W. Kern, of Ind.; 
John EE. Mulroney, of Iowa; Clarence V. 
Opper, of N. Y.; Allin H. Pierce, of Ull.; Arnold 
Raum, of Mass.; Stephen E. Rice, of Fla.; Norman 


O. Teitjens, of Ohio; Bolon B. Turner, of Ark.; 
Graydon G. Withey, of Mich. ($22,500 each.) 


Retired Judges Recalled For Duty—C. Rogers 
Arundell of Ore.; Eugene Black of Tex.; Clarence 
P. LeMire, of Mo.; Ernest H. Van Fossan, of 
Ohio. ($22,500 each.) 

Administrative Officer—Otto W. Schoenfelder. 
Clerk—Howard P, Locke. Address of Court—i2th 
Puteel a2 Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 

UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
($25,500 each) 


(Where no address other than city and state is 
pares the office is in the United States Court- 

ouse. 

District of Columbia Circuit—Henry White 
Edgerton, Chief Judge; E. Barrett Prettyman, 
Wilbur K. Miller, David L. Bazelon, Charles 
Fahy, George T. Washington, John A. Danaher, 
Walter M. Bastian, Warren E. Burger, Clerk— 
Joseph W. Stewart, Washington 1, D. C. 

First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico)—Calvert Ma- 
gruder, Chief Judge, Boston 9, Mass.; Peter Wood- 
bury, Concord (P.O. Manchester), N. H.; John P. 
Hartigan, Providence 3, R. I. Clerk—Roger A. 
Stinchfield, Boston 9, Mass. 

Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York, Vermont) 

(Foley Square. New York 7, N. Y., unless cther- 
wise indicated.) 

Charles E. Clark, Chief Judge, New Haven 6, 
Conn.; Jerome N. Frank, New Haven, Conn.; 
Harold Medina; Carroll C. Hincks, New “Haven, 
Conn.; J. Edward Lumbard; Sterry R. Waterman, 
Burlington, Vt. Clerk—A. Daniel Fusaro, New 
York 7, a5 

Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, Jr., Chief 
Judge, Wilmington 1, Del.; Albert B. Maris, Her- 
bert F. Goodrich, Harry E. Kalodner, and William 
Henry Hastie, (all) Philadelphia 7; Gerald Mc- 
Laughlin, Newark 1, N. J.; Austin L. Staley, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. Clerk—Mrs. Ida O. Creskoff, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia)—John J. Parker, 
Chief Judge, Charlotte 2, N. .;. Simon 
Sobeloff, Baltimore, Md.; vacancy. Clerk—R. M. 
F. Williams, Jr., Richmond 4, Va. 

Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Joseph C. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge, Houston 2, Texas; 
Wayne G. Borah, New Orleans, La.; Richard T. 
Rives, Montgomery 2, Ala.; Elbert Parr Tuttle, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Ben F. Cameron, Meridian, Miss.; 
Warren L, Jones, Jacksonville, Fla.; John R. 
Brown, Houston, Tex. Clerk—John A. Feehan, 
Jr.. New Orleans 6, La. 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee)—Charles C. Simons, Chief Judge, De- 
troit 31, Mich.; Florence E, Allen, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 3, Tenn); 
Thomas F, McAllister, Grand Rapids 1, Mich.; 
Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville 2, Ky.; Potter 
Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio. Clerk—Carl W. Reuss, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
F.. Ryan Duffy, Chief Judge, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Phillip J. Finnegan, Chicago 10, Ill.; Walter C. 
Linley, Danville, Ill.; H. Nathan Swaim, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Elmer J. Schnackenberg, Chicago, 
Ill,; vacancy, Clerk—Kenneth J. Carrick, Chicago 


pees SU 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Archibald K. Gardner, Chief Judge, Aberdeen 
(P.O., Huron), 8. Dak.; John B, Sanborn, St. 
Paul 2, Minn.; Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, 
Nebr.; Harvey M. Johnsen, Omaha 6, Nebr.; 


Charles J. Vogel, Fargo, N. Dak.; Martin Donald 

V: Oosterhout, Sioux City, Iowa; Charles E. 

Whittoker, Kansas City 6, Mo. Clerk—E. ©. Koch, 

St. Louis 1, is ; ¢ ache 
nth it ¢ , California, Idaho, 

i . ska, Ha- 

eae cto 5 Wither ee Chief Judge, 


Box 547, San Francisco 1, Calif.; 
tephens, ‘and Stanley N. Barnes, (both Los 
geles, Calif.; Walter L. Pope and Frederick G. 
Hamley, (both) San Francisco; Dal_-M. Lemmon, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Richard H. Chambers, - 
son, Ariz. Clerk—Paul P. O’Brien, P. O. Box 547, 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 
> Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Sam G._ Bratton, 
Chief Judge, -Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Walter A. 
Huxman, Topeka, Kan.; Alfred P. Murrah 
lahoma City 1, Okla.; 
. Box 900, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
» Salt Lake City, Utah. Clerk—Robert 
B. Cartwright, Denver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
($22,500; districts in parentheses) 


Alabama—(Northern) Seybourn H. Lynne, Chief 
Judge; Harlan Hobart Grooms. Clerk—William E. 
Davis, (all) Birmingham 1, (Middle) Frank M. 
Johnson, Jr. Clerk—Robert C. Dobson, (both) 
Montgomery 1. (Southern) Daniel Holcombe 
Thomas, Mobile 10. Clerk—William J. O’Connor 
Mobile 1. 

Arizona—David W. Ling, Chief Judge, Phoenix: 
James A. Walsh, Tucson. Clerk—William H. Love- 
less, Phoenix. 


Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble, Chief 
Judge, Eastern Dist., P. O. Box 429, Little Rock. 
Clerk—H. Grady Miller, Little Rock. (Western) 
John E. Miller. Clerk—Truss U. Russell, (both) 
Fort Smith. (Eastern & Western) Harry J. Lem- 
ley, Chief Judge, Western Dist., Texarkana. 


California—(Northern) Michael J. Roche, Chief 
Judge; Louis E. Goodman and George B. Harris, 
(all) P.O. Box 707, San Francisco 1; Calif.; 
Edward P. Murphy, Oliver J. Carter and Oliver D. 
Hamlin, Jr., (all) San Francisco 1; Sherill Halbert, 
Sacramento 5, Clerk—C, W. Calbreath, P.O. Box 
707, San Francisco 1 (Southern) Leon R. Yank- 
wich, Chief Judge; Benjamin Harrison, Pierson 
M. Hall, William C. Mathes, Harry C. Westover, 
James M. Carter, Wm. M, Byrne, Ernest A. Tolin, 
and Thurmond Clarke, (all) os Angeles 12; 
Jacob Weinberger, San Diego 1; Gilbert H. 
Jertberg, Fresno. Clerk—John A, Childress, Los 
Angeles 12. 


Colorado—William Lee Knous, Chief Judge; 
Jean S. Breitenstein. Clerk—G. Walter Bowman, 
(all) Denver 1. 


Connecticut—J. Joseph Smith, Chief Judge; 
Robert P. Anderson, (both) Hartford 1. Clerk— 
Gilbert C. Earl, New Haven 5 


Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Chief Judge; Richard 
S. Rodney, Caleb M. Wright. Clerk—E. G. Pollard, 
(all) Wilmington 99. 


District of Columbia—Bolitha J. Laws, Chief 
Judge; F. Dickinson Letts, James W. Morris, David 
A, Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, Henry A. Schwein- 
haut, Alexander Holtzoff, Richmond B. Keech, Ed- 
ward M. Curran, Edward A. Tamm, Charles F, 
McLaughlin, James R. Kirkland, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, Luther W. Youngdahl, Joseph C. Mc- 
Se eny: Clerk—Harry M. Hull, (all). Washing- 
on 1, 


Florida—(Northern) Dozier A. DeVane, Chief 
Judge, Tallahassee. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensa- 
cola, (Southern) William J. Barker, Chief Judge, 
P.O. Box 3270, Tampa 1; Bryan Simpson, P.O. Box 
4940, Jacksonville; Emett C. Choate, Joseph P. 
Lieb, (both) Miami. Clerk—Julian A. Blake, 
Jacksonville 1. (Northern and Southern) George 
W. Whitehurst, P.O. Box 1070, Miami. 


Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. Hooper, Chief 
Judge, Atlanta; William Boyd Sloan, Gainesville. 
Clerk—Carl B. Meadows, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. 
Hoyt Davis, Chief Judge, Americus; William A. 
Bootle, Macon. Clerk—John P. Cowart, Macon. 
(Southern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk 
—Eugene F. Edwards, Savannah, 


Idaho—Chase A. Clark, Chief Judge; Fred M. 
Taylor. Clerk—Edward M. Bryan, (ally Boise. 


Illinois—(Northern) John P. Barnes, Chief 
Judge; Philip L. Sullivan, Michael L, Igoe, William 
J. Campbell, Walter J. LaBuy, J. Sam Perry, Win 
G. Knoch, and Julius J. Hoffman. Clerk—Roy 
H. Johnson (all) Chicago 4. (Eastern) Casper 


Platt, Chief Judge, Danville; William - 
gens, Benton. Clerk—Douglas H. Reed Ese 
Louis. (Southern) Charles G. Briggle, Chief 


w 
¢ 


--G. W. Schwaner, 
- pont pag ie Luther M. 
oe Renneth ‘Lackey, Hammond. (S 
Ww E. Steckler, Chief Judge; Cale J. Holder. 
Clerk—Robert G. Newbold, (all) Indianapolis 4. 


I Northern N. Graven, Mason City 

Se 

am F., ey. — F 
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Kansas—Arthur J. Mellott, Chief Judge, Kansas 

City 10; Delmas C. Hill, Wichita. Clerk—Harry M. 
Washington, Topeka. 


Lexington. 
Thy 'aen Federal Bide Ponisvilie 2 
a ec i ae 
and Western) Mac Swinford, Lexington (P.O. 
Cynthiana). 


Louisiana—(Eastern) Herbert W. Christenberry, 
Chief Judge; J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—A. Dallam 
O’Brien, Jr., (all) New Orleans 12. (Western) Ben 
C. Dawkins, Jr., Chief Judge, Shreveport; Edwin 
F. Hunter, Jr., Lake Charles. Clerk—Alton L 
Curtis, Shreveport 81. 


Maine—John D. Clifford, Jr. Clerk—Morris Cox, 
(both) Portland 6. 


Maryland—Roszel C. Thomsen, Chief Judge; 
R. Dorsey Watkins. Clerk—Wilfred W. Butschky, 
(all) Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—George C. Sweeney, Chief Judge; 
Francis J. W. Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
William T. McCarthy; Bailey Aldrich. Cl 
John A. Canavan, (all) Boston 9. 


Michigan—(Eastern) Arthur F. Lederle, Chief 
Judge, Detroit.31; Frank A. Picard, Bay City; 
Arthur A. Koscinski, Theodore Levin and Thomas 
P. Thornton, (all) Detroit 26, Ralph M. Freeman, 
867 Federal Bldg., Detroit. Clerk—Frank J. 
Dingell, Detroit 26. (Western) Raymond W. Starr, 
Chief Judge; W. Wallace Kent. Clerk—Orrie J. 
Sluiter (all) Grand Rapids 1. 


Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye, Chief Judge, 
Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 2; Dennis 
F. Donovan, 403 Federal Bidg., Duluth 2; Edward 


J. Devitt, Minneapolis. Clerk—Frank A. Massey 
St. Paul. 
Mississippi—(Northern) Allen Cox, Aberdeen 


(P.O. Baldwyn). Clerk—Hubert D. Stephens, Jr., 
Oxford. (Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk 


—Miss Loryce E. Wharton, P. O. Box 769, Jack- 


son § 

Missouri—(Eastern) George H. Moore, Chief 
Judge; vacancy. Clerk—George J. Brennan, (both) 
St. Louis 1. (Western) Albert A. Ridge, R. 
Jasper Smith. Clerk—John C. Truman, (all) 
Kansas City 6. (Eastern and Western). “Richard 
M. Duncan, Chief Judge, Western Dist., Federal 
Bldg., Kansas City 6; Roy W. Harper, St. Louis 1. 


Montana—Charles N. Pray, Chief Judge, Great 
Falls; William D. Murray, Butte. Clerk—E. Warren 
Toole, Great Falls. 


Nebraska—John W. _Delehant, Chief Judge, 
Lincoln 1; Richard E. Robinson, Omaha. Clerk 
Miss Mary A. Mullen, Omaha 1, 


Nevada—Roger TT. Foley, Chief Judge, Las 
Vegas; John R. Ross, Carson City. Clerk 0. F. 
Pratt, Carson City. 


New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
William H. Barry, (both) Concord. 


New Jersey—Phillip Forman, Chief Judge, Tren- 
ton 5; William F. Smith, omas F oeaneyl 
Alfred E. Modarelli, Richard Hartshorne, 
Lape oe Merce ae Ce Newark i 

as 6 adden, Camden 2, k— 
Keller, Jr., Newark. ae ee 


New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, Chief Judge: 1 
H. Rogers. Clerk—William’ D. Bryars, Weald 
Albuquerque. 


New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan 
Chief Judge, Utica 1; James T. Foley, Albany pis 
Clerk—Glen A. Porter, Utica 1.(Southern) John 
W. Clancy, Chief Judge; Sylvester J. Ryan, John 
F. X. McGohey, Irving R. Kaufman, Gregory .F. 
Sidney Sugarman, Edward Weinfeld, 
Thomas F. Murphy, Edward Jordan Dimock, 
David N. Edelstein, Archie Owen Dawson, Law- 
rence *E, Walsh, Alexander Bicks, Edmund L. 
Palmieri, William B. Herlands, John M. Cashin, 
Richard H. Levet, and Frederick van Pelt Bryan. 
Olerk—Herbert A. Charlson, (all) New York City 
7. (Eastern) Robert A. Inch, Chief Judge; Morti- 
mer W. Byers, Matthew T. Abruzzo, Leo F. Ray- 
fiel. Walter Bruchhausen, (all) Brooklyn 1; va- 


gan, Buffalo, Clerk—Roland E. gel, 


Buffalo 2 


North Carolina—(Rastern) Don Gilliam, Wilson 
(P.O. Tarboro). Clerk—A. Hand James, Raleigh. 
Middle) Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkesboro. Clerk— 

erman A. Smith, Greensboro. (Western) Wilson 
Warlick, Statesville (P. O. Newton). Clerk— 
Thomas E. Rhodes, Asheville. 


North Dakota—George S. Register, Chief Judge, 
Bismarck; Ronald N. Davies, Fargo. Clerk—Miss 
Beatrice A. McMichael, Fargo. 


Chief cis 5 


, Cleveland 14. (Southern) Mell * 
Underwood, Chief Judge, Columbus 16; John H. 
Druffel, Cincinnati 2; Lester L. Cecil, Dayton. 
Clerk—John H. Lyter, Columbus 16. 


Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Chief 
Judge, 314, P.O. Bldg., Tulsa 1.° Clerk— 
Noble C. Hood, Tulsa 1. (Eastern) Eugene Rice, 
Chief Judge, uskogee. Clerk—John H. Pugh, 
Muskogee. (Western) Stephen S. Chandler, Chief 
Judge; Ross Rizley. Clerk—R. Lee Jenkins, (all) 
Okla. City 1. (All Districts) William Robert Wal- 
lace, Okla. City 1. 


Oregon—Claude McColloch, Chief Judge; Gus J. 
Solomon, William G. East, (all) Portland. Clerk 
—R. J. DeMott, P. O. Box 1150, Portland 7. 


Welsh, J. 
W. Lord, Jr., Francis L. Van Dusen, and C. Wil- 


mer, Lewisburg. -Clerk—Thoms H. Campion, 
Seranton 2. (Western) Wallace S. Gourley, Chief 
Judge; Rabe Ferguson Marsh, and John L. Miller, 
(all) Pittsburgh 19; Joseph P. Willson, Herbert P. 
Sorg, (both) Erie; John W. MclIlvane, Pittsburgh. 
Clerk—James H, Wallace, Jr., P.O. Box 1805, 
Pittsburgh 30. 


Rhode Island—Edward William Day. 
Neale D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3. 


South Carolina—(Eastern)—Ashton H. Wil- 
liams, Florence (P. O. Charleston). Clerk—Ernest 
L. Allen, Charleston. 4. (Western) Charles C. 
Wyche, Chief Judge, Spartanburg. Clerk—Miller 
C. Foster, Jr., Greenville. (Both Districts) George 
B: Timmerman, Chief Judge, Eastern District, 
Columbia 3. 


South Dakota—George T. Mickelson, 


Clerk— 


Chief 


Judge; vacancy. Clerk—Roy B. Marker, (both) 
Sioux Falls. 
Tennessee—(Eastern) Leslie. R. Darr, .Chief 


Judge, Chattanooga 1; Robert L. Taylor, Knox- 
ville. Cierk—Byron Pope, P.O. Box 2348, Knox- 
ville 12. (Middle) Elmer D. Davies, Chief-Judge; 
William E. Miller. Clerk—Lonnie B. Ormes, (all) 
Nashville 3. (Western) Marion S. Boyd, Memphis 
3, Clerk—W. Lloyd Johnson, Memphis 1. 


Texas—(Northern) TT. Whitfield Davidson, 
Chief Judge; Joe Ewing Estes, (both) Dallas; 
. Dooley, Amarillo. Clerk—John A. Low- 
ther, Fort Worth 2 Allen B. 


Donald Ingraham, (all) f 
Allred, 330 P:O. Bldg., Corpus Christi. Clerk— 
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cy. Clerk—Percy G. B. es, Brook] 2, 
(Western) Harold 2. Burke, oenaiee ie dustin 


Ben H. Rice Jr, 
Antonio); Robert E. Thomason, P.O. Box 205, 


Utah—William W. Ritter, Chief Judge; A. Sher- 
man Christenson. Clerk—Mrs. Barbara I. Wright, 
act., (all) Salt Lake City. 


Vermont—Ernest W.-Gibson, Brattleboro. Clerk 
Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. 


Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, Chief 
Judge, Richmond 6; Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria; 
Walter E. Hoffman, Norfolk. Clerk—Walkley E. 
Johnson, Richmond. (Western) John Paul, Chief 
Judge, Harrisonburg; Alfred D. Barksdale, Lynch= 
burg. Clerk—Clarence E. Gentry, Harrisonburg. 


Washington—(Eastern) Sam M. Driver, Chief 
Judge, Spokane 10. Clerk—Stanley D.. Taylor, 
Box 1493, Spokane 7. (Western) John C. Bowen, 
Chief Judge, P. O. Box 1825, Seattle 11; George 
H. Boldt, Tacoma, Clerk—Millard P. Thomas, 308 
U. S. Courthouse, Seattle 4. (Both Districts) Wil- 
liam J. Lindberg, Seattle 11. 


West Virginia—(Northern) Herbert S. Boreman, 
Parkersburg. Clerk—Russell M. Barrett, Fair- 
mont. (Southern) Ben Moore, Chief Judge, 
Clerk—Homer W. Hanna, (both) Charleston 29. 
(Both Districts) Harry E. Watkins, Chief Judge 
Northern District, Fairmont. 


Wisconsin—(Eastern) Thomas E. Tehan, Chief 
Judge; Kenneth P. Grubb. Clerk—Dale E. Thlen- 
feldt (all) Milwaukee. (Western) Patrick T. 
Stone, Wausau (P.O. Madison). Clerk—Edgar M. 
Alstad, Madison 1. 


Wyoming—Ewing T. Kerr. Clerk—Miss Capi- 
tola G. Allison, (both) Cheyenne, 


TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1) Raymond 
J. Kelly, Juneau; (2) Walter H. Hodge, Nome; 3) 
James Lewis McCarrey, Jr., Anchorage; 4) 
Vernon D. Forbes, Fairbanks ($22,500 each). 
Clerks—(1) J. Wilford Leivers, Juneau; ) 
John M. Kroninger, Nome; (3) William A. Hilton, 
P.O. Box 920, Anchorage; (4) John B. Hall, 
Fairbanks. 


Canal Zone—District Judge, Guthrie F. Crowe 
($22,500). Clerk—C. T. McCormick, Jr. (both) 
Ancon. 


Guam—District Judge, Paul D. Shriver ($19,- 
000). Clerk—Roland A. Gillette, (both) Agana. 


Hawaii—U. S. District Court—J. Frank Me- 
Laughlin, Chief Judge, P.O. Box 19, Honolulu 10; 
Jon Wiig, Honolulu, ($22,500 each). Clerk—Wil- 
liam F. Thompson, Jr., Honolulu. 


Hawaii—Supreme Court—Chief Justice: Philip 
L. Rice, ($12,000). Associate Justices: Ingram 
M. Stainback, Masaji Marumoto, (all) P.O, Box 
2560 Judiciary Bldg., Honolulu, Hawaii ($11,900 
each), Circuit Courts—(lst) Miss Carrick H. 
Buck, William Z. Fairbanks, Albert M. Felix, 
Frank A. McKinley, Harry R. Hewitt, Gerald R. 
Corbett, Calvin C. McGregor, (all) Honolulu; 
(2) Cable A. Wirtz, Wailuku, Maui; (3) Luman 
N. Nevels, Jr. Hilo; (5) Benjamin M, Tashiro, 
Lihue, Kauai; ($9,375 each). 


Puerto Rico—District Judge, 
Nazario. ($22 500). Clerk—Miss 
(both) San Juan 17 

Virgin Islands-—District Judge, Herman E. 
Moore, ($22,500). Clerk—George A. Mena, (both) 
Charlotte Amalie, St, Thomas. 


Clemente Ruiz- 
Mary Aguayo. 


Special Censuses Taken Since July 1, 1956 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Special censuses were taken after April, 1, 1950, at the request of the city or town; they are listed 
on pages 329-345 with the year indicated. Additional censuses since July 1, 1956 are as follows: 


Place 1956 Place 1956 | 1950 Place — 4 1956 _1950 

Alabama _ San Fernando.. 15,668, 12,992|| Lincoin......../ 16,370| 14,362 

Mobile... .....}173,849]129,009 ETRACN oe 10,602; 8,410 vee pba Tne Cee oie 

CIS: eee 27,595 ee a ari ee Be us ale. { é 
Arbine Bluff. ....| 39,795 Bloomington. | 36,127 34,163|| Gary.......... 168,884|133,911 
California Brookfield. ... eee ere eB Sey ae | 44,101 38,672 

Escondido..... 10,064 Des Plaines. ... 28,51 moe o price: [2 cot eee 

Fullerton...... 3,412 Glenview. . 13,470) 6, armington . ‘ : 

Oceanside...... 20,489 Kankakee...... 27,908) 25,856 | 

Redondo Beach,! 41,723 Hanging 5. 15,675! 8,685 


PROVISIONAL ESTIMATE OF_U. S. POPULATION OCTOBER, 1956 
The total population of the United States including Armed Forces overseas was about 168,921,000 
on Oct. ig 1956, according to estimates released on Nov. 14, 1956 by the Bureau of the Census. This 
figure represents an increase of 17,789,000, or 11.8% since April 1, 1950, the date of the last census, 
and an increase of 2,865,000, or 1.7%, over the estimate for the corresponding month a year ago. 
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Justices of the United 


te of 

The Supreme Court comprises a Chief Justice and such number 
ir of an act of June 25, 1948 
Rrtinata Pooteiic the President and appointments are made by and with the advice and 


fixed Lb 
Power to 


e Senate. Judges of the Federal courts hold office during 
etn may not be diminished while they are in J 
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States Supreme Court 


Associate Justices as be 
the number of Associate Justices is eight. 

ood behavior and their com- 
=} after serving 


office. A Justice may retire at 70 


0 years as a Federal judge. - - = 
Namie Service ¢ 3 Name Service 5 2 
Chief Justices tn Italics Term | Yrs g|4 Chief Justices in Italtcs | -Term Yrs = 
ma 20/1828 {1902 
oneabad $9-1795| _8|1745|1829|| Horace Gray, Mass....... 2 tee 
Jonn Rutledge, 8.'6.. 11 1789-1791 al 1738] 1810 11/1820 1893 
iam Cushing, Mass...| 1789-1810) 28] 1742| 1798|| afeiole W. Puller, Tl... ai |1833|1910 
6} 1732) 1800|| David J. Brewer, Kan. 20|1837|7613 
. .|1745|1790|| Henry B. Brown, Mich 18367954 
9|1751| 1799|| George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 10}1832 1895 
1/1732] 1819|| Howell B. Jackson, T 1832 |189° 
13] 1745) 1806|| Raward D. White, La... .| 1894-1910) 16/1845), 
.. .| 1739] 1800]| Rutus W. N. ¥ .| 1896-1909} 13/1838 
18] 1741] 1811|| Joseph McKenna, Gal. .. .| 1898-1925) 1843 1826 
Le 96-1799) 4) 1745] 120|| Quver W, Holmes, Mass. -| 1907 tesa| is {saat 
Ww : , Ohio... 
oeeiiiiee Nor... 1798-1829 3111755 1810 William Ht. Mo ‘ass.|1906-1910| 3/1853 |!917 
John Marshall, Va........ 755 7 
William Jo M8: On... 
BrockholstLivingston,N. Y. 
Thomas Todd, 1 


ee eene . 
. 


Joseph Story, Mass...... 


Gabriel Duval, Md.......| 1 
Smith Thompson, N. Y... 
Robert Trimble, 1 
John McLean, O! 


ney, Md. 
Philip P. Barbour, Va 
John Catron, Tenn.... 
John McKinley, Ala.. 


Peter V. Daniel, Va.., ..| 1841-1860 784 

Samuel Nelson, N. Y.....| 1845-1872} 27/1792 ee 
Leyi Woodbury, N. H....| 1845-1851 789 186 
Robert C. Grier, Pa......| 1846-1870] 23/1794) 1870 
Benj. R. Curtis, Mass... .| 1851-1857] 6) 1809 1a 
John A. Campbell, Ala... 1853-1861} 8] 1811) 1880 
Neek’E. Gere Ohio. | ege-tent| lots 

oz2h . Swayne, On on ey 
Samuel F. Miller, Iowa. ..| 1862-1890} 28/1816) 1890 


Salmon P. Chase, Ohio. 
Wiliam Strong, Pa... . 


Joseph P. Bradley, N. J.. | | 1870-1892) 21| 1813) 1892 
Ward Hunt, N. V..,..-. | 1873-1882| ~9| 1810] 1886 
Morrison R. Waite, Ohio, .| 1874-1888] 14] 1816|1888 
Jobn M. Harlan, Ky...... 1877-1911| 34) 1833] 1911 
William &. Woods, Ga... .| 1881-1887 1824] 1887 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio: || 1881-1889! _7/ 182411889 


ghes, N. ¥.: 
J. Roberts, Penn. (c) 
Benjamin N. Cardozo,N.Y. 


Hugo L. Black, Ala....... 987—. smclies + |1886)]-. 
‘sabe 938—... «+ /1884]...- 
ager Shenae cone sees 
1940-1949} 9}1890|1949 
ae chau 1941-1946} 5|1872/1946 
1941-19: 1/1879|.-.. 
1941-1954) 12/1892|1954 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. .|1943-1949| 6/1894|1949 
Ha: Burton, Ohio ..| 1945-. _..|...|/1888]|..-. 
Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky] 1946-1953) 7/1890/1953 
Tom C, Clark, Texas..... 1949—. 0)... 1899|.... 
*Sherman Minton, Indiana) 1949-1956 1890).... 
Earl Warren, Calit.,...... 1953-....1... 1891]. 
John Marshall Harlan, Til..|1955-..;.|_; | /18991- 
William J. Brennan, IroNJ. 1956- é, 1906}. 


*Retired> ( 
resigned Oct. 


*h 


Rejected Dec, 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800; { 
1942, to assume new post as chairman of Economic Stabilization Board. 


c) resigned July 31, 1945; (d) 


Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 1789. 


There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the commission or took the oath. 


Justice 


Iredell was nominated February 9, 1790, ‘‘vice Harrison, resigned.’’ Under date of Jan. 1790, Harrison 
wrote to the President saying, ‘‘I cannot accept the appointment.’’ 


Four Nobel Prizes Awarded to Nine Individuals 


Four Nobel Prizes worth between $38,000 and 
$39,000 each were awarded to 9 individuals in 
1956. The peace prize was not awarded. It also 
was omitted in 1955. 

A poet writing in Spanish was the only winner 
receiving the full award for literature. He is Juan 
Ramon Jiminez, Spanish born and a member of 
the factulty of the University of Puerto Rico in 
San Juan, P. R. The award was made for his 
lyrical poetry by the Swedish Academy of Litera- 
ture at Stockholm. He is 74. 

In awards for scientific accomplishments, the 
fact that scientists far apart work on the same 
problem, or develop a discovery started by an- 
other, was recognized. The award for physics by 
the Swedish Academy of Sciences recognized the 
work of three men on an electric transistor at 
Bell. Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J.—Dr. Wm. 
Shockley, 46, of Mountain View, Calif., Walter 


H. Brattain, 54, of Murray Hill, N. J., and John 
Badeen, 44, of Champaign, Ill. 

The prize for chemistry recognized the work 
of two men on chemical reaction kinetics to im- 
prove the internal combustion engine and modern 
plastics: Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, 59, professor in 
Oxford Univ., England, and Nikolai N. Semenov, 
58, director of the Institute of Physics, Moscow. 

The Royal Caroline Medical-Surgical Institute 
of Stockholm awarded the prize in medicine and 
physiology to three men. In 1929 Werner Forss- 
mann of Bad Kreuznach, West Germany, now 
52, worked a catheter into the right ventricle 
of his heart through a vein in his right arm in 
an experiment. In 1936-37 two Univ. of Columbia 
men, Dr. Dickinson W. Richards, Jr., now 60, 
and Dr. André F. Cournand, also 60, applied this 
technique to test pressures in the circulatory 
system and abnormalities in heart functioning. 


How to Obtain U. S. Government Publications 


The United States Government issues many 
publications of cultural, historical and practical 
interest, especially dealing with farming, fruit 
raising, soil treatment, water conservation and 
Many other useful topics. A free biweekly 
list of publications for sale at low prices is avail- 
able. Information may be obtained by addressing 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

All available public documents are listed in the 
Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Government Publica- 
tions which costs $3 a year in the United States 
and $3.75 for foreign delivery. The Government 
has available about 29,000,000 publications. Remit- 


tances must be made in advance by check, money 
order or postal note (postage stamps are not 
acceptable), or by coupons sold in sets of 20 for 
$1; deposits of $10.00 or more may be made against - 
future orders, 

The Bureau of the Census issues a quarterly 
Catalogue of United States Census Publications 
and a Monthly Supplement. its publications in- 
clude business reports, trade studies, foreign 
commerce studies, imports and exports, and 
reports on finance, population, housing and 
manufacturing. These, too, may be purchased 
from the Supt. of Documents. 
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THE EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


FIRST SESSION (As of January 1, 1957) 


The Congress must meet annually on Jan. 3, unless it has by law, appointed ‘a 


different day. 


Terms are for six years and end January 3 of the year preceding name. Annual salary is $22,500. 


The Senate 
Democrats, 49; Republicans, 47. Total, 96. 


President—Vice President Richard N. Nixon. 
President pro Tempore—Car! Hayden 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 
Majority Floor Leader—Lyndon B. Johnson 
Majority Whip—To be elected Jan. 3, 1957 
Majority Secretary—Robert G. Baker 


Terms 
Expire Senators P. O. Address 
ALABAMA 
1963. .Lister Hill, Dem............ Bis Sepa a 
1961. .John J. Sparkman, Dem.....Huntsville 
ARIZONA 
1963. .Carl Hayden, Dem......... Phoenix 
1959. .Barry M. Goldwater, Rep. ..Phoenix 
ARKANSAS } 
1963..J. William Fulbright, Dem... Fayetteville 
1961. .John L. McClellan, Dem..,.Camden 
CALIFORNIA 
1963..Thomas H. Kuchel, Rep.....Anaheim 
1959. . William F. Knowland, Rep. . Piedmont 
COLORADO 
1963..John A. Carroll, Dem......, Denver 
1961..Gordon Allott, Rep......... Lamar 
CONNECTICUT 
1963—Prescott S. Bush, Rep....... Greenwich 
1959. . William A. Purtell, Heo estes W. Hartford 
DELAWARE 
1961. .J. Allen Frear, Jr., Dem...,. Dover 
1959. .John J. Williams, Rep....... Millsboro" 
FLORIDA 
1963. .George A. Smathers, Dem. ..Miami 
1959. .Spessard L. Holland, Dem...Bartow 
GEORGIA 
1963. .Herman Talmadge, Dem. ...Lovejoy 
1961. .Richard B. Russell, Dem.... Winder 
IDAHO 
1963..Frank Church, Dem........ Boise 
1961..Henry C. Dworshak, Rep....Burley 
ILLINOIS 
1963. .Everett M. Dirksen, Rep.:... Pekin 
1961. .Paul H. Douglas, Dem......Chicago 
INDIANA 
1963. ,Homer E. Capehart, Rep.... Washington 
1959. . William E. Jenner, Rep..... Bedford 
IOWA 
1963. . Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Rep.Cedar Rapids 
1961. .Thomas E. Martin, Rep..... Iowa City 
4 KANSAS 
1963. .Frank Carlson, Rep......... Concordia, 
1961. . Andrew F. Schoeppel, Rep... Wichita 
KENTUCKY b 
1963. .Thurston B. Morton, Rep. ..Glenview 
1961. .John Sherman Cooper, Rep. .Somerset 
LOUISIANA 
1963. . Russell B. Long. Dem....... Baton Rouge 
1961..Allen J. Ellender, Dem...... Houma 
MAINE 
1961. . Margaret Chase Smith, Rep . Skowhegan 
1959. . Frederick G. Payne, Rep..... Waldoboro 
MARYLAND: 
1963. .John Marshall Butler, Rep... Baltimore 
1959. .J. Glenn Beall, Rep......... Frostburg 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1961. . Leverett Saltonstall, Rep....Dover 
1959. .John F. Kennedy, Dem..... Boston 
MICHIGAN 
1961. . Patrick V. McNamara, Dem.. Detroit 
1959. .Charles E. Potter, Rep...... Sheboygan 
MINNESOTA 2 
1961. .Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem..Minneapolis 
1959, .Edward J. Thye, Rep....... Northfield 
MISSISSIPPI 
1961. .James O. Eastland, Dem. ...Doddsville 
1959. .John C. Stennis, Dem....... DeKalb 


MISSOURI 
1963. . Thos. C. Hennings, Jr., Dem..St. Louis 


1959. .Stuart Symington, Dem. ...Creve Coeur 
MONTANA 

1961..James E. Murray; Dem..... Butte 

1959. .Mike Mansfield, Dem....... Missoula 


*Gov.-elect; resigned from Senate effective Jan. 


Minority Floor Leader—William F. Knowland 
Minority Whip—Leverett Saltonstall 

Minority Secretary—J. Mark Trice 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph ©. Duke. 

Secretary, The Senate—Felton McLellan Johnston 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier, 


Terms 
Expire Senators P. O. Address 
NEBRASKA 
1961. .Carl F. Curtis, Rep......... Minden 
1959. . Roman L. Hruska, Rep...... Omaha 
NEVADA 
1963. .Alan Bible, Dem........... Reno 


1959. ..George W. Malone, Rep..... Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1963. . Norris Cotton, Rep......... Lebanon 
1961. .Styles Bridges, Rep....... . .Concord 


NEW JERSEY 
1961. .Clifford P. Case, Rep........ Rahway 
1959. .H. Alexander Smith, PER . Princeton 


NEW MEXICO 
1961. .Clinton P. Anderson, Dem.. . Albuquerque 


1959. . Dennis Chavez, Dense Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 

1963. .Jacob K. Taplin, ReDs awe New York City 

1959, .Irving M. Ives, Rep........ Norwich 


NORTH CAROLINA 
1963. .Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., Dem... Morgantown 
1961..W. Kerr Scott, Dem......-. Haw River 


NORTH DAKOTA 


“1963. .Milton R. Young, Rep...... La Moure 
1959. . William Langer, Rep........ Bismarck 
OHIO 
1963..Frank J. Lausche, Dem..... Cleveland 
1959. .John W. Bricker, Rep....... Columbus 
OKLAHOMA 
1963. .A.S. Mike Monroney, Dem...Okla. City 
1961. .Robert S. Kerr, Dem........ Okla. City 
OREGON 
1963..Wayne Morse, Dem........ Eugene 
1961..Richard Neuberger, Dem.... Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1963. .Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Dem... . Philadélphia 
1959. .Edward Martin, Rep........ Washington 


RHODE ISLAND 


1961. .Theodore F. Green, Dem. . ., Providence 

1959. .John O. Pastore, Dem...... Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

1963. .Olin D. Johnston, Dem...... Spartanburg 

1961. .J. Strom Thurmond, Dem... Aiken 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1963. .Francis Case, Rep.......... Custer 
1961. .Karl E. Mundt, Rep,....... Madison 
TENNESSEE 

1961. .Estes Kefauver, Dem.......Chattanooga 

1959. .Albert Gore, Dem.......... Carthage 
TEXAS 

1961. . Lyndon B, Johnson, Dem... . Johnson jCity 

1959. . Price Daniel, Dem.*........ Liberty 
UTAH 


1963. . Wallace F. Bennett, Rep. ...Salt Lake City 
1959. . Arthur V. Watkins, Rep..... Orem 


VERMONT 
1963, .George D, Aiken, Rep....... Putney 
1959. .Ralph E. Flanders, Rep..., .Springfield 
VIRGINIA 
1961..A. Willis Robertson, Dem... Lexington 
1959. .Harry Flood Byrd, Dem.....Berryville 


WASHINGTON 
1963. .Warren G. Magnuson, Dem..Seattle 
1959. .Henry M. Jackson, Dem.....Everett 
WEST VIRGINIA 
1961.. Matthew M. Neely, Dem....Fairmont 
1959. .Chapman Revercomb, Rep...Charleston 


WISCONSIN 
1963..Alexander Wiley, Rep....... Chippewa Falls 
1959. .Joseph R. McCarthy, Rep...Appleton 
WYOMING 


1961, .Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Dem. Cnesaag 
1959. .Frank A, Barfett, Rep...... 


15, 1957. 


Speaker of the House, $3: 


bers were elected 


355,000. 


in the 


The House of Re sresentatives 


The Congress must meet v6, 1830, fo bd epve from Ja Jan. 5, 408 iost 


: toe eee 


emoc » 233; weet ae: Soak se aT ee 1, Maine. Total 435. 
“4 aig mae Minority een ee h W. Martin, Jr. 


The Speaker—Sam Rayb 
Parlia eS atadan——Lowl: "Deschler. 

Chaplain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D.D. 
Majority Leader—John W. McCormack. 
Majority Whip—Carl Albert 


Dist. 


RRRORSCMNAUEWN= ANRONE NE COVATEH 
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Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politics P. O. Address 
ALABAMA : Oe 
Frank W. Boykin*.. pea en es > bbe Fe eg BB! 3 Shicag 
“Union Springs ears ee ee mtn 
iam E. MeVe : arve’ 
eae 5 John C. Kluezynski*.. Dem cago 
_ Greensboro 6 Thomas J. O'Brien... .. Dem. .Chicago 
"Jasper Z James A. Bowler* et -Dem. : fe. 
he .Dem.. 
Robert B. Jones* . Scottsboro Thomas Ordon’, 
George Huddleston, Jr.*Dem. .Birmingham a Sani A _ ee Mos eeee : Cilong? 
See Bn Os 11 Timonthy P. Sheehan*..Rep.. Chicago 
Stewart L. Uaall*.. | em. Tueson 12 Charles A. Boyles... .. Dem. Chicago 
Stewart L. Udall*...... Dem. .Tucso! 13 Marguerite Church*. | Rep... Evanston 
ARKANSAS Remini 14 Russell W. Keeney..... Rep... Wheaton 
B,C. Gathings*,... ... ee ae 15 Noah M. Mason*..: |!‘ Rep... Oglesby 
Wilbur D. Mills*...... m..- Kensett 16 Leo E. Alien*.... ‘Rep.. .Galena 
James W. Trimble... Dem. -Berryville 17 Leslie C. Arends. [li 2 Rep?: /Melvin 
Oren Harris#.......... SR ee Sy 18 Robert H. Michel. | Rep... Peoria 
Brooks UV Siteaite > Varsgacayes» ae bert B. Cnc tiei * Rel anton 
W. F-Norell*......... Dem. . Monticello 30 sid Simpson*......... “Rep 
CALIFORNIA 21 Peter F. Mack, Jr. 
Huberr R. Scudder*. . . Rep.. .Sebastopol 22 William L. Springer* 
Clair Pngle*.......... Deni! -Red Bluff 23 Charles W. Vursell*. 
John E. Moss, Jr.*.... - Dem. .Sacramento 24 Melvin Price*... 
William S. Matliard*. . .Rep...San Francisco 25 Kenneth J. Gray*.....Dem..West Frankfort 
John F. Shelley*...... Dem..San Francisco INDIANA 
John F. Baldwin, Jr.*.. Rep... Martinez 1 y J. Madden® Dem. .Gary 
ee ee > - Rebs. 2Oakland 2 Charles A. Halleck*.. | ’Rep.. -Rensselaer 
George P. Miller*...... Dem. .Alameda 3 F, Jay Nimtz Rep...South Bend 
J, Arthur Younger*....Rep...San Mateo 4 B. Ross Adair*. || ||| D...Fort Wayne 
Charles S. Gubser*.. .. Rep... Gilroy Sie bo Reps Bc, 
John aoe i ie Wee eae 6 Cecil M. Harden*. . | | | Rep... Covington 
1 OSS Sa ee Ry Ojai 7 William G. Bray*......Rep...Martinsville 
a Bare Et Dem. Hanford 8 Winfield K. Denton*.. .Dem..Evansyille 
Papas ee cee, | 3 eraeeea 2 e ee 
cout Knee *""Dem,. Los Angeles 11 Charles B. Brownson*.. Rep.. . Indianapolis 
Craig Hosmer*......:. Rep... Long Beach IOWA 
Chet Holifield*........Dem..Montebello 1 Fred Sohwongel 5 ene 3 Rep... Davenport 
A. Allen Smith. Rep.. .Glendale 2 Henry O. Talle*.......Rep... Decorah 
Edgar W. Hiestand*.. Rep... Altadena 3 H.R. Gross*.o...2ee-. Rep... Waterloo 
MOBCELONt Yc, ciate yee es Rep... Van Nuys 4 Karl M. LeCompte*...Rep...Corydon 
Clyde Doyle*......... Dem. .South Gate 5 Paul Cunningham*. Rep... Des Moines 
Glenard P. Lipscomb*.. Rep... Los Angeles 6 Merwin Coad......... Dem. .Boone 
Patrick J. Hillings*....Rep.., Arcadia 7 Ben F. Jensen*.... Rep., . Exira 
James Roosevelt*...... Dem. .Los Angeles 8 Charles B. Hoeven*... .Rep... Alton 
Harry R. pheppard®: Sisk ere KANSAS 
ee B. Utt*........ CDs cS OD te 1 William H. Avery*.....Rep... Wakefield _ 
S. (Judge) Saund .. .Dem.. Westmoreland 2 Errett P. Scrivner*. . ~~ Rep... Kansas City 
Rout. (Bob) Wilson*. Rep. Chula Vista 3 Myron V. George*..._. Rep... Altamont 
COLORADO 4 Edward H. Rees*......Rep... Emporia 
Byron G. Rogers*..... Dem. , Denver 5 J. Floyd Breeding. . ‘ment -Rolla 
William S. Hill*. . Rep... Fort Collins 6 Wint Smith*; >... 4 . Mankato 
J. Edgar Chenoweth*. . Rep... Trinidad KENTUCEY 
Wayne N. Aspinall*....Dem. , Palisade 1 Noble J. Gregory*..... Dem. . Mayfield 
CONNECTICUT 2 William H, Natcher*...Dem..Bowling Green 
Edwin H. May, Jr..... Rep... Wethersfield 3 John M. Robsion, Jr.*. .Rep... Louisville 
H. Seely-Brown, Jr.*.,.Rep... Pomfret Center 4 Frank L. Chelf*....... Dem, , Lebanon 
Albert W. Cretella*....Rep... North Haven 5 Brent Spence*........ Dem, .Fort Thomas 
Albert P. Morano*, |... Rep.. .Greenwich 6 John C. Watts*.. 12... Dem. . Nicholasville 
James T. Patterson*...Rep... Naugatuck 7 Carl D. Perkins*...... Dem..Hindman 
At Large 8 Eugene Siler*......... Rep... Williamsburg 
Antoni N. Sadlak*...., Rep... Rockville LOUISIANA 
DELAWARE 1 F. Edward Hebert*,...Dem.. New Orleans 
At Large 2 Hale Boggs*. 2... 55 Dem. .New Orleans 
Harry G. Haskell, Jr...Rep... Wilmington 3 Edwin EB. Willis*...... Dem. .St. Martinvyille 
FLORIDA 4 Overton Brooks*...... Dem. .Shreveport 
William C. Cramer Rep.. .St. Petersburg 5 Otto E. Passman*..... Dem. . Monroe 
Charles E. Bennett*. . Dem. . Jacksonville 6 James H. Morrison*. ..Dem..Hammond 
Robert L. F. Sikes*.... Dem.. Crestview 7 T. A. Thompson*,<>, \. Dem. . Ville Platte 
Dante B. Fascell*.... . Dem.. Miami 8 George 8. Long*....... Dem. . Pineville 
A.S. (Syd) Herlong, Jr.* Dem, . Leesburg MAINE 
Paul G. Rogers*,...... Dem. .West Palm Beach (First district in doubt) 
James A. Haley* Dem. .Sarasota 1 James C. Oliver..... Dem. .Cape Elizabeth 
D-R. (Billy) Matthews* Dem. . Gainesville Robert Hale*....... Rep... Portland 
ran ‘offin . em. . Lewiston 
GEORGIA Da k M. Coffi BY Lewist 
Prince H. Preston*. .. .Dem. ,Statesboro 3 Clifford G. MeIntire*. ‘Rep. Perham 
Seas eiicher*, .... 3... Dem. . Meigs MARYLAND 
EH. L. (Tie) Forrester*..Dem. ee 1 Edward T, Miller*..... Rep... Easton 
John J. Flynt, Jr.*.,. .. Griff 2 James P. S. Devereux*. Rep.. .- Stevenson 
James C. Dayis*. eerore Mountain 3 Edward A. Garmatz*. em..Baltimore 
Carl Vinson*. . .. Milledgeville 4 George H. Fallon*..... Dem. . Baltimore 
Henderson Lanham .. Rome 5 Richard E. Lankford*.. Dem. . Annapolis 
Tris Faircloth Blitch* ..Homerville 6 DeWitt S’ Hyde*...... Rep... Bethesda 
Phil M. Landrum*.. . .. Jasper 7 Samuel N. Friedel*. ...Dem. . Baltimore 
Paul Brown*.......... .. Elberton MASSACHUSETTS 
1 John W. Heselton*...., Rep... Deerfield 
Gracie Pfost*,......... .. Nampa 2 Edward P. Boland*,...Dem. .Springfield 
Hamer H. Budge*..... Rep... Boise 3 Philip J, Philbin*...... Dem. .Clinton 


Whip ak agin Arends. 


Politics 


: Torbet H. Macdonala*, pent 


' 


P. O. Address 


one a Bane 


orcester 


Donald W. Lp ee i Ope Rep... Wareham 
10 Laurence Curtis*...... pD.. -Boston 
11 Thomas oO Nelil, Jr. ‘Dem. . Cambridge 
12 John W. McCormack*. Dem. - Dorchester 
13 Richard Wigglesworth*.Rep... Milton 
14 Joseph W. Martin, Jr.* en, .. North Attleboro 
MICHIGAN 
1 Thaddeus Machrowicz*.Dem..Hamtramck 
2 George Meader*....... Rep... Arbor 
3 August E. Johansen*...Rep...Battle Creek 
4 Clare E. Hoffman*.....Rep...Allegan 
5 Gerald R. Ford, Jr*....Rep...Grand Rapids 
& Charles Chamberlain. . .Rep...East Lansing 
Erenerp J. McIntosh....Rep...Port Huron 
Alvin M. Bentley* Rep...Owosso 
5 Robert P. Griffin...... p...Traverse City 
10 Plford A. Cederberg*. Rep... Bay City 
11 Victor A. Knox*.....:. ep.. .Sault Ste. Marie 
12/John B. Bennett*...... Rep...Ontonagon 
13 Charles C. Diggs, Jr.*.. Dem. . Detroit 
14 Louis C. Rabaut*...... Dem. . Grosse Pointe Park 
15 John D. Dingell*...... Dem. . Detroit 
16 John Lesinki, Jr.*..... Dem. . Dearborn 
17 Martha W. Griffiths*...Dem. . Detroit 
William Broomfield....Rep...Royal Oak 
MINNESOTA 
1 August H. Andresen*. .Rep...Red Wing 
2 Joseph P. O’Hara* Rep.. .Glencoe 
3 Roy W. Wier*........ em. OE oe) 
4 Eugene J. McCarthy*..Dem..St. 
5 Walter H. Judd*...... ep.. “Minneapolis 
6 Fred Marshall*,....... em. Ck ee ty, R.F.D. 
7_H. Carl Anderson*.....Rep... 
8 John A. Blatnik*...... Dem. -Giisholm 
9 Coya Knutson*....... Dem. .O%xlee 
MISSISSIPPI 
1 Pee G. Abernethy*.Dem. .Okolona 
2 Jamie L. Whitten*. ...-Dem..Charleston 
3 Frank E. Smith*...... Dem. .Greenwood 
4 John Bell Willlams®,. . Dem ey eionc 
5 Arthur Winstead*..... Dem. . Philadelphia 
6 William M. Colmer*...Dem.. Pascagoula 
MISSOURI 
1 Frank M. Karsten*....Dem..St. Louis 
2 Thomas B. Curtis*.. Bop. . Webster Groves 
3 Leonor K. Sullivan*...Dem..St. Louis 
4 George Christopher*...Dem..Butler 
5 Richard Bolling*. Dem..Kansas City 
6 W.R. Hull, Jr.*.. Dem. .Weston 
7 Charles H. Brown. . Dem. .Springfield 
8 A.S. J. Carnahan*. Dem. .Ellsinore 
9 Clarence Cannon*.....Dem..Elsberry 
10 Paul C. Jones*........ Dem. . Kennett 
11 Morgan M. Moulder*. .Dem. .Camdenton 
MONTANA 
1 Lee Metcalf*........ .. Dem, .Helena 
2 Leroy H. Anderson. ...Dem.,Conrad 
NEBRASKA 
1 Phil Weaver*......... Rep... Falls City 
2 Glen Cunningham..... Rep...Omaha 
3 Robert D. Harrison*... Rep... Norfolk 
AAC Miller*., 4-0 an Rep... Kimball 
NEVADA 
At arse. 


WalterS.Baring...... 


. Ren 


NEW HAMPSHIRE» 


1 Chester E. Merrow*. 
2 Perkins Bass* 
1 
2 


Rep.. 
Hand*= ss... Rep 
nysae 
.Dem. 
. Rep.. 
RED... 


Charles A. Wolverton*. 
T. Millet 
3 James C. Auchincloss* . 
4 Frank Thompson, Jr.*. 
5 P. Frelinghuysen, Jr.*. 
6 Florence P. Dwyer.. 
7 William B. widnali*. ma 
H “Gordon Canfield*...... Rep... 


.Rep.. .Center Ossipee 
an ‘Peterborough 
NEW JERSEY 


. Merchantville 
.Cape May City 
. Rumson 

. Trenton 
‘Morristown 


‘Elizabeth 
... Saddle River 
. Paterson 
,.. Tenafly 
.. Newark 
. Newark 
. Livingston 
. Jersey City 
.. West New York 


9 Frank C. Osmers, Jr.*.. Rep 
10 Peter W. Rodino, Jr.*.. Dem 
11 Hugh J. Addonizio*....Dem 
12 Robert W. Kean*...... eogteD 
13 Alfred D. Sieminski....Dem 

14 Vincent J. Dellay...... Rep 
NEW MEXICO 

At Large 

John J. Dempsey*..... Dem. 


CVIECAICY) = aria os qe iele tM mue 


.Santa Fe 


Antonio M. Fernandez,.died on Nov. 7, 1956, 


after being re-elected. 


NEW YORK 


1 Stuyves’t Wainwright*.Rep.. 


. Rep 
. Rep 
.Rep.. 
° Deni. 
.Dem.. 


3 Frank J. Becker*. 
4 Henry J. Latham*. 
5 Albert H. Bosch* 

6 Lester Holtzman*.. 
7 James J. Delaney*.... 


East Hampton 
2 Steven B. Derounian*.. Rep... 


Roslyn 
Lynbrook 
Queens Village 


.Richmond H i 


agtee Park 
I. City 


¥ S 


U.S—The Eighty-fifth Congress 


Politics 


9 Bugene J. Keogh*. 
“a Edna F. Kelly*. 
1 Emanuel Celler*, 


99 
P. O. Address 
Brooklyn 
Brook 


20 Ludwig Teller. . 
21 Herbert Zelenko* 
22 James C. Healey*. 


23 Isidore Dollinger*. ....Dem..New York City 
24 Charles A. Buckley*. ..Dem..New York City 
25 Paul A.Fino*, 2. 90, 4 Rep... New York City 
26 Edwin B. Dooley. . . Rep... Mamaroneck 
Dp... Bronxville 
28 Katharine St. George*., Rep... Tuxedo Park 
29 J. Ernest Wharton*....Rep...Richmondville 
30 Leo W. O’Brien*,..... Dem. , Albany 
31 Dean P. Taylor*...... Rep... Troy 
32 Bernard W. Kearney*..Rep...Gloversville 
33 Clarence E. Kilburn*... Rep... Malone 
34 William R. Williams*. .Rep.. . Cassville 
35 R. Walter Riehlman*. . Rep... Tully 
36 yon ot eer . Rep...Auburn 
37 W. Sterling Cole*...... Rep...Bath 
38 Kenneth B. Keating*. . Rep... Rochester 
39 Harold C. Ostertag*. .. Rep. ica, 
40 William E. Miller*.. . . ‘Rep. . Lockport 
41 Edmund P. Radwan*...Rep.. .Buffalo 
42 John R. Pillion*....... Rep... Lackawanna 
43 Daniel A. Reed*....... Rep...D ir 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1 Herbert C. Bonner*....Dem..Washington 
2 L. H. Fountain*....... Dem. .Tarboro 
3 Graham A. Barden*.,..Dem..New Bern 
4 Harold D. Coolcy* . Dem. . Nashville 
5 Ralph J. Scott.....,.. Dem. . Danbury 
6 Carl T. Durham*...... Dem. .Chapel al ill 
7 Alton Lennon......... Dem. . Wilmington 
8 A. Paul Kitchin..... . Dem.. Wadesboro 
9 Hugh Q. Alexander*. ,,.Dem..Kannapolis 
10 Charles R. Jonas*..:.. Rep... Lincolnton 
11 Basil L. Whitener..... Dem, .Gastonia 
12 George A. Shuford*....Dem, . Asheville 
NORTH DAKOTA 
At Large 
Usher L. Burdick*,.... Rep... Williston 
Otto Krueger*........ Rep... Fessenden 
OHIO 
1 Gordon H. Scherer*... . Rep... Cincinnati 
2 m E. Hess*...... Rep.. . Cincinnati 
3 Paul F. Schenck*...... Rep... Dayton 
4 Wm. M. McCulloch*... Rep... Piqua 
5 Cliff Clevenger*....... Rep... Bryan 
6 James G. Polk*....... Dem, , Highland 
7 Clarence J. Brown*....Rep... Blanchester 
8 Jackson E. Betts*..... Rep., . Findlay 
9 Thomas L. Ashley*.,..Dem.. Waterville 
10 Thomas A. Jenkins*. ..Rep., . Ironton 
11 David G. Dennison, Jr. Rep... Warren 
12 John M. Vorys*....... Rep,. .Columbus 
13. A. D. Baumhart, Jr.*. . Rep... Vermilion 
14 William H. Ayrecs*..... Rep... Akron 
15 John E. Henderson*. ..Rep...Cambridge 


16 Frank T. Bow*........ Rep.. 


17 J. Harry McGregor*. ..Rep. 
18 Wayne L. Hays*...... em 
19 Michael J. Kirwan*...,Dem 
20 Michael A. Feighan* ..Dem 


21 Charles A. Vanik*..... Dem. 


22 Sane P. Bolton*....Rep 
E. Minshall, Jr.*. .Rep.. 
OKLAHOMA 
Page Belcher*....,.... Rep. 
Ed Edmondson*....... Dem. 
Carl Albert® hy. i uteuet Dem 
Tom Steed*, .iinaece es Dem 
John Jarman*,.,......Dem 
Toby Morris.......... De. 
OREGON 
Walter Norbald*...... Rep.. 
ATOM MEA estar eciene Dem. 
Edith Green*.....,... ooh 
Charles O. Porter...... 


William A. Barrett*....Dem. 
Kathryn BE. Granahan.. peme 


Serlerlertod . 
PWNESODIARRWNs PWNHE ATW 


James A. Byrne*...... Dem. 
Earl Chudoff*........ Dem. 
William J. Green, Jr.*..Dem 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr.*....Rep 
Benjamin F, James*. ..Rep. 
Willard S. Curtin...... Rep.. 
Paul B. Dague*....... Rep.. 
Joseph L. Carrigg*.. .. Rep. 
Daniel J. Flood*...... Dem. 
Ivor D. Fenton*....... Rep.. 
Samuel McConnell, Jr.*Rep.. 
George M. Rhodes*.,..Dem. 
15 Francis E. Walter*.. . 


Dem. 


.Canton (R.F.D.) 
.. West Lafayette 
.. Flushing 
.. Youngstown 
. Cleveland 
. Cleveland 
... Lyndhurst 
. Cleveland 


. Enid 

. Muskogee 

é Ppa 

. Shawne 

; “Oblanoma City 
m..Lawton 


Stayton 
. Baker 
. Portland 


, Eugene 


PE NNSYLVANIA 


. Philadelphia 
. Philadelphia 
. Philadelphia 
. Philadelphia 


.. Philadelphia 

.. Philadelphia 

. .Rosemont 

- Morrisville 

. Downingtown 
..Susquehanna 


. Wilkes-Barre 

. Mahanoy City 
. Wynnewood 

. Reading 


. Baston 


Ji Pa 
21 Ai ine 
22 SIMAYION®. 0. > 
23 m R. Gayint....... 
ank M. Clark* ee 
% Thomas EH. Morgan , Fredericktown 
27. James G. Fulton* ... Pittsburgh 
28 man Eberharter . Pittsburgh 
29 Robert J. Corbett* Pittsburgh 
30 Elmer J. Holland*..... Pittsburgh 
1 Aime J. Forand*...... Dem. Aes Te 
2 John HE. Fogarty*...... Dem..Harmony 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
1 L; Mendel Rivers*,.... Dem. .Charleston 
2 John J. -Riley*........ Dem Soir 
3 W. J. Bryan Dorn*....Dem..Greenwood 
4 Robert T. Ashmore*... Dem. .Greenville 
5 Robert W. Hemphill. ..Dem..Chester 
6 John L. MeMillan*....Dem. . Florence 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1 George S. MeGovern., .Dem. . Mitchell 
OTE a ors ics Rep.. .MeLaughlin 
TENNESSEE 
1 B. Carroll Reece*...... Rep.. .Johnson City 
2 Howard H. Baker*... Rep. . Huntsville 
3 James B. Frazier, Jr.*.. Dem. .Chattanooga 
4 Joe L. Evins*......... Dem. .Smithville 
5 J. Carlton Loser....... Dem. . Nashville 
6 Ross Bass*....... 5 ., Pulaski 
7 Tom Murray*. . Jackson 
8 Jere Cooper*... . Dyersburg 
9 Clifford Davis* = m.., Memphis 
1 Wright Patman*...... Dem. .Texarkana 
2 Jack B. Brooks*...... Dem. .Beaumont 
8 Lindley Beckworth....Dem..Gladewater 
4 Sam Rayburn*........ Dem. .Bonham 
5 Bruce Alger*.......... Rep.. , Dallas 
6 Olin E. Teague*....~.. Dem. .College Station 
7 John Dowdy*......... Dem, .Athens 
8 Albert Thomas*....... Dem. .Houston 
9 Clark W, Thompson*. . Dem, .Galveston 
10. Homer Thornberry*....Dem..Austin 
11 W PORBO8 o.oo owas em, , Waco 
12-Jim Wright*. ......... Dem. . Weatherford 
13 Brank Ikard*......... Dem. . Wichita Falls 
14 John Young. .,....Dem..Corpus Christi 
15 Joe M, Kilgore*....... Dem..MecAllen 
16 J. T. Rutherford*...... Dem. .Odessa 
17 Omar Burleson*....... Dem, .Anson 
18 Walter Rogers*....... Dem. . Pampa 


Ef te hae pone City 


1 Dem.. Newport News 
2 ..Churehland 
3 J. Vaughan Gary*....- < 
4 
5 ‘iam M. Tuck*..... 
6 Leary H. —— ae Rep 
7 Burr P. Mk 
8 Howard W. Smith: oF 
9 W. Pat Jennings*...... 
10 Joel T. Broyhill*...... Rep.. “Ar 
WASHINGTON 
1 Thomas M. Pelly*..... Rep. 
2 
3 
4 
5 al .-- Re 
6 Thor C. Tollefson*..... 
At La 


Don Magnuson*....... Dem. .Seai 
WEST ene 


1 Arch A. Moore, Jr.... - 

2 Harley O. Staggers*. . 

3 Cleveland M. Galley? 

4 William E. Neal. 

5 Elizabeth Kee*. 

6 Robert C. Byrd*. 

WISC 

1 Lawrence H. Smith*... Rep... Racine 

2 Donald E. Tewes...... ..- Waukesha 
3 Gardner R. Withrow*.. ...- LaCrosse 

4 Clement J. Zablocki*.. . Milwaukee 

5 Henry S. Reuss*...... Milwaukee 

6 Fond du Lac 

7 Marshfie! 

8 John W. Byrnes*...... ... Green Bay 

9 Lester R. Johnson*. =. I . Black River Falls 
10 Alvin E. O’Konski*.... Mercer 


WYOMING 
At Large 

E. Keith SRS ...Rep...Cheyenne 

ASKA—De efate 
E. L, (Bob) Banter: -Dem, . Juneau 

AWA Il—Delegate 
John A. ee scans Dem. .Honolulu 
PUERTO RIGO_-Resident Commissioner 
Antonio Fernos-Isern*..Dem..Santurce 


United States Government Agencies 
(As of January 1, 1957) 


Atomic Energy Commission — Commissioners: 
Lewis L. Strauss, chmn., Harold S. Vance, Thomas 
E. Murray, Dr. W. F. Libby, Dr. John von Neu- 
mann. 


Civil Aeronautics Board—Members: James Dur- 
fee, chmn., Joseph P. Adams, Chan Gurney, Har- 
mar D. Denny, G, Joseph Minetti. 

Civil Service Commission—Commissioners: Philip 
Young, chmn,, George M. Moore, Frederick J. 
Lawton, 


Farm Credit Administration—Governor: 
Tootell. 


Federal Communications Commission—Commis- 


R. B, 


sioners: George C. McConnaughey, chmn., Rosel 
H. Hyde, Edward M. Webster, Richard B. Mack, 
Robert T. Bartley, John C. Doerfer, Robert E. 


Lee, 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Chair- 
man: H. Earl Cook. 


Federal Mediation and Reconciliation Service— 
Director: Joseph F. Finnegan. 


Federal Power Commission — Commissioners: 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, chmn., Seaborn L. Digby, 
vice chmn., Arthur Kline, William R. Connole, 
Frederick Stueck. 


Federal Reserve System—Chairman, Board of 
Governors: William McC. Martin, Jr. 


Federal Trade Commission—Commissioners John 
W. Gwynne, chmn., Lowell B. Mason, Sigurd 
Anderson, William ©, Kern, Robert T. Secrest. 

General Accounting Office Comperolicr General 
of the United States: Joseph Campbell. 

General Services Administration—Administrator: 
Franklin G. Floete. 

Government Printing Office—Public 


Printer: 
Raymond Blattenberger. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency—Admin- 
istrator: Albert M. Cole. 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Commission- 
ers: Richard F. Mitchell, Anthony F. Arpaia, 
Owen Clarke, Howard G Freas, Kenneth H. 
Tuggle, John H. Winchell, Everett Hutchinson, 
Donald P, McPherson, Lawrence Walrath. 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics— 
Chairman: Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker. 


National Labor Relations Board—Chairman: 
Boyd Leedom. 


National Mediation Board—Members: 
ett Edwards, chmn., 
Robert O. Boyd. 


Railroad Retirement Board—Chairman: 
mond J. Kelly. 


Lever- 
Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., 


Ray- 


Securities and Exchange Commission—Commis- 
Sioners: J. Sinclair Armstrong, chmn., Clar- 
ence H. Adams, A. Jackson Goodwin, Jr., Andrew 
D. Orrick, Harold C. Patterson. 


Selective Service System—Director: 
Lewis B. Hershey. 


Small Business Administration—Administrator: 
Wendell B. Barnes. 


Tariff Commission, 
Edgar B. Brossard. 


Tennessee Valley Authority—Board of Directors: 


Herbert D. Vogel, chmn., Raymond R. Paty, Harry 
A. Curtis. 


United States Information Agency—Dir 
Arthur L. Larson. pt Cones 


Veterans Administration—Administrator: H. vy. 
Higley. 


Maj. Gen. 


United States—Chairman: 


_ Turkey. 


- eee 


Denmar 
Dominiean Rep. 


Egyp 

EISa Salvador..... 
Estonia........ 
Ethiopia-...... 


[37101 Acer 


Mexico......... 


Netherlands. ... 
New Zealand... 


Peru 

Philippines 2 otus 
Poland 
Portugal....... 


Rumania....... 
Saudi Arabia... . 
Spain 


Syria. . a, 


HUE preddrers sos 
et ee 


Un. of BO: Attioe 
U.S.S.R.. 
Uruguay - 


Venezuela...... 
Viet-Nam .... 


. |Erederick M. ee Pi} ofc: Cee Nera 1B 
.|Gerald A. ees ore 

. |Ellis O. Briggs, A 
. |Joseph C. Satterthwaite, A. 


..|John D. Hickerson, A.... - 
Fes Dougias Dillion, “A.«... sic. sete Ss 


. William Howard Taft, 3rd, 


.|Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., A 


:!|Fletcher Warren, A........--- 


} (As of December 15, 
Envoys from United States to— 


Robert McClintock, An. i= os Aoki fas ore 


Christian Mi, Ravndaly Aske 2). 6 janetc cies es 
Raymond A. Waresa ssw ec de ce 
(hamas Cl Marni, cecce-cMieciety.s wrelecels 


James Be COnan ty. AG bom oz penetrates ley is caters 


(Winthrop {Win Aldrich, Av... fee alah alee 


George Ve-Allen; AM. Gert atee te oom vs ns 
Edward J. Sparks, A 


Oy PES OA UDR VIG BA a ies acafe tiers.» = nes) afte 
Whiting Willauer,A vie. cite ee ee eise dee 


ELGward D.rwalles, Mi. 3) tasictale « «ca ean 


QU e IMNICCIO; Ata) aie-n, ccoleitys, lamar a ans iehe oT e%e 
OMS WOLth BUDKEM Al. a. wishvus simi c cin, «| ceevaye 
Hugh SiiCumming ers Aue | Series ea oyna 
Selden OGhapiny Ane. sates. cates tele «oat 
Waldemar J. Gallman, A... 


ater! Be BR WSOD A santas See dines a late o0 
Douglas MacArthur, "9a, 2 ea 7 EN rycen 
Lester D. Mallory, A 
Walter ’C.“Dowling; Ac. c..cc i Oe hess aperage sie 
pGranany Parsons; Actors ts ci-nicdsmies aie 


Drow sles, bea tha (As cs eee i dein Wea eeud ote 
Richard Lee Jones, A........ oon, oe 
ORT eee app iis Anette sl cists ee Slirele eos 


Francis White, A 
Cavendish W. Cannon, Avo... ve eee e 


.-Freeman Matthews, A.............04.. 
Robert C. Hendrickson, A......... 
‘Thomas E. Whelan, A 
E. COLD Stroma es Aicgistsnebers tee uc «is ay atpric eal tichy 


Horace A, Hildreth, ‘A... ....5 nso. .: 
Julian F. Harrington, A.......... 
Arthur A. Ageton, A 
Theodore C. Achilles, A......... 
Joseph B. Jacobs, A.............. 
James C, H. Bonbright, A.......... 


Robert H. Thayer, Mi. sic i cake soos teenie 


George Wadsworth, A............-++.++-5. 
John Lodge, A 
Lowell C. Pinkerton, A . 
John M. Cabot, 


‘Miss Frances BE. Willis, A...........-:... 


James S. Moose, Jr., Ave. age ee os we sare 


Max Waldo Bishop, A............ 
Gee, Ee wis PONS; (Ag 0. eco isle soos ey ately 


Henry A. Byroade, A 
.|Charles E, Bohlen, A 


. Jefferson Patterson, A.....-.2..5-.--2554. 


Dempster McIntosh, A.: 7. ...--...ee eee 
G. Frederick Reinhardt, A..... 


George Wadsworth, M...........0+seeees 
James W. Riddleberger, A 


Aralinseadore and Ministers | 
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1956) 
Envoys to United States from — 


PSH GT alee MVRTUS, Ass a ierins.s setae ets .|Mr. Mohammad Kabir Ludin, A. 
MUZL ARAMA. Boe na ae de ee aay SE es Sr. Dr. Don Adolfo A. Vicchi, A 

Se ee ee oe Ry) As re Seas fel oe . |The Honorable Sir qaney endear A. 

Llewellyn E. Thompson, A.............:.. ‘Dr. Karl Gruber, A 


.. {Baron Silvercruys, A. 
.7{Sr. Don Victor Andrade, A. 
.|Mr.,Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, A. 
U Win, A. 


7 


Mr. Nong Kimny, A. 


Livingston T. Merchant, A’... 2 ..1222.02: Mr. A. D. P. Heeney, A. 
IPH pAKs Crowe; Awe sei Baya « renee: Mr. R. 8. S. Gunewardene, A. ° 
Cecil B. Lyon, A......... Sr. Mario Rodriguez, A., yee 
Karl L. Rankin, A.......;: Dr. Hollington K. Tong, A 
Philip = Bonsal, A.. Sr. Dr. Don Francisco Urrutia, A. 
Robert F. Woodward, A.. Sr. pon oes J. Facio, A. 
Arthur Gar drier cA pois stl ncn saat Sr. D el Angel Cane A. 
U. Alexis sonnaner: BA ASNT HPP ease +. (DF. Rarel etrzelka, A 
Robert D. Poe Pear I cr aoa Es (Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, A, 


Sr. Dr. Joaquin E, Salazar, A. 


Sr. Dr. Teodoro Alvarado-Garaicoa, A. 
Dr. Ahmed Hussein, A. 

Sr. Dr. Don Héctor David Castro, A. 
Mr. Johannes Kaiv, Act. Consul Gen, 
Mr. Yilma Deressa, A. 


..{Mr. Johan A. Nykopp, A, 
.|Mr. Hervé Alphand, A. 


Mr. Heinz L. Krekeler, A. 

Sir Harold Anthony Caccia, A. 
Mr. George V. Melas; A. 

Colonel José Luis Cruz-Salazar, A. 


Mr. Mauclair Zephirin. A. 

Sr. Dr. Policarpo Callejas B., First Seeree 
tary, Charge a Pott ad interim 

‘Dr. Péter Kos, M. cd 


. Thor Thors, A. 

. Gaganvihari Lallubhai Mehta, A. 
. Moekarto Notowidigdo, A. 

. Ali Amini, A 

. Moussa AtShebandae A, 

. John Joseph pees A. 

r. Abba Eban, 

Signor Manlio coats A. 


. Masayuki Tani, A. 
. Abdul Monem Rifa’i, A, 


. You Chan Yang, A 


. Ourot R. Souveneay One aes A. 
. Arnolds Spekke, M. 

. Victor A. Khouri, A. 

. George A. Padmore, A. 

. Saddigh Muntasser, A, 

A Povites Zadeikis, M, 

. Hugues Les Gallais, A, 


Sr. Don Manuel Tello, A. 
‘Dr. El-Mehdi Ben Aboud, A. 


General Shanker Shamsher Jang Bahadur 
Rana, A. 

Dr. J. H. van Roijen, A. 

Sir Leslie Munro, A. 

Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, A. 

Mr. Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, A. 


Mr. Mohammed Ali, A. 

Sr. Dr. Don Joaquin José Vallarino, A. 
Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo Enciso-Vellogo, A. 
Sr. Don Fernando Berckemeyer, A. 
General Carlos P. Romulo, A. 

Mr. Romuald Spasowski, A. 


. |Sr. Luis Esteves Fernandes, A. 


Mr. Silviu Brucan, M. 


Sheikh Abdullah Al- Sarva At 
Sr. Don José M, de Areilza, 

Dr. Ibrahim Anis, A. 

Mr. Erik Boheman, A. 

Mr 
Dr. 


. Henry de Torrenté, M. 
Farid Zeineddine, A. 


. Pote Sarasin, A. 
. Mongi Slim, A. 
. Haydar Gork, A. 


. W. C. du Plessis, A. 
Mr. Georgi N. Zaroubin, 4 
Sr. Julio A. Lacarte, A. 


Sr. Dr, César Gonzalez, A, 
Mr. Tran Van Chuong, A. 


Sayed Abdurrahman Ibn Abdussamed Abu- 
Taleb, Charge d' Affaires 
Mr. Leo Mates, A. 


(a) Was $12, 
(b) Appointed 


GOVERNORS AND STATE NM 


(As of January 1, 1957) 


State Capital 
Alabama........ Montgomery........|James E. Folsom, D..........-« > 
AMZOMB =, ve... oenix............|Ernest W. McFarland, D....... 
Arkansas........ Little Rock.........{Orval Faubus, D.............. 7 
California.......|Sacramento.........|Goodwin J. Knight, R..-....... 3 
Denver.......-....|S. L. R. MeNichols, D......... q 
arvlord <2. 7. waiaates * 
BIOWON Hn ce ote iseje ar'5 z 
allahassee......... 4 
Atlanta........ F; 
IBolbe> -<.-. hs i 
.. Springfield... i 
. |Indianapolis . 5 
Des Moines . - 
Topeka.......-..../George Docking, D.=....-...5- : 
.|Frankfort......:...|Albert B. Chandler, D........:. z 
piBaton Rouge... .....(Harl K.-Long, D. 2... re ead . 
ugusta............|Edmund S. Muskie, D.........- - x : 
aeons wea oe tee es, |Lneodore McKeldin, R-...-i25- = \ ] 
OstON.......5...-.. Oster Furcolo, D.... 2.2 ss... 
Lansing............/G. Mennen- Williams, D........ Z : aa 
St. Paul............J/Orville L. Freeman, D-FL..:.... : Te . 
wackson.....-......jsames P. Coleman, D...:.....- A ° 2 ante . 
Jefferson City.......|James T. Blair, Jr... D.......... : Y pe 
PA CIOT Ao oon eck. id ¢ EU OWATONAODS) Bit ci on ae a FH : ear 
Lincoln............|Vietor E. Anderson, R.......... = e eee 
Carson City........|Charles H. Russell, R.......... 3 3 tt 
IGONCOFd (>.-«.0. S« sess (Lane Dwinell, Riess eee | . Gc 
New Jersey...... Trenton. ...........|/Robert B. Meyner, D........... é 4 ees 
New Mexico..... [ST Os SSO on Edwin L. Mechem, R.......... ; eae hs = 
New York....... Albany.............{Averell Harriman, D........... : ae ap 
Worth Carolina...|Raleigh............|Luther H. Hodges, D........... . Sheba Hie 
North Dakota....|Bismarck...........|John E. Davis. R........ : — foes ape 
GORI co ee se Columbus... : = ieee ppt 
Oklahoma... Oklahoma Ci 7 a od 1pey 
Oregon...... Salem. ...... : ee aaa 
Pennsylvania. Harrisburg . : a re 
Rhode Island. Providence 2 zon thee = 
South Carolin Columbia. . . : ee teen io 
South Dakota....|Pierre.......... ne Cis Pee nee an. ater oe 
Tennessee....... Nashville........... Frank G. Clement, D........... lat Jan. “e 23 
POR BG Ueno wieses PAUIAGEM lero ge Caines Price, Daniel Dixc ss... sae eee 2 Jan Be 6 
PRCA Rus ote ss Salt Lake City...... George D. Clyde, R........ 4 Jan. 196 000 
Wermont..:..,..|Montpelier......... Joseph B. Johnson, R..... .... 2 Jan. 1959 1l, 
WAPRINIG js cs Richmond,......... Thomas B. Stanley, D.......... 4 Jan. 1958 17 
Washington...... OUVMOIA Ls... iene: [ALDODERVOSOLIINI UD. At che ae eee 4 Jan. 1961 15,0 
West Virginia....|/Charleston......... Cecil H. Underwood, R......... 4 Jan. 1961 17,5) 
Wisconsin.......|Madison........... Vernon W. Thomson. R..... 2 Jan. 1959 18,000 
Wyoming....... Cheyenne.......... Milward L. Simpson, R......... 4 Jan. 1959 12.000 
: Territories and Possessions 
Alaska (b)....... DUBAI: swe le< by aa eae B. Frank Heintzleman, R....... 4 Apr. 1957 15,000 
SPMBOUD ley et sf ABADA. ee ease Richard B. Lowe; Riu.s).. .. via | 4 Mar. 1957 19,000 
Hawaii (b)...... BLONOLUL Ey 4 ore. 0 Samuel Wilder King, R......... 4 Feb. 1957 19,000 
Puerto Rico..... San Juan. ..... 2.548 Luis Mufioz-Marin, D.......... 4 Jan. 1961)(c) 10,600 
Virgin Islands. ...|Charlotte Amalie.. ..|Walter A. Gordon............. (ls See 19,000 


0; due to Constitutional Amendment adopted Nov. 2, 1954, salary is set by Legislature. 
y the President, (c) Raised by Legislature to $20,000 but Governor did not 
increase; will apply when a new Governor takes office. 


accept 


Vote for Governor of Rhode Island not complete as of Dec, 15, 1956. Candidates: Dennis J. Roberts, 
Democrat (incumbent); Christopner del Sesto, Republican. 


Official Staffs of States and Territories 


Alabama 


Governor—James E. Folsom, D., $12,000. 

Lt. Governor—W. G. Hardwick, D., $30 per 
day, plus mileage 1 way. 

Sec. of State—Mary Texas Hurt, D., $6,000. 

Comptroller—John Graves, D., $6,900. 

Atty. General—John Patterson, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—John Brandon, D., r4 fe 

Auditor—Mrs. Agnes Baggett, D., $6,000. 

Supt. of Educ.—Austin Meadows, D., $10,000 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in May, at Montgomery. Mem- 
bers receive $30 per day during legislative sessions, 
Plus travel allowance of 10¢ per mile (one time). 

Senate—Dem., 35 (total) 

House—Dem., 106 (total) 


Arizona 


Governor—Ernest W. McFarland, D., $18,500. 
Sec. of State—Wesley Bolin, D., $9,600 
Auditor—Jewel W. Jordan, D., $9,600. 
Atty. General—Robert Morrison, D., $12,500. 
Supt. Public Instruc.—C. L. Harkins, D., $12,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Phoenix. Mem- 
bers receive $8 per day plus subsistence of $12 to 
$17. They are also allowed mileage at the rate 
of 20c per mile one way. 

Senate—Dem., 26; Rep., 2. Total, 28. 

House—Dem., 57; Rep., 23. Total, 80. 


Arkansas 


Governor—Orval Faubus, D., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—Nathan Gordon, D., $2,500. 
Sec. of State—C. G. Hall, D., $5,000. 
Auditor—Jimmy_Jones, D., $5, x 

Atty. General—Bruce Bennett, D., $6,000. 
Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, D., $5,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Little Rock, 


Members receive $1,200 for each two-year period. 


Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 
House—Dem., 97; Rep., 2; Ind., 1. Total, 100. 


California 


Governor—Goodwin J. Knight, R.. $25.000. 
Lt. Governor—Harold J. Powers, R., $14,000. 
Sec. of State—Frank M. Jordan, R., $14,000 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets in general sessions, odd years, in Jan- 


uary; budget sessions, even years, in March. at 
Sacramento. 


plus mileage and $14 daily expenses while atten 
ing sessions. 


Members receive - $6,000 snnueuy, 


Senate—Rep., 20; Dem., 20. Total, 40. 
Assembly—Rep., 42: Dem., 38. Total, 80. 


“x, 
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Colorado 


Senate—Dem., 21; Rep., 14. Total, 35. 
House—Dem., 38: Rep., 27. Total, 65. 


Connecticut 
Governor—Abraham A. Ribicoff, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Charles W. Jewett, R., $5,000 
Sec. of State—Mildred P. Allen, R., $8,000. 
Treasurer—John Ottaviano, Jr., R., $8,000. 
Comptroller—Fred R. Zeller, R., $8,000. 
Atty. General—John J. Bracken, R., $12,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Hartford. Mem- 


bers receive $600 per session. 
Total, ees 


Senate—Rep., 31; Dem., 5. 
House—Rep., 249; Dem., 30. Total, 


Delaware 


Sec. of State—John N. McDowell, R., $8,000. 

Auditor—Dale E. Wheatley, R., $6,000. 

Atty. General—J. Donald Craven, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Vera G. Davis, R., $6,000. 

Insurance Comm.—Harry Smith, D., $6,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Dover. Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 biennially. 

Senate—Dem., 13; Rep., 4. Total, 17. 

House—Dem., 19; Rep., 16. Total, 35. 


Florida 

Governor—LeRoy Collins, D., $20,000. 

Sec. of State—R. A. Gray, D., $15,000. 

Comptroller—Clarencé M. Gay, D., $15,000. 

Atty. General—Richard W. Ervin, D., $15,000. 

Treasurer—J. Edwin Larson, D., $15,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Tom D. Bailey, D., $15,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in. April, at Tallahassee. Mem- 
bers receive $100. per month. 

Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 1. Total, 38, 

House—Dem., 89; Rep., 6. Total, 95, 


Georgia 
Governor—Marvin Griffin, D., $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—S. Ernest Vandiver, D., $2,000. 
Sec. of State—Ben W. Fortson, Jr., D., $7,500. 
Compiroller General—Zach D. Cravey, D., $7,500. 
Atty. General—Eugene Cook, D., $7,500. 
Supt. of Schools—M. D. Collins, D., $7,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE : 
Meets annually, at Atlanta. Members receive 
$10 per day plus $20 per day expenses. 
Senate—Dem., 53; Rep., 1. Total, 54. 
House—Dem., 202; Rep., 3. Total, 205. 


Idaho 

Governor—Robert E. Smylie, R., $10,000. 

Lt. Governor—J. Berkeley Larsen, R., $15 per 
day expenses. Serves for 60 days only. In absence 
of Governor acts in his stead and draws regular 

ay of Governor. 
thee of. State—Jas. H. Young, R., $6,500. 

Auditor—N. P. Nielson, R., $6,500. 

Atty. General—Graydon Smith, R., $7,500. 

Treasurer—Ruth Moon, D., $6,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Alton B. Jones, R., $6,500. 

Inspector of Mines—G. A. McDowell, R., $6,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE. 

Meets odd years, in January, at Boise. Mem- 
pers receive $10 per day served, plus $5 per day 
xpenses. " 

. Ranatelsep., 19; Dem., 25. Total, 44. 

House—Rep., 32; Dem., 27. Total, 59. 


Illinois : 
Governor—William G. Stratton, R., $25,000. 
Lieut. Governor—John W. Chapman, R., $12,500. 
Sec. of State—Chas. F. Carpentier, R., $16,000. 
Auditor—Elbert S. Smith, R., $16,000. 

Atty. General—Latham Castle. R., $16,000. 

Treasurer—Elmer J. Hoffman, R., 4 : 

Supt. Public Instr.—Vernon Nickell, R., $16,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE i 

Meets odd years, in January. at Springfield. 
Members receive $10,000 for the biennium. 

Senate—Rep., 38; Dem., 20. Total, 58. 

House—Rep., 94; Dem., 83. Total, 177. 


Indiana 
Governor—Harold W. Handley, R., $15,000, plus 


expenses. 
oe OO Governor—-Crawford F. Parker, R., $11,500; 
also $1,800 per year as President of Senate, plus 
$5 per day during legislative sessions. 


Sec. of State—Frank A. Lenning, R., $11,500. 
Auditor—Roy T. Combs, R., if . : 

Atty. General—Edwin K. Steers, R., $11,500. 
Treasurer—Adolph L. Fossler, R., $11,500. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Wilbur Young, R., $11,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis. 
Members receive $1,800 per year, and 20c per mile 
for one round trip for a session. 
Senate—Rep., 33; Dem., 17. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 76; Dem., 24. Total, 100. 


Iowa 


Governor—Herschel C. Loveless, D., $12,000. 
aene Ener sone H. Nicholas, R., $4,000 per 
Sec. of State—Melvin D. Synhorst, R., $7,500. 

Auditor—Chet B. Akers, R., $7,500. 

Atty. General—Norman A. Erbe, R., $8,500. 
Treasurer—M. L. Abrahamson, R., $7,500. 
Sec. of Agriculture—Clyde Spry, R., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Des Moines. 
Members receive $2,000 and Speaker of House 
$4,000 per session. 
Sena' Rep., 40; Dem., 10. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 71; Dem., 37. Total, 108. 


Kansas 


Governor—George Docking, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Joseph W. Henkle, Sr., D., $2,400. 
Sec. of State—Paul R. Shanahan, R., $7,500. 
Auditor—George Robb, R., $7,500. 

Atty. General—John Anderson, Jr., R., $8,000. 
Treasurer—Richard T. Fadely, R., $7,500. 
Supt. Pub. Instr.—Adel Throckmorton, R., 


$8,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually in January, at ‘Topeka. Sessions 
in even years limited to 30 days for budget mat- 
ters. Members receive $5 per day, plus $7 for 
expenses. Limit, $300 per session, does not apply 
to expense allowance. 

Senate—Rep., 32; Dem., 8. Total, 40. 

House—Rep., 83; Dem., 42. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 

Governor—Albert B. Chandler, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Harry Lee Waterfield, D., $6,000. 
This to be in addition to any per diem received 
during sessions of the legislature while serving 
in capacity of President of the Senate, and any 
compensation received. while acting in place of 
Governor. 

Sec. of State—Thelma L. Stovall, D., $9,000. 

Auditor—Mary Louise Foust, D., $9,000. 

Atty. General—Jo M. Ferguson, D., $11,000. 

Treasurer—Henry H. Carter, D., ,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Robert Martin, D.. $10,000. 

Comm. of Agriculture—Ben Butler, D., $9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Frankfort, 
Members receive $25 per day during session; pre- 
siding officers, $30. 
Senate—Dem., 30; Rep., 8. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 77; Rep., 23, Total, 100, 


Louisiana 
Governor—Earl K. Long, D., $18,000. 
Lt. Governor—Lether E. Frazar, D., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin, Jr., D., $15,000. 
Auditor—William J. Dodd, D., $12,000. 
. General—Jack P. F. Gremillion, D., 
$15,000 


Treasurer—A. P. Tugwell, D., $12,000. 
Supt. of Education—Shelby M. Jackson, D., 


$15,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years (60 calendar days) and odd 
years (30 calendar days in May), at Baton Rouge. 
Members receive $50 per day and mileage during 
the 60 days session of 10c a mile for 8 round 
trips. When the Legislature is not in session, 
members receive $150 per month as an expense 
allowance, 

Senate—Dem., 39 (total). 

House—Dem., 101 (total). 


Maine* 

Governor—Edmund S. Muskie, D., $10,000. 

Sec. of State—Harold J. Goss, $8,000. 

Auditor—Fred M. Berry, R., $8,000. 

Atty. General—Frank F. Harding, $8,000. 

Treasurer—Frank S. Carpenter, $6,000. - 

(*) Governor re-elected Sept., 1956. Other offi- 
cers elected by legislature in January, 1957. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta, Mem- 
bers receive $1,250 per session; presiding officers, 
$1, ° 
Senate—Rep., 25; Dém., 8. Total, 33. 
House—Rep., 99; Dem., 51; Vac., 1. Total, 151. 
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Governor—Theodore McKeldin, R., $15,000. - 
Sec. of State—Blanchard Randall, R., $10,000. 
- Auditor—James L. Benson, R., $9,000. 
Comptroller—J. Millard Tawes, D., $12,000. 
Atty. General—C. Ferdinand Sybert, D., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Hooper S. Miles. D.. $2,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
pebiaty,°Gt Xttsbotls, “Sembers Feces $1000 
ary, a polis. em ‘ 

7 year; Speaker of House and President of 

e€, each $2,050 per year. 
te—Dem., 21; Rep., 8. Total, 29. 
House—Dem., 98; Rep., 25. Total, 123. 


Massachusetts 
Governor—Foster Furcolo, D., $20,000. 
Lt. Governor—Robert F. Murphy, D., $11,000. 
Sec. of the Commonwealth—Edward J. Cronin, 


D., $11,000. 
ity, General—George Fingold, R., $15,000. 
Auditor—Thomas J. Buckley, D., $11,000. 
Treasurer—John F, Kennedy, D., $11,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at Boston. Mem- 
bers receive $5,200 per session, plus travel expenses. 


Sena’ Rep., 22; Dem., 18. Total, 40. 
House—Rep., 108; Dem., 132. Total, 240. 
Michigan 


Governor—G. Mennen Williams, D., $22,500. 

Lt. Governor—Philip A. Hart, D., $3,500 plus 
$2,900 as President of Senate. 

Sec. of State—James M. Hare, D., $12,500. 
zi roth had General—Frank S, Szymanski, D., 

Atty. General—Thos. M. Kavanagh, D., $12,500. 

Treasurer—Sanford A. Brown, D., $12,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Clair L. Taylor, R., $12,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Lansing. Mem- 
bers receive $4,000 per year plus $1,000 expenses. 
Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., 11. Total, 34. 
House—Rep., 61; Dem., 49. Total, 110. 


Minnesota 
Governor—Orville L. Freeman, D-FL., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Karl F. Rolvaag, D-FL., $4,800. 
Sec. of State—Joseph L. Donovan, D-FL., $11,000. 
Auditor—Stafford King, R., $11,000. 

Atty. Gen.—Miles Lord, D-FL., $13,000. 

Treasurer—Val Bjornson, R., $11,000. 

(Democratic-Farmer-Labor is the legal name of 
the Democratic Party in Minnesota.) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at St. Paul. Mem- 
bers receive $200 per month. 
Senate—67, elected without party designation. 
House—131, elected without party designation. 


Mississippi 
Governor—James P, Coleman, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Carroll Gartin, D., $4,500 per 


regular session. 
Sec. of State—Heber Ladner, D., $8,250. 
Auditor—E. B. Golding, D., $8,250. 
Atty. General—Joe T. Patterson, D., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Robert D. Morrow, D., $8,250 


Supt. Public Education—J. M. Tubb, D., $8,250. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Jackson. 
Members receive $3,000 per regular session. 
Senate—Dem., 49 (total). 
House—Dem., 140 (total), 


Missouri 
Governor—James T. Blair, Jr., D., $25,000. 
Lt. Governor—Edward V. Long, D., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—Walter H. Toberman, D., $15,000. 
Auditor—Haskell Holman, D., $15,000. 
Atty. General—John M. Dalton, D., $15,000. 
Treasurer—M. E. Morris, D., $15,000. 


Reeth fad sated LEGISLATURE 

eets o years, in January, at Jefferson City, 

Members $125 per month and mileage sie Gee 
Senate—Dem., 21; Rep., 13. Total, 34, 
House—Dem., 93; Rep., 64. Total, 157. 


Montana 


Governor—J. Hugo Aronson, R. 12,500 
Lt. Governor—Paul Cannon, D., $25" per day 
pare perving as pees onal of the Senate and the 
le salaiy as e Governor 
Acting Governor while serving as 
ec. 0 ate—Frank Murray, D., 500. 
Auditor—John J. Holmes. D” $7,500 °° 
Atty. General—Forrest Anderson, D., $9,000. 
Treasurer—Horace Casey, D., $7,500. : 
Supt. Public Instr.—Harriet Miller, R., $7,500. 


Meets in January, at Helena. Mem- 
‘ToS! ane eee ee 
House—Dem., 59: Rep., 35. Total, 94. 


* Nebraska 


Governor—Victor E. Anderson, R., $11,000. 
Lt. Governor—Dwight W. Burney, R., $1,744. 
Sec. of State—Frank Marsh, R., $6,500. 
Auditor—Ray C. Johnson, R., $6,500. 
Atty. General—Clarence S, Beck, R., $6,500 
Treasurer—Ralph W. Hill, R.. $6,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE bs: 
Meets odd years, in January, at Lincoln: Mem- 
bers receive $872 per year and traveling expenses, 
once, to and from the session. 
Unicameral body composed of 43 members who 
are classed as Senators. 


Nevada 

Governor—Charles H. Russell, R., $15,000 plus 
$7,600 for mansion maintenance. 

Lt. Governor—Rex-Bell, R., $50 per month, plus 
$17 per day during sessions of 60 days (as pre- 
siahag officer). When acting as Governor, $15 
per day. 

Sec. of State—John Koontz, D., $8,000. 

Controller—Peter Merlaldo, R., $8,000. 

Atty. General—Harvey Dickerson, D., $8,400. 

Treasurer—Dan W. Franks, D., $8,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Byron F. Stetler, N-P., $9,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Carson City. 
Members receive $15 per day plus $8 per diem 
while in session. 

Senate—Rep., 13; Dem., 4. Total, 17. 

Assembly—Rep., 18; Dem., 29. Total, 47. 


New Hampshire* 


Governor—Lane Dwinell, R., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—Enoch D. Fuller, R., $8,050. 
Comptroller—Arthur E.. Bean, R., $10,350. 
Atty. General—Louis C. Wyman, R., $10. 
(*) Governor re-electéd Nov., 1956. Sec. 
elected by legislature in Jan., 1957. Other officers 
appointed by Governor and Council. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Concord. Mem- 
bers receive $200; presiding officers, $250. 
te—Rep., 15; Dem., 5; R. & D., 3; D. & 
R., 1. Total, 24. 
House—Rep., 253; Dem., 114; R. & D., 23; D,. 
& R., 4; Ind., 3; Vac., 3. Total, 400. 


New Jersey 
Governor—Robert B. Meyner, D., $30,000. 
Secy. of State—Edward J. Patten, D., $13,000. 
Atty. Gen.—Grover C. Richman, Jr., D., $20,000 
Treasurer—Robert L. Finley, act., $18,000. 
Auditor—Frank Durand, R.,. $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Trenton. Mem- 
bers receive $5,000 per year, except President of 
Senate and Speaker of Assembly. Salary 14 more 
by_virtue of their office. 
Senate—Rep., 14; Dem., 7. Total, 21. 
Assembly—Rep., 40; Dem., 20. Total, 60. 


New Mexico 

Governor—Edwin L. Mechem, R., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Joseph M. Montoya, D., $40 p.d. 
when presiding over the Senate; $41 p.d. when 
aoc of State Natalie § ith 

ec. 0; e—Natalie Sm Buck, D., $8,400. 

Auditor—J. D. Hannah, D., $8,400. vee 

Atty. General—Fred M. Standley, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Joseph B. Grant, D., $8,400. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Georgia L. Lusk, D., $9,000. 
sis tone Public Lands—Murray E. Morgan, D 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Santa Fe, for 60 
days. Members receive $20 p. d. while in session, 
Senate—Dem., 24; Rep., 8. Total, 32. 
House—Dem., 43; Rep., 23. Total, 66. 


New York 


Governor—Averell Harriman, D., $50,000. 

Lt. Governor—George B. De Luca, D., $20,000, 
Sec. of State—Carmine G. DeSapio, D., $17,000. 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., $25,000. 

Atty. General—Vacancy. To be filled, Jan., 1957, 
(For complete list of officials, see p. 111) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at , - 
bers receive $7,500 per years, ab anibany: eae 
Senate—Rep., 37; Dem., 20: Vac., 1. Total, 58. 


Assembly—Rep., 96; Dem., 54. Total, 150. 


iBae 
v= 


” 


North Carolina : 
Governor—Luther H. Hodges, D., $15,000. 
Beate Ea ah oe ae eee erat, D., $2,100 
2 er day not to ex 
per regular session. - ee eee 
Sec. of State—Thad Bure, D., $10,000. 
Auditor—Henry L. Bridges, D., $10,000. 
Atty. General—Geo. B. Patton, D., $12,080. 
Treasurer—Edwin Gill, D., $10,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Charles F. Carroll, D., 


ais .p00. STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in February, at Raleigh. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day not to exceed 120 days. 
Senate—Dem., 47; Rep., 3. Total, 50. 
House—Dem., 107; Rep., 13. Total, 120. 


North Dakota 

Governor—John E. Davis, R., $9,000. 
Lt. Governor—Clyde Duffy, R., $1,000. 
Sec. of State—Ben Meier, R., $5,000. 
Auditor—Curtis Olson, R., $5,000. 
Atty. General—Leslie R. Burgum, R., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Albert Jacobson,, R., $5,000. 
Supt. Public Instruction—M. F. Peterson, N-P. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Bismarck, Mem- 

bers receive $5 per day. 

Senate—Rep., 42; Dem., 7. Total, 49. 
House—Rep., 94; Dem., 19. Total, 113. 


Ohio 

Governor—C. William O’Neill, R., $25,000. 

Lt. Governor—Paul M. Herbert, R., $8,000. 

Sec. of State—Ted W. Brown, R., $15,000. 

Auditor—James A.:Rhodes, R., $15,000. 

Atty. General—William Saxbe, R., $15,000. 

Treasurer—Roger W. Tracy, R., $15,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—R. M. Eyman, D., $15,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. 
Members receive $5,000 per year and mileage. 

Senate—Rep., 22; Dem., Total, 34. 

House—Rep., 97; Dem., 42. Total, 139. 


Oklahoma 

Governor—Raymond Gary, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Cowboy Pink Williams, D., $3,600. 

Sec. of State—Andy Anderson, D., $6,000. 

Auditor—A. S. J. Shaw, D., $6,000. 

Atty. General—Mac Q. Williamson, D., $12,000. 

Treasurer—John D. Conner, D., $7, 5 

Supt. Public Instr.—Oliver Hodge, D., $12,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE ; 

Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 
Members receive $15 per day for not more than 
75 days while in session, and $100 per month 
when not in session. 

Senate—Dem., 39; Rep., 5. Total, 44. 

House—Dem., 101; Rep., 20. Total, 121. 


Oregon 
Governor—Robert D. Holmes, D., $15,000. 
Sec. of State—Mark Hatfield, R., $10,000. 
Atty. General—Robert Y. Thornton, D., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Sig Unander, R., $10,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Rex Putnam, N-P., $10,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salem, Mem- 
bers rereive $600 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 15; Rep., 15. Total, 30. 
House—Dem., 37; Rep., 23. Total, 60. 


Pennsylvania 

Governor—George M. Leader, D., $25,000. 

Lt. Governor—Roy E. Furman, D., $15,000. 

Sec. of the Commonwealth—Henry E. Harner, 
D., $15,000. 

Auditor General—Charles R. Barber, R., $15,000. 

Atty. General—Vacancy. To be filled in Jan., 
1957. . 

Treasurer—Weldon B. Heyburn. R., $15,000. 

Sec. Internal Affairs—Genevieve Blatt, D., $15,- 


ae STATE LEGISLATURE : 
Meets odd years in January, at Harrisburg. 
Members receive $3,000 per year. 
Senate—Rep., ; Dem., . Total, 50. 
House—Rep., —; Dem., —. Total, 210. 


Rhode Island 
Governor—(See note under list of Governors, 
102.) 
ome Governor—John S. McKiernan, D., $5,000. 
Sec. of State—Armand H. Cote, D., $9,000. 
Atty. General—William E. Powers, D., $11,000. 
Treasurer—Raymond H. Hawksley, D., $9,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Providence. 
Members receive $5 per day for 60 days (the 
Speaker, $10), also a travel allowance of 8¢ per 
le. 
Dehinie<Rep., —; Dem., —. Total, 44. 
House—Rep., —; Dem., —. Total, 100. 
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2 South Carolina 

overnor—Geo. B. Timmerman, Jr., D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Ernest F, Hollings, D., a yi 
Sec. of State—O. Frank Thornton, D., $10,000. 
Comptroller General—E. C. Rhodes, D., 3107009. 
Atty. General—T. C. Callison, D., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, D., $10,000. 

Supt. of Educ.—Jesse T. Anderson, D., $10,000. 
Adjt. Gen.—James C. Dozler, D., $10,000. 
Comm. of Agric.—William LL. Harrelson, D., 


$10,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Columbia. Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 46 (total). 
House—Dem., 124 (total). 


South Dakota 
Governor—Joe J. Foss, R., $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—L. R. Houck, R., $2,100 per bien- 


nium. 
Sec. of State—Clara Halls, R., $6,000. 
Auditor—Fay Allbee, R., $6,000. 
Atty. General—Phil Saunders, R., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Ed. T. Elkins, R., $6,000. 
Comm. of School & Public Lands—Bernard 
Linn, R., $6,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Harold S. Freeman, N-P., 


hI. STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Pierre. Mem- 
bers received $1,050 biennially, plus 5¢ mile travel 
allowance. For special sessions, $10 per day for 
each day of attendance. 

Senate—Rep., 29; Dem., 6. Total, 35. 

House—Rep., 57; Dem., 18. Total. 75, 


Tennessee 

Governor—Frank G. Clement, D., $12,000. 

Lt. Governor—Vacancy. To be filled Jan., 1957, 
$750 ex officio for session. 

Atty. General—George McCanless, D., $12,000. 

Sec. of State—G. Edward Friar, D., $10,000. 

Comptroller—William R. Snodgrass, $10,000, 

Treasurer—Ramon T. Davis, $10,000. 

Comm, of Education—Dr. Quill Cope, D., $10,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day during session. 

Senate—Dem., 27; Rep., 6. Total, 33. 

House—Dem., 79; Rep., 21, Total, 100. 


Texas* 

Governor—Price Daniel, D., . 

Lt. Governor—Ben Ramsey, D., paid by day 
while presiding over Senate, plus living quarters; 
Governor’s salary when acting as Governor. 

Sec. of State—Vacancy. To be filled Jan., 1957. 

Comptroller—Robert S. Caivert, D., 

Atty. General—Will Wilson, D., 

Treasurer—Jesse James, D. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Austin, Mem- 
bers paid $25. per day for 120 days. 

Senate—Dem., 31 (total). 

House—Dem., 150 (total). 

(*) Due to Constitutional Amendment adopted 
Nov. 2, 1954, salaries are set by the Legislature. 


Utah 


Governor—George Dewey Clyde, R., $10,000. 

Sec. of State—Lamont F. Toronto, R., $7,200. 

Auditor—Sid Lambourne, R., $6,000. 

Atty. General—E, Richard Callister, R., $7,500. 

Treasurer—Sherman J. Preece, R., $6,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Salt Lake City. 
Members receive $500 per year. 

Senate—Rep., 15; Dem., 10 Total, 25, 

House—Rep., 39; Dem., 24; Ind., 1. Total, 64. 


Vermont 

Governor—Joseph B. Johnson, “R,, $11,500. 

Lt. Governor—Robert T. Stafford, R., $140 per 
week plus mileage allowance during session of 
legislature. 

Sec. of State—Howard E. Armstrong, R., $7,500. 

Auditor—David Anderson, R., $7,500. 

Atty. General—Frederick M. Reed, R., $7,500. 

Treasurer—George H. Amidon, R., $7,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE ; 

Meets odd years. in January, at Montpelier. 
Members receive $70 per week and Speaker $140 
per week during session, plus mileage allowances 
of 20c per_mile. 

Senate—Rep., 24; Dem., 6. Total, 30. 

House—Rep., 212; Dem., 32; Ind., 2. Total, 246. 

Virginia 

Governor—Thomas B. Stanley, D., $17,500. 

Lt. Governor—A. E. S. Stephens, D., $1,260 each 
biennial session of Legislature, plus $1,500 per year 
for travel. 

Sec. of the Commonwealth—Miss Martha Bell 
Conway, D., $6,500. 


, at Richmond. 
$1,080 on seadeas 60 day bien- 


nial session 
te—Dem., 37; Rep., 3. Total, 40. 
a 94;'Rep., 6. Total, 100. 
Washington 


Governor—Albert D. Rosellini, D., $15, fey plus 
$12,000 for maintenance of executive wane ag 

Lt. Goyernor—John A, Sted sh See 

ee 

r elle, D., 

Atty. General—John J. O'Connell, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Tom Martin, D., $8, 

oo t. Public Instr.—Lloyd J. Andrews, N-P., 


Ee rkin Public Lands—Bert Cole, D., $8,500 
Insurance Comm.—William A. Sullivan, D.,$8,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Olympia. Mem- 
bers Ashiveed $1,200 ened plus he day 
while in session, for subsistence and | odging. 
Senate—Dem., 31; Rep., 15. Total, 46. 
House—Dem., 56; Rep., 43. Total, 99. 


West Virginia 
Governor—Cecil H. sot sal R., $17,500. 
Sec. of State—D. Pitt O’Brien, D., “fT, 200. 
Auditor—Edgar B. sl = 
Atty. General—W. W. Barron, D., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Orel J. Skeen, D., = 5 
Supt. of Schools—R. Virgil Rohrbough, R., $7,250. 
Comm. Agric.—John T. Johnson, 50. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Charleston. 
Members receive $1,500 per year. 


Senate—Dem., 21: Rep., 11. Total, 32. 
House—Dem., 58; Rep., "42, Total, 100. 


Wisconsin 
Governor—Vernon W. Thomson 8.000. 
Lt. Governor—Warren P. aenowtan: age 10,000. 
Sec. of State—Robert C. etomerien, R. +, $10,000. 
State Treasurer—Warren R. Smith, S +» $10,000. 
Atty. General—Stewart G. Honeck, $15,000. 
Supt. of Schools—George f Wet P., $10,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Madison. Mem- 
bers receive $200 per month 
Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., 10; Total, 33. 
Auseabiye Rep, 67; Dem., 33. Total, 100. 


Wvoming 
Governor—Milward L. Simpson, R., $12,000. 
seine of State—Everett T. Copenhaver, R., 
Auditor—Minnie A. Mitchell, R., $8,4 

Atty. General—George F. Guy, R a as 500, 
Treasurer—Charles B. Morgan, R., $8,400 
Supt. Public Instr. Velma” Linford, D., $8,400. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Cheyenne. Mem- 
bers receive $12 per day while in session, plus 
$6 per day for expenses. 


Senate—Rep., 16; Dem., 11. Total, 27, 
House—Rep., 31; Dem., 25. Total, 56. 
Alaska 


Governor—B. Frank Heintzleman, R., $15,000. 
See. of Alaska—W. E. Hendrickson, R., $10,- 
800 plus 25%. $2,500 cost of living allowance. 
(Acting Governor when the Governor is out of the 
Territory.) 

Director of Finance—John A. yecoreer i" ae 000. 
Atty. General—J. Gerald Litas $14 
Treasurer—Hugh J. Wade, $12, 

Highway Engineer—Frank A. ‘Metcalf, $11,000. 


LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Juneau. Mem- 
bers receive $900 a year. 
Senate—Dem., 13; Rep., 3. Total, 16. 
House—Dem., 21; Rep.,’ 3. Total, 24. 


Finiaes sin'50 ber oan 
ana; 
one members Rectad at large, unicameral legis= 


lature. 2 
Hawaii 

apg Se Wilder ee — 
Sec. of Hawaii—Farrant L. 
Anditor—Howard K. Hiroki, aie 
Atty. General—Richard K. ah Bs Si D., 
Treasurer—Kam Tai Lee, R., $11,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Clayton J. 

R., $12,000 


‘Adjt.. Gen.— Brig. Gen. Fred W. Makinney, $15,543. 


a Hen at. Honolulu. 
ts od ears, in ‘ . 
eeetss Paceive $1,000 plus allowance for personal 
expenses and travel. etal. 15. 


$19,000. 
. R., $15,660 


ee: 


te—Dem., 12; Rep., 
iqause: Dem... 18;’ Rep., 12. Total, 


Puerto — 


or—Luis Mufioz-Marin, $10,600. 
Cinereased by a ga to Pe 000. but Gover- 
nor did not —— Set will apply when a 
overnor es office 
» Secretaries of: State—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella, 


15,00 
: Patios (Atty. Gen.)—J. Trias-Monge. 

Treasury—Dr. Rafael Pico. 

Education—Mariano Villaronga. 

Health—Juan A. Pons, M.D. 

Labor—Fernando Sierra-Berdecia. 

Agric. & Commerce—Luis Rivera Santos. 

Public Works—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. 

All Popular Democratic. Annual salaries, ex- 

cept the Governor and Sec. of State, $14,000 each 


LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually in January, at San Juan. Mem- 
bers receive $3.0 o appuadly, 
Senate—32 
House—64 ( oy 


Virgin Islands 


Governor—Walter A. Gordon, $19,0 
thee Secretary—Charles aa “Claunch, 
900. 
x Comptroller—Richard Krabach, $12,500. 
Judge of the District Court—Herman EB. Moore, 
$22,500. 
Commissioners: 
Finance—Percy de Jongh, $11,000. 
Social Welfare—Roy W. Bornn, $11,000. 
Insular Affairs—Government Secretary 
(Acting). 
Health—Eric L. O'Neil, $11,000. 
Education—C. Frederick Dixon, acting, $7,500. 
— & Trade—Government Secretary 
(Actin 
Public Works—Rudolph Gailber, $11,000. 
Fublic Safety—Leon A. Mawson, $11,000. 
Agriculture & Labor—Government Secretary 


(Acting). 
LEGISLATURE 

Unicameral Legislature meets each year in April, 
for 60 days, at Charlotte Amalie. Eleven Senators 
are elected as follows: Two from the District of 
St. Thomas, two from the District of St. Croix, 
one from the District of St. John, and six at 
large. The term of each Senator is two years. 
Each member receives $600 annually, plus al- 
lowance for personal expenses and travel for each 
meni who is away from the island of his 
residence. 


Major National Convention Cities 1856-1956 


(Number in parenthesis) 


Baltimore, Md., 


Charleston, S. C., (1)—Dem., 1860. 


Chicago, Ill., (22)—Rep. , 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, 
1888, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932, 1944, 
1952. Dem., 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932) 1940, 


1944, 1952, "1956. 
Cincinnati, O., (3)—Rep., 1876; Dem. 
Cleveland, °., (2)—Rep., 1924, 1936 
Denver, Col.,(1)—Dem., 1908. 


Houston, Tex., (1)—Dem., 1928. 


» 1856, 1880. 


(3)—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1872, 1912. 


Kansas City, Mo., (2)—Rep., 1928; Dem., 1900. 
Minneapolis, Minn., (1)—Rep., 1892. 
New York City, (2)—Dem., 1868, 1924. 


Philadelphia, Pa., (7)—Rep., 1856, 1872, 
1940, 1948; Dem., 1936, 1948. eae 


St. Louis, Mo., (5)—Rep., 1896; 
‘ont aneee ( ep. 6; Dem., 1876, 1888, 


San scence: Calif., (2)—Rep., 1956: Dem., 


1 
| 


Anniston, Ala. . 
_ Appleton, Wis.. 
Ari nm Mass.* 


Atlanta, Ge: 
Atlantic City.. 
Auburn, N. Y.. 
Augusta, Ga.. 
- Aurora, Ill...... 
Austin, Tex.... 


* Bakersfield, Cal. 

' Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me... 
Barberton, Ohio. 


~ Bay City, Mich.. 
Bayonne, N. J 
Belleville, Lis, a 
Belleville, N. J. 
Bellingham, Wn. 
Belmont, Mass.. 

~ Beloit, Wis..... 
Berkeley, oe i 


Berwyn 
Bethichem, Pa. 


Term: 
D., Democrat; 
“ies 
City (*) City’ Meneker 


.|*Austin P. Hancock. . 
‘Leo Berg ane 


-|Donald V. Hock, D.. 
Leo S 


. Bd, of Commissioners 
Fi: ae On 


+. /*J. Weldon alga 
. |*J. P. Brown 1 
Wm.B. Hartefiold.| N-P. 


..|*George F. Train 
- |Hugh 1 eiamilton, D. 


-|*Joseph Coupal, Jr. . F 
.|John Christian, D 


Taaaars Padula, N-P.. 


. |Barl E. Schaffer, D. 


‘United SietesMagors and City Managers 


*Carl 


*A_ E. Stockburger. . . 


IDi, 


Roemer, N-P.. 
Edward C. eee 


: Joseph Sg io R. 


Paul Egan, Ind....... 
./*W. T. Williams, Jr.. 


*C. Leland Gunn 
. |T. D’Alesandro, Jr., > 


Catherine Dobbs, D 


Frank C. Wagner, N-P 

*Casimer Jablonski. . 

Ea T. DiDomenico, D. 
V. Calhoun, N-P.. 


John E. Westford, N-P. 
Board of Selectmen 


(As of January 1, 1957) 


Beverly, Mass... .|C. §. Wilkinson, N-P.. |1957, Dec 
Beverly Hills....|*John B. Wentz...... 1952, Jan. 
Biloxi, Miss.....|Laz HP gh Whar tina aaa 1957, July 
Binghamton,N. Y.ID. W. Kramer, D,... 1957, Dec 
Birmingham,Ala.|J. W. “Morgan, D.....{|1957, Nov 
Bloomfield, N. J. Donald H. Scott, R.. - 11959, Dec 
Bloomington, Iil.|*Kugene G. Moody - |1956, Apr. 
Boise, Idaho....|R. E. Edlefsen, NP - |1957, May 
Boston, Mass... |John B. Hynes, D....|1960, Jan 
Bremerton, Was.|H. O. Domstad, N-P.. |1958, June’ 
Bridgeport, Ct..|Jasper McLevy, Soc. - |1957, Nov. 
Bristol, Conn. ..|James P. Casey, D.. .|1957, Nov. 
Brockton, Mass. |H. R. Peterson, R....|1958, Jan. 
Brookline, Mass. |Board of Selectmen 

Buffalo, N. Y... (Steven Pankow, D....|1957, Dee. 
Burbank, a . |}*Harmon Bennett... .|1953; Oct. 
Burlington, Ia...|A. Drebenstedt, N-P.. 1957, Dec. 
Burlington, vt. .|J. Edward Moran, D.. 1957, June 
Butte, Mont....|Tim J. Sullivan; D...-|1957; May 
Cambridge,...,+}*John J. Curry....... 1952, Aug. 
Camden, N. J... |Géorge E. Brunner, D.|1959, May 
Canton, Ohio. . as D og ih CA 5 eee 1957, Dec. 
Cedar Rapids, Ja.l5. J. Meaghen, N-P. 1958, Jan. 
Champaign, Ill,. Virgil F. Lafferty, N-P ea May 
Charleston, S.C. |Wm. Morrison, D. 1959, Dec. 
Charleston, 

PVVROW fies oat *H. L. Campbell..... 1955, July 
Charlotte, N. C.|*Henry A. Sates . |1946, Sept. 
Been euue. . |\*James Bowen, Jr... .|1948, Sept. 
Chattanooga... ./P. R. Olgiati, Die: 1959, Apr. 
Chester, Pa..... Joseph L. Eyre, R....|1959, Dec. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. /|V. 8S. Christensen, R.. |1958, Jan. 
Chicago, Ill..... Richard J. Daley, D. .|1959, Apr. 
Chicopee, Mass.. Rreee M. Groce 2 R.. |1957, Dec. 
Cicero, Ill...... H. J. Sandusky, R 

(President). ....... 1960, Apr. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.|*C. A. Harrell....... 1954, Apr 
Clarksb’ 2g, W. Va. rue Walter Neeley . 1956, May 
Cleveland, Ohio. J. Celebrezze, D 1957, Nov 
Cleveland ‘Hgts. PRay Martin.. 1952, June! 
Clifton, N. J.. *John Fitzgerald 1952, Jan 
Colo. Spgs., Colo.|*John M. B ery 1952, Feb 
Columbia, ‘Mo...|*W. Leo Hill. 952, Mar 
Columbia, 8. C.. ak G. MeNayr.. . |1956, Mar 
Columbus, Ga... |+J. Willman....... 1947, Sept. 
Columbus, Ohio. |M. oe D..|1959, Dec 
Compton, Calif..|*Harry S. Scott...... 955, May 
Concord, N. H, . |*Woodbury Brackett . 1950, Feb 
Corpus Christi. . |*Russell E. McClure. . |1953. June 
Council Bluffs.. .|*Leslie MeConnell....|1952, Aug 
Covington, Ky..|*Oscar O. Hesch...... 1956, Jan 
Cumberland, Md.|Roy W. Eves, N-P 1958, July 
Cuyahoga Falls..|Eimer Wolf, R....... 1957, Dec 


Mayor, date of expiration; *City She te of appointment. 
sie N-P., Non-Partisan; Peo, Poonie’s aL Soc., Socialist. 


Decatur, Il.. 

Denver, Colo... . 
Des Moines, ia.. 
Detroit, Mich... 
Dubuque, Ia.... 
Duluth, Minn.. 
gia N eS 


E. Chicago, pe 
E. Cleveland, 
E. crane: N. S: 
Easto 


Everett, Mass.. . 
Everett, Wash. . 


Fairfield, Conn. . 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fargo, N. "Dak. 

Fayet'ville, N.C. 


.|*Herbert Starick. 


-|*Douglas G 
..|Steven J. Bercik, a 


..|Tom E. Rogers, D. 
-|J. Grant Keys, D.. 


. -|Kenneth J. Sims, N-P 
..|*Robert A. Finlayson 
.-|*Bert W. Johnson. 

-|R. Vance Hartke, D.. |i 1959, Dec 
Philip J. Crowley, Nz 1958, Jan. 


yor or 
(*) Pia Manager 


“at Edward Temple. ;|1 


Walter H. Beuse, 2 


| 
Albert E. Cobo, N-P.. 


*L. J. Schiltz........ 


-|Eugene Lambert, N-P. 
*Robert W. Flack... . |1946. 


Walter M. Joerse, D.. 


-|*Charles A. Carran.. 


Wm.M. Moecoa R. 
Orlon H. Reeves, R 

GC. Weltord.. 
*Raymond P. Botch. 


9s. A. Banfield. 


*Gerald D. Wilkins. 
Arthur J. Gardner, D. 


G. Culmback, N-P 


Board of Selectmen 
John F. Kane, N-P. 
bse Lashkowits, Dy 
*G. W. 
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Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 


11953; Aug. 


1953, Dec. 


- 1960, June 


Ferndale, Mich. . sWiltred A a Laking. . A 
Fitchb Mass.| Hedley sat N-P.... fe 
Flint, Mich..... *Harold C. Chi rgwin.. 1954, Mar. 
Fond du Lac... ||Ed Weis, N-P 1957, Apr. 
-||Ft. Dodge, Ia...|M. B. Vedvig, N-P. :- 1957, Dec. 
Ft. Lauderdale. .|*wm. J. Veeder...._. 1955, Nov. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. .|H. R. Hestand, N-P. ae Apr 
Ft. Wayne, Ind./ Robert E. Meyers, R..|1959, Dec. 
Framingham... .|Board of Selectmen 
Fresno, Calif....]Gordon Dunn, N-P...|1957, Apr. 
Gadsden, Ala...|H. Patterson, D. 1958, Oct. 
Galesburg, Ill. ..|Leo W. Morrison, Peo, 1957, Apr. 
Galveston, Tex..|Geo. Roy Clough, . |1957, May 
Gary Inds rs. Peter Mandich, De ye - |1959; Dee. 
Glendale, Calif..|*C. E. Perkins,...... |1952, Apr. 
Gloucester,Mass.|*Richard W. Mayo... |1956, July 
Grand en ae .|*Donald M. Oakes. . . |1955, May 
Granite City, Ill.) Leonard Davis, N-P. .|1957, Apr. 
Great Falis..... Russell Conklin, D.. 1957, May 
Green Bay, Wis.|Otto Rachals, N-P... 1957, Apr. 
Greensboro, N.C.|*James R. Townsend. |{947, Sept, 
Greenville, Miss.|George F. Archer, D. . |1959, a 
Greenville, 8. C.|*Gerald W. Shaw... . |1951, Oct. 
Greenwich, Ct...} Walter A. Hayes, R... 1957, Dec. 
Hackensack.....|}*Harold V. Reilly... . |1949, Sept. 
Hagerstown, Md.| Winslow Burhans, D..|1957, Mar. 
Hamden, Conn..|Board of Selectmen | 
Hamilton, Ohio..|*E. H. sh Sie yD ace 1956, Oct. 
Hammond, Ind..|Ed Dowling, D... 1960, Dec. 
Hamtramck... .|Albert J. Zak, D. 1958, Apr. 
Harrisburg, Pa. .| Nolan F. Ziegler, R. 1960, Jan. 
Hartford. Conn.. tt a F. Sa 1948, Jan. 
Hattiesburg..... M. Pope, Jr., 1957, July 
Haverhill, Mass. 2G. D. ecnaiog : 11956, Noy. 
Hazleton, Pa... .jS. T. Capparell, RA 1958, Jan. 
Hempstead, N.Y.| William O. Gulde, Rs. 1957, Apr 
High Point, N. C.)*T. E. Hinson.,..... 1947, July 
Highland Park. .|Paui V. Winkler, N-P. |1959, Apr. 
Hoboken, N. J. .|John J. Grogan, D.. 1957, July 
Holyoke, Mass. .|Edwin A. Seibel, N-P. 1957, Dec. 
Hot Spgs., Ark..| Floyd A. Housley, D. |1958, Jan. 
Houston, Tex...) Oscar Holcombe, D... 1958, Jan. 
Huntington Pk..|Board of Councilmen 
Hutchinson,,... *Hal L. Everett...... 1955, July 
Tasecenienpe, R. P. Weatherford, 
Basa arts aie ve oes + (1958, Apr. 
’ Tadiaapolis: Phillip L. Bayt, D.. | | |1959? Dec. 
.|| Inglewood, Calif.|*Walter Hahn, Jr.. | 11956, Oct 
.|| lows City; Ia...|*Peter F. Roan...... .. (1951, Aug. 
.|| Irvington, N. tp nawerd a ae D. |1958, May 
Ithaca, N. Y....|J. F. Ryan, D 1957, Dec. 
Jackson, Mich...|*Joseph A. Warren... |1951, Sept. 
Jackson. Miss...|Allen Thompson, D.. 11957, July 
-|| Jackson, Tenn...|George Smith, D...... 1959, June 
Jacksonville, Fla.| Haydon Burns, se . 1959, June 
Jamestown,N.Y.|Carl F. Sanford, . 1957, Dec. 
Jersey City, N. J.|Bernard J. iba D. . 1957, May 


City 
inson Cit, *David A. Sgn aie gear i3ce, Jen, CHreIOwt, SS ee 
Joplin Mo. J.D.B Ti) 1984? No. Little Rock. 


nee H. Elliott. 


1951, Aug. 


*Clare’ 

iva , N-P| 1959, Apr - 

‘i ee Badia ve 1940; Se 
57, Dec. 


MN. Y.. 
~- Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kokomo, Ind... 
Peete ee 
" rae 
Paterctte .| Kenneth R. Snyder, R 
.|J. E. Domengeaux, D. 
* 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Lafayette, La. 
LaGrange, Ga.. 


Chas., La.. 


Lake 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Lakewood, Ohio. 


/W. Dance, N-P.. 
Raymon Gilbert, D 
W. Paryz, Jr. 


Milo G. Knutson, Re 1957, Apr. 


John J. Buckley, N-P 


Apr. 


1950, 
1 957, June 


, Ohio. - 
Nutley, N. J.... 


T 
H. Chenoweth: N-P.. 


.-|*Mark E. Keane..... 
oe of Commissioners 


‘ayne E. Thompson. 


ig Dick G. Pepin. . 
J. Allison 
; + William Gill; Ir. 


Swensbora, Ky.. 


Paducah, Ky.. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Parkersb 


_.|Kendig Bare, R...... i alif. aE ae 
ES ER Re ba Oo nd Passaic, N. J....|Paul G, DeMuro, R... 


Paterson, N. J. ; 
eae I. 


*Lioyd C. Emery..... 
thioyd C Keithley. .... 


Edward J. O’Byrne, D. 


1947, June — 

FE. D. Miller, R.... | 1960, Jan. |! Deoria, Il......|*George E. Bean... .. 53, July 
.|Georges Rancourt, D.. ~ 8 are 
She RARE Petersburg, Va. .|*Roy F. Ash... ...... 950, Jan. 

a, Ohio. >... pee Welty, N-P. Phil adel Dil Pa. oy res Jane 
Lincoln, Nebr. S. Martin, N-P. RoSnix. Arle. |#itave We Wilson coe 1980; Jan. 
Lincoln Park... . Goeek Barber, N-P| 1957, Apr. | epee es a Ge Tikes Dee 957 Dee. 
Little Rock, Ark.|W. W. Mann, D...... 1958, Jan. = 
ee Jal | sSamuel 1. Vickers’ * 1949, aly .| Harvey EB. Lake, 
eran ats = John C. Jaworski, D. |1957. Dec. || Plainfield, Allen Tompkins, 


Los Angeles. rs 
Louisville, Ky... 
ass... . 
Lower Merion... 
punbesk. tae ae 

chbur; a a. 
eS a .|L. P. Costin, Jr., D... 


Lowell, M 


Lynn, 


Norris Poulson, R.... 
Andrew Broaddus, D.. 
*Frank E. Barrett... . 
*Evan L. James...... 


*H. P. Clifton. ...... 1 


*Robert D. Morrison.. 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
Pomona, Calif 


Pontiac, Mich.. . 


Port Arthur, Tex 


‘|| Portland, Ore... 


-|*Julian H 


RS Baween 
ur H. Cox, R. 5 
*Walter K. Willma: 1950, Oct. 
*Charles L. Brazil. 
*Jay F. = ae 


Terry Sonia: D. 


rtsmouth.....|*Robert E. Layton. Mar. 
Eeurted. Calif, .|*A, J, Bateman...... 1 Portsmouth, Va.|*I. G. Vass. . se Sassari ~/i3se Sept. 
ughkeepsie. ..|/*John E. Dever...... , Dec 
Macon, Ga..... .F. Merrit, Jr., D.. .|1959, Nov. || bowidencs | Welter Reynolds, D 
Madison, Wis, |1A. Nestingen, N-P.: 1957, Apr. || prov Otah | "| tEarl E Udall. 1 
Malden, Mass... Fred I. Lamson, N-P..|1957, Dec. || pueblo. Golo... ‘11953, Se 
Manchester, Ct..|*Richard Martin. .... 1952, Apr. , 
Manchester,N.H.| J. T. Benoit, D...... ./1958, Jan. !! Quiney, Tl... ... Leo Lenane, D....... 1957, May 
Manitowoc, Wis.| Walter Koepke, D... .|1957, Apr. || Quincey, Mass. ..|*Edward Thewis. |... 1956, Apr. 
Mansfield, Ohio .| Robert S. Lemley, D..|1957, Dec 
Marion, Ind. ...|Edward Wert, D.... .|1959, Dec. coileeal Bal ..+.|Jack H, Humble, N-P .|1957, Apr. 
Mason City, Ia,.|George Mendon, N-P. 1958, Jan. || Rale ign, N *William H. Carper.. .|1950, Sept. 
Massillon, Ohio..|Edgar L. Lash, D..... 1957, Dec. || Rapi City, S.D.|*H. s. Thorgrimsen.. .|.1952, Dec. 
Maywood, Ill...|*Gayle Martin,...... 1954, May || Reading, Pa.....|D. F. McDevitt, D._; & 
McKeesport, Pa.| Andrew Jakomas, D, .|1958, Jan. |/Redondo, Beach.|*F. 5. Hopkins. 
Medford, Mass..|*James F, Shurtleff. . .|1950, Mar.|| Redwood, City. .|*Ernest es Rolison. 
Melrose Mass.,.|L. W. Lloyd, R...... 1957, Dec. ||Reno, Nev...... *C. B. Kinnison...... 
mphis, Tenn .| Edmund Orgiil, D. | | :|1959; Dec Revere, Mass *Edward P. O’Toole. . 
hesridon: Conn. .|Henry D. Altobello, D.|1958, Jan. || Richmond, Calif.|*Edwin S. Howell... 1954, Oct. 
Meridian, Miss, .|*L. B. Cresswell... .; 1956, July || Richmond, Va...|*Horace H, Edwards. .|1954, Jan 
Miami, Fla.....)]*Edward A. Evans. . .|1952, Sept.|| Riverside. Calif..|*Oren L. ing os: 1953, Aug 
Miami Bch., Fla.|*Claude A. Renshaw. .|1925, Apr. || Roanoke, Va. *Arthur S. Owens 1948, Jan 
Middletown, Ct,|Harry T. Clew, D.. ..|1958, Oct. Rochester, Minn,|C. H. MeQuillon, N-P. 1957, Apr. 
Middletown, O..|*Chas. W. Thompson .|1956, Mar.|| Rochester, N; Y.|*Robert P. Aex...... 1954, Jan. 
Milford, Conn,..|*John J. Desmond... .|1951, May ||Rock Island, Ill. ne opelins Bodine, Jr.|1951, June 
Milwaukee, Wis.) Frank Zeidler, N-P...|1960, Apr Rockford, 1 ee . Lundstrom, N-P, . 1957, May 
Minneapolis... | Eric G. Hoyer, N-P.. .|1957, July || Rocky Mt CO S C. MaciIntire, Jr. .}1954, Jan 
Mobile, Ala.....|Henry R. Luscher, D.|1957, Sept.||Rome, Ga...... ‘Samuel King... .... 1937, Jan 
Moline, I.,..,.}Paul Johnson, R...... 1957, Apr. ||Rome, N. Y..../*R. H. McManus.. .|1955, Jan 
Monroe, La..... D.... .|1960, July || Roswell, N. M..|*C. M. Woodbury... -| 1948, Jan. 
Montclair, N. J. .| 1960, May Royal Oak, Mich.| *Edward Shafter. .... 1931, Noy. 
Montgomery.... ; 1959, Sept. 
Morgantown ; 1933, Dec. ||Sacramento..... *B. W. Cavanaugh. . .|1946, June 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 1959; Dec. ||Saginaw, Mich. .|*Charles A. Miller. 1949; June 
Muncie, Ind... .|H. Arthur Fuhey, D. .|1959, Dec. ||St. Cloud, Minn. George Byers, N-P 1960, Apr 
Muskegon, Mich.|*George F. Liddle... . ec nee Mg woeeeare Sean Boe mice ee ieee ane 
*C. Clay Harrell. .... une , : ’ a 
ee; Clay. Barrett St. Paul, 'Minn. :|Joseph E. Dillon, 'D...|1958) June 
Nashua, N. H.,,|L. H. Burnham, N-P..|1957, Dec. ||St. Petersburg... .|*Ross E. Windom. S 1948, May 
Nashville, Tenn.|Ben West, D.,....... 1959; June||Salem, Mass. ,..|F. X. Collins, N-P....|1958, Jan 
New Bedford... .| Francis J. Lawler, D.. 1957, Dec. ||Salem, Ore..,...|*Kent Mathewson... .|1956, July 
New Britain, Ct.|J. F. Morelli, D.!.. |. 1958, Apr. ||Salina, Kan,.... *Leland M. Srack....|1952, Feb. 
New Brunswick .|C. W. Paulus, Ind... .|/1959, May ||Salt Lake City. .| Adiel F. Stewart, R... 1960, Jan 
New Castle, Pa,.|E. A. DeCarbo, AR tan 60, Jan. ||San Angelo, Tex,|*Del Green.......... 952, Apr. 
New Haven, Ct. piers (OR Lee, Ty 1958, Jan. |/San Antonio. . ..|*8, Re Matthews,..... 1955, July 
N. Kensington. . BE. Gardlock; D... .|1958, Jan. ||San Bernardino,.|R. H oe este R. 1957, May 
New London, Ct, Pidwara R. Henkle... 1944, Apr. ||San Diego, Calif.|*O. Ww. Campbell. _ .|1949, Dec. 
New Orleans... ./deL. 8, Morrison, D... 1958, May ||San Francisco.. .|G. Christopher, N-P.. 1960, Jan 
New Rochelle. ..|*Edward G. Conroy. .|1956, Nov. ||San Jose, Calif. .|*Anthony P. Hetroias 1950, Mar. 
ew York, N. Y.| Robt. F. Wagner, D. .|1957, Dec. ||San Leandro... .|*Wesley McClure. .|1948, May 
ewark, N. J..,|Leo P. Carlin, D. 1958, July ||Sandusky, Ohio .|*Karl H. Kugel... ... 1945, Oct. 
Newark, Ohio...|Clinton EB. Comer, oS 1957; Dec. ||Santa Ana, Calif.|*Carl J. Thornton, ., .|1953, Apr. 
Newburgh, N. Y.|*Wm. H. Kennedy.. ‘|1955, Apr. |/Santa Barbara. .|John T. Rickard, R.. .| 1957, May 
Newport, Ky.../*A. C. Joseph...... |! 1956, Jan. ||Sante Fe, N. M.|/*C. O. Erwin.......” 1955, June 
Newport, R. I...|*Irving H, Beck...... 1956, July ||Santa Monica. . -|*Randall M. Dorton,, 1947, June 
Newport News. .|*Joseph C. Biggins. . .|192: 5. July ||Savannah, Ga.. .|*Francis A. Jacocks.. (1954) Mar. 
Newton, Mass...|H. Whitmore, Jr., N-P 1957, Dec. Schenectady . .|*Arthur Blessing. .... , Apr. 
Niagara Falls... .|*Chas. B. Wright. .|1956, Jan. ||Scranton, Pa... .|James T. Hanlon, D, ‘| 1957. Dec. 
Norfolk, Va.....|*Thos. F. Maxwell... ||1956, Feb. ||Seattle, Wash...|G.§, Clinton, N-P.. 1960, June 
Norman, Okla...|*Evett N. Allen.... |! 1955, Oct. ||Sheboygan, Wis. Rudolph J. Piloetz, 'D..| 195 


7, Apr. 


City 


Shreveport, La.. 
Sioux City, Ia._ | 
Sioux ‘a ae wi 
Somerville 


ord, Conn, |T 
Steubenville. 
Stockton, Calif. 

' Stratford, Conn. 
Superior, Wis... 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 


_ Tacoma, Wash. . 
_ ‘Tallahassee, Fla. 


a ~~ F 


oe. 


. ‘ 


Nick C. Nuccio, D....|1 


Mayor or Mayor or 
(*) City Manager Term (*) City Manager Term 
ae Gardner, D 1958, Nov. *J._W. Jeffrey........ 1953, Jan. 
*R. M. Hoisington. 954, Mar. P. Shaughnessy, D.. :| 1957; Dec. 
Fay Wheeldon, N-. 59, May W. C. Burbank, R... .|1957, Dec. 
‘|wm. J. Donovan, N-P 1957, Dec. *J..C. Morris. ....... 1952, July 
.|Edward F. Voorde, D.|/1959, Dec » D. C....|Bd. of Commissioners 
. (Russell L. Hardy, N-P/1957, Mar. Washington, Pa.|/T.S. Fitch, R......../1959, Dec. 
./*R. E. age .|1954, Mar.|| Waterbury, Ct. .|Edward D. Bergin, D. 1958, Jan. 
.|Willard Taft, N-P. 958, June|| Waterloo, Ia... .|Glenn S. Stech, N-P..|1958, Jan. 
. (Nelson Howarth, N-P. 1959, Apr. || Watertown..... Board of Selectmen 
Daniel B. Brunton, D.| 1957, Dec. || Watertown, N.Y.|*C. Leland Wood.....|1940, Feb. 
RW . BVA VEry.\-. 80 1956, Apr. || Waukegan, Ill...) Robert Coulson, R....|1 57, May 
aon R. Cheek, .|1954, Apr. || Wauwatosa, Wis.| Wm. B. Knuese, -R 1960, Apr 
J. Quigley, D.. 1957, Dec. || West Allis, Wis..| Arnold Klentz, N-P....|1960; Apr. 
‘|Sam 8. McCormick, D.| 1957, Dec. || W. Hartford, Ct.|*Donald H. Blatt.... 1956, Apr. 
-*dobhn: Cy Lily. =)... 72 1953, Nov. || W. Haven, Ct...|Matthew J. Coyle, D. 1957, Nov. 
*Harry 2: Flood..... 1945, Mar.| W.N. Y., N. J..|John R. Armellino, D..|1959, May 
*E. W. Berg, act..... 1956." Sept. || W. Orange, N. J.) Walter Quinn, D..... 1958, May 
Donald H. Mead, R. ‘11957, Dec. Lae Rol eee ey B. Chinn eee 1947, May 
*David D. Rowlands. .|1956, July || Wrciow W.Va. Speyer ser 
g, W. Va.|*Robert L. Plummer../1951, Jul 
*Arvah B. Hopkins. . ./1952, Feb- || white Plains,...|E. G. Michaelian, R. .|1957' Dec. 
Wichita, ope .-|*F. H. Backstrom.,..|1956, Mar. 
Wichita Falls. ..|*H. A. Thomason.....|1953, Dec. 
Wilkes-Barre... .| Luther M. Kniffen, R. 1960, Jan. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.|*John C. Deal........ 1983, Mar. 
Williamsport... .|T. H. Levering, D....|/1960, Dec. 
Wilmington, Del. August F. Walz, R... 1957, June 
Wilmington,N.C.|*James R. Benson... 1946, July 
Winona, “Minn. .| Loyde E. TS N-P.| 1957, Apr. 
Winston-Salem. .|*John M, Gold....... 1951, Aug. 
|| Woonsocket, R.I.,; K. Coleman, N-P -|1957, Apr. 
Worcester, Mass.|*Francis J. McGrath.. 1951, Apr. 
Wyandotte. ....| William E. Kreger, R..|1957, Apr 
Yakima, Wash, .|Joe K. Alderson, N-P.| 1958, June 
Yonkers, N. Y..|*Charles L. Curran. . »| 1952) Mar. 
Mork, Pass 5. .|Fred A. Schiding, D. ||1960; Jan. 
Youngstown, O..| Frank X. Kryzan, D.. 1957, Dec. 
Zanesville, Ohio.|Sherman Johnson, D..| 1957, Dec. 


Temple, Tex....|*W. E. Routh........ 1950, Sept 
Terre Haute, Ind.|Ralph Tucker, D..... 1960, Jan. 
Texarkana, Tex../A. P. Miller, Jr., D...|1958, May 
Toledo, Ohio... . |*John J. McCarthy... .|1954’ June 
Topeka, Kan....|G.Schnellbacher, N-P. 1957, Apr 
Torrington, Ct. . ava iam T. Carell D.}1957, Nov. 
Trenton, N. J...|D. J. Connolly, D. 959, May 
- Troy, ns pee Send. Purcell, Di f.2,>- ‘11959; Dec 
= Tucson, Ariz....|*P. W. Homer....... 1955, Oct. 
Tulsa, Okla..... George E. Norvell, D.|1958, May 
EEVIOL, "TEX. i... *Clarence P. Stewart.. 1952, Apr. 
Union, N. J.. F. E. Biertuempfel, R. ee Dec. 
aly, City; Mo.. *BElder Gunter. ...... 1950, Oct. 
Utica, N. Y.....|John T. MecKennan, D. 1957, Dec. 
¢_ Vancouver...... *James E. Neal...... 1952, Jeun 
+ Vermillion, S, D.|R. F. Patterson, N-P..|1958, Apr. 
Vicksburg, Miss.|Pat Kelly, D......... 1957, July 
Civilian Employment of 


Includes all paid employees of agencies listed below; 


U. S—Mayors and City Managers; Civil Service Employees 
Term: Mayor, date of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment. 
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the Federal Government 
Source: United States Civil Service Commission, data as of June 30, 1956 


excludes employees of Central Intelligence 


Agency (not, reported to the Civil Service Commission) and uncompensated employees. 


m7 ; Outside Continental U. S. Continental U. S. 
ota 
Agency all Terr. & Full- Part- 
areas Total poss. | Foreign| Total time time 
All agencies... ..024.....- 2,398,470| 205,547) 72,622) 132,925 2,192,923 |2,075,339| 117,584 
ee pistabuson ee oe 100 9] 3 6| 91). .o. 332 See 

“ier ieaked tego Mi ee Bae ETE Detect EE Gy ad 6,277 6:27 eee 
rohitect of the Capitol... hou... OGG ecaweren ate villitcs Serco texers'l (ey couche lehene 1,097 1,097)... Sereeinees 
Botanic rete Sh o> eee io aes ee eterno oi (inaeeasauaexa\| Noise eae: 44 4AY iq 

n Governmen 
CE i Nig ae ee eis ha Pe 
General Accounting Office........ 5,542 59 8 51 5,483 5,480 3 
Government Printing Office...... GLO ne er disc rreeen Pacion. tee 6,579 6,442 137 
Library of Congress...........:. 25020) re vce HE ode vee ictus NN eh c shente p< 2,520 2,414 106 

Judicial Branch..........5..6544 4,355 89 BOI mics sr arguernte 4,266 4,006 260 

Executive Branch: - 

Executive Office of the President: : ; 
White House Office......... 374). 374 351 23 
Bureau of the Budget....... e 430 428 2 
Council of Economic Advisers. 31 28 3 
pee eee Bano and Grounds Kf - Z a «Setaaeee 

ational Security Council........ 2 27.50 eee 
Office of Defense Mobilization..., 259 232 27 
President's Advisory Committee 

on Government Organization... Bil eke oeleeteel (oeaeta re) oieheliva <leialtetmers 5 4 1 

ime Birra et peaks 32,405 24 S80" en ae 24,389 8,016 7,943 _73 
BECASUE iyo he recs e 8 ineciae ks es 77,781 988 837 151 76,793| 76,084 709 
Defense: : 

Ear soan 1,899 Gi cuir eter 61 1,838 1,780 5 
Army sete oe ‘sg pram oe 434,691 65,214 13,874 51,340} 369,477| 368,160 1,317 
Beeiacy Whi oe eee ates 394,669} 31,648 3b41 :107| 363,021] 362,602 419 
Be ete eee 48,577| 42,73 9,803] 32,931] 305,843]. 304,598 1,245 
BENISULCG resin eie | hordes sneaele cs ayss) class 30,876 533 410 12 30,343 30,064 279 
PORE OMNCC hc pivicert a ee oyna 508,587 2,453 BgAOSl yep es op: 506,134] 439,883) 66,251 
PEGE IOI Semeee ohiste ses apis axes Iris i aT=te 54,143 5,736 5,596 140) 48,407 44,842 3,56 
PARTICUIEUTC . oi icce eis eia + ote nis sled 89,398 1,312 919 393 88,086 70,337 17,749 
COMANCLCOTS 3 ois clshe ce e.e oMEarere ts ee a = 47,175 3,189 2,850 339 43,986 39,157 4,829 
HR DOR eS nee ies eae earn a 5,795 144 72 72 ,65 5.31 333 
Health, Education and Welfare.. 46,058 1,791 1,531 260) 44,267 43,516 751 
Independent Agencies: 
Advisory Committee on Weather 
SRS RE ee ee Pee art naka oa all saotrtarcale 16 il 5 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennia 
Commission peepee fu es DOS epee Hay hea eelllizpa) etganints 10 5 5 
tt onuments : 
ee uision 4 SA re BET 718 GOBS ycanyiatoeedn 703 15 15 | Airatereneie 


Agency 


————_—__- wre “'"~@TFer_ 
Atomic Energy Commission....... 
Board of ed aie Federal 

Reserve System........--.0+5+| 577)...2.. a! (ee onde ten eae 

’ Boston National Historic Sites 

canal Zone Coveraaicst 

Canal Zone Government. . meek ee Ss | ee a oD eee i oe et SS ry, : 

Civil Aeronautics Board. : 600 4 
Civil Service Commission. os, 
Commission of Fine Arts......... VA RE se Pie oc cewe ‘ “ 
Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Com. | =—s.2}.- se bee eee eee [ener nee 
District of Columbia Auditorium 
SS are ng Dy cece ores yal dws te, Oeas Fee 
Expo: or r: 310. <n ah, hoe oO) PCIe mre Ur at Wyeth. pacer wey to -~ 2 DOG ~ 9 Rees eee 
Farm Credit Administration?...... <T2) a0 2a ae 934 
Federal Civil Defense Adm.......| 1,078).......-).Pecseee fesse wees 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
CRIME IEW is Geko eee eon see OF RR ew RICE TOME, 
Federal Communications Comm...|. 1,116) 27; 27)........ 
cy eas ne osit Insurance a 
RO OLAGIOM a yicvii es aime aie + lars, be 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. . 
‘ederal Mediation and Con-' 
ciliation Service. .............. 46, 
Federal Power Commission... .... r 7201<-> oe 
Federal Trade Commission....... 


Foreign Claims Settlement Comm. . 1 128 128i\oe 8 
General Services Administration... 
Government Contract Committee. . : 
Housing and Home Finance Agency we 
Indian Claims Commission........ 13 13}- -—., 1h eee 
Information Agency....:.... aa 
Interstate Commerce Comm 
Jamestown-Wllliamsburg- York- ; 

fpwmeepiepration. Comm... ).0. [i . 5 Bir ee ee ened awa cs cceeumn 0 Sys an ae 
National Advisory Committee ? 

MPMERSONOT RUT VUR Sta oee st: < tom Sigh ed OU laaic Uae < sustaleeleMig ss, Siete 
National Capital Housing Authority 5S | Sac o6t wea hate ete klipe Socio 258) > —2584. eee 
National Capital Planning Comm. 33 cod eit ott es eGlge cn Sn eee ee 33 30 3 
National Labor Relations Board... 1,128 21 P+ by Soren - 1,107 1,102 5 
National Mediation Board........ LOT. oi . 2oe hee ea ae 107 89 18 
National Science Foundation..... BOD) . joss: -<fake *]\0 Sas. eae eto ee 251 217 34 
National Security Training Comm. 405.5. 287 eee Set oe eee 4 4|\ Waa 
Panama Canal Company......... 12,433 11,876 11,866 10 557 516 41 
Railroad Retirement Board....... Pap) ROE Lae eR Ie, ee, 2,222 2,196 26 
Renegotiation Board............. SG... «5. Sesh pralera ae Sohne rast ales 469 469). vetoes 
Rubber Producing Facilities 

Disposal Commission.......... dali 's, aco ete Canes ells, ecacreee 7 4 3 
St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 

ment Corporation............. GN STR OURS NAAR fen) Ee, eee 36 30 6 
Securities and Exchange Comm... TO 4s cetoce ee iharey Navara Pasa os ey nee <i 734 730 
Selective Service System. ........ 6,860 196 ROG rn. eo a 6,664 5,042 1,622 
Small Business Administratlon.... DUA. « Beat chbiven vite Re ee eased 821 82 
Smithsonian Institution. ......... 1,089) . 2 UST, coven 1,08 1,020 67 
Soldiers’ Home,...... 1, O1G)}-"s 4", scored ties erent keene ,016 949 67 
Subversive Activities Control 

IBOETAs panes was 33}. 33 SB Ve eee 
Tariff Commission...... . : 208 208 208+, eae 
Tax Court of the United S Sots 146]. . 146 146) 9 eee 
Tennessee Valley Authority....... 14,708). . 14,708 14,5084 200 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 

POMMISKION. 6 cy. ye ways bw es Bi fja.de vee ae vel Mey 6 eas etal ict Ree 3 OF rg reo. 
Veterans Administration......... 176,653 1,235 857 378| 175,418] 3158,929 16,489 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial 

Celebration Commission........ Bl Aun cel cheale aOR Bee ie et 3 31, Seas 


MIncludes employees of the International Cooperation Administration paid from local currency trust 
ad Clee at 3 foreign olka : i-Gaaabione ; 

2Includes wholly Government-owned corporations an entra. an. or Cooperatives under Farm 
Credit Administration supervision. 3Includes resident physicians and interns. = 

Civil Service of the United States (total as of June 30)—(1930) 614,440; (1935) 757,543: (1940) 
1,042,780: (1945) 3,816,310; (1950) 1,960,708: (1951) 2,482,666; (1952) 2,600,612; (1953) 2,558,416; 
(1954) 2,407,676; (1955) 2,397,268; (1956) 2,398,470. 


Federal Civilian Employment 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
(In thousands) 


Continental U. S. Washington, D. C.2 
Year and month Execu- | Legis- | Judi- Execu- | Legis- | Judi- 
Totall tive’ lative cial Total tive’ laces pat 
1952 Average...... 2,420,000) 2,393,500] 22,600 3,900 | 258,300 | 236,800 | 20,800 

1953 Average. . . {2,305,000} 2,278,800] 22,200 3,900 | 240,900 | 219,800 | 20,300 708 
1954 Average . {2,188,000} 2,161,600) 21,900 4,000 | 227, 206,700 5 700 
1955 Average. 2,188,000} 2,161,700} 21,600 ,100 | 230,000 | 209,400 | 19,800 700 
1956 January. 2,156, ,130,000} 21,600 4,300 | 228,100 | 207,600 x 700 
i 2 ,700 4,300 | 228,600 | 207,900 " 700 

21,900 4,300 | 228,700 | 207,900 | 20,100 7 
,900 4,300 | 288,600 | 207,800 | 20,100 700 
21,900 4,300 | 228,500 | 207,600 | 20,200 700 
22,100 4,300 | 232,700 | 211,700 | 20,300 700 
21,900 4,300 | 233,700 | 212,800 | 20,200 700 


1Continental United Staves only. 

ncludes a ederal civilian employment in Washington Standar 

ecumble as epee yap aya, aoe Viens counties). 4: MeltopelNens ies aaa 
“includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and Governmen 

pean employment in navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and on forcooume Donstravtin ciety 


New York State—Chief Officials 
NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT, 1957 


(Elected Nov. 2, 1954. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1958) 
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Governor—Averell Harriman, D., Arden, $50,000 and Executive Mansion, 
Lieutenant Governor—George B. De Luca, D., Bronx, $20,000. 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., Brooklyn, $25,000. 


Atterney General—Jacob K. Javits, R., New York City, $25,000. 


1956. Successor to be selected in January 1957.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


(Department Commissioners to be appointed by 
the Governor and confirmed by the Senate.) 


Agriculture and Markets—Daniel J. Carey, com= 
missioner, $18,500; State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 
Branch offices, 93 Worth St., New York City 13, 
also Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. 


Alcoholic Beverage Control—Five Commissioners. 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Chairman, $17,000; others, 
$15,000; 39 Columbia St., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, 
New York City; Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo 3. 


Athletic Commission—Three members. Julius 
Helfand, chairman, $15,400; others, $57 each day 
oe. eeend meetings; 226 West 47th St., New York 

y 36. 


Audit and Control—Arthur Levitt, comptroller, 
$25,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. 


Banking—George A. Mooney, superintendent, 
$18,500; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. 


Budget—Paul H. Appleby, director, $18,500. State 
Capitol, Albany 1. 


Building Code Commission, State—Five mem- 
bers appointed by Governor with consent of the 
Senate. Edward J. McGrew, Jr., chairman, $17,- 
“ne a $15,400; 1740 Broadway, New York 

y 19. 


Civil Defense Commission, State—Temporary 
commission, to adopt, promulgate and make effec- 
tive a comprehensive plan for civil defense. State 
Director, apptd. by Commission,to serve at its 
Pceare, $19,500; 124 East 28th St., New York 

‘ity 16. 


Civil Service Commission—Alexander A. Falk, 
president, $18,500; two commissioners, $13,700 
each; State Office Bldg., Albany; also 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 
155 W. Main St., Rochester (Mondays only). 


Commerce—Edward T. Dickinson, commissioner, 
$17,000; 112 State St., Albany 7; also 342 Madison 
Ave., New York City 17. 


Conservation—Sharon J. Mauhs, commissioner, 
$17,000; Arcade Bldg., Broadway and Maiden 
Lane, Albany 7. 


Correction—Thomas J. McHugh, commissioner, 
$18,500; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; also-270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Counsel to the Governor—Daniel Gutman, $18,- 
0. 


Discrimination,’ State Commission Against—Five 
members appointed by the Governor with advice 
and consent of Senate; $13,700 each; Charles 
Livermore, executive secretary, 270 Broadway, New 
York City 7. 


Education—Chief administrative officer, Dr. 
James E, Allen, Jr., President, University of N. Y. 


State, and Commissioner of Education: $22,500 
and necessary travel expenses; Education Bldg., 
Albany 1. 


Fish and Game, Division of—Administers and 
enforces all laws relating to the wildlife resources 
of the state. Issues hunting and fishing licenses. 
Refer to fishing licenses and hunting licenses. 
Director, William C. Senning, Broadway Arcade 
Bldg., Albany 7. , 


Fishing Licenses—Fred A. Grau, clerk, 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Harness Racing—(see Racing, State Harness). 


Health—Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., commission- 
er, $18,500; 84 Holland Ave., Albany. 


ing—Joseph P. McMurray, commissioner, 
$18 500. REeAt Public Relations—Jacob C. Seidel, 
director, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Hunting Licenses—Fred A. Grau, clerk, 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Ingurance—Leffert Holz, 


270 


superintendent, $18,- 


(Elected to U. S. Senate, Nov. 6, 


500; 324 State Street, Al : 
New. vore ote 6. » Albany 1; also 61 Broadway, 


Labor—Isador Lubin 
$18,500; State Offi 
York City 13. 


Law—The attorney general is the chief legal 
officer of the state. State Capitol, Albany 1, = 


Lands and Forests, Division of—Has charge of 
forestry work in the state and administers the 
State Forest Preserve. Director, William Foss, 
Broadway Arcade Bldg., Albany 7. 


Library (State)—Charles F. Gosnell, librarian; 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1. 


Licenses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 
rector, 270 Broadway, New York 7. Other offices: 
95 Central Ave., Albany 6, State Office Bldg., 
Buffalo; Binghamton, Rochester and Utica. 


Licenses, Hunting and Fishing—Fred A, Grau, 
clerk, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Mental Hygiene—Dr. Paul H. Hoch, commis- 
sioner, $18,500; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Military and Naval Affairs, Division of—Maj, 
Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, head of division, $16,200 
(Commanding General of the N. Y. National 
Guard), and Chief of Staff to the Governor. An- 
nual salary equal to pay of grade and allowances 
of an_officer of like grade in the Army of the 
United States. Office: Chief of Staff, 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7; Adjutant General, 112 
State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Motor Vehicles, Bureau of—Joseph P. Kelly, 
commissioner, $15,000. 504 Central Ave., Albany 
1; N. Y. City offices: State Office Bldg., New York 
City 13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17; 
89-01 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. 


Parks, State Council of—Director of State Parks, 
James F. Evans, Broadway Arcade Bldg., Albany 
7; also 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Parole, Division of—Board of five members, ap- 
pointed by the Governor with consent of Senate. 
Lee B. Mailler. chairman, $17,000; others, $15,900 
each; 140 Hudson Ave., Albany 1; 320 Broadway 
New York City; 282 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 


Police—(see State Police). 


Port of New York Authority—Created April 30, 
1921. Donald V. Lowe, chairman; Mrs. Lee K. Jaffe, 
director public relations, 111 Eighth Ave.,. New 
York City 11. 


Power Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor; consent of the Senate; $10,000 each. 
William S. Chapin, general manager and secre- 
tary, 270 Broadway, New York City 7 


Probation, Division of—Edward J. Taylor, direc- 
tor of probation. 55 Elk St., Albany 1; also 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Public Service Commission—Benjamin F. Fein- 
berg, chairman, $19,500; others, $18,500; $25 a 
day in lieu of travel expenses; 55 Elk St., Albany 
1; also 199 Church St., New York City 7. 


Public Works—John W. Johnson, superintend- 
ent, $19,500; State Office Bldg., Albany 1 and 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


Racing Commission—Three members appointed 
by the Governor, with consent of the Senate. No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Harry 
5 secretary; 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 22. 


Racing, Harness, Division of—One member ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with consent of the 
Senate. George P. Monaghan, commissioner, $18,- 
500; 745 Fifth Ave. (Rm. 400), New York City 22. 


Safety, Division of—Michael H. Prendergast, 
director, $15,400; 17 Elk St., Albany 7. 

Secretary of State—(see State, Dept. of). 

Social Welfare—Raymond W. Houston, com- 


missioner, $18,500; 112 State St., Albany 7; 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


industrial commissioner, 
ce Bldg., 80 Centre St., New 


Standards and 


Purchase, Division of—Charles 
. Kriger, missioner, $17,000; 103 W: 
yee mibany 1: also 270 Broadway, New York City 


. 


State—Carmine G. DeSapio, Te’ of State, 
$17,000; 164 State St., Albany 1; en Bates, 
secretary to Secretary of State, 270 Broadway, 
New York City T. 


State Police—Francis S. McGarvey, superin- 
tendent, $15,400; Eugene F. Hoyt, executive officer; 
State Capitol, Albany. ; 


State University—Created by act of 1948 Legis- 
lature to develop and administer state supported 
higher education. William S. Carlson, president, 


Taxation and Finance—George ‘ag: 5 
commissioner, $18,500; others, $16,400. State Of- 
fice Building, Albany 1; State Office Bldg., New 
York City 13; 320 ermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17, 


M. Bragalini, 


J. Murphy; 15 Park Row, New 
York City 38. 


Workmen’s 


Senate. Angi R. Parisi, n, 
others, $12,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 1; New 
York City 13, 


Judiciary of the State of New York 
(As of January 1, 1957) = 


COURT OF APPEALS 


The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
iate Judges elected for a term of 14 years. 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70, The Chief Judge receives $35,000 and the 
Associate Judges $32,500, and an allowance of 
$5,000 each for expenses. 


Chief Judge—Albert Conway, Brooklyn (1959). 


Associate Judges—Marvin R. Dye, Rochester 
(1958); Stanley H. Fuld, New York City (1960); 
Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica (1962); Charles S. 
Desmond, Eden (1966); John Van Voorhis, Iron- 
ean (1967); Adrian Burke, New York City 


Clerk—Raymond J. Cannon, Court of Appeals 
Hall, Eagle St., Albany 1, N. Y. 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


A Court of Record, composed of eight Judges, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has qualified. Statutory age 
limit 70 years, Judge may serve until Dec. 31 of 
year in which he becomes 70. The Governor des- 
ignates the Presiding Judge. Salary $20,000. 


Presiding Judge—Bernard Ryan, Albion (1959). 


Judges—Richard S. Heller, Elmira (1957); 
Charles Lambiase, Rochester (1958); _ Sidney 
Squire, Brooklyn (1958); Fred A. Young, Lowville 
C1069); Russell G. Hunt, Albany (1965). 2 va- 
cancies. 


Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm. 246, The 
Capitol, Albany 1. 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 


Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 

Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $33,500, of which $21,500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those Depa 
ments receive $32,000, of which $21,000 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $25,500 and $25,000 respectively. 


First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and’ Bronx), 
Presiding Justice—David W. Peck (1957). Clerk— 
George T. Campbell, Court House, Madison Ave. 
and 25th St., New York City 10. 


Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Gerald Nolan (1961). Clerk—John J. Callahan, 
45 Monroe Pl., Brooklyn 1. 


Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Sidney F. Foster. Clerk—J. Robert Lannon, 
Court House, Albany 1. 


Fourth Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Judicial Districts); Presiding 
Justice—Francis D, McCurn (1959). Clerk—Her- 
bert E. Wait, Rm, 309, Court House, Rochester 14. 


SUPREME COURT 


Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- 
Stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. Justices in the First, Second and Tenth Judi- 
cial Districts receive $30,000, of which $19,000 is 
paid by the State, and $11,000 by the City of 
New York and the counties of Nassau and Suffolk. 
Other Justices receive $23,000. 


sey, Jr. 
G. 


First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
Bronx. Residence is Manhattan unless otherwise 
indicated): 

David W. Peck (1957); Thomas A. Aurelio (2382): 
Joseph A. Gavagan (1957); Irving L. Levey (1 2 
Felix C. Benvenga (1958);.J y 


(1958); 
D. Dineen 


Ss 
5 ); 8 
(1964); Matthew M. Levy (1964); Wal A ch 
1964); Charles D. Breitel (1965); Mi M. 
Frank (1965); Irving H. Saypol (1965); Jacob 
Markowitz (1867); Owen McGivern (1967); Saul 


(1968) ; 


E. Spector (1969); Haro 
Francis L. Valente (1969); 
Arthur G. Klein (1970). 


Second Judicial District (Counties of Kings and 
Richmond. Residence is Brooklyn unless otherwise 
indicated): 

George A. Arkwright (1958); George J. Beldock 
(1961); Charles E. Murphy (1961); Anthony J. Di- 
Giovanna (1962); Walter R. Hart (1963); J. 
Vincent Keogh (1964); Phillip M. Kleinfeld (een: 
James S. Brown (1965); Benjamin Brenner (1966 
M. ao, Martuscello (1966);~-Thomas E. Morris- 

1966); Miles F. McDonald (1967); Edward 
Baker, Staten Island (1968); Jacob J. Schwartz- 
wald (1968); Henry L. Ughetta (1968); Charles J. 
Beckinella (1969); John E. Cone (1969); A. David 
Benjamin (1969); Louis L. Friedman (1970). 


Third Judicial District (Counties of Albany. 
Columbia. Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 
and Ulster): 

Roscoe V. Elsworth, Port Ewen (1958); Isadore 
Bookstein, Albany (1960); Harry E. Schirick, King- 
ston (1960); Donald S. Taylor, Troy (1962); Ken- 
neth S. MacAffer, Menands (1963); Francis Bergan, 
Albany (1963); William Deckleman, Jeffersonville 
(1963); Herbert D. Hamm, DeFreestville (1965); 
Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1970). 


Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery 
St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 


Washington): 
Andrew W. Ryan, Plattsburg (1957); Willard 
(1960); Felix J. Aulisi, 


. Stevens > 
Bernard Botein (1970); 


L. Best, Gioversville 
Amsterdam (1966); James Gibson, Hudson Falls 
(1966); Charles M. Hughes, Schenectady (1966); 
Paul D. Graves, Gouverneur (1967); J. Clarence 
Herlihy, Glens Falls (1969). 


Fifth Judicial District (Counties of Herkimer, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego): 


Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins): 


Floyd E. Anderson, Binghamton (1961); How- 
ard A. Zeller, Oneida (1963); Daniel J. McAvoy, 
Binghamton (1965); Joseph P. Molinari, Oneonta 
(1965); William H. Coon, Cortland (1969); Walter 
B. Reynolds, West Elmira (1969). 


Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga, 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, 
Wayne and Yates)- 


"Marsh, Niagara Falls (1967): Harry J. 


James C. O’Brien, Brighton, Monroe Co. (1958); 
Daniel J. O’Mara, Rochester (1961); Caio Me 
Roberts, Pittsford (1961); Frederic T. Henry 
andaigua (1964): Arthur E. 
(1964); Charles B. Brasser, Williamson (1965); G. 
Robert Witmer, Webster (1967); Harry D. Gold- 
man, Rochester (1969); Clarence H. Brisco, Corn- 
ing (1970). 

Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Bue Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 


(on 
(1960); Alger A. Williams (1960); Leo J. Hagerty. 
Tonawanda (1960); Philip pt ge (1961); Robert 


Forhead 
(1970); Joseph A, Nevins, Olean (1970). 


Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 


Frank H. Coyne, Yonkers (1957); James W. 
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Bailey, Cold Spring (1959); Gerald Nolan, Yonkers 

(1961): Elbert T. Gallagher, Katonah 

Robert Doscher, Suffern (1964): Samuel W. Eager 

Middletown (1965); Leonard J. Supple, Fishkill 

1965); Arthur D. Brennan, Harrison (1966); 
rge M. Fanelli, New Rochelle (1967). 


Tenth Judicial District (Counties of i 
Nassau and Suffolk): bei 


Queens County—88-11 Sutphin Blyd., Jamaica 
35; Nassau County—Court House, Mineola; Suf- 
tolk County—Court Hotise, Riverhead. 


Resident Justices, Queens County: James T. 
Hallinan, Flushing (1959); Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., 
Richmond Hill (1959); Nicholas M. Pette, Kew 
Gardens (1960); Peter M. Daly, Astoria (1961); 
Joseph M. Conroy, Richmond Hiil (1962); Samuel 
Rabin, Jamaica (1966); David Kusnetz, L. I. City 
(1969). Resident Justices, Nassau County: Percy 
D. Stoddart, Oyster Bay (1960); Cortland A 
Johnson, Cedarhurst (1962); Marcus G, Christ, 
New Hyde Park (1966); Howard T. Hogan, Farm- 
ingdale (1968). Resident Justices, Suffolk County: 
L. Barron Hill, Southhold (1960); D. Ormonde 
Ritchie, Brightwaters (1966). 


New York State Legislature, 1957 
Assembles annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. (Members receive $7,500 yearly.) 


SENATORS ELECTED NOVEMBER 6, 1956, TO SERVE IN 1957-1958 
Senate: Republicans, 37; Democrats, 20; Vacancy, 1. Total, 58. 


1—Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters 
2—Daniel G. Albert R., Rockville Centre 
3—William S. Hults, Jr., R., Port Washington 
4—Edward J. Speno, R., East Meadow 
5—Walter G. McGahan, R., Bayside 
6—James J. Crisona, D., Neponsit 
7—Irwin Pakula, R., Forest Hills 
8—Thomas A. Duffy, D., packeon Beenie 

ar 


11— Walter E. Cooke, D., Brooklyn 
12—Fred G. Moritt, D., Brooklyn 
13—Thomas J. Cuite, D., Brooklyn 
14—William T. Conklin, R., Brooklyn 
15—Frank J. Pino, D., Brooklyn 
16—William Rosenblatt, D., Brooklyn 
17—Samuel L. Greenberg, D., Brooklyn 
18—Harry Glittléson, D., Brooklyn 
19—John J. Marchi, R., Staten Island 
20—MacNeil Mitchell, R., Manhattan 
21—James L. Watson, D., Manhattan 
22—John P. Morrissey, D., Manhattan 
23—Joseph Zaretzki, D., Manhattan 
24—Joseph R. Marro, D., Manhattan 
25—Frances J. Mahoney, D., Manhattan 
26—Harry Kraf, D., Bronx 

27—Jacob H. Gilbert, D., Bronx 
28—Nathaniel T. Helman, D , Bronx 
29—Joseph F. Periconi, R., Bronx 


Hills 
R., RFD, Ogdensburg 
41—Walter Van Wiggeren, R., Illion 
42—Fred J. Rath, R., Utica 
43—Henry A. Wise, R., Watertown 
44—Searles G. Shultz, R., Skaneateles 
45—John H. Hughes, R., Syracuse 
46—Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota 
47—Warren M. Anderson, R., Binghamton 
48—George R. Metcalf, R., R.D. 2, Auburn 
49—Harry K. Morton, R., R.D. 1, Hornell 
50—Dutton S. Peterson, R., Odessa 
uae E. Van Lare, R., Rochester 
53—Austin W. Erwin, R., Geneseo 
54—Earl W. Brydges, R., Wilson 
55—Walter J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 
56—Stanley, J. Bauer, R., Buffalo 
57—John H. Cooke, R., Alden 
58—George H. Pierce, R., Allegany 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED NOVEMBER 6, 1956 TO SERVE IN 1957-1958 


Assembly: Republicans, 96; 


Erie—(1) Thomas J. Runfola, R., Buffalo; (2) 
hag A tara William J. 
utier, ., Buffalo; . 
Buftalo-. (3) John B. Lis, D., Buffalo; (6) George 
F. Dannebrock, R., Buffalo; (7) Julius Volker, R., 
Depew; (8) William Sadler, R. Blasdell. 
Essex—Grant W. Johnson, R., Ticonderoga, 
Franklin—Robert G. Main, R., Malone. 
Fulton and Hamilton—Joseph R. Younglove, R., 
Johnstown. 
Genesee—John L. Johnson, R., LeRoy. 
Greene—William E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 
Herkimer—Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 
Jefferson—Orin S. Wilcox, R., Theresa. 
Kings—(1) Max M. Turshen, D.; (2) Samuel 
Bonom, D.; (3) Harry J. Donnelly, Jr., R.; (4) 


Democrats, 54; Total, 150. 

Bernard Austin, D.; (5) John A. Monteleone, D.; 
(6) Bertram L. Baker, D.; (7) Louis Kalish, D.; (8) 
Frank Composto, D.; (9) Frank J. McMullen, R.; 
(10) John J. Ryan, D.; (11) Eugene F. Bannigan, 
D.; (12) Luigi R. Marano, R.; (13) Lawrence P, 
Murphy, D.; (14) Edward S. Lentol, D.; (15) Al- 
fred A. Lama, D.; (16) Bernard Haber, D.; (17) 
Samuel I. Berman, D.; (18) Stanley Steingut, D.; 
(19) Frank S. Samansky, D.; (20) Joseph R. 
Corso, D.; (21) Bertram L. Podell, D.; (22) An- 
thony J. Travia, D. 

Lewis—Benjamin H. Demo, R., Croghan. 

Livingston—Kenneth A. Willard, R., Nunda. 

Madison—Harold I. Tyler, R., Chittenango, 

Monroe—(1) J. Eugene Goddard, R., East 
Rochester; (2) A. Gould Hatch, R., Rochester; (3) 
Paul B. Hanks, Jr., R., Brockport; (4) Thomas 
F. Riley, R., Rochester. 
= Montgomery—Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 
am. 

Nassau—(1) Anthony  Barbiero, R., Valley 
Stream; (2) Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach; 
(3) Mrs. Genesta M. Strong, R., Plandone; (4) 
John J. Burns, R., Seacliff; (5) Francis P. Mc- 
Closkey, R., Levittown; (6) Palmer D. Farring- 
ton, R., Lawrence. 

New York—(1) William F. Passannante, D.; (2) 
Louis DeSalvio, D.; (3) John _H. Farrell, D.; (4) 
Samuel A. Spiegel, D.; (5) Bentley’ Kassal, D.; 
(6) Joseph J. Weiser, D.; (7) Daniel M. Kelly, 
D.; (8) Archibald Douglas, Jr., R.; A 
Brook, R.; (10) Herman Katz, D.; (11) James C. 
Thomas, D.; (12) Mrs. Bessie Buchanan, D.; (13) 


Orest V. Maresca, D.; (14) Kenneth M. Phipps, 
D.; (15) William A. Kummer, D.; (16) Frank 
Rossetti, D. 

Niagara—-(1) Harold H. Altro, R., Lockport; 


(2) Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls. 
Oneida—(1) David R. Townsend, R., Rome; (2) 
William S. Calli, R., Utica. 


‘ 


cuse; (2) Charl Schi 
3 Buitp R. Chase,’ R., Fayettevil 
tario— 3 bai soe R., pistes 
Orange—(1) D. Clinton inick, 3rd, R., New- 
burgh; (2) Wilson C. VanDuzer, R., Middleto 
=k eee ape oe bdo ie oes a 
ego—Edward F. Crawford, R. , Fi 
pceeeraut L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. 
Pu 


I. City; (2) 
mhurst; (3) Charles Eck- 


Leonardo, R., ) 
eens Village; (10) Louis Wallach, D., New 
de Park; (11) Alfred D. Lerner, R., Jamaica; 

12) J. Lewis Fox, D., Far Rockaway; (13) Anthony 
. Savarese, Jr. R., Kew Gardens. 

Rensselaer—Thomas H. Brown, R., Troy. 
Richmond—(1) Edward J. Amann, Jr., R.; 

Lucio F. Russo, R.; both Staten Island. 
Rockland—Robert Walmsley, R., Nyack. 


(2) 


N. Y. State Assembly; N. Y. City ( 


¥ n 


teuben—Charl . Henderson, eed 
Sumolk (1) Irving L. Price, Jr., R., are 
2) Prescott B. Huntington, R., St. James; (3 
s R. Grover, Jr., R., Babylon. 
Sullivan—Hyman E. Mintz, R., Monticello. 
Tioga—Richard C. Lounsberry, R., Owego. 
Tompkins—Ray Ash 5) Boxe nsburg. 
Ulster—Kenneth L. Wilson, R., Woodstock. 
Warren—Stuart F. Hawley, R., Lake George. 
Washing eae ge Fort Edward. 
Wayne—Mrs. jz 
Westchester—(1) Malcolm _ Wilso: 
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NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 
(As of January 1, 1957) 


Official title | Name | Politics Salary 
aa (Length of term 4 years; present terms expire December 31, 1957) 
IVER VOR. See coca errs aye ace ,«-|RObeEt EB. WaENEL. 20. oa cs alee Dem. $40,000 
Comptroliler............. Lawrence E. Gerosa ..... Arce Dem. E 
eeee ne The Council. SRADO SCALE reyciste eietc's slsisetetalete “ Dem. £ 
Borou residents: d 
Mieshacten 2 ua or eer Hulan E. Jack. 22. .......086 Dem. 25,000 
MRPOINS ME 6 sic cisisle sc. s es James J. LYONS 2, + ..< teen es em 25,000 
SPENT VID esc ce ses John Cashmore............ Dem.-Rep. 25,000 
MWECHS. 0. we et ct ese James A, LUNG¥.0.. - 85.06 Rep. 25,000 
Richmond............/Albert V. Maniscaleco......., Dem.-Lib 000 
Deputy Mayor... ....'Dr. John J. Theobald, ........ Dem. 25,000 


Chief Clerk, Mayor’s office—Arthur D. 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 

Meets in Room 16, City Hall, Manhattan, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays in each month at 
10:30 A.M., unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 
First meeting in each year called by the Mayor. 

Composed of the Mayor (Chairman), Comp- 
troller, President of The Council, and the Borough 
Presidents. In the absence of the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Council shall preside. The Mayor, 
Comptroller and President of The Council have 3 
votes each; Borough Presidents of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, 2 each; others, 1 each. 

No resolution or amendment may be passed at 
the same meeting at which it is originally pre- 
sented except by a three-fourths vote. S 

Secretary—Ruth W. Whaley, Rm. 1356 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., N.Y.C. 


THE COUNCIL ' 

Meets every Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. in the Council- 
manic Chamber. First meeting in each year 
is held on first Wednesday after first Monday 
of January, at noon. At least one stated meeting 
shall be held each month, except in its discre- 
tion, in July and August. Consists of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and 25 Councilmen, one from 
each Senate District lying wholly within the city. 
Term 4 years; expires Dec. 31, 1957 

President—Abe Stark, $25,000 

All other members of the Council, $7,000 each, 
plus an additional $3,0001 each, for contingent 
expenses, with the exception of the Vice Chair- 
man and the Minority Leader, who. receive $1,000 
each for contingent expenses. The Vice Chairman 
also receives an additional $9,500, the Minority 
Leader an additional $5,5002. The Chairman of 
the Finance Committee and the Chairman of the 
General Welfare Committee receive an additional 
$2,500 each. 

Secretary to Vice Chairman—Vera C. Tenahy. 

Clerk—Thomas A. Lenane, acting (see City 


Clerk), Councilmen 

Manhattan: James J. Boland, D.; Earl Brown, 
D.; Samual Davis. D.; Stanley M. Isaacs, R.-Lib.: 
John J. Merli, D.; Daniel S. Weiss, D. 


Bronx: Edward A. Cunningham, D.; Maurice J. 
McCarthy, Jr., D.; Simon S. Panush, D.; David 
Ross, D.; Irving I. Schreckinger, D. 

Brooklyn: Jeremiah B. Bloom, D.; Sam Curtis, 
D.; Jack Kranis, D.; Arthur A. Low, D.; Thomas 
J. Mirabile, D.; Philip J. Schupler, D.: Joseph T. 
Sharkey, D.; Morris J. Stein, D.; Edward Vogel, D. 

Queens: Robert E. Barnes, R.; Hugh Quinn, Di: 
Frank V. Smith, D.; Eric J. Treulich, D. 

Richmond: James J. Murphy, D 


iCouncilman Robert E. Barnes 


Walker, City Hall, New York City 7. 
DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS. COUNTY OFFICERS 
Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of). 


Administration, Division of—Charles F. Preusse, 
city administrator, $30,000; John J. McKenna, 
chief clerk; 250 Church St. 


Air .Pollution .Control, .Dept. .of—Leonard 
Greenburg, M.D., commissioner, $20,000. Kenneth 


Kowald, secretary to department, 15 Park Row. 


Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. Georg 
J. Lober, exec. sec., City Hall. 


Assessors, Board of—Three members appointed 
by Mayor. Meets 10 A.M. Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman. Harvey L. 
Strelzin, chairman, $17,500; members, $10,750. 
Mary E, Flynn, secretary to chairman, 2200 
Municipal Bldg. 

Budget, Bureau of the—Abraham D. Beame, di- 
rector, $25,000, Asst. Dir. of the Budget, William 
F. Shea, $20,000; Chief Examiner, John J. Carty, 
$17,000; 12th floor, Municipal Bldg. 

Buildings, Department of—Bernard J. Gillroy, 
commissioner, $22,500. Francis D. McHugh, chief 
clerk; 20th fi., Municipal Bldg. 


..City Clerk and Clerk of the Council—Thomas 
A. Lenane, acting, 265 Municipal Bldg. 

City Marshals—No more than 83 shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Term 6 years and until a 
successor is appointed and has qualified. Fees only. 

City Record—William Viertel, supervisor, $10,100. 
—John B. Martin, editor, 2213 Municipal Bldg. 

City Register—Lewis Orgel, $15,450, Hall of 
Records, 31 Chambers St. County offices: Bronx 
—85l1 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51; Kings—Hall 
of Records, Brooklyn 1; Queens—161-04 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica 32. 

Civil Defense—Robert E. Condon, director, 
$17,500; 135 East 55th St. 

Civil Service Commission, City (of the Depart- 
ment of. Personnel)—composed of chairman and 
two members. Meets Tuesdays at 10 A.M., and 
on call of the chairman. Joseph Schechter, chair- 
man, $25,000; George Gregory, Jr., and Anthony 
M. Mauriello, $13,500 each; 299 Broadway. 

Commerce and Public Events, Department of— 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., commissioner (no 
salary); 625 Madison Ave. 

Corporation Counsel—(see Law Department). 

Correction, Department of—Anna M. Kross, 
commissioner, $20,000; Hugh L. Tunney, sec- 
retary to department, 100 Centre St. 


accepting only $1,006 for contingent expenses. 
*Minority Leader Stanley M. Isaacs accepting only $2,500 additional. . 


Queens, 
Matthew J. Hyland, acting. 


County Clerks—New York, Archibald R. 4 
Bronx, John J. Hanley; Kings, Joseph B. Whitty: 
Paul Livoti, $15,000 each; Richmond, 


District Attorneys—New York, Frank S. Hogan; 
Bronx, Daniel V. Sullivan; Kings, Edward S. 
Silver; Queens, Frank D. O'Connor, $30,000 each. 
Richmond, John M, Braisted, Jr., $12,000. 


Docks, Department of—(see Marine and Aviation). 


Education, Board of—Nine members appointed 
by the Mayor for seven years and until a successor 
is appointed and has qualified. Two members must 

residents of attan, two Brooklyn, two 
Bronx, two Queens, and one Richmond. Must have 
been a resident and qualified voter_in said borough 
for at least three years immediately preceding time 
of appointment. No salary. 

President of the Board—Charles H. Silver. 
Vice President—Dr. Charles F. Rank. Secretary— 
patie Warschauer, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

Education, Board of Higher—Comprises 21 citi- 
zens who are residents of the city, appointed by 
the Mayor. No salary. Chairman is selected by 
the Board, Administrator—Mrs. Pearl Max, 695 
Park Ave. Colleges under the jurisdiction of the 
Board are City College, Brooklyn College, Hunter 
College, Queens College and Staten Island Com- 
munity College. 


Elections, Board of—Four commissioners. Term 
four years and until a successor is appointed and 
has qualified, $15,000. President and the secretary 
selected by the Board, shall not belong to same 
political party. Address: 400 Broome St. 


Finance, Department of—Joseph A. Sarafite, 
treasurer, $20,000. Chief, Bureau of Adm.—John 
H. Travers, Jr., 500 Municipal Bldg. 


Fire Department—Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., 
commissioner, $25,000. Denis Tilden Lynch, sec- 
retary_to department; 1ith floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Health, Department of—Leona Baumgartner, 
M.D., commissioner, $22,500. Charles F. Osborne, 
secretary of department; 125 Worth St. 


Hospitals, Department of—Basil C. MacLean, 
M. D., commissioner, $25,000, resigned effective 
Feb. 1, 1957. 125 Worth St. 


Housing Authority, New York City—Five mem- 
bers appointed by Mayor. Philip J. Cruise, chair- 
man, $22,500; others, no salary, Warren Moscow, 
exec. dir.; 299 Broadway. 


Investigation, Department of—Charles H. Ten- 
ney, commissioner, $20,000. Daniel J. O’Connor, 
secretary; Charles A. Vesce, chief clerk; 50 Pine St. 


Labor, Department of—Nelson Seitel, commis- 
sioner, $20,000. Mark L. Fasullo, exec. secretary; 
93 Worth St. 


Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Peter Campbell Brown, corporation counsel, $25,- 
000. Lucille B. Brogan, sec.; 1656 Municipal Bldg. 


Licenses, Department of—Bernard J. O’Connell, 
commissioner, $20,000. Charles L. Kalbacher, chief 
elerk. Administration offices, 137 Centre Street: 
Applications Bureaus: 112 White St., N. Y. 137710 
Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; 315 Borough Hall, 
Staten Island 1. 


Marine and Aviation, Dept. of—Vincent A. G. 
O’Connor, commissioner, $20,000. Arthur J. Aron- 
son, secretary to department; Pier A. North River. 


Markets, Department of—Anthony Masciarelli, 
commissioner, $20,000. Max -Perlman, secretary; 
137 Centre St. (See also Weights and Measures.) 


Medical Examiner, Chief—Milton — Helpern, 
M.D., $15,450. Deputy Chiefs: Benjamin. M. 
Vance, M.D. (in charge of Manhattan and Rich- 
mond). Charles H. Hochman, M.D., acting (in 
charge of Bronx). George W. Ruger, M.D., acting 
(in charge of Brooklyn). Richard Grimes, M.D., 
acting (in charge of Queens). 

Office: 125 Worth St., Manhattan; 850 Walton 
Ave., Bronx 51; Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; 
90-37 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32; Police Hdats. 
Bldg., 78 Richmond Terrace, St. George, S. I. 1. 


Mental Health Board, N. Y. City Community— 
Consists of the commissioners of health and wel- 
fare, ex-officio, and seven other members ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. No salary. Chairman— 
Joseph W. McGovern, acting. Director of Com- 
munity Health Services—Paul V. Lemkau, M.D. 
Asst. Director—Sylvan S. Furman. Exec. Secre- 
tary—Ruth Farbman. 


Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner, $25,000. Stuart Constable, exec. officer; 
Arsenal Bidg., Fifth Ave. at 64th St. 


Parole Commission—Commissioner of correction 
and police commissioner, ex-officio, and three 
members appointed by Mayor. Meets at 10 A.M. 
on Thursdays. John C. Maher, chairman, $15,000; 
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other appointed members, $10,000. John J. Devitt, 
secretary; Abraham N. Fauer, chief parole officer; 
100 Centre St. 


Personnel, Department of—Joseph Schechter, di- 
rector, $25,000; 299 Broadway. (See also City 
Civil Service Commission.) ; 


Planning Commission, City—James Felt, chair- 
man, $22,500; others $11,750. Francis J, Bloustein, 
vice chairman, Pauline J. Malter, secretary, 27th 
floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Police Department—Stephen P. Kennedy, com-= 
missioner, $25,000. Vincent E. Finn, chief clerk, 
240 Centre St. 


Public Administrator—New York, Arthur J. 
McQuade, acting, 309 Hall of Records; Bronx, 
John T. Meehan, $4,000 and fees, 851 Grand Con- 
course; Kings, Hyman Wank, $10,750, 504 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; Queens, John C. Glenn, 
$8,750, 88-11 Sutphin_ Blvd., Jamaica 35; Rich- 
mond, Lawrence V. Brown, $5,925, 927 Castle- 
ton Ave., West New Brighton, Staten Island 1. 

Public Works, Department of—Frederick H. 
Zurmuhlen, commissioner, $25,000. Michael J. 
McLaughlin, secretary; 1800 Municipal Bldg. 


Purchase, Department of—Joseph V. Spagna, 
commissioner, $20,000. Max Lazarus, secretary of 
department; 1924 Municipal Bldg. 

Sanitation, Department of—Andrew W. Mulrain, 
commissioner, $25,000. Warren J. O’Brien, sec- 
retary; 125 Worth St. 


Schools, Superintendent of—Dr. William Jan- 
sen, also chairman of the board, $32,500. Jacob 
Greenberg, deputy supt., $25,000; associate super- 
intendents, $16,250 each. The superintendent has 
full administrative powers. Juliet Lane, secretary 
to superintendent: Katharine M. Crowe, secretary 
of the board; 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1 


Sheriff, City—-John J: McCloskey, $15,000. Chief 
Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of Records. 
County Offices: (Bronx), 851 Grand Concourse, 
N. Y. 51; (Kings), Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; 
(Queens), 42-15 Crescent St., at Queens Plaza, 
L. I. City 1; (Richmond), County Court House, 
Staten Island, 1. 

Smoke Control (see Air Pollution Control). 


Standards and Appeals, Board of—Harris H. 
Murdock, chairman, $17,500; others, — $11,750. 
poneole J. Doyle, chief clerk; 10th floor Municipal 

g. 

Supt. of Schools—(see Education, Board of). 

Surrogates—(see Surrogates Courts, page 116). 


Tax Department—Tax Commission consists of 
the President, William E. Boyland, $20,000, and 
six tax commissioners, $12,250 each; appointed by 
and removable at pleasure of the Mayor. Seymour 
Weiss, chief clerk; 933 Municipal Bldg, 


Teachers Retirement Board—Board of seven 
usually meets at 3:15 p.m, on 4th Tuesday each 
month in Rm. 603 Municipal Bldg. George Rosling, 
chairman, no salary. Mrs. May Andres Healy, 
exec. sec., 154 Nassau St. 


Traffic, Department of—T. T. Wiley, commis- 
sioner, $22,500. Hugh E. McCollum, chief clerk; 
100 Gold St. 

Transit Authority, N. Y. City—Consists of three 
members, one appointed by Mayor, one by Gover- 
nor. Two appointed members select third member 
as chairman. Authority meets on Thursdays at 
10 A.M. Charles L. Patterson, chairman, $30,000, 
others $25,000. Thomas J. McLernon, gen. man- 
ager, $24,000. William Jerome Daly, secretary; 
Leo Casey, dir., public relations; 370 Jay St., 
Brooklyn 1. 

Triborough Bridge and ‘Tunnel Authority— 
Robert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice-chairmen. No salary. 
George E. Spargo, gen. manager and secretary; 
Randall’s Island, New York City 35. 


Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Paul Rutheiser, 
director, 300 West 43rd St. 


Water Supply, Board of—Three commissioners 
appointed by the Mayor. Irving V. A. Huie, presi- 
dent, $20,000; Edward C. Maguire and Herbert M. 
Rosenberg, $15,000 each. Commissioners must be 
residents of the City of New York, Martin T. 
Geraghty, chief clerk, 120 Wall St. 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 


of—Arthur C. Ford, commissioner, $20,000. 
Frank Kaye, senior administrator, 2358 Muni- 
cipal Bldg. 


Weights and Measures, Bureau of—(A division 
of Department of Markets)—Fred J. Loughran, 
director; Joseph F. Conlon, chief inspector; 137 
Centre St. 

Welfare, Department of—Henry L. McCarthy, 
commissioner, $22,500. Louis Flamm, executive 
officer, 250 Church St. 


SS 
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Courts in the City of New York 


(As of January 1, 1957) 


U. S. DISTRICT COURTS (Southern and East- 
ern Districts)—See page 94. 


SUPREME COURT (N. Y. State)—See page 112. 


COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Bldg., 100 
Centre St., N. Y. City 13. Judges, elected for 14 
years, or to serve until December 3ist of year they 
become 70. Salary, $30,000 each. Terms end 
Dec. 31 of years given. The judges are: 

John A. Mullen (1959); Louis J. Capozzoli 
(1964); Jacob Gould Schurman (1965); Abraham 
WN. Geller (1966); Mitchell D. Schweitzer (1968); 
Gerald P. Culkin (1969); I. D. Davidson (1970); 
Thomas Dickens (1970); Charles Marks (1970). 


Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 


‘(Chief Justice, $21,000; others, $19,500; terms ex- 
ite Jast day of month named unless otherwise 
noted.) 

Chief Justice—Irving Ben Cooper (June, 1966); 
Associate Justices—George M. Carney (Dec. 7, 
1957): Joseph V. Loscalzo (Sept. 23, 1958); John 
M. Cannella (Mar. 21, 1959); Louis B. Heller (Mar. 
91, 1959); Ambrose J. Haddock (Mar. 21, 1959); 
Herman Hoffman (June, 1959); Myles A. Paige 
(Feb. 18, 1960); Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 18, 1960); 
Simon Silver (Apr. 11, 1960); John V. Flood (June 
24, 1960); Robert U. Molloy (June, 1960); Doris I. 
Byrne (July 10, 1961); Benjamin Gassman (Dec., 
1961); Vincent R. Impellitteri (Dec., 1961); Ed- 
ward F.. Breslin (Apr., 1962); Alfred J. Cawse, Jr. 
(Dec., 1963); Arthur Dunaif (June 2, 1965); Ed- 
ward T. McCafirey (June 2, 1965); J. Howard 
Rossbach (June 2, 1965); William E. Ringel (June, 
1965); Edward Thompson (July 8, 1965); Joseph 
Jd. Kozinn (Dec., 1965); Bernard A. Kozicke (June 
24, 1966). 

Chief Clerk—DeWitt V. Kelly. Deputy Chief 
Clerk—Joseph H. McShane,~100 Centre St. 


PARTS—I, II, III, IV and Paternity (Manhat- 
tan)—100 Centre St., New York 13, Clerk of Court 
—dJoseph F. Moss. 

PARTS I, II and III (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn 2. Clerk of Court—Thomas F. 
Horan, Jr. 


eaers I and Il (Queens)—45-18 Court Square, 
I. 


L. ity. Clerk of Court—Julius Weinstock. 


PART I (Richmond»--County Court House, 
Staten Island 1. Clerk of Court—Arthur D, Kel- 
ler. 


PARTS I and II (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx 51. Clerk of the Court—Francis A. Taylor. 


Appellate Part—First Judicial Department, on 
ist and 3d Fridays; Second Judicial Department 
on 2d and 4th Fridays. 


Probation Bureau—100 Centre St., New York 
City 13, Chief Probation Officer—Morris Ben Agid, 


acting. 
SURROGATES COURTS 


Courts of Record. The Surrogates are: 

Manhattan—Joseph ‘ + 1966), S. 
Samuel DiFalco (Dec., 1970), $30,000 each. Clerk 
of the Court—Philip A. Donahue, Hall of Records, 
New York City 7. 


Bronx—Christopher C. McGrath (Dec., 1966), 
$30,000. Clerk of the Court—John J. Sullivan, 
851 Grand Concourse, New York City 51. 


Brooklyn—Maximilian Moss (Dec., 1969), $30,- 
000. Clerk of the Court—Albert M. Leavitt, Hall 
of Records, Brooklyn 1. 


Queens—Anthony P. Savarese (Dec., 1962), $30,- 
000. Clerk of the Court—George Archinal, 88-11 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. 


Richmond—John C. Boylan (Dec., 1961), $28,600. 
Clerk of the Court—John R. Ladley, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1. 


CITY COURT 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51, Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. 
Pee Pe aa oat ae ne 35. Rich- 
mond, astleton Ave., es ew Bri 
Staten Island 10. sees 

The Chief Justice, John A. Byrnes, $23,000 a 
year; the Associate Justices, $22,000. Their terms 
expire Dec. 31 of year given. 

Chief Clerk—James P. McDermott. Deputy Clerk 
and Director of Administration—John B. Mc- 
Inerney. 

The court is composed as follows: 


Justice, John A. Byrnes 
1966). Justices: Samuel C. Coleman aa 
A. Parella Ve ee Francis E. Rivers 
Harold Baer (1964); Harry B. Frank (1964); James 
E. Mulcahy (1964); Birdie Amsterdam (1965); 
Emilio Nunez (1966). 

Bronx—Solomon Boneparth 
Gans (1964); Peter A. Quinn 
Lashin (1966). 

Kings—Sylvester Sabbatino (1958); George Hil- 
perin (1958); Lloyd I. Herzka (1965); Roger J. 
Brock (1965); Frederick L. Kopf (1966). 

Queens—James J. Conroy (1957); George P. 
Stier (1959); William P. Wiener (1961). 


Richmond—Mark A. Constantino (1966). 


Julius 


(1957); J. 
(1965); Nathan A. 


COUNTY COURTS 


(The Judges receive $30,000; terms expire Dec, 
31st of year narned.) 


Bronx—James M. Barrett (1958); Samuel J. 
Joseph (1960); William Lyman (1962); Eugene G, 
Schulz (1965). Chief Clerk—Thomas A. Cryan 
851 Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y. 


Kings—Carmine J. Marasco (1958); George J. 
Joyce (1958); Samuel S. Leibowitz (1963); Hyman 
Barshay (1967); Nathan R. Sobel (1970). Chief 
Clerk—James L, Morrison, 120 Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Queens—Peter T. Farrell (1957); William B. 
Groat (1964); Alfred J. Hofmann (1965); John F. 


Scileppi (1965). Chief Clerk—Leonard Capone. 
County Court House, L. I. City 1, N.Y. 
Richmond—James C. Crane (1970). Special 


Depnty Clerk—Frank M. Kosman, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 


(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years. 
Terms expire last day of month named unless 
otherwise noted. Chief City Magistrate, $19,000; 
City Magistrates, $16,000.) Chief Clerk—Vacancy, 
100 Centre St., New York City 13. 


MANHATTAN 
inne City Magistrate—John M. Murtagh (June, 


City Magistrates—Edward J. Chapman (Apr., 
1957); Jack L. Nicoll (May 19, 1957); John RB. 
Prendergast (July 18, 1957): Hyman Bushel (July 
1957); James Randall Creel (June, 1959); Robert 
F. Mahoney (Dec., 1959); Walter J. Bayer (June, 
1960); Louis I. Kaplan (June, 1960); Mrs. Evelyn 
Richman (May 23, 1961); Hilda G. Schwartz (May 
24, 1961); Harry G. Andrews (July 19, 1961); 
George Postel (Dec., 1961); Frederick L. Strong 
(June, 1962); Reuben Levy (Aug. 15, 1963); Abra- 
ham M. Bloch (May 1, 1965); James J. Comerford 
(June 2, 1965); Vernon C. Riddick (Jan. 1, 1966); 
Larry M. Vetrano (Jan. 25, 1966). 


BRONX 


Joseph A. Martinis (Aug. 17, 1959); Hyman 
Korn (Dec. 1959); Samuel J. Ohringer (une! 
1961); Nicholas F. Delagi (June, 1962): Edward 
T. Galloway (May 11, 1963); Neal P: Bottiglieri 
(June 18, 1964); Francis KX. O’Brien (May, 1965). 


BROOKLYN 


QUEENS 


Paul Balsam _ (Dec., 1957); Thomas J. Yr 
(Aug. 3, 1959); James EB, epidcom (May 23, 158. 
Corning G. McKennee (May 23, 1961); Anthony 
(Meet ae Ah meee pedo Del Giorno 
B 8 omas zpatric: 
1964); Peter M. Horn (Sept. 33, 1965). eae ge 
RICHMOND ‘ 


Richard F, Daly (Dec., 1957). 


MUNICIPAL COURT 


Elected for a term of 10 years, 


until December 31st of year they pee 


become 70. 


$17,0 
Secre 
2 <Ork 7. 


“ : 


Justice, $19,000; Associate Justices, 


Utne Cential Bette noon he cetied 
ecor: oom ocati 
238 William St., New York City 7.) r = 


N 
‘ imple (1957), 
eade St., New York City 7. Thomas C 


Santangelo (1961); 
Arthur E. DePhillips (1964). ‘ . : : 
2 Reade St., New York City 7. Joseph 
Raimo (1957); Max M. Meltzer (1958); Lester 
Lazarus (1959); Saul Price (1960); Xavier C. Ric- 
oR a 314 West 64th St 
es + New York City 19. Joseph 
B: Rafferty (1957); Eugene M. McCarthy (1962); 
Charles J. Garrison (1963); John J. Mangan 
(1965); Alexander L. Salottolo (1966). 
4th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. 
Cornelius D. McNamara (1957); Henry Silverman 
(1959); William T. O’Connell (1966). 
5th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Ben- 
jamin Shalleck (1959); George Starke (1961); J. 
Daniel Fink (1966). 
6th—170 East 121st St., New York City 35. Ed- 


ward F. Hurley (1963); Eugene B. McAuliffe 
(1966); Guy Gilbert Ribaudo (1966). 
ith—447 West 151st New York City 31. 


t., 

Nathaniel Sorkin (1965); Margaret Mary J. Man- 
gan (1966); vacancy. 

8th—1i70 East 121st St., New York City 35. Mario 
G. DiPirro (1957); Joseph A. Boccia (1958). 

9th—10 Reade St., New York City 7. Maxwell 
Shapiro (1960); Pelham St. George Bissell 3d 
toes): Beatrice K. Cass (1964); Maurice Wahi 
1964); Carroll Hayes (1965); Charles S.. Whit- 
man, Jr. (1966). ~ 

10th—447 West 151st St., New York City 31. 
Herman C. Stoute (1960). 


BRONX 
1st—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., N. Y. 61. Vincent 
N. Trimarco (1962); Arthur Wachtel (1964); 
Charles A. Loreto (1965); Martin Kraus (1965). 
2d—Washineton Ave. and 162d St.. N. Y. 56. 
James W. Donoghue (1957); Louis Bennett (1959); 
Bertha Schwartz (1963); Louis Peck (1966). 


BROOKLYN 

Ist—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. S. Rey- 
mart Alter (1963); Louis G. Andreozzi (1965). 

2nd—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. Lewis 
S. Flagg, Jr. (1963); Milton M. Wecht (1964); 
Oliver D. Williams (1966). 

3d—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, Abraham 
A. Berry (1959); Dominic S. Rinaldi (1959). 

4th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7, Murray T. 
Feiden (1959). 

5th—4th Ave. & 42d St., Brooklyn 32, Phillip 
Simon (1957); Vincent D. Damiani (1965). 

6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn 26, James W: 
Feely (1961); Murray H, Pearlman (1962); Irving 
P. Kartell (1966). 

%th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Harry P. 
Eppig~(1957); Samuel D. Johnson (1959). 
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Sletd 


8th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Brooklyn. 32, Harold 
J. McLaughlin (1959). ? 
: QUEENS 
ist—10-15 49th Ave., L. I. City 1. Mario J. 
Cariello (1961); Charles Vallone (1965). - 
2d—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst 13, 
ea goon eth St Tid d (Bklyn, P 
—69- ey ewoo eo, 
Angelo Graci (1964). a ee One 
4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35, Jenkin 
R. Hockert (1960); Daniel E. Fitzpatrick (1961). 
5th—Beach Channel Drive. bet. Beach 90th and 
91st Sts., Rockaway Beach 94, Abraham R, Mar-= 
out CTs Northern Bl Flushi 
—137- orthern Blvd,, Flushing 54, Davi 
L. Dugan (1959). § ave 
RICHMOND 


1st—927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
S. I. 10. John J. Kelly (1966). 

2d—71 Targee St., Stapleton, S.I. 4. Frank D. 
Paulo (1964). 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
(Presiding Justice, $21,000, Justices $19,500 each) 


Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct., 1964), 

Justices—Pairick J. Fogarty (Oct., 1957); Louis 
Lorence (Oct., 1957); Juvenal Marchisi. (Dec., 
1957); Jane M. Bolin (July, 1959); Nathaniel 
Kaplan (Dec., 1959); Frederick Backer (Aug., 
1962); Leonard E. Ruisi (Sept., 1962); Charles 
Horowitz (Dec., 1963); Clarence Wilson (March, 
1863); Wilfred A. Waltemade (Dec., 1963); Philip 
B. Thurston (Aug., 1964); Charles E. 
(Aug., 1964); 


Warters (Sept., 1966). 

Director of Administration and Secretary of 
Board of Justices—Elizabeth A. Morrissey. Chief 
Probation Officer—Clarence M. Leeds. Offices,. 135 
East 22d Street, New York City 10, 


Children’s and Family Courts Divisions 


New York County—Children’s Court; Clerk, 
David A. Supple, 137 East 22d St. Family Court; 
Clerk, Frank A. Marron, 135 East 22d St., New 
York City 10. 

Kings County—Children’s Court; Clerk, Edmond 
Cc. Murphy, 283 Adams St., Brooklyn 1, Family 
Court; Clerk, William F. Lindeman (acting), 283 
Adams St., Brooklyn 1. 

Bronx County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk, Benjamin Cooper. Children’s—1109 
Carroll Place. Family—1118 Grand Concourse. 
Both, Bronx 56, N. Y. 

Queens County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court Clerk, Michael J. Kuhn, 105-34 Union Hall 
St., Jamaica 33. 

Richmond County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk, Milton B. Rosenblume, acting, 100 
Richmond Terrace, St. George, Staten Island 1. 


The Confederate States of America 


South Carolina began the movement which led 
to the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston, Dec. 20, 1860, 
by a convention.of the people of an ordinance of 
secession repealing the ratification of the Consti- 
tution of the United States in May, 1788, and 
leaving the Union. The governor proclaimed the 
action Dec. 24, 1860. 

Acts of secession were adopted by the legislatures 
of the other seceding states, as follows: 


opposed, 32,134. 
019; opposed, 47,238. 

Forty-two delegates from South.Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida 
met in convention at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 
1861. Howell Cobb of Georgia was chosen president 
of the convention, which adopted the name of con- 
gress. On Feb. 6 delegates from North Carolina 
arrived to plead in vain for conciliation. The first 
delegate from Texas came Feb. 13. The congress 


adopted a provisional constitution Feb. 8, 1861, 
and on the next day elected Jefferson Davis 
(Miss.), provisional president, and Alexander H. 
Stephens (Ga.), provisional vice president. Davis 
was inducted into office at Montgomery, Feb. 18, 
1861. 

The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a red 
field with a white stripe in the middle third, and 
a blue jack with a circle of white stars, going two- 
thirds of the way down the fag. This flag was 
unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861. Later the 
more popular flag was the red field with blue 
diagonal cross bars that held white stars. 

A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 11, 
1861. It provided that the president should be 
elected for a single term of 6 years and abolished 
the African slave trade. The congress moved to 
Richmond, Va., July 20, 1861. 

Davis was elected president Oct. 16, 1861. Eleven 
states cast their 109 electoral votes for him. He 
was inaugurated in Richmond Feb. 22, 1862. The 
Confederate government functioned there until 
April 2, 1865, when, warned by Gen. Lee that his 
lines were broken, the cabinet abandoned Rich- 
mond and fled southward. Davis was taken prison- 
er near Irwinsville, Ga., May 11, 1865, and at first 
confined in Fortress Monroe, Va. He was twice 
indicted for treason but never brought to trial. 
He was released on bond May 4, 1867 and al- 
lowed to leave for Canada. He was pardoned by 
the general amnesty proclamation, Dec, 25, 1868. 
Davis died in New Orleans Dec. 6. 1889. In 1893 
his body was transferred to Hollywood cemetery, 
Richmond, Va. 
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| MEDICINE ra 
Research Intensified to Fight Major Diseases~of Mankind 


’ : = 
: 


HEART DISEASES ~* 


Our hearts control much of our destiny, said 
Dr. Paul D. White of Boston in an address 
before the American Heart Assn. in Chicago 
Jan. 31, 1956. He said that despite magnificent 
advances in fighting heart diseases, the major 
problems are congenital defects, high blood 
pressure and coronary heart disease. There also 
remains a.serious problem of apoplexy, or strokes, 
which afflict people with or without high blood 
pressure. Arteriosclerotic disease of the kidney 
also needs much more study for prevention, rec- 
ognition and treatment. 

Dr. White enumerated the following construc- 
tive accomplishments: 

Cardiovascular syphilis has been almost wiped 
out by a campaign for early recognition and 
treatment and the introduction of antibiotics, 
including penicillin. Once about 25% of all 
heart cases, it is now under 1%. 

Rheumatic heart disease has been reduced to 
third place among heart diseases by improve- 
ment in living conditions, preventive measures 
to control infection caused by the hemolytic 
streptococcus and surgery for mitral stenosis. 

Subacute bacterial endocarditis, which once 
killed almost 99% of its patients, is curable in 
"5% to 80%, and often preventable by antibiotics. 

Infections that affected the heart, as in diph- 
theria have been reduced, 

Chronic constrictive pericarditis, formerly in- 
curable, is remedied in over 50% of cases by 
surgery and will retreat with reduction of its 
cause, tuberculosis. 

Thyrotoxicosis has become rare. Cor pulmonale 
is being reduced by the lower incidence of pulmon- 
ary embolism and by better ventilation. 

Hypertensive heart disease, due to high blood 
pressure, is ‘‘beginning to yield’’ to the intensified 
attack on hypertension by surgery, diet, drugs. 

Still a big problem is coronary heart disease 
but it can be recognized better now. Congenital 
heart disease ‘‘remains as a great problem for 
the future. We have learned very little about it 
and cannot yet prevent it. One of the causes 
can be German measles in the mother during 
the first 3 mos. of pregnancy, but there are 
other factors and causes not yet discovered. The 
one bright spot about congenital defects is that 
@ number of them can now be corrected surgically 
in whole or in part.’’ 

A pamphlet for heart patients, Heart Disease 
Caused by Coronary Atherosclerosis, written by 
Dr. White, may be had from American Heart 
Assn., 44 Hast 23rd St., New York, or local heart 
associations. 


U. S. Public Health Service. If existing knowledge 
is put to work on a sufficiently broad scale, 
“rheumatic fever may become a medical rarity 
in future decades.’ To help accomplish this 
AHA circulated to 110,000 practicing physicians 
a statement on the preventive techniques now 
available, and conducted an educational cam- 
paign among parents, teachers and others con- 
cerned with protecting the health of children. 


DIET AND EXERCISE 


Good health “habits, with special attention to 
nutrition and exercise, are considered mecessary 
to bléck coronary disease in middle life. In a 
report to the American Medical Assn. meeting in 
Chicago, June, 1956, Dr. Edward P. Luongo, of 
Los Angeles, cited the results of studying 100 
patients compared with 200 not affected by 
corcnary disease. The study concluded. that 
“sedentary living and poor health habits are 
the real culprits in coronary disease and not 
hard work, overexercise or occupational stress.’’ 

Dietary habits should be regulated early, before 
symptoms of heart involvement show. A variety 
of food, well masticated, with a restriction on 
the excessible use of fat, and caloric intake not 
greater than energy expended, are recommended; 
persons with excessive amounts of cholesterol in 
their blood should become vegetarians. 

Exercise is an important aspect of weight con- 
trol; lack of it, along with other factors, may 
cause coronary disease. There is no evidence 
that tobacco has an effect in accelerating sclerosis 
or producing coronary disease, and alcohol in 
moderation may relieve anxiety through cerebral 
action. Stress due to fears, anxiety, fatigue, etc., 
may lead to overeating. 


AMERICAN HEART ASSN. 


American Heart Association, 44 East 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y¥. Dr. Edgar V. Allen, pres., has 
56 affiliated heart associations with approximately 
350 chapters throughout the country. Its principal 
support comes from the annual Heart Campaign. 
In 1956 the Heart Fund reached $17,755,000, of 
which 25% went to national hq. In 1955 AHA 
raised $13,575,963, of which approximately $4,752,- 
922 was awarded in 1956 to research. Fund_raising 
costs in 1955 were 11:6%. Bruce Barton, New 
York, is chairman of the board of directors; Rome 
A. Betts is executive director. 


POLIOMYELITIS 


In 1956 the American people reaped the results 
of the intensive fight against poliomyelitis in a 
big decrease in the number of new cases and a 
record of immunization among children who had 
received the 3 necessary shots of Salk vaccine. 
The National Office of Vital Statistics issued a 
Summary of cases for the first 47 weeks of 1956, 
ending Nov. 17, showing that 14,814 cases had 
been reported as against 28,304 for the same 
weeks in 1955. The only state that showed an 
increase for the year was Illinois, nearly 500 
more, and this was the result of a summer epi- 
demic in Chicago. The dangers are by no means 
over and renewed efforts to immunize children 
and elders and rehabilitate the injured must 


be made. Epidemic in Chicago 


In the first half of 1956 Illinois had only 96 
cases of polio, as against 116 in the first half of 
1955. In July an outbreak of polio, with many 
paralytic cases, took place in southern sections 
of Chicago. With only 1 to 4 cases a week in 
May and June, Chicago had 166 cases the week 
of Aug. 11, with 7 deaths, and a total of 741 
with 21 deaths. From then on the number di- 
minished weekly. Texas, which had many cases 
in 1955, had 1,208 for the first half, 1956, as 
against 1,796 for the first half, 1955. But Cali- 
fornia showed an increase for the same period, 
2,021 vs. 1,745. 

At the end of July America was prepared for 
the summer onset of polio with about 30,000,000 


children protected by one or more shots of 
vaccine. Only a small minority had three shots 
at that time; a much larger proportion had only 
one. Thus the best that could be said of the 
prevention program was that part of the nation’s 
child population was partially protected. 

Among those protected in 1956, some 6,600,000 
were children in the second and third grades of 
School. These children had received in 1955, at 
no cost to them, vaccine bought with March of 
Dimes money in a nationwide prevention pro- 
gram. Of these 6,600,000, more than 5,200,000 
had received two shots before the summer. 

Performance of the Salk vaccine up to now 
suggests a potential effectiveness among persons 
who have received all three shots, properly spaced, 
of about 90%. 

During 1956 vaccine manufacturers brought sup= 
ply up to meet demand. The 100,000,000th cubic 
centimeter of Salk vaccine was released by the 
National Institutes of Health of the U. S. Public 
Health Service in September. There are no more 
priorities on use of ‘the commercial vaccine, It is 
available for all who want it. 

At the end of 1956 an estimated 1,500 polio 
patients were in iron lungs or dependent on other 
equipment to keep breathing. 

The U. S. Assistant Surgeon General announced 
Sept. 28 that no child who had received the 3 


Salk vaccine shots had died from polio during 
the year. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. in July, 1956, re- 
ported the total money raised by the March of 
Dimes of 1956 as $52,100,000. There are 65,000 
polio patients on the rolls of the chapters of the 
Foundation who receive medical aid and rehabili- 
tation through these funds. In addition research 
must continue to extend the fight against all 
kinds of polio, and to train physicians, physical 
therapists. In the March of Dimes New York 
state raised $5,573,200; California, $4,366,300; 
Illinois, $2,969,100; Ohio, $2,956,100; Texas, 
$2,796,400 and Pennsylvania, $2,734,000. 

In 1957 $46,900,000 will be needed to carry on 
the work. March of Dimes supported centers will 
be increased. from 15 to 20. Appropriations for 
Yesearch will come to $3,300,000 and $3,200,000 
will be devoted to professional and public edu- 
cation, and aid to schools. 

The Foundation made its annual report for the 
calendar year 1955 in 1956. Its activities in the 
banner year were so extensive that funds col- 
lected were not sufficient to answer all the 
calls for! aid. The 3,100 chapters continued 
aid without interruption, those without | sufii- 
cient funds receiving them from the surplus 
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of other chapters. The General Fund Reserve 
had a balance of $2,799,364 on Jan. 1, 1956, 
and the net funds available to Hq and chapters 
was $6,146,000. The Foundation authorized $15,- 
641,366 for grants and appropriations to institu- 
tions during the year. The appropriations went 
for research to virology and epidemiology; pre- 
vention and treatment of after-effects; polio pre- 
vention by vaccine and gamma globulin; pro- 
fessional education regarding the disease, clinical 
medicine and medical~associate professions and 
medical care. For gamma globulin and the 1955 
vaccination program, including 9,000,000 immuni- 
zations, the Foundation appropriated $8.100,000. 


By end of November, 1956, upwards of 43,000,- 
000 Americans had received one or more shots 
of Salk vaccine since April, 1955, less than half 
of those who should have it. In 1957 the Foun- 
dation will allocate $10,000,000 to encourage 
vaccination and to help those not able to obtain 
vaccination through other funds. 


Officers are: Basil O’Connor, pres., John S. 
Burke, vice pres. and ch. of executive committee; 
Wm. F. Snyder, vice pres. and secy. Raymond H. 
Barrows is executive director of the Staff and 
ee prone N. Rivers, director of the Medical 

ept. 


CANCER 


Early diagnosis and better methods of treat- 
ment accounted for improvement in the cancer 
outlook in 1956. The American Cancer Society 
was able to announce that its studies show that 
one out of 3 persons with cancer is now being 
saved—meaning the patient has lived 5 years 
beyond end of treatment and may be cured 
permanently. Although the society estimates that 
250,000 Americans will die of cancer in 1957, it 
also emphasizes that 150,000 will be saved, and 
that the number saved is increasing. 

This statement exemplifies a new way of pre- 
senting the facts to the public. The admitted 
absence of a cure and the warnings against 
neglect of symptoms produced fear and hopeless- 
mess. Yet many possible dangers were eradicated 
by early treatment. 

The national death rate from cancer per 100,000 
pop. was 148 according to the American Cancer 
Society. It reported that except for lung cancer 
death rates are levelling off. Lung cancer, the 
chief cause in men, took 24,500 men and 4,500 
women in 1956, a total of 29,000 deaths, 6 times 
as Many as 20 years ago. 

Many thousands more could be saved if men 
and women would have a complete medical ex- 
amination once a year. Checkups are becoming 
more popular. The number has more than doubled 
since 1948. 


RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Fundamental studies in the biology and chem- 
istry of growth have yielded knowledge about 
cancer and other diseases. For example: Studies 
of a South American cockroach have suggested 
the relationship of nerves to some cancers. 
Observations of the food requirements of a single- 
célled animal—a protozoan—led to some of the 
chemicals now used to treat leukemia. Studies 
of the sexual cycle of the hedgehog suggested 
clues to treatment of prostatic cancer. 

Improvements in surgical procedures, better 
understanding of the chemical balance of the 
body, new techniques for replacing lost blood and 
for overcoming shock, and new drugs for con- 
trolling and preventing infections, have made 
possible more effective cancer surgery. 

Radiation treatment of cancer is being im- 
proved through engineering development of more 
powerful radiation sources, better methods of 
application and medical reduction of side effects. 
The betatron, linear accelerator, cyclotron, and 
synchrotron are high-energy machines. Radio- 
active isotopes, aid in the treatment of certain 
cancers. 

The uterine cancer cell examination is being 
extended to stomach, breast and lung examina- 
tions. The uterine examination is able to find 
cancer before it spreads, and long before symp- 
toms show. Physicians believe that in this early 
stage cervical cancer is 11% curable. In Memphis, 
Tenn., a campaign fostered by the National 
Cancer Institute of the U. S.-Public Health 
Service examined 100,000 women and found 800 
cases, half of them at an extremely early stage. 
In Charlotte, N. C. a screening for uterine cancer 


over 4 or more years was inaugurated by $35,000 


from the American Cancer Society and a similar 
amount from the American Cancer Institute. 


LUNG CANCER INVESTIGATIONS 


In a report to the American Chemical Society, 
Feb. 25, 1956, Dr. Ernest L. Wynder of Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, New 
York, associated with Dr. Irwin D. Bross of the 
Institute and Jerome Cornfield of the National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., said cigaret 
smoking was the single most important external 
factor associated with lung cancer; that five 
times as many men as women acquired the disease 
and that heavy smoking by young women today 
would mean a rise in lung cancer in 20 years. 

Dr. Evarts A. Graham, professor emeritus of 
clinical surgery at School of Medicine, Washing- 
ton Univ., St. Louis, and associated in 1950 with 
Dr. Wynder in a study of cigaret smoking, re- 
ported Feb. 26 to the Alumni Assn. of the St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences 
that malignant cancer resulted when the ears 
of 8 rabbits were painted with cigaret tars, He 
said there was additional evidence that cigaret 
smoke contains a factor that will cause cancer 
in experimental animals of unrelated species. 

The Tobacco Industry Research Committee, Dr. 
Clarence Cook Little, scientific dir., continued 
to give fellowships of $500 from its fund of 
$1,500,000 to medical students as part of its 
program to investigate all phases of tobacco use 
and health. Dr. Little said 3 main areas of inquiry 
are covered: physical and chemical composition 
of tobacco and accompanying products; tissue 
changes in human beings and in animals; smok- 
ing and other tobacco habits and the emotional 
and physical makeup of smokers. Scientists of 
repute in hospitals, medical schools. and research 
institutions also are given grants. While the effect 
of tobacco is the primary interest. of the Com-~- 
mittee, it also is supporting investigation into 
polio chemotherapy, phases of th and congestive 
heart failure. It considers the problem of lung 
cancer too complex to be ascribed to a single 
cause without stronger proof, since gases from 
motor cars, factories, fuel oil and other agencies 
are also breathed by human beings, 

The Federal Government has appropriated $48,- 
432,000 for the National Cancer Institute; of this 
$37,000,000 will go to research, of which amount 
about $20,000,000 will be applied to the develop- 
ment of a chemical cancer cure, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIBTY 


American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. The fund-raising goal of 1957 
is $30,000,000. In the 1957 fiscal year the society 
will devote about $8,000,000 to research. Of this 
$6,750,000 is 25% of the 1956 campaign total of 
$27,000,000, the rest comes from the society's own 
general funds, from memorial gifts and from 
divisions. 

Officers include Walter J. Kohler, ch. of the 
board; James S. Adams, vice ch., David A. Wood, 
pres.; Mefford R. Runyon, exec. vice pres, Dr. 
W. Kenneth Clark succeeded Dr. Chas. S. Cam- 
eron as medical and scientific director. 


“i were exposing others. 
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Tuberculosis is in retreat, but is by no means 
defeated. The biggest strides have been made 
during the last 10 years in the application of 
drugs. Lives that would have been lost but for 
these discoveries are being saved. But as Dr. 
James E. Perkins, managing director of the 
National Tuberculosis Assn., said in his annual 
report, at best the victory is a partial one. Ac- 
cording to 1956 estimates there were more than 
1,200,000 cases of th in the U. S. needing actual 
treatment or supervision; of these 800,000 were 
inactive and 400,000 active, and of the latter 
about 250,000 were not under treatment and 
Every year about 80,000 
new cases are found. Although the death rate 
has declined, 16,000 persons died from tb in 1955. 

For better tb control there must be wider 
community education. The individual patient 
likewise must learn that home care with drugs 
is not a complete substitute for hospitalization; 
tb is a serious, infectious disease, and precautions 
must not be relaxed. The general physician also 
must be fully familiar with tb control. Competent 
tbh nurses must be supplied in adequate numbers 
and educational facilities amplified to cope with 
the need. Research must find a better vaccine 
than BCG and better drugs to eliminate all 
living tubercle bacilli in the human body. 

Dr. Perkins reported that each year 65,000 
persons are added to the total number of Ameri- 
cans with inactive th. This is a big victory and 
means that more adequate means of readjust- 
ment to daily living requirements must be 
studied, so that the former patient may be use- 
fully employed and not in danger of relapse. 

The National Office of Vital Statistics reported 
98,737 new tuberculosis cases in the continental 
United States during 1955, a decline of 2% from 
1954. The downward trend in the number of cases 
is continuing, but reported cases are not declining 
at the same rate as tb deaths. This may be 
because methods of finding new cases are im- 
proving. 
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‘ 


ADVICE TO THE PUBLIC 
Tuberculosis is infectious. No one is 


safe as 
long as there are persons with th. Many do not 


know they have it, and therefore are a danger to 
everyone. Get ear own chest X-rayed. Support 
chest X-rays for your community. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN. 


National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., is a voluntary movement 
against tuberculosis, expressed through NTA and 
its 3,000 state and affiliated local associations. 
Fifty-seven constituent associations are linked 
with NTA by contract. The central office col- 
lects, analyzes and interprets facts about tb con- 
trol, forms standards of research, supports re- 
search projects, reports on tests and treatment. 
It works with Public Health Service in mass 
X-ray surveys, helps meet community needs, 
awards fellowships. Its medical section is the 
American Trudeau Society, and it finances also 
the Tuberculosis Nursing Advisory Service of the 
National League for Nursing. The National Con- 
ference of Tuberculosis Workers, with 1,300 active 
in the field, cooperate with NTA. 

The work is financed by the sale of Christmas 
Seals. On April 1, 1956, NTA reported that the 
1955 sale in the U. S. and territories reached 
$25,780,366, of which 94% or $24,233,544, was 
retained by its state and local associations. Of 
NTA’s share of $1,546,822, $257,804 was added to 
the research fund, and a total of $317,026 was 
devoted to research during the year. 

Officers are Dr. Howard W. Bosworth, Los 
Angeles, pres.; James E. Perkins, managing dir.; 
James G. Stone, exec. secy. 

The American Trudeau Society, founded 1905, 
has a membership of 5,400 physicians interested 
in tb or pulmonary diseases and allocates the 
funds of NTS for fellowships and grants for 
research. 


Medical Research Summary 


Source: 


Vaccines against cold-like respiratory diseases 
were developed and found effective in Navy and 
Army recruit training camps. 

Pure crystals of a virus of the Coxsackle group 
were obtained for the first time, making the 
second animal virus ever obtained in pure crystal- 
line form and the first from muscle tissue. 

Discovery of a new group of viruses that may 
be the cause of croup in babies was announced. 

The virus causing, ‘‘shipyard eye,’’ or kerato- 
fe eocvitts, was isolated and successfully grown 
in_tissue cultures. 

Existence in well persons of some kind of 
immunity or natural resistance to cancer was 
shown by the rejection of living cancer cells 
injected under the skin in contrast to the spread 
of cancer cells implanted under the skin of far- 


advanced cancer patients. The patients were 
prisoners who volunteered. 
A 170,000,000-electron-volt synchrotron, largest 


X-ray machine in the world designed for cancer 
treatment, started operation. 

Radiation of the pituitary gland with the high 
energy beam of the 184-inch cyclotron was done 
in limited experiments to determine its use- 
fulness as a substitute for removal of the gland. 

Evidence that animal and hardened vegetable 
fats in the diet increase the level of potentially 
artery-hardening cholesterol in the blood and 
that vegetable oils will reduce cholesterol levels 
was reported. 

Exercise was found a means of stimulating 
sprouting of new artery branches in hearts of 
animals with narrowed coronary arteries. 

Large daily doses of nicotinic acid were re- 
ported to decrease cholesterol in the blood, 

Life-threatening clots in the pulmonary artery 
can be destroyed by plasmin, enzyme from blood 
Plasma, it was found. 

A portable heart monitor powered by flash- 
light batteries was reported potentially useful for 
detecting life in victims ‘of accidents. 

The National Muscular Dystrophy ~Foundation 
of Liberty, Texas, has joined the Univ. of Texas 
eee): hee are Texas, in a 5-yr. 
research project in muscular dystrophy, with 
grant of $250,000. } kre! - 

A new drug called polybrene, to be used in- 
travenously by surgeons in the event of excessive 
bleeding to counteract the anti-clotting effect of 
heparin, was announced by three surgeons of 
Northwestern Univ. Medical School. Heparin is 
a chemical found naturally in the body that 
prevents blood from clotting. 


- to another was discovered. 


Science Service and National Office of Vital Statistics 


The Veterans Administration announced as a 
result of a 2-yr. study. at 11 VA hospitals that 
isoniazid has no beneficial effect on multiple 
sclerosis. 

A possible antidote to radiation injury was re- 
pores in commercially available trypsin in- 

bitor from soy beans. 

Blood plasma freshly drawn from spleen and 
spleen cells were announced as protective against 
radiation. 

A chemical test for detecting very small 
amounts of nerve gases in public water supplies 
was announced. 

Human and monkey pituitary growth hormones 
were isolated for the~-first time. 

First successful grafting of arteries to replace 
the main artery of each kidney was achieved. 

Synthetic form of the pituitary gland hormone 
oxytocin was created. 

Profound changes in body chemistry involving 
an enzyme that removes a methyl group and 
transforms it to formaldehyde and which explain 
tolerance to narcotic drugs were discovered. 

The cell nucleus chromatin test can be used to 
tell the sex of a human embryo before it. has 
developed to the point where sex organs have 
differentiated. 

The cell nucleus sex chromatin test was re- 
ported useful for determining sex in criminal 
cases, sex being determinable after death from 
small fragments of mutilated tissue and hair. 

Frozen blood can be stored in liquid nitrogen 
for an essentially infinite period, it was reported. 

An enhancing substance which breaks the bar- 
rier to transplantation of tissues from one body 


Anti-anemia vitamin B-12 was found in the 
liver in abundance, this organ showing ability 
to supply the body for up to three years in cases 
of impaired absorption of the vitamin. 

Neomycin, an antibiotic, and the amino acids 
arginine, ornithine and citrulline, were found 
effective in reducing toxic accumulations of am- 
monia in some cases of liver disease, heart 
trouble and shock. 

Germ-stopping action of penicillin was found 
due to blocking of the germ’s production or use 
of adenosine triphosphate. 

The year’s new antibiotics included oleando- 
mycin, so named because it contains a sugary 
chemical of the oleander bush; bryamycin from 
organisms in Hawaiin soil; a team of tetracycline 


and oleandomycin; and tritium- - 
mycin for study. “eee ee 
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CAUSES OF DEATHS 
Diseases of the cardiovascualr system took 
810,000 lives in 1955, accounting for 53% of all 
deaths, according to the National Office of Vital 
Statistics. Although this total was approxi- 
mately 36,000 higher than for the previous years, 
the death rate per 100,000 population (493.2) did 
not increase materially. Statisticians viewed the 
tise to 810,000 as refiecting increases in the size 
of the U.S. population, particularly in older age 
groups. 

The following table shows the five leading 
causes of death in 1955 and the percentage: 


MPATUOVASCIUAI Sis tts cab ates ,200 3.0 
TS i ue a a 242,430 15.9 
PCCIOETIUS meine te tities ie oe 91,270 6.0 
PNMLRNIST sr mae Beare Swit an kse = We ,140 3.0 
WE EDO OWE oc. co te cross Sinlgrs wie nce occa. co eusis 5, 1.6 
PMUREORIICED Aiea strekls:s'e ut en vies 312,960 20.5 
oval; all *CauUses ~.. 5. <6 cis Sis oe 1,527,000 100.0 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

World Health Organization held its 9th world 
health assembly in Geneva, Switzerland, in May, 
1956. It concluded that the primary steps to 
improvement of health are extension of environ- 
mental sanitation and increase of trained per- 


sonnel. WHO had made 5,000 fellowship awards 
and instituted courses in nurse and midwife edu- 
cation and conferences in many countries. The 
organization stressed the urgent need to combat 
malaria vectors. WHO now has 88 members. Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia and the Sudan were made full 
members, Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone 
associate members. An invitation was extended to 
the Soviet Union, its constituent republics and 6 
other communist countries in Europe to resume 
membership by paying dues in full for active 
years and 5% of dues for inactive years, 


DRUGS VS. DIABETES 


Research in drugs that may have considerable 
effect in. the treatment of diabetes mellitus inter- 
ested the medical profession in 1956. In Germany 
a@ new sulfa drug, known as BZ 55, produced a 
fall in blood sugar when taken by the mouth. 
When tried on diabetics it proved useful in 
middle-aged patients as a substitute for insulin, 
but less useful in severe cases or young 
patients. It had toxic effects on the blood cells 
and for this reason is not yet in general use. 
A second drug, D 860, also caused a fall in blood 
sugar and was less toxic. While neither of the 
drugs was considered entirely safe, both opened 
up new fields of study in controlling diabetes. 


NEW PATENTS 


Source: Science Service 


Science Service, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington, 


institution that furnishes scientific information 


D. C., Watson Davis, director, is an educational 


promotes the Science Clubs of America, conducts 


the’annual science talent search for the Westinghouse Science scholarships, and acts as an agency of 
liaison between scientists and laymen. It provides newspapers with wire and mail reports of scientific 
developments and issues Science News Letter, a weekly; Chemistry, a monthly, and other publications. 
Following are brief summaries of inventions patented in 1956, chosen from among thousands 
recorded in Washington, D. C. The numbers of patents are added for identification. Information 
about specific patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


A chewing gum that will be less sticky than 
the present concoction was devised by combining 
silicone with chicle. It is not expected to stick 
to false teeth, shoes, floors, fabrics and will im- 
prove the looks of public places. (2,761,782) 

A cathode ray tube of storage type, expected 
to be used in tv sets was patented by Philo T. 
Farnsworth, one of the holders of basic tv 
patents and assigned to I. T. & T. (2,754,449) 

Four patents affected ‘tv for which a fee is 
charged. The viewer who subscribes to the service 
may accept a coming program by depositing coins, 
which unscramble it. He may also arrange for 
a monthly payment. (2,769,023-26) 

A Brooklyn man patented a credenza, or buffet, 
combination, which has.a hidden folding bed 
in the center, for use in small apartments. 
(2,768,389) 

Finger naps of plastic, paper or cloth, to cover 
thumb, index and middle fingers, and thus 
protect the eater of fried chicken, lobster, leaky 
sandwiches, etc., from getting soiled fingers. 
(2,751,592) 

A device for cutting silage (livestock fodder) 
in a silo and moving it into a self-feeder was 
patented by Paul M. Mazur, New York banker 
who raises steers in New Jersey. The device 
eliminates hand pitchforking silage to the stock. 
(2,752,885) : 

A stabilizer to’ minimize rocking and pitching 
in a boat driven at high speed by an outboard 
motor has the shape of thin metal horizontal 
fins that are adjustable. (2,752,874) 

A generator for producing electrie current 
direct from atomic energy, instead of the in- 
direct method of utilizing its heat, was invented 
by a former professor of electrical engineering 
at Harvard. The charged particles emitted by 
the reactor are Sree into a stream by 
electromagnets, (2,748,33: 

A chemical compound effective against body 
lice was found by two chemists of the Dept. of 
Agriculture and made available to the people of 
the U. S. (2,768,927) 

A mechanism for retracting the steel top of 
a motor car and sliding it into a groove under 
the lid of the luggage section was patented by 
Ford Motor Co. (2,768,024-25) 

A bicycle light powered by a generator that 
turns with the pedal and throws a white light 
forward and a red light back, fits on the left 
edal, (2,767,391) 
= A wire device that can be slipped into a 
cocktail glass and thus keep ice cubes and fruit 
(as in old-fashioned) from hitting the drinker’s 
mouth. (2,766,889) 

pmitaans with pendants for ornament, de- 
tachable if desired, (2,766,541) 


Visual examination of internal organs, simul- 
taneous viewing by numerous students and 
photographic recordings are elements of a device 
for tv to aid diagnosis, adding flexibility to 
devices now in use. (2,764,148-9) 

An improved hand grenade in the shape of a 
baseball, containing 2,300 tiny steel pellets, 
which can be thrown 60 ft. or more, penetrate 
a l-in. board at 15 ft. but be ineffective 60 ft. 
away, thus protecting the thrower, was invented 
at Frankford Arsenal, North Philadelphia, and 
assigned to the U. S. Army. (2,762,203) 

A portable press that will enable blind persons 
to write letters in braille, by indenting paper 
through slots as symbols are pressed. (2,742,997) 

An aircraft with normal wings and retractable 
helicopter blades operated by a rotor that can 
be depressed was patented by an aircraft cor- 
poration. The helicopter blades can be used for 
takeoffs, landings and slow speeds. (2,749,059) 

A machine that plants seeds and then lays 
down perforated aluminum foil to protect the 
seedlings from hot sun in arid regions was pat- 
ented by an aluminum manufacturer. 

A device for eliminating danger of airplanes 
burning after crashes was invented by engineers 
of the Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
and patented by the U. S. Navy. The device 
uses carbon dioxide and water to cool the engine 
and hot exhaust ducts and shut off battery 
circuit and ignition at the moment of crashing. 
(2,737,249) 

An apparatus for automatically backing a car 
for parking. (2,736,015) 

An instrument for straightening teeth, to be 
used by the patient, eliminating uncomfortable 
clamps, was invented by a California orthodon- 
tist. (2,739,383) 

Glass fibers twisted with thin and tough paper 
strands to make a high tensile strength twine. 
(2,736,163) 

A drive-in theater with an individual screen 
facing each car. (2,734,420) 

A non-skid, sanded tape that cam be applied to 
shoe bottoms like a first-aid bandage. (2,732,065) 

) swallowproof safety pin for babies, (2,731,- 
692 

An automatic composing machine that sets 
proper type faces, justifies lines, allows space for 
pictures and tables, and arranges footnotes. 
(2,762,485) 

A color indicator for telling whether frozen 
food has spoiled. (2,762,711) 

A 10-inch thick television set that can be hung 
on the wall like a painting. (2,760,119) 

A vaccine against the world’s worst cattle 
disease, rinderpest. (2,756,176) 
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President Eisenhower on Feb. 22, 1956, an- 
nounced that the Government would make avail- 
able 40,000 kilograms of uranium 225 to assist 
industrial power development and research in the 
United States and aid friendly nations to develop 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. This has a 
value of $1 billion at unit prices set at the In- 
ternational Conference of 1955. Domestic users 
have access to 20,000 kgs., and foreign countries 
to 20,000, in addition to 200 kgs. previously allo- 
cated. This program was recommended by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


REACTORS FOR PEACE 


In the first 6 mos. of 1956 AEC issued construc- 
tion permits for nuclear power reactors that will 
produce electricity on a competitive basis. Con- 
solidated Edison Co., New York, planned a pressur- 
ized water reactor with capacity of 140,000 
kws; Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, a dual- 
cycle boiling water reactor, capacity 180,000 kws; 
Florida Power & Light Co. an atomic plant to 
produce 200,000 kws; Pennsylvania Power & Light 
a reactor with 150,000 kws. General Electric Co. 
and Pacific Gas & Electric contracted to build a 
small boiling reactor in Alameda Co., Calif., with 
initial capacity of 3,000 kws., ultimate 10,000, to 
supply electricity in the San Francisco Bay area. 

AEC also signed a contract as part of a demon- 
stration reactor program with Yankee Atomic 
Electric Co., Rowe, Mass., which will build a 
pressurized water reactor to produce 134,000 kws., 
Yankee to pay costs of $34,500,000, (est.) and AEC 
to pay up to $5,000,000 for research. Other con- 
tracts were being prepared, and AEC estimated 
that in June, 1956, the electrical capacity of 
projected private plants stood at 1,182,000 kws, 
within 67,800 kws. of the capacity of Hoover Dam 
power plant. Private plants would spend $210,000,- 
000 and public and private financing would reach 
$358,000,000. 

Construction work continued on the pressurized 
water reactor at Shippingport, Pa., to open in 
1957. It will have a capacity of 60,000 kws. and be 
the first large nuclear electric generating station. 
This is a prototype plant, for study, not for sell- 
ing power. (A kilowatt equals 1,000 watts of electri- 
cal energy.) 


FOREIGN COMMITMENTS 


The first 4 countries to get financial help for 
nuclear 1esearch under the President’s plan were 
Brazil, Denmark, the Netherlands and Spain, $350,- 
000 each..A research reactor agreement with Thai 
was signed in Bangkok Mar. 13, 1956, by Secy. 
of State Dulles. The U. S. completed agreements 
with 36 nations by July 1, 1956, and American 
industries had been chosen to build 7 reactors in 
foreign countries. Power reactor agreements pro- 
vide for the exchange of information on experi- 
mental and power reactors and for the trans- 
fer of uranium enriched in uranium 235 up to a 
maximum of 20% for use as fuel in reactors. 

During the first 6 mos., 1956, AEC approved sale 
of 129 tons of heavy water at $28 a pound, to 
Australia, France, India, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Great Britain, for use as a moderator in reactors. 
India has received a total of 21 tons for use in 
@ research reactor that will be provided by Canada 
under the Colombo Plan. 

No new uranium mines were opened in the first 
half of 1956, but ore production increased sharply 
and is reaching nearly 3,000,000 tons a year, 
against only 70,000 tons in 1948. Ore is being 
processed at 9 mills, with 3 others nearing com- 
pletion. U. S. reserves of uranium ore are placed 
at 30,000,000 tons known, with another 30,000,000 
considered by geologists as ‘‘indicated,”’ 

AEC cooperates with the Dept. of Defense in 
building power plants for naval vessels. At Naval 
Reactor Test Facility, Idaho Falls, Idaho, the 


Atomic Energy Projects for Military and Economic 


Source: United States Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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reactor core and fuel were renewed for the first 
time in 30 mos, of operation. USS Nautilus by 
July, 1956, had operated 142 yrs. on thermal re- 
actor Mark II, t at this station. The USS 
Seawolf neared completion at Groton, Conn. The 
submarine advanced reactor (S3G) was being de- 
veloped at Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, 
Schenectady, N. Y., and the land prototype power 
plant was being constructed at West Milton, N. ¥. 

Congress authorized a nuclear-powered radar _ 
picket submarine, powered by 2 S3G type reactors, 
the largest submarine ever built and the first 
with 2 reactors. 

Development of a nuclear propulsion plant for a 
small submarine was started at Windsor, Conn. A 
large ship reactor prototype propulsion plant was 
being developed by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

The Army program included the Army Package 
Power reactor, the Argonne low power reactor and 
the food irradiation reactor. The first, APPR-1, 
was being built at Fort Belvoir, Va., and was ex- 
pected to produce 1,825 kws of electricity, begin- 
ning in 1957. The Argonne is to produce a boiling 
water heterogeneous reactor power plant for mili- 
tary use. Studies were also begun in applying 
nuclear power to transportation, the Navy plan- 
ning a barge-mounted power plant. 

Construction was to be started in 1957 on test 
facilities in the Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Area 
of the National Reactor Testing Station, to cost 
$12,000,000 and employ as many as 600 workmen 
on construction. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH AND SCHOOLS 

AEC arranged for construction by 1958 of a 
Medical Research Center at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Upton, L. I., N. Y. at a cost of $6,400,- 
000. It will include the first reactor designed 
solely for medical research and treatment. 

New methods in cancer therapy are in use at 
Argonne Cancer Research Hospital, Chicago, with 
the application of yttrium 90 pellets, to the 
pituitary gland and radioactive cesium to tumors, 
while new studies are being pursued in the uses 
of radioactive isotopes and Cobalt 60. Other studies 
deal with radioactive fall-out, radiation genetics, 
tolerance, irradiation injury and disposal of waste 
to remcve contamination. 

AEC operates. 2 special graduate schools in 
nuclear sciences—Oak Ridge (Tenn.) School of 
Reactor Technology, and International School of 
Nuclear Science and Engineering of Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, Lemont, Ill. Oak Ridge has 
graduated 374, Argonne 101. Pennsylvania State 
Uniy. and North Carolina State College, which 
have nuclear reactors, cooperate with Argonne 
by taking students for one semester. Fellowships 
in radiological physics, industrial hygiene and 
industrial medicine are supported in cooperation 
with other colleges. 

In March, 1956, the Republic of the Philippines 
was chosen for the Asian Nuclear Training and 
Research Center, to train instructors in nuclear 
energy technology for the Colombo Plan powers: 
It will be financed by the President’s Fund for 
Asian Economic Development under the Mutual 
Security Act. 

Construction of a nuclear power plant by 
private interests, to cost over $54,000,000, was 
begun Aug. 8, 1956, at Lagoona Beach, Mich., in 
the presence of Lewis L. Strauss, ch., AEC. 

Discovery of the free neutrino, predicted by 
Enrico Fermi and Wolfgang Pauli, was made by 
a research team headed by Frederick Reines and 
Clyde Cowan, Jr. The neutrino carries away part 
of the energy released in a radioactive process 
known as beta decay. The anti-proton discovered 
in October, 1955, was investigated at Univ. of 
California Laboratory at Berkeley. Studies of other 
fundamental nuclear particles went on at Upton, 
L. I., N. Y. and the Univ. of Michigan. 


England's First Atomic Power Station Begins to Supply Electricity 


The world’s first power station to use atomic 
energy to create electricity for civil uses began 
operation Oct. 1956, when Queen Elizabeth pulled 
a lever at Calder Hall in Cumberland, England. 
As a first step, 10,000 kw were fed into the national 
system. In 1957 the station is to supply elec- 
tricity to the plutonium factory at Windscale and 
to a group of towns. Loading of the two reactors, 
or atomic furnaces, was begun in the spring, when 
uranium slugs weighing 20 lbs. each were placed 


in the fuel channels, and fission began waen 120 
lbs. had accumulated in May. After fuel loading 
was completed the cooling system was tested. This 
circulates carbon dioxide under pressure through 
the reactor’s core and 4 heat exchangers, or steam- 
raising towers. Under the British plan for civil 
nuclear power stations, administered by the Cen- 
tral Electricity Authority, £300,000,000 ($840,000, - 


000) was to be applied to completing 12 stations 
by 1965. j 


Weather reports in 1956 were more nearly 
normal, less sensational than in recent years. 
Although the Northeast had heavy snowfall, 
Pennsylvania and California reported floods, storm 
hit the Gulf states and dust whirled over Texas 
and the Great Plain, there was no such suc- 
cession of hurricanes as those that devastated 
the Midwest and Atlantic Seaboard in 1955. 

Rain, sleet and heavy snow moved from New 
England and Canada west to Illinois and south 
to Virginia after Jan. 7, but at Caribou, north- 
ernmost weather station in the eastern states, 
temperature remained above freezing from Jan. 8 
to 14, whereas it dropped below freezing during 
the night in parts of Florida. Mt. Washington 
reported an ice storm lasting 6 days, Jan. 8-13, 
with the wind at 123 mph Jan. 9. : 

Heavy rains in northern California and southern 
Oregon in February flooded the Russian and Eel 
rivers and again covered land flooded in December, 
1955. Hobergs, Calif., had 19.32 in. rain Feb. 19-23. 
But the Southwest, the lower Mississippi Valley 
and the southern plains lacked moisture and dust 
storms developed by March. By the end of March 
extreme dryness came to California, the Rockies 
and Utah; Las Vegas, Nev. had practically no 
rain in February and March. 

The Northeast had 6 major snowstorms in March, 
A storm that moved from the Gulf states to Nova 
Scotia via Maryland and Cape Cod, left 12.9 in. 
of-snow at Blue Hill Observatory near Boston in 
18 hrs. ending Mar. 17. A second fall left 12.3 in, 
at Blue Hill and made it the snowiest month 
since 1885. Newark, N. J. had 17.6 in. in 24 hrs. 
Mar. 18-19; New York City, 13.2; Hartford, 14. 
New York state reported 32 deaths; Massachusetts 
37; and high winds caused 4 ships of the U. S. 
Navy to run aground off Newport, R. I. Mar. 17. 


SPRING NOT SO JOCUND 


Spring, 1956, was unexpectedly cold, and corn 
and wheat were retarded 2 to 3 weeks. April 
temperature was below normal in the northern 
plains and only the far Northwest was excepted. 
Up to 2 in. of rain was reported in Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and Missouri early in 
the mo., and parts of Texas had rain Apr. 28-30. 
Precipitation in the lower Mississippi Valley from 
Oct., 1955 to April, 1956 was 50% below normal. 
The dust storms began again in the Southwest. 

Floods rose in California and Mar. 31 the Presi- 
dent designated $2,000,000 aid there, in addition 
to $7,500,000 already authorized; also $120,000 
flood aid in Nevada. Disaster relief of $100,000 was 
given Idaho for flood damage, Apr. 21. 

May. weather was not only unseasonable, but 
unreasonable. Maine and the New England states 
had a very cold month, and on May 24-25 as much 
as 10° below zero was reported in localities from 
Maine to West Virginia. Phillipsburg, Pa., in the 
Appalachians reported 22° below. Damage to truck 
crops was heavy in Massachusetts. In the same 
weeks Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas reported up to 90° 
F,; Colorado had its second warmest May on 
record. In a windstorm on Lake Michigan off 
Cudahy, Wis., 9 persons were lost. After 3 days 
of rain parts of Indianapolis were under water. 


HIGH WINDS, TORNADOES 


Tornadoes broke loose early in April. A village 
near Birmingham, Ala., reported 22 killed, 200 
injured Apr. 5. Between Apr. 2-3 45 were killed, 
375 injured and $15,000,000 damage was done by 
tornadoes in 13 states; these included Huntsville, 
Ala., Hudsonville, Mich., Traverse City, Wis., 
and points in Tennessee, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Texas. Northern Ohio and southeastern Michigan 


. Bons Weather of 1956 
Delayed Spring, Cool Summer Mark Weather of 1956 


Source: U. S. Weather Bureau, Weatherwise, United Press 
Wind in the North predicteth cold weather—Job xrxrvii, 9. 
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were hit in May; Flint, Mich., reported 30 injured 
and $4,000,000 damage May 12; Detroit had 25 
injured; Cleveland had 4 killed, 30 injured. The 
Associated Press chalked up 10 killed, 130 injured 
in these states. 

The first tropical hurricane, Anna, hit west of 
New Orleans June 13; without great damage; the 
heavy rains helped the cotton crop. New Orleans 
had 8.85 in., Vicksburg, 7.70 in, rain. Tornado 
Betsy, Aug. 12, hit Puerto Rico, destroying nearly 
14,000 homes. A Pacific typhoon called Emma hit 
Okinawa Aug. 8-10 with winds of 140 mph and 
destroyed U. S. military installations worth mil- 
lions. Hurricane Flossy came out of the Gulf of 
Mexico Sept. 22 and hit New Orleans, Florida and 
Georgia; 12 dead. It reminded the oil drillers far 
out in the Gulf of the power of wind, which 
inflicted damage to installations to the extent of 
$2,000,000. 


SUMMER AMID THE CRANBERRIES 


The summer was generally cool in the northern 
half of the country, and while some temperatures 
were high there was no run of torrid weather 
such as Los Angeles and Texas cities experienced 
in 1955. La Guardia station, New York area, hit 
99° early in June, but moderated after June 18. 
International Falls, Minn., reported 98°, but the 
cool air from Canada continued to come down and 
on July 29 Wisconsin reported 31° in the cran- 
berry bogs. The Deep South averaged 95° for 
weeks, but Fort Worth had 100° and over from 
Aug. 2 to 18, hitting a maximum of 107°. 


PENNSYLVANIA FLOODS 


Floods were reported in July and August. Rain- 
fall in Oregon, Washington and Idaho brought 
high water in the rivers. The first week in August 
brought heavy rains and floods to western Penn- 
sylvania, most of the damage on small tributaries 
of the Monongahela and the Youghigheny. Char- 
tiers Creek flooded houses and the business district 
in. Carnegie, 10 mi. west of Pittsburgh and Red 
Cross shelters were set up for 500. Fifteen deaths 
were reported in the area, some from motor 
cars on washed out roads. The Ohio River reached 
flood stage, 25 ft., Aug. 7. Coincidentally Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed the flood insurance bill on 


that day. AND THEN CAME SNOW 


The Atlantic Seaboard had a mild fall, but snow 
fell early in November in the Midwest and northern 
New England. Snowstorms in the Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario areas tied up traffic Nov. 22, with 
up to 21 in. on New York state highways and a 
35 mph wind in western New York. Erie County 
reported 14 to 24 in. of snow along highways with 
motor cars abandoned on the Buffalo-Cleveland 
routes. The Red Cross helped find shelter for 
stranded travellers. 


EUROPE—BRR! 


Bitter cold played havoc in Europe from Nor- 
way’s North Cape to Turkey during February. The 
AP reported hundreds dead. from exposure and 
motor car crashes in blinding storms. Stockholm 
reported 13° below zero; Goerlitz, East Germany, 
had 22° below. Paris reported 4° above zero, 
Coal was rationed in Poland and schools were 
closed for a month in Hungary. Snow fell in Rome. 
Food parcels and. medicine were dropped by 
parachute in Italian mountain towns by the U. S. 
Army. The International ski jumping at Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen had to be cancelled, Europe 
in the summer lacked sunshine and warmth. For a 
number of tourist seasons the weather there has 
been unusually cool. 


Geographos, New Asteroid, is Earth's Nearest Planetary Neighbor 
Source: National Gecgraphic Society 


Details concerning a small planet, or asteroid, 
discovered during the sky survey of the National 
Geographic Society-Palomar Observatory, were 
published Nov..25, 1956. It was found Aug. 31, 
1951 by Dr. Rudolph Minkowski and Dr. Albert G. 
Wilson, and they named it Geographos, in honor 
of the society. Geographos comes closer to the 
earth than any heavenly body except the moon; 
in 1969 it will be less than 4,000,000 miles away. 
Its eliptical orbit around the sun cuts across the 
earth's orbit. Precise observations were made in 
1956, by Dr. Samuel Herrick of the University of 


California at Los Angeles. The sky survey that 
found it photographed the sky visible from Palo- 
mar Observatory for 1 billion light years and 
was completed after 7 years of work, 

Geographos’ year is about 17 months, but its 
size is not precisely known. Probably it is not 
much more than a mile in diameter. The little 
planet is too small to be a naked-eye object, but 
during its close approaches to the earth it can 
be captured as a streak of light on photographic 
plates made through telescopes of comparatively 
low power. 


Stee niga an OE 


THEATER—OPERA—FILMS_ 
Broadway’s Principal Events of 1955-56 


‘PLAYS PRODUCED BEFORE OCT. 1, 1955, CLOSED BEFORE DEC. 1, 1956, OR CONTINUING 
*Still running Dec. 1, 1956; M designates Musical play; Stars listed appeared in original cast 
Sa ee eee 


Production 

Comedy in Music (M)........ [at 1 Oe, Hy | SAR 8 2 
Teahouse of the a : t Moon.) David ba for John Forsythe... .|Oct. 
The Pajama Game (M).....-. aoe 
ary G 0S ee Ezio ne Walter Slezak...-.-: 
Witness for the Prosecution . eae auele te Sullivan, Patricia 

Plain and Fane; ae erreffomtiiee Gibria “Marlowe, Richard Derr. -- 
Silk Stockings (M). , POR ss « Hildegarde Neff, Don Ameche. . . 
“0 S8) ee ..|Kim Stanley, Anthony Ross..... 


Cat on a Hot ae Roof. 
Inherit the Wee Rabanne 


Paul Muni, Ed Begley. . 
Damn Yank SM). 


::|Gwen Verdon, Ray Waiston 


A View orn the Bridge... ... Van Heflin, Eileen Heckart.. 
PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1955 TO DEC. 1, 1956 
Play Stars - | Opened Run 
i io Smith, Peter Brandon. Oct. 2 65 
The Young and Beautiful........... Lois Smith, Peter Brandon...........-..-.- ie 
Tiger at the SATOH irecctelt 2 sizes cane os Michael Redgrave, Laureen MacGrath....... Oct. 3 217 
MANGO GORTS..c yn. eee ee es Laurence Harvey, Uta Hagen.......2...22%. Oct. 4 6 
The Diary of Anne Frank.......... Susan Strasberg, Jos. Schildkraut............ Oct. 5 483* 
The Wooden Dish................- pay Mowles;: JANGILOSE «go> ote a elt) ea Oct. 6 12 
Joyce Grenfell ae the Pleasure. peas Kaye, Paddy Stone. 2 at eee ee Oct. 10 65 
‘The Carefree Tree. .............-..- arley Granger, Janice Rule..........-.---. Oct. 11 24 
Will Success Spoil oe Hunter. . Orson Bean, Jayne Mansfield. ..........--.-.. Oct. 13 452 
A Roomful of Roses................ Patricia Neal, Betty Lou Keim, Darryl Richard’) Oct. 17 88 
No Time For Bergeatite eae ts Keres Andy Griffith, Roddy McDowall..........-. Oct. 20 468* 
1G) DTS 2U'S 1S Eis Shirley Booth, Franke Milan 0... gssac oe eee Oct. 24 297 
The Gomeae MAMOBICE. 0. fe Renertory: 2hi.c. noes See asa. eo eae Oct. 25 32 
The Chalk Garden..........- sah Slobhan Mekenna: Gladys Cooper Oct. 26 181 
eadfall. = ow. .|Joanne Dru, John Ireland........ Oct. 27 
The Heavenly Twins . |Faye Emerson, Jean Pierre Aumon Nov. 4 
Hatful of Rain . Shelley Winters, Ben Gazzara..... Nov. 391 
The Vamp. [Carol Channing, Will Geer... .| Nov. 10 
The Lark. . |Julie Harris, Boris Karloff Nov. 17 229 
Janus.... Margaret Sullavan, Robert Preston, Claude 
; DSuphiy 2) ce sce Vow 4 ge ae eee ee eee Nov. 23 251 
Pipe LOC OSS Ae ne na Helen Traubel, William Johnson............ Nov. 30 246 
HO NVTANCHINARER. nek ek hte ee Ruth Gordon, Loring Smith......°......... Dee. 5 414* 
The Righteous Are Bold............ Irene Hayes, Denis O’Dea.................5 Dee. 22 
memutoses fOr Mew... ww ee Kevin McCarthy, Elleen Crow.............. Dec. 28 3 
Third Person....................../Louise Allbritton, Murry Matheson.......... Dec. 29 76 
—1956— 
The Great Sebastians............... Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne................ Jan. 4 174 
TERIOR Ada leilsleta Snes cicelals «9.0 evs’ Orson Welles, Geraldine pitaseralds Viveca 
y Lindfora:. 3) . Ske) ee oe eiate © ec IES Jan. 12 
PUIG TUM ILO LA site lic iiele 0! cuales ie 80's wily Nancy Walker, Margaret Phillips............ Jan. 17 239 
Tamburlaihne the Great............. Anthony Quayle, Coral Browne............. Jan, 19 
PRION ean Waly) pivues elas aes oer Arthur Kennedy, Richard Kiley,............ Jan, 24 127 
Meme ntOt COMME... ee ee Sam ‘Levene, Vicki Cummings.,............ Jan, 25 
Marcel Marceau Pantomime........ Marcel: Marc@au «00.5 ace ssciars Sysue yapstiars « cae & Feb. 1 15 
POMOC PONEGOPENS. 2... eee eee Geraldine Page, Darren McGavin......>.... Feb. 2 
Middle of the Night............... peor oe G. Robinson, Gena Rowlands........ Feb. 8 276* 
Someone Walting.............0.0085 Leo G. Carroll, Jessie Royce Landis......... Feb. 14 15 
A Streetcar Named Desire (a)....... Tallulah Bankhead, Francis Heflin. Feb. 15 15 
The paneer SPIN, SI en eee tl David Wayne, Sarah Marshall, Una Merkel. Feb. 16 149 
CO oS Inger Stevens, G. Albert Smith, Tom Helmore| Feb. 22 
2 op LU) a Oo ha OY 8 Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews............2... Mar. 15 298* 
Min wonderful (M)......6.....0.8008 Sammy Davis, Jr., Jack Carter, Pat Marshall.| Mar. 22 286* 
The Beautiful Changes............. Marjorie Milliard, Kevin Kerrigan... os.skes: Mar, 23 
POUL GRERSICOHOOKS, 6 ok ced ke ew wie Eva Gabor, Reginald Gardiner, Bramwell 
BMintohen gy 6 soins at okey acs Oy mura ae Mar. 26 8 
AMSG PORTISOD 0 cere eee ae Earle Hyman, Josephine Premice............ Mar. 29 44 
PAM AEAO TER OTOL 515570) on ee ce ta we wey Dennis King, Betsy Palmer, William Prince. . Apr. 27 
The King and I (M) (a). ... |Zachary Scott, Jan Clayton, Muriel Smith. . Apr. 18 23 
Waiting for Godot . (Bert Lahr, E. G. Marshall.................. Apr. 19 59 
penyanec Again.... Donald Cook, Polly Rowles, Hiram Sherman. . Apr. 24 7 
Wake Up, Darling. Barry Nelson, Barbara Britton, Russell Nype ay 2 5 
The Most Happy Fella (M Robert Weede, J0 Sullivan. up his soe ciekele May 3 243* 
Kiss Me, Kate (M) (a)..... Kitty Carlisle, David Atkinson.......)...... May 9 23 
BRHEMIOPOLSNMPTE MGW. vince occ cece. Hurd ae d, Joanne Woodward, Darren 
MeceGavines:. ccm ate -ghets wate ae oaeiertn on May 10 4 
Carmen Jones (M) (a)............. Muriel Smith, William DuPree, Reri Grist. . May 31 23 
RIUM TO EGER COVE) gO 0.0 ahs. o)ten wel oleias sie pease King, ‘Shirley Yamaguchi, Martyn 
SE Pe Pa yO Aur eos) SOO June 13 21 
New Faces of '56 (M)............., Billie Hayes, Johnny Haymer, T. C. Jones. . June 14 195* 
PAULODLORTADDY i... ba ee cee aes Irene Hawthorne, pantomimist.............. Oct. 2 6 
The Loud Red Patrick............. Arthur Kennedy, David Wayne, Peggy Maurer; Oct. 3 64* 
1 SOTO) 8 0 Ce Linda, Darnefl, Robert Alda................ Oct. 4 4 
Sixth Finger in a Five Finger ae . |Jimmie Komack, Gladys Holland............ Oct. 8 2 
The Reluctant Debutante . Wilfred Hyde White, Adrianne Allen......... Oct. 10 61* 
Too Late the Phalarope............ Finlay Currie, Barry Sullivan, Neo Holly... 3% Oct. 12 36 
Double in Hearts. .........0.00 ee ne Julia Meade, William Redfield.............. Oct. 16 
MmerAnple-Carts iu. cece kate e sca Maurice Evans, Signe Hasso............... Oct.. 18 52* 
PMOL NAG a rai is winless aj 0.4 saa ae v tree aca, Old Vic Company MoM or aro CUO yam. Oct. 23 45* 
Beparate Tables.................., Eric Portman, Margaret Leighton........... Oct. 25 42% 
The Best House in Naples........., Katy Jurado, Rino Negri................... Oct. 26 3 
Braior MMEEEESU UN ray 5.0) eS sane aati sccse haa Gosek Charles Laughton, Comiolla Otis Skinner. .... Oct. 30 37* 
LOS COSC rt Rosalind Russell, Jan Handzlik............. Oct. 31 35* 
mhewsleeping Prince............... Michael Redgrave, Barbara Bel Geddes. ..... Nov. 1 36* 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night..... Fredric March, Florence Pldridge........... Nov. 7 23* 
Teahouse of the August Moon (a)... .!Michi Kobi, Rosita Diaz, Gig ‘Young wie nana, Noy. 8 14 


-< 


; United States—Plays; Opera Sexson 


*« 


A Very Special 
Li'l Abner (M) 
Girls of Summer 


(a) Revival 


Long Run 


Stars — 


Plays 


PLAYS IN NEW YORK 


Life With Father 3,213 | Hellzapoppin . 1,404 |-Kiss Me Kate........ 
Tobacco Road... 3,182 | Angel Street . 1,295 | The ame Games ea 
Abie’s Irish Rose 2.327 | Lightnin’ .._. 1,291 | eahouse of thesAucintemee 
Oklahoma! _.... 2.246 | The King and I » 1,246 | — “Nroon Se 1.027 
South Pacific 1,925 | Guys and Dolls . 1,200 ‘Anna “Ducasta’ y 
MINnVEy cee eae ooo 1.775 | Mister Roberts.........1.. V157 8 DUCA SUA aa raerae 957 
Born Yesterday........... 1,643 | Annie Get Your Gun....: 1,147 | Kiss and Tell............. 955 
Voice ofthe Turtle........ 1,558 | The Seven Year Itch...... 1,141 | The Moon is Blue .,...... 924 
Arsenic and Old Lace .... 1,444 | Pins and Needles......... 1,108 |Can=€an.. 0. 5) Sicceem eee 892 
PLAYS IN LONDON 

hu Chin Chow Oklahoma! .-. 2.2.5.1... 1,543 | Arsenic and Old Lace..... * 1,337 
Blithe Spirit Charley’s Aunt....... .. 1,466 | The Farmer’s Wife....... 1,329 
Worm’s. Eye View The Beggar’s Opera. . -. 1,463 | Annie Get Your Gun.. ,304 
Me and My ; OUF*Boys<ce- ene .. 1,362 | A Little Bit of Fluff... . 1,241 
Together Again.. Maid of the Mountains.... 1.352 | While the Sun Shines.... 1,154 


Opera in the United States, 1956-57 


MANY NEW PERFORMANCES 


Opera and good music are in full bloom in the 
United States and audiences are increasing every- 
where. High costs do not deter the major produc- 
ing companies from enlisting the services of 
artists of the highest talents. A’ survey of U. S. 
opera activities from the fall season, 1955, to 
Oct. 15, 1956, was made by Frank Merkling for 
Opera News (Metropolitan Opera Guild, New 
York, N. Y.) and disclosed that 600 performing 
organizations in 47 states and the District of 
Columbia gave 3,581 stage performances of opera. 
One in 4 companies (25%) were professional; 15% 
were clubs, churches, studios, etc.; the rest were 
in colleges, high schools, conservatories and even 
elementary schools, chiefly in English. 

Mr. Merkling discovered that opera production 
has become decentralized and the local amateur 
is hard at it. Colleges had 184 performing organi- 
zations—the year before it was 167. The Uni- 
versity of Indiana, the College of the Pacific at 
Stockton, Calif., Louisiana State University at 
Baton Rouge, Washington University in St. Louis 
and the University of Washington in Seattle are 
picked out for distinguished programs. 

The big professional companies of the country 
include the Metropolitan, New York City Opera, 
San Francisco Opera, Chicago Lyric, and Phila- 
delphia Grand. The audience for opera per~< 
formances in other cities ‘s expanding every year. 
The Tricity Opera Co. of Binghamton, N. Y., for 
instance, presented the Barber of Seville 13 times, 
La Boheme 7 times and Il Trovatore 5 times, Some 
of the other highlights of the year summarized 
from Mr. Merkling’s survey, are: 

The Three-Penny Opera, by Kurt Weill, had 
416 performances at the Theatre de Lys, New 
York, the most popular work of the year. His 
Down in the Valley had 155 performances, 

The National Grass Roots Opera Co. on tour, 
presented The Secret Marriage and Cosi fan 
Tutte 30 times, the Barber of Seville 25 times. 

New Orleans Opera House Assn. presented ‘‘the 
year’s only Manons and only complete, staged 
Elektras.’’ 

New England Opera Theatre, on tour presented 
Don Pasquale 41 times. 

Marie Powers appeared in 52 performances of 
the Menotti double bill, The Medium and The 
Telephone, on tour. 

La Boheme was the most popular standard 
opera, staged 162 times, against 131 in 1955. 

Second most popular opera was Cosi fan 
Tutte, and 11 Mozart operas were performed 

6 times. 
 chicasé Lyric Theatre presented the oldest of 
operas, Monteverdi’s Il Ballo della Ingrate, of 
the year 1608. 

Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov was presented 14 
times in the U. S. 

The Snow Maiden, by Rimsky-Korsakov, was 
revived by Portland, Ore., Civic Opera Co, 

The Ballad of Baby Doe, by Douglas Moore, 


was played 19 times by Central City (Colo.) 
Summer opera, which gave La Tosca 17 times. 

Noteworthy performances of opera were given 
also by Northwest Grand Opera Co., Seattle; 
Greater Denver Opera Co., Denver; Opera-Arts 
Co. of Atlanta. 

In New York City Amato Opera Theatre gave 
178 performances of 17 operas and Opera Work- 
shop gave 77 performances of 25 operas. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


The 72nd season of the Metropolitan Opera 
Assn., New York, N. Y¥., opened Oct. 29, 1956, 
and was scheduled to extend to April 20, 1957, 
with the season extended to 24 weeks instead of 
the former 22, with performances of 28 operas, 
and 1 ballet, the Rossini-Britten Soiree. New 
productions were Ernani by Verdi, La Traviata 
by Verdi and an operetta, La Perichole by Offen- 
bach. Richard Strauss’ Arabella, Mozart’s The 
Magic Flute and La Perichole were in Enelish; 
the complete Ring of the Nibelungen (4. operas) 
was restored to the repertory. The other operas 
were Norma, Carmen, Don Pasquale, I Pagliacci, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Le Nozze de Figaro, Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann, La Gioconda, La Boheme, 
Madama Butterfly, Tosca, Aida, Don Carlo, 
Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, Die Meistersinger and 
Parsifal. 

Thirteen new artists, 6 of them American- 
born, joined the roster of the Metropolitan. Maria 
Meneghini Callas, born in New York, who scored 
a sensational success in Chicago a year before, 
opened the Metropolitan season in Norma, and 
sang the leading roles in Lucia and Tosca, Other 
Americans and their birthplaces were Belen 
Amparan (El Paso, Tex.), Mary Curtis-Verna, 
(Old Salem, Mass.), Irene Dalis (San Jose, 
Calif.), Mattiwilda Dobbs (Atlanta) and Norman 
Kelley (Bangor, Me.) 

In its spring tour, the Metropolitan Opera Assn, 
planned as usual to devote 7 weeks to visiting 
the important musical centers including Boston, 
Dallas, Minneapolis, Chicago and Toronto. The 
1956 spring season called for 55 operas in 16 
cities. 

Roster of Artists 


The complete roster for 1956-57 was as follows: 

Sopranos—Licia Albanese, Lucine Amara, Maria 
Meneghini Callas, Madelaine Chambers, Nadine 
Conner, -Emilia Cundari, Mary Curtis-Verna, 
Lisa Della Casa, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Vilma Geor- 
giou, Hilde Gueden, Margaret Harshaw, Laurel 
Hurley, Dorothy Kirsten, Heidi Krall, Maria 
Leone, Virginia MacWatters, Zinka Milanov, 
Martha Moedl, Mariquita Moll, Patrice Munsel, 
Jarmila Novotna, Carlotta Ordassy, Lily Pons, 
Delia Rigal, Marianne Schech, Eleanor Steber, 
Antonietta Stella, Renata Tebaldi, Thelma 
Votipka, Dolores Wilson. 

Mezzo-Soprano and Contraltos—Belen Am- 
paran, Fedora Barbieri, Irene Dalis, Rosalind 
Elias, Martha Lipton, Jean Madetra, Mildred 


Miller, Regina Resnik, Margaret 
Or aepagammeliat alga’ 

Tenors—Charles Anthony, Daniele Barioni, 
Kurt Baum, Jussi Bjoerling, Giuseppe Campora, 
Gabor. Carelli, Jon Crain, Albert Da Costa, Mario 
Del Monaco, Alessio de Paolis, Paul Franke, 
Giulio Gari, Thomas Hayward, Norman Kelley, 
Charles Kullman, James McCracken, Mario 
Ortica, Jan Peerce, Gianni Poggi, Brian Sullivan, 
Richard Tucker, Cesare Valletti, Ramon Vinay, 
Wolfgang Windgassen. 

Baritones—Ettore Bastianini, John Brownlee, 
Arthur Budney, Walter Cassel, George Cehanov- 
sky, Otto Edelmann, Tito Gobbi, Frank Guarrera, 
Clifford Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, Ralph Herbert, 
George London, Calvin Marsh, Robert McFerrin, 
Robert Merrill, Martial Singher, Enzo Sordello, 
Hermann Uhde, Theodor Uppman, Frank Valen- 
tino, Leonard Warren. 

Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
. Kurt Boehihe, Fernando Corena, Lawrence David- 
son, Dezso Ernster, Jerome Hines, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Gerhard Pechner, Norman Scott, Louis 
Sgarro, Cesare Siepi, Giorgio Tozzi. 

Conductors—Bruno Walter, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Fausta Cleva, Rudolf Kempe, Jean Morel, Max 
Rudolf, Thos. Schippers, Fritz Stiedry. Associates: 
Pietro Cimara, Tibor Kazma. 

Opera Ballet—Antony Tudor, 
ary Solov, choreographer; Mary Ellen Moylan, 
prima ballerina; Pierre Lacotte, guest artist; 
Geoffrey Holder, solo dancer. 


Auditions of the Air 


During 1956 the National Council of the Metro- 
politan Opera Assn., Mrs. Frederick K. Weyer- 
haeuser, St. Paul, Minn., ch., sponsored regional 
auditions for young artists, which were held in 
Denver, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dallas, Tulsa, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Seattle. These auditions 
will be repeated in 1957 with the addition of 
New Orleans and possibly Boston, and Salt Lake 
City replacing Denver. The American Broad- 
casting Co. provided $4,000 for prizes, top prizes 
of $1,500 each going to Carlotta Ordassy, soprano, 
New York City, and Maria Ferriero, soprano, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A second prize of $1,000 went 
to Rose Byrum, soprano, Charlotte, N. C. 

Special scholarships were awarded Robert 
Nagy, tenor, Cleveland, $2,000, provided by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser of St. Paul, 
Minn, and $1,000 each, to Claire Watson, soprano, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Dorothy Posch, contralto, 
Seattle, Wash., provided by the Fisher Founda- 
tion of Marshalltown, Iowa. 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO. 


New York City Opera Co. at City Center gave 
2 full seasons of opera, spring and fall, 1956. 
The fall season, Sept. 20 through Nov. 3, con- 
sisted of 39 performances of 11 operas, including 
new works. The Tempest, music by Frank Martin, 
had its American premiere, as did The Moon, a 
satirical allegory by Carl Orff. Stravinsky’s 
L’histoire du Soldat, Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah 
and Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Underworld were 
given for the first time at City Center. Other 
operas were La Traviata, Mignon, Die Fledermaus, 
Carmen, La Boheme, and Rigoletto. The direction 
introduced modern staging for some traditional 
works, such as La Boheme. 

Between Oct. 28 and Nov. 14 the company also 
sang in Philadelphia, Burlington, Vt., Storss, 
Conn., East Lansing, Mich., and 9 performances 
in Detroit. Guest artists in Detroit with Jussi 
Bjoerling, Eva Likova, Eileen Farrell and Cesare 
Valletti. The roster of artists and staff includes: 

Sopranos—Adele Addison, Beverly Bower, Yola 
Casselle, Phyllis Curtin, Sarah Fleming, Priscilla 
Gillette, Mariquita Moll, Jacquelynne Moody, 
Beverly Sills, Sylvia Stahlman, Frances Yeend, 


director; Zach- 


Mezzo Sopranos and Contraltos—Frances Bible, 
Mignon Dunn, Irene Kramarich, Gloria Lane, 
Shirley Winston. 

Tenors—Richard Cassilly, Jon Crain, John 
Druary, Norman Kelley, Gregory Millar, Barry 
Morell, Rudolph Petrak, Michael Pollock, Frank 
Porretta, Richard Verreau. 

Baritones and SBasses—Mark Elyn, Donald 
Gramm, Joshua Hecht, Richard Humphrey, 
Cornell MacNeil, Emile Markow, Arthur New- 


man, John Reardon, William Shriner, Kenneth 
Smith, Norman Treigle, Richard Wentworth, 
William Wilderman, Lawrence Winters. 

Guest Artists—Christopher Plummer, Hiram 
Sherman, Paula Laurence, Colee Worth, James 
Mitchell. 


Roggero, 
len Vanni, Sandra 


-LYRIC OPERA, CHICAGO 


Lyric Opera of Chicago opened its fall season, 
Oct. 10, 1956, with Puccini’s The Girl of the 
Golden West, first produced in New York in 1910 
with Toscanini conducting and rarely seen since. 
Opera News called it ‘‘an adult drama which 
probes profound human emotions’ and praised 
the performances as exceptionally fine. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducted, Eleanor Steber was the 
Girl, Tito Gobbi the Sheriff and Mario del 
Monaco the outlaw. The season ran until Nov. 
14 and comprised 24 performances of the follow- 
ing operas: The Girl of the Golden’ West, Andre 
Chenier, Il Trovatore, La Forza del Destino, La 
Boheme, Salome, Die Walkiire, Don Giovanni, La 
Tosca, La Traviata, The Barber of Seville, and 
one gala concert. Personnel of artists and staff. 

Sopranos—Inge Borkh, Anita Cerquetti, Gloria 
Lind, Jane McGowan,—Herva Nelli, Birgit Nilsson, 
Virginia Parker, Eleanor Steber, Renata Tebaldi, 


Dolores Wilson. 

Mezzo Sopranos—Eunice Alberts, Patricia 
Fraher, Ardis Krainik, Martha Lipton, Audrey 
Paul, Evelyn Reynolds, Giulietta Simionato, 
Claramae Turner, Shirley Winston. 

Tenors—John Alexander, Jussi Bjoering, Mar- 
iano Caruso, Mario Del Monaco, Barry Morrell, 
Billy Mason, Ralph Nielsen, John Carmen Rossi, 
Wilhelm Silber, Leopold Simoneau, Alan Smith, 
Ludwig Suthaus, Richard Tucker, Ramon Vinay. 

Basses and Baritones—Carlo Badioli, Ettore 
Bastianini, Miroslav Cangalovic, Fernando Cor- 
ena, Andrew Foldi, Tito Gobbi, Lloyd Harris, 
Bernard Izzo, Leon Lishner, Miles Nekolny, Henri 
Noel, Arlington- Rollman, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 
Paul Schoeffier, Alexander Welitsch, William Wild- 
erman. 

Ballet mistress and choreographer—Ruth Page. 
Solo dancers—Barbara Steele, Kenneth Johnson. 

Conductors—Dimitri Mitropoulos, Georg Solfti, 
Emerson Buckley, Bruno Bartoletti, Leo Kopp, 
Michael Lepore. 

General manager was Carol Fox, assistant 
Managers were Thalia Stathas and Byron Belt. 


CINCINNATI 


Twenty-six performances of 11 operas in the 
great tradition were given by the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Assn. June 30-Aug. 4, 1956. The 
novelties were The Marriage of Figaro and Don 
Pasquale. Other works were Aida, La Boheme, 
Carmen, Madama Butterfly, La Traviata, Rigo- 
letto, Turandot, Faust and Martha, the last in 
English. 

Featured artists included, among others, Licia 
Albanese, Dorothy Warenskjold, Nadine Conner, 
Frances Yeend, Elena Greco, Helen George, Eva 
Likova, Herva Nelli, Gloria Lind, Laurel Hurley, 
Jarmila Novotna and Rita Haaser, sopranos; 
Eleanor Knapp, Irene Kramarich, Risé Stevens, 
Nell Rankin and Ruth Thorsen, mezzo-sopranos 
and contraltos; Brian Sullivan, John Alexander, 
Barry Morell, Charles Kullman, Gabor Carelli, 
Eugene Conley, George Tallone, Virginio Assandri 
and Ruggero Schileo, tenors; Frank Valentino, 
Cesare Bardelli, Frank Guarrera, and Wilfred 
Engelman, baritones; Italo Tajo, Salvatore Bac- 
caloni, William Wilderman, Edward Doe, Lloyd 
Harris and Vaifrido Pattachi, basses. The con- 
ducting assignments were more or less equally 
divided between Fausto Cleva, Carle Moresco, and 
Nicholas Rescigno; with Thor Johnson, musical 
director of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
presiding over The Marriage of Figaro. Lydia 
Arlova was premiere danseuse. 

Robert L. Sidell is managing director and 
Raymond G Nemo administrative director. This 
was the 35th season of grand opera given by 
the association in Opera Pavilion in the Zoological 


Gardens: KANSAS CITY 


Starlight Theatre in Swope Park, Kansas City, 
Mo., gave its sixth season of summer musicals for 
77 nights, June 18-Sept. 2, 1956, producing ten 
plays.to an estimated audience of 270,000 persons. 
The theatre, built by the city and operated as a 
non-profit organization, has 730 civic leaders as 
guarantors. It seats 7,600 and has about 400 
free seats available for 80% of the performances. 

Estimated gross receipts this season were $560,- 
000. The attendance figures represent a 10% 
drop-off from 1955 when 299,069 persons attended 
10 shows. The 1956 repertory included: Peter Pan, 


5 el 


_ Kismet, Best Foot Forward, The Desert Song, 
_ Annie, Get Your Gun, Plain and Fancy, The 
Chocolate Soldier, Paint Your Wagon, Wish You 
Were Here and The King and I. The shows were 
all presented for one week with the exception of 
the last, which ran for 14 nights. 

The staff consisted of Richard H. Berger, pro- 
duction director; Glenn Jordan, staging director; 
Roland Fiore, musical director; James Jamieson, 
choreographer; G. Philippe de Rosier, scenic 
designer; Donn Murphy, lighting director; An- 
thony Ferrara, stage manager; William M Symon, 
business manager; and Bill Rosentreter, publicity 
director. 

Artists included Gisele MacKenzie, Jeanette 

MacDonald, Arnold Stang, Terry Saunders, 
Dorothy Coulter, Laurel Hurley, Penny Singleton, 
Jeanne Bal, Barbara Cook, Leonard Graves, 
Earle_MacVeigh, Edward Roecker, Janet Medlin, 
Dran Seitz, Michael Kermoyan, Edwin Steffe, 
Evelyn Page, Helen Wood, Marilyn Ross, Mia 
Slavenska; Muriel O’Malley, Joseph Macaulay, 
David Daniels, Eric Brotherson, Mitchell Gregg, 
Jim Hawthorn, Robert Smith, Donald Clarke, 
Jesse Elliott, Glenn Burris, Kathy Nolan, Dorothy 


Aull. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Co., for its 1956- 
1957 season at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, scheduled La Gioconda, La Boheme and 
Tosca for its October-November, 1956, produc- 
tions; and the following for 1957: Otello, 
Madama Butterfly, La Traviata and Carmen, 


closing Apr. 4 
SAN ANTONIO 


San Antonio Symphony Orchestra Grand Opera 
Festival was scheduled for February, 1957, as in 
former years. The operas will be Der Rosen- 
kavalier, Cavalleria, Rusticana and I Pagliacci, 
Rigoletto and Martha. 


SAINT LOUIS 


St. Louis Municipal Opera gave its 38th sea- 
son of summer light opera in its outdoor theater 
in Forest Park June 7 to Sept. 2, 1956, running up 
a total of 85 nightly performances with an at- 
tendance of 627,888. Three performances were 
cancelled because of rain, and _ threatening 
weather on several other nights reduced attend- 
ance by about 7% from the year before. Plays 
presented were Annie Get Your Gun, Paint Your 
Wagon, The Student Prince, Hit the Deck, The 
Great Waltz, The Chocolate Soldier, Wish You 
Were Here, Kiss Me, Kate, Peter Pan, Kismet 
and a program called An Evening of Great Music. 

Among the artists who appeared in the princi- 
pal roles were Lucine Amara, Patricia Bowman, 
Tony Bavaar, Arthur Barnett, Frances Bible, 
Oliver Cliff, Elaine Dunn, Mark Dawson, Sandra 
Dell, Géo. Gaynes, Martyn Green, Jim Haw- 
thorne, Betty Kean, Patricia Morand, Mary Mc- 
Carty, Christie Mathews, Mary Ellen Moylan, 
Gail Manners, Nan McFarland, Norwood Smith, 
Terry Saunders and Robert Wright. 


SAINT PAUL 


St. Paul Civie Opera Assn. opened its 1956-57 
season Oct. 18 in ‘the Municipal Auditorium with 
The Marriage of Figaro, which also was per- 
formed Oct. 19 and 20. Guest artists were Virginia 
MacWatters, Leona Scheunemann, William 
Shriner and Andrew White. Also scheduled were 
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Song of Norway, Jan. 17, 18 and 19, 1957; South 
Pacific, Apr. 25, 26 and 27. The musical director 
is Leo Kopp and the stage director Phil Fein. 
Edward A. Furni is manager The newly remod- 
elled theater seats 2,750. 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


San Francisco Opera Co. held its 34th annual 
series of opera Sept. 13-Oct.18 in War Memorial 
Opera House, presenting 25 performances and 3 
additional matineés for-young people. In honor 
of Mozart it staged Cosi fan Tutte beginning Oct. 
2, scoring a great artistic and popular success. 
Hans Schwieger was the conductor and the artists 
were Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Neil Rankin, Patrice 
Munsel, Richard Lewis, Frank Guerrara and 
Lorenzo Alvary. Another new production was the 
first revival in the U.S. since 1916 of Zandonai’s 
opera Francesca da Rimini on Oct. 4, with the 
debut of a Turkish soprano, Leyla Gencer, who 
sang Francesca, and with Richard Martell as 
Paolo. 

The other operas were Boris Godounoyv, Die 
Walkiire, Madama Butterfly, Simon Boccanegra, 
Elixir of Love, La Boheme, and Aida. Birgit 
Nilsson, who sang Brunnhilde, made her Amer- 
ican debut. Oliviero de Fabritiis, who conducted 
Francesca da Rimini, also made his first ap- 
pearance in the U. S. Kurt Herbert Adler is 
artistic and musical director. The artists were: 

Lucia Albanese, Phyllis Althof, Peggy A. Cov- 
ington, Jeannine Crader, Oralia Dominguez, 
Eileen Farrell, Eloise Farrell, Leyla Gencer, Mary 
Gray,;- Katherine Hilgenberg, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Christine Krooskos, Jan McArt, Patrice Munsel, 
Rosalind Nadell, Birgit Nilsson, Donna Petersen, 
Nell Rankin, Margaret Roggero, Annabell Ron- 
son, Leonie Rysanek, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Audrey Schuh, Renata Tebaldi, Patricia Velsir, 
June Wilkins. 

Lorenzo Alvary, Winther” Andersen, Virginio 
Assandri, Jussi Bjoerling, Heinz Blankenburg, 
Giuseppe Campora, George Cehanovsky, Ecris 
Christoff, Anselmo Colzani, Cesare Curzi, Alessio 
de Paolis, Noah Griffin, Frank Guarrera, Colin 
Harvey, Hans Hotter, Murray Kenig, Chris 
Lachona, Richard Lewis, Desire Ligeti, Max 
Lorenzini, Edward Lovasich, Raymond Manton, 
Richard Martell, Nicola Moscona, Carl] Palangi, 
Jan Peerce, Louis Quilico, Ludwig Suthaus, Italo 
Tajo, Roberto Turrini, Leonard Warren. 

San Francisco Opera Co. also gave its regular 
season in Los Angeles, San Diego, Sacramento 
and Pasadena. 


SAN FRANCISCO COSMOPOLITAN 


Cosmopolitan Opera Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
announced its spring, 1957, opera season would 
consist of 9 performances at War Memorial Opera 
House between Feb. 22 and Mar, 19, 1957. Stars 
from the Metropolitan Opera Co. and the New 
York City Opera will appear, including Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Cesare Bardelli, Yola Casselle, Eugene 
Conley, Nadine Conner, Edwin Dunning, Lydia 
Ibarondo, Tomiko Kanazawa, Eva Likova, Zinka 
Milanov, Barry Morell, Regina Resnik, Gracia 
Rivera, Anna Russell, Ruggero Schileo, Ramon 
Vinay, Cesare Valletti, Giuseppe Valdengo, Wm. 
Wilderman and Frances Yeend. Operas will be 
La Tosca, Rigoletto, Elixir of Love, La Boheme, 
Carmen, Manon, Madama Butterfly, Turandot and 
Hansel and Gretel. Dario Shindell is general 
director. 


Law on Succession to the Presidency 
; Approved July 18, 1947 


If by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
acting as President. 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 
Presidentiai term, except that (1) if his discharge 


of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act as President: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor. 
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Outstanding Motion Pictures Released in U. S. i 


Selected by Alton Cook, Motion Picture Critic, New York World-Telegram and Sun 


Title | Released by | Stars 
AMERICAN ; 

Alexander the Great.........- .,.../Robert Rossen.......... Richard Burton, Fredric March 
Ambassador’ ’s Daughter, The...... United Artists.......... Olivia deHavilland 

PRN SM Be 60 ws Semieraie st COREE EOE ire ig By pn a , Yul Brynner 

6 TLL ep ian ee Saree arner Brothers......-- e. 
Animal W Goes = oes... . £.') ae See a oe ea He BEIT oo Fe Bing Crosby, Donald O’Connor 4 
are Days?” c O00 s tas. fan | 
ae phe ee . x i ‘ie Dd apes — eee ete ae Eddie Alben 

LGU pay eke ee ea Wnkversal Ks 2% See ese er, e ler , 
Away bar? 2 2) code St pk ae ere Warner Brothers....3.:. Karl Malden, Carroll Baker e 
Benny Goodman Story, The....... Universal 232). .\- « aaeenee Steve Allen, Donna Reed ‘ 
Best Things in Life Are Free, The. :|Soth Century-Fox....... Gordon MacRae, Dan Dailey 
Bhowani Ae MA ice as aceon Meno Goiey es 5 bate Pa pp Stewart Granger / 
B “itd ot Wi Sh 65 eee aS entury-FOxX....... | 
eerie of Toy. 23 oS a eee RKO Radio Debbie Baynoids, Eddie Fisher 3 
DEST ee ee Marilyn Mo 
NEG) SS 2 a Gordon Mackae, Shirley Jones 
meee arate, The ee Oe RES ie “at Pkg O Ernest Borgnine 

ckleshe! eroes, Ch Se edeatad .|Jose Ferrer 
po nereor: Patt tr sre wie wees oS .|John Wayne, Susan Hayward 
Gourt Martial of Billy Mitchel, “Phe “|Gany Cooper 
artial o: y che e z 
Forever, Darling. . ‘|Lucille Ball, Desi Arnaz | 
Friendly Persuasion 4 Gary Cooper, Dorothy McGuire 
MED Vis horses c\ss «a .|Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .| Leslie Caron 

So Se ee ee Warner Brothers........ Elizabeth Taylor, Rock Hudson 
Great Locomotive Chase, The...... Walt Disney: concn Fess Parker 
BerOHt WON, THE... cae ee ee eee Universaliciss..a 2 aeecee Jose Ferrer 
Harder They Fall, The............ Cotumibis es ancestor tims Humphrey B 


OE) 2 a rr 
PaMOry TOMOrow.... .... 2... aes 
ee to ae DRBNCE hare eck 


King and 


King and Four (Geen, The wnse' i -e 


Kismet. . 
Lieutenant Wore Skirts, The...... 
Littlest Outlaw, The:............. 
Lust for Lif 


Man in the Grey Flannel Suit, The. 
Man Who Knew Too Much, The. . 
Man With the Golden Arm, The. 


Moby D 


Mountain, The. 


Patterns 
Picnic... 


Proud and the Profan t 
Rac: 


Searchers, The 
Second Greatest Sex, The 
Secrets of the Reef 
Seven Wonders of the World 


Solid Go 


Somebody Up There Tikes Me 
Storm Center 
Swan, The 


Tea and 


Teahouse of ti 
Ten Commandments, The 


Trapeze. 
War and 


Kid for Two Farthings, A 
Ladykillers, The 


Lease of 


Man Who Never Was, The 


Night M 


Prisoner, 
Private’s Progress 
Richard III 
Ship That Died of Shame, The... 
Wee Geordie 


Bullfight 


Don Giovanni 
Don Juan. 

French Cancan, 
Fruits of Summer 


SU: Mains es se ce 


ld Cadillac, The.......... 


er ipathy Bet evese a iorcas atahehers 
e August Moon, The. 


PIERO Pas, caceY(s '¢ cistig “aa itv « 


Peete or 'Siag  4 


y_ Number Came Up...... 
The 


Grand Maneuver, The... 


Helen of 
House of 


Last Ten Days, The 
La Strada 
Letters from My Windmill 


Madame 
Marcelin 


Naked Night, The 
Proud and the Beautiful, The 
Return of Don Camillo, The 


Rififi.... 
Romeo a) 


Snow Was Black, "The 


Vitelloni 


BUDOW : cevans<s cs 8b ae 
Ricordi 


Butterfly 
oO 


nd Juliet, ballet of... . 1... 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .|Bing Ing Crosby, Grace Kelly 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .|Susan Haywar 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .|Gene Kelly 


20th Century-Fox....... Deborah Kerr, Yul Brynner 
United Artists. ......... Clark Gable, Eleanor Parker 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .| Howard Keel 
.|20th Century-Fox....... Tom Ewell, Sheree North 
Walt Disney... ........... Pedro Armendariz 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .|Kirk Douglas 
20th Century-Fox....... Creeny Peck, Jennifer Jones 
<{ EBTAMOUNG .o...5 sajeeelee « James Stewart, Doris Day 
-| United Artists........5. Frank Sinatra 
Warner Brothers. . ..|Gregory Peck 
.| Paramount Spencer Tracy 
.| United Artists ..|Van Heflin 
. .|Columbia... ..|William Holden, Kim Novak 
..|Paramount. . ..| William Holden, Deborah Kerr 
. .|Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .|Paul Newman 
<  PREBIMOURG Sc... s.0s heey « Burt Lancaster, Katharine Hepburn 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .|Glenn ore Donna Reed 
Warner Brothers........ John Wayn 
Universal). "siesta Jeanne Crain, George Nader 
Marine Studios.......... pecumenere 
Cinerame. .vi.si1's sass o> Document 
Columbia. say iantantosr Jud Holliday, Paul Douglas 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .|Pau Newman, Pier Angeli 
COMMDIA Rvote cee ahs Bette Davis 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,. .|Grace Kelly, Alec Guinness 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,..|Deborah Kerr, John Kerr 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. .|Marlon Brando, Glenn Ford 


PATA MOUHG,.. i ojos ome cele Charlton Heston, Anne Baxter 
United Artists. ...%..... Burt Lancaster 
United Artists..........|Audrey Hepburn, Henry Fonda 
ENGLISH 

London Films........... Celia Johnson, Diana Dors 
J. Arthur Rank.......:. Alee Guinness, Cecil Parker 
J. Arthur Rank......... Robert Donat 
SUMED S occ ke galeauatniare Clifton Webb, Gloria Grahame 
J. Arthur Rank), ....... Michael Redgrave 
Golwmblacat's vscne meneen Alec Guinness 
Boulting Brothers....... Richard Attenborough 
Alexander Korda........ Laurence Olivier 

..|/J. Arthur Rank.........|/Richard Attenborough 


George K. Arthur....... Alastair Sim 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Documentary 
Cesare.Siepi 
Alfred Poell 
..|Jean Gabin 
.. |Edwige Feuillere 
. |Michele Morgan 
. Rossana Podesta 
. {Marta Toren, Micheline Presle 
. |Albin Skoda 
. |Anthony Quinn 
.. {Marcel Pagnol, director 
. |Orietta Mosucci 
‘Pablito Calvo. 
(Harriet Anderson 
Michele Morgan 
Fernandel 
jJean Servais 


FIRST CLASS 


First Class: Letters written and sealed matter. 
8c for each ounce or fraction, except that drop 
letters are subject to 2c for each ounce or fraction 
when deposited for local delivery at. offices not 
having letter-carrier service, provided they are not 
collected or delivered by rural or star-route car- 
riers. Government postal cards: single, 2c; double, 
4c: private post cards, 2c. 

Fi class matter includes written matter, 
namely letters, postal cards, post cards (private 
mailing cards) and all other matter wholly or 
Partly in writing. whether ‘sealed or unsealed, 
except manuscript copy accompanying proof- 
sheets or corrected proofsheets of the same and 
the writing authorized by law on matter of other 
classes. Also matter sealed or otherwise closed 
against inspection. ‘ 

AIR MAIL 


Air mail (limit 8 ounces): 6c an ounce or frac- 
tion, in the United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions; also to Armed Forces outside U. S., when 
addressed APO or FPO, New York, N. Y., San 
Francisco, Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 
Wash.’’ Postal cards, government and private, 4c. 
For domestic use only. Air mail may be certified, 
registered, insured, sent C.O.D. or special delivery. 


SECOND CLASS 


Second Class (no weight limit): Newspapers, 
Magazines and other periodicals containing notice 
of 2nd-class entry; 2c for first 2 ounces, ic for 
each additional 2 ounces or fraction, or the 4th- 
class rate, whichever is lower. 


THIRD CLASS 


Third Class (limit 8 ounces): Mailable matter 
not in Ist and 2nd classes, Circulars and other 
miscellaneous printed matter: 2c for first 2 ounces, 
le each additional ounce. Books (incl. catalogs) 
of 24 pages or more (at least 22 of which are 
printed), seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants: 2c for first 2 ounces, 142c each additional 
2 ounces or fraction. 

Bulk rate: Identical pieces of 3rd-class matter 
mailed under permit in bulk lots of not less than 
either 20 lbs. or 200 pieces; 14c a lb. or fraction 
with a minimum charge of 112c per piece; on 
circulars, miscellaneous printed matter and mer- 
chandise; on books or catalogs having 24 pages 
or more, seeds, plants, etc.. 10c a lb. or fraction 
with a minimum charge of 114c per piece. Minimum 
charge for pieces of odd size or form, 3c. Bulk 
mailing fee, $10 per calendar year. Apply to post- 
master for ‘permit. 

PARCEL POST—FOURTH CLASS 

Fourth Class or Parcel Post (over 8 ounces): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter. Wrap so that 
post office may easily examine package. May be 
sealed if labelled: May Be Opened for Inspection. 
Consult post office if necessary. 

Parcel Post Rates and Zones 
(Limit 20, 40 or 70 lbs.—See postmaster) 


Additional 
Zone and (miles) First pound pounds 
DEORE SSictclpiesn'e:<iels ors 18 cents 1.45 cts. 
1-2 (to 150)....... 23 3.95 
3 (150-300)........ 25 5.15 
4 (300-600)........ 24 6.9 
5 (600-1,000)...... 26 9.25 
6 (1,000-1,400)..... 28 ‘ 11.95 
7 (1,400-1,800)..... 30 15.2 
8 (over 1,800)...... 32 18.05 


OA SARE) 
On parcels measuring more than 84 inches, but 
not more than 100 inches in length and girth com- 
bined, the minimum postage charge shall be the 
zone charge applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 


Catalogs 


Zone and (miles) 
over 8 oz. to 10 Ibs. 


Additional 
half-Ibs. 


First pound 
0.75 cents 


FBO CAL ES wire erst cherocne 12 cents 

1-2 (to 150) ,.0.%....- 13 1.5 
8 (150-300)........ 14 2.0 
4-(300-600)........ 15 2.5 
5 (600-1,000)....... 17 3.25 
6 (1,000-1,400)..... 18 4.0 
7 (1,400-1,800)..... 19 5.0 
8 (over 1,800)-..... 20 6.0 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 
DOMESTIC RATES sox, 


Valid in the United States, its Territories and Possessions. 


Books (Limit 70 Ib.) ~ 


Books (containing no advertising matter other 
than incidental announcements of books) for all 
zones: 8c first lb., 4c each additional Ib. 


Library Books (Limit %@ Ib.) 


Combination Mailings 


Letters may be placed in 2nd, 3rd or 4th class 
mail provided postage is paid for both first class 
and. the other class. If 3rd class mail is mailed 
with 2nd or 4th class mail, postage must be paid 
for each class. Cover should indicate what class 
mail is enclosed. 


AIR PARCEL POST (over 8 ounces to 70 Ibs.): 
Packages not to exceed 100 inches in length and 
girth combined, including written and other mat- 
ter of the first class, whether sealed or unsealed, 
fractions of a pound being charged as a full pound. 
Six cents an ounce or fraction for all domestic air 
mail weighing up to and including 8 ounces re- 
gardless of distance or zone. 

Exceptions: The 8th zone rate applies to air 
parcel post between the U. S. or its territories and 
possessions, and to Armed Forces overseas when 
addressed APO or FPO New York, N. Y., San 
Francisco, Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 


Wash. Air Parcel-Post Zone Rates 
ist und Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces pounds . 
1, 2&3 (to 300 mi.) .. 60 cents 48 cents 
4 (300-600)......... 65 50 
5 (600-1,000)....... 70 : 56 
6 (1,000-1,400)...... 75 64 
7 (1,400-1,800)...... 75 72 
8 (over 1,800)....... 80 80. 


Special Handling 


_Fourth class parcels will be handled and de- 
livered as expeditiously as practicable (but not 
special delivery) upon payment, in addition to the 
regular postage: Up to 2 lbs., 15c; over 2 lbs. and 
up to 10 lbs., 20c; over 10 lbs., 25c. Such-parcels 
must be endorsed, Special Handling. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


First class mail, up to 2 lbs., 20c; over 2 Ibs. 
and up to 10 lbs., 35c; over 10 lbs., 50c. 2nd, 
3rd and 4th class mail up to 2 lbs., 35c; over 2 Ibs. 
and up to 10 lbs., 45c; over 10 lbs., 60c. 


REGISTERED, INSURED, C. 0. D. AND 
CERTIFIED MAIL 


Indemnity tRegis- Insur- Unreg- 
and fees tration ance istered 

No value........ AO.) 2 | cists afsonieeers Cc. 0. D 
Indemnity to $6. 40 05 30 
$5.01 to 10...... 55 10 40 
10.01 to 15...... 55 15 .60 
15.01 to 20...... 55 15 60 
20.01 to 25...... 55 15 .60 
25.01 to 30...... 65 .20 .70 
30.01 to 35.....5 65 .20 70 
35.01 to 40...... 65 .20 .70 
40.01 to 45...... 65 20 70 
45.01 to 50...... 65 .20 70 
50.01 to 75...... 75 30 .80 
75.01 to 100.,... 85 30 .80 
100.01 to 150.... -95 35 .90 
150.01 to 200... .95 35 1.00 
200.00 to 300.... 1.05 +On registered articies 
300.01 to 400.... 1.15 where the declared val- 
400.01 to 50G.... 1.25 ue is in excess of $25, 
500.01 to 600.... 1.35 @ fee of not less than 
600.01 to 700.... 1.45 55 cents shall be paid. 
700.01 to 800.,.. 1.55 tLimit of C. O. D. 
800.01 to 900.,.. 1.65 collections is $200. 
900.01 to 1,000. . 1.75 


ee eee 


Registry is applicable to 1st, 2nd and 3rd class 
matter, and sealed 4th class matter on which 
postage at the ist class rate has been paid. The 
mailer is required to declare the value of 
presented for registration and to pay any 
surcharge if the declared value exceeds the maxi- 
mum indemnity prescribed by $1,000 or more. 


Insurance is 2) Beene ase ee ane 4th oe 
ter., Matter for sale a eSS' Pp 
ay on who have not ordered it or authorized 
sending will not be insured. 


€. 0. D.: Unregistered—is applicable to 3rd and 
4th class matter and sealed domestic mail of any 
class bearing postage at the ist class rate. Such 
mail must be based on bona fide orders or be in 
conformity with agreements. between senders and 
addressees. Registered—For details consult post- 
master. 

Certified mail service is available for any matter 
having no intrinsic value on which ist class 
or air mail postage is paid. Receipt is furnished 
at time of mailing and evidence of delivery ob- 


Domin- 
Nevis, St. 
Trinidad and 


ica, Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat 
Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago. 

Fees for sending money abroad: From Ic to $5, 
20c; $5.01 to $10, 30c; $10.01 to $50, 50c; $50.01 
to $100, 70c. 


INTERNATIONAL MAILS 


WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONAL LIMITS AND SURFACE RATES 
For air rates see pages 131-133 


Letters and letter packages. To Canada and 
Mexico 3c per ounce or fraction; to all other coun- 
tries 8c for the first ounce and 4c each additional 
ounce or fraction. Weight limit: 4 lbs., 6 ounces, 
except to Canada which is 6 lbs.. Maximum di- 
mensions: Length, breadth, and thickness com- 
bined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 inches. 
Dimensions vary when sent in the form of a roll. 
Minimum dimensions: Envelopes must not measure 
less than 4 by 234 inches. 


Post cards. To Canada and Mexico, 2c each; 
4c with reply paid. To all other countries 4c each, 
8c with reply vaid. Dimensions in inches: Max. 
6x414, Min. 4x234. Cards exceeding maximum 
dimensions must be paid at letter rate. 


Printed matter. 2c for the first 2 ounces, and 
115¢ each additional 2 ounces or fraction. (Consult 
post office for special rates on second-class matter 
mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to foreign countries.) Weight limit: For most 
countries, 6 lbs., 9 ounces for prints in general 
and 11 lbs., for a single volume. For exceptions, 
see under exceptional weight limits for printed 
matter. Dimensions: Same as letters. 


Book rate. Books containing no publicity or ad- 
vertising other than that appearing on the covers 
or flyleaves, to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El 
Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 8c per lb., or 
fraction. Dimensions: Same as letters. 


Exceptional Weight Limits for Printed Matter. 
Printed matter may weigh up to 11 pounds when 
addressed to Paraguay and Peru, up to 22 pounds 
to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Republic 
of Honduras, Spain (including Balearic Islands, 
Canary Islands, and Spanish Offices in Northern 
Africa), Spanish Guinea, Spanish Morocco, and 
Spanish West Africa, and up to 33 pounds to Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, El 
Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela. A single volume 
may weigh up to 22 pounds when addressed to 
Paraguay or Peru and up to 60 pounds when ad- 
dressed to Cuba, Mexico, Panama, or El Salvador. 


Raised print for the blind. To all countries, 1c 
per lb. or fraction. If free of postage in domestic 
mails, may be sent free to countries named above 
except Argentina, Brazil, Spain, and Spanish 
possessions. Weight limit: 15 lbs., 6 ounces. Dimen- 
sions: Same as letters. 


Samples of merchandise. 3c first 2 ounces; 2¢ 
each additional 2 ounces or fraction. Weight limit: 
18 ounces, Dimensions: Same as for letters. Sam- 
ples may not contain any article having a salable 
value, or which is sent as a gift for personal use. 


Commercial papers. 3c first 2 ounces; 2c each 
additional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 
10c. Weight limit: 4 Ibs., 6 ounces. Dimensions: 
Same as letters. 


Small packets. 3c first 2 ounces; 2c each addi- 
tional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 20c. 
Weight limit: 2 lbs., 3 ounces. Dimensions: Same 
as letters. Some countries do not admit small 
packets: see notes following Table. 


Eight-ounce merchandise packages. 3c first 2 
ounces, 2c each additional 2 ounces or fraction. 
Weight limit: 8 ounces. Dimensions: Same as 
letters. Eight-ounce merchandise packages are 
ev ee to Canada and to the countries named 
above. 


. Registration. For Postal Union articles, 40c to 
countries belonging to the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain, and 55 cents to all other coun- 
tries. Consult Post Office. Registry return receipts: 
If requested at time of mailing, 10c; requested after 
mailing, 13c: 


Becta delivery. Postal Union articles only: 
Post cards and air letters, 20c each; letters and 
letter packages, 20c up to 2 lbs.; over 2 lbs. up to 
10 lbs., 35c; over 10 lbs., 50c; other articles, up 
to 2 lbs., 35c; over 2 lbs. up to 10 Ibs., 45c; over 
10 Ibs., 60c. Not available to all countries—con- 
sult post office, 


Prepayment of replies from other countries. A 
mailer who wishes to prepay a reply by letter 
from another country may do so by sending his 
correspondent one or more international reply 
coupons, which may be purchased at United States 
post offices. One coupon should be accepted in any 
country in exchange for a stamp or stamps of that 
country sufficient to prepay a surface letter of the 
first unit of weight (usually either 1 ounce or 20 
grams) to the United States. A sufficient number 
of the coupons should be accepted for the prepay- 
ment of a reply by airmail letter not exceeding 20 
grams (about 34 ounce) in weight. Inquire at 
post office as to the number necessary to prepay 
an air mail letter of the desired weight from any 
particular country. Some countries require that 
international reply. coupons and the letters they 
are to prepay be presented at the post office, 


PARCEL POST 


For rates see 
General dimensional limits—Greatest length, 314 
feet; greatest length and girth combined, 6 feet. 


Prohibited articles, Before sending goods abroad 
the mailer should satisfy himself that they will 
not be confiscated or returned because their im- 
portation is prohibited or restricted by the coun- 
try of address. Information concerning prohibited 
or restricted articles at any U. S. post office. 


Packing. Parcels for transmission overseas 
should be even more carefully packed than those 
intended for delivery within the continental United 
States. Containers should be used which will be 
strong enough to protect the contents from the 
weight of other mails, from pressure and fric- 
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tion, climatic changes, and repeated handlings. 
Contents should be solidly packed in the contain- 
ers, with cushioning material. When sending liquids 
or easily liquefiable substances surround the inner 
container with absorbent material. 


Sealing. Registered or insured parcels must be 
sealed. To some countries the sealing of ordinary 
(unregistered and uninsured) parcels is optional, 
and to others compulsory. Consult post office. 


Customs declarations, and other forms. A parcel 
post sticker, and at least one customs declara- 
ion giving a complete description of the contents, 
are required for each parcel mailed to another 
country. Information at post offices. 
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INTERNATIONAL RATES FOR ALL AIR MAIL AND SURFACE 


5 PARCEL POST 


Air Letter Sheets—10 cents each to all countries 


Air Maii Post Cards (single)—1 ts each coun 
Biqeiere and Micacion Gos to all countries except Canada (4c), Mexico (4c), and 


Air Service A 
RR a A eS Bee: 


Surface Parcel 
Post 


Om Letters | Other Articles! Parcel Post Max. 
wt. for 
Country ade 
post 
(surface 
or air) 
Lbs. 
22 
11 
22 
44 
44 
44 
% 11 
22 
22 
22 
22 
Bechuanaland......... ii 
Belgian Congo... . Rs 44 
Belgium. . 44 
Bermuda 22 
olivia. 44 
Meare 444 
British Cameroons..... 22 
British Guiana......... . - A “ i ‘ 22 
_ British Honduras...... f : x r , K 93 
British Somaliland. .... 7 : i FE 
British Virgin Taands 7 
cL UTS Ree Se eee 
Bulgaria... 0... ee ee 
IBUPM GB ets 5 oleysyero 
Cambodia,...... 
Canada (p 
Cape Verde Islands 
Ceylon..... 
(SUN UCIR Oe ee es 
China—Continental 
ete 
Colombia.) 60 fens aes 
(OF a) CE ear ust NCEE 
Costa Rica... 0.5.2.5. 
1 Sar Eee. apg Nee 
Samed (N. W. I.) 
Czechoslovakia 
Dahomey... 
DENMIEIK ate sich aiciens 
Dominican Republic. . 
POCURAOL cc. eee eee es 
BRYN. icieces ee we ae 
PORIIANG cc aise « ouie's s+ 
IDIGEGR: secrete cai one 
Hstonia.....0.....--2. 
FUGHIO Pla Cees oe oss . “ ‘ 
Falkland {slands......- 0 : : . 3 ; 2 22 
Faroe Islands... eae ; «Ze 97 AZ i 44 
Fiji Islands. .. 23 
UPA ce inte sats es Sagi 44 
France, incl. Monaco and 
SEER tp rccha. oles Ga. pala: eis 44 
French Cameroons..... 22 
French Equatorial Africa 44 
French Guiana......... 11 
French Guinea......... 44 
French Oceania........ 22 
French Somaliland.... . 292 
French Sudan......... 44 
French Togoland....... 44 
Gambia.........-.-.4-. 22 
Germany cise cine os 444 
Gilbraltar..........-. 23 
Gilbert & Ellice Island 11 
Gold Coast Colony..... 22 
Great Britain, Northern 
ATGIANG pete. 2 to is0e secs 22 
Greece, incl. Crete and 
Dodecanese.......... 22 
Greenland ............ 44 
GPFGnads 3) 52 Gtcsi' neues 22 
Guadeloupe.........-. ll 
Guatemala. <. . 6. 3 44 
44 
444 
22 
44 
44 
22 
11 
44 


Tsrael 
Italy, San Marino...... 
ary HOGBR EA?) qc «nolan 


Madagascar...... 
ra Islands 


Martinique... 


Mexico (per-o7.)...-... 
Montserrat..........-. 
Morocco, French....... 
Morocco, epenish, incl. 

Spanish Tangier..... 
Morocco, Tangier, Brit- 

igh and French peicre. 


New Caledonia........ 
New Guinea..........- 
New Hebrides....... = 
——"New Zealand...:...... 


e 
Nie or See 


‘Ag Ua, Ries 
niga ulf Ports... .. 


OCs es en 
COT ANSE SRLS ferns lms eg dings 
Portuguese FE. : nea 
Portuguese Indla.. . 
Portuguese Timor...... 
rane W. Africa: 


Geter: St. Thomas 
and Prince Islands . 
Réunion Island........ 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
140010): 0) (eee 
yukyu Islands........ 
t. Christopher (St. 


Kit 
St. Helena RSS Toes a 6 
St. Pine. and Miquelon 

DEP IOZ I  veisrevaih vise 
St. aneant Mesias ir me 
Salvador, El........... 
Samoa, Western........ 
Santa Cruz. . 
MAPA WARS Yh Netlog sele-o'e ots 
Saudi Arabia...,....., 
Senegal. ...... 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Solomons 


Spain, floiudine (Canary 
and Balearic Isl’ds and 
Spanish offices in N. 
ODES Scan aes 
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20 48 
54 45 
54 71 
54 ara 
SR src) “noes 53 
44 45 
MP He oic| onacat. 87 
36 45 
x sitieihc.alatel a ale eepotee 53 
BS Alors (eee -53 
ee A | Re 58 
1.17 45 
29 45 
SP ees) at it 72 
65 1.05 

Wiens tice ee echoes Cae 9 
47 47 
84 6.70 
Byes Geog coe 1.01 
21 70 


22ISzNES 


¥ 
¥ 


a 


4 


eka tiecuetod tet yy yess | 


ee 
44 

25 22 
3 44 

22 air 
24 44 sur- 

face ? 
24 44 j 
27 11 + 
122 44 & 
25 11 ; 
122 44 BY 
124 44 
27 11 ‘ 
28 11 
22 22 4 
25 44 < 
26 44 : 
28 422 
29 
24 
24 
125 
.22 ; 
27 
32 t 
.23 
122 
22 
122 44 
122 22 
22 22 
23 1 
25 22 
122 22 
122 22 
24 22 
127 44 
40 11 
25 722 
27 22 
.22 22 
38 1l 
.22 22 
22 22 
26 44 
122 11 
26 li 
29 22 
aa 22 
25 44 
39 il 
25 22 
27 ll 
25 22 
27 22 
36 il 

22 air 

Rete 44 sur- 

face 

26 44 
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Air Service oe 
Surface Parcel 
Letters | Other Articles! Parcel Post . Post ax. 
and wt. for 
Country letter Each Each Each parcel 
pack- add’l. add’!. dd’l. post 
i ages First 2o0z.or| First |40z. or} First pound | (surface 
(per oz, frac- oz. frac- | pound | or frac-| or air) 
4 oz. tion tion tion 
Cents Cents Cents Cent: Lbs. 
en . 
Spanish West Africa.... 5 152) 31 ou Sie br Ry sec ree RP re 
Sudan 10 2.57 ESOS ace] ost one 91 222 2 
Surinam. 325 Al 20 $0.92 $0.41 $0.45 Py 44 
Swede 15 45 24 85 AQ AT 24 44 
Switzerland 15 43 22 .92 46 A8 25 44 
25 52 31 1.22 64 63 24 444 
Tanganyika 25 65 45 1,35 85 53 24 11 
Thailand... . 25 95 75 2.29 1.50 69 22 22 
Tonga (Friendly) 25 72 51 Otis Basics nee 28 11 
a 10 38 17 1.03 35 45 22 22 
Tristan da Cunha... 25 68 47 1,31 94 o7 34 11 
Tunisia 15 AZ .26 1.11 54 53 22 ' 44 
Turke: 15 49 28 41.15 57 4.47 24 44 
Turks Island 10 30 PEG al aris tater Roce S A5 22 22 
gan . 25 65 45 1.35 .85 .53 24 11 
Union of South Africa. . 25 2.68 AT 1.31 94 AT 24 il 
UES ordieerstets suai payace 415 2.52 31 1.66 63 92 25 22 
Uruguay (Montevideo) . 410 58 38 1.26 6 A5 22, 44 
Other places......... 410 58 38 1.26 16 70 22 44 
Vatican City State..... 15 2.45 24 1.08 .50 53 22 44 
Venezuela... 0... cea. 310 38 18 1,27 36 88 20 44 
Vietnam... ....+:..05 425, 2.92 ED I ene Saizal |Gaoo dlec<c 4.78 23 22 
Windward Islands...... 10 "38 SY SR AOABE tcl eae. - A5 22 22 
“EGTIAVS 0), SoRenaeoeee la ae 25 *59 "38 §, bia) oko ei[tal ol eyela/e ce oretl CPNpieeieesretst a] lam ete tals Pert 
Yugoslavia............ 415 43 .22 87 52 AT 24 44 
Zanzibar, Pemba....... 25 -65 45 1.35 .85 1.01 30 11 


1Other articles (prints, samples, small packets, etc.) When no special rate is shown in “Other 
articles’”” column the air mail letter rate to the country concerned applies. 2Small packets not accepted. 
8Merchandise prohibited in letters or letter packages. ‘Restrictions apply. Consult Post Office. 
5Packages weighing 8 ounces or less may not be sent as parcel post. "Rates vary. Consult Post Office. 
‘Gift parcels are limited to 4 lb. 6 oz. 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


Year Cost of | Length of |PaidasCom- Gross ! Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
(Fis- City Post Rural pensation of| Revenue of | penditure of age Stamps 

cal) Delivery Offices | Routes |Postmasters| Department | Department Issued 

Dollars Number Miles Dollars Dollars Dollars Number 

1900. 14,512,190 | 76,688 28,685 19,112,097 102,354,579 107,764,937 3,998,544,564 
1910. 31,683,591 | 59,580 993,068 27,521,013 224,128,658 230,010,240 9,067,164,886 
1920. 74,932,540 2,641 | 1,151,832 40,108,080 437,150,212 454,420,695 | 13,212,790,033 
1930. .| 146,531,671 | 49,063 | 1,334,842 52,850,08 705,484,098 803,700,086 | 16,268,856,071 
1940. .| 161.184,553 | 44,315 | 1,401,690 49,238,362 766,948,627 807,732,865 | 16,381,427,297 
1950. .| 406,516,700 | 41,464 | 1,482,365 | 109,445,39 1,677,486,967 | 2,222,907,959 | 20,647,164,914 
1951. .| 395,707,625 | 41,193 | 1,486,775 | 108,915,059 | 1,776,816,354 | 2,341,382,308 | 21,521,806,685 
1952..| 464,404,364 | 40,919 | 1,499,910 | 126,835,168 | 1,947,316,280 860,371 | 22,067,082,690 
1953. .| 473,789,633 | 40,609 | 1,512,689 | 130,114,660 | 2,097,099,330 | 2,760,010,961 | 22,960,961,885 
1954. .| 504,612,820 | 39,405 | 1,527,289 | 131,849,504 | 2,268,516,717 | 2,667,181,973 | 22,219,068,245, 
1955..| 534,764,558 | 38,316 | 1,544,704 | 136,072,135 | 2,349,476,529 | 2,712,150,181 | 23,105,454,370 


POST OFFICES IN UNITED STATES; RURAL ROUTES 


As of July 1, 1956, there was a total of 38,316 post offices throughout the United States and Possessions, 
Of this number 3,427 were First Class; 6,605 Second Class; 13,224 Third Class, and 15,060 Fourth Class. 
There were 32,076 rural routes covering 1,544,704 miles in the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES 


Phila- 
delphia 


Washing-|San Fran- 
ton, D. C. cisco 


Dollars 


Los 


Year 
(Cal.) | New York) Chicago Angeles Boston 


Dollars 


Detroit 


Dollars Dollars 
37,502,230) - 
39,806,367 
43,909,409) 
47,136,899) 
50,308,988 
52,670,275) 


Baltimore, 


Dollars Dollars eiias 


42,294,154) 
43,361,180) 


$18,406,341; 


36,422,005} 46,477,408 
37,868,.614\. 47,865,152 


Brooklyn, $26,814,672; 


Buffalo, 


$14,130,964. 


POSTAL SAVINGS 


For Postal savings $5 will open an interest-bearing account. Any person 10 years of age or 
over may start an account. A married woman may deposit in her own name. Any number of dollars but 
not less than $5 may be deposited, until the deposit reaches $2,500, exclusive of accumulated interest. 

Total deposits at the close of the fiscal years: 1950, $3,097,316,449; 1951, $2,788,199,010; 1952, $2,617, 
564,136; 1953, $2,457,548,188, 1954, $2,251,419,237; 1955, $2,007,996,458. 


United Nations Postage Issued in 1956 


Stamps issued in 1956: 17 February, 3c and 8c deposited at UN Headquarters, New York. They 
stamps in honor of the International Telecom- may be purchased for both philatelic and postage 
munication Union; 6 April, 3c and 8¢ stamps in pyrposes at the UN Postal Administration’s Sales 
honor of the World Health OseaIaU aD See Counter at UN Headquarters. They may also be 
October, 3c end Be eps oeoe paves ae aamps ordered by mail from the UN Postal Administra- 
Salt led Sriian Bight Day. tion, First day of issue servicing is provided for 
, UN stamps are valid for postage only on mail all new UN postage stamps. 


—e 
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pea 
re 


Sept. 24|Devils Tower Nat'l 

Monumerm...... 

Noy. 9/King Salmon. . 3¢€ 
ORDINARY 


Jan. 10, Woodrow Wilson..., 7¢ ~.jStaunton, Va. 
Feb. 22|Mount Vernon..... 1% ¢)| Mount Ver- 
non, Va. 
Mar. 19|Alexander Hamil- Paterson, 
taiMonticdling eae Boe Charlottes: 
mticello........ 
sa ae ville, Va. 
June 14/The Alamo........ 9¢ |San Antonio, 
Texas 
July 4\Independence Hall.| 10¢ a 
Nov. 16|International Pos- New York, 
tal Card...... N. Y. 
AIR MAIL STAMPED EN VELOPE 
May 2 — AirMail | _ [New York, 
Stamped Envelope.| 6¢ | N. Y¥. 
COMMEMORATIVE POSTAL CARD 
May ALE 22S Postal oa 2¢ prev gs 


a 


UNUSUAL FOREIGN STAMPS 


COMMEMORATIVES : 
Jan, 17;Benjamin Franklin.; 3¢ Sete 
r. 5) Booker T. Washing- Booker Wash- 
=P OTE er woah serene 3¢ Sars 
B place, 
New York. 
r. 28| FIPEX Souvenir ew York, 
a RSMGH. sx cielo vice. 6 ll¢ 5 ie 
Apr. 2 sage oot ee 3¢ shoes Ra 
May 5)/Wild Turkey...... 3¢ Fond du Lac, 
June 22|/Pronghorn Antelope| 3¢ Gunnison, 
June 27/Pure Foodand Drug| —__ | Washington, 
NGUWiite cites cies 3¢€ D.C. 
Aug. 5) Wheatland........ 3¢ Lancaster, Pa. 
Sept. 3)Labor Day........ 3¢ |Camden, N. J. 
Sept. 22) Nassau Hall....... 3¢ Pee EOn: 
Bernard Shaw’s Portrait on Soviet Com- 


memorative Stamp—The Post Office of the Soviet 
Union commemorated the 39th anniversary of 
the October Revolution of 1917 by issuing postage 
stamps that used, among others, portraits of 
Bernard Shaw, Rembrandt and Mozart. Before 
this date a stamp bearing the portrait of Robert 
Burns was issued. Shaw’s face appeared previ- 
ously on a stamp issued by Bulgaria, which has 
many famous men from other nations. 

To commemorate the 350th anniversary of the 
birth of Rembrandt special stamps were issued 
by the Netherlands, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Communist regime of East 


Germany. To celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
Mozart both German regimes issued stamps. : 


Polar research stations—The Soviet Union an- 
nounced opening of two post offices at Polar 
research stations and that letters marked North 
Pole could be mailed there. 


Day of the North Stamp—The post office de- 
partments of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Iceland announced issue of a common 
stamp to commemorate Norden Day, or Day 
of the North. It was promoted by the Norden 
Associations, which work for the common wel- 
fare in all these Scandinavian countries. 


Incidents of Life in the U.S.A. 


Gutenberg’s Printing—A part of the Guten- 
berg Bible, The Book of Daniel, complete in 12 
leaves and bound in red morocco, was offered 
for sale by a New York book dealer for $8,500. 


Sailing for Jamestown—Replicas of three 
wooden sailiitg vessels that carried the first set- 
tlers to Jamestown, Va., in May, 1607, were built 
in Britain. They were’ the Susan Constant, God- 
speed and Discovery. 5 


Wolf versus Airplane—Two men in an air- 
plane provided with skis flew low over Putnam 
Lake, Minn., Jan. 12, 1954, to observe two wolves. 
One of the wolves leaped up, struck a ski-and 
caused the plane to upset in a snowbank. The 
wolf was killed and the plane wrecked, but the 
flyers were uninjured. 


Antique Automobile License—The State of 
Delaware has passed a law licensing antique 
automobiles and providing a special plate with 
yellow letters on a blue background. Permanent 
license cost $10. The motor car is not to be 
operated daily. 


No Deaths from Radiation—According to the 
chief of the insurance section of the Atomic 
Energy Commission the Federal atomic energy 
program, from 1943 to 1955 had 184 fatal acci- 
dents out of 2,500,000 manhours of work, only 
2 of which came from radiation and had no 
association with reactor operation. 


Most Costly Book—A facsimile edition of the 
most costly book ever printed in the U. S. was 
issued in 1956 by the University of Chicago 
Press. It is The Bay Psalm Book, printed in 
1640 by Stephen Daye in Cambridge, Mass. Only 
11 copies are known and only 5 are perfect. 
A copy brought $151,000 at a rare book ‘sale in 
1947. The translation of the Psalms by 3 Puritan 
divines, has no literary value. 


Gas Turbine for Motor Cars—A motor car 
driven by a gas turbine engine was tested on 
a transcontinental tour in April, 1956, by Chrysler 
Corp.. when it sent a 1956 Plymouth thus 


equipped from New York to Los Angeles. Trip 
took 4 days averaging 40 to 45 mph and 14 mi. 
per gallon of low grade gas. The test convinced 
the engineers that the gas turbine was feasible 
for automobiles. 


Hatchet With a Record—Hannah Dustin’s 
hatchet has been acquired from one of her 
descendants by the Haverhill Historical Society, 
Haverhill, Mass. Hannah Emerson Dustin ~was 
married to Thomas Dustin of Haverhill in 1677 
and was the mother of 13 children, 8 of whom 
were living in 1697 when Indians attacked the 
village and massacred or captured 40 inhabitants. 
Thomas Dustin was able to rescue 7 of the chil- 
dren, but Hannah and their week-old daughter 
were taken captive. The infant was brained 
against a tree as the Indians began a northward 
march with the captives. One night, while her 
captors were asleep, Hannah seized a hatchet 
and killed 9 of them, then escaped to Haverhill 
with their scalps, 


History of Supreme Court—When Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Associate Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court died in 1935 he left the residue 
of his estate to the Government. Congress ap- 
pointed a Permanent Committee to administer 
the fund, of which the Librarian of Congress is 
chairman. The fund, and an appropriation by 
Congress in lieu of interest, is now $430,000 and 
draws 312% interest. Congress has authorized 
use of income and part of the principal for the 
preparation of a history of the United States 
Supreme Court, in 10 to 12 volumes, and Prof. 
Paul A. Freund of Harvard Law School was ap- 
pointed editor in chief in September, 1956. 


Average Income Rises—The average income of 
American men reached a new high in 1955, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. It found the 
average median income to be $3,400, a gain of 
$160 over the previous year; the average median 
income of women $1,100, which has not changed. 
Farm income remained static; operatives and 
craftsmen had moderate income gains; business- 


men and sales people had 16% increase in income 
Over 1954. 


Nobel Prize Winners 
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AWARDS—MEDALS—PRIZES 
The Alfred i Nobel Prize Winners 


ear. 
sics and chemistry awards are made 


by the Swedish 


1896, bequeathed $9,000,000, the interest 
the benefit of mankind during the pre- 


Academy of Science; for medicine or 


aa logy By the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; for literature by the Swedish Academy of ite 


a@ ccmmittee of five persons 


Government. 


The founder stipulated that 
didates .. 
ality of the winner at the time of the award is given. 


peace elected by the N 
Nobel Fund te Managed by a board of directors, is 


lorweg Parliament (Storting). The 


the head of which is appointed by the Swedish 
“no consideration whatever shall be paid to the nationality of the can- 


the most deserving be awarded the prize, whether of Scandinavian origin or not.” Nation- 


hed is added. 


In cases of double nationality, the nation of 


a 
Spanish Teo gn ne Swi., Swiss, uatiese; me "hasta eB: 
Year Physics Chemistry seer Literature Peace 

1901. |W. C. Réntgen(G.)|J. “H. van't Hots. A. von Behring|R. mA. Sully Dunant wi _ 


1902. 


1903. 


1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 


1909... 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 


1914., 
1915.. 


1916.. 

1917.. 
1918,. 
1919.. 
1920,. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 


1924. 
1925.. 


1926.. 
1927.. 


1928.. 


1929.. 


1930.. 


1931.. 


1932.. 


1933.. 


1934.. 


1935. . 


H. A. Lorentz (D.) |E. Fischer (G.) 


“|P, Zeeman (D.) 


H. A. Becquerel(F.)/S. A. Arrhenius 
Pierre and Marie} (Swe.) 
Curie (F.) ‘born 


Roland 
Lord Rayleigh (E.)|Sir William Ram- 


Sir 
(E 


N° 


N. R, Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) |Sir W. R. 
(E.) 


I. P. Pavlov (R.) 


say (E.) 
Philipp Lenard (G.)|A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) 


J, J. Thomson (E.)|}H,. Moissan (F.) 
A. A. Michelson E, Buchner (G.) 


C. Golgi (1.), S ay G. Carducci (I.) 


yoo y Cajal 


coh A. eee R. Kipling (E.) 


G. Lippmann (F.) |E. Rutherford (E.) ey ie G.) 


G. Marconi (1.) W. Ostwald (G.) 

F, Braun (G.) 

J. es van der Waals/O. Wallach (G.) 

W. Wien (G.) Marie Curle (F.), 
born Polan 

Gustaf Dalén V. Grignard Ge) 

(Swe.) Ps Sabatier (F.) 
H. Kamerlingh- 

Onnes (D.) A. Werner (Swi.) 
M. von Laue (G.) |T. W. es 
Ww. EE ee ie) R. Willstitter (G 

rage 
Not awarded Not awarded 


Charles G. Barkla |Not awarded 


F. Haber (G.) 


M. Planck (G. 
(o2 Not awarded 


J. Stark (G.) 


BE. Metoh 
Russia 

Theodor Kocher 
(Swi.) 


A. Kossel (G.) 


A.Gullstrand (Swe.)|M. Maeterlinck (B.)|T. M. C. 


mald Ross}Theodor Momm- 


A. 
Prudhomme (F.)|Frederick Passy(B.) 
‘Gere 
A. couse (Swi.) 
Cremer 


sen (G.) 


F. Mistral eC, Institute. of Inter- 


J. Echegara: national Law 
H. Sienkiewicz Be) )|Baroness von Sutt- 
ner (Aus.) 
Theodore Roose- 
velt_ (A. 


E. T. one eS 
iP Arnoldso 
R. Eucken (G.) K. P. = Aral n 


(Sw 
ve Baler (Dn.) 
. Beernaert (B.) 


Selma Lagerlot Saree d@’Estour- 
(Swe.) nee de oo 
an 3 
P. Heyse (G.) International Peace 


Bureau (Swi.) 
Asser (D.) 
led (Aus.) 


A. H. Fri 
A. a (A.), born|G. Hauptmann (G.)/Elinu Root & 


C. Richet (F.) 


g Barany (Aus,) 


Not awarded 
Not awarded 
Not awarded 


Not awarded 
Jules Bordet (B.) 


C. Guillaume (Swi.)| Walther Nernst (G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) 


Albert Einstein (G.)|Frederick Soddy 
Niels Bohr’(Dn.) [F. W. Aston (E.) 
R. A. Millikan (A.)|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) 


K. M. G.,Siegbahn|Not awarded 


we. 
James 


Gust, Hertz (G.) (G.), born Aus, 


Not awarded 


R. Tagore (Beng.) |H. LaFontaine (B.) 
Not awarded Not awarded 
Romain Rolland {Not awarded 


Verner von iter aa Not awarded 
Beran (Sw 
K Gjellerup (Dn.) |International Red 
H. Sa ae Cross of Geneva 


Not awarded Not awarded 
Carl Spitteler (Swl.)| Woodrow Wilson 


(A 
Knut Hamsun (N.)|L. Bourgeois (F.) 


Anatole France (F.)|K.H.Branting (Sw.) 
piper ) 


A, V. Hill (E.) & |J. Benavente (8p.) |F, Nansen 
O. Meyerhof (G.) 
F.G. gana ay) W. B. Yeats (Irish)|Not awarded 


Mereod ( 


Ww. inover mt.) bore ice Not awarded 


anck (G.)|Richard agai Not awarded 


mont ( 
G. B. Shaw (B.) C. G. Dawes (A.) 
wee aus Cham- 


n (B.) 


Jean B. Perrin (F.)|T. Svedberg (Swe.)| Johan Fibiger (Dn.) rk aie G. Deledda ‘Arde Briand (E. ) 


Arthur past 
(A.) & C. T. R, 
Wilson 


& 1.) 
O. W. Richardson - | Adolf.Windaus (G.)|D. Charles Nicolle |Sigrid Undset (N.) 


(E.) 
Duc L. V. de Brog-| A, epee (E.) 
lie (F.) & H. ‘von Euler, 
Chelpin E. (Swe.). 
born Germany 
Chandrasekhara 
Venkata Raman 
Not awarded 
ot awarde 
edrich Bergius 


(G.) 
W. Heisenberg (G.) pene Langmuir 


P. A. M. Dirac (E.)|Not awarded 
& Erwin Schroe- 


Sone Aus.) 


Not awarded H. C. Urey (A) 


James Chadwick (Frederic and Irene/Hans Spemann (G.)|Not awarded 
(E.) 


Joliot-Curie (F) 


Stresemann (G.) 


G. 
oxi Wieland |J. ae Jauregg|Henri Bergson (F'.) Ferdiiead Buis- 


m (F.), 
Ludwig Guidde (G.) 
Not awarded 


F, G, Hopkins (E.)|Thomas Mann (G.)|F. B, Kell : 
& . Eikman : (G.)|F. B, Kelloge (A.) 


(Dy) 


Hans Fischer (G.) |Dr. Karl Land- 


phere mis ), bor: 


car Saas aoe & otto Warhirg (G.) mtr on Karlfeldt 


Sir Charles S. ay ar Jone. Calbworthy 


rington (E.) & 
D. Adrian (E. 


Thomas H. Morgan|Ivan Bunin (F.) 
(A,) born 


| Senolale Lewis (A.) |N.Séderblom (Swe.) 


Dr.N.M.Butler “) 
Jane Addams (A. 
Not awarded 


Sir Norman Angell 
Russia (E.) 


G. Minot Bee Je re Luigi Pirandello (I.) Arcpur Henderson 


P. Murph 


G. H. Whipple (A.) 


Carl von Ossietzky 
(G.) 


Year Physics 
1936. .|Carl D. Anderson |Peter J. W. Debye |Sir 


; a H. Dale 
(G.), born The '- Otto) 
lv. F. Hess (Aus.) Neth feewt (Aus.) 
1937..|Clinton J. Davis- | Walter N. Haworth poe von 


son (A.) (E. 
.P. Thomson (E.)| Paul Karrer (Swi.) 
1938... Garico Fermi (L) | Richard Kuhn (G.)*| Co 


.)| A. Butenandt (G.)*,|Gerhard Domagk 
1939, . |B. O. Lawrence (A.)) A. Pa ome a 


(Swi. 
Geo! Edward Doisy (A.) 
(iun.) ee Henrik Dam (Dn.) 
Otto Hahn (G.) 


1943. . Otto Stern (A.) 
1944. .\Isador Isaac Rabi 
(A.) 


Hi = Gasser (A.) 
1945. .|Wolfgang Pauli Sieur eee Sir ee Flem-| Lucila Godo: Cordell Hull (A) 
e (Fin. E 


(V.) (Aus.) 


John R. Mott (A.) 


rt P 
1946.. Rerey el Dr. James B. Sum-| Herman J, Mull Balch (A.) 


J Det Nor brop (A) 
ohn: - 
Dr. Wendell M. 


Stanley (A.) 
7..\Sir Edward Apple- |Sir Robert Robin- American 
Si = fos (E.) ss son (E.) Service Commitee 


.. |Patrick M. s. Arne Tiselius Dr. Paul Mueller mas Stearns | Not awarded 
ad ‘placket (E.) . (Swed,) (Swi.) 
illiam F, Giauque} Walter R. Hess Lord Boyd Orr (&.) 
1949... oe — q Swi) and Antoni (AD 


D. F. E. Moniz 


su Diel da Ai ee Dr. Ralph J. 

i Powe tto Diels an » 

1950. . <7) pes ‘owell|O Meurt Adler (G.) pauche CAs 
Tadeus Reichstein 


(Swiss) 
Keroft| Dr. Edwin M. Me-| Dr.MaxTheiler(A.)| Par Lagerkvist 
lee ax aS cet %.'T-8.| Millan (A.) & Dr.| born So. Africa Swe.) 
Walton (Irish) Glenn T. Seaborg 


Leon Jouhaux 
(F.) 


..|Dr. Felix Bloch:(A.)|Dr. Archer J. P, |Selman A. Waks- 
age Sih Edward Mills} Martin (Can.) man (A.) Born 
953../F fin Zer! ire Prot.Herman Stau-| Fritz A Lipmann ec 
1 ritz Zernike, 3 =| . ° 
a utch dinger, (G. (A.) & Dr. Hans (A) 
aa : : Adolf Krebs (E.),| 


both German- 
Li Pauling (A.) Thomas H. Weller. 
‘a . A 

— od Frederick C 


1954. . |Max Born (E.) 
German-born 


Ernest Hemingway) The office of the 
(A,) United Nations 


iter Bothe (G, Robbins, John Commissioner for 
ve ee! F. Enders (A.) Refugees 
1955. .|Dr. Willis. E, Lamb] Dr. Vincent du Vig-| Dr. Hugo Theorell | Halidor Kiljan Not awarded 
A. neaud (A.) (Swe.) Laxness (1 
Dr. Polykarp 


land) 
Kusch (A.) 
1956!,, |Prof. Sohn Bardeen|Sir SR = -eophels Dr. Dickinson W.|Juan Ramon Jim-| 
A.) y 


(A, woo ‘ Richards, Jr. (A.)| enez,Puerto Rico. | 
Dr.Walter H, Brat- Prof. Nikolai N. Dr.AndreF’.Courn-| Born in Spain 


tain (A.) Semenov (R.) and (A.) born in 
Dr. William B. France, Dr. Wer- 
Shockley (A.) te) Forssmann 


Not awarded 


2 SE ee eee eee ae ee 
ce aa **No prizes announced in 1940, 1941 and 1942. 1Cash value 1956 awards, in each field, 
$38,633. 


1 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 

The Pulitzer prizes were endowed by Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911), publisher of The World, New York, 
N. Y., in a bequest to Columbia University, New York, N. Y., and are awarded annually by the trustees 
of the university on recommendation of the Advisory Board of the Graduate School of Journalism for 
Bere done Suting the preceding year. The School of Journalism was founded by Joseph Pulitzer in 1903 
and opened in 1912. 


Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes—Dr. Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia Univ.; Barry Bingham, 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Hodding Carter, Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, Miss.; Turner Cat- 
ledge, New York Times; Norman Chandler, Los Angeles Times; Robt. Choate, Boston Herald; Gardner 
Cowles, Cowles Magazines, Inc., New York; J. D. Ferguson, Milwaukee Journal; John S. Knight, 
Knight Newspapers, Inc., Chicago; Benj. M. McKelway, Washington (D. C.) Evening Star; Paul 


Miller, Rochester Times-Union; Jos. Pulitzer, Jr., St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Louis B. Seltzer, Cleve- 
land, O., Press; John Hohenberg, Columbia Univ., secretary. 


No awards given for years omitted. 
MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE eee ournal, 

For disinterested and meritorious public service —Boston Post. 
rendered by 4 United States newspaper—a gold Hiren Se New York. 
medal. te neni s (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 

A special citation was given in 1918 to Minna 19g Resa org, New York. G 
Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough for a history 1927—Canton (O.) ’D: hes Neo Lp 
of the services rendered by the American press 1928—Indianapolis Time, Ewe, 
during 1917. 1929—Evening World, New York. 
1918—The New York Times. 1931—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


? 


ibune, 
to Edmonton (Alberta) Journal, 


1940—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and American. 
1941—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1942—Los Angeles Times. 

1943—Omaha World Herald. 

1944—The New York Times. 

1945—Detroit Free Press. 

1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times. 
1947—Baltimore Sun. 

1948—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1949—Nebraska State Journal. } 
1950—Chicago Daily News and St. Louis Post- 


Dispatch. 

1951—Miami (Fla.) Herald and Brooklyn Eagle. 

1952—-St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1953—News Reporter (Whiteville, N. C.); Tabor 
City (N. C.) Tribune. 

1954—Newsday, Garden City, N. Y. 

re areal (Ga.) Ledger and Sunday Ledger- 
nauirer. 

1956—Watsonville (Calif.) Register-Pajaronian. 


LOCAL REPORTING 


A distinguished example of local reporting, the 
test being the quality of local news stories written 
under pressure of edition time—$1,000. - 


1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, The World. N. Y. 
1918—Harold A. Littledale, New York Evening Post 
1920—John J. Leary, Jr., The World, New York. 
1921—Louis Seibold. The World. New York. 
1922—Kirke L. Simpson. Associated Press. 
132d Wrens Whine Son Dieso (Calif) Sun 
agna e, San Diego (Calif. I 
—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
Chicago Daily News. 
oc eq eetpeg Burke Miller, 
Ouisville, y 
1927—John T.” Rogers, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1930—Russell D. Owen, New York Times. Also 
$500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen. 
1931—A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
1932—W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
F. D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 


Press. 

1933—Francis A. Jamieson, Associated Press. 

1934—-Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 

1935— William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 

1936—Lauren D. Lyman, New York Times. ‘ 

1937—John J. O’Neill. New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, New York Times; Howard 
W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
Lal, Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 
1938—Raymond sprigie, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
eters L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
aper Alliance. 

1940S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram. 

1941—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 

1942—Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle, 
1943—George Weller, Chicago Daily News. 

1944—-Paul Schoenstein, N. Y. Journal-American. 
1945—Jack §. McDowell, San Francisco Call 

1948 Willi L. Laurence, New York Times 

am L, La 5 f 
1947—Frederick “Woltman, New York World- 
‘elegram. 

1948 George E. Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 

1949—Malcolm Johnson, The Sun, New York. 

1950—Meyer Berger, New York Times. . 

1951—Edward S. Montgomery, San Francisco Ex- 

iner. : 
1952-Geo. de Carvalho, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1953—(Edition time) Providence (R, I.) Journal 
and Evening Bulletin; (No edition time) Edward 
J. Mowery, N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun. 
1954—(Edition time) Vicksburg (Miss.) Sunday 
Post-Herald; Soke nara Albin Scott Mc- 
, Kansas City 0. ar. 

1955-" (Edition time) Mrs. Caro Brown, Alice (Tex.) 
Daily Echo; (No edition time) Roland Kenneth 
Towery, Cuero (Tex.) Record. ° 

1956—(Edition time) Lee Hills, Detroit Free Press; 
(No edition time) Arthur Daley, New York 


Times. 


Courier-Journal, 


NATIONAL REPORTING 


Louis Stark, New York Times. 
eget = Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun. 
1945—James B. Reston, New York Times. 
1946—Edward A. Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1947—Edward T. Folliard, Washington Post. . 
1948—Bert Andrews. New York Herald Tribune; 
Nat S. Finney, Minneapolis Tribune. 

1949—Charles P. Trussell, New York Times. 
1950—Edwin O. Guthman, Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
1952—Anthony Leviero, New York Times. 
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1953—Don Whitehead, Associated Press. 
1955, ee ‘ Washineten hate WN 

,. Was! n e 
1956—Charles L. Bartlett, Chattanooga aenest 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 


1942—Laurence Edmund Allen, Associated Press. 

nies Wolfert, North American Newspaper 

1944—Daniel DeLuce, Associated Press. 

1945—Mark S. Watson, Baltimore Sun. 

1946—Homer W. Bigart, New York Herald Tribune. 

1947—Eddy Gilmore, Associated Press. 

1948—Paul W. Ward, Baltimore Sun. 

1949—Price Day, Baltimore Sun. 

1950—Edmund Stevens, Christian Science Monitor. 

1951—Keyes Beech, Chicago Daily News;. Homer 
Bigart, New York Herald ‘Tribune;\ Mar- 
guerite Higgins, New York Herald Tribune; Rel- 
man Morin, Associated Press; Fred Sparks, Chi- 
cago Daily News; Don Whitehead, Associated 


Press. 
1952—John M. Hightower, Associated Press. 
1953—Austin C. Wehrwein, Milwaukee Journal. 
1954—Jim G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1955—Harrison Salisbury, New York Times. 
1956—William Randolph Hearst, Jr., J. Kingsbury 
Smith, Frank Conniff, Hearst Newspapers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For distinguished service as a Washington or 
foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
Award discontinued 1948. 


Manila. 
1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times. 
1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance, 
1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, Associated Press. 
1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, New York Times. 
1947—Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 


For distinguished editorial writing, the test of 
excellence being clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sound reasoning and power to influence public 
opinion—$1,000. 
1917—New York Tribune. 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
1920—Harvey E. Newbranch, Omaha Evening 

World-Herald. 
1922—Frank M. O’Brien, New York Herald. 
1923—William Allen White, Emporia Gazette. 
1924—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. Special 

prize, Frank I. Cobb, The World, New York. 
1925—Charleston (8S. C.) News and Courier. 
1926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbury. 
1927—Boston Herald, F. Lauriston Bullard. 
1928—Grover C. Hall, Montgomery Advertiser. 
1929—Louis Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk Virginia Pilot. 
1931—Chas. Ryckman, Fremont (Nebr.) Tribune. 
1933—Kansas City (Mo.) Star- 

1934—-E. P. Chase, Atlantic (Ia.) News Telegraph. 
1936—Felix Morley, Washington Post. George B. 

Parker, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1937—John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
1938—W. W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 

and Tribune. 
1939—Ronald G. Callvert, Portland Oregonian. 
1940—Bart Howard, St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch. 
1941—Reuben Maury, Daily News, N. Y. 
1942—Geoffrey Parsons, New York Herald Tribune. 
1943—Forrest W. Seymour, Des Moines (Ia.) 

Register and_ Tribune. 
1944—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. Henry J. Haskell. 
1945—George W. Potter, Providence (R. I.) Jour- 


nal-Bulletin. % 

1946—Hodding Carter, (Miss.) Delta 
Democrat-Times. 

1947—William H. Grimes, Wall Street Journal, N.Y. 

1948—Virginius Dabney, Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. : 

1949—John H. Crider, Boston (Mass.) Herald, 
Herbert Elliston. Washington (D. C.) Post. _ 

1950—Carl M. Saunders, editor, Jackson (Mich:) 


Citizen-Patriot. 
1951—William H. Fitzpatrick, New Orleans States. 


Greenville 


, LaCoss, St. Louis Globe 
$og_Vermont C. Royster, Wall Eoberaaianen 
tess nonce Howes eetehit Bree Press 

. Soth, Des Moines Register and 


CARTOON 


For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
tiie sae ic New_York. 
oe Sea rg ee hala 
1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 


1937—¢ SENS ea 
1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1939—Charles G. Werner, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. _ 
1940—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1941—Jacob Burck. Chicago Times. 
1942—Herbert pawrence Block, Newspaper Enter- 
rise Association. 
19483—Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1944—Clifford K. Berryman, Washington Star. 
1945—Bill Mauldin, United Feature Syndicate. 
1946—Bruce Alexander Russell, Los Angeles Times. 
1947—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1948—Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The Sun, N. Y. 
1949—Lute Pease, Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 
1950—James T. Berryman, Washington Star. ___ 
1951—Reginald W. Manning, Arizona Republic 
(Phoenix) . 4 
1952—Fred L. Packer, New York Mirror. 
1953—Edward D. Kuekes, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
1954—-Herbert L. Block, Washington Post & 
Times-Herald. f 
1955—Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dis- 


itch. 
19 6—Robert York, Louisville Times. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY = 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
published in a daily newspaper—$1,000. Open to 
amateurs as well as photographers regularly em- 
ployed by news media. 


1942—-Milton Brooks, Detroit News. 

1943—Frank Noel, Associated Press. . 

1944—(War Front)—Frank Filan, Associated 
Press; Earle L. Bunker, Omaha World-Herald. 

1945—(War Front)—Joe Rosenthal, Associated 
Press, for photograph of the marines planting 
American flag on Iwo Jima. 

1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, for his picture of 
a woman leaping to death in the Winecoff Hotel 
fire in Atlanta, Ga. 

1948—Frank Cushing, Boston Traveler. 

1949—Nathaniel Fein, New York Herald Tribune. 

1950—Bill Crouch, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune. 

1951—Max Desfor, Associated Press. 

1952—John Robinson and Don Ultang, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 

1953—William M. Gallagher, Flint (Mich.) Journal. 

1954—Mrs. Walter M. Schau, amateur (Calif.) 

1955—John L. Gaunt, Jr., Los Angeles Times. 

1956—New York Daily News, for consistent cov- 
erage, with special mention of Bomber Crashes 
in Street, taken by George Mattson. 


SPECIAL CITATION 

1941—New York Times. 

1944—Byron Price, Director Office of Censorship. 

1944—Mrs. William Allen White. 

1945—The cartographers of the American press 
for maps of the war fronts. 

1947—(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1948—Dr. Frank Diehl Fackenthal, 

1951—Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New York Times. 

1952—Max Kase, New York Journal-American, 
and Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1953—The New York Times, for Review of the 
Week section, and Lester Markel, its founder. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS 
NOVEL 

For distinguished fiction, published in book form 
during the year, by an American author, prefer- 
ably dealing with American life—$500. 
1918—Ernest Poole, His Family. 
1919—Booth Tarkington, Th - 
vpetsons,. g e Magnificent Am 
§21—Edith Wharton, The Age of Inno 
1922—Booth Tarkington, Alice Adams 
1923—Willa Cather, One of Ours. 


1940—John Steinbeck, Th 
1942—Ellen Glasgow. In’ This Our Life. 
1943—Upton Sinclair, Dragon’s Teeth. 


1944—-Martin Flavin, Journey in the Dark. 


1945—John Hersey, A Bell for Adano. 

1947—-Robert Penn Warren, All the King’s Men. 

1948—James A. Michener, Tales of the South 
Pacific. 

1949—James Gould €ozzens, Guard of Honor. 

1950—A. B. Guthrie, Jr., The Way West. 

1951—Conrad Richter, The Town. 

1952—Herman Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. 

sae Hemingway, The Old Man and the 
ea. 

1955—William Faulkner, A Fable. 

1956—MacKinlay Kantor, Andersonville. 


DRAMA 


For an American play, preferably original in its 
source and dealing with American life, which shall 


represent in marked fashion the educational value— 


and power of the stage—$500. In years omitted 
no award was made. : 


1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, Why Marry? 

1920-—Eugene O'Neill, Beyond the Horizon. 

1921—Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett. _ 

1922—Eugene O’Neill, Anna Christie. 

1923—Owen Davis, Icebound. 

1924—-Hatcher Hughes, Hell-Bent for Heaven. 

1925—Sidney Howard, They Knew What They 
Wanted. 

1926—George Kelly, Craig’s Wife. 

1927—Paul Green, In Abraham’s Bosom. 

1928—Eugene O'Neill, Strange Interlude. 

1929—Elmer Rice, Street Scene. 

1930—Mare Connelly, The Green Pastures. 

1931—Susan Glaspell, Alison’s House. 

1932—George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, Of Thee I Sing. 

1932—Maxwell Anderson, Both Your Houses. 

1934—-Sidney Kingsley, Men in White. 

1935—Zoe Akins, The Old Maid. 

1936—Robert E. Sherwood, Idiot’s Delight. 

1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, You 
Can’t Take It With You. 

1938—Thornton Wilder, Our Town. 

1939—Robert E. Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in= Illinois. 

1940—William Saroyan, The Time of Your Life. 
(He declined the prize.) 

1941—Robert E. Sherwood, There Shall Be No 


Night. 

1943—Thornton Wilder, The Skin of Our Teeth. 

1944—No drama award. Special award—Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, for the 
musical Oklahoma! 

1945—-Mary Chase, Harvey. 

1946—Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, State 
of the Union. 

1948—Tennessee Williams, A Street Car Named 


sire. 

1949—Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman. 

1950—Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein II, 
op some powan cout Farle based on 
ames A. chener’s rize-winnin: K, 
Tales of the South Pacific”, eS 

1952—Joseph Kramm, The Shrike. 

1953—William Inge, Picnic. 

ars Saobn, Patrick, The Teahouse of the August 

oon, 

1955—Tennessee Williams, Cat on A Hot Tin Roof. 

1956—Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett, The 
Diary of Anne Frank. 


HISTORY 


For a distinguished book of the year on ft 
history of the United States—$500. In your 
omitted no award was made. 


1917—J. J. Jusserand, With Americans of Past 
and Present Days. 
heb Ford Rhodes, A History of the Civil 


1920—Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico. 
1921—Rear Admiral William Snowden Sims, The 
Victory at Sea. 


1922—James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New 
England. 


caret hingine 


1923—Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in 
United States History. i“ 

1924—Charles Howard Mclllwain, The American 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation. 

1925—Frederick L. Paxton, A History of the Amer- 
ican Frontier. 

926—Edward Channing, History of the United 
States, Volume VI. 


American Thought. 
d A. Shannon, The Organization and 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65. 
1930—Claude H. Van Tyne, The War of Indepen- 


dence. 
Ree ictte E. Schmitt, The Coming of the 
ar, : 
1932—Gen. John J. Pershing, My Experiences in 
the World War. 
1933—Frederick J. Turner, The Significance of 
Sections in American History. 
1934—Herbert Agar, The People’s Choice. 
1935—Charles McLean Andrews, The Colonial 
Period of American History. 
1936—Andrew C. McLaughlin, A Constitutional 
History of the United States, 
1937—Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New 
England. 
1938—Paul Herman Buck, The Road to Reunion. 
1939—Frank Luther Mott, A History of American 
Magazines. 
ae pte Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War 
ears. 
1941—-Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic Migration. 
(Posthumous.) 
1942—Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington. 
1943—Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the World 
He Lived In. 
1944—Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought. 
1945—Stephen Bonsal, Unfinished Business. 
: aie tte eg M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of 
ackson. 
1947—Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, Scientists 
Against Time. 
1948—Bernard De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri, 
1949—Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of American 
Democracy. 
1950—O. W. Larkin, Art and Life in America. 
1951—R. Carlyle Buley, The Old Northwest, 
Pioneer Period 1815-1840. 
1952—Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted. 
1953—George Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feel- 


ings. 
1954—Bruce Catton—A Stillness at Appomattox. 
1955—Paul Horgan, Great River: The Rio Grande 
in North American History. 
1956—Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform, 


BIOGRAPHY OR AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500. 


1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, 
assisted by Florence Howe Hall, Julia Ward 


Howe. 

1918—William Cabell Bruce, Benjamin Franklin, 
Self-Revealed. 

1919—Henry Adams (posthumous), The Education 
of Henry Adams. 

1920—Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John 
Marshall. 

1921—Edward Bok, The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok. 

1922—Hamlin Garland, A Daughter of the Middle 

der. 

1928 Burton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page. 

1924—-Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to Inven- 


1982". A. DeWolfe Howe, Barrett Wendel and 


Letters. . 
1936°-Dr. Harvey Cushing, The Life of Sir William 


Osler. 

1927—Emory Eo OROgs Whitman, An Interpreta- 
tion in Narrative. 

1928—Charles Edward Russell, The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas. 

1929—Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page. 

1930—Marquis James, The Raven. (Sam Houston), 

1981—Henry James, Charles W. Eliot. 

1932—Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt, 

1933—Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland. 

1934—Tyler Dennett, John Hay. 

1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee. 

1936—Ralph aes Beh The Thought and 

aracter 0: illiam James. 

198 Alien Nevins, Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Great Administration. , 

1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s 
Progress; Marquis James, Andrew Jackson; Vol. 
I, The Border Captain; Vol. II, Portrait of a 
President. 

1939-—-Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin. 
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1940—Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life 


and Letters. 
1941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan Edwards. 
1942—Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline, 
1943—Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea (Columbus). 
1944—Carlton Habee, The American Leonardo: 
The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. : 
Sede sae 3 Baline Nye, George Bancroft; Brah- 


m bel. 
1946—Linnie Marsh Wolfe. Son of the Wilderness. 
1947—William Allen White; The Autohiography of 
William Allen White. (Posthumous.) 
1948—Margaret Clapp, Forgotten First Citizen: 
John Bigelow. 
1949—Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins. 
1950—Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams 
aks the Foundations of American Foreign 
olicy. 
1951—Margaret Louise Coit, John C. Calhoun; 
American Portrait. 
1952—Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes. 
Beet J. Mays, Edmund Pendleton 1721- 


1803. 
1954—Charles A. Lindbergh, The Spirit of St. 


Louis. 
1955—William S. White, The Taft Story. 
1956—Talbot F. Hamlin, Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 


POETRY 


For a distinguished volume of verse by an 
American author—$500. 


Before this prize was established in 1922, the 
following awards were made from gifts provided 
by the Poetry Society. 1918—Love Songs, by Sara 
Teasdale: 1919—Old Road to Paradise, by Mar- 
Bos Widdemer, and Corn Huskers, by Carl Sand- 

urg. 


1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Collected Poems. 
1923—Edna St. Vincent Millay, The Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver; A Few Figs from Thistles; Eight 
Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922; A Miscellany. 
1924—Robert Frost, New Hampshire: A Poem with 
Notes and Grace Notes. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, The Man Who 
Died Twice. 
1926—Amy Lowell, What’s O’Clock. 
1927—Leonora Speyer, Fiddler’s Farewell. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Tristram. 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét, John Brown’s Body. 
1930—Conrad Aiken, Selected Poems. 
1931—Robert Frost, Collected Poems. 
1932—George Dillon, The Flowering Stone, 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, Conquistador. 
1934—Robert Hillyer, Collected Verse. 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann, Bright Ambush. 
1936—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Strange Holiness, 
1937—Robert Frost, A Further Range. 
1938—Marya Zaturenska, Cold Morning Sky. 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, Selected Poems, 
1940—Mark Van Doren, Collected Poems. 
1941—Leonard Bacon, Sunderland Capture, 
1942—William Rose Benet, The Dust Which Is God. 
1943—Robert Frost, A Witness Tree. 
1944—Stephen Vincent Benét, Western Star. 
1945—Karl Shapiro, V-Letter and Other Poems, 
1947—Robert Lowell, Lord Weary’s Castle, 
1948—W. H. Auden, The Age of Anxiety. 
1949—Peter Viereck, Terror and Decorum. 
1950—Gwendolyn Brooks, Annie Allen. 
1951—Carl Sandburg, Complete Poems. 
1952—Marianne Moore, Collected Poems. 
1953—Archibald MacLeish, Collected Poems. 
1954—Theodore Roethke, The Waking. 
1955—Wallace Stevens, Collected Poems. 
1956—Elizabeth Bishop, Foems, North and Souths 


PULITZER PRIZE IN MUSIC 


For distinguished musical composition in the 
larger forms of chamber, orchestral or choral 
music or for any operatic work including ballet, 
performed or published during the year, by a com- 
para of established residence in the United States 


1943—William Schuman, Secular Cantata No. 2, 
A Free Song. 
1944—Howard Hanson, Symphony No. 4, Op. 34, 
1945—Aaron Copland, Appalachian Spring. 
1946—Leo Sowerby, The Canticle of the Sun. 
1947—Charles E. Ives, Symphony No. 3. 
1948—Walter Piston, Symphony No, 3. 
1949—Virgil Thomson, Louisiana Story. 
1950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, The Consul. 
1951—Douglas MacDowell Moore, Giants in the 
Earth. 
1952—Gail Kubik, Symphony Concertante. 
1954—Quincy Porter, Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra. 
1955—Gian-Carlo Menotti—The Saint of Bleecker 
Street. , 
1956—Ernest Toch, Santa Monica, Calif., for 
Symphony No. 3. 
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1927-28 
Actor: Emil Jannings, Way of All Flesh. 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven. 
Pieture: Wings, Paramount. 


1928-29 


Actor: Warner Baxter, In-Old Arizona, 


Actress: Mary Pickford, Coquette. 
Picture: Broadway, M-G-M. 


- 1929-30 
Actor: George Arliss, Disraeli. 

Actress:' Norma Shearer, Divorcee. 

Picture: All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 


versal. 1930-31 
Actor: Lionel Barrymore, Free Soul. 
Actress: Marie Dressler, Min and Bill. 
Picture: Cimarron, RKO. 

; 1931-32 

Actor: Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Actress: Helen Hayes, Sin of Madelon Claudet. 
Picture: Grand Hotel, MGM. 
Special: Walt Disney, Mickey Mouse. 

a 1932-33 
Actor: Chas. Laughton, Private Life of Henry VIII. 
Actress; Katharine. Hepburn, Morning Glory. 
Picture: Cavalcade, Fox. 


1934 
Actor: Clark Gable, It Happened One Night. 
Actress: Claudette Colbert, same. 
Picture: It Happened One Night, Columbia. 
1935 
Actor: Victor McLaglen, The Informer. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Dangerous. 
Picture: Mutiny on the Bounty, MGM. 


6 

of Louis Pasteur. 

Bupporting actor: Walter Brennan, Come and 
e 


Gi ‘ 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 
Supporting actress: Gale Sondergaard, Anthony 
Adverse, 
Picture: The Great Ziegfeld, MGM. 


1937 

Actor: Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous. 
Sey por ding actor: Jos. Schildkraut, Life of Emile 

ola. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Good Earth. 
Supporting actress: Alice Brady, In Old Chicago. 
Picture: Life of Emile Zola, Warner. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Darryl F. Zanuck. 


1938 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Boys Town. 
Supporting actor: Walter Brennan, Kentucky. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Jezebel. 
Supporting actress: Fay Bainter, Jezebel. 
Picture: You Can’t Take It With You, Columbia, 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. Wallis. 


1939 
Actor: Robert Donat. 


193 
Actor: Paul Muni, Stor. 


the ind. 

Picture: Gone With the Wind, Selznick Inter- 
national. 

Thalberg Memorial Award: David O. Selznick. 


1940 
Actor: James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story. 
Supporting actor: Walter Brennan, The Westerner. 
Actress: Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle. 
Supporting actress: Jane Darwell, The Grapes of 


rath. 
Picture: Rebecca, Selznick International. 


1941 
Actor: Gary Cooper, Sergeant York. 
Supporting actor: Donald Crisp, How Green Was 
My Valley. 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, Suspicion. 
Supporting actress: Mary Astor, The Great Lie. 
cere: How Green Was My Valley, 20th Century- 
Ox. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Walt Disney. 


1942 
Actor: James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
Supporting actor: Van Heflin, Johnny Eager. 
Actress: Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver. 
Supporting actress: Teresa Wright, Mrs. Miniver. 


J eg ee ee ee ee 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences sibs Seiad. 
Academy Awards in Motion Pictures _ ya 


Source: Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
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Picture: Mrs. Miniver, MGM. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Sidney Franklin. 
1943 
Actor: Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine. 
Supporting actor: Charles Coburn, The More the 
Merrier. 
Actress: Jennifer Jones, The Song of Bernadette. 
Supporting actress: Katina Paxinou, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. % 
Picture: Casablanca, Warner. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. Wallis. 
1944 
Actor: Bing Crosby, Going My Way. 
Supporting actor: Barry Fitzgerald, Going My 
2 


Ve 

Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight. 

Supporting actress: Ethel Barrymore, None But 
the Lonely Heart. 

Picture: Going My Way, Paramount. 


1945 
Actor: Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend. 
Supporting actor: James Dunn, A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. 
Actress: Joan Crawford, Mildred -Pierce. 
Supporting actress: Anne Revere, National Velvet. 
Picture: The Lost Weekend, Paramount. 


1946 
Actor: Fredric March, Best Years of Our Lives. 
Supporting actor: Harold Russell, Best Years of 
Our Lives. 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, To Each His Own. 
Supporting actress: Anne Baxter: The Razor’s 


ge. 
Picture: The Best Years of Our Lives, Saml. 
Goldwyn, RKO. 1947 


Actor: Ronald Colman, A Double Life. 
pape rns actor: Edmund Gwenn, Miracle on 


Actress: Loretta Young, The Farmer’s Daughter. 

Supporting actress: Celeste Holm, Gentleman’s 
Agreement. 

oe Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Century- 
Ox. 


1948 
Actor: Laurence Olivier, Hamlet. 
Supporting actor: Walter Huston, Treasure of 
Sierra Madre. 
Actress: Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda. 
Supporting actress: Claire Trevor, Key Largo. 
Picture: Hamlet, Two Cities Film, Universal 
International. 1949 


Actor: Broderick Crawford, All the King’s Men. 
Eupperting actor: Dean Jagger, Twelve O’clock 


gh. 

Actress: Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress. 

Supporting actress: Mercedes McCambridge, All 
The King’s Men. 

Picture: All the King’s Men, Columbia. 


1950 
Actor: Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Supporting actor: George Sanders, All About Eve. 
Actress: Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday. 
Supporting actress: Josephine Hull, Harvey. 
Picture: All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox. 

1951 
Actor: Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen. 
ea actor: Karl Malden, A Streetcar Named 

sire. 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named Desire. 
Supporting actress: Kim Hunter, A Streetcar 
Named Desire. 

Picture: An American in Paris, MGM. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Arthur Freed. 


1952 
Actor: Gary Cooper, High Noon. 
Supporting actor: Anthony Quinn, Viva Zapata! 
Actress: Shirley Booth, Come Back, Little Sheba. 
Supporting actress: Gloria Grahame, The Bad 
and the Beautiful. 
Picture: Greatest Show on Earth, Cecil B, De- 
Mille, Paramount, ae 
53 


Actor: William Holden, Stalag 17. 


Supporting actor: Frank Sinatra, From Here to 


Eternity. 
Actress: Audrey Hepburn, Roman Holiday. 
Supporuing actress: Donna Reed, From Here to 
nity. 


Picture: From Here to Eternity, Columbia 
Thalberg Memorial Award: Gere Stevens. 
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: 1954 
Actor: Marlon Brando, On the Waterfront. 
Supporting actor: Edmond O’Brien, The Bare- 
t Contessa. 
Actress: Grace Kelly, The Country Girl. 
Supporting actress: Eva Marie Saint, On the 
aterfront. 
ure: On the Waterfront, Horizon-American 
Corp., Columbia. tase 


Actor: Ernest Borgnine, Marty. 

Supporting actor: Jack Lemmon, Mister Roberts. 

Actress: Anna Magnani, The Rose Tattoo. 

Suyporting actress: Jo Van Fleet, East of Eden. 

Picture: Hecht and Lancaster’s Steven 
Productions, U.A. 

Direction: Delbert Mann, Marty. . 

Art direction: (black and white) Hal Pereira and 
Tambi Larsen, The Rose Tattoo, Hal Wallis, 
Paramount; (color) William Flannery and Jo 

Mielziner, Picnic, Columbia. 

Set decoration: (black and white) Sam Comer and 
Arthur Krams, The Rose Tattoo; (color) Robert 
Priestley, Picnic. 

Cinematography: (black and white) James Wong 
Howe, The Rose Tattoo; (color) Robert Burks, 
To Catch A Thief, Paramount. 

Costume design: (black and white) Helen Rose, I’ll 
Cry Tomorrow, Paramount; (color) Charles Le 
Maire, Love Is A Many-Spendored Thing, 20th 


Century-Fox. : 
zi es Charles Nelson and William A. Lyon,. 
enic 


i ; 
Music: (scoring musical picture) Robert Russell 
Bennett, Jay Blackton and Adolph Deutsch, 


Miss America Pageant 


‘Motion Picture Awards; Miss America 
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Oklahoma, Rodgers & Hammerstein Pictures, 
Inc., Magna Theatre Corp.; (music score of a 
dramatic or comedy picture) Alfred Newman, 
Love Is A Many-Splendored Thing, (song) Love 
Is A Many-Splendored Thing, from that film, 
paneie by Sammy Fain, lyrics by Paul Francis 


ebster. 

Short po eet (cartoon) Speedy Gonzales, Warner 
Bros. Pictures, Warner—Edward Selzer, produc- 
er; (one reel) Survival City, 20th Century-Fox— 
Edmund Reek, producer; (two reel) The Face 
of Lincoln, Univ. of So. Calif. Presentation, 
Cavalcade Pictures—Wilbur T. Blume, producer. 

Sound recording: Oklahoma, Todd-AO Sound Dept., 
Fred Hynes, sound director. 

ere effects: The Bridges at Toko-Ri, Paramount 


udio. 

Writing: (motion picture story) Daniel Fuchs, 
Love Me Or Leave Me, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; 
(screen play) Paddy Chayefsky, Marty, Hecht 
and Lancaster’s Steven Productions, “AL; 
(story and screen play) William Ludwig and 
Sonya Levien, Interrupted Melody, Metro-Gold= 


wyn-Mayer. 

Scientific or technical: (Class I) National Carbon 
Company, for development and production of 
high efficiency yellow flame carbon for motion 
picture color photography. 

Documentary: (feature) Helen Keller In Her 
Story, Nancy Hamilton Presentation—Nancy 
Hamilton, producer; (short subject) Men Against 
The Arctic, Walt Disney Productions, Buena 
Vista Film Distrib. Co—Walt Disney; producer. 

Honorary: (foreign language film) Samurai, Jap- 
anese. : 


of Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, N. J. is a resort-promotion device developed with 
great success since 1921, attracting thousands of visitors and getting national newspaper, radio 
and television coverage. Miss Leonora Slaughter, who became secretary of the board ine1935, directs 
the-contest. Contestants are chosen locally by civic, educational arid service organizations, must 
have @ high school education and may come from the United States, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. The Scholarship Foundation, supported by industrial leaders, supplies the prize funds, which 


are often augmented by prizes awarded by state and local organizations, 


over $150,000 being 


expended annually for this purpose. The 1956 contest was held Sept. 3 to 9. 
MISS AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


Miss America of 1957 

Miss South Carolina—Marian Ann McKnight, 
Manning, $5,000 scholarship. Height 5’5”; bust, 
35”; waist, 23”; hips 35”; weight, 120; age, 19; 
hair, blonde; eyes, blue. 

Runners-up 

Miss District of Columbia—Margo Zita Sandra 
Lucey Silver Spring, Md. 1st—$3,000 scholarship, 

Miss Alabama—Anne Stuart Ariail, Birmingham, 
2nd—$2,500 scholarship. 

Miss Arizona—Barbara Patricia Hilgenberg, Tuc- 
son. Finalist—$2,000 scholarship. 

Miss Kansas—Mary Ann McGrew, Wellington. 
Finalist—$2,000 scholarship. 

Semi-Finalists & Scholarship Winners 
$1,000 Scholarships 

Miss California—Joan Colleen Beckett, Sunnyvale 

Miss Canada—Dorothy Germaine Moreau, Mont- 
real, Quebec 

Miss Chicago—Sandra Jean Stuart, Chicago 

Miss Hawaii—Jere Wright, Honolulu 

Miss Massachusetts—Jewel Frast Smerage, Boston 


Semi-Finalists & Scholarship Winners 
$1,000 Scholarships 


Miscellaneous Talent Award, Miss Iowa—Martha 
Christine Barsness, Rothsay 

Most Talented Dancer Award, Miss Louisiana— 
‘“‘Bobbie’’ Donna Chachere, Baton Rouge 

Most Talented Actress Award, Miss Michigan— 
Shirley Ann Swanson, Muskegon 

Most Talented Classical or Semi-Classical Singer, 
Miss Nebraska—Diane Knotek, Lincoln 

Most Talented Popular Singer, Miss Pennsylvania 
—Lorna Malcomson Ringler, Upper Darby 

Most Talented Artist Award, Miss Virginia—Re- 
becca Loula Richardson, Martinsville 

Most Talented Musician Award, Miss Wisconsin— 
Lynn Byron Holden, Milwaukee 

Miss Congeniality, Miss Vermont—Sandra Jean 
Simpson, Barre 

Hostess, not a contestant, 
Toni Rapetti 


Miss Atlantic City— 


Other Contestants 

Miss Arkansas—Barbara Banks, Conway 

Miss Colorado—Polly M. Childs, Aurora : 

Miss Connecticut—Joy Adrienne Corrado, Torring- 
ton 

Miss Delware—Janice Marilyn Olson, Newark 

Miss Florida—Sanny Fisher, Miami 

Miss Georgia—Rosalie Jane Morris, East Point 


Miss Idaho—Gail Rupp, Pocatello 
Miss Illinois—Tillie Jean Micheletto, Collinsville 
Miss Indiana—Mary Jane McNulty, Fort Wayne 
Miss Kentucky—Janene Carole Simpson, Louisville 
Miss Maine—Mary Ellen Sanborn, Gardiner 
Miss Maryland—Jeannette Louise Rosensteen, Bal- 
timore 
Miss Minnesota—Marie Eloise Miller, Winona 
Miss Mississippi—Martha Annette Tisdale, 
riesburg 
Miss Missouri—Roseann Teri, St. Louis 
Miss Montana—Alice Jean White, Great Falls 
Miss Nevada—Carmen Ruggeroli, Las Vegas 
Miss New Hampshire—Margaret Doyon, Littleton 
Miss New Jersey—Beverly Ann Cass, Fair Lawn 
Miss New York—Lael Jackson, New York 
Miss North Carolina—Joan Spinks Melton, Albe- 
marle 
Miss North Dakota—Janet Elizabeth Smith, Steel 
Miss Ohio—Roberta Ann Palmer, Cleveland 
Miss Oklahoma—LaDonna Jane Kramer, Loyal 
Miss Oregon—Patricia LaVonne Berg, Eugene 
Miss Rhode Island—Gail Stirling Gilmore, Bar- 
rington 
Miss South Dakota—Lois Mae Paulson, Mobridge 
Miss Tennessee—Shelby Bailey, Humboldt 
Miss Texas—Barbara Therrell Murry, Houston 
Miss Utah—Joan Hinckley Willes, Salt Lake City 
Miss Washington—Deanna May Hall, Olympia 
Miss West Virginia—Carolyn Jane Miller, Martins- 
burg 
MISS AMERICA’S LATER CAREER 
Bess Myerson (1945), is a star on television and 
has twice acted as commentator of the TV presen- 
tation of the Pageant’s National Finals. Marilyn 
Buferd (1946) is a motion picture actress. Barbara 
Jo Walker (1947) is Mrs. John V. Hummel, has 
2 sons and her own’TV show in Memphis. BeBe 
Shopp 1948), is Mrs. Bayard David Waring, has 
one daughter, born August, 1955. Jacque Mercer 
(1949) is Mrs. Richard Curran of Phoenix, Ariz., 
and has a 2-year-old son. Yolande Betbeze (1950- 
51) is the wife of Mathew Fox, motion picture man. 
Colleen Kay Hutchins (1952) is the wife of Dr. 
E.. M. Vandeweghe in New York, N.Y. and a TV 
star. Neva Jane Langley (1953) is Mrs. William 
A. Fickling, Jr. She was married in December, 
1954, after graduating from Wesleyan Conserva- 
tory of Music. Evelyn Margaret Ay (1954) is Mrs. 
Carl Sempler and has a daughter 1 year old. Lee 
Meriwether (1955) was until Nov. 30, 1956, with 
TV show Today. Sharon Kay Ritchie (1956) is the 
wife of singer Don Cherry, who is also a champion 
golfer. 


Har- 
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SPECIAL AWARDS, GRANTS, FELLOWSHIPS 


All awards were made in 1956, unless otherwise designated. 


HORATIO ALGER AWARDS 


Since 1947, by American Schools and Coll 
Assn., : in recognition of achievement from hum! le 
beginnings: Lester W. Carter, Billings, Mont.; 
Armando erat Trenton, N. J.; Gustay 8, Eyssell, 


. ¥.: Allen Gelman, Elgin, Tll.; Roy 
John M. Joyce, 


" AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF ARCHITECTS 


Gold Medal, Clarence S. Stein, oe Medal, Harry 
work in civic design. Craftsmanshi 
Bertoia, _ilglers, and painter. Tee “Arts Medal, 
Hildreth ae ere, mural painter and designer. 
Edward C emper Award, eodore Irving Coe, 
for Sei Soutions to architectural profession. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


Award of Merit Medal, annually for distin- 
ae work in the arts. Enid Bagnold, drama. 
Gold Medal of the Institute, Aaron Copeland, 
mate: Ivan Mestrovic, sculpture. Fellowship in 
literature of the American Academy in Rome, John 
Ciardi; Ralph Ellison (renewal). 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Parent Body of the Academy) 


Loines Award for Poetry, John Betjeman; 
Brunner Award for Architecture, John Yeon. Arts 
and Letter Grants to non members, $1,000 each. 
Di Spirito, Utica; Phils ‘Evergood, 

Morris Graves, State of Wash.; 
Chaim Gross, Barbara Lekberg, Fred Nagler, 
at ig tamos, New York. Literature: James 
Baldwin, New York; John Cheever, Scarborough, 
N. Y¥.; Henry Russell Hitchcock, Connecticut: 
Joseph’ Kerman, Josephine Miles, California; 
Priscilla Robertson, Kentucky; Frank Rooney 
Vernon, N, Y. Music: Ross Lee Finney, Michigan: 
Robert Walter Moevs, Massachusetts; Jacques 
Louis Monod, New York. 


AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Gold Medal annually since 1937 to a Sikogulned 
American of Irish blood. James A. Farley 


AMERICAN LEGION CONTEST 


National high school oratorical contest for 
awards, annually since 1938, was entered _by more 
than 335,000 students in 1956. National Finals in 
Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Mo., April 16, 
1956. Winners: Dan Duckworth, Cleveland, Tenn., 
$4,000; Robert L. DuRard, San Jose, Calif., $2,500; 
Galen Hanson, Benson, Minn., $1,000; David’ La- 
March, Brattleboro, Vt., 0. 

The National Contest consists of 12 regional, 4 
sectional and the national finals. Each depart- 
ment can qualify one contestant for the regionals. 
Contests are arranged by the National American- 
ism Commission of the Legion, Indianapolis. 

The 1957 finals will be held at Waterville, Me., 
April 11, 1957. Regional contests are planned for 
April 3, 4, 5; sectional contests, April 8 and 9. 


AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 


sheeted Award, Ernest J. Fawbush and Robert 
Miller, Air Weather Service, Award for services 
fe meteorology by a corporation, the New York 


Times. Award for services to meteorology by an 
individual, Robert Granville Stone, Aire eather 
Service. Industrial Award, Joseph J, George, 


EBastern Air Lines. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 


Gold medal for architecture, Leo Lionni and 
Giorgio Cayaglieri, for Olivetti store & showroom, 
San Francisco. Gold medal for mural decoration, 
Fred Conway. Gold medal for sculpture, Marshall 
M. Fredericks. Silver medal for sculpture, Oronzio 
Maldarelli. Silver medal for design and crafts- 
manship; Max Spivak. 

SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


Manly Memorial Medal: Geo. F. Wisli 
Penn. State Univ. ee 


Aviation Awards 
INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


Sylvanus Albert Reed Award—H. Julian A 
Ames Aeronautics Laboratory, NACA a 


Octave Chanute Award—A. M. Johnston. 


John Jeffries Award—Capt. Wilbur E. Kellum, 
USN, Comdr., Naval Medical Research Institute. 


Robert M. Losey Award—Lt. Col. Robert C. 


Bundgaard, USAF. 
Award—Giles J. ga tickrovny 


Lawrence Sperry 
megr., Electronics, Glenn L. Martin 


Daniel Guggenheim Mabank aes von Kar- 


man, che DEORE, Group for Aeronautical Re- 
search, NATO 


Air Force Assn. Certificate o of honor: Vice Adm. 
Chas. E. Rosendahl, USN 

Frank G. Brewer Trophy ey National Aeronautic 
Assn.: Ray O. Mertes. 

Chas J. Cleary Award, (ot “Weieht Ait eee 
ment a for original tec! 

David Roller. 

Collier Trophy, estab. 1911, by National Aero- 
naCallier Trophy, | achievement in aviation. ana 
William M. Allen — Airplane Co., 
to General Nathan F and USAF Sante 
for development of the B-52 jet bomber. 

Hap Arnold Award, by Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for outstanding contribution in the field of 
aviation: Harry F. Guggenheim. 

Harmon International Air Trophies, annually, to 
outstanding aviator and aeronaut of the year. Avia- 


tor: Group Capt. John Cunningham, England ed Fe 


for first around the globe commercial jet-propelle 
flight, covering more than 30, miles 

Mme Jacqueline Auriol, France, for on oe det jet- 
fighter plane at speed Of 715.35 mph, thereby be- 
coming fastest woman pilot. Aeronaut: Lt. Comdr. 
Chas. A. Mills, USN, for operating airship in 
ice-accreting experiment. 

Dr. Alexander Klemin Trophy, estab. 1951, by 
American Helicopter Society. Charles H. Zimmer- 
man, asst. chief, Stability Research Division, 
Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, NACA. 

Mackay Trophy, ie 1912, by Clarence -M. 
Mackay, awarded 1956 by Gen. Nathan F. bos, 
ing, Chief of Staff, AF, to Col. Horace 
Hanes, for 1955 speed record of 822.135 mph x 
F-100-C jet fighter. 

Gen. William Mitchell Award, of Aviators’ Post 
743, American Legion: Gen. Nathan F. Twining. 

Elmer A. Sperry Award,-to Donald W. Douglas, 
pres., Douglas Aircraft Co., for developments 
through DC series of planes. 

USAF Exceptional Civilian Service Award, to 
William S. Fonda, Radioplane Co., Van Nuys, 
Calif., for rescue of pilot from crashed plane. 

Wright Brothers Medal of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. Wendell E. Redd, Solar Aircraft 
Co., inventor of microjet control for engines. 

Wright Bros. Memorial Trophy of National 
Aeronautic Assn., Dr. Edward Pearson Warner, 
for public service to aviation in the U. S 


F. WAYLAND AYER CUP 


Awarded annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
of Philadelphia for newspaper typography, makeup. 
Rutland (Vt.) Herald, first leg on fourth Ayer Cup. 


BOARD OF TRADE, NEW YORK 


Gold loan awarded annually for ‘‘preservin: 
our heritage of freedom and democracy.’’ Harold 
E, Stassen, Special Assistant to President Hisen- 
hower, and Rear Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, ch., 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Book Awards 


Hans Christian Andersen Prize, by International 
Board on Books for Young People, sponsored by 
International Youth Library, Munich, Germany, 
and UNESCO: The Little Book Room, by Eleanor 
Farjeon. 

Anisfield-Wolf Awards, two $1,000 awards an- 
nually since 1936, for best books on racial rela- 
tions. John Dean and Alex poe ae for a 
Manual of Intergroup Relations; Geo, . Shep- 
herd, Jr., for They Wait in Darkness. 


Emily Clark Balch Prizes in creative American 
writing, conducted by Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Charlottesville, Va. Poetry: Carlos Baker, Prince- 
ton Univ., $300; Randall Jarrell, Greensboro, N.C. 

n 


$100; Bernice Kavinoky, New York, $100. Short 
Stories; Siegel Fleisher, Brookline, N. H., $500; 
en- 


Lysander Kemp, Mexico $250; James Brown, 
ton, Texas, $250. Speci 
lemin, Brooklyn, $100 


Bancroft Prizes, 


al award; Bernard’ Guil- 


Q by Columbia University for 
distinguished writing in American history, $2,000 
for each book: Elizabeth Stevenson Carnegie 
Library, Atlanta, for Henry Adams; Richard N. 
Current, Univ. of North Carolina faculty, for 
collaboration with the late J. G. Randall in Last 
Full Measure, Lincoln the President. 


James Tait Black Memorial Prize, of London, 
Eng., for best novel: Ivy Compton-Burnett for 
Mother and Son; best biography, R. W. Ketton- 
Cremer for Thomas Gray. 
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Boys’ Clubs of America, Junior Book Awards: 
Eddie and His Big Deals, by’ Carolyn Haywood: 
Great Discoverers in Modern Science, by Patrick 
Pringle; Switch on the Night, by Ray Bradbury; 
Wheels, by Edwin Tunis; Wings Against the Wind, 


by Natalie Savage Carlson. 


Brotherhood Award, annually since 1949, by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews: John 
Lord O’Brian, for National Security and Indi- 
vidual Freedom, 


John Burroughs Medal, of the John Burroughs 
Assn., for writing with originality of observation 
and accuracy: Guy Murchie, Song of the Sky. 


Carey-Thomas Award for distinguished pub- 
lishing. 1956: Belknap Press, The Poems of Emily 
Dickinson. Hon. mention: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
The Confessions of Felix Krull, by Thos. Mann: 
World Publishing Co., Andersonville, by Mac- 
kinley Kantor. 1957: Doubleday & -Co., The 
Mainstream of America series. Hon. mention, 
Alfred A, Knopf, Inc., Great Lives in Brief; Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, The Letters of Thomas Wolfe. 


Child Study Assn. of America. Book for children 
award divided between Crow Boy by Taro Yashima, 
and Plain Girl, by Virginia Sorensen. 


Christian Textbook Contest, by Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House: ist prize, $1,500, to Dr. R. Laird 
Harris, for The Inspiration and Canonicity of the 
Bible; 2nd, $750, to Dr. C. B. Eavey; 3rd, $250, 
to Samuel A. Cartledge. 


Colonial Dames of America Award, in recogni- 
tion of contribution to perpetuation of principles 
of the U. S. A. Citation and $250: Cities in Revolt, 
tr Life in America, 1743-1776, by Carl Briden- 

augh. 


Commonwealth Club of California, San Fran- 
eisco, Calif., annually since 1931: Gold medal for 
fiction_to C. S. Forester, Berkeley, for The Good 
Shepherd; Gold medal for nonfiction to Allan 
Temko, Berkeley, for Notre-Dame of Paris. Un- 
classified silver medals_to Carl Bridenbaugh, 
Berkeley, for Cities in Revolt; Samuel Dickson, 
San Mateo, for the Streets of San Francisco; 
Aldous Huxley, Los Angeles, for Genius and the 
Goddess. Silver medal for California history to 
Irene D. Paden, Alameda, and Margaret E. 
Schlichtmann, San Leandro, for The Big Oak 
Flat Road. Silver medal for poetry to Delina 
Margct-Parle, Puente, for Symphony. Silver medal 
for juvenile book to Frederick A. Lane, Moss 
Beach, for Westward the Eagle. Honorable men- 
tion: Marion Garthwaite, Menlo Park, for You 
Just Never Know; Dr. Leon J. Richardson, San 
Francisco, for Singing in Sunshine. 


Christopher Book Awards, announced by the Rev. 
James Keller, founder of The Christophers, 18 E. 
48th St., New York, N. Y., to encourage personal 
responsibility and individual initiative for the 
common good in fields of communication. To Budd 
Schulberg, On the Waterfront; Rumer Godden, 
An Episode of Sparrows; Ruth Cranston, The 
Miracle of Lourdes; Agnes Turnbull, The Golden 
Journey; Ira Abery, The Five Fathers of Pepi. 


John Day Novel Award, by the John Day Co. 
and New School for Social Research, $250 advance, 
$250 for manuscript: Carl Hershfeld, New York. 


Dell-Western Award, $1,000 for best western 
novel published by Dell Publishing Co., given by 
Dell and Western Printing and Lithographing 
Co. to Will C. Brown (C. S. Bowles, Jr.) for The 
Border Jumpers. 


Dodd, Mead & Co, Awards—Librarian Prize, 
$1,500 advance on royalty, open to American li- 
brarian working with young people or children. 
Helen R. Sattley, director, School Library Service, 
N. Y. City Board of Education, Shadow Across The 
Campus, to be published in spring, 1957. Dodd, 


Mead in conjunction with Boy’s Life annual story. 


competition. Boy’s Life $1,000, for first serial 
rights, Dodd, Mead $1,000 in advance royalties. 
Pony Express Boy, by Marian Talmadge. Dodd, 
Mead, in conjunction with Compact, The Young 
People’s Digest, Compact $250 for first serial rights, 
Dodd, Mead $1,000 advance royalties. Oasis for 
Lucy, by Alexander L. Johnson 


Lucy Martin Donnelly Fellowship for distingushed 
writing, $3,000, by Bryn Mawr College, Pa.: Eliza- 
beth Bowen. 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award, honoring two 
presidents of Dutton, $1,000 for advanced study 
in the field of library work with children and 
young people, chosen by the American Library 
Assn.: John F. Huebler, asst. librarian, Univ. of 
Michigan’s Elementary School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Book Awards, 
chosen by national organizations: The Boy Scien- 
tist, by John Lewellen; His Indian Brother, by 
seit Wilson; The Buffalo Trace, by Virginia S. 
Hifert. 


Ellery Queen pater Awards, best short story: 
A. H. Z. Carr, for the Black Kitten. Special award 
of merit: Stanley Ellin, for the Blessington 
Method. Best first story: Michael Forrester, for 
Gifts to my People. 


Helen Dean Fish Award, by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., $500. Aylesa Forsee, for The Wirley’ Bird, 

Friends of American Writers, Chicago, $1,000, 
for book by native or resident midwesterner: Mrs. 
Carol Brink, St. Paul, Minn., for The Headland. 
Also a monetary award to Poetry Magazine. 


Friends of Literature, Chicago. Fiction award, 
$500, to Julia Siebel, for The Narrow Covering. 
Roce award, $100, to Adrienne Cecile Rich, for 
The Diamond Cutters. Also $100 to Poetry. 


Golden Book Award of the Catholic Writers 
Guild of America, New York, N. Y.: Jim Bishop, 
for The Day Lincoln Was Shot. 


Harper Prize Novel, biennially since 1922, for 
best novel submitted in competition, $10,000. 1956— 
Frank Callan Norris, for Tower In The West. 


Alice Davis Hitchcock Medallion, by Society of 
Architectural Historians: Talbot Hamlin for biog- 
Taphy, Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 

Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards. Annually at 
Un. of Mich., for creative writing. Drama: Har- 
riet Bennett Hamme, Mia Mine, $1,200; Robert G. 
Brown, Jamie Beckwith, $900. Essay: Leo Rockas, 
Didaskalos, $600; Hertha Striker, We Must Banish 
Oedipus Again, $400. Fiction: George Lea 3rd, 
Somewhere There’s Music, $1,200; Malcolm Bosse, 
Our Brave Little Band, $900; Ellen Adams, Col- 
lected Short Stories, $600. Poetry: Dallas E. Wiebe, 
An Egotistical Paraphrase, $700; Sylvia S. Camu, 
Poems for A, $500; Malcolm Bosse, Freight Cars 
of a New Morning, $400. 


Houghton Mifflin Fellowship, annually since 1935, 
for completion of a literary work. Eugene Burdick, 
for The Ninth Wave. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, Va. Annual award, $500. Alan Simp- 
son, Univ. of Chicago, for Puritanism in Old and 
New England. 

Jewish Book Council of America. For fiction_of 
Jewish interest, $250 to Jo Sinclair, for The 
Changelings; $250 to Sadie Rose Wellerstein, for 
contributions to Jewish juvenile literature; $100 
each, for poetry to Naphtali Gross (posthumously) 
and Hillel Bavli. 


Thomas Moore Association Medal, for ‘‘the year’s 
most distinguished contribution to Catholic pub- 
lishing’: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for The Cypresses 
Believe in God, by Jose Maria Gironella. 

National Book Awards, since 1950, by American 
Book Publishers Council, American Book-sellers 
Assn. and Book Manufacturers Institute of N.Y. 
for distinguished literary achievement as -a co- 
operative effort of the book publishing industry. 
Gold Medals. John O’Hara (fiction), for Ten 
North Frederick; Herbert Kubly (nonfiction), for 
American in Italy; W. H. Auden (poetry) The 
Shield of Achilles. 


National Couneil of Women: Rachel Carson, The 
Edge-of The Sea. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards. Estab. by 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor, Publishers Weekly. 
Annually, by a committee of the American Library 
Assn. Newbery Medal, for children’s book, Jean 
Lee Latham, Carry On, Mr. Bowditch. Caldecott 
Medal, for picture book for. children, Feodor Ro- 
jankovsky, Frog Went A-Courtin’. 


Ohioana Awards, annually by Ohioana Library 
Assn., to Jo Sinclair, for The Changelings; John 
F, Cady, for The Roots of French Imperialism in 
Eastern Asia; James Flora, for The Fabulous 
Firework Family. 

O. Henry Prize Awards, by Doubleday & Co., for 
short stories published in Prize Stories. Three an- 
nual prizes, $300, $200, and $100. Flannery O’Con- 
nor, Greenleaf; Herbert Gold, Encounter In Haiti; 
George P. Elliott, Miracle Play. 


Partisan Review Fellowships, first of 3 annual 
grants by ‘Rockefeller Foundation, $4,000 to un- 
married author, $2,700 to married author: Elizabeth 
Bishop, James Baldwin, Bernard Malmud, R. W. 

int. 


Edgar Allan Poe Awards, by Mystery Writers of 
America.. Best mystery novel, Beast in View, by 
Margaret Millar; best first mystery, The Perfec- 
tionist, by Lane Kauffmann. Also to Manly Wade 
Wellman, for Dead and Gone; Philip MacDonald, 
for short story; Joseph Hayes, for film of The 
Desperate Hours; Alvin Spinsley, Jr., for TV 
script; French Film Diabolique; Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, for mystery story book jackets. 

Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, Almanack 
Medal for distinguished publishing project, to Yale 
University Press for The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin. 
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. P, Putnam’s—University of North Carolina 
Avcrd, Jackson Burgess, $1000 to complete his 


novel Pillar of Cloud, 
womens i tio i yrs S ronie pice 
n’s Nationa) mr 
anual , for distinguished service in books. Mary 
icuthern  Oslifernin, Award, ty” Los Anceles 
rm ornia Award, 
Authors Club for best book by southern California 


to Spindletop, by John S. Pratt. Summerfi G. 
shorts acd: $1,000, of the Sons of the ublic 
of Texas, for best book about Republic of Texas: 


Thomas Wolfe Memorial—Glenn Tucker for Te- 
cumseh, Vision of Glory. 

William Allen White Medal, for children’s book, 
sponsored by White Library, Emporia, Kan., and 
chosen by Kansas school children: Marguerite 
Henry, for Brighty of the Grand Canyon. 

Woodrow Wilson Award, estab. 1948, by Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, New York, $1,000 an- 
nually, to encourage research and reflection in the 
field of politics, government and international re- 
lations. Announced at convention of American 
Political Science Association. To Louis Hartz, for 
his book The Liberal Tradition in America. 


BOY’S CLUBS OF AMERICA 


Junior Citizenship Award: Frank Boyce, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


CARVER AWARD 


By George Washington Carver Memorial Insti- 
tute, to Cardinal Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, for his outstanding contribution to 
ae betterment of race relations and human 
welfare. 


13, 


CATHOLIC AWARDS 


Catholic Peace Award, estab. 1952 by Catholic 
Assn. for Int’] Peace, to an American ‘‘whose out- 
standing achievements have helped: further the 
Christian principles of justice and charity.” 
Thomas E, Murray, Atomic Energy Commission. 


James J. Hoey Awards, since 1942, by Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York. Annually to two 
Catholic laymen, one white and one Negro. Paul 
G. King, Comptroller, South Carolina State Col- 
lege, Orangeburg, S. C.; Frank M. Folsom, Presi- 
dent, Radio Corporation of America. 


Laetare Medal, annually, since 1883 by Univ. of 
Notre Dame, as symbol of loyalty to Catholic ideals, 
to an outstanding Catholic. General Alfred M 
Gruenther. 


Cardinal Newman Award, by John Henry New- 
man Honorary Society, annually. Gold medal, to 
James A. Farley, former postmaster general 


AM. INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


William H. Walker Award, estab. 1936, to en- 
courage excellence in contributions to chemical 
engineering literature. To Dr. Edward W. Comings, 
Purdue Univ. Professional Progress Award in 
Chemical Engineering, $1,000, to Dr. Robert R. 
White, Univ. of Michigan. : 

SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Chemical Industry Medal, estab. 1933, 
medal. R. Lindley Murray. 
Perkin Medal. Dr, Edgar Clay Britton. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


ACS Award for Creative Work in Synthetic 
Organic Chemistry: Certificate and $1,000. Robert 
B. Woodward. ACS Award for Nuclear Applications 
in Chemistry: Certificate and $1,000, Melvin Calvin. 
ACS Award in Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry: Gold medal, $1,000, and travel allowance, 
Warren K, Lewis. ACS Award in Pure Chemistry: 
Certificate, $1,000 and travel allowance, Gilbert J. 
Stork. Beckman Award in Chemical Instrumenta- 
tion: Certificate, $1,000, and travel allowance, 
Ralph H. Miiller. Borden Award in the Chemistry 
of Milk: Gold medal, $1,000, and travel allowance, 
Stuart Patton. Fisher Award in Analytical Chem- 
istry: Etching, $1,000 and travel allowance, John 
H. Yoe. Fritzsche Award for research in essential 
oils: Gold medal and $1,000, D. H. R. Barton. 
Garvan Medal, to women for services to chemistry: 
Gold medal, Lucy W. Pickett. James T. Grady 


gold 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL 


Collingwood Prize for Juniors: John H. Schmert- 
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CONSERVATION AWARD 


By the Izaak Walton League of America for 
contribution to conservation of America’s Tre- 
sources. A bronze sculpture, to be held for a year, 
and a permanent citation. Arthur H. Carhart, 
Denver, Colo. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


Benjamin Altman first prizes, $1,500 each. 
Landscape painting—Ethel Magafan: Figure paint- 
ing—Morton Roberts. Edwin Palmer Memorial 
Prize, $1,000—Paul Wescott. 


EDISON SCHOLARSHIP 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, $1,000 college 
scholarship award: Bengt Richter, 17, Technical 
High School, Springfield, Mass. 


EGLESTON MEDAL 


Established in 1939 in memory of Prof. Thomas 
Egleston who, in 1864, founded the Columbia 
school of Mines. Given aon! to a Columbia 
alumnus _‘‘for distinguished engineering achieve- 
ment.’’ Felix E. Wormser, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, class of 1916. 


EINSTEIN AWARDS 


Albert Einstein Commemorative Awards, estab. 
1956, by Albert Einstein College of Medicine, N. 
Y. First awards, $1,000 and medal each. Hu- 
manities—Carl Sandburg; Citizenship—Herbert H. 
Lehman; Science—Dr. John von Neumann; Medi- 
cine—Dr. Stanley Cobb. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


Edison Medal Award, estab. 1909. Dr> Comfort 
A. Adams, Philadelphia. 

Lamme Gold Medal, Clinton R. Hanna, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOHN ERICSSON MEDAL 


By American Society of Swedish Engineers, New 
York. Gold medal, to Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom, RCA. 


ENRICO FERMI AWARD 


The Atomic Energy Commission is authorized by 
law to give $50,000, tax free, a medal and a cita- 
tion for a meritorious contribution to develop- 
ment, use or control of atomic energy. First award, 
1954, went to Enrico Fermi. Second, 1956, to Dr. 
John von Neumann, member of the Commission, 
for work on electronic ‘‘brains.’’ 

FLOWER SHOW AWARDS 

Announced annually at International F 
Show, New York. Fenwick Medal, Garden Clubs 
of America: Mrs. Donald L. Cleveland, Green- 
wich, Conn. Annie Burr Jennings Medal: Green- 
wich Garden Club. 

JAMES FORRESTAL MEMORIAL 

A medal, by National Security Industrigl Assn., 
for promoting cooperation between industry and 
government in interest of national security. Gen- 
eral Alfred M. Gruenther. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MEDAL 


Voted by the 84th Congress to commemorate the 


of the birth of Benjamin Frank- 


and the Swedish am lor to 

France signed a treaty of commerce and amity in 

Paris, the first of its kind with the new republic. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the promotion of the mechanic arts, 
founded 1824. Franklin Medal—Air Commodore Sir 
Frank Whittle, British aeronautical engineer, for 


ioneer work in developing aircraft es and 
igh speed flight. Edward Longstreth Medal— 
Floyd A. Firestone. Howard N. Potts Medal—Edwin 


H. Land, president, Polaroid Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass. Louis E. Levy Medal—Arthur W. Burks, Cari 
H. Pollmar, Don W. Warren, Jesse B. Wright, 
all of Uniy. of Michigan, and Robert McNaughton 
of Stanford Univ. Frank P. Brown Medal—Robert 
G. LeTourneau, pres.,-R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
Longview, Tex. Stuart Ballantine Medal—Ken- 
neth Bullington, engineer, Bell Telephone Labora- 


tories. z 
FREEDOM AWARD 


Annually since 1943 Be Freedom House, for serv- 
ices to the cause of freedom. President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Republic of the Philippines, 
and Governor Munos Marin of Puerto Rico. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 


Established 1949 at Valley Forge, Pa. Cash awards 
($100,000) and honor medals given annually for 
outstanding sermons, editorials, addresses, car- 
toons, etc., on the American way of life. Top 
awards are for $1,000 each; second place, $100. 

First place, general: Americans for the Com- 
petitive Enterprise System, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N. J., and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Advertising, Natl.: The Temken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio; Top Local 
Award: Florida Power & Light Co., Miami; Car- 
toon: Hy Rosen, Albany, N. Y.; Community Pro- 
grams: Chicago Key Clubs and Chicago Daily 
News; Company Employee Publications: The 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo.; Editorials: James 
D. Corriell, Boulder, Colo.; Essays: Felix J. Cuervo, 
Woodhaven, N. Y.; Letters from Armed Forces 
Personnel: A/2C Marko Miletich, Larson A.F.B., 
Wash.; 16 MM Motion Picture: National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in U. S., New_York; 
Photograph With Caption: A. Jack Ditoro, Haver- 
town, Pa.; Public Address: Hon. Harold R. Me- 
dina, New York; Radio Program: Radio Station 
WFIL, Philadelphia, Pa., cooperation with 
Philadelphia Board of Education; Sermon: Rev. 
A. T. Tomshany, Kalkaska, Mich.; Television Pro- 
gram: ZIV Television Programs, Inc., New York; 
College Campus Programs: The U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y.; High School Edi- 
torials: 50 Equal Awards of $100, and George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal; School Awards; 70 Principal 
School Awards, 50 Freedom Library Awards, 108 
Honor Medal Awards. Special Awards: E. O. Du- 
Pont-de Nemours and Co., Kiwanis International, 
National Society Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Office of Armed Forces Information_and 
Education. Freedom Leadership Medal: David 


Lawrence. 
JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 


The John Fritz Medal Board of Awards, estab- 
lished in 1902, is made up of representatives of the 
American Society. of Civil Engineers, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, and 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. To 
Admiral Ben Moreell, ch. of the board, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Franklin L. Burr Prize, $2,000 to Dr. Robert F. 
Griggs for outstanding work in geographic ex- 
ploration as leader of National Geographic expe- 
dition to the Mt. Katmai region, Alaska, between 
1912 and 1930. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Arthur Day Medal. Awarded ‘‘in recognition of 
outstanding achievement in the application of 
physics and chemistry to the solution of geologic 
problems.’”’ Prof. Alfred O. C. Nier, Univ. of 
Minnesota. 

Penrose Medal for original contribution in ge- 
ology. Prof. Arthur Holmes, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


GOLDEN REEL AWARDS 


Annual prizes sponsored by the Film Council of 
America, for films—the best. of previous year’s 
16mm productions—covering any subject (film and 
entrant): Categories—(1) The Face Of Lincoln, 
Uinversity of So. Calif.; (2) Production 5118, Wild- 
ing Picture Productions; (3) Thursday s_Children, 
British Information Services; (4) The Way Of 
The Navaho, Adventure Columbia Broadcast- 
ing: (5) The World That Nature Forgot, MPO 
Productions; (6) The Family Of Man, Adven- 
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ture Columbia Broadcasting; (7) Man With A 
Thousand Hands, International Harvester Co.; is} 
And So They Grow aus Film Productions; aS 
The Shield Of Faith, United World Films; (10 
Play It Safe, MPO Productions; (11) The Colour Of 
Life, National Film Board of Canada; (12) The 
Spray’s The Thing, John Sutherland Productions; 
13) The Man I Never Saw, Trustees of Athens 
‘ollege in Greece; (14) Edge of Silence, Telefilm 
Productions; (15) Fractures About 

Churchill-Wexler Film Productions: (16) P 


, Fil 
Radio, Univ. of Mississippi; (18) The Steadfas 
Soldier, Brandon Films: ) You ‘Are“There, 
Young America Films; (20) Tree Portraits, Wil- 


f Carlson Davidson Productions; (22) 
Madchen In Uniform, Contemporary Films. 


HADASSAH 


Henrietta Szold Award for Distinguished Hu- 
manitarian Service, by Hadassah, Women’s Zionist 
Org. to Dr. Isador Rabi, Columbia Univ., N. ¥. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL 


Annually, by the Assn. of the Alumni of Colum- 
bia College, to an alumnus for distinguished public 
service. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd. 1957 medal to Dr. Grayson Kirk, pres. of 
Columbia Univ. 


HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL 


Founded in memory of E. H. Harriman. An- 
nually donated by W. Averell Harriman and E. 
Roland Harriman. Award is made by the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety, to stimulate conservation 
of human life on railroads. Class A: Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co.; Class B: Duluth, Missabe and 
Iron Range Railway Co.; Class C: Bessemer and 
Lake Erie Railroad Co. 


HAYDEN MEMORIAL AWARD 


By American Academy of Natural Sciences, estab. 
1888 by Mrs. Emma W. Hayden in memory of her 
husband, Ferdinand V. Hayden, geologist and 
former director of U. S. Geological Survey. Gold 
medal and $300, every 3 years. 1956—Dr. Raymond 
Cecil Moore, professor of geology, Univ. of Kansas. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARDS 


Since 1949, by Sidney Hillman Foundation, ‘‘to 
perpetuate the ideals for which he lived and died.” 
Lecture Grants—Brandeis University, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Howard University, N. ¥Y. School_of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Univ. of Rochester, 
Roosevelt University, Univ. of Wisconsin, $1,000 
each; City College (CCNY), Univ. of Minnesota, 
New School, and Yeshiva University, $1,500 each. 
Scholarship Grants—Amal School in Jerusalem, 
$2,500; Chicago Medical School, $2,000; Hebrew 
University, $2,500; N. Y. State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, $2,000; Roosevelt Univ., 
$4,000; Maryville College, $2,000; Educational 
Foundation for the Apparel Industry, $2,000. 
Meritorious Public Service—Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, $1,000. Prize Awards—Ben H. Bagdikian, 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, for articles on civil 
liberties issues; Murrey Marder, Washington Post, 
for articles on the government security program; 
John Lord O’Brian, for book, National Security 
and Individual Freedom; Robert Engler, for articles 
in the New Republic; Reuben Levin, editor Labor, 
$500 each. 

HOOVER MEDAL 

Administered by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, with representation also by 
other engineering societies. Annually, for “‘dis- 
tinguished public service.’’ Herbert Hoover, Jr. 


CORDELL HULL AWARD 


Given annually by the volunteer bipartisan Com- 
mittee on Foreign Trade Education. To Paul G. 
Hoffman, for leadership in building U. S. foreign 
economic policy. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AWARD 


By the Joint Defense Appeal, annually, Silver 
medallion, given to a person ‘‘whose contributions 
to the national Welfare epitomize the ideals of 
American Freedom.’’ To Leon Lowenstein. 


HUNTINGTON HARTFORD FOUNDATION 
$500 each and 6 mos. residence at the Founda- 
tion, Pacific Palisades, Calif. Ernst Toch, com- 
poser; Edward Hopper, painter. 
SOCIETY OF ILLUSTRATORS 


Society of Illustrators, New York, bronze medal 
for distinguished achievement: William Oberhardt. 


Journalism Awards 
Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler Memorial Scholar- 
ship in journalism, annually, $1,000. First presen- 
tation in 1956, to Alton H, Slagle. 


The Knee,” 


Magazine, for article. Special citation to Dr. Paul 
Dudley White, for creating better public under- 
standing of heart disease during illness of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. } 

Heywood Broun Memorial, $500 annually by 
American Newspaper Guild: Clark Mollenhoff, Des 
Moines Register & Tribune and Minneapolis Star 
& Tribune. Special mention: Homer Bigart, New 
York Herald Tribune; Dan Parker, New York 
Mirror; Judith Crist, New York Herald Tribune; 
Philip Fine, Toledo Times. 


Maria Moors Cabot Awards, estab. 1939 by Dr. 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot. Annually by Columbia Uni- 
versity, for ‘‘ advancement of international Friend- 
ship in the Americas.’’ Gold medals to winners, 
silver plaques to newspapers they represent. Carl 
W. Ackerman, dean emeritus of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia Univ.; Jesus Al- 
varez del Castillo, editor and publisher, El In- 
formador, Guadalajara, Mexico; Roberto Garcia 
Pena, director, El Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia, 
Herbert L. Matthews, editorial board, New York 
‘Times; David Michel ‘Torino, director and owner, 
El Transigente, Salta,~ Argentina. Ackerman’s 
plaque went to the Graduate Sch. of Journalism. 


National Cartoonist Society Award. Charles 
Schulz, United Features Syndicate. 


Raymond Clapper Memorial, a scroll and $500 
annually by the Raymond Clapper Memorial Assn. 
to ‘inspire Washington newspapermen to emulate 
the high ideals he exemplified in his profession.” 
To Clark Mollenhoff, Des Moines Register & Tri- 
bune and Minneapolis Star & Tribune. Honorable 
mention: William H. Lawrence, New York Times. 


Benjamin Franklin Magazine Awards, annually 
since 1953, by Univ. of Illinois. Gold medal and 
scroll for public service by a magazine; $1,000 
and scroll for original reporting against serious 
obstacles; $500 and scroll in 6 other categories. 
Categories and winners: Depicting U. S. life, cul- 
ture or institutions—Robt. Bendiner, The Report- 
er. Interpreting foreign scene—Theo H. White, 
Collier’s. Depicting a person, living or dead—John 
B. Martin, Saturday Evening Post. Best_ short 
story—John D. MacDonald, Cosmopolitan. Science 
or health—Roland H. Berg, Look. Original report- 
ing—Sports Illustrated, on boxing. Public service 
—Woman’s Home Companion, on delinquency. Un- 
specified category—Life, on religions. 


Gilbert M. Hitchcock Scholarship, annually, 
$1,000 for study at Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia Univ. To William R. Pearman. 


Grantland Rice Fellowship award, $1,500 for 
study at Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia Univ. To Howard M. Tuckner, sports reporter, 
New York Times. 


Albert Lasker Medical Journalism Awards, an- 
monly. by the Nieman Foundation (Harvard Univ.) 
for the Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation, for 
outstanding reporting on medical research and 
public health, each $1,000, a scroll and silver 
statuette of the Winged Victory. Selig Greenberg, 
Providence, R.I. Journal & Bulletin; Mrs. Joan 
Geyer, Provo (Utah) Daily Herald; Steven M. 
Spencer, Saturday Evening Post; TV series, The 
ee Medicine, Smith, Kline & French, Phil- 
adelphia. - 


Missouri Awards in Journalism, estab. by Walter 
Williams, first dean of the School of Journal- 
ism, Univ. of Missouri. Normally one medal is 
given each year to a distinguished American news- 
paper, a distinguished foreign newspaper, an out- 
standing American journalist (usually in the news 
field), to a distinguished alumnus of the Missouri 
School of Journalism, and to an outstanding 
Missouri editor or publisher. The Los Angeles 
Times; Louis N. Bowman, publisher, Tri-County 
News, King City, Mo.; Boyd Carroll, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; Allen Kander, pres., Allen Kander 
& Co. Washington, D.C.; Alfred H. Kirchhofer, 
editor, Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News; William 
Mapel, pres., Publishers’ Assn. of N.Y. City. 


Nieman Fellowships, by Harvard University since 
1937, to promote and elevate standards of journal- 
ism in the U.S. and educate persons specially qual- 
ified for journalism. Bequest of Agnes Wahl Nie- 
man, widow of founder of Milwaukee Journal, 
Lucius W. Nieman. 

Nieman Fellows for 1956-57: Robert Fishburne 
Campbell, Journal and Sentinel, Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; Hale Champion, San Francisco Chronicle: 
Burnell Albert Heinecke, Sun-Times, Chicago: 
Anthony Lewis, New York Times; Harold Vincent 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 


Liston, Jr., Pantagraph, Bloomin “ 
Toles Coes ate cee Sie bo, Ale aid, 
‘Wilhelm kamp, Christian Science 


Ga.; W Worthy, Afro-American and > 
Lawson Martin Wright, Jr., Times Dispatch, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Overseas Press Club Awards. For reporting from 
New York Times; 


R. Murrow, ei World affairs originating in 


e, ABC. Magazine reporting, 
Foreign, Theo. H. White, Collier’s. Interpretation 
of foreign affairs, Press, Walter Lippmann, N. Y. 


George Polk Memorial Awards, annually by 
Long Island Univ. ‘‘for distinguished achievements 
in journalism.”’ Barrett McGurn, New York Herald 
Tribune; Thomas J. Hamilton, New York Times; 
Milton Mayer. The Reporter Magazine; Fern Maria, 
Peter J. McElroy, and William Dufty, New York 
Post; Bob Greene, Newsday; Gertrude Samuels, 
New York Times Magazine; William Attwood, Look; 
William Sauro, United Press Newspictures; the 
National Broadcasting Co.; Redbook magazine. 


Ernie Pyle Prize, by the Scripps-Howard Ernie 
Pyle Memorial Fund. $1,000 each and_ bronze 
plaques to Andrew Tully, staff writer for Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, for series on how people in 
Russia live; Kayes Gary, reporter, the Charlotte 
(N.C.) Observer, for gentleness and understanding 
shown in feature stories about people. Special In- 
stitutional Award, $4,000 to Ohio State University 
School of Journalism. 


Reid Fellowship Awards, by Reid Foundation. 
$5,000 each, for study abroad, to newspapermen 
and women with at least 5 years of editorial ex- 
perience and proven ability and intention to make 
journalism an enduring career. To: Hen S 
Berns, Miami Herald; David R. Bowers, Idaho 
State Journal; Wilfredo Braschi, E] Mundo, Puerto 
Rico; Jane Tyson Hall, News & Observer, Raleigh, 
N.C.; William Paul Hills, Watertown (N.Y.) Daily 
Times; Bertram Borgen Johanssen, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


William the Silent Award for Journalism, 4 
Dutch news prize, annually, to a correspondent, 
dees to have done the most to further Dutch- 
United States understanding. Sponsored by private 
Dutch citizens. 1956 award, gold medal and $1,500, 
was presented by Prince Bernhard of the Nether- 
lands to Don Cook, chief of New York Herald 
Tribune’s London Bureau, for story on Dutch 
efforts in repairing damage caused by floods. 


Silurian Society Awards, for most distinguished 
newspaper writing of the year. Robert H. Prall, 
N.Y. World-Telegram and Sun; Nick Sorrentino, 
Seed News; Joseph E. Evans, Wall Street 

ournal. 


Woman’s Press Club of N.Y. City. To Miss Mar- 


garet Parton, for articles on juvenile delinquenc: 
in N.Y, Herald Tribune. : - sf 


LANE BRYANT AWARDS 


For volunteer service to their communities, $1,000 
each, to Mrs, Wm. Burns, New Haven, Conn., 
and to United Church Women of Atlanta, Ga. 


CHARLES F. KETTERING MEDAL 


Estab. 1956, annually. By American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and 5 other engineering so- 
cieties. First medal to Charles F. Kettering. 


JOSEPH W, LIPPINCOTT AWARD 
By American Library Association, annually, for 
notable professional achievement in any field of 
library activity, $500. Donor, Mr. Lippincott. 
to Ralph Ulveling, director, Detroit Public 


Library. 
LORD AND TAYLOR 


Annual awards for distinguished contributi 
freedom, tolerance and good government: wae 
Bunche; John Sherman Cooper; Jos. Welch; Roger 
W. Straus; David Sarnoff; Sen. Margaret Chase 
amie Sys British Consul Gen- 

; Jean de Lagarde, French Consul : 
$5,000 to Freedom House. Genres 


MACMILLAN CO. FELLOWSHIP 


For study at Teachers’ College, Columbi 
$3,000, to Walter Harold MacGinitie Calif, Oe’ 
AMER. SOC. OF MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
ASME Medal: Harry F. Vickers, Sperry Rod 
pe EIST Reed Warner Medal: James Keith 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 
Albert Sauveur Achievement Award: Edgar H. 


aa 


. H. Bisenman, Sec., ASM. Research Medal: 
Chas. M. White, Republic Steel Corp. Teaching 
Award: Dr, Ernest P. Nippes, sSelaer Poly- 
technic Inst. Henry Marion Howe Award: Dr. 
Alexander R. Troiana, Case Inst. of Technology: 
Dr. Wm. J. Barnett, General Electric; Dr. R. 
P, Frohmberg, North American Aviation. 


MURRAY-GREEN AWARD 


Annually by the AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee in memory of Philip Murray, late Presi- 
dent of CIO and William Green, late President of 
AFL to ‘‘an outstanding humanitarian’: Herbert 
H. Lehman. 


Musie Awards 


Concert Artists Guild Awards, annually. First 
prize to Daniel Pollack, pianist, Los Angeles. Sec- 


ond prize to Joan Marie Moynagh, soprano, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Alice M. Ditson Award, annually, $1,000, by 


Columbia Univ. to American conductor for services 
to American music: Victor Alessandro. 


Henry Hadley Medal, of National Assn. for Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors, annually, for serv- 
ices to American music. Edwin Hughes, pianist. 
Citations of merit: Thomas Schippers and Franz 
Waxman, conductors; Herbert Elwell, composer; 
Arturo Sonohano, composer-conductor. 


Kimber Award in Instrumental Music, estab. by 
John E,. Kimber, Niles, Calif.; administered by the 
San Francisco Foundation. Gold medal and $5,000 
to California youth, 18 or under, for proficiency in 
piano, violin or violoncello. To Marilyn Ann 
Neeley, pianist, Glendale, Calif. 


Naumburg Music Prizes, estab. 1920, a competi- 
tion, by Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation. 
Winners of recitals: Wayne Conner, tenor, Phila- 
delphia; George Katz, pianist, New York; Donald 
McCall, cellist, Philadelphia. 

New York Music Critics Circle, citations: Best 
new opera of 1955—Troilus and Cressida, by Wil- 
liam Walton, at City Center, N.Y. Best new or- 
chestral work—Fantaisies Symphoniques, by Bohu- 
slay Martinu. 

Student Composers Awards, estab. 1951, by 
Broadcast Music, Inc., $7,500 annually in scholar- 
ships and subsistence prizes to student composers 
in U.S. and Canada. Michael Kassler, $500; Donald 
Jenni, $500. No other awards granted in 1955. Bal- 
ance, $6,500, to be added to award fund for follow- 
ing year’s competition. 


PHILADELPHIA AWARD 
Estab. 1921 by Edward W. Bok.; a medal and 
$10,000 annually to a citizen of Philadelphia for 
‘advancing the best and largest interests of the 
community of which Philadelphia is the center.’ 
To Joseph S: Clark, Jr., former mayor of Phila- 
delphia. 


_ - Poetry Awards 

Academy of American Poets, Lamont Award to 
Philip Booth, faculty, Wellesley College, for Letter 
From a Distant Land. 

Bollingen Prize in Poetry, Yale Univ. Library, 
estab. 1949, $1,000 to Conrad Aiken for A Letter 
From Li Po, and Other Poems, 

Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards, announced 
annually by the Poetry Society of America. $1,250 
to Rolfe Humphries for Poems, Collected and New. 
Two prizes of $250 each, for poems in magazines: 
Phyllis McGinley and Robert Hillyer. 

Boston Arts Festival Award, for poetry, $500. 
Archibald MacLeish. ft 
Robert Frost Fellowship in Poetry, by Bread Loa 
Writers’ Conference, Middlebury College, Vt. and 
Henry Holt & Co.: Herbert A, Kenny, Manchester, 

Mass. 

National League of Pen Women, for poetry: 
cae Merchant, for The Greatest of These. 

t Awards of Poetry Magazine. Levinson 
Priso-- Stanley Kunitz. Harriet Monroe Prize— 
David Jones. Also awards to Sydney Goodsir Smith, 
Mona Van Duyn, Charles Tomlinson, Jean Gar- 
rigue, and Hayden Carruth. 

try Society of America, annual awards, $100 
and’ $50. To Virginia Earle ‘and Gustav Davidson, 
Alexander Droutzkoy Memorial, gold medal and 
$100, Louis Untermeyer. Reynolds Lyric Award, 
William D. Barney. Edna St. Vincent Millay Mem- 
orial, Donald Hall. Ridgely Torrence Memorial, 
Adrienne Cecile Rich. William Rose Benet Memor- 
jal, Norman Nicholson. Poetry Chap-Bock Award, 
Thomas H. Johnson, Walt Whitman Award, Gay 
Wilson Allen. Emily S. Hamblen Award, Stanley 
Gardner. Shelley Memorial, George Abbe. 

Yale Series of Younger Poets. James Wright, 
Seattle, Wash., for The Green Wall. 


- Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 
~~ Dix, Jr., Aluminum Co. of America. Gold Medal: 
4 oe n America. d Meda) 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Popular Photography magazine contest, first 
prizes, $1,000 each, in black and white and color 
categories, to: Carl Bakal, New York (black and 
white); Richard Mitchell, Amenia, N.Y. (color); 
Other prizes: (black and white)—$1,000, Maurice 
Henry, Paris, France; $750, Vernon L. Smith, Ja- 
maica, N.Y.; $500, Jack Berger, Manitoba, Canada; 
$250, Leif Eliasson, Karlstad, Sweden. (color)— 
$1,000, Calvin O. Dean, Saskatchewan, Canada; 
$750, Jack A. Goldsack, Great Neck, N.Y.; $500, 
Otto Daettwyler, Switzerland; $250, W. Eugene 
Smith, Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSN. 


Sedgwick Memorial Medal, for distinguished serv- 
ice in public health. Dr, Frederick W. Jackson, 
former director of health and welfare, Canadian 
Dept. of National Health and welfare, Ottawa. 


DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD 


U.S. Navy’s highest civilian citation. To Gilbert 
A. Davidson; Charles Draper; George S. Fouch; 
George S. Hallas; John B. Hawley, Jr.; Harold 
A. Kane; K. T. Teller; Roger M. Kyes; Fred L. 
Maytag, 2d; James A, Michener; Walter A. Shaef- 
fer, 2d; James H. Smith, Jr. 


Radio and Television Awards 


Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, an- 
hually since 1948, ‘‘Emmy”’ statuettes. Peter Pan 
(single program); Ed Sullivan Show (variety 
series), Producers’ Showcase (dramatic series); 
Lloyd Nolan and Mary Martin (single dramatic); 
Phil Silvers and Lucille Ball (starring in series); 
Art Carney and Nanette Fabray (support in series); 
You'll Never Get Rich (comedy series); Phil 
Silvers and Nanette Fabray (starring in comedy 
series); Hit Parade (music series); Perry Como and 
Din Shore (singers); Lassie (children’s series): 
Disneyland (action or adventure series); Marcel 
Marceau (specialty act); Edward R. Murrow (news 
commentator or reporter); Matinee Theatre, NBC 
(contribution to daytime programming); A-Bomb 
Coverage, CBS (special event or news program); 
Omnibus (documentary); $64,000 Question (audi- 
ence participation); You'll Never Get Rich, Terry 
Ryan (comedy script); Patterns, Rod Serling 
(original teleplay script); Producers’ Showcase, 
Fred Coe (production-live series); Disneyland, 
Walt Disney (production-film series); Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, Ford Star Jubilee, Franklin Schaff- 
ner (direction—live series); You’ll Never Get Rich, 
Nat Hiken (direction—film series). 


Kraft Television Theater Playwrights’ Award, 
first award, $50,000, to William Noble, for Snap- 
finger Creek, a story on the South. 


Alfred I. du Pont annual awards in_ television 
and radio for contributions to public welfare. How- 
ard K. Smith, CBS, London, commentator; WTIC, 
Hartford, Conn., for educational and cultural 
programs; WICC, Bridgeport, Conn., for disaster 
services and community welfare. 


George Foster Peabody Radio and Television 
Awards, estab. 1940. Designed to honor meritorious 
Service by broadcasters. TV awards: Entertain- 
ment—Jackie Gleason (CBS) and Perry Como 
(NBC); News—Douglas Edwards (CBS); Youth 
and Children’s Programs—‘‘Lassie’’ of CBS; Dra- 
matic Entertainment—Producers’ Showcase (NBC); 
Education—Dr. Frank Baxter, KNXT (CBS), and 
citation to Adams Family series on Omnibus 
(CBS); Local Public Service—citation to WMT- 
TV (CBS), Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and to KQED, 
San Francisco. Radio awards: Public Service— 
to Saul Haas, pres., station KIRO (CBS) in recog- 
nition of community development program, De- 
mocracy Is You; Education—Biographies in Sound 
(NBC). Radio-Television awards: Music—Voice of 
Firestone (ABC); Public Service—Slyvester L. 
Weaver, Jr., chairman, NBC, for pioneering pro- 
gram concepts shown in Monitor, Weekday, Wide 
Wide World, and Spectaculars; Promotion of In- 
ternational Understanding—Quincy Howe (ABC), 
and citation to Assignment India (NBC). 


Robert E. Sherwood Television Awards, annually, 
by the Fund for the Republic, for telecast plays 
dealing with freedom, justice and tolerance. Awards 
to be divided among producer, director and writer 
of each play. $20,000 to I Was Accused (Armstrong 
Circle Theatre), Jerome Coopersmith, William Cor- 
rigan, David Susskind; $20,000 to Tragedy in a 
Temporary Town (Alcoa), Reginald Rose, Sidney 
Lumet, Herbert Brodkin; $15,000 to Desegregation— 
Baltimore. Report, documentary, Gray Johnson 
Poole, Kennard Calfee, Herbert B. Cahan, with 
‘silver plaque to WAAM, Baltimore. 


ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC SERVICE 
Public Service Awards, based on grant of $450,- 
000 by John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, administered by 
‘Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
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iv. In recognition 
national Affairs of Princeton Univ Peles enable 


end time ‘ 
CAS ieee es 
annual awards caree) a Af Stee Arms 


. Rosen- 
thal; Willis H. Shapley; Julius Shiskin; William 


R. Wan Dersal; Richard J. Weiss. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 


Awarded by Theodore Roosevelt Assn. since 1923, 
for distinguished services and leadership. Hermann 


Hagedorn and Prof. Samuel Morison in literature. 


Clarence B. Randall for public service. 
ROTARY FELLOWSHIPS 


Established in 1947, to promote international 
understanding. Rotary International in 1956 gave 
827 Fellowships for one year of study abroad to 
outstanding college graduates. Grants average 


é DAVID SARNOFF FELLOWSHIP 


By Radio Cory. of America at New York Univ. 
College of Engineering, $3,500. Manush Raship, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


AMER. ASSN. FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


Newcomb Cleveland Prize, estab. 1923 by New- 
comb Cleveland to the author of a paper repre- 
senting a contribution to science; $1,000. Seymour 
S. Cohen, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Theobold Smith Award in Medical Sciences, 
éstab. 1936 by Eli Lilly & Co. Bronze medal and 
$1.000. Robert A. Good, Univ. of Minnesota Medi- 
cal School. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES AWARD 

Estab. 1913 by National Institute of Social Sci- 
ences. Gold medals, to Dr. Henry T. Heald; Mrs. 
Oswald B. Lord; Clarence G. Michalis. 

SPINGARN MEDAL 

Estab. 1914 by Joel E. Spingarn. Awarded an- 
nually by the National Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People, for the highest achievement of 
an American Negro. Jackie Robinson of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. National League baseball team. 


Theatre Awards 


Antoinette Perry Awards (Tonys), annually 
Since 1946-47 by the American Theatre Wing for 
the season’s outstanding contribution to the thea- 
tre, 1955-56 season: Play—The Diary of Anne 
Frank. Musical—Damn Yankees. Stars—Julie Har- 
ris, Paul Muni, Gwen Verdon, and Ray Walston. 
Featured players—Ed Begley, Russ Brown, Una 
Merkel, and Lotte Lenya. Direction—Tyrone Guth- 
rie, The Matchmaker. Choreography—Robert Fosse, 
Damn Yankees. Costumes—Alvin Colt, Pipe Dream. 
Scenery—Peter Larkin, No Time For Sergeants. 
Citation to Harry Green for services as electrician 
and sound man in Middle of The Night. Special 
Citations to the Theatre Collection of the New 
York Public Library, and Three Penny Opera. 


Barter Theatre of Virginia Award, estab. 1940 
at Abingdon, Va., for distinguished performance 
by an American during New York season: Julie 
Harris in The Lark. 


Clarence Derwent Awards, for best non-featured 
performances, $500 each: Frances Sternhagen in 
The Admirable Bashville, and Gerald Hiken in 
Uncle Vanya. 


Delia Austrian Medal, of Drama League of New 
York, for distinguished performances: David 
Wayne, The Ponder Heart. 


Jamestown Corp., Williamsburg, Va., biennial 
play contest, 1956: First prize $1,000 to Margaret 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships; Mrs. America 


ee 

ilins, Staunton, Va., for Rebellion, Second, $500, 

fo ciate tia Ceonsiie Ala., for Snoy 
Feather and the Captain. 


Lambs Club, New York, first annual awards of 
silver for noteworthy contri to the 
theatre: Dow ; Andy Griffith; Josephine 
Hull; Patricia 3 red Lunt; Lynn Fontanne; 
Paul Muni; ward G. Robinson; Susan Stras- 
berg; Gwen Verdon. 


bert Foundation Award, a gold medal. Ker- 
che “tn xe marties! of the most 
to the New 


Variety’s Poll of New York Drama Critics on best 
performances 1955-56. Drama: Michael Redgrave 
(Tiger at the Gates), Julie Harris (The Lark). 
Musical: Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews (both My 


for Sergeants), Susan Strasberg (Diary of Anne 
Frank) Director: Moss H Fair Lady). 
Scenic er: Jo Mielziner (The Lark, Mos‘ 


Ha) Fella).. Composer: Frederick Lowe (My Fair 
Sade: Lyrics: Alan Jay Lerner rs. Fair Lady). 
Most Playwright: Paddy Chayefsky. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


Medal of Honor, to John Gregory. Herbert 
Adams Memorial Medal, to Sidney Waugh. Lind- 
say Morris Memorial Prize, $150, to Adlai S. Har- 
din. Mrs. Louis Bennett Prize, $50, to Abram 
Belskie. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Bernard M. Baruch Medal, annually, for the 
“greatest contribution to the cause of American 
security, unity and world peace.’’ Henry Cabot 


Lodge, Jr. 
VOLKER AWARD 


William Volker Distinguished Service Award, 
$15,000, given at intervals by anonymous donor, 
administered in Burlingame, Calif. Dr. Ludwig 
Mises, visiting professor, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, New York Univ. 


WOODROW WILSON AWARD 


By Woodrow Wilson Foundation, New York, 
bronze plaque, for ‘‘meritorious service to democ- 
racy, public welfare, liberal thought or peace 
through justice.’”” To Gen. George C. Marshall. 


STEPHEN WISE AWARDS 


Four annual awards, a scroll and $1,000, by 
American Jewish Congress, in the fields of human 
rights, Jewish culture, Jewish welfare, 
development of Israel. The New York Times, 
Maurice Samuel, and President Yitzhak Ben Zvi 
of Israel. No award was made in the field of 
Jewish welfare. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AWARDS 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, awards 
for community welfare projects initiated by clubs, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. co-sponsor. Grand prize, 
$10,000, to Matrons Club, Abbeville, Ga.: $5,000 
to Junior Woman’s Club, Altoona, Pa.: $3,000 to 
Seward Woman’s Club, Seward, Alaska; $1,000 each 
to Junior Woman's Clubs of Coolidge, Ariz., Hemp- 
stead, Md., East Camden, N. J., San Pedro, Calif., 
and Woman’s Club, Midway, Ky. Clubs in foreign 
cities received prizes of $500, $300, $200. Citations 
for excellence motion pictures: The Court 
Martial of Billy Mitchell; A Man Called Peter. 


Mrs. America Contest 


The 18th annual Mrs. America Homemaking 
Contest was held May 7-12, 1956, at Ellinor Vil- 
lage, Daytona Beach, Fla. and Mrs, Cleo Maletis 
of Portland, Ore., was chosen Mrs. America for 
1957. She is 31, the mother of 3 children aged 7, 4 
and 2. Her gifts, worth $15,000, included a tour of 
Europe and the Belgian Congo via airplane; a 
2-week vacation at Ellinor Village, an assembled 
kitchen, a sedan, a gas water heater, a gas 
range, a gas refrigerator, a set of cooking utensils 
and the Blue Flame trophy of the American Gas 
Assn. Mrs. Maletis is a graduate of the University 
of Washington with a degree in home economics 
and the wife of a beverage company executive. 

Second place went to Mrs. Anne Mitchell . of 
Monroe, La., wife of an insurance man, mother 


of 2; third place to Mrs. Gloria Buth of Columbus, 
Ohio, wife of a Lutheran pastor, mother of 4. 
Finalists were chosen by city, county and state 
elimination contests in the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia, and special awards were 
given for specific skills in homemaking. State 
finalists and their husbands received a 2-week 
vacation at Ellinor Village and the Mrs. America 
of 1956, Mrs. Ramona Deitemeyer of Lincoln, 
Nebr., received $1,000 from Bert Nevins, managing 
director, and a special award from the American 
Gas Assn., which, with DeSoto Motor Corp, and 
gas companies of the various states promoted 
the contest. In 1956 200,000 women applied for 
entry. The 1957 finals will be held in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. May 7-14, 1957. 


Chronology—December, 1955 


CHRONOLOGY 
Dee. 1, 1955 to Dee. 1, 1956 
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Classified by Months Under 


WASHINGTON—FOREIGN—UNITED 


December—1955 


WASHINGTON 


Federal Aid to Education—After four days of 
meetings in Washington, the White House Con- 
ference on Education adopted Dec. 1 a report 
calling for increased Federal aid to public educa- 
tion and opposing Federal aid for non-public 
Schools. The 1,800 delegates favored Government 
support by more than 2 to one. The conference 
also proposed encouragement of high school and 
college students to become teachers and called 
for efforts to increase public interest in education. 


Dulles on Goa—Secy. of State John Foster Dulles 
aroused a storm of protest in India by his refer- 
ence Dee. 2 to Goa, a disputed Portuguese enclave 
on India’s west coast, as a ‘‘Portuguese province.’’ 
Dulles on Dec. 6 made it clear that the United 
States was strictly neutral in the dispute between 
India and Portugal over Goa. But he maintained 
that ‘‘as far as I know, all the world regards it 
(Goa) as a Portuguese province.”’ 


Civil Aeronautics Administrator Resigns—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Dec. 10 accepted the resignation 
of Civil Aeronautics Administrator Frederick B. 
Lee, who said he quit at the request of Secy. of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks. Deputy Administrator 
Charles J. Lowen, Jr., was. promoted to Lee’s 
post. Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D.-Okla.), 
Senate Aviation Subcommittee ch., accused Weeks 
and other high Commerce Dept. officials of try- 
ing to seize control of all civil aviation and said 
his subcommittee would investigate Lee’s ouster. 


Rockefeller Quits U. S. Post—President Eisen- 
hower Dec. 19 accepted the resignation of Nelson 
A. Rockefeller as Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent in charge of psychological strategy. Rocke- 
feller had served in Federal posts without salary 
since 1940. He said his resignation was prompted 
by ‘‘compelling personal responsibilities.’’ On 
Jan. 28, William H. Jackson, former deputy 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency, was 
named to succeed Rockefeller. 


FOREIGN 


La Prensa Restored to Owners—Dr. Alberto 
Gainza Paz returned to Argentina from the 
United States Dec. 1 to resume control of the 
newspaper La Prensa, seized from his family 
April 12, 1951, by the later-deposed Peron dic- 
tatorship. Dr. Gainza resumed publication in 
Buenos Aires Feb. 3. 

West Firm on Berlin—The United States, Britain 
and France rejected Dec. 1 Soviet claims that the 
four-power status of Berlin was ended and that 
the East German government was_ sovereign in 
East Berlin. Dr. James B. Conant, U. S. Amb. 
to West Germany, said Dec. 2: ‘‘We will remain 
in Berlin until.the day of German reunification 
and will continue to help West Berlin as we 
have done in the past.’’ 


French General Election—The French Cabinet 
Dec. 2 ordered a national election Jan. 2. The 
election was necessitated by a government decree 
dissolving the National Assembly after it failed 
to give Premier Edgar M. Faure a vote of confi- 
dence. Faure had sought to advance the election 
nearly 6 months from its constitutionally 
scheduled date, June, 1956, to head off a new 
coalition formed by former Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France to oust the government. Overthrown on 
this issue, Faure invoked a constitutional pro- 
cedure providing for dissolution of the Assembly 
when 2 governments are defeated by absolute 
majorities on confidence votes within 18 months. 
The Mendes-France government had fallen under 
such circumstances in February, 1955. 


Argentine Revolt Thwarted—The provisional 
Argentine government of Maj. Gen. Pedro 
Aramburu was reported Dec. 7 to have broken 
up the first counter-revolutionary plot against 
it. Among dozens of persons arrested were close 
advisers of Maj. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi, former 
provisional president. 

Attlee an Earl—In London Dec. 7, Queen Eliza- 
beth II conferred an earldom on Clement R. 
Attlee, 72, following his resignation as leader of 


NATIONS—GENERAL EVENTS 


the British Labor Party, a post he had held for 
20 years. Prime Minister from 1945 to 1951, Attlee 
presided over establishment of the welfare state 
and the ending of British control in India, Burma 
and Ceylon. On Dec. 14 Hugh Gaitskell, 49, an 
economist, was chosen to succeed Attlee as leader 
of the party and Her Majesty’s Opposition in the 
House of Commons. Gaitskell served as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in Attlee’s Labor Cabinet. 


Israeli-Syrian Clashes—Israeli forces attacked 
Syrian positions northeast of the Sea of Galilee, 
Dec. 11, with 56 Syrians and 6 Israeli soldiers 
killed. Israel asserted the raid was in retaliation 
against Syrian attacks on Israeli fishermen, The 
U.N. Palestine truce chief, Maj. Gen. E. L. M. 
Burns, reported to the Security Council Dec. 21 
that the Israeli attack was a ‘‘deliberate violation” 
of the 6-yr.-old Palestine armistice. Syria, Dec. 
22, demanded the U.N. expel Israel and order 
economic sanctions against it for the attack. 


John Returns to West Germany—Dr. Otto 
John, former West German. intelligence chief, 
who deserted to East Germany in 1954 and 
broadcast against the West returned Dec. 12. 


Soviet Leaders’ Asian Tour—During 2 good- 
will tour of India, Burma and Afghanistan, Nov. 
17-Dec. 19, Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin 
and Communist party chief Nikita S. Khrushchev 
repeatedly assailed the Western powers as ‘“‘im- 
perialists’’ and ‘war-mongers.”..The Russians 
supported India’s claims to Kashmir, also claimed 
by Pakistan, and said it was ‘‘a shame’’ for 
Portugal to control Goa. They promised steel 
and mining equipment in exchange for Indian 
raw materials and finished goods. They attacked 
the former British colonial rule in Burma, and 
told the Burmese that ‘‘the British were Sitting 
here on your necks and were robbing your people.” 
The Soviet leaders offered industrial and irriga- 
tion equipment in exchange for Burma’s surplus 
rice. They supported Afghan demands that 5,000,- 
000 Pathan tribesmen in Western Pakistan be 
permitted to form an independent state. They 
granted a $100,000,000 loan to Afghanistan. 

At the close of their visit to India, Dec. 13, 
the Soviet leaders joined Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru in a statement declaring “there 
is no course open but that of disarmament’ to 
establish world peace. The statement condemned 
the West's defense efforts through military al- 
liances. Five days later the Soviet leaders and 
Afghanistan joined in a statement supporting the 
principles of coexistence, Chinese Communist 
membership in the U.N., ‘‘universal disarmament’’ 
and an “absolute ban on atomic weapons.” 

Prime Minister Nehru was reported to have 
told a closed meeting of his Congress party 
Dec. 22 that he was embarrassed by some of the 
Soviet leaders’ statements, including one that 
the Western Allies had sent Nazi armies against 
Russia in World War II. 

Bulganin, reporting on the tour to the Supreme 
Soviet Dec. 29, said a ‘“‘great contribution has 


_ been made to world peace by the development of 


friendly relations between the-Soviet Union, India, 
Burma and Afghanistan.’’ 


Egyptian Dam on the Nile—The United States 
and Great Britain assured Egypt Dec. 16 of finan- 
cial assistance to start construction of the $1.3 
billion high dam on the Nile at Aswan. They 
offered Egypt an initial grant of $70,000,000, of 
which the U. S. share would be $56,000,000 and 
Britain would put up $14,000,000 in blocked 
sterling (money owed to Egypt by Britain for 
goods and services during and after World War 
II). U. S. and Britain said they would also con- 
sider favorably additional grants and loans to 
help pay for the final phase of construction. 
Decision of the West to go ahead was speeded by 
a Soviet offer to finance the dam. 

“Substantial agreement’’ on a $200,000,000 loan 
to Egypt from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction & Development was announced Feb. 9. 
The plan called for Egypt to spend $900,000,000 
of its local and foreign currencies. The remain- 
ing $400,000,000 in foreign currencies was to be 
obtained from World Bank and Western powers, 
particularly the U. S. and Britain. Egypt esti- 
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mated the dam would make possible reclamation 
of 2,000,000 acres through irrigation of the 
desert, supply 10 billion kwh of electricity an- 
nually and save millions of dollars by flood 
control and regulation of the flow of water. 


NATO Council Meeting—After a two-day meet- 
ing in Paris Dec. 16 the North Atlantic Council, 
directing body of NATO, noted the ‘“‘recent pro- 
vocative moves and declarations by the Soviet 
Union regarding the Middle East and Asia.’’ 
The Council ‘‘recognized that these tactics, 
coupled with a continued increase in Soviet mili- 
tary capability, created new problems and a 
new challenge to the free world.’’ The Council 
approved closer coordination of the West European 
air defense system and authorized a pilot project 
as a start toward developing a radar air-raid 
warning screen with radio communications that 
could not be jammed by an enemy. The Council 
agreed to hold a special conference in February at 
which the NATO Standing Group (U.S., Britain 
and France) would give smaller countries informa- 
tion on strategy and new weapons. 


Pro-Germans Win in Saar—The Saar Dec. 18 
elected a new parliament dominated by 3 parties 
pledged to speedy union of the industrial border 
state with Germany. 


British Cabinet Revision—Selwyn Lloyd re- 
placed Harold Macmillan as Foreign Secretary 
and Macmillan replaced Richard A. Butler as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in major cabinet 
changes announced Dec. 20 by British Prime 
Min. Sir Anthony Eden. Butler was named Leader 
of the House of Commons and Lord Privy Seal. 


USSR Military Budget Cut—The Supreme 
Soviet approved Dec. 28 a 1956 national budget 
including a reduction of 8.5% in expenditures on 
Soviet Union armed forces. Defense spending for 
1956 was set at 102.5 billion rubles compared with 
112.123 billion rubbles in 1955. (Ruble was officially 
valued by the USSR at 25c but Western experts 
said its purchasing power was considerably less). 
Finance Min. Arsney G. Zverev said money saved 
would go to develop the national economy, par- 
ticularly heavy industry, and to education. 


Geneva Spirit Fades—East-West relations 
reached a new low since the July Geneva summit 
conference when Soviet Premier Bulganin and 
Communist party chief Khrushchev on Dec. 29 
loosed bitter blasts at the West. Khrushchev 
rejected President Eisenhower’s ‘‘open sky’’ arms 
inspection plan and denounced the Bisenhower 
Christmas message on liberation of Soviet satel- 
lites. Bulganin said war was not ‘automatically 
excluded’? .because both East and West have 
hydrogen weapons. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atom—The 
General Assembly Dec. 3 approved, 58-0, establish- 
ment of an International Commission on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, to hold first 
meeting in Washington Jan. 23. Assembly 
adopted unanimously a U. S. resolution for a 
survey of effects of atomic radiation but rejected 
amendments to include Communist China and 
other nonmember lands. On Dec. 6 Assembly 
voted to shelve further discussion of racial dis- 
crimination in South Africa. Assembly approved, 
Dec. 16, over Soviet opposition, President Eisen- 
hower’s ‘‘open sky’’ proposal that U.S. and Soviet 
Union exchange military blueprints and permit 
each other aerial reconnaissance privileges. The 
Assembly approved Dec. 13 a record 1956 budget 
of $48,566,350. 


New U.N. Members—The General Assembly 
Dec. 14 admitted 16 nations as new members, 
bringing total membership to 76. Admission of 
4 Communist nations—Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania—boosted the Communist bloc’s 
votes to 9. Non-Communist nations admitted were 
Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland 
Italy, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal and 
Spain. The action was a compromise effected 
after a plan to admit 18 nations failed because 
Nationalist China vetoed Outer Mongolia and the 
Soviet Union vetoed all 13 non-Communist na- 
tions included in the plan. The Soviet Union 
vetoed a move by the United States to admit 
Japan after Outer Mongolia was dropped. 

Yugoslavia on U.N. Security Council— - 
Slavia was elected to the Security Council Deore 
at the final meeting of the General Assembly’s 
10th annwal session. Naming of Yugoslavia to 
Succeed Turkey in a non-permanent seat on the 


letermined 
by drawing Yugoslavia’s name while blindfolded. 


GENERAL 


Virginia Plan to Curb Desegregation—Gov. 
Thos. B. Stanley (D.) signed Dec. 3 a bill passed 
by the Virginia Legislature to circumvent the 
U. S. Supreme Court ban on racial segregation 
in the public schools. The bill called for a referen- 
dum, Jan. 9, on whether a constitutional con- 
vention should be called to remove the state 
constitution’s ban against use of public funds 
to educate children in private schools. See 
Chronology for Jan., 1956. 


AFL-CIO Merger—The free world’s largest labor 
federation came into being with the merger of 
the AFL and CIO in New York Dee. 5. George 
Meany, pres., AFL, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the new 15,000,000-member federation. 
Walter P. Reuther, pres., CIO, was elected one 
of 27 AFL-CIO vice presidents and head of a new 
AFL-CIO industrial union department. Meany 
told 1,400 delegates that unions had a “right 
and duty’’ to intensify their political activity to 
meet the challenge of hostile legislation. But he 
denied that the AFL-CIO would seek to control 
workers’ votes, build a labor party or take over 
one of the existing parties. 

President Eisenhower, in a message telephoned 
to the convention from Gettysburg, Pa., hailed the 
labor movement’s ‘‘unique contribution to the 
general welfare.’’. The President cautioned the 
new federation to protect the ‘‘rights of minori- 
ties holding different social, economic and 
political views.’ 


Wiretap Conspiracy Conviction—In New York, 
Dec. 8 John G. (Steve) Broady, private investi- 
gator and attorney, was convicted on 16 counts 
relating to a Manhattan wiretapping conspiracy. 
He was sentenced Jan. 13 to 2 to 4 years in a 
state prison. 


General Motors Inquiry—The Senate Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(D.-Wyo.) ch., completed hearings Dec. 9 on 
charges of monopolistic practices and dealer 
coercion by General Motors Corp. Sen. O’Ma- 
honey said he was uncertain whether legislative 
action would be recommended. General Motors 
during the hearings denied most of the allega- 
tions but offered its 17,000 dealers 5-year con- 
tracts to replace one-year agreements. O’Mahoney 
called this a ‘‘step in the right direction.’’ 


Hoover Suggests Second Vice President—Former 
President Herbert Hoover Dec. 11 urged Congress 
to establish the office of Administrative Vice 
President to help ease the burden of the 
Presidency. The office would be filled by Presi- 
dential appointment. 


Ford Foundation Grant—The Ford Foundation 
announced Dec. 13 the gift of $500,000,000—the 
largest philanthropic donation ever made—to 
4,157 privately supported colleges, universities 
and hospitals in the United States and its 
possessions. To be distributed in the next 18 
months, the- money was allocated as follows: 
$210,000,000 to endow salary increases for teachers 
in 615 liberal arts and science colleges and 
universities; $200,000,000 to improve and extend 
services of 3,500 voluntary non-profit hospitals; 
a@ $90,000,000 endowment to better instruction in 
42 privately supported medical schools. : 


Nashua Brings Record Price—Nashua, 1955 
champion U. S. race horse, was sold in New York 
Dec. 15 for $1,251,200, highest price ever paid for 
a thoroughbred. The 3-yr.-old colt, winner of 
$945,145 in 2 years of racing, was bought by a 
syndicate headed by Leslie Combs 2nd at a sealed- 
bid auction of the Belair Stud stable of the late 
Wm. Woodward, Jr. 


Kefauver Announces Candidacy—Sen. Est 
Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) tossed his coonskin cap into 
the ring in Washington Dec. 16 as a candidate 
for the Democratic Presidential nomination. Bu 
on Jan. 15 in his New Hampshire preterentit 
primary campaign he refused to don a coonskin 
cap for photographers, explaining that its signifi- 
cance was not understood outside Tennessee and 
that his advisers thought it undignified to wear 
the cap during a Presidential campaign. 
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injuring 50... . Floods in Madras State, India, 
aiter 26 in. of rain in 3 days ended Dec. 2, 
drowned at least 120 persons; left thousands 
homeless. . . , U. S. Navy jet seaplane exploded 
5,000 feet above Chesapeake. Bay Dec. 7 and 
plunged into Potomac River, killing 4 occupants. 
... At dawn Dec. 7 an explosion wrecked a 5-story 
apartment in Frankfurt, Germany, killing 27... . 
Twin-engined U. S. Navy patrol bomber crashed 
into Pacific off Kauai, Hawaii, Dec. 7, with loss 
of 7 lives. Three of 10 men aboard were rescued 
by a submarine. . . . Floods in Lebanon Dec: 18 
killed at least 160 and left 200 missing. ... A 
bus overturned and caught fire Dec. 19 in East 
London, South Africa, burning 21 persons to 
death... . Two U.S. Air Force Stratojet bombers 
collided over outskirts of Tampa, Fla., Dec. 19, 
killing 8 airmen, ...A U.S. Air Force B-29 
and an F-86 jet collided over Port St. Joe, Fla., 
Dec, 19, with 3 airmen killed, 3 missing. ... All 
12 passengers and 5 crewmen died when an 
Eastern Airlines Constellation bound to New York 
from Miami crashed-at Jacksonville, Fla., 
Dec. 21. . . . Floods in northern California, south- 
ern Oregon and western Nevada, Dec. 22-26, 
brought death toll of at least 74 and millions of 
dollars in property damage. President Eisenhower 
declared flood-rayaged areas in all 3 states 
eligible for Federal aid as disaster zones. 
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WASHINGTON 


Senate Security Hearings—Internal Security 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary committee, 
Jas. -O. Eastland (D.-Miss.) ch., questioned news- 
paper employees about communist affiliation 3 
days ending Jan. 6. Of 18 witnesses, 14 were past 
or present employees of the New York Times, 
leading that newspaper to accuse the committee 
and especially its counsel, J. G. Sourwine, of an 
attempt to retaliate for editorial criticism of 
the subcommittee’s methods. The chairman, and 
vice chairman Sen. Wm. Jenner (R.-Ind.) said 
they had disclosed efforts of Communists to 
penetrate leading American newspapers. Four 
non-editorial employees of the Times pleaded 
the 5th amendment; others admitted former 
communist membership. An employee of the New 
York Daily News who pleaded the 5th amend- 
ment was dismissed by his employer. Sen. Thos. 
Hennings (D.-Mo.) criticized calling up in public 
session men whose communist association was 
remote or of short duration and who had re- 
canted. The Times declared a man could atone 
through performance for past error. It would judge 
each individual on merits and continue to chal- 
lenze ‘‘high-handed and abusive methods em- 
ployed by various Congressional committees.’’ 


Dulles Interview Challenged—Views of Secy. 
of State Dulles published Jan. 11 by the magazine 
Life were challenged here and in Britain as in- 
exact and indiscreet. Especially resented were his 
remarks that the nation was brought to the 
verge of war, and that ‘‘the ability to get to 
the verge without getting into the war is the 
necessary art.’’ He said that in the matter of 
enlarging the Korean war, or getting into the 
Indochina war or Formosa ‘‘we walked to the 
brink and we looked it (war) in the-face. We 
took strong action.”’ 

The magazine said the Chinese Communists 
did not break off truce talks and renew war in 
Korea because Dulles through: Prime Minister 
Nehru of India warned the Chinese the U. S. 
would bomb Manchuria with atom bombs if 
they withdrew; also that on Indochina Dulles 
thought he had ‘‘a specific agreement’? from 
Churchill and Eden to ‘‘jointly take up the 
battle’ and that 2 weeks later the British ‘‘had 
a change of heart.'’ However, Dulles managed 
to convey a warning that saved Southeast Asia 
from war and his ‘“‘policy of boldness’’ saved 
Vietnam at Geneva. An attack on Quemoy and 
Matsu was said to have been avoided because 
Congress gave President Eisenhower authority to 
act, this resolution having been drafted by Dulles. 
It was asserted Dulles never doubted the Presi- 
dent would regard an attack on Quemoy and 
Matsu as an attack on Formosa. 

The British Foreign Office said Britain agreed 
merely to “an examination of the possibility of 
establishing a collective defense system’’ within 
the frame of the UN charter. It had implied no 
promise to intervene. 
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-- Disasters The U. S. did not sign the Genev eement 

Electric passenger train crashed into a parked on Indochina and ponbidevad it atisteetord 

: unsatisfactory. 

freight train at Barnes, Eng., Dec. 2, killing 12, Washington reported that when the Chinese 


began shelling the outlying islands the President 
turned down a recommendation from Dulles and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to let Chiang Kai-shek 
send planes against the Communists and also 
to supply U. S. planes if necessary. Secy. Dulles 
said the primary purpose of foreign policy was 
to use every honorable course to avoid war and 
get a lasting peace, but the Government also 
believed the best way to stop potential aggressors 
was to make known in advance that we would 
defend moral values and vital interests, even 
under a “‘calculated risk.’” Thé editor of Life 
said its article was not an interview but ‘our 
own review of the histori¢al record’? based on a 
“background conversation’’ with Secy. Dulles. 


Review Board for CIA—President Eisenhower 
Jan. 13 appointed a board to review the work 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and other 
Intelligence units in departments and agencies, 
carrying out in part a recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission. Members: Jas. R. Killian, 
Jr., pres.,. Mass. Institute of Technology; Adm, 
Richard L. Conolly, rt., pres., Long Island Univ.; 
Lt. Gen. Jas. H. Doolittle, Benj. F. Fairless. Gen. 
John E. Hull, rt., Jos. P. Kennedy, Sr., Robt. 
A. Lovett, Edward L. Ryerson. CIA was reported 
to have up to 12;000 employees while it and other 
Federal information agencies were reported to 
have up to $1 billion available without direct 
responsibility to Congress. 


Loyalty Reports—Wm. H. Taylor, an officer of 
the Interntl. Monetary Fund, was cleared Jan. 16 
of charges of communist affiliation by the Inter- 
natl. Organizations Employees Loyalty Board 
(U. S.), which previously had accused him. 
Leon J. Kamin, Harvard research assistant, ad- 
mitted former Communist, indicted on 6 counts 
because he refused to name other Communists, 
was freed of court action when the Federal Court 


ruled that the Senate Subcommittee on Investiga— 


tions had no authority to investigate other than 
Government departments. Sen. Jos. R. Mc- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.) former chairman, called the 
court action ‘‘ridiculous.’’ 


Bulganin Treaty Proposal—A treaty of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and the United States was proposed Jan. 25 by 
Premier Bulganin’ in a letter to President 
Eisenhover. The President rejected this Jan. 28. 
A second request was sent by Premier Bulganin 
Feb. 2. For details consult Foreign Relations. 


Homer Ferguson Named—President  Eisen- 
hower nominated Homer Ferguson, Jan. 30, to 
a@ 15-year term on the 3-man Court of Military 
Appeals, final appellate court in military matters. 
Ferguson was ambassador to the Philippines and 
former senator from Michigan. 


FOREIGN 


New French Government—In election of mem- 
bers of the French National Assembly Jan. 2 the 
Communist group won 145 seats, a gain of 52; 
the Independent Republicans and allies won 125, 
a loss of 31; the Socialists won 94, a loss of 6; 
the Republican Radicals won 82, a loss of 11; 
Gaullists won 57, a loss of 41. Much Gaullist 
(right wing) strength went to followers of Pierre 
Poujade, conservative anti-tax leader, who won 
51 seats. Out of 21,794,974 vetes cast the Com- 
munists polled - 5,426,803 and the Poujadists 
2,413.240. 

Guy Mollet, Socialist leader, was chosen premier 
by the National Assembly, 420 to 71, Feb. 1. He 
appointed Christian Pineau foreign minister and 
Pierre Mendes-France minister without portfolio. 
Two major issues were peace in Algeria, which 
he promised to reach by negotiation, and develop- 
ment of Euratom, the European atomic organiza- 
tion. Gen. Georges Catroux was made a cabinet 
member in charge of the Algerian situation. 
Mollet was known as a supporter of NATO, 
European unification, moderate social reforms and 
anti-Communist. 


Russians in Africa—USSR sent a delegation 
to the inauguration of Pres. Wm, V. S. Tubman 
of Liberia Jan. 2 and proposed exchange of 
ambassadors and economic and technical aid. 

New Railroad in Asia—The first train on the 
new railroad between Peking and Moscow left 
Peking Jan. 4. The revised route is 600 miles, or 
10%, shorter than the old Trans-Siberian. 

Tito-Nasser Statement—President Tito, Yugo- 
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slavia, and Premier Nasser, Egypt, in Cairo, 
Jan. 5 issued a joint statement following talks 
begun Dec. 28 when Tito arrived from Ethiopia. 
They pledged support of new sovereignties and 
underveloped countries and announced a non- 
alignment policy in foreign relations, which 
would “constitute no passivity but a -positive, 
active and constructive police aimed at realizing 
general collective security and the expansion of 
the area of peace.’? They condemned military 
blocs and pacts as leading to a suicidal arma- 
ment race, favored cooperation between nations 
in independence and full equality. They en- 
dorsed the Asian-African aims at Bandung, and 
the efforts of the UN on disarmament and nu- 
clear energy for peaceful purposes; also recom- 
mended extending UN membership to all. They 
agreed to develop trade and economic agreements 
and exchange views on mutual interests. The 
Yugoslay secretary of state denied that Tito had 
sought membership in the Bandung group. 


Jordanese Attack U. S. Consulate—Rioters in 
the Jordan sector of Jerusalem Jan. 7 tore down 
the U. S. flag at the U. S. Consulate and threw 
stones but were dispersed by U._S._ Marine 
guards. Anti-American demonstrations also took 
place in Amman, Hebron and Nablus, Jordan, 
because of the Baghdad pact. Protests against 
the inadequate protection given American lives 
and property were made by Secy. of State Dulles 
in Washington to the Charge d’Affaires of Jordan 
and by Lester Mallory, U.S. Ambassador to the 
Government. of Jordan. 


Costa Rica-Nicaragua Agreement—Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua signed an agreement at the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., Jan. 9 to 
supplement their 1949 amity pact by authorizing 
joint surveillance of their frontier by army 
officers and halting hostile activities directed 
against each country. 


Jordan Gets New Government—aA cabinet op- 
—_posed to Jordan’s entry into the Baghdad pact 
was formed Jan. 9 in Amman and Samir el-Rifai, 
former deputy premier, was sworn in as premier 
by King Hussein. 


Identify Wrecker of Chinese Plane—The 
British Colonial Office Jan. 10 identified Chow- 
Tse-ming, a Nationalist Chinese, as the man who 
had admitted placing a timebomb that destroyed 
a plane carrying 11 Communist Chinese to the 
Bandung conference, April, 1955. A warrant was 
issued for him in Hong Kong but Formosa 
refused extradition. 


Syria-Lebanon Defense Pact—Syria and Lebanon 
announced a military defense pact Jan. 13. The 
two countries lie north of the Israel border, 


Mungary Jails Correspondents—Endre Marton, 
44, part-time correspondent for the Associated 
Press in Budapest, was sentenced to 6 yrs. in 
prison, and his wife, Ilona Marton, correspondent 
for the United Press, received a 3-yr. sentence, 
Jan, 14 for alleged spying for the U.S. Both 
are Hungarians. Also arrested were two Hun- 
garians who worked for the U. S. legation. The 
U. S. State Dept. Feb. 3 informed Hungary that 
7 others who had worked for the legation were 
arrested between 1951 and 1954. It banned travel 
to Hungary by U.S. citizens and cancelled proposed 
talks with Hungary. It also said new travel 
restrictions would be placed on Hungarian diplo- 
mates in the U. S. Hungary rejected the note, Mrs. 
Marton was released in April and her husband was 
set free Aug. 16. 


Rioting in Bombay—Prime Minister Nehru of 
India, announced Jan. 16 that Bombay would 
become a federal district and not the capital 
of the Maharashtra state. Communist-inspired 
crowds rioted in protests for 6 days, with over 
70 reported killed and over 500 injured. In 
Calcutta Communists started strikes. Revision 
of boundaries of Bihar and Orissa were pro- 
tested. The chief ministers of Bihar and West 
Bengal agreed to support merger plan. 


Soviet Offer to Latin America—Premier Nikolai 
A. Bulganin, in a reply to questions asked in 
Moscow Jan. 16 said the Soviet Union is ready 
to extend trade and diplomatic relations with 
Central and South American countries. It will 
hold more trade fairs, possibly with demonstra- 
tions of peaceful use of nuclear weapons. It is 
ready to export goods ‘‘depending on mutual 
interest in such trade,’’ including industrial 
equipment, machine tools, oil and farm machinery, 
and automobiles. It would provide technical as- 


, cement, asi , dyes. 
ther goods. It could import the products 
: uti animal husbandry and 


agriculuture, 

would deal with both governm 
corporations and individuals. It will 
the exchange of visitors. On 


encourage 
the subject of 
Latin-American airlines flying. into the Soviet 
Union Bulganin said this would depend on con- 


trade was worth $200,000,000. 
billion trade yearly with Latin America. 


Communist China Accuses U. S.—In Geneva, 
Jan. 18, Communist China, through its ambas- 
accused the U. S. of 


continued to occupy Taiwan (Formosa) and 
would not give up the right of defense. which the 
Communists refuse to recognize. The Chinese 
said that after agreeing to release civilians they 
had proposed that the foreign ministers discuss 
raising of the embargo and other issues. They 
declared that ‘‘the great majority of tens of 
thousands’’ of Chinese in the U. S. were intimi- 
dated from returning to China. 

In reply to this ‘‘misleading statement’’ the 
U. S. State Dept. Jam. 21 declared: 13 Americans 
are still held in Chinese prisons, whereas any 
Chinese in the U. S. is free to leave, and the 
Indian embassy- has reported no complaints. The 
U. S. is not occupying Taiwan, which has never 
been a part of Communist China. The U. S. 
has rights and responsibilities in the Taiwan 
area; also it has a mutual defense treaty. Ac- 
cordingly it is present in the Taiwan area. The 
Communist refusal to state that the renun- 
ciation of force is without prejudice to the right 
of self-defense against armed attack can only 
be interpreted as an attempt to induce the 
U. S. to agree that if attacked it will forego the 
right to defend its lawful presence in this area. 

The U. S. proposed that both parties renounce 
the use of force withgut prejudice to the right of 
individual and collective self-defense against 
armed attack, in order that the discussions might 
take place free from the threat of war. It made 
clear that this renunciation would not prejudice 
either side in the pursuit of its objectives and 
politices by peaceful means. Therefore ‘‘The 
Communists, while stating that they accept the 
principle of the renunciation of force, have de- 
prived such acceptance of its value by refusing to 
agree that it is without prejudice to the right 
of ‘individual and collective self-defense against 
armed attack and that it is applicable to the 
Taiwan area. In short, the Communists so far 
seem willing to renounce force only if they are 
first conceded the goals for which they would 
use force.’ 

East German Army—The parliament of East 
Germany (Communist) Jan. 18 approved creation 
of a defense ministry and a people’s army. This 
would enable East Germany to take part in the 
military program of the Warsaw Treaty group. 

British Arms for Near East—A White Paper 
published by the British government Jan. 24 
explained the sale of surplus arms to Israel and 
Egypt. Between 50 and 100 old Sherman tanks, 
without breech blocks, were licensed for export 
to France and reached Israel, while 151 old 
Valentine self-propelled without 
breech blocks, went to Belgium and _ reached 
Egypt. Shipments were worth £200,000 ($560,000). 
Surplus military materials sold since the war 
ended were worth over £800,000,000 ($3,200,000,- 
000). Criticism in the House of Commons because 
lack of government control led the government to 
ask guarantees of its allies not to.re-export arms 
of military usefulness. : 

Soviet Returns Porkkala—Soviet Union formally 
turned Porkkala (220 sq. mi.) back to Finland 
Jan. 26 by ceremonies in the Soviet embassy in 
Helsinki. A Soviet deputy first premier, Mikkail 
G. Pervukhin, presided, with Andrei A. Gromyko, 
first deputy foreign minister, present. 

Communist China 12-Year Plan—Peiping an- 
nounced a 12-yr. plan for agriculture Jan. 26. To 
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continue collectivization of farms membership in 
producers’ cooperatives was to be increased from 
present 60% to 85% of farm families. Increases in 
grain output were outlined. Regional food produc- 
tion was to be increased, and illiteracy, major 
disease, ordinary floods and drought were to be 
eliminated. Able-bodied farm men were to work 
at least 250 days a year, women 120 days. 


Queen Elizabeth in Nigeria—Queen Elizabeth 
I of Great Britain accompanied by the Duke 
of Edinburgh reached Nigeria, by overnight plane 
from London Jan. 28. Governor General Sir Jas. 
Robertson and Nigerian officials greeted them. A 
heavy rain fell in Lagos Jan. 30 when the queen 
inspected troops and presented colors. The Oba 
of Lagos (president of the town council) was 
embarrassed because he had instructed a rain- 
maker that there was to be positively no rain 
for the royal arrival. But the rainmaker explained 
that he thought a shower a few days later would 
please the queen because of the heat. The Queen 

ted Ibadan, the capital; a new power station at 
Iddo and opened the Ijora power station; also 
visited the leper station at Enugu. The royal 
party returned to London in February. 


Norway Seizes Soviet Trawlers—Norway seized 
13 Soviet fishing trawlers and one depot ship Jan. 
31 for fishing inside Norwegian 4-mi. limit. and 
another ship Feb. 1. The rest of the fleet of about 
60 left Norwegian waters. Moscow asserted the 
ships had difficulty in establishing position during 
bad weather, agreed to pay $88,000 in fines levied 
by Norwegian courts. 


Kubitschek President of Brazil—Juscelino 
Kubitschek de Oliveira was inaugurated president 
of Brazil Jan. 31. Acting Pres. Nereu Ramos be- 
came minister of justice. Joao Goulart was sworn 
in as vice president. Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, former President Vincent Auriol of France 
were present. 


Bill Sent to Moscow—U.S. Government Jan. 6 
sent the Soviet Union a bill for $724,947.68, half 
the estimated damages resulting from the shoot- 
ing down of a USN patrol plane by Soviet air- 
men over the Bering Sea June 22, 1955, and 
injuries to its crew. The Soviet Union paid the 
bill Mar. 17, although it insisted the USN plane 
had violated Soviet ‘‘air space.’’ 


UNITED NATIONS 


Warn Against Soviet Methods—The U. S. dele- 
gation to the U. N., led by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
ambassador, drafted a warning that was made 
public by Secy. of State Dulles Jan. 11. Secy. Dulles 
said he had gone over it with President Eisen- 
hower. The statement declared the present period 
might well be a turning point in the struggle be- 
tween communism and freedom, since the Soviet 
Union was using economic and social collaboration 
as a means of ‘‘jumping military as well as politi- 
eal barriers,’ as in India, Egypt and Burma. It 
said: “We are in a contest in the field of economic 
development of underdeveloped countries which 
is bitterly competitive. Defeat in this contest could 
be as disastrous as defeat in an armaments race.’’ 
Also that the U. S. must make ‘‘newly independent 
and newly articulate peoples feel that they can 
best satisfy their wants by becoming and remain- 
ing part of the community of free nations.’ 

Secy. Dulles interpreted the statement as sup- 
porting the President’s program for foreign aid, 
especially on a long-term basis. He said year- to- 
year aid did not give foreign nations assurance 
that they could embark-on long range projects. 
Currently the President was asking Congress for 
$1,900,000,000, only $200,000,000 more than. was 
appropriated in 1955. He said the U. S. has not 
“found any basis that would warrant us in sus- 
pending hydrogen bomb tests,”’ in the absence of 
controlled and inspected disarmament. 


Censure of Israeli—Security Council Jan. 19 
unanimously adopted a resolution censuring Israel 
for an attack by Israeli troops on Syrians near the 
Sea of Galilee Dec. 11 in which 56 Syrians and 6 
Israeli were killed. Attack was in retaliation for 
harassment of Israeli boats by Syrians. The reso- 
lution sponsored by the U. S., France and Britain 
condemned the attack as a ‘‘flagrant violation’’ of 
the truce and declared further measures would be 
taken if another attack occurred. The resolution 
sidetracked a second one sponsored by the Soviet 
Union which condemned the ‘‘outrageous attack’ 
and demanded that Israel pay compensation for 
lives and property. It followed the demand of 
Syria, which had petitioned the U. N. to grant 
compensation and expel Israel. 
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Virginia Votes for Segregation—By a vote of 2 
to 1 Virginians Jan. 9 supported a call for a con- 
vention to amend a provision of the state con- 
stitution that prohibits the use of public funds for 
private education. Proposed change was to approve 
(1) assignment of pupils to schools on various 
grounds other than color and (2) state grants to 
parents to pay for their children’s tuition at non- 
sectarian private schools or in communities where 
public education was not available. Chief opposi- 
tion came from areas near Washington, D. C. 
Object of the change was to provide separate edu- 
cational facilities for children who did not wish 
to attend schools desegregated by the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court (May 31, 1955). Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd (D.) who supported the amend- 
ment, advised a policy of ‘‘go slow’”’ applying it. 
Gov. Thos. B. Stanley (D.) said the change would 
protect children against forced mixing of races in 
the classrooms. 


Archbishop of York—Rt. Rey. Arthur Michael 
Ramsey, 51, Bishop of Durham, was officially ap- 
proved Jan. 10.as Archbishop of York, to succeed 
Dr. Cyril Foster Garbett who died the week before. 
Dr. Ramsey was one of two bishops entitled to 
support Queen Elizabeth II at her coronation. Also 
approved was Rt. Rev. Henry C. Montgomery 
Campbell, 68, Lord Bishop of Guildford, as Bishop 
of London to succeed Rt. Rev. John W. C. Wand. 


Brink‘s Express Robbery Case—In Boston, Jan. 
12 the Federal Bureau of Investigation arrested 6 
men suspected of complicity in the robbery of 
Brink’s Express Co. there Jan. 17, 1950. Two other 
Suspects are in prison, two are at large and one 
is dead. One of the arrested men, Jos. J. ‘‘Specs’’ 
O’Keefe, was reported to have given evidence be- 
cause he was cheated out of his share. Total ob- 
tained was $2,775,395.12, of which $1,218,211.29 
was cash and $1,557,183.83 was checks and securi- 
ties. The money, not recovered, was insured. In- 


dictments were voted by the grand jury. See Chre-————"___ 


nology for Oct. 1956. 


Antitrust Action Settlements—Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., U. S. Attorney General, Jan. 24 announced 
settlement of a civil antitrust suit vs. American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., by signing of a con- 
sent decree in the Federal Court, Newark, N. J. 
A. T. & T. agreed to license 8,600 existing patents 
to all applicants without royalties; license all 
other patents, present and future, to any Ameri- 
can concern at reasonable, non-discriminatory 
rates; withdraw from business not directly asso- 
ciated with communications; maintain uniform 
cost and accounting methods for its subsidiary, 
Western Electric Co. In turn Western Electric was 
enjoined from paying patent royalties to A.T.&T. 
and. cannot manufacture equipment not used in 
the communictions services; also it must keep ac- 
counts that will give a basis for determining the 
cost to Western Electric of equipment sold to the 
Bell system. The patents now freed were held 
jointly with General Electric Co., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., and Radio Corp. of America. 

A consent decree was entered Jan. 25 in the 
Federal Court of the Southern District of New 
York closing a civil antitrust action against Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. The firm agreed 
to sell tabulating and electronic computing ma- 
chines at a price bearing a reasonable relation to 
rental charges; give lessees of its machines an 
option to buy them; service -machines sold to 
others, provide parts, and furnish replacements to 
repair shops; license tabulating patents and pro- 
vide technical information; sell machines and 
stock needed to tabulating cards; abolish require- 
ments for maintenance and tie-in sales. 

A Federal suit against Hilton Hotels Corp, under 
the Clayton antitrust act, was settled by a con- 
sent decree in the Federal District Court, Chicago, 
Feb. 6. The Government alleged the Corp. had re- 
duced competition in convention-type hotels. The 
Corp. agreed to dispose of 4 hotels in Washington, 
New York, St. Louis and Los Angeles, none of 
them belonging to the Statler chain acquired in 
1954. Hilton sold the Jefferson, St. Louis, to the 
Sheraton Corp., the Mayflower, Washington and 
the leasehold of the Roosevelt, New York, to Hotel 
Corp. of America (A. M. Sonnabend, pres.) and 
also disposed of Town House, Los Angeles. Opera- 
tion in the 4 cities was limited to the remaining 
hotels for 5 years, after which the Hilton Corp. 
could reopen the subject if it desired to acquire 
more hotels there. 


Southern Governors Protest—At Richmond, Va., 
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Jan. 24 governors of 4 Southern states—Stanley, 
Va., Griffin, Ga., Coleman, ., Timmerman, 
S. C., resolved that the states have not delegated 
to the Federal Goverment or any agency thereof 
power to prohibit segregation of the races in the 
public schools and asked legislatures of their 
states to adopt a resolution of interposition or 
protest against the encroachment of the central 
government on the sovereignty of the states; called 
on Congress to protect the states against it and 
asked each state to take legal measures to pro- 
tect its sovereignty and the rights of its people. 


Ridgway on Military Policy—Gen Matthew B. 
Ridgway, former Chief of Staff, in articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post, January, declared Presi- 
dent Hisenhower erred in his 1954 State of the 
Union message in saying the four Joint Chiefs 
of Staff concurred in manpower cuts in the Army 
and emphasis on nuclear air power. Gen. Ridgway 
said he did not concur in the 10% cut in the 
1955 fiscal year, and that Army budgets of 1955, 
1956 and 1957 represent a ‘‘directed verdict.’’ He 
accused Secy. of Defense Chas. E. Wilson of order- 
ing economies dictated by political considerations. 
He said it was dangerous to rely on strategic 
bombing alone because neither Russia nor China 
had a complex industrial society vulnerable to 
nuclear weapons; that if such weapons were used 
the foot soldier was needed to move in to seize 
ground and restore order and that mass destruc- 
tion ‘‘is repugnant to the ideals of a Christian 
nation.’’ Pres. Eisenhower denied politics influ- 
enced cuts and said the Defense Dept had checked 
his message. 


Billion Dollar Payroll—Ford Motor Co. in 1955 
paid 181,616 employees a total of $1,117,563,905. 
This was $129,000,000 more than its previous rec- 
ord payment, in 1953. Average wages for hourly 
employees were $106.68 a week. 


Tax on Tips—Hans Paul, former headwaiter at 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, was in- 
dicted Jan. 20 on the charge of evading income 
tax on $67,070 in tips over a 4-yr. period. Gratui- 
ties were said to have averaged $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 a yr. for the last 5 yrs. at the hotel, 95% 
being collected by contract and 5% being given 
individually to waiters by diners. Large dinners 
paid 15% for tipping charge. The money went into 
@ pool and was allocated two-thirds to the waiters 
and one-third to higher employees. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue made an intensive investi- 
gation of tips reported by waiters, saying that 
only 10% to 25% was actually reported. Paul was 
fined $7,500 Apr. 25 and jailed for 4 months. 


Republican Campaign Chest—Leonard W. Hall, 
ch., Republican Natl. Comm. reported to President 
Eisenhower that the ‘‘salute to Eisenhower’’ rallies 
in principal cities Jan. 20 raised $5,000,000 for the 
1956 campaign. 


New Haven Railroad—George Alpert was elected 
president of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Jan. 20 to succeed Patrick B. Mc- 
Ginnis, resigned. The board voted $5,000;000 addi- 
tional for the operating budget. Alpert said pass- 
enger safety, adequate operating equipment and 
punctual trains would have first consideration. 
Later, at Boston, McGinnis was chosen 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 


Disasters 


Five Protestant missionaries killed by Auca In- 
dians, Ecuador Amazon, Jan. 8... . Acapulco, 
Mexico, had 4 earthquake shocks Jan. 8, 107 in- 
jured. . .. S. Korea coastal str. Taishin Ho 
burned Jan. 12, 65 dead .. . Rail collision Koppar- 
berg, Sweden, Jan. 13, 20 dead . . . Milwaukee tene- 
ment fire, Jan. 15, 6 dead... Tanker Salem Mari- 
time exploded, Jan. 18, Lake Charles, La., 25 dead. 
. . . Czech passenger plane crashed near Tarra 
Mts., Jan. 19, 22 dead, blamed on balloons by 
Czechs. . . . Two Soviet MIG planes collided over 
Austria; surviving pilot believed to have pursued 
deserter. .. . A 180-ft. center section of steel-con- 
crete bridge, Hempstead, Tex., fell Jam 21, 5 dead. 
. . . San Diegan, Santa Fe commuting train, Los 
Angeles, derailed Jan. 22, 30 dead, 50 injured... . 
Private plane Caracas to Angel Falls, Venezuela, 
crashed Jan. 28, 10 dead. . . . Church oyster roast 
near Baltimore fire and panic Jan. 29, 10 dead. 
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Dispute Over Guided Missiles—Sen. Henry Jack- 
son (D.-Wash.), ch. Military Applications Sub- 
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president’ 


and force American airpower 
from the Soviet Union.” A 
fense Secy. Charles E. Wilson 


announced he 
would shortly appoint a civilian ‘‘czar’’ over the 
U. S. guided missile program. Trevor Gardner, 


Assistant Secy. of the Air Force, submitted his 
resignation Feb. 3 allegedly because of curtail- 
ment of funds for developing long-range missiles. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D.-Mo.), former Air 
Force Secy., said Feb. 5 that the Soviet Union 
had tested an intercontinental ballistic missile 
that traveled ‘‘hundreds of miles farther’’ than 
any the U.S. had tested. President Eisenhower 
Feb. 8 said everything possible was being done 
in missile development. On Feb. 10 Sen. Syming- 
ton said the President ‘‘is badly informed if he 
believes this country could not move faster in the 
missile field.’’-Air Force Secy. Donald A. Quarles, 
in testimony before a House subcommittee made 
public Feb. 18, said the U.S. “is probably well 
ahead of Russia in the guided missile race.’” Even 
if Russia had developed a 1,500-mile missile, he 
said, it would. ‘‘not materially affect the balance 
of power.’’ Sen. Symington Feb. 25 accused the 
Eisenhower administration of misinforming the 
public about U.S. air strength. On that day he 
Was appointed chairman of a 5-man Senate 
subcommittee, including Sen. Jackson, to de- 
termine whether the U.S. has enough air might 
to defend this continent and retaliate on an 
aggressor’s homeland. 


Eisenhower-Eden Conference—At the close of 
a 3-day conference in Washington, Feb. 1, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and British Prime Min. Sir 
Anthony Eden issued the Declaration of Washing- 
ton, a joint statement warning peoples of Asia 
and Africa against looking to the Soviet Union 
for political or economic aid. The statement 
pointed out that Britain and the U.S., in the 
past 10 years or more, had helped 600,000,000 men 
and women in nearly 20 countries to attain na- 
tionhood. By contrast, in Europe alone, some 100,- 
000,000 persons in 10 formerly independent 
nations ‘‘are compelled, against their will, to 
work for the glorification and aggrandizement of 
the Soviet Communist state.’’ They warned: ‘“‘Any 
free nation that may be persuaded, by whatever 
threat, promise or enticement, to embrace com- 
munism will lose its independence and its people 
will forfeit their rights and liberties.’’ 

In a separate statement, the President and 
Eden invited France to discuss possible three- 
power action in defense of peace in the Middle 
East. The three-power discussions opened Feb. 8 
in Washington. 

The Soviet Union warned Feb. 12 that Anglo- 
American measures regarding the Middle East 
“cannot fail to constitute a threat to peace.” 
The sending of U.S. and British troops to the area, 
the Soviet Union declared, would be a ‘gross 
violation” of the U.N. charter and the sovereignty 
of the Middle Eastern countries. Ignoring the 
protest, the Western powers continued talks. 


Senator Charges Indirect Bribe—Sen. Francis 
Case (R.-S.D.) told the Senate Feb. 3 that he had 
been offered a $2,500 cash campaign contribution 
by a lawyer apparently working for the natural 
gas bill then before the Senate. He said Jéhn M. 
Neff, city attorney of Lexington, Neb., had left 
the contribution with an editor friend. Sen. Case 
rejected the money and felt compelled to vote 
against the bill. The measure, removing direct 
control by Federal Power Comm. over natural 
gas in interstate commerce, was passed by the 
Senate Feb. 6 by 53 (22 D., 31 R.) to 38 (24 D., 
14 R.). It had passed the House in 1955 by 209 
(123 R., 86 D.) to 203 (136 D., 67 R.). 

In testimony Feb. 11 before a special committee 
of four senior Senators, Howard Keck, of Los 
Angeles, president of the Superior Oil Co., was 
identified as the source of the $2,500. He testified 
it came from his ‘‘personal funds’’ but denied 
the offer was an attempt to influence Sen. Case 
for the bill. A Federal grand jury Feb. 14 began 
an inquiry. Donald Ross, who had resigned under 
pressure as U.S. Attorney at Omaha, Neb., told 
the committee Feb. 20 that Neff gave $2,500 of 
Keck’s money to Nebraska’s Republican organiza- 
tion after getting assurances that both Nebraska 
Senators favored the gas bill. 

Neff told the Senate committee Feb. 20 that he 


also made inquiries in. Iowa, Montana and 
Wyoming while working for the Superior Oil Co. 
in connection with’’ the gas bill but not ‘‘lobby- 
ing’’ for it. At the Senate committee’s final hear- 
ing Mar. 5, Neff admitted he offered $2,500 to 
the Iowa Republican organization in return for 
a favorable vote on the gas bill by Sen. Bourke 
Hickenlooper (R.-Iowa). The offer was refused. 


Ladejinsky Removed from Office—Wolf- Lade- 
jinsky, land reform expert who was cleared in 
1955 after Secy. of Agriculture Benson had raised 
a security question, resigned Feb. 3 at the request 
of John B. Hollister, dir., Interntl. Cooperation 
Admin. It was disclosed that Ladejinsky had 
bought shares in a glass factory in Taiwan 
(Formosa) this- constituting a ‘‘conffict of in- 
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terest.’’ He had disposed of the shares when told 
about it. He was at work in Vietnam. The Presi- 
dency in Saigon expressed ‘‘astonishment and 
very deep regret’’ at the resignation. 

General Services Administrator Resigns—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower accepted Feb. 6 the resignation 
of Edmund F. Mansure as General Services Ad- 
ministrator. Mansure cited personal obligations 
for quitting. He had been a central figure in @& 
House investigation of the expansion of a gov- 
ernment nickel plant in-Cuba. 

Chief of Staff on Army Strength—Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, U.S. Army Chief of Staff, said 
Feb. 12 the Army believed 27 or 28 divisions 
would be its ‘‘optimum’’ strength, rather than 
19 allowed by the budget. 


Legislation Asked by President at Opening of 2nd Session, 84th Congress 


President Eisenhower sent his State of the Union 
Message to a joint meeting of the Senate and 
House Jan. 5. He said Government spending had 
been cut by more than $10 billion; taxes had been 
reduced by $7.5 billion; nearly 300,000 jobs had 
been eliminated; social security had been ex- 
tended to 10,000,000 additional persons and un- 
employment insurance to 4,000,000 more; civil 
rights had been extended; a balanced budget was 
in sight. The economy was worth $400 billion and 
the spiritual vigor of the nation was marked. He 
pointed to the problems of depressed areas where 
peace-time activity was lagging behind the war 
years, and of farming. 

The President asked Congress to ‘‘sustain and 
fortify’’ the Mutual Security Program and do- 
mestic defense. He asked ‘‘an effective flexible 
type of power’’~on defense. He said no tax reduc- 
tion should be considered if it hindered balancing 
of the budget. He asked Congress to endorse mem- 
bership in the Org. for Trade Cooperation, to 
grant limited authority for longer-term com- 
mitments on foreign projects and to grant more 
funds to the U.S. Information Agency. He wanted 
stronger support for Asian nations struggling to 
increase their freedom, for the European alliance, 
and for West European nations, especially in 
preaceful use of atomic energy. He asked ‘‘an 
effective flexible type of power’’ on defense. He 
recommended a 5-yr. experimental flood insurance 
program, Federal aid in school construction and 
a bipartisan commission to investigate infringe- 
ment of Negro right to vote. 


Health Program—President Eisenhower asked a 
5 yr. expansion program for medical research and 
teaching to cost $250,000,000 to go to schools of 
medicine, dentistry, public health, osteopathy, etc., 
provided they raised equal amounts. He asked a 
28% increase in Federal medical research expendi- 
tures proposed in his budget message. He asked 
$126,525,000 for research by the National Insti- 
tutes of Health the largest amount, $32,437,000 for 
cancer. Also a 5-yr. program for training practical 
nurses; traineeships for graduate nurses and au- 
thority to establish traineeships in other~public 
health specialties. He asked the Federal Govt. to 
match funds of states and localities for medical 
care for the indigent. aged, the blind, totally dis- 
abled, and dependent children. He asked $30,- 
000,000 to carry polio vaccination to June 30, 1957, 
and extension of care in hospitals of Veterans 
Admin., (serving 111,500 patients daily), for which 
$30,000,000 was asked in the budget. Also legisla- 
tion to permit private health insurance organi- 
zations to pool their resources and offer broader 
benefits, expanded coverage. 


Soil Bank Program for Farms—To cut surplus 
crops and halt drop in farm income President 
Eisenhower proposed (1) a voluntary additional 
reduction of wheat, corn, cotton and rice on a 
deferred production plan. About one-fifth of wheat 
and corn acreage (12,000,000 acres wheat, 13,000,- 
000 corn) should be reduced for 3 or 4 yrs. to 
bring carryovers to normal levels. Farmers to 
receive certificates redeemable by CCC in cash 
or in kind from government stocks and to re- 
frain from cropping or grazing reserve land. To 
conserve soil and water resources farmers should 
voluntarily agree to shift 25,000,000 acres of 
cultivated lands into forage, trees and water 
storage. The Government would pay about $350,- 
900,000 in 1956 and $1 billion over 3 yrs. 

Major surplus stocks to go into the Soil Bank. 
Farmers who feed all their wheat on the farm to 
be exempt from marketing quotas. Some sur- 
plus wheat to be sold for livestock feed. Controls 
on high-protein wheat to be removed again be- 
cause of short supply. If acreage allotments for 


corn were eliminated growers could plant with 
corn freed from the mandatory 75% to 90% price 
support and Government authorized to set up sup- 
port of up to 90%. Government to increase buy- 
ing of beef and pork to overcome market gluts. 
Limit size of price-support loans to one indi- 
vidual or farm unit to avoid subsidizing large 
commercial farm enterprises. Set lower prices for 
sale of surplus in domestic market. Lift restric- 
tions on sales to Iron Curtain countries. Extend 
use of surplus in welfare and relief. Extend milk 
program 2 yrs., increasing funds from $50,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000 a yr. Put 1,500,000 low-income 
farmers into business and industry. Stabilize agri- 
culture in the drought areas of the Great Plains, 
retire marginal lands. Exempt farmers from 
federal tax on gasoline used in farm work. In- 
crease research by 20% to cost $103,000,000 for 
new use of crops and new markets, 


School Construction and Support—The Presi- 
dent Jan. 12 recommended support of education. 
He asked (1) Federal grants of $1,250,000,000, at 
$250,000,000 annually for 5 yrs., matched with 
state funds, to help local construction where 
needed; (2) loans of $750,000,000 over 5 yrs., for 
Federal purchase of school construction bonds 
not readily sold at reasonable interest privately; 
(3) a 5-yr. program of advances to provide re- 
serves for bonds issued by state school financing 
agencies to build schools to be rented and even- 
tually owned by school districts; (4) a 5-yr. 
$20,000,000 program of matching grants to states 
for planning to help communities overcome ob- 
stacles to financing schools. 

The grants were to stimulate, not replace, state 
and local efforts, and larger funds were _to go 
to low-income districts. Extension of Federal 
aid to communities that provide for many new 
pupils in, defense work areas was requested, and 
study of need for teachers and higher education 
recommended. 


Budget Proposals—The President sent Congress 
a budget estimating Federal needs at $66.3 
billion for fiscal 1956-57, with receipts at $65.9 
billion, (est.) leaving a surplus of $400,000. For 
the fiscal year ending July, 1956, the President 
expected a surplus of $300,000. Chief expendi- 
tures were to be for protection, including col- 
lective security, $42.4 billion, which comprises the 
military establishment, Mutual Security, AEC, 
stockpiling and defense production. Civil benefits 
to get $13.9 billion, civil operations, $2.2 billion 
and interest to cost $7.1 billion, Pending a trust- 
worthy agreement regulating. armament, the 
country must continue to increase its stockpile 
of nuclear weapons and means of delivery, and 
also support peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


Highway Program—The President reiterated 
support of a vast program for building continen- 
tal highways. Rep. Jos. W. Martin, Jr., House 
Republican leader, said Jan. 31 the President 
would accept the Democratic_plan to pay by rais- 
ing taxes on gasoline, fuel oil, tires, trucks, etc., 
used on highways, instead of bond issues. 


Immigration—Revision of existing immigration 
laws was asked Feb. 8 by the President, He asked 
(1) rise in quota from 154,657 to approx. 220,000, 
based on 1950 census, distributed among foreign 
nations in proportion to immigration since 1924; 
(2) of this number 5,000 to be available without 
regard to nationality; (3) unused quota numbers 
to be available to nations with greater demands, 
to overcome inequities; (4) discretionary power to 
Attorney General to grant individual relief; (5) 
waiving finger-printing on a reciprocal basis for 
alien visitors; (6) freedom from inspection to 
air travelers en route, and other readjustments. 
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Doctors Give Eisenhower “Green Light’’— 
President Eisenhower’s doctors Feb. 14 cleared 
the way for him to run for a second term. Six 
physicians headed by Dr. Paul Dudley White of 
Boston reported the President could ‘‘carry on 
an active life satisfactorily for another 5 to 10 
years.’’ However, Dr. White stressed that ‘‘the 
choice is his, not ours.’’ The doctors agreed that 
_the President had ‘‘made a good recovery’’ from 
the coronary thrombosis he suffered in Denver 
Sept. 24, 1955. 


Draft Regulations Revised—President Eisen- 
hower issued an executive order Feb. 16 virtually 
exempting fathers and men 26 years of age and 
older from the draft. Under revised regulations, 

_ fathers and older men could not be drafted until 
the pool of unmarried men between ages of 19 
and 25 ran out, considered unlikely except in a 
national emergency. The President also signed 
an executive order providing for training a ready 
reserve of business’ and labor executives for 
emergency government service. Some 3,000 to 4,000 
individuals were expected to be recruited for 
training to administer industrial, commercial and 
labor controls in time of war. 


U.S. Embargoes Middle East Arms—Suspension 
of arms shipments from the U.S. to the Middle 
East was announced by White House Feb. 17 to 
halt a $2,430,000 shipment of 18 tanks from the 
Port of New York to Saudi Arabia. Israel had 
protested the shipment, licensed under a 1951 
agreement. President Eisenhower Feb. 18 can- 
celled the embargo on recommendation of the 
State Dept. Besides the tanks, the order freed 
other military equipment for export, including 
$110,000 worth of automotive and aircraft repair 
parts and other items for Israel. The State Dept. 
said officials had satisfied themselves that ship- 
ment of the tanks to Saudi Arabia would not 
violate U.S. policy designed to avoid a Middle 
Eastern arms race. It said the order had no rela- 
tion to a pending $50,000,000 request from Israel 
for jet airplanes and weapons to offset Czecho- 
slovakia’s sale of Communist arms-to Egypt. After 
heavy Democratic criticism of the incident,- Under 
Secretary of State Herbert Hoover Jr. told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that he 
suspended and reinstated the shipments. 


President Vetoes Gas Bill—President THisen- 
hower Feb. 17 vetoed the bill to free natural gas 
producers from direct Federal regulation. While 
he made no direct reference to the $2,500 cam- 
paign contribution offered to Sen. Francis Case 
(R.-S.D.) from the ‘‘personal funds’’ of an oil 
company president, the President said: ‘‘Since 
the passage of this bill, a body of evidence has 
accumulated indicating that private persons, ap- 
parently representing only a very small segment 
of a great and vital industry, have been -seeking 
to further their own interests by highly ques- 
tionable activities.’ The President said he ap- 
proved of the bill’s basic objectives and urged 
Congress to pass a new bill including ‘‘specific 
language protecting consumers in their right to 
fair prices.’’ The veto was seen as straining White 
House relations with the Congressional Demo- 
cratic leadership and with Sen. William F. 
Knowland (R.-Calif.), minority leader. 


Bipartisan Study of Senate ‘‘Gifts’’—Senate, by 
a vote of 79-1, ordered Feb. 22 a bipartisan in- 
vestigation of ‘‘attempts to influence improperly 
or illegally the Senate or any member thereof, 
or any candidate therefor or any officer or em- 
ployee of the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, through campaign contributions, political 
activities, lobbying, or any and all other activities 
or practices.’’ The action stemmed from dis- 
closures of lobbying practices for the natural gas 
bill vetoed by President Eisenhower. On Feb. 23 
the Senate designated 8 Senators to conduct the 
inquiry, divided equally between Republicans and 
Democrats and between those who favored and 
those who opposed the gas bill. 


Eisenhower Frees Uranium for Power—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Feb. 22 authorized sale or lease 
of 88,000 pounds of the government’s Uranium 
235, valued at $1 billion, for peaceful production 
of atomic power. The amount was to -be split 
between domestic and foreign producers but none 
was to go to the Soviet Union, its satellites or 
to nations having facilities to produce U-235, 
such as Britain and Canada. 


U.S. Atomic Power Speedup Urged—Thomas E. 
Murray, member of Atomic Energy Commission, 
Feb. 23 urged Congress to beat the Soviet Union 
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closer to ours, rather than the other w: 
he said. ‘‘They are now trying to devise a mutual 
security program—and we have had one for 10 
years. I am sure we can beat them at this 
game. If we can’t, then we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves.’’ 

This produced a bitter partisan debate, with 
Democrats led by Sen. J. William Fulbright (Ark.) 
heaping criticism and ridicule on Dulles. On 
Feb. 28 Dulles said the United States might have 
to revise its foreign policy to meet the new 
Soviet methods. However, he rejected Democratic 
charges that he had been overly optimistic in 
attributing the Soviet shift to Communist weak- 
ness and growing free world strength. 


Italian President Visits U.S.—Italian President 
Giovanni Gronchi arrived in Washington Feb. 27 
on the first visit of an Italian chief of state to 
the United States. He was accompanied by Italian 
Foreign Min. Gaetano Martino. President Eisen- 
hower and President Gronchi on Feb. 28 


Gronchi urged the U.S. to lead the West away 
from military alliances and toward economic 
cooperation to counteract Communist expansion. 
The two Presidents, in a joint statement March 1, 
declared the ‘“‘present situation does not allow 
any relaxation of the Western defense efforts.’’ 


U.S. to Sell Surplus Cotton—Secy. of Agricul- 
ture Benson announced Feb. 28 that all federally- 
owned surplus cotton would be put on the world 
auction block, effective Aug. 1, in an effort to 
recapture ‘‘our share’’ of the world market. Egypt 
immediately protested the move. 


Eisenhower Decides to Seek 2nd Term—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on Feb. 29 told a crowded news 
conference that he had decided in the affirma- 
tive on the question of a second-term nomina- 
tion. Asked about his choice for vice president 
he said: ‘I wouldn’t mention the Vice Presidency 
in spite of my tremendous admiration for Mr. 
Nixon, for this reason: I believe it is traditional 
that the Vice President is not nominated until 
after ... a Presidential candidate is nominated. 
So I think that we will have to wait to see who 
the Republican convention nominates .. .” 

In a television-radio address that evening the 
President said: ‘“‘I have decided that if the Re- 
publican party chooses to renominate me I shall 
accept that nomination. Thereafter, if the people 
of this country should elect me I shall continue 
to serve them in the office I now hold.’’ The rea- 
son for his decision: ‘‘The work that I set out 
4 years ago to do has not yet reached the state 
of development and fruition that I then hoped 
could be accomplished within the period of a 
single term in this office.” 


The President discussed frankly the problems 
resulting from his heart attack of Sept. 24, 1955. 
He spoke of the ‘‘favorable reports” of his doc- 
tors. He said that as a recovered heart patient, 
“to some undetermined extent I may possibly 
be a greater risk than is a normal person of my 
age.’’ But he said his doctors had assured him 
that ‘‘this increased percentage of risk is not 
great.’ He added: ‘‘So far as my own personal 
sense of well-being is concerned I am as well 
as before the attack occurred.’’ 


Despite ‘his recovery, the President said, to 
carry the burdens of the Presidency he would 
have to follow ‘‘a regime of ordered work activity, 
interspersed with regular amounts of exercise, 
recreation and rest.’? He said: “‘I must keep my 
weight at a proper level; I must take a short 
mid-day breather; I must normally retire at a 
reasonable hour, and I must eliminate many of 
the less important social and ceremonial activi- 
ties.” He stressed, however: ‘‘As of this moment, 
there is not the slightest doubt that I can now 
perform as well as I ever have all of the im- 
portant duties of the Presidency.’’? He said his 
medical advisors had told him that ‘because of 
the watchful care that doctors can and do exer- 
cise over a President’? the adverse effects on his 
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South Africa Bans Soviet Consulates—South 
Africa on Feb..1 ordered the Soviet Union to 
close all its consulates in that country by March 
1, charging that they had been used to spread 
Communist propaganda among the Negro and 
Indian population. 


Soviet Shifts Ministers—Col. Gen. Sergei N. 
Kruglov, Soviet minister of the interior since 
1953, was replaced Feb. 1 by N. P. Dudorov, a 
wheel in the Khrushchev organization. Dudorow 
visited Great Britain and Italy in 1955 as mem- 
ber of a construction delegation. 


Brazil Ends Press Censorship—Brazilian. Presi- 
dent Juscelino Kubitschek lifted press censorship 
Feb. 1 in one of his first official acts and an- 
nounced a 5-year program of economic develop- 
ment. On Feb. 10 he lifted the state of siege 
which had been in effect since Nov. 25, 1955, 
against a plot to prevent his inauguration. 


Soviet-U.S. Balloon Dispute—The Soviet Union 
protested to the United States and Turkey Feb. 5 
that radio-equipped balloons carrying photographic 
apparatus had been sent over Soviet territory. 
The Soviet note to the U.S. said balloons were 
being launched by U.S.. military authorities from 
West Germany and countries bordering the Sov- 
let Union. They carried apparatus weighing 
1,433 lbs. The Soviet Union asked immediate 
cessation of this ‘‘violation of Soviet air-space,”’ 
as contrary to U.N. charter and normal relations 
among states. The U.S. replied Feb. 8 reaffirm- 
ing an earlier statement that propaganda bal- 
loons were not used by the Government, but that 
meteorological balloons might have drifted across 
Soviet territory. These balloons moved at heights 
far above airplane traffic. The U.S. said it would 
“seek to avoid the launching of additional bal- 
loons which, on the basis of known data, might 
transit the USSR.” 

The Hungarian govt. protested to the U.S. 
Feb. 8 against balloons from West Germany, 
asserting they had caused plane accidents. Pro- 
tests against U.S. balloons carrying camera equip- 
ment and propaganda were made to the U.N. 
by Albania, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. The 
U.S. Feb. 11 rejected the complaints to the U.N. 
as ‘based on a misconstruction of facts.’’ The 
USSR Feb. 18 offered to display in New York 
or Washington balloons that came down in the 
Soviet Union to prove they were not intended 
for meteorological study. Czechoslovakia pro- 
tested Feb. 5 to the U.N. that an American 
propaganda balloon launched from West Ger- 
many caused the crash of a Czech airliner on 
Jan. 18. On March 1, the U.S. in. rejecting the 
Soviet proposal to exhibit recovered: balloons in 
New York or Washington, charged that. Soviet 
balloons had fallen in Alaska and other coun- 
tries. The U.S. proposed that the two countries 
settle their balloon dispute by joining in a 
program for weather research. 


Premier Mollet Visits Algeria—French Premier 
Guy Mollet fiew to strife-torn Algeria Feb. 6 
and was greeted in Algiers by a tomato-throwing 
mob that shouted ‘‘Catroux to the gallows!’’ and 
“Mollet to the gallows!’’ A few hours later Mollet 
announced the resignation of Gen. Georges Ca- 
troux, newly named Resident Minister for Al- 
gerian Affairs, who had not yet left Paris for 
his new post. On Feb. 9, Mollet named his 
Economics Minister, Robert Lacoste, to succeed 
Catroux. After conferring with representatives 
of the 1,000,000 Europeans and 8,000,000 Moslems 
who share Algeria, the Premier returned to Paris 
Feb. 10. In his first address to the National 
Assembly, Feb. 16, he said his government was 
determined to keep Algeria linked to France by 
giving economic, social and political justice to its 
people. On Feb. 28 Mollet offered Moslem rebels 
against French rule in Algeria a choice of a cease- 
fire, followed by free elections within 3 months, 
or an all-out war. 


Soviet Woos Pakistan—Soviet Premier Bulganin, 
replying to a Pakistani editor in Moscow Feb. 6; 
said a Soviet-Pakistan trade agreement would 
have “positive significance.’’ He suggested Soviet 
industrial and agricultural machinery might be 
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exchanged for Pakistani agricultural products, 
Atomic energy for peaceful use might be exported, 
too. The Premier pointed out that Pakistan mem- 
bership in the Baghdad treaty had caused ‘‘diffi- 
cult internal and foreign political straits,’ and 
opposed ‘‘military and political aggressive groups.’’ 
In Karachi, Feb. 7, Foreign Minister Choudhury 
welcomed friendly relations but said Pakistan’s 
alliances were purely aimed at stabilizing political 
conditions and independence. On Feb. 8, 


Pakistan’s Cabinet approved a recommendation ' 


of. the Ministry of Economic Affairs that the 
government begin formal negotiations for a trade 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 


Malaya Slated for Dominion Status—British 
and Malayan representatives, meeting in London. 
signed an agreement Feb. 7 to make ‘every 
effort’’ to achieve Malayan independence within 
the British Commonwealth by August, 1957. 


Soviet Overtures to Turkey—Prayda of Mos- 
cow, Official Communist party organ, Feb. 7 ad- 
vised ‘“‘normalization’’ of relations between Turkey 
and the Soviet Union, blaming Turkish economic 
and political difficulties on dependence on the 
United States and fear of losing U.S. aid. Pravda 
suggested this dependence might be overcome. 


Maclean-Burgess Mystery—Donald Maclean and 
Guy Burgess, former British diplomats whose 
disappearance behind the Iron Curtain in 1951 
started an international manhunt, reappeared 
Feb. 11 at a Moscow press conference. They said 
their purpose had been to achieve ‘“‘greater mutual 
understanding between the Soviet Union and the 
West.’’ They admitted they had been Communists 
since their student days at Cambridge but denied 
they were ever Communist agents. While they 
were senior members of the British Foreign 
Office after World War II, they said, they became 
convinced they were suspected as Communist 
agents and made plans to flee British jurisdiction. 

Maclean and Burgess maintained that as a re- 
sult of living in the Soviet Union for nearly 
5 years ‘‘we, both of us, are convinced that we 
were right in doing what we -did.’’ Refusing to 
answer questions, they disappeared again after 
the press conference. 

The incident was regarded by British officials 
as a Soviet propaganda stunt, either to drive 
a wedge between the U.S. and Britain or to ease 
Soviet relations with London in preparation for 
the projected visit of top Soviet leaders to 
Britain. British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd, 
Feb. 13, accused Soviet leaders of having hidden 
knowledge of the men’s whereabouts. Lloyd said 
such lack of candor showed ‘‘how difficult it is to 
establish relations of mutual trust which the 
Soviet Union professes so much to desire.” 


Maltese Back British Ties—Malta’s electorate, 
in a two-day referendum Feb. 12-13, approved 
closer integration with Britain by a 3-1 majority. 
The voting was to decide whether Maltese mem- 
bers should sit in the British House of Commons. 
The Roman Catholic Church was opposed. 


Indonesia Breaks Dutch Ties—Indonesia severed 
its last political ties with the Netherlands Feb. 
14. The Indonesian government said cancellation 
of all financial, economic and cultural treaties 
with the Netherlands would follow. 


Finns Elect President—Premier Urho Kek- 
konen was elected President of Finland Feb. 15 
by the minimum majority, receiving 151 of the 
300 electoral votes. Election of the Agrarian party 
leader was viewed by Western diplomats as in- 
suring continued political and economic coopera- 
tion with the Kremlin. 


French Assembly Dispute—Communist and ex- 
treme right-wing Poujadist Deputies staged a 
pitched battle on the floor of the National 
Assembly Feb. 15 in the worst outbreak of vio- 
lence seen in the chamber in years. Assembly had 
been bogged down for weeks in debates over efforts 
to unseat on technical grounds 12 of the 52 
Poujadists elected on Jan. 2. The Assembly had 
unseated two of the 12 and the violence started 
as a vote on the third began. 


Franco Acts to Allay Unrest—After repeated 
clashes between university students and members 
of the Falange, Spain’s only legal political party, 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco Feb. 15 dismissed 
the Minister of Education and the secretary 
general of the party. The two men Franco named 
to succeed the dismissed officials were ardent 
Falangists, indicating that rising demands for 
relaxation of curbs on freedom of information 
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and expression would go unfulfilled. Madrid po- 
lice charged Feb. 25 that Communist agents under 
instructions of the Soviet Embassy in Paris in- 
filtrated student groups to spark the clashes with 
the Falange. 


Uprising in Peru—The army garrison at Iquitos 
in am: Peru revolted Feb. 16 against the gov- 
ernment of President Manuel Odria. The upris- 
ing was headed by Brig. Gen. Marcial Pereira. 
The government declared a state of siege. The 
revolt ended abruptly Feb. 25 when Pereira an- 
nounced he was quitting his ‘‘subversive activi- 
ties’ because the rest of Peru’s. armed forces 
failed to join the revolt. 


British Move to End Death Penalty—The British 
House of Commons Feb. 16 voted in favor of the 
introduction of legislation to abolish or suspend 
the death penalty. The immediate effect was to 
stop death by hanging in Britain. Final enact- 
ment of the ban was dependent on the vote in 
Commons on second reading and on action of House 
of Lords. See Chronology for July 1956. 


Jewish Leader on Middle East—Dr. Nahum 
Goldmann, ch. Jewish Agency for Palestine, said 
in New York Feb. 16 that Jews allover the world 
would contribute to economic devélopment of the 
Middle East if Israel and the Arab states were 
at peace. He appealed to Egyptian Premier Nas- 
ser to take the initiative toward ‘‘creative co- 
operation’’ between Israel and the Arab states. 

Britain Fights Infiation—As one of a series of 
moves against inflation, Britain’s government on 
Feb. 17 cut bread and milk subsidies, tightened 


_—*estrictions on installment buying and said it 


was slashing its own spending. Appealing for 
support of the anti-inflation program Feb. 20, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Macmillan said 
Britain’s export-import balance for 1955 would 
show a deficit of $280,000,000 compared with a 
surplus $520,800,000 in 1954. The government won 
a vote of confidence in the House of Commons 
Feb. 21 after a 2-day debate on inflation. 


Greek Election—Greece’s pro-Western Premier 
Constantin Karamanlis won a slim majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies in a general election 
Feb. 19 although his National Radical Union 
received a minority of the popular vote. 


Adenauer Rule Shaken—West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer suffered a political blow 
Feb. 20 when his Christian Democratic Union 
lost its 9-year control of the state government 
of North Rhine-Westphalia. The Lantag (Parlia- 
ment) ousted Minister-Pres. Karl Arnold and 
replaced him with Social Democratic leader Fritz 
Steinhoff. The voting erased Adenauer’s two- 
thirds majority in the Bundesrat, upper house 
of the Federal Parliament. Instead of 26 out of 
38 votes in the Bundesrat he had only 21 out of 
38. Adenauer lost a two-thirds working majority 
in the Bundestag, lower house of Parliament, 
on Feb. 24 when his party expelled 33 ‘‘disloyal’’ 
Free Democrats from the governing coalition, al- 
though he maintained a majority of 283-202. 


Soviet Aid Offered in Lebanon—An active 
Soviet Union campaign to build up influence in 
Lebanon through a technical aid program was 
disclosed Feb. 22. A survey team of Soviet tech- 
nicians was in Beirut with offers of assistance to 
the government in developing the country. 


Eden on Communist Congress—British Prime 
Minister Eden in the House of Commons Feb. 27 
ridiculed the speeches of USSR leaders at the 
Communist party Congress in Moscow. He said 
the speeches showed that the West and East 
remained ‘‘poles apart.’’ Eden stressed the need 
for serious discussions with Communist party 
chief Khrushchev and Soviet Premier Bulganin 
during their April visit to Britain. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Admission of the Sudan—The Sudan, proclaimed 
independent Jan. 1, 1956, was endorsed unani- 
mously for membership in the U.N. by the 
Security Council Feb. 6. Final vote will be by 


General Assembly and make the Sudan the ninth 
Arab state. 


U. N. Chief Optimistic’on Middle East—vu.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, upon his 
return from an around-the-world tour of 17 mem- 
ber nations, said Feb. 27 that he saw no reason 
for “‘panicky reactions’’ to the troubled Situation 
in the Middle East. He said he saw no reason 
for action by the Security Council or the General 
Assembly in connection with the Arab-Israel dif- 
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mark rationed coal. U.S. military authorities sent 
food to snowed-in mountain towns in Italy and 
mercy planes dropped supplies to isolated ul 

in southern Greece. Stockholm registered 13° be- 
low and Moscow reported 27° below zero. The 
Danube was frozen solid for 150 miles and the 
swift-flowing Rhine was iced over for 40 miles. 
Roads and railways were disrupted over a wide 
area and river valleys were flooded when ice- 
choked streams overflowed. Olive and citrus trees 
in the Mediterranean area were seriously damaged. 
Many orange trees were lost in Sicily and Spain. 
Heavy losses in the wheat crop and some kinds of 
livestock occurred in northern Italy, France, 
Yugoslavia and central. Europe. President Eisen- 
hower on Feb. 19 made part of the U.S. farm 
surpluses available to relieve suffering in 19. na- 
tions, including 4 behind the Iron Curtain: 
Rumania, Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


Alabama University Desegregation Trouble— 
After 3 days of unruly crowds at Tuscaloosa, dur- 
ing which a car carrying a Negro student was 
assaulted with eggs and stones, the trustees of 
the University of Alabama Feb. 6 suspended 
Autherine Lucy, 26, of Birmingham, from at- 
tending classes. The first Negro student enrolled 
in the university, she had entered library school 
after a Federal Court order. The trustees said 
they acted to protect her and other students front 
violence. The mobs were augmented by outsiders 
and the student body was divided on the issue 
of segregation. 

Attorneys for the National Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People on Feb. 9 sought a 
Federal Court order directing the university to 
reinstate Miss Lucy. They also filed charges in 
her behalf that the university had ‘‘conspired’’ 
to force her out. Later they withdrew these 
charges for lack of evidence. In Birmingham 
Feb. 29 Federal Judge Hobart H. Grooms ruled 
that the university had to readmit Miss Lucy) as 
of March 5. But on March 1 the. university 
trustees ‘‘permanently expelled’’ her on the 
ground that she had made “outrageous, false 
and baseless accusations’? against the university 
in her ‘‘conspiracy’’ action. 


Desegregation in Politics—Sen. Estes Kefauver, 
speaking at the California Democratic Council 
convention, Los Angeles, Feb. 5, endorsed equal 
economic and political rights for all citizens and 
a Federal statute punishing mob violence. Adlai 
E. Steyenson skid he did not favor an amend- 
ment to a Federal school aid bill denying funds 
to segregated schools. Asked Feb. 7 whether he 
favored use of the Army and the Navy to en- 
force the decision of the Supreme Court on 
desegregation of schools he said that would be a 
great mistake; similar action had brought ‘on 
the Civil War. He said: ‘“‘We must proceed 
gradually, not upsetting habits that are older than 
the Republic.’” Gov. Averell Harriman of New 
York, another possible Democratic Presidential 
nominee, came out strongly on Feb. 12 against 
Federal aid to schools which practice racial 
segregation. He also demanded vigorous Federal 
action against those who kept a Negro woman 
from attending the University of Alabama. 

Stevenson on Feb. 12 called for removal of the 
desegregation issue from the: Presidential cam- 
paign. After his position had been attacked by 
the National Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People, he said on Feb. 13: ‘‘I have 
never said that our Negro citizens should not 
claim their rights, or should claim them gradu- 
ally. Claiming the rights, however, does not 
necessarily secure them. That is our problem.,’’ 


It could be solved, he said, by “good will 


: , good 
_ deeds and with understanding and forebearance.’”’ 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon said on Feb. 13 
that the Democratic party was split on the issue 
and incapable of action. Stevenson said Feb. 25 
that the Supreme Court decisions on ‘school de- 
Segregation “speak clearly the law and the 
conscience of this land . . . they do not recog- 
nize or permit repudiation or rejection of these 
decisions of the court and of the people.” 
Drive for Wage Increases—The AFL-CIO Feb. 
13 called for a new round of “‘substantial’’ wage 
and welfare increases during 1956. The executive 


. council said expansion of purchasing power was 
_ heeded to head off a rise in unemployment. The 


council held that wage increases were neces- 
Sary to give workers an ‘“‘adequate share of the 
benefits of industrial progress.” 


Nixon on Desegregation—Vice President Nixon, 


started a sharp political controversy when he 
said in a speech Feb. 13 that the Supreme Court’s 
decision on school desegregation should be listed 
among the Eisenhower administration’s accom- 
plishments because the ruling was delivered by 
“ta great Republican Chief Justice, Earl Warren.” 
Democratic leaders accused Nixon of putting the 
Supreme Court in the middle of the _ political 
campaign. President Eisenhower Feb. 29 refused 
to comment directly on the Nixon statement but 
thought that once a man had passed into the 
Supreme Court he was an American citizen and 
no longer had a political designation. 


Louisiana Segregation Laws Upset—A Federal 
Court in New Orleans Feb. 15 set aside all 


Soviet Union Shifts Party Line 


The 20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, in Moscow Feb. 14-25, was 
marked by drastic revision of party 
dogma and rewriting of Soviet history 
by party leaders. The Congress, first since 
the death of Joseph Stalin, apparently 
sought to present the Soviet Union in a 
more peaceful guise by a transformation 
of personality and method. Most striking 
feature of the Soviet “new look” was the 
destruction of Stalin as a national idol 


and repudiation of the cruelties of 
Stalinism. ~ 
Communist party chief Nikita S. 


Khrushchev,-in a 7-hour speech, attacked 
the validity of the ‘Marxist-Leninist 
premise which says that. while imperial- 
ism exists wars are inevitable.’ Pointing 
to the strengthening of what he called 
the camp of peace, he said: “There is no 
fatal inevitability of war.” He said Soviet 
efforts must be directed toward widening 
an extensive “zone of peace’’ in Europe 
and Asia including both Communist and 
non-Communist countries. Supporting the 
principle of coexistence as the Soviet 
policy toward all states, he said: “We 
want to be friends and to cooperate with 
the United States in the effort for peace 
and security of the peoples as well as in 
the economic and cultural fields... .” 
Khrushchev predicted the triumph of 
communism over capitalism but said 
“this by no means implies that the vic- 
tory will be reached by armed inter- 
vention on the part ofthe Socialist 
countries in the internal affairs of the 
capitalist countries.’”” He added: ““We be- 
lieve that after seeing for themselves the 
advantages that communism holds out, 
all working men and women on earth will 
sooner or later take to the road of strug- 
gle to build a Socialist society.” 
Without mentioning Stalin by name, 
Khrushchev started the process. of de- 
stroying the Stalin myth. He extolled the 
“Leninist principle of collective leader- 
ship,’’ derided the “cult of the hero” and 
alluded to the “errors and distortions” of 
the past. First Deputy Premier Anastas 
I. Mikoyan and other speakers also con- 
demnhed the ‘cult of personality” and 
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Louisiana’s laws aimed at sidestepping the U.S. 
Supreme Court ban on segregation in schools. 

End of Shubert Theater Empire—A 6-yr.-old 
government anti-trust suit against the Shubert 
theater empire ended Feb. 17 when Federal Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman signed in New York a consent 
decree under which the theater chain was to be 
broken up. The decree required the last surviving 
Shubert brother, Jacob J. Shubert, to sell 12 
theaters in 6 cities and give up booking. 

Oppose Ban on U.S. Aid to Segregated Schools 
—The board of directors of the National Educa- 
tion Assn., meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., Feb: 
18 voted unanimously to oppose an amendment 
offered by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D.-N.Y.) 
to the school construction bill 
Congress. The amendment would deny funds te 
any community that did not abide by the Supreme 
Court's ruling against segregation in schools. The 
NEA board said the amendment would imperil 
needed school construction and would not hasten 
desegregation of a single school system. 

Alabama Bus Boycott—A grand jury in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Feb. 21 indicted 115 Negroes for 
participation in an eleven-week Negro boycott 
against Montgomery buses. Twenty-four ministers 
were among those charged with violation of a 
state law against boycotting without “a just 
cause or legal excuse,’’ with violations punish- 
able by a $1,000 fine and 6 months in jail. The 
boycott began Dec. 5, 1955, when a Negro woman 
was fined $14 because she refused to move to the 
Negro section of a bus. It continued despite the 
indictments. See Chronology for March, 1956. 


at 20th Communist Congress 


made it clear that one-man dictatorship as 
established by Stalin was ruled out hence- 
forth. Mikoyan attacked directly Stalin’s 
handling of foreign affairs and his writ- 
ings on economic problems. “The prin- 
ciple of collective leadership is ele- 
mentary for a proletarian party and for 
a party of the Lenin type,” Mikoyan said. 
“Nevertheless, we must emphasize this 
old truth, because for about 20 years we 
have had practically no collective leader- 
ship; there flourished the cult of the in- 
dividual which was. condemned first by 
Marx and then by Lenin. And this, of 
course, could not but reflect negatively 
on the position of the party and its work, 
...”’ Anna Pankratova, Soviet historian, 
said the Soviet histories had to be rewrit- 
ten to eliminate the ‘‘cult of one man.” 


Former Premier Georgi Malenkov told 
the Congress that the expansion of heavy 
industry was the basis of the entire 
Soviet economy. He thus repudiated the 
basic program of his tenure as Premier: 
that consumer goods and light industry 
should have equal priority with heavy 
industry. His successor, Premier Nikolai 
A. Bulganin, urged the Soviet people to 
mobilize their energies behind a heavy 
industry production expansion intended 
to keep them abreast of the United 
States. Foreign Minister Georgi H. Zhu- 
kov said: “The. Soviet Union does not 
threaten anybody and does not intend to 
attack anybody.” But Zhukov announced 
a Soviet doctrine of ‘‘massive retaliation.” 
He warned ‘‘sly strategists” of the West 
that the Soviet Union would retaliate 
against any atomic attack with ‘“‘similar 
and perhaps more powerful attacks.” He 
said Soviet attacks on United States cities 
with atomic and hydrogen bombs would 
follow any attack from the West. 

The Congress unanimously endorsed 
the policies of the Soviet collective 
leadership and elected a new Central 
Committee pledged to them. The new Cen- 
tral Committee Feb. 27 reelected all 11 
members of the ruling Presidium and 
chose 5 new alternate members including 
Marshal Zhukov, the first professional 
soldier named to top Soviet leadership. 
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-and Otter plane with 7 men 
vwned during a storm Feb. 3 while 
. Marie Byrd Land to Little America; 
_< rescued by helicopter. . . . In Ciudad 
apeche, Mex., 14 were killed and 20 injured 
-eb. 4 in a bus-truck collision. . . . A Navy 
transport plane crashed in Atlantic at Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Fla., Feb. 4 and 2 of 4 men aboard died 
after parachuting. . . . At Swaffham, Eng., 6 
RAF fighters crashed Feb. 8 in fog, 1 pilot dead. 
. .. On Feb. 10 an AF B-47 bomber crashed near 
Rapid City, S.D., killing 6 airmen; another 
crashed at Westmoreland, Kan., killing 4... .- 
Capsizing of ferry boat on the Nile at Mansoura, 
t, Feb. 12, drowned 22... . On Feb. 14 plane 
~erash in outskirts of Toronto killed Canadian pilot 
and 3 USAF officers. . . . A-USAF B-52 jet 
bomber exploded in mid-air Feb. 16 near San 
Francisco, with 4 killed and 4 parachuting safely 
from pieces of plane. . . . USMC plane carrying 
38 Marines and 5 Marine crewmen crashed and 
burned Feb, 17 near Alameda Naval Air Station, 
Calif.; no survivors. . . . Chartered airliner car- 
tying British troops home from Egypt crashed 
near Valletta, Malta, Feb. 18, killing all 50 
aboard. . .. Crash of French airliner in desert 
near Cairo, Egypt, Feb. 20, killed 52; there were 
12 survivors. . . . Boeing Stratofreighter crashed 
Feb. 21 near Palm Beach, Fla., USAF Base, kill- 
ing crew of 5. .. . Feb. 22, in Khartum, Sudan, 
192 farmers suffocated while imprisoned with 91 
others in a room 30 by 36 ft. on charges of failure 
to make deliveries to cotton project managers. 
. . . Five persons were killed and 100 injured 
Feb. 23 when a Pennsylvania Railroad express 
was derailed at 80 mi. an hour near Odenton, 
Md.; a sixth victim died later. .. . Syrian Air- 
ways plane exploded in air near Aleppo, Syria, 
Feb. 24, killing all 19 aboard. .. . Freight train 
plowed into passenger express at Bornitz, East 
Germany, Feb. 25, killing 32 and injuring 40... . 
American C-47 transport plane crashed north of 
Madrid, Spain, Feb. 25, killing 3 and injuring 
3. ... At least 14 persons were killed Feb. 25 
by tornadoes in Midwest, dust storms in South- 
west and windstorms in Ohio Valley; southwest- 
ern Illinois was hardest hit. . . . Speed boat sank 
in Potomac River off Cobb Island, Md., Feb. 26, 
with 5 drowned and 2 rescued. ... On Feb. 27 
@ USAF B-50 Superfort carrying 11 crewmen 
crashed near Dayton, Ohio, killing all aboard, 
and a flaming USAF B-47 Stratojet crashed 
near Sedalia, Mo., killing 4 crewmen. ... A 
Boston & Maine Railroad streamliner crashed 
into the rear of a stalled commuter train Feb. 
28 at Swampscott, Mass., killing 13 and injuring 
100. Many survivors were put aboard a second 
B. & M. train which an hour later crashed into 
the rear of another train at Revere, Mass., 5 
miles away, injuring 22. 
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Eastland in Judiciary Post—Sen. James O. East- 
land (D.-Miss.), a leading segregationist, was 
elected by the Senate as chairman of its power- 
ful Judiciary Committee Mar. 2, by voice vote. 
In accord with a seniority rule he succeeded to 
the chairmanship made vacant by the death of 
Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (D.-W. Va.). Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D.-Ore.) and Sen. Herbert Lehman (D.- 
N.Y.) opposed the action. Lehman told the Senate 
Eastland was ‘‘a symbol of racism in Amer- 
ica’’ and ‘‘a symbol of defiance to the Consti- 
tution of the United States as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court.’ 


Eisenhower Asks Nuclear Arms Freeze—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made public Mar. 6 a letter to 
Soviet Premier Bulganin calling for a mutual 
agreement to halt production of fissionable ma- 
terials for war. The President conditioned his 
proposal on Soviet acceptance of his ‘‘open skies” 
plan for aerial inspection by the two countries 
of each other’s territory coupled with Bulganin’s 
proposal of ground inspection at key points. “My 
ultimate hope is that all production of fissionable 
materials anywhere in the world will be devoted 
exclusively to peaceful purposes,” the President 
wrote. He noted that during the early phases of 
Such a program the USSR and the US. would 
have “very extensive military strength, including 
Stocks of nuclear weapons.’’ He indicated both 
would have the right to retain this strength. 

Bulganin, at a social gathering in Moscow, 
described the letter as ‘‘a very interesting letter 
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taneously with its release in Washington. 

Eisenhower on Nixon—President Eisenhower 
Mar. 7 cree any suggestion of keeping Vice 
President Nixon off the Republican ticket. Point- 
ing out that he ‘had no criticism of Nixon “‘as a 
man, an associate or a running mate on the 
ticket,” the President said: ‘“‘The only thing I 
have asked him to do is to chart out his own 
course and tell me what he would like to do.’’ 
On Mar. 14 the President made what he said 
would be his last statement on a running mate 
until after the Republican National Convention. 
He said: ‘I am very happy that Dick Nixon 
is my friend. I am very happy to have him as an 
associate in government. I would be happy to be 
on any political ticket in which I was a candidate 
with him.” 


McClellan Heads Lobby Inquiry—A_ special 
Senate committee to investigate lobbying and 
campaign contributions elected Sen. John L. Mec- 
Clellan (D.-Ark.) chairman Mar. 10. The action 
ended a deadlock in the 8-man bipartisan group 
resulting from the Republicans’ refusal to ac- 
cept as chairman Sen. Albert Gore (D.-Tenn.). 
Gore had planned an aggressive inquiry. Re- 
publican members said they~opposed him to pre- 
vent a “runaway” inquiry. 


House Delays Business Tax Cut—The House 
of Representatives Mar. 13 voted 366 to 4 to fore- 
stall for a year the $3 billion cut automatically 
due Apr. 1, 1956, in Korean-war rates on excise 
and corporation income taxes. The action had 
been requested by President Eisenhower. 


Eisenhower’s Foreign Aid Message—President 
Eisenhower asked Congress Mar. 19 for nearly 
$4.86 billion for foreign aid for the fiscal year 
beginning July~1, 1956. He stressed the need for 
long-range commitments and greater fiexibility 
in spending money where most needed. He said 
Soviet expansionist aims were unchanged despite 
the new Soviet tactics in substituting economic 
approaches to the free nations and abandoning 
threats of aggression, at least temporarily. There- 
fore, he said, there was need to extend the foreign 
aid program rather than curtail it. ‘“‘We cannot 
falter now in our quest for peace,’’ he said. 


Currie Loses Citizenship—The State Dept. an- 
nounced Mar. 26 cancellation of citizenship of 
Lauchlin B. Currie, administrative assistant to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1939-45 and 
head of economic mission to China, 1941. It was 
explained that Currie, a native of Nova Scotia, 
had remained outside the U.S. longer than the 
5 years permitted for naturalized citizens. Currie, 
who went to Colombia to represent the Inter- 
national Bank in 1950, was accused of aiding a 
Soviet spy ring, but denied the charge. He now 
lives in Colombia. 


U.S.-Canada-Mexico Conference—President Eis- 
enhower was host to President Adolfo Ruiz Cor- 
tines of Mexico and Canadian Prime Min. Louis 
S. St. Laurent at an informal ‘‘good neighbor’’ 
conference Mar. 26-28 in White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. During the sessions Canada and Mexico 
accepted a U.S. invitation to help newly freed 
countries develop democratic processes. 


Changes in_ Electoral System Rejected—The 
Senate rejected Mar. 27 five proposed Constitu- 
tional amendments to change the system of elect- 
ing the President and Vice President. One 
proposal called for abolition of the Electoral 
College and provided a nationwide primary and 
direct popular elections; another provided a direct 
popular election without-a national primary; the 
others sought to make the electoral vote more 
reflective of the popular vote. All were sent back 
to’the Judiciary Committee for further study. 

Civilian Missiles ‘‘Czar’’—Defense Secy. Charles 
E. Wilson Mar. 27 appointed Eger V. Murphree, 
57, pres. Esso Research & Engineering Co. special 
assistant to direct and coordinate guided missile 
production in the Defense Dept. Murphree, of 
Summit, N. J., was given broad powers and re- 
sponsibilities with a view to speeding development 
of missiles, particularly the intercontinental 
ballistics projectile. He was associated with Man- 
hattan Project during World War II. He will serve 
without pay. 

McKay Resignation—President Eisenhower Mar. 
29 accepted the resignation of Secy. of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay, effective Apr. 15. McKay 
resigned _to run for the Senate seat of\ Wayne 
Morse (D.-Ore.). 


FOREIGN 


Constitutional Government in Guatemala— 
Guatemala returned to constitutional government 
Mar. 1 when the Constituent Assembly dissolved 
itself and a newly elected Constitutional Congress 
was sworn in. The country had been ruled by 
executive decree since Aug. 10, 1954. 

Chief of Arab Legion Ousted—King Hussein 
of Jordan Mar. 2 dismissed Lt. Gen. John Bagot 
Glubb, British commander of the British-subsi- 


dized Arab Legion since 1939, and 2 of his top 


British aides. Thousands of demonstrators in 
Amman denounced the general, widely known as 
Glubb Pasha, as a traitor who sought to weaken 
the Arab Legion so it could not cope with any 
Israeli aggression. The dismissal shocked the 
British government and the U.S. State Dept. It 
was viewed as a fresh blow to British prestige 
in the Middle East. The Jordan radio explained 
Mar. 3 that Glubb was ousted for defying a royal 
decree to reorganize the Legion to meet the 
danger of an Israeli attack. Premier Samir el- 
Rifai said Jordan would maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Britain in the spirit of their 1948 treaty. 

British Prime Min. Eden announced Mar. 5 
that 15 top British officers would be withdrawn 
from the Legion as a result of the Glubb dis- 
missal. Eden said the dismissal violated the spirit 
of British-Jordanian accords. King Hussein said 
Mar. 6 that Glubb ‘‘remained deaf to my re- 
peated orders.’’ The King denied the ouster was 
meant as a “slap in the face’’ to Britain. Glubb 
was knighted Mar. 9 by Queen Elizabeth II. King 
Hussein said Mar. 13 that Jordan had no aggressive 
intentions against Israel but only wanted to pro- 
tect its own frontier. 


Independence for Morocco—The 44-year-old 
French protectorate over Morocco was virtually 
ended Mar. 2. The governments of France and of 
Sultan Mohammed ben Youssef issued a joint 
declaration that the protectorate treaty of 1912 
“no longer corresponds henceforth to’ the neces- 
sities of modern life, and can no longer govern 
French-Moroccan relations.’’ A protocol was signed 
making the French Resident General a High 
Commissioner without his former powers to 
initiate or approve legislative acts or decrees. 
Moroccan nationalist leaders said Mar. 14 they 
had sent instructions to guerrillas in the moun- 
tains to cease fighting against the French now 
that Morocco was independent. 


South Vietnam Election—The first National 
Assembly election in the republic of South Viet- 
nam, Mar. 4, resulted in a solid victory for the 
pro-Western regime of Pres. Ngo Dinh Diem. All 
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candidates closely allied with his Tike 
won decisively. administration 


Socialists Sp Communist Bid—Western social- 
ism on Mar. 4 bluntly rejected communism’s pro- 
posal for political cooperation. The Council of the 
Socialist International, closing a 3-day conference 
in Zurich, Switzerland, said the ‘‘minimum pre- 
condition, even for the possibility of talks,” was 
the abolition of the Communist dictatorship. The 
invitation had been given by the 20th Communist 
Congress in Moscow. 


Pope Warns Against Communist ‘‘Lure’’—Pope 
Pius XII, making it clear that he was replying 
to the peace overtures of the 20th Communist 
Congress in Moscow, warned all nations Mar. 4 
of the “lures of an insidious peace.” He told 
the diplomatic corps accredited to the Vatican: 
“For militant materialism the time of ‘peace’ 
does not represent anything but a truce, a rather 
precarious truce, during which it awaits the social 
and economic collapse of other peoples.”’ 


Israeli-Arab Tension—Four Israeli policemen 
were killed Mar. 4 in a clash with Syrian forces 
on the Sea of Galilee. Syrian machine-gunners 
damaged an Israeli plane Mar. 5 but the wounded 
pilot landed it at Dafna, Israel. Israeli Premier 
David Ben-Gurion’s government won an over- 
whelming confidence vote Mar. 6 after he told 
the Knesset (Parliament) that “this government 
will not start a war.’’ He said he still thought 
war with Israel’s Arab neighbors could be pre- 
vented but he was less hopeful than he had been. 
Two years of comparative tranquillity along the 
Israel-Jordan border ended Mar. 9 when Jor- 
danians raided the Jerusalem corridor village of 
Naham, with one Israeli and one Jordanian 
killed. An Israeli policeman was killed and 2 
wounded Mar. 12 in skirmish with Jordanians. 


Dispute Over Cyprus—Britain Mar. 5 broke off 
futile 5-months negotiations over the future of 
Cyprus with pro-Greek Cypriote leader Arch- 
bishop Makarios. As Makarios was about to board 
an Athens-bound plane Mar. 9 for talks with the 
Greek government, he was arrested as a terrorist 
and deported with several aides to the Seychelles, 
a group of small islands in the Indian Ocean. 
Anti-British demonstrations in Greece and riot- 
ing in Cyprus followed. The United States Mar. 
13 offered its good offices to find a solution of 
the British-Greek dispute. Greece asked the 
United Nations to put on the General Asesmbly 
agenda the question whether British sovereignty 
should continue on Cyprus or whether the people 
uf the island should be permitted to determine 
for themselves whether to link with Greece. 


Southerners in Congress Issue Manifesto Against School Segregation Ban 


Nineteen Senators (all D.) and 81 Rep- 
resentatives (77 D., 4 R.) presented to 
both houses of Congress Mar. 12 a mani- 
festo in which they pledged ‘‘to use all 
lawful means” to reverse the “unwar- 
ranted’ 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court banning segregation in public 
schools. The manifesto’s 100 signers rep- 
resented 11 Southern states. It under- 
scored the split between Northern and 
Southern Democrats after a 3-yr. truce on 
the civil rights issue fostered _by House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.) and 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
(D.-Tex.). The only Southern Senators 
who did not sign the document were 
Johnson, Estes Kefauver (Tenn.) and 
Albert Gore (Tenn.). Rayburn was not 
among the signers. The declaration was 

repared by a committee of_Southern 
Boantors named by Walter F. George 

Ga:). ? 
(Orns manifesto, titled ‘‘Declaration_of 
Constitutional Principles,’ said: “The 
unwarranted decision of the Supreme 
Court in the publie school cases is now 
bearing the fruit always produced- when 
men substitute naked power for estab- 
lished law. .. . We regard the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the school cases as 
clear abuse of judicial power. It climaxes 
a trend in the Federal judiciary under- 
taking to legislate, in derogation of the 


authority of Congress, and to encroach 
upon the reserved rights of the states 
and the people.” 

Reviewing earlier Supreme Court de- 
cisions upholding the constitutionality 
of “separate but equal’ segregated 
schools, the manifesto charged that the 
Supreme Court in 1954 “with no legal 
basis for such action, undertook to exer- 
cise their naked judicial power and sub- 
stituted their personal political and social 
ideas for the established Jaw of the land.” 

The manifesto expressed “gravest con- 
cern for the explosive and dangerous 
condition created by this decision and 
inflamed by outside meddlers.”’ It com- 
mended states “which have declared the 
intention to resist forced integration by 
any lawful means.” It warned states not 
directly affected ‘‘against the time when 
they, too, on issues vital to them, may be 
the victims of judicial encroachment.” 

“We pledge ourselves to use all lawful 
means to bring about a reversal of this 
decision which is contrary to the Con- 
stitution and to prevent the use of force 
in its implementation,” the declaration 
continued. “In this trying period, as we 
all seek to right this wrong, we appeal 
to our people not to be provoked by the 
agitators and troublemakers. invading 
our states and to scrupulously refrain 
from disorder and lawless acts.” 
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President Eisenhower Mar. 14 referred to Greece 
and Britain as ‘‘2 of our very best friends’? and 
said the U.S. was “ready to do anything that is 
reasonable and practicable to help in reaching 
some solution” of the dispute. The British govern- 
ment won a vote of confidence in the House of 
Commons, 317 to 251, on its Cyprus policy. A 
“Greek government statement said Mar. 15 that 
there could be no further negotiations until 
Mak was returned to Cyprus. Sir John 
Harding, Gov. of Cyprus, said Mar. 18 that there 
would be no British move to reopen negotiations 
on the question of self-government until Greek 
Cypriote terrorism was crushed; he said that 
might take British forces 6 months. 


- Destruction of Stalin Myth—Renunciation of 
the legend of Joseph Stalin’s invincibility, begun 
at 20th Communist Congress in Moscow, continued 
as the 3rd anniversary of his death Mar. 5 was 
ignored by Soviet press, radio and political leaders. 
It was disclosed Mar. 12 that all Stalin portraits 
had been removed from Moscow’s Tretyakov Art 
Gallery. Moscow’s Museum of the Revolution was 
reported Mar. 13 dismantling the collection of 
gifts presented to Stalin on his 70th birthday. 

Reports reached the West Mar. 15 that Com- 
munist chief Khrushchev charged in a_ secret 
address at the party congress that Soviet leaders 
entering Stalin’s presence never Knew whether 
they would come out alive. Khrushchev was said 
to HKave charged that Stalin’s purges of army 
leaders in 1937-38 weakened and demoralized the 
Red Army on the eve of war, that he blundered 
in pre-war negotiations with Hitler, that he was 
personally a coward and that his last days were 
filled with phobias that caused him to plot 
against his closest advisers. 

The Kremlin’s anti-Stalin campaign was re- 
ported to have caused widespread ferment in the 
Soviet Union and rioting in Stalin’s native 
Georgia. Party leaders in Soviet satellites quickly 
followed the new line but there was grumbling 
and sharp debate within foreign Communist 
parties outside the Soviet world as they swung 
toward the new Moscow view. Former Soviet 
Premier Malenkov told British Labor party 
leaders in London Mar. 19 that one-man dictator- 
ship could not return to the Soviet Union. The 
new line became official Mar. 27 when Pravda 
charged Stalin with flagrant misrule. Communist 
Hungary Mar. 29 cleared the names of Laszlo Rajk 
and 4 others who were hanged in 1949 after 
Hungary’s biggest purge trial of the Stalin era. 


Arab Big 3 Conference—Premier Gamal Nasser 
of Egypt, King Saud of Saudi Arabia and Presi- 
dent Shukri al-Kuwatly of Syria conferred in 
Cairo Mar. 6-11. At the close of the conferences 
they announced agreement on plans for a unified 
defense against Israel and for counteracting 
Western efforts to strengthen the Baghdad treaty. 
During the conference King Hussein of Jordan 
turned down an Arab Big 3 offer to take the place 
of Britain in subsidizing Jordan’s defense forces. 


SEATO Warning on Communist Aims—The 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, after a 3- 
day meeting of its Council of Foreign Ministers 
in Karachi, Pakistan, warned Mar. 8 that Com- 
munist strategy still was aimed at overthrowing 
the free governments of the area. 


French-Algerian Dispute—Ten~ thousand Al- 
gerians paraded in Paris Mar. 9 in support of the 
revolt against France in their homeland; some 
clashed with police and 2,700 were arrested. French 
Premier Guy Mollet Mar. 13 won 4 overwhelming 
confidence votes in the National Assembly on his 
program to end the rebellion by a mixture of force 
and reform. The Council of the Republic Mar. 
16 approved, 294 to 7, his demand for unlimited 
powers to deal with the revolt. After widespread 
terrorist raids, Algiers and suburbs were placed 
under curfew. Two French mechanized divisions 
were flown from West Germany to Algeria. To 
appease discontent in Algeria, the French Cabi- 
net Mar. 23 approved measures to improve the 
economic well-being of Moslems in rural areas. 


Malenkov in Britain—Former Soviet Premier 
Malenkoy arrived in Britain Mar. 15 for a 3-week 
tour of power installations, both conventional and 
nuclear, as Minister of Electric Power Stations. 
On his arrival he voiced thanks for a ‘‘warm’”’ 
welcome to ‘wonderful’? London. Gen. Ivan A. 
Serov, head of the Soviet security apparatus, 
arrived in Britain Mar. 22 to check on protection 
of top Soviet leaders during their April visit to 
Britain. He was attacked in British press as “a 
thug’ and “‘the Russian jackal.’’ Searov traveled 


ft. 
15 round windows on each side 
Skee Opeel Wwas estimated at under 500 mph. 


signed Mar. 20 -old 
French protectorate over Tunisia. The United 
States, through C. Douglas Dillon, Amb. to France, 
expressed ‘‘whole-hearted support’’ of the French 
search for ‘‘liberal solutions’’ in North Africa. 
In the Tunisian national election Mar. 25 the 
pro-Western National Front of moderate leader 
Habib Bourguiba won all 98 seats in the con- 
stituent Assembly. 


Pakistan Made Islamic Republic—Pakistan 
formally became the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
Mar. 23 and Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza was in- 
ducted as its first president. The young nation, 
world’s first Islamic republic, remained within 
the British Commonwealth. Its president must 
be a Moslem. 


Maltese in Parliament—Britain agreed uncondi- 
tionally Mar. 26 to grant 3 Maltese representa- 
tives membership in the House of Commons, break- 
ing a 1700-yr.-old tradition that Parliament be 
limited to representatives of the home islands. 


Iceland Asks Removal of U.S. 
Icelandic Parliament Mar. 28 
drawal of all NATO troops from Iceland. U.S. 
service men, stationed at the Keflavik air base 
under a 1951 treaty, were the only NATO forces 
in the country. Parliament’s resolution asked re- 
vision of the treaty ‘‘in view of the altered situa- 
tion since, 1951’’ to permit Icelanders to take 
over defense of their country. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Disarmament Talks—At sessions of the UN Dis- 
armament Subcommittee, which opened in London 
Mar. 19, Britain and France presented a 3-stage 
world disarmament plan. An inspection system 
would start operation in the first stage; con- 
ventional weapons would be cut and nuclear tests 
limited in the second stage; manufacture of 
nuclear weapons would be stopped and their use 
banned except against aggression in the third 
stage. U.S. delegate Harold E. Stassen offered 4 
proposals. He suggested that the U.S. and Soviet 
Union set aside disarmament test areas of 20,000 
to 30,000 sq. miles in each country where inspec- 
tion teams could gain experience. The U.S. pro- 
posed a reduction of U-S. and Soviet armed forces 
to a maximum of 2,500,000 men each, with 
armaments and military spending te be cut 
proportionately. The U.S. also suggested exchange 
of military missions among the subcommittee’s 5 
nations, including Canada. The fourth U.S. pro- 
posal was that henceforth the U.S. and -Soviet 
Union notify each other of projected troop move- 
ments outside its national boundaries. The Soviet 
Union offered a disarmament plan embracing in 
principle President Eisenhower’s .‘‘open sky’’ 
aerial inspection proposal, which Soviet leaders 
previously had rejected. 


U.S. Asks UN Act on Middle East—The United 
States Mar. 20 called for an urgent meeting of 
the Security Council on the Palestine question. 
A U.S. resolution submitted to the Security Coun- 
cil Mar. 21 asked that Secy. Gen. Dag Hammar- 
skjold make a fact-finding tour of the Middle 
East and seek to arrange for a reduction of ten- 
sion between Israel and its Arab neighbors. The 
Arab nations, with Soviet support, forced’ the 
Security Council to delay action on the proposal. 
The Security Council Apr. 4 yoted unanimously 
to send Hammarskjold on the mission. He was 
instructed to report within a month to help the 
peel cr decide “‘what further action may be re- 
quired.”’ 


GENERAL 

Columbia U. Professor Vanishes—Dr. Jesus de 
Galindez, 42, a lecturer at Columbia U., vanished 
in New York City Mar. 12 after he got out of a 
car to take a subway to his home. Dr. de Galindez, 
a bitter critic of the Trujillo regime in the 
Dominican Republic, left a 314-yr.-old note in his 
apartment directing police to seek out his enemies 
in that country if anything happened to him. 


tested to the U.S. .government that Dr. de 
Galindez had been kidnaped or murdered by 
Trujillo agents. Dominican officials denied that 
the Trujillo government was involved. 


New Hampshire Primary—In the nation’s first 
1956 Presidential preference primary, Mar. 13, 
New Hampshire Republicans boosted Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s political stock by giving him 22,202 
write-in votes as running mate for President 
Eisenhower, whose name was the only one printed 
on the ballot. Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) 
was the only official candidate for President in 
the Democratic primary, receiving 21,604 votes 
to 4,016 write-in preferences for Adlai Stevenson. 
A slate of 12 convention delegates pledged to 
Kefauver won overwhelmingly over a slate favyor- 
able to Stevenson. 


Irish Prime Minister Visits U.S.—John A. Cos- 
tello, first Irish prime minister to visit America, 
was greeted by President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington Mar. 14 at the start of a 2-week goodwill 
visit in this country. In a speech before the 
National Press Club, Mar. 15, Costello said world 
peace was the ‘“‘paramount national interest’’ of 


- his countrymen, greater even than the ending of 


thé partition of Ireland. On Mar. 17 he reviewed 
the St. Patrick’s Day parade in New York City, 
remarking that he had ‘‘never seen so many Irish 
men and women at one time before.’’ 


Snowstorm in East—On Mar. 19, the last day of 
winter, the worst snowstorm since 1948 crippled 
the New York metropolitan area and affected 12 
states from West Virginia to Maine. New York 
City measured 13.5 inches of snow, coming on top 
of 4.6 inches left by a storm which swept the 
Northeastern states 3 days earlier. At least 166 
deaths, from North Carolina to Maine, were 
attributed to the 2 storms. The second snowfall 
piled up huge drifts that snarled transportation, 
closed schools and many businesses and stalled 
thousands of cars, many of .them temporarily 
abandoned. The cost to businesses and other 
losses ran into the millions of dollars. 


Westinghouse Strike Ends—The Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. strike, longest major walkout in 
more than 20 years, was settled Mar. 20 in its 
156th day when the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers accepted contract terms previously 
approved by the company. 


Kefauver Minnesota Winner—Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.) scored a sweeping upset vic- 
tory over Adlai Stevenson in the Minnesota 
Democratic Presidential primary Mar. 20. Kefau- 
ver had a statewide majority of more than 59,000 
votes and won 26 of the state’s 30 votes in the 
Democratic National Convention. 


Bus Boycott Leader Convicted—The Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., 27, Negro Baptist 
minister, was convicted in Montgomery, Ala., 
Mar. 22, of leading an illegal boycott against that 
city’s bus lines. His fine of $500 and $500 court 
costs were converted into a 386-day jail sentence 
when he chose to appeal rather than pay, but 
sentence was suspended. The boycott began Dec. 
5, 1955, in protest against the arrest of a Negro 
woman for refusing to move to the Negro section 
of a bus. Ninety-three Negroes of 115 indicted 
Feb. 21 were arrested, the others having left 
Alabama. Charges against 3 were dropped and the 
cases of 89 others were continued pending Dr. 
King’s appeal. 


U.S. Seizes Communist Offices—Internal Revenue 
agents Mar. 27 seized and padlocked the premises 
of the Daily Worker in New York and Chicago 
and Detroit and Communist party headquarters 
in New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, De- 
troit and Los Angeles for nonpayment of income 
taxes. The action was based on tax liens charging 
that the Daily Worker owed $46,049 and the party 
$389,265 in taxes, penalties and interest dating 
from 1951. The Daily Worker continued publi- 
cation in other quarters. The party and the 
newspaper regained possession of their premises 
Apr. 3 by posting $4,500 in cash to be applied 
against the tax liens. 


Disasters 

Collapse of barracks 100 miles northeast of 
Seoul killed 54 South Korean soldiers Mar. 2.... 
Cloudburst Mar. 2 at Santos, Brazil, cost 30 lives. 
. . . Coal mine explosion at Motize, Mozabique, 
Mar. 2 killed 34... . A USAF Globemaster trans- 
port carrying 17 persons, mostly USAF personnel, 
crashed Mar. 3 in North Atlantic 250 miles south- 
west of Iceland with no survivors. ... 14 died 
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Mar. 3 when bus careened into river near Priboj, 
Yugoslavia. . . . 4 Swedish jet fighters flying in 
close formation crashed Mar. 4 near Halsingboro, 
killing all 4 pilots. . . . Excursion bus accident 
in Bangkok, Thailand, Mar. 11 killed 30. .'. . 2 
U.S. Navy seamen were lost and 3 injured Mar. 
11 in collision of heavy cruiser Columbus and 
destroyer Floyd ‘B. Parks during maneuvers off 
Philippines. . Carbon monoxide fumes from 
defective gas heater Mar. 14 wiped out Brooklyn, 
N. Y., family of 7. . . <-At least 145 persons lost 
their lives and 25,000 were made homeless in 
earthquakes Mar. 16 in southern Lebanon. . . . 
12 were killed and 50 hurt Mar. 17 when a crowded 
movie balcony collapsed in Kafr Saqr, Egypt.... 
Avalanche in Sapparo, Japan, Mar. 17 crushed 1 
lumberjacks in mess hall; second slide buried 2 
miners who sought to rescue them. : .. 2 U.S. 
airmen died in Reykjavik, Iceland, Mar. 20 after 
parachuting into sea from disabled plane. .. . 35 
were killed and 60 injured Mar. 23 in Rawalpindi, 
Pakistan, when a holiday crowd going to a fire- 
works display stampeded on a railway overpass 
bridge. . . . Bombs hurled from a roof during 
university students’ parade in Guatemala Mar. 
23, injured 24. . . . Explosion of a grain ware- 
house in midtown Philadelphia Mar. 28 killed 3 
with 84 injured, causing $3,000,000 damage. 


April—1956 
| WASHINGTON 


Senate Committee Finds Gas Lobby Improper— 


A 4-member Senate select. committee found Apr. 
7 that a $2,500 campaign gift rejected by Sen. 
Francis Case (R.-S.D.) was offered ‘‘for the pur- 
psoe of influencing the Senator’s vote on the 
natural gas bill.’’ The. bipartisan committee 
“severely censured’? John M. Neff and Elmer 
Patman, attorneys for the Superior Oil Co. of 
California, for their part in the incident. The 
company president, Howard B. Keck, from whose 
personal funds the $2,500 came, was criticized 
for‘ ‘‘remarkable laxity’’ in supervising the at- 
torneys’ activities. The committee found no direct 
law violation but referred its hearing record to 
the Dept. of Justice and proposed amendments 
to Federal laws to balk such practices in the 
future. Keck, Patman and the Superior Oil Co. 
were indicted by a Federal grand jury July 24 
for alleged violation of lobby laws. 


U.S. Pledge on Middle East—A White House 
statement Apr. 9 declared the United States, “‘in 
accordance with its responsibilities under the 
charter of the United Nations, will observe its 
commitments within constitutional means to op- 
pose any aggression’’ in the Middle East. It said 
the U:S. was ‘‘determined to support and assist 
any nation which might be subjected to such 
aggression.’’ The statement promised U/S. support 
“in fullest measure’? to UN Secy. Gen. Ham- 
marskjold’s peace mission to the Middle East 
and urged similar support from other UN mem- 
bers, ‘‘particularly the states directly involved.’’ 
British and French officiais were pleased. 

The White House disclosed Apr. 12 that copies 
of the statement were sent to heads of the Israeli 
and Egyptian governments, together with per- 
sonal messages from President Eisenhower. 


U.S. Destroyers to Mediterranean—U.S. Navy 
announced Apr. 13 assignment of 4 more de- 
stroyers to the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. 
A spokesman said the move had no connection 
with the Middle Eastern crisis. 


Air Power Investigation—A Senate Armed 
Forces subcommittee opened hearings Apr. 16 to 
make what its chairman, Sen. Stuart Syming- 
ton (D.-Mo.) termed ‘‘an appraisal of the capa- 
bility of our Air Force to discharge its mission 
in the light of what is known about the strength 
of the Communists.’’ Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 
testified it would be disastrous for the U.S. to 
fall behind the Soviet Union in development and 
production. of aircraft and long-range missiles. 
Gen. of the Army Omar Bradley said Iceland’s 
request for withdrawal of U.S. forces there showed 
Soviet propaganda was undermining NATO. At 
Republican insistence the scope of the committee 
was expanded Apr. 19 to take in Naval and Ma- 
rine air power. 

Gen. Carl Spatz, retired Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, testified Apr. 20 he was not sure the 
U.S. was spending enough for defense to defeat 
a@ combined submarine-air nuclear attack the 
Soviet Union might be able to launch after about 
5 years. Adm. Robert B. Carney, retired Chief 


of Naval Operations, testified that research and 
development were ‘‘the guts of the whole business’’ 
of staying ahead of the USSR in production of 
weapons. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, chief of the 
Strategic Air Command, testified Apr. 27 that 
the Air Force was handicapped by pay 
that failed to meet the competition of private 
industry. He warned Apr. 30 that the Soviet 
Union by the 1958-60 period ‘‘will have a greater 
striking power than we will have in the time 
period under our present plans and programs.” 

Bohlen Reports on Soviet—Charles E. Bohlen, 


" Amb. to USSR, was reported to have told_Presi- 


dent Eisenhower Apr. 20 that collective leader- 
ship in the Soviet Union was likely to continue 
for years. He had been called back to Washing- 
ton for conferences on changes in Soviet policy. 

Eisenhower Bids Soviet Right Stalin’s Wrongs 
—President Eisenhower, commenting Apr. 21 on 
Communist downgrading of Joseph Stalin, called 
upon Soviet leaders to right Stalin’s wrongs 
against other nations, including the establish- 
ment of Soviet puppet rule in the satellite na- 
tions. He told the American Society of News 
paper Editors there was no conflict between the 
‘Jegitimate interests of the Russian nation’’ and 
those of the free world. ‘‘A Soviet government 
genuinely devoted to these purposes can have 
friendly relations with the United States and the 
free world for the asking,’’ he said. 


Recommendations on Veterans’ Benefits—A 
Presidential Commission headed by Gen. of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley Apr. 22 opposed general 
pensions for veterans on the ground that almost 
all citizens are covered by Social Security.- The 
commission recommended relating veterans’ bene- 
fits to Social Security benfits so that a single 
veteran would receive not more than $70 a month 
and a married veteran not more than $105 from 
both sources. The commission’s 70 recommenda- 
tions, if approved, would rule out eligibility for 
pensions to many veterans but would increase 
benefits for those in need. It urged a tightening 
oe; standards in most veterans’ benefits programs 
but found that the program as a whole was sound. 


U.S. Ousts Soviet UN Attaches—The United 
States Apr. 25 expelled two Soviet UN attaches 
and criticized Arkady Sobolev, Soviet Amb. to 
UN, for their part in sending home 5 Soviet 
seamen who had been given asylum in this coun- 
try. The seamen, originally members of the crew 
of a ship captured by the Chinese Nationalists, 
had been working or studying in the New York 
area. Testimony before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity subcommittee indicated they had been 
subjected to pressure by members of the Soviet 
UN delegation before they left for home Apr. 7. 
The 5 seamen said in Moscow Apr. 26 that they 
had returned home willingly despite American 
pressure to make them stay in the U.S. The 
Soviet UN delegation denied having forced the 
Russians to return to their homeland. Four other 
Russian sailors, given asylum in the U.S. rejected 
Apr. 27 efforts by Soviet Amb. Zaroubin to per- 
suade them to return to the USSR. The U.S. State 
Dept. Apr. 30 warned Polish diplomats to stop 
using pressure to bring about repatriation of 
Polish refugees given political asyium in the 
U.S. Polish officials denied the charges. 


Nixon Decides to Run—An Eisenhower-Nixon 
Republican ticket in the 1956 election was virtu- 
ally assured when the Vice President announced 
Apr. 26 that he would accept renomination. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower informed reporters at once that 
he was delighted. 


U.S.-Soviet Trade Aided—In the first major 
easing of U.S.-Soviet trade restrictions since the 
cold war started, the U.S, Apr. 26 announced 
a list of over 700 non-strategic items which could 
be exported to the Soviet Union and its satelllites 
without special licenses. 


Soviet Woos Tito—The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee made public Apr. 28 testimony that the 
Soviet bloc had made nearly $300,000,000 in easy 
credit available to Yugoslavia as part of a cam- 
pain to lure Tito’s government back into the 
fold. The testimony was given by Stuart H. 
Van Dyke, European operations director of the 
Int'l Cooperation Administration. 


FOREIGN 
Pope Warns on Communist Line—Pope Pius 
XII, apparently referring to Moscow’s new poli- 


tical strategy, warned the world Apr. 1 against 
‘the enemy of peace.’’ He said this enemy tried 


making an app: ; today 
system, to return tomorrow to the old.” 

More French Troops in Algeria—Robert La- 
coste, French Min. Residing in Algeria, won 
Premier Guy Mollet’s approval Apr. 5 for his plan 
to send 100,000 more French troops to quell the 
Algerian rebellion. This would put the total in 
Algeria at more than 300,000. Mollet offered Apr. 
13 to negotiate a cease-fire with the rebels but 
rejected discussion of Algeria's future status with 
rebel leaders. A purported rebel reply published 
in Tunis Apr. 15 said cessation of fighting in 
Algeria would be contingent on French recogni- 
tion of Algerian independence. France announced 
Apr. 25 a shakeup of top civil officials in Algeria 
and a step-up of military measures to cope with 
the rebellion. Ferhat Abbas, leader of Algerian 
moderates, said Apr. 25 he had joined forces with 
the National Liberation Front for all-out war 
against the French. 


Bulgaria Follows Anti-Stalin Line—The West 
learned Apr. 5 that Communist Bulgaria, as 
part of the anti-Stalin campaign, had cleared 
the name of Traicho Kostov, a former Deputy 
Premier who was executed in 1949 for high treason 
and Titoism. 


Israeli-Arab Fighting—Egyptians and Israelis 
battled for 10 hours Apr. 5 along a 10-mile strip 
of the Gaza armistice line. Egypt reported 59 
Arab civilians and 4 soldiers killed, 93 persons 
injured. Israel reported 4 Israeli soldiers killed 
and 2 civilians wounded. UN officials arranged 
a@ cease-fire Apr. 6. Each side blamed the other 
for the outbreak. Arab fedayeen (suicide) squads 
penetrated Israel’s borders Apr. 7 in a series of 
commando-like raids. After conferring with UN 
officials, Israeli Premier Ben-Gurion said Apr. 8 
that Israel would withhold retaliation for 48 
hours to permit Egypt to halt the raids. 

Israel reported Apr. 9 killing of 9 fedayeens and 
capture of 4. Raiders killed 3 Israeli teen-aged 
children and one adult and wounded 16 persons 
on Apr. 11. The fedayeen were withdrawn Apr. 
12. Israel said the raiders had killed 14 and 
wounded 32. Egyptian and Israeli jet planes 
clashed over the Negev Desert Apr. 12 and each 
side claimed one plane shot down. Slaying of 
4 Israeli civilians in an Arab ambush Apr. 23 
in the Negev Desert near the Israel-Jordan 
border brought a sharp protest from Israel to the 
UN. The Jordanian-Israeli mixed armistice com- 
mission Apr. 26 found the incident a Jordanian 
violation of the 1949 armistice. Israel charged 
new Egyptian aggression Apr. 29 after an Israeli 
civilian was kidnaped and slain and an Israeli 
soldier was killed by a mine in the Gaza area. 


Spain Recognizes Independent Morocco—Spain's 
44-yr.-old rule in northern Morocco ended Apr. 7 
as the two governments signed a joint -declara- 


tion and _ protocol - recognizing in principle 
Morocco’s independence and unity. 
First Tunisian Premier—Habib Bourguiba, 


veteran champion of Tunisian independence, was 
elected by acclamation Apr. 8 as president of his 
country’s first National Constituent Assembly. 
He agreed Apr. 10 to head Tunisia’s first inde- 
pendent government as premier. The Assembly 
Apr. 13 adopted unanimously the preamble to a 
new constitution. The Bey of Tunis, Mohammed 
el Amin, was thus divested of the attributes of 
sovereignty as the preamble made no mention of 
the monarchy and said sovereignty was vested in 
the people of the newly independent state. 


Soviet Drops Lysenko—The Soviet government 
announced Apr. 9 acceptance of the resignation 
of Trofim D. Lysenko, controversial geneticist, 
as head of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural 
Science. Dictator of Soviet biological science as 
a protege of Joseph Stalin, Lysenko expounded 
the theory that acquired characteristics were 
hereditable, a view derided by scientists through- 
out the world. 


Spanish Workers Strike—The first Spanish 
general strike during the regime of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco started Apr. 10 in Pamplona, 
where thousands of workers walked out in de- 
fiance of anti-strike labor laws. The strike, in 
protest against insufficient wage increases granted 
by the government, quickly extended to Bilbao and 
other Basque towns. The walkouts spread to 
Barcelona, where several strike leaders were ar- 


rested Apr. 12. The government declared a lock- 


bor contracts of striking workers. 
Franco promised Apr. 29 to grant wage increases 
and “something more important—participation in 
Management and a share of the profits.’’ 

Ceylon Election—The pro-Western government 
of Sir John Kotelawala was overwhelmingly de- 
feated by a coalition headed by S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike in a 3-day Ceylonese election com- 
pleted Apr. 10. Bandaranaike, who gained an ab- 
solute majority in the 101-member Parliament, 
denied that his government would be anti-West- 
ern. He became Prime Minister Apr. 12. 

Gruenther Quitting as NATO: Chief—tThe retire- 
ment of Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe by the end of 1956 
Was announced Apr. 13 by the North Atlantic 
Council. The retirement was approved by the 
council at the request of President Eisenhower, 
to whom Gruenther had applied for retirement 
from active duty in the U.S. Army by the end 


of the year. U.S. Gen. Lauris Norstad, air deputy. 


to Gen. Gruenther, was named to succeed him as 
supreme commander. 

Jet Planes for Israel—Delivery of 8 Mystere IV 
jet fighter planes to Israel by France was reported 
Apr. 14. The planes were manufactured in France 
for the NATO. forces under a program financed by 
the United States, which approved diversion of 
the craft to Israel. 

Ben-Gurion Warns Against. Egypt—Israeli David 
Ben-Gurion, in an Independence Day ‘broadcast 
Apr. 15, warned his nation that Egypt was plan- 
ning to ‘‘slaughter’’ Israel. He called on Israeli 
forces to deliver ‘‘two blows for one.’’ Ben-Gurion 
told the Knesset (Parliament) Apr. 22 that the 
newly negotiated UN cease-fire ‘‘does not reduce 
in the slightest’’ the danger of war with Egypt. 
He said the only way to avert war was to restore 
the balance of power between Israel and the Arab 
states by providing arms to Israel. 

Bulgarian Premier Quits—Vulko (Wolf) Cher- 
venkov, described as a tool and imitator of Joseph 
Stalin, resigned Apr. 16 as premier of Communist 
Bulgaria. He was the first head of a satellite to 
be ousted as a result of the Kremlin’s anti-Stalin 
campaign. Chosen to succeed him was Anton 
Yugov, first deputy premier. 

Soviet Union Calls for Mideast Peace—The 
Soviet Union promised Apr. 17 to support United 
Nations measures toward preventing war between 
Israel and the Arab states. A Soviet Foreign 
Ministry statement also called on Israel and the 
Arab countries to refrain from any action that 
might lead to war. 


Cominform Dissolved—Dissolution of the Com- 
inform, Soviet-led coalition of Communist parties, 
was announced Apr. 17 in the Communist press in 
Moscow and elsewhere. The announcement said the 
alliance, known formally as the Communist In- 
formation Bureau, had ‘‘exhausted its function.’’ 
The Cominform, set up in Warsaw in 1947, was 
regarded as successor to the old Comintern (Com- 
munist International), liquidated at Stalin’s di- 
rection to placate the Allies during World War 
II. Dissolution of the Cominform was seen as a 
victory for President Tito of Yugoslavia, whose 
Communist party’ was ousted from the alliance 
in 1948 for resisting Kremlin dictation. 

U.S. Linked to Baghdad Pact—After rejecting 
appeals by Iran and Iraq for American member- 
ship in the Baghdad pact, the United States Apr. 
19 joined the alliance in all but name at a meet- 
ting of the pact council in Teheran. The U.S. 
agreed to establish a military liaison office at 
the pact’s permanent headquarters, joined its 
committee to fight subversion and its economic 
committee, and agreed to pay a share of the 
cost of the permanent secretariat. The alliance 
of Britain, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq and Turkey was 
formed largely at Washington’s urging. 

Arab Military Pact—A tripartite military pact 
aimed at solidifying the Arab world was signed 
Apr. 21 by Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 
Egyptian Prime Min. Nasser, King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia and Imam Ahmed of Yemen signed the 
pact in the walled city of Jidda, Saudi Arabia. 

Pro-Stalinist Casualties in Rioting—Reports 
reached the West Apr. 21 that as many as 100 pro=- 
Stalin demonstrators were killed in Georgia, 
Stalin’s native state, when troops fired on them 
Mar. 9 during riots in Tiflis. 

Soviet Journal Condemns Vishinsky Code—The 
Soviet State and Law, leading Soviet law journal, 
Apr. 22 condemned the long-prevalent Soviet prac- 
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tice of trial by confession. The magazine also de- 
nounced the late Andrei Y. Vishinsky, chief prose- 
cutor at the purge trials of foes of Stalin in the 
1930s, for developing the practice. Pravda Apr. 22 
indicated rehabilitation of Alevel I. Rykov, a for- 
mer premier, who was executed after conviction in 
a 1938 purge trial. 


Polish Amnesty—Apparently as a consequence ~ 


of the Kremlin’s new anti-Stalinist policy, Poland 
announced Apr. 22 it would release 30,000 political 
prisoners by amnesty and drastically reduce sen- 
tences of 70,000 other prisoners. The announce- 
ment said the law providing the amnesty was 
in its final stages in Parliament. The action fol- 
lowed dismissal of the chief state prosecutor and 
the chief military prosecutor. 

Stalin Blamed for War Losses—Voyenny Vestnik, 
publication of the Soviet Defense Ministry, at- 
tacked Joseph Stalin’s wartime leadership Apr. 
24, holding him responsible for enormous losses 0 
Soviet manpower and materiel. A top Communis 
theoretical magazine, Kommunist, Apr. 26 accused 
Stalin of blunders in the field of agriculture. 

Burmese Election—Premier Nu’s Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League won a sweeping victory 
in Burma’s parliamentary election Apr. 27, win- 
ning control of the Burmese Parliament for 5 
more years. 

Revolt in Cuba—In an uprising against the 
regime of Cuban President Fulgencio Batista, 70 
young rebels unsuccessfully attacked an army 
post in Matanzas Apr. 29. The government re- 
ported 15 rebels and 4 soldiers killed. Former 
President Carlos Prio Socarras was arrested but 
released a few hours later. The government im- 
posed press-radio censorship Apr. 30 and Batista 
suspended constitutional guarantees for 45 days. 
See Chronology for May, 1956. 


UNITED NATIONS 


U.S. Disarmament Plan—The United States Apr. 
3 submitted to the United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee in London a draft disarmament 
treaty described by U.S. officials as containing 
the best features of proposals made earlier by 
East and West. The treaty would provide two 
main stages: agreement between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union on a series of confidence-building 
steps, and creation of a fool-proof UN control 
and inspection program. Andrei A. Gromyko, chief 
Soviet delegate, Apr. 4 asked what U.S. sources 
described as 8 ‘‘important and intelligent’’ ques- 
tions about the U.S. proposal. Answering Gromy- 
ko’s questions Apr. 5, U.S. delegate Harold 
Stassen said the U.S. was ready and willing to 
start the first phase of the disarmament plan 
as soon as fool-proof controls could be set up. 

Stassen warned Apr. 9 that the U.S. might have 
to increase military manpower unless progress 
was made at the London talks. He cautioned 
Soviet leaders Apr. 13 that settlement of German 
and Korean reunification questions must run 
parallel to serious progress on disarmament. 
Gromyko indicated Apr. 23 that the Soviet Union 
might accept the first phase of the U.S. dis- 
armament plan with modifications. Hopes of U.S. 
officials for a tentative agreement with the Soviet 
Union were dimmed after a talk in London be- 
tween Stassen and Soviet Communist leader 
Khrushchev Apr. 24, in which Khrushchev was 
said to have rejected some of the main points 
in the U.S. plan. 

Hammarskjold Mission to Far East—UN Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold, as~ directed by the 
Security Council, left Apr. 6 on a mission to the 
Middle East to try to reduce tension between 
Israel and the Arab states. He sent to the Security 
Council Apr. 12 assurances he obtained from 
Egypt and Israel that they would avoid warlike 
acts except in self-defense. He announced Apr. 19 
that Egypt and Israel had agreed to a new and 
unconditional cease-fire along their 165-mile 
border. The agreement barred shooting or tres- 
passing across the demarcation line established 
by the 1949 Palestine truce. Israel also agreed to 
grant greater freedom of movement for UN truce 
observers. Syria agreed Apr. 24 to respect the 
cease-fire, provided Israel observed the decisions 
of the Security Council. 

International Atomic Energy Agency—Repre- 
sentatives of 12 nations, including the United 
States and the Soviet Union, agreed in Wash- 
ington Apr. 18 on the charter of a worldwide 
atoms-for-peace agency. Under the charter, to be 
submitted to all UN member countries for rati- 
fication in September, the agency would be linked 
to the UN but not under Security Council juris- 
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diction and thus not subject to the veto power. 
It would be governed by a board of 23 nations. 
The atoms-for-peace agency was suggested by 
President Eisenhower in December, 1953. See 
Chronology for Oct., 1956. ‘ 


GENERAL 

Sloan Retires as G.M. Head—Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., 80, retired Apr. 2 as chairman of the board 
of the General Motors Corp., a post he had 
held since 1937. He remained a member of the 
board and its honorary chairman, Named as his 
successor was Albert Bradley, 64, an executive 
yice president since 1942. 

Acid Hurled on Labor Writer—An hour after 
Victor Riesel, a labor columnist, had finished 
a@ broadcast condemning racketeering in the In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers, Apr. 5, 
a man hurled sulphuric acid into the columnist’s 
face as he left a New York restaurant with his 
assistant, Betty Nevins, The columnist’s sight was 
imperiled. Rewards totalling more than $45,000 
were offered by newspapers and unions, including 
Local 138 of the Operating Engineers, singled out 
by Riese! for attack. U.S. Attorney Paul W. 
Williams said the attack was a ‘‘black effort to 
intimidate witnesses’ in his investigation of in- 
dustrial rackets. Gov. Averell Harriman visited 


Soviet Leaders Visit Britain; 


Soviet Premier Bulganin and Com- 
munist Party Chief Khrushchev paid an 
official visit to Great Britain Apr. 18-28, 
on invitation of Prime Minister. Sir 
Anthony Eden, to discuss international 
problems: and improve relations. They 
came on the Soviet cruiser Ordzhonikidze, 
accompanied by 2 destroyers, and made 
their headquarters in Claridge’s Hotel, 
London. Despite hostility toward their 
visit the English public remained “polite 
and curious rather than demonstrative, 
according to The Times of London, with 
scattered boos and slogans. Official recep- 
tions and dinners were formal and ornate 
and except for one with the Labor lead- 
ers passed without incident. 

Khrushchev said in a speech Apr. 19 
that they had come “with open heart” 
to improve relations, but added: “If you 
try to put pressure on us and demand 
from us the impossible, nothing will come 
of this.’”’ On ae 21 they were welcomed 
with cheers at the town hall of Oxford, 
and were unruffled when Latvians tossed 
hostile leaflets; in the college students 
chanted “Poor Old Joe” and otherwise 
rallied the visitors. On Sunday afternoon, 
Apr. 22. Bulganin and Khrushchev were 
received by Queen Elizabeth at Windsor 
Castle; she had with her the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Prince Charles and Princess 
Anne and passed half an hour with the 
Russians. They gave her a sable wrap 
and presented ongolian horses to the 
Duke and Prince Charles, and a small 
bear cub to Princess Anne, 

Khrushchev was accused of lack of tact 
because he said in a speech that the USSR 
soon “will have a guided missile with a 
hydrogen-bomb warhead that can land 
anywhere in the world.” Tempers became 
frayed when the visitors met with the 
national executive committee of the Labor 
party at dinner at the House of Com- 
mons Apr. 23. Here Hugh Gaitskell, 
abetted by Aneurin Bevan and Sam Wat- 
son, bluntly asked the Russians to re- 
lease over 200 Social Democrats im- 
prisoned in Soviet territory. Khrushchev 
refused to consider the protest or receive 
the list. On his return to Moscow he 
accused the Labor leaders of trying to 
curry favor with reactionary circles, say- 
ing: “They knew we are doing much to 
right the wrongs committed in the past.” 

The Russians toured the atomic station 
at Harwell, inspected two of the atomic 
piles, also the Bepo reactor and Zeus, the 
fast fission low energy reactor. A trade 


out mob 

of speech.’’ It was announced May 4 that Riesel 
had lost the sight of both eyes. See Ch 
for August, 1956. 


final report to President Eisenhower, 
Apr. 6 that expenditures for education doub! 
within 10 years and that teacher pay scales be 
eventually doubled to attract the most capable 
personnel. The committee endorsed emergency 
Federal aid for school construction, urged com- 
munities to resolve school integration problems, 
proposed extension of public health and safety 
services to private and parochial schools, - 
vocated varied curricula as opposed to limited 
curricula, and asked President Eisenhower to call 
a White House Conference on Higher Education. 

Professors Censure Colleges—The American 
Assn. of University Professors, meeting in St. 
Louis, voted Apr. 6-7 to censure 6 universities, 
a@ medical school atid an agricultural college for 
violating its principles of academic freedom and 
tenure. Censured were St. Louis, California, Ohio 
State, Oklahoma and Rutgers Universities, Jeffer- 


Hear Blunt Talk from Labor 


unionist asked “Khrushchev when the 
Soviet would progress to the point where 
it could withstand criticism from free 
trade unions and from religious denom- 
inations. Khrushchev replied: “If you 
will take into account our point of view; 
we will take into account yours. If we 
start criticizing each other we shall not 
get anywhere. We should like to compete 
in good will and that will improve friend- 
ships.” The Russians also visited Edin- 
burgh by air. Diplomatic talks took place 
daily at 10 pe ae | St., and there were 
no_ contacts with the public. 

Prime Minister Eden and Premier Bul- 
ganin signed a summary r. 26, which 
observers thought contained little except 
expressions of goodwill. It affirms that 
respect for national independence and 
noninterference in nations are the basis 
for peaceful coexistence. It declares both 
sides will work to end the armaments 
race, recognizing “the paramount impor- 
tance of saving humanity from the threat 
of nuclear warfare.” They will continue 
to work to consolidate peace, although 
they failed to agree on means of achiev- 
ing European security, which involves 
German unification. They will support 
U.N. methods to get a settlement between 
Arab states and Israel and alleviate the 
hardships of refugees. They favor further 
visits by students, individuals and group, 
and a freer exchange of information and 
of the written and spoken word. They 

romise to improve economic conditions 
or travel, supposedly by a better ruble 
exchange rate. The Soviet leaders also 
offered to extend trade between 1956 to 
1960 to about £1 billion ($2,800,000,000) 
and to purchase power trains, ships, gas 
turbines, heavy industry equipment, 
diesels and raw materials, if Britain in 
turn made it possible for them to acquire 
sterling by buying from USSR. The 
British pointed out that one-third of the 
desired materials were under strategic 
controls, but two-thirds were in the open 
market. 

At a press conference Apr. 27 Khrush- 
chev said the Soviet Union would not 
halt the sale of arms to the Near East 
nations as long as the sale of arms by 
other nations continued but would be 
willing to join in a general arms embargo 

through the United Nations or other- 
wise.” Eden, in a televised report, said 
the visit brought ‘an encouraging meas- 
ure of agreement, greater than I ex- 
pected when we began.” He accepted an 
invitation to visit Moscow. 


son Medical College of Philadelphia and North 

Dakota Agricultural College. All cases involved 

al or suspension of faculty members who 

had inyoked the 5th Amendment before Con- 

gressional committees, refused to cooperate with 
committees or declined to take loyalty, oaths. , 


Marine Corps Tragedy—Six Marine Corps re- 
cruits were drowned Apr. 8 in a swift coastal 
Stream near the boot camp at Parris Island, S.C., 
during a forced night march. Their drill in- 
structor, Staff Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon, 31, 
of Worcester, Mass., said he led the 75-man 
platoon into the river to ‘‘teach them discipline.”’ 
Gen. Randolph Pate, Marine Corps commandant, 
flew to the base to make a personal investigation. 
The Marine Corps May 1 ordered a court-martial 
for McKeon, charged with manslaughter and 
drinking on duty. A Marine Corps board of in- 
quiry reported he had been drinking vodka on 
the day of the tragedy. The board said he told 
his men that ‘‘all recruits who could not swim 
would drown and that those who could swim 
would be eaten by sharks.’’ Gen. Pate announced 
a shakeup of key officer personnel at Parris Island 
and other bases. See Chronology for August, 1956, 


Illinois Primary—Some 30,000 more Illinoisans 
voted for President Eisenhower in the state’s 
Republican Presidential primary Apr. 10 than 
voted for Adlai Stevenson in the Democratic 
balloting. Stevenson’s name was the only one 
printed on the Democratic ballot, but supporters 
of Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) had conducted 
@ vigorous write-in campaign. Stevenson got 
more than 703,000 votes to some 28,000 for Ke- 
fauver. President Eisenhower, with virtually no 
opposition, got 30,000 more than Stevenson. 


Negro Singer Attacked—Several white men 
assaulted Negro singer Nat (King) Cole on the 
stage of a Birmingham, Ala., theater Apr. 11, 
injuring him slightly. Investigators said an at- 
tack by 150 white men was plotted but fell 
through. A Birmingham city judge gave maxi- 
mum sentences of 180 days in jail to 4 men Apr. 
18 for their part in the attack. Two others were 
charged with assault with intent to murder. 


Carrier Saratoga Commissioned—The new air- 
craft carrier U.S.S. Saratoga, world’s largest and 
mightiest warship, was commissioned at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard Apr. 14. Navy Secy. Charles 
S. Thomas called the ship the Navy’s ‘‘greatest 
offensive weapon.’’ The 1,039-foot vessel cost 
$207,000,000 and has capacity for 100 of the 
latest type jet aircraft under fighting conditions. 
Displacing 59,000 tons—75,000 to 80,000 at full 
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load—the carrier has engines capable of de- 
veloping more than 250,000 hp, to drive the vessel 
at an estimated average speed of 34 knots. The 
crew will comprise 3,400 enlisted men and 470 
officers. The ship is the Navy’s 6th of its kind. 


Reuther Visits India—Walter P. Reuther, vice 
pres, AFL-CIO, left India Apr. 16 after a 12-day 
visit as the guest of the Indian National Trade 
Congress. He told reporters he was convinced 
that India’s leaders were dedicated to democratic 
principles and that friction between New Delhi 
and Washington stemmed from inability to under- 
stand each other rather than basic disagreements: 
Reuther, who made speeches and talked with 
India’s political and labor leaders, was reported 
to have made a deep impression on India’s 
working classes. 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance—New York 
became the second state to require all automobile 
owners to carry liability insurance when Gov. 
Averell Harriman (D.) signed Apr. 16 a Repub- 
lican -sponsored bill passed by the 1956 Legis- 
lature. Massachusetts passed such a law in 1927. 


Fastest Combat Plane—The U.S. Air Force 
demonstrated at Palmdale, Calif., Apr. 16 the 
Lockheed F-104A Starfighter jet, billed as the 
world’s fastest combat plane, capable of speeds un- 
Officially estimated at 1,500 miles per hour. 


New Jersey Primary—Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.) suffered his first major defeat in his 
campaign for the 1956 Democratic Presidential 
nomination in New Jersey’s primary Apr. 17. Gov. 
Robt. B. Meyner and his slate of uncommitted 
delegates to the national convention won all but 
one contest, leaving Kefauver only half a vote 
out of the state’s convention ballots. President 
Eisenhower led Kefauver by about 3 to 1 in the 
Presidential preference balloting. 


Icardi Acquitted—Former Lt. Aldo Icardi, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was acquitted by a Federal judge 
in Washington, D.C., Apr. 19 of perjury on the 
ground that Congressional investigators ques- 
tioned him improperly about his superior’s mys-= 
terious wartime murder. Maj. William V. Holo- 
han’s body was found at the bottom of Lake 
Orta in Italy in 1950, six years after he and Lt. 
Icardi had led a secret mission that parachuted 
behind enemy lines. Icardi and former Sgt. 
Carl LoDolce, of Rochester, N.Y., were convicted 
of murder in absentia by an Italian court but 
U.S. courts refused to extradite them. Icardi 
was indicted for perjury after he denied any 
part in Holohan’s death before a House com- 
mittee in 1953, 


Grace Kelly, Film Star, Bride of Prince Rainier Ill of Monaco 


In one of the most highly publicized 
marriages of the century, Grace Kelly, 
26, of Philadelphia and Hollywood, be- 
came the bride of Prince Rainier III of 
Monaco, 32, in a civil ceremony Apr. 18 
and a religious ceremony Apr. 19 in 
Monte Carlo. The actress, by sharing her 
husband’s many titles, became twice a 
princess, 4 times a duchess, 9 times a 
baroness, 8 times a countess, 4 times a 
marchioness, once a viscountess and 111 
times a lady. The dynasty established by 
the Grimaldi family, ancestors of the 
Prince, dates from 1017. 

The 20,000 inhabitants of the 375-acre 
principality were jubilant when the en- 
gagement of Miss Kelly and their Prince 
was announced on Jan. 5 while he was 
in the United States for a 2-month visit. 
Under a 1918 treaty the tiny French 
Riviera principality, famous for the 
Monte Carlo Casino, would revert to 
France if Prince Rainier had no heir. 
Inhabitants would then be subject to 
French taxes and military service. 

The blond film star sailed from New 
York for Monaco Apr. 4 aboard the Amer- 
ican Export liner Constitution with 80 
wedding guests, a 24-person press party, 
.4 trunks, 20 hatboxes, 36 other pieces of 
luggage and her black French poodle, 
Oliver. Among her relatives on board 
were her father, John B. Kelly, Sr., a one- 
time bricklayer and champion sculler 
who rose to become the wealthy head of 


a Philadelphia contracting business, and 
her mother. The Constitution made a 
special stop at Monaco Apr. 12. Miss Kelly 
joined the Prince when his yacht Deo 
Juvante II met the Constitution outside 
Monte Carlo harbor and took the wed- 
ding party aboard. 


Monaco was jammed with thousands 
of visitors during the week of carnival- 
like gaiety that preceded the wedding. 
The visitors included some 1,500 news- 
men, considerably more than covered 
the Geneva summit conference in 1955. 
Operating from an elaborate press center, 
they sent out several hundred thousand 
words of news and sidelights daily by 
telephone, radio and cable. Films of the 
ceremonies were flown out for television 
use. 

The civil marriage ceremony was per- 
formed by Judge Marcel Portanier in the 
throne room of the ancient Grimaldi 
palace. The marriage was consecrated by 
the Roman Catholic Church the next day 
at a nuptial mass before the high altar 
of St. Nicholas Cathedral. The ceremony 
was performed by Bishop Giles Barthe 
and. the couple received the blessings of 
Pope Pius XII through his Nuncio in 
Paris, Msgr. Paoli Marella. Official repre- 
sentatives of 25 nations attended. Conrad 
Hilton represented President Eisenhower. 
The newlyweds sailed in the Prince’s 
yacht for a Mediterranean honeymoon. 
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Court Rules for Legless Veteran—A hee me 


stated with $20,000 back pay. 

Margaret Truman Wed—Margaret Truman, 32, 
daughter of former President and Mrs. Harry 
S. Truman, was married to Clifton Daniel, 43, 
assistant to the foreign news editor of the New 
York Times, in a quiet ceremony Apr. 21 in In- 
dependence, Mo. Souvenir: Margaret Truman’s 
Own Story, by Margaret Cousins, was published 
at about the same time. 


NAACP Enjoined in Louisiana—Louisiana Dis- 
trict Judge Coleman Lindsey Apr. 24 ordered the 
activities of the Nat’l Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People permanently halted in 
Louisiana. He acted under a 1924 law that wiped 
out the Ku Klux Klan in the state. 


U.S. Communist Chief Escapes Trial—Federal 
Judge Sylvester Ryan ruled in New York Apr. 25 
that Wm. Z. Foster, 76, head of the Communist 
party in the U.S., was too sick to stand trial on 
a 1948 Smith act indictment. He was scheduled 
to go on trial in 1950 with 11 other Communist 
leaders who were convicted of conspiracy to teach 
and advocate forcible overthrow of the govern- 
ment. He won a severance then because of ill 
health and court-appointed physicians repeated- 
ly found he was suffering from arteriosclerosis. 


Hiss Speaks on Princeton Campus—Expected 
demonstrations failed to develop as Alger Hiss, 
former State Dept. official convicted of perjury, 
addressed a student debating society at Princeton 
University Apr. 26. In his first address since his 
release from prison, Hiss discussed the Geneva 
summit conference. Asked about a Communist 
claim that the 20th century was the century of 
communism, he said: ‘‘A good Yankee declines 
to predict, but I have confidence that the state- 
ment is wrong.’’ He said he did not believe Soviet 
leaders had changed their objectives but that 
they were not for the present thinking in terms 
of world war. Because of protests at scheduling 
of the speech, elaborate police precautions had 
been taken but appeared to have been unneeded. 


Leyra Cleared of Murder Charge—Camilo Leyra, 
Jr., 55, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who was sentenced to 
death 3 times for the 1950 murder of his parents, 
was cleared by the New York State Court of 
Appeals Apr. 27 for insufficiency of evidence. 


Heavyweight Champion Retires—Rocky Marci- 
ano, 31, undefeated world heavyweight boxing 
champion, announced his retirement from the 
ring Apr. 27 to spend more time with his family. 


New York Coliseum Opens—The $35,000,000 
Coliseum, world’s largest exhibitions building, 
opened at Columbus Circle in New York City Apr. 
28. (See page 305). 


Death of Sen, Barkley—Sen. Alben W. Barkley 
(D.-Ky.), former Vice President of the United 
States, died of a heart attack Apr. 30 while 
addressing a student political convention at 
Washington & Lee University, Lexington, Va. The 
10-yr.-old statesman, affectionately nicknamed 
“the Veep’’ during his Vice Presidency, collapsed 
on the stage after he had uttered one of his typical 
Biblical references: ‘‘I would rather be a servant 
in the House of the Lord than sit in the seat 
of the mighty.”’ 


Disasters 

Eastbound Trans World Airlines Skyliner 
crashed and burned Apr. 1 seconds after takeoff 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., with 22 of 36 occupants killed. 

- - All 4 occupants of each of 3 private planes 
killed in crashes Apr. 1 near Pendleton, Ore., San 
Miguel, Calif., and San Bernardino, Calif. . . 
Northwest Airlines Stratocruiser was forced down 
in Puget Sound near Seattle Apr. 2 with 5 lost 
and 33 rescued. .. . Tornadoes and high winds in 
Midwest Apr. 2-3 killed at least 45, injured more 
than 375 and did $15,000,000 damage; hardest hit 
were Michigan, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee. 
- . . 6 New York City firemen wefe killed and 7 
injured Apr. 4 when wall of blazing East Bronx 
factory collapsed. . Landslide Apr. 4 near 
Churin, Peru, killed 11 road workers. .. . 7 mem- 
bers of itinerant farm family burned to death 


Apr. 15, killing 30 and 


injuring 29. 
in Austrian Alps Apr. 18 killed 


German tourists. . . Severe 

Granada, Spain, Apr. 19 killed at least 4 and 
injured many; 2 days later 20 Gypsies were buried 
alive in quake-weakened caves. .. . Japanese ferry 
20 off Shikoku Island, drowning 16. 
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Private Atomic Power Pilants—The Atomic 
Energy Commission May 4 authorized construction 
of the first two large-scale private atomic power 
plants. Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. was 
given a permit for a $55,000,000 plant at Indian 
Point, N. ¥., on the Hudson River 40 miles north 
of New York City. Commonwealth Edison Co. 
was given a permit for a $45,000,000 plant in 
Grundy County, Ill., 50 miles southwest of Chi- 
cago. Completion of both plants was scheduled 
for the fall of 1960. 


Sen. George Decides to Quit—Sen. Walter F. 
George (D.-Ga.), chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, announced May 9 he would 
not seek reelection to the Senate seat he had held 
since 1922. The 78-yr.-old Senator, long one of 
the most influential supporters of the bi-partisan 
foreign policy, had had a “‘mild difficulty with 
his heart and a mild diabetes,’’ according to his 
physician. President Eisenhower immediately of- 
fered him a new post as U.S. Ambassador to 
NATO. At the same time, former Gov. Herman 
Talmadge announced his candidacy for the 
Georgia Democratic Senatorial nomination. Sen. 
George said May 14 he had agreed to become 
President Eisenhower’s personal representative 
and special ambassador to deal with the future 
of NATO, working part-time at the NATO job 
until the Senate adjourned and then full-time. 


Post Office Vs. Dogs—The Post Office Dept. an- 
nounced May 10 that 5,880 mailmen were bitten 
by dogs during 1955, with 10% laid up for a day 
or so and 75% requiring medical attention. The 
department was considering a number of pro- 
tective measures ranging from use of a chemical 
dog-repellent to providing built-in protection at 
strategic points on the mailman’s uniform. 


Eisenhower Found Fit—After a two-day ‘‘head- 
to-toe’’ physical examination at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, President Eisenhower’s physicians 
May 12 found him in good condition, ‘‘physically 
active and mentally alert.’’ They found that the 
heart damage he suffered in his 1955 attack was 
“‘well healed, as evidenced by X-ray and cardio- 
graphic findings.’ 


Arms Shipment to Saudi Arabia—Disclosure 
May 16 that the U.S. was sending another arms 
shipment to Saudi Arabia brought an immediate 
protest from Sen. Herbert Lehman (D.-N.Y.). He 
called it ‘‘unabashed appeasement’’ to continue 
arms shipments to Saudi Arabia while refusing 
them to Israel. The State Dept. said sale of the 
equipment, mainly spare parts and ammunition 
valued at less than $1,000,000 was authorized in 
August, 1955. 


Armed Services Rivalry—Bitter interservice 
rivalries involving the Army, Air Force and Navy 
came to light May 18. The conflict over the 
services’ concepts of weapons and tactics was 
disclosed through staff studies leaked to the press 
in Washington. An Army paper challenged the 
Air Force doctrine that security lay in air power.. 
An Air Force document held that the Navy’s 
supercarriers of the Forrestal class were relative- 
ly ineffectual for strategic bombing and would be 
easy targets for air and sea attack. An Air Force 
paper condemned the Army’s Nike missile as in- 
adequate for anti-aircraft defense. 
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Secy. of Defense Wilson marshalled the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the civilian heads of the 3 
departments before an extraordinary press 
conference May 21 to put a damper on inter- 
service bickering that he said was ‘‘not good for 
the country.” President Eisenhower May 23 said 
it was the duty of military leaders to fight for 
their views but when a national policy decision 
hhad been made he expected all to support it. “‘The 
day that discipline disappears from our forces 
we will have no forces, and we would be foolish 
to put a nickel into them,’’ he declared. 


Air Power Hearings—Gen. Earle E. Partridge, 


_ the nation’s air defense commander, testified be- 


fore the Senate’s special subcommittee on air 
power May 25 that U.S. fighter planes could not 
fiy high or fast enough to intercept the new Soviet 
intercontinental bomber, the Bison. He said it 
was imperative ‘‘that the Air Force push along a 
program for future fighters which will out-per- 
form anything presently programmed -to~ come 
into the Air Force inventory.’’ The subcommittee 
made public May 26 testimony in which Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, chief of the Strategic, Air Com- 
mand, said it was his ‘‘guess’’ that by 1959 
the Soviet air force could destroy the United 
States with a ‘‘complete surpris@ attack.’’ 


Seaton Named to Cabinet—President Eisenhower 
May 28 nominated Fred A. Seaton, of Nebraska, 
a White House aide and former Senator, as Secy. 
of the Interior succeeding Douglas McKay, who 
resigned to make the Oregon Senatorial race. The 
Senate unanimously confirmed the appointment 
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Coronation in Nepal—Mahendra Bir Bickram 
Shah Deva, 36, was crowned King of Nepal in 
lavish ceremonies at Katmandu May 2. King 
Mahendra, ninth of his dynasty, actually became 
Tuler of Nepal Mar. 13, 1955, on the death of his 
father, King Tribhuvana. 3 


Mystery of British Frogman—Labor party mem- 


bers demanded May 4 details of the disappearance - 


of a British frogman, Comdr. Lionel Crabb, while 
he was diving in Portsmouth Harbor near, the 
Soviet cruiser Ordzhonikidze the day after the 
vessel brought Premier Bulganin and Communist 
chief Khrushchev to Britain for their April visit. 
The Admiralty reported Crabb apparently lost 
his life while testing new equipment for frog- 
men. Newspapers speculated he might have been 
killed or captured by the crew of the Soviet 
warship. Prime Min. Eden hinted in the House 
of Commons May 9 that Crabb was engaged in 
espionage when he was presumed to have met his 
death. Eden said ‘‘it would not be in the public 
interest to disclose the circumstances’’ but added 
that ‘‘what was done was done without the 
authority or knowledge’ of the Birtish govern- 
ment. Eden bowed to Labor demands May 10 and 
scheduled a Commons debate on the incident. 

After receiving a Soviet note asking for an 
explanation, Britain May 11 apologized to the 
Soviet Union, stating that Crabb’s presence in 
the vicinity of Soviet warships ‘‘occurred without 
any permission whatever. .. .’’ When the inci- 
dent came up for debate May 14 Eden rejected 
a Labor request for a full account of the oc- 
currence, A labor motion to censure Eden for 
“complete refusal’ to answer questions was re- 
jected, 316-229. 


Soviet Abolishes Purge Laws—The Soviet gov- 
ernment announced May 4 abolition of laws per- 
mitting quick trial and speedy execution of 
persons charged with terrorism, sabotage and 
counter-revolutionary acts. The laws repealed by 
the Supreme Soviet were instituted during the 
Stalin era and formed the basis for the purges of 
the 1930s. 


NATO Meeting—At the close of a three-day 
meeting in Paris May 5, the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil named a committee of 3 foreign ministers 
“to advise the Council on ways and means to 
improve and extend NATO cooperation in non- 
military fields and to develop greater unity with- 
in the Atlantic community.’’ Its appointment 
followed U.S. Secy. of State Dulles’ proposal that 
the Council undertake a study of problems pre- 
sented by new Soviet tactics. The Council con- 
sists of the foreign ministers of the 15 NATO 
nations. During its sessions Dulles proposed 
establishment of a permanent cabinet to co- 
ordinate economic and political planning by the 
NATO, nations. He reached agreement with French 
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Foreign Min. Pineau and British Foreign Secy. 
Lloyd May 6 that Middle Eastern problems should 
be handled through the UN Security Council. 


High Polish Official Out—Resignation of Jakub 
Berman as Polish Deputy Premier and a member 
of the Polish Politburo was announced May 6. 
Berman, the most influential figure removed from 
power thus far, resigned because of his mistakes, 
the Moscow radio said. 


Tito Visits. France—President Tito of Yugo- 
Slavia, arriving in France May 7 for a 5-day state 
visit, said in Paris that the world ‘‘must seek 
new forms and new paths to encourage under- 
standing among states and peoples.’’ He leit 
for home May 11 after assuring France of his 
support toward a “‘liberal solution’’ of the Al- 
gerian rebellion. He was said to have warned 
oe overrating the Soviet downgrading 
ts) alin. 


French Strengthen Algerian Forces—As Al- 
gerian rebel attacks increased in number and 
violence, France May 9 ordered 50,000 more troops 
sent to Algeria to bring French forces there up 
to 380,000 men by June 15. The French May 10 
Placed the eastern part of Algeria under martial 
law. Indian Prime Min. Nehru May 22 called for 
a cease-fire as a first step toward settling the 
French-Algerian conflict. Former French Premier 
Mendes-France resigned as Minister of State 
Without Portfolio May 23 in disagreement with 
government measures in Algeria. French troops 
May 27 raided and sealed off the Casbah quarter 
of Algiers in search of terrorists and rebel arms; 
they took 6,000 Algerians to a sports stadium for 
screening and arrested 522 of them. 


Plebiscite in Africa—In a plebiscite May 9 in 
British Togoland, 95,365 votes favored integra- 
tion with the Gold Coast and 67,422 favored con- 
tinued British administration under UN control. 
Britain announced May 11 it had promised to 
grant the Gold Coast independence as soon as 
as the colony’s representatives voted for it. 


British Execute Cyprus Terrorists—Two Greek 
Cypriote terrorists, Michael Karaolis and Andreas 
Demetriou, were executed by the British in Ni- 
cosia, Cyprus, May 10. Greek Cypriotes staged a 
protest strike. Four persons were killed and at 
least 124 injured in riots in Athens, where a mob 
shattered windows in the U.S. Information 
Agency office. The Greek Cypriote terrorists or- 
ganization, E.O.K.A., announced May 11 it had 
hanged two British soldiers, Cpls. Gordon Hill 
and Ronnie Shilton, in reprisal. E.O.K.A.-dis- 


tributed leaflets May 12 urging assassination of : 


Field Marshal Sir John Harding, British Gov. 
of the crown colony. British Foreign Secy. 
Selwyn Lloyd declared May 21 that Britain was 
determined to hold Cyprus and other strategic 
overseas possessions by force if necessary. Greek 
For. Min. Spyros Theotokis resigned May 28 under 
fire for his moderate attitude on Cyprus. 


Soviet Relaxes Labor Laws—The Soviet Union 
May 11 revoked some of its most stringent Stalin- 
era labor laws disciplining workers for quitting 
jobs and absenteeism. 


Panama Election—Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., 
Dartmouth-graduated economist, was _ elected 
President of Panama on the National Coalition 
ticket May 13. 


Soviet to Abolish Prison Camps—A high Soviet 
MVD official said May 13 all Soviet internment 
camps would be abolished within 18 months. He 
said deportation of convicted persons to remote 
localities was no longer generally practiced. 


Austrian Election—Austrian Chancellor Julius 
Raab’s conservative People’s party won a decisive 
victory in general elections May 13, the first held 
since Austria regained independence in 1955. 


British Communist Chief Quits—Harry Pollitt, 
pro-Stalin secretary and leader of the British 
Communist party, resigned the post May 13 and 
was named to the relatively powerless position of 
party chairman. 


Soviet Announces Armed Forces Cut—The Soviet 
Union announced May 14 it would cut its armed 
forces by 1,200,000 men by May 1, 1957. The an- 
nouncement said a further cut would be con- 
sidered if the U.S., Britain and France ‘‘make 
corresponding cuts in their armed forces and 
armaments.’’ The move, which had been pre- 
dicted by U.S. officials, was viewed with skepticism 
in Washington and other Western capitals. De- 
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‘ense Secy. Wilson said May 15 it did not justify 
oe change in U.S. ‘military strength. Britain 
May 17 announced it was reducing its armed 
forces from 772,000 to 700,000 men but said the 
process was begun before the Soviet move. 


Rhee Reelected Korean President—Syngman 
Rhee was reelected President of South Korea for 
‘a third term May 15. But a heavy protest vote 
was cast for ex-Comm Cho Bong Am and 
for P. H. Shinicky, a candidate who died 10 days 
before the election. Rhee’s Liberal running mate 
for Vice President, Lee Ki Poong, was defeated 
by the Democratic candidate, former Premier 
John M. Chang. 


Singapore Talks Fail—Three-week negotiations 
on Singapore’s demand for constitutional self- 
government collapsed in London May 15. An im- 
passe was reached when Britain insisted on re- 
taining control of internai security in the crown 
colony. David Marshall, Singapore Chief Minister, 
rejected British control, Marshall resigned June 7 
and was succeeded by Minister of Labor Lim Yew 
Hock. Lim said he would continue the search for 
independence. 


French Leaders Visit Moscow—French Premier 
Guy Mollet and Foreign Min. Christian Pineau 
arrived in Moscow May 15 for top-level talks 
with Soviet officials. But Mollet said on arrival: 
“France belongs to alliances—I would say even to 
a community—to which she will be faithful.” 
French hopes of winning Soviet support for 
France’s position in Algeria were dashed May 19 
by Communist party chief Khrushchev. At a 
Kremlin reception, Khrushchev offered a toast ‘‘to 
the Arabs and all others who are struggling for 
national independence.”’ A joint communique in- 
dicated no major decisions resulted. 


Egyptian Recognition of Communist China— 
Egypt May 16 became the first Arab country to 
recognize Communist China and announced it 
would withdraw recognition from Nationalist 
China. U. S. Secy. of State Dulles commented 
May 22: “‘It was an action that we regret.’’ It was 
Dulles’ first word of public reproach of Premier 
WNasser’s government. 


Hungarian Red Chief Joins Stalin Critics— 
Matyas Rakosi, Communist boss of Hungary, 
joined the critics of Stalin May 18, accusing him- 
self of having ‘‘tolerated and supported the evil 
of the personality cult." 


Lenin’s Warning Against Stalin—The harshest 
denunciation of Stalin yet to appear in the Soviet 
press was published May 18 in the Soviet Youth 
League newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda. To 
explain the downgrading of Stalin, the newspaper 
used words from Lenin’s ‘‘last testament’’ with- 
out identifying that document. ‘‘Lenin, in the 
last year of his life,’’ the newspaper said, ‘‘pointed 
out that such negative features of Stalin’s char- 
acter as rudeness, lack of respect for working 
comrades, capriciousness and inclination toward 
abuse of power could lead to a violation of the 
rules of collective leadership. Unfortunately, it 
happened so.’’ 


Jordan Premier Ousted—King Hussein of Jor- 
dan May 20 ousted Premier Samir el-Rifai in a 
dispute over the Arab League and asked former 
Premier Said-Mufti to form a new cabinet. Mufti’s 
accession to power May 22 was seen as a loss for 
the Western powers. 

Italian Elections—The 
dominant party in Italy’s middle-of-the-road 
coalition government, registered gains in many 
parts of the country in elections for local and 
provincial offices May 27-28. Communists and neo- 
Fascists suffered heavy losses but Pietro Nenni’s 
left-wing Socialists scored substantial gains. 


Beria Aides Executed—The Soviet Supreme Court 
announced May 29 that Mir-Dzhafar A. Bagirov, 
former Premier and Communist party leader of 
Azerbaijan, and 3 of his followers were executed 
by a firing squad in Baku in April as accomplices 
of the late secret police chief Lavrenti.P. Beria. 
The 4 were convicted of treason and terrorist acts. 
Two other men received 25-yr. prison sentences. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Middle East Cease-Fires—UN Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold, completing his mission to the Mid- 
dle Hast, sent a progress report to the Security 
Council May 3 stating that parleys for uncondi- 
tional cease-fire agreements between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors ‘‘have in all cases been con- 
cluded with positive result.” Returning to the 


Christian Democrats, 


Disarmament Parley Fails—A 7-week effort 
the 5-nation UN Disarmament subcommittee 


of the United States, Britain, France and Canada 
issued a statement acknowledging that their views 
and those of the Soviet Union ‘‘were not recon- 
ciled’’ but holding one a second aS views 
was both ‘‘possible and necessary” we peace. 
The subcommittee reported to the UN May 8 
that talks on limitation of nuclear and conven- 
tional weapons should be continued. 


Korean Truce Teams Suspended—The UN Com- 
mand announced May 31 it was expelling neutral 
inspection teams. from South Korea because of 
flagrant armistice violations by Communists in 
North Korea. It accused Czech and Polish mem- 
bers of the inspection teams of flagrantly unneu- 
tral conduct. The UN Command June 1 rejected a 
Communist proposal for new talks looking toward 
the peaceful unification of Korea. 


GENERAL 

U.S. Communists Adopt New Line—The Com- 
munist party of the U.S. announced May 2 a shift 
of the party line to conform with the ‘‘new look”’ 
espoused by the Kremlin. A report by Eugene 
Dennis, general secy., approved by the party’s 
national committee, criticized Stalin and said 
“peaceful transition to socialism’? was possible. 


Methodists Drop Racial Barriers—Quadrennial 
General Conference of the Methodist Ch. at 
Minneapolis May 2 resolved ‘‘there must be no 
place in the Methodist Ch. for racial discrimina- 
tion or enforced segregation’’ and demanded it be 
abolished with reasonable speed in the church. 
Annual conferences were asked to vote whether 
the Central Jurisdiction, administering Negro 
churches, was to be abolished. 


Plane Bomber Sentenced to Death—John Gil- 
bert Graham, 24, was convicted of first-degree 
murder in Denver May 4 and sentenced to death 
for the dynamite bombing of an airliner Nov. 1, 
1955, in which his mother and 43 other persons 
were killed. 


Democratic Battle in Texas—Senate majority 
leader Lyndon B. Johnson decisively defeated Gov. 
Allan Shivers for the leadership of the Texas 
Democratic party in precinct conventions May 5. 
The result assured Johnson of control of the 
state’s 56-member delegation to the Democratic 
National Convention, lessened chances of a South- 
ern bolt from the party and started a boom for 
Johnson as a favorite-son Presidential candidate. 
Goy. Shivers bolted the party in 1952 to support 
President Eisenhower. 


Cuban Ex-President in U.S.—Former Cuban 
Pres. Carlos Prio Socarras arrived in Miami, Fla., 
May 9, charging Pres. Fulgencio Batista had told 
him ‘‘to either get out or go to jail.’”’ Prio said 
he was dragged from his home and forced to 
board a plane, leaving his family in Cuba, where 
Batista had quelled a revolt 11 days before. U.S. 
immigration authorities ruled he could not stay 
in this country because of his implication in a 
1953 arms-shipping plot. The government reversed 
itseli June 4 and granted him asylum on condi- 
tion that he desist from any activity prejudicial 
to public interest or in violation of U.S. laws. 


Convicted P.O.W. Wins Review—An Army board 
of review decision announced May 14 held that a 
court-martial lacked jurisdiction when it convicted 
Set. James C. Gallagher, of Brooklyn, of killing 
two fellow U.S. soldiers in a Communist prison 
camp in Korea. Gallagher was sentenced Aug. 
19, 1955, to life imprisonment, dishonorable dis- 
charge and forfeiture of pay and allowances. He 
had been honorably discharged Oct. 27, 1953, but 
reenlisted the next day and the review board held 
he could not be tried for offenses committed dur- 
ing his previous enlistment. The case was referred 


to the U.S. Court of Military Appeals, which’ 


could accept the review board’s decision or uphold 
the original sentence. 

Pope Approves Cornea Transplants—Pope Pius 
XII told an international gathering of oculists 
and surgeons May 14 that there was nothing im- 


_ Moral about transplanting corneas from the eyes 

' of the dead to those of blind persons. He also 
approved the transfer of animal living cells to 
humans but condemned as immoral the ‘‘trans- 
Planting of sexual glands from animal to man.” 


Indonesian President in U.S.—President Soekar- 
no of Indonesia was welcomed in Washington by 
President Eisenhower May 16 as he arrived for a 
19-day state visit to this country. Addressing 
Congress May 17, he said U.S. military aid to 
Asian nations was no substitute for Asian sta- 
bility. ‘It will only serve to make countries ac- 
cepting it more dependent upon America,” he said, 
“and their worth as genuine partners in the 
universal struggle for liberty, peace and pros- 
perity will consequently decline.” 


Oregon Primary—Adlai Stevenson won Oregon’s 
16 delegate votes at the Democratic National 
Convention by a decisive victory over Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) in a Presidential preference 
primary May 18. 

New Battles of Salerno, Anzio—Former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, touring Europe with his 
wife, was quoted May 22 as saying the bloody 
- World War II battles of Salerno and Anzio were 
‘totally unnecessary and planned by some squir- 
Tel-headed general.’’ As he looked over the land- 
ing area at Salerno, Truman said: ‘‘There were 
a lot easier places that could have been 
picked.’’ Lt. Gen. Sir Oliver Leese, commander of 
the British 8th Army during the landings, said 
Truman was ‘‘talking absolute nonsense.’’ Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said he had not been personally 
in favor of the method of operations proposed for 
Salerno and Anzio but added that establishment 
of the beachheads there had been a rewarding 
.military operation. Truman denied May 23 that 
he had made the controversial statement. News- 
men asserted they had made notes on the spot. 


Swiss Mountaineers’ Feat—The Nepalese gov- 
ernment announced May 28 that Swiss moun- 
taineers had twice during May climbed Mount 
Everest, the world’s highest peak, scaled only 
once before. The Swiss expedition, headed by Al- 
bert Eggler, also conquered neighboring Lhotse-I, 
the world’s fourth highest mountain, which had 
been classified as the highest unclimbed peak. 


Galindez Reported Murdered—Nicholas Silfa, a 
leader of the Dominican Revolutionary party, 
charged May 29 that Dr. Jesus de Galindez was 
thrown alive into the furnace of the Dominican 
freighter Fundacion in New York harbor and 
burned to death. Galindez, a Columbia U. pro- 
fessor and critic of the Trujillo Dominican re- 
* gime, had been missing since Mar. 12. Dominican 
officials angrily denied the charge May 30. 
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Guaranteed Annual Wage—A threat to the new 
guaranteed annual wage plans in the automobile 
industry was removed May 29 when the Internal 
Revenue Service ruled that unemployment bene- 
fits to laid-off workers. were income but not 
wages. Thus benefit. payments were not subject to 
Federal withholding taxes and laid-off employees 
were eligible for state unemployment benefits. The 
company-financed unemployment benefit program 
went into effect June 1 for General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler workers. 


Florida Primary—Adlai Stevenson got 221,718 
votes to 209,447 for Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.) in Florida’s Democratic Presidential pri- 
mary May 29. Stevenson won 22 national con- 
vention delegates, Kefauver 6. 


Dead Sea Scrolls—Biblical scholars- announced 
May 31 deciphering of two more of the Dead Sea 
scrolls discovered in Jordan in 1952. The two 
copper scrolls, believed written between 1 and 68 
A.D., told of hoards of buried treasure, including 
gold and silver that would be worth many millions 
of dollars. The two scrolls were said to refer to 
a third undiscovered scroll believed to contain 
detailed information on the treasure’s location. 


DISASTERS 


U.S. battleship Wisconsin rammed escort de- 
stroyer Eaton May 6 in fog off Virginia; both 
heavily damaged but no casualties. . . . 4 Navy 
fliers killed May 6 in helicopter crash in Bahamas. 
. - . 6 children killed May 7 in Breslau, Poland, 
while playing with World War II bomb. .. . 73 
Indonesians drowned May 13 when pleasure launch 
capsized in Java Sea off Tegal. . Freighter 
Marine Leopard and schooner Howard Olson col- 
lided May 14 in Pacific south of San Francisco, 
4 dead. . . . Indian Airlines DC-3 ran off runway 
in Katmandu, Nepal, May 15, killing 21 of 31 
aboard. . . . 6 executives of Chicago firm and 2 
crewmen killed May 15 in crash of company plane 
near Jeffersonville, Ind. . . . Crash of RCAF jet 
plane into rest home near Ottawa, Canada, May 
15 killed 11 nuns, priest, cook and 2 fliers. . .. 
Explosion of army munitions dump near Accra, 
Gold Coast, May 16 killed 25 persons. =} 8 
motorists killed May 20 when passenger train hit 
car at Elyria, Ohio. . . . Tanker rammed cabin 
cruiser May 20 in East River, New York, I dead. 
» . . 18 killed May 22 in Bolzano, Italy, when 
Austrian bus skidded off mountain road... . Bus- 
train collision in Bombay, India, May 24 killed 
11 bus passengers, injured 25. ... 10 wedding 
guests killed, 19 injured when bus plunged off em- 
bankment May 24 at Huelva, Spain. . . . 30 of 31 
aboard an Aviateca airliner died when it crashed 
May 24 in mountains of northern Guatemala. .. . 


United States Plane Drops Hydrogen Bomb for First Time 


The United States proved May 21 that it 
had a workable hydrogen bomb it could 
deliver to and drop on any chosen target. 
The demonstration was made by a stand- 
ard 8-jet B-52- bomber which unloosed 
America’s first air-dropped H-bomb over 
the barren island of Namu in the Bikini 
atoll in the far Pacific. The first air-drop 
of an H-bomb was announced by the 
Soviet Union Nov. 26, 1955. : 

In the Bikini test, the B-52 Strato- 
fortress, fastest and longest-ranged U.S. 
jet bomber, dropped-the H-bomb from a 
height of about 10 miles. The bomb ex- 
ploded 10,000 to 15,000 feet above Namu 
with a force estimated at 10 megatons, or 
the equivalent of 10,000,000 tons of TNT. 
This was considerably less than the force 
of the biggest explosion in the U.S. 1954 
tests, estimated at 15 to 20 megatons. How- 
ever, it was said the 1954 tests did not 
necessarily involve usable weapons. 

The Namu blast produced a: fireball 
more than 3 miles in diameter and a 
mushroom-shaped cloud 25 miles high and 
100 miles wide. The B-52, piloted by Maj. 
David Critchlow, of Sacramento, Calif., 
executed a 180° turn at the instant of re- 
lease, fled at 600 mph. and was presum- 
ably some 15 miles away from the bomb 
when it exploded about one minute later. 
More than 30 other U.S. planes were in 


the area, assigned to observe the explo- 
sion. Civilian observers and the press 
viewed it from the USS Mt. McKinley, 39 
land miles away from the target. It took 
the shock wave from the blast 2 mins. 43 
second to reach the observation ship. 

An official communique said: “There 
was little construction on Namu and thus 
little damage can be reported. Various 
structures on nearby islands suffered 
varying degrees of damage, depending on 
proximity to the target island.” It was 
estimated unofficially that such a blast in 
a populated area would have flattened 
nearly all buildings within 6 miles from 
the blast and done heavy damage as much 
as 12 miles away. 

The Namu test. was the second in the 
1956 series, the 67th known U.S» nuclear 
explosion and the world’s 8th known H- 
explosion. The first test in the 1956 series 
went off on schedule on May 5 when_a 
nuclear device was detonated on Eniwe- 
tok. There was speculation that it was a 
“pocket-size” H-bomb intended as the 
war-head of a guided missile. The air- 
drop, originally scheduled for May 8, was 
delayed because of northeast winds which 
might have endangered islanders to the 
southeast because of radioactive fallout. 
Officials said there apparently was no 
fallout damage from the Namu blast. 


10 persons killed May 30 when barge loaded with 
at workers collided with a Brazilian ship in Rio 
de Janeiro harbor. . . . 3 Japanese mountain 
climbers froze to death atop Mount Hodaka 

30 while trying to recover bodies of 2 others who 
perished 3 days earlier. 
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U.S. Publishes Secret Khrushchev Speech—The 
US. State Dept. published June 4 a 26,000-word 
text of Soviet Communist chief Khrushchev’s se- 
eret speech of Feb. 24-25 denouncing Stalin. Re- 
lease of the sensational document was preceded by 
what was described as one of the biggest cloak- 
and-dagger efforts by U.S. intelligence agents in 
recent years. 


President Undergoes Surgery—President Eisen- 
hower was stricken early in the morning June 8 
with an intestinal ailment diagnosed as ileitis, an 
inflammation of the ileum, the lewer section of 
the small intestine. He underwent an operation at 
Walter Reed Hospital at 2:59 a.m. June 9, per- 
formed by Maj. Gen. Leonard Dudley Heaton, 
commanding general of the hospital, assisted by 3 
other surgeons and with a dozen other specialists 
standing by. The doctors said the operation was 
successful and they expected ‘‘a rapid and com- 
plete recovery.’’ 

The President recuperated rapidly and began 
light work two days after the operation. He left 
the hospital June 30 to continue his convalescence 
at his Gettysburg farm. Speculation about the ef- 
fect of the operation on his political future was 
ended June 10 when the President authorized Re- 
publican Congressional leaders to announce that 
he was still running for reelection. He returned to 
the White House June 15, 


Adenauer Visits U.S.—West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer arrived in New York June 9 for 
a week of important conferences in Washington 
and to receive honorary degrees from Yale and 
Marquette Universities. He warned in an address 
June 11 that the Soviet aimed to smash the 
“mighty protective shield’’ of NATO and that cur- 
rent Soviet propaganda was ‘‘more dangerous 
than the former aggressive conduct’’ of the Rus- 
sians ‘‘since it plays upon the longing for peace 
which lives in all men.’’ He asserted German re- 
unification was necessary to European security 
and that he was not prepared to negotiate alone 
with the USSR on this issue. After their Washing- 
ton talks, Adenauer and Secy. of State Dulles is- 
sued a joint statement calling on the Soviet Union 
to carry out its pledge ‘‘to put an end to the brutal 
and unnatural division which it has imposed on 
Germany.’’ When Adenauer called on President 
Eisenhower at Walter Reed Hospital June 14. the 
President expressed the need for freeing the East 
Germans from Soviet Communist domination. 


Pineau Visits U.S.—French For. Min. Christian 
Pineau arrived in Washington June 16 for con- 
ferences with Secy. of State Dulles. They issued a 
joint statement June 20 noting that on the Al- 
gerian problem Dulles had ‘‘expressed the hope of 
the United States Government”’ for a ‘‘liberal and 
just solution which should enable the Buropean 
and Moslem populations to live and work together 
in peace and harmony.”’ Pineau said in a speech 
he thought it was to the West’s advantage to ac- 
cept Soviet offers of greater cultural and commer- 
cial exchanges. ‘‘We have indeed criticized the 
Soviets so often for having maintained the Iron 
Curtain,’’ he said, ‘‘that we cannot attempt now 
to draw that curtain ourselves between two parts 
of the world.” Pineau had a brief bedside talk 


with President Eisenhower about Algeria in Walter 
Reed Hospital. 


Federal-State Highway Program—The House and 
Senate passed June 26 a record $33.48 billion road- 
building bill providing what its sponsors called 
“the greatest governmental construction program 
in the history of the world.’’ See Work of Congress. 


President Rebuffed on Defense Funds—The Sen- 
ate June 26 added $960,000,000 to the Air Force 
budget over objections of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and passed, 88-0, a $34.6 billion defense 
appropriations bill. A Senate-House conference 
June 28 agreed to a $900,000,000 increase and the 
$34.6 billion bill was approved by Congress June 


29. The President signed it July 2. See Work of 
Congress. 


Sees H-Bombs Killing Many Millions—The De- 
fense Dept. released June 28 secret testimony that 


FOREIGN 


Molotov Out—The resignation of Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov as Soviet Foreign Minister was announced 
June 1. Molotov, an ‘‘old Bolshevik’? hold-over 
from the Stalin regime, was succeeded as 
Minister by Dmitri T. Shepilov, 50, editor of 
Pravda. However, Molotov retained his posts as 
Deputy Premier afid a member of the Presidium 
of the Communist party. Khrushchev said earlier 
that Molotov might have become one of Stalin’s 
victims if Stalin had ruled longer. Molotov was 
Soviet Premier from 1930 to 1941, when 
assumed the post. Molotov served as Foreign Min- 
ister from 1939 to 1949 and from 1953 till his resig- 
nation. However, there had been signs that his in- 
fluence was waning and Western observers were 
not surprised at his replacement by Shepilov. 
Molotov had an important part in the break be- 
tween Stalin and President Tito of Yugoslavia. 
The timing of his resignation on the eve of Tito’s 
visit to Moscow was seen as a move to conciliate 
the Yugoslav leader. 


Tito Visits Soviet Union—President Tito of Yogo- 
slavia, after a triumphant tour of the Soviet 
Union June 2-20, joined Soviet leaders in joint 
declarations of renewed Communist party and gov- 
ernment relations. In Bucharest June 26 he signed 
pacts for close party and government relations 
with Rumania. In Belgrade June 27 he denied any 
loss of independence to the Soviet Union and said 
his relations with the U.S. would not be affected. 


Burmese Premier Resigns—U Nu resigned June 
5 as Premier of Burma, a post he had held since 
the country won its independence from Great 
Britain Jan. 4, 1948. Defense Min. Ba Swe, who 
took over as head of the neutralist government, 
said the change would not alter Burma’s foreign 
policy. U Nu was expected to resume the Premier- 
ship after a year spent in reorganizing his party, 
the Aati-Fascist People’s Freedom League. 


Saar Agreement—France and West Germany 
announced agreement June 5 on terms for joining 
the Saar industrial valley to Germany. The Saar 
would be politically integrated with West Ger- 
many about Jan. 1, 1957, followed by a 3-yr. transi- 
tion period during which the Saar-France mone- 
tary and customs union would be ended. West Ger- 
many would furnish France with 66,000,000 tons of 
coal during the next 20 yrs. from the Warndt 
mines, whose pit heads are on French soil and 
whose veins run under the Saar. In addition, Ger- 
many would sell France 24,000,000 tons of coal at 
cost. Agreement was reached on construction of a 
Moselle River canal to provide cheap transportation 
between Lorraine steel mills and the Rhine. 


Bulganin Urges West Cut Forces—Soviet Premier 
Bulganin June 6 called on the United States, Bri- 
tain and France to reduce their armed forces in 
Germany in line with Soviet troop withdrawals 
there. In letters to President Eisenhower and the 
heads of government of Britain, France, Western 
Germany and Italy, Bulganin said over 30,000 
Soviet troops were being removed from Eastern 
Germany as part of the 1,200,000-man reduction 
in Soviet armed forces announced May 14: Wash- 
ington reaction was that the letter was barren of 
new ideas and merely sought to exploit the Soviet 
cut in manpower fér-propaganda. See Chronology 
for August, 1956. 


Argentine Revolt Crushed—A revolt by sup- 
porters of deposed Argentine Pres. Juan D. Peron 
was crushed within 12 hours June 10 by the pro- 
visional government of Pres. Pedro E. Aramburu. 
Loyal naval airmen and ground troops quickly 
quelled uprisings in Buenos Aires suburbs and in 
the provincial cities of La Plata, Santa Rosa and 
Rosario. At least 26 rebels, some of them civilians, 
were summarily executed under martial law. Gen. 
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Haitian 
there by a machine gun gang June 14 but was re- 
turned to his refuge by order of Aramburu. 


Dutch Election—The Labor party of Dutch Pre- 
mier Willem Drees led the field in Parlimentary 
elections June 13, increasing the number of its 
seats in the lower chamber from 30 to 34. The 
Catholic People’s party won 33 seats and continua- 
tion of the Labor-Coalition government without 
any policy change was indicated. 


British End Suez Occupation—Britain’s 74-yr. 
military occupation of the Suez Canal Zone ended 
quietly June 13 as the last British soldier left Port 
Said. The British handed over responsibility for 
defending the Zone to Egypt in accordance with 
the 1954 British-Egyptian treaty. 


Queen Juliana and Faith Healer—The Dutch 
Government June 15 denied published reports that 
the royal family was threatened by a constitu- 
tional crisis, abdication or divorce. The reports, 
first published in a German news magazine and 
then in Dutch newspapers, concerned the relation- 
ship of Queen Juliana with a faith healer, Miss 
Greet Hofmans, 61, employed by the Queen since 
1947 in an effort to improve the eyesight of par- 
tially blind Princess Maria Cristina. The faith 
healer was alleged to have exerted influence over 
the Queen on state and personal matters and to 
have caused a serious rift between the Queen and 
her husband, Prince Bernhard. The Queen and 
the Prince June 29 asked for a Government in- 
vestigation of the origin of the reports. See 
Chronology for Aug., 1956. 


Challenges to Communist Leadership—The de- 
Stalinization campaign brought challenges from the 
European Communist parties for further explana- 
tions by Soviet Union leaders of their own personal 
roles during the era of Stalin’s crimes. Palmiro 
Togliatti, secretary of the Italian. Communist 
party, June 16 demanded greater autonomy for 
his party from Moscow. He rejected the explana- 
tions of the Stalin era given by Soviet Communist 
chief Khrushchev and said: ‘‘The question of the 
responsibility of the entire directing group must 
be considered.’’ French Communist leaders issued 
a statement June 18 expressing similar criticisms 
of the Kremlin explanations. The British Com- 
munist party June 21 demanded ‘‘a more adequate 


estimate of the role of Stalin, both in its positive 
and negative aspects.’’ The U.S. Communist 
issued a statement along similar lines June 
Pravda, chief Communist party newspaper, re- 
ported June 27 a New York Daily Worker article 
by Eugene Dennis, U.S. Communist general secy., 
questioning the conduct of the present Soviet lead- 
ers during the Stalin era. 


Shepilov in Bid to Arabs—Soviet For. Min. 
Dmitri Shepilov, arriving in Cairo June 16 for a 
week’s visit as guest of Egyptian Premier Nasser, 
immediately made a strong bid for Soviet-Arab 
friendship and for an end of Western “oil 
monopolies’’ in the Middle East. Shepilov was re- 
ported June 18 to have offered Nasser at 2% 
interest a Soviet loan of almost the entire $1.2 
billion needed to finance Egypt’s proposed Aswan 
High Dam on the Nile. Egypt was involved in 
negotiations with the U. S., Britain and the World 
Bank over Western offers to help finance the dam. 
A Soviet-Egyptian statement issued June 22, said 
Shepilov and Nasser reached complete agreement 
on “‘relations in all the fields of political, economic 
and cultural cooperation’’ but did not. mention 
any Soviet commitment on the Israel-Arab dispute. 
After official visits to Syria and Lebanon, Shepilov 
was reported June 28 to have disappointed leaders 
in all the Arab countries because of refusal to 
commit the Soviet Government on Palestine. 


Boliviah Election—Bolivian Vice Pres- Hernan 
Siles Zuazo was elected President June 17 as the 
voters returned the ruling National Revolutionary 
Movement to power for another 4 years. 


Peruvian Election—Dr. Manuel Prado y Ugar- 
teche, 67-yr.-old industrialist, was elected June 17 
as President of Peru for a 6-yr. term beginning 
July 28. Prado, a conservative and former Presi- 
dent, was chosen to succeed President Manuel A. 
Odria, dictator of the Peruvian Government since 
1948. A general strike and rioting in Lima and 
Callao caused Odria June 26 to suspend civil 
liberties for 30 days. 

Sharett Out as Israeli Foreign Chief—Moshe 
Sharett resigned as Israel’s Foreign Minister June 
18 in the climax of a policy rift with Premier David 
Ben-Gurion. Sharett said continued cooperation 
between the two men had become impossible but 
neither he nor the Premier indicated on what 
issues they differed. Ben-Gurion nominated Mrs. 
Golda Myerson, Minister of Labor and former 
Milwaukee school teacher, as the new Foreign 


Twining Inspects Soviet Military Aircraft During Moscow Show 


Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff, 
USAF, associate officials and experts in 
research, development, materials and 
strategic warfare, inspected aircraft of the 
USSR June 23-July 4. On June 24 in common 
with representatives of 27 other nations, 
including France and Britain, the Ameri- 
cans attended annual Soviet Air Force 
Day at Moscow’s Tushino airfield and 
with over 200,000 spectators witnessed a 
display of military aircraft. At least 4 new 
planes were disclosed there, and 3 others 
at Kubinka military aerdrome the next 
day. Visits also were made to engine and 
assembly plants, but no military planes in 
production were shown. ; 

The Americans saw an Antonov twin- 
engine turboprop assault transport, re- 
sembling a Fairchild C-123, each engine 
capable of 4,000 hp, with boxcar fuselage 
permitting rear-door exit; a Yakolev all- 
weather supersonic fighter with twin-jets; 
a single-engine interceptor with swept- 
back wings like a North American F-100 
Supersabre, and a delta or triangle-shaped 
all-weather fighter with a dorsal tail, de- 
signed by Pavel Sukhoi. 

The Tushino air show was opened by 
the Bear, called the Soviet’s first inter- 
continental bomber, first disclosed in 1955; 
it weighs 360,000 Ibs., has 4 turboprop 
engines capable of 12,000 hp and a speed 
of 500 mph. It was escorted by Fresco 
fighters, or MiG-17. (meaning designed 
by Mikoyan and Gurevich). Also shown 
were the Bison, 4-jet, smaller than Boeing 
B-52 Strato-fortress; Badger, a milita 
version of the Tu-104, which carried Bul- 


ganin and Khrushchev to London; Farmer, 
with 60° sweptback wing, 2 axial flow en- 
gines, 900 mph, and Yakolev’s Flashlight, 
in formations. 


HELICOPTER ASSAULT 


A mass assault was staged by 30 Hound 
and 4 Horse helicopters carrying, men, 
trucks and guns. In 8 min. after their ap- 
pearance they had ground troops and 
equipment landed and set up for action. 
Three world records were claimed by the 
Russians for the Hound helicopter, or 
Mi-4, designed by Mikhail Mil: altitude of 
19,472 with load of 4,400 lbs.; altitude of 
19,842 ft. with 2,200 lbs; speed of 1163 
mph over triangular course of 310.7 mi. 

At Kubinka Airfield, 40 miles from 
Moscow, June 25 Gen. Twining saw a jet 
light bomber said to be supersonie, two- 
jet ground attack plane and a long-range 
prop-jet anti-submarine attack plane. He 
visited aircraft assembly plants and the 
air engineering academy before returning 
to Washington July 4. 

At a_reception given by Marshal 
Zhukov, Khrushchev reminded Gen. 
Twining that the Soviet was cutting down 
its army, whereupon Twining replied that 
U.S. had dismantled its forces after World 
War II and had to rebuild them for the 
Korean War. “And we are not going to 
bring them down again until we are sure 
of world-wide control.” Later he said he 
still felt the Soviet was outproducing the 
U.S. in number of planes and was catching 
up in quality of air power. 
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Minister. He insisted the cabinet change would 
produce no change in foreign policy, although 
some observers foresaw a bolder Israeli line. 


Egypt Displays Armed Might—Egypt showed off 
its military power in an impressive 4-hr. parade 
in Cairo June 20 which featured many modern 
weapons newly acquired from the Soviet bloc. 
Token forces from every Arab country except 
Iraq joined more than 11,000 Egyptian troops in 
the parade, which marked the climax of a 3-day 
celebration of British withdrawal from the Suez 
Canal Zone. More than 200,000 persons lined the 
streets, cheering as 28 huge Stalin tanks, 16 
heavy British Centurion tanks and 73 Czecho- 
slovak-built medium tanks rolled past. Overhead 
a parade of jet planes flew, including a dozen 
Russian-built Ilyushin twin-jet bombers, a score 
of MIG fighters and a number of British Meteors 
and British Vampire fighters. Soviet bloc weapons 
displayed including 96 ABC 6-wheeled troop car- 
riers, 14 tractor-drawn long-range guns of about 
155-mm caliber and 25 SU-101 self-propelled anti- 
tank guns. Soviet For. Min. Shepilov was among 
the spectators. 


East Germany Releases Prisoners—Communist 
Germany announced June 21 release of 19,064 
persons from prisons in recent weeks. At the 
same time, Communist authorities in East Ger- 
many-—accused Justice Min. Hilde Benjamin and 
Prosecutor Gen. Ernst Melsheimer of unjustified 
arrests and too ruthless administration of justice. 


Icelandic Election—General elections in Iceland 
June 22 gave 25 of 52 seats in Parliament to 
Progressive-Social Democrat coalition, pledged to 
seek the evacuation of U. S. troops from the 
Keflavik air base. The Independents, the only group 
to exer continuation of the base lost two of their 
21 seats. 


Nasser Elected Egyptian President—Egyptian 
Premier Nasser, the only candidate on the ballot, 
was elected first President of the Republic of 
Egypt June 24. He received 99.9% of the more 
than 5,500,000 votes cast and his new constitution 
was approved by 99.8% of the voters. 


Anti-Communist Uprising in Poland—Polish 
workers in Poznan revolted against their Com- 
munist rulers June 28 in a dramatic demand for 
bread and freedom. The biggest anti-Communist 
demonstration in the Soviet world since the East 
German uprising of June 17, 1953, it was witnessed 
by many Westerners attending the Poznan in- 
dustrial fair. The Poznan outbreak started after 
workers at the Stalin engineering works struck 
in protest again their bonus system. The strikers, 
joined by other demonstrators, roamed the city, 
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ceded had been collected from 
Stalin plant. The government disavowed July 7 


Tractor Minister Julian 
responsible for negotiations with Poznan workers 
before the uprising, was dismissed July 8. Mean- 
while, other Soviet satellite governments warned 
that any attempt-to emulate the Poznan rebels 
would bring swift punishment. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Middle East Peace Move—The Security Council, 
after six sessions of spirited debate, unanimously 
adopted June 4 a British resolution asking Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold to ‘‘continue his good 
offices’’ with the Israelis and Arabs toward full 
compliance with the Palestine armistice. At the 
demand of Arab delegates, supported by the Soviet 
Union, Britain-agreed to drop from the resolu- 
tion a paragraph for a Palestine settlement ‘‘on 
a mutually acceptable basis.’’ This action was 
expected to strengthen the Arab contention that 
a settlement must be strictly in accord with the 
1947 partition resolution. Hammarskjold agreed to 
continue his efforts in the Middle East and ex- 
pressed hope that Arab-Israeli differences of 
opinion expressed in the debate would not be 
permitted to harm the UN peace effort. 


UN Rejects Algerian Issue—The Security Council 
rejected June 26 a petition from 13 Asian and 
African nations to place the Algeria question on 
its agenda. In a 7-2 vote, only the Soviet Union 
and Iran favored discussion of the issue. National- 
ist China and Yugoslavia abstained. 


GENERAL 


California Primary—In the last of the state 
Presidential preference primaries, June 5, Cali- 
fornia Democrats pledged their 68 national con- 
vention delegates to Adlai E. Stevenson. He scored 
a decisive victory over Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.- 


128 Killed in Worst Commercial Air Disaster in History 


The greatest commercial air disaster in 
history occurred June 30 when two air- 
liners crashed into the Grand Canyon in 
northern Arizona, apparently after a mid- 
air collision, killing all 128 persons aboard 
them. The ill-fated craft were a Trans 
World Airline Super Constellation, carry- 
ing 64 passengers and a crew of 6, and a 
United Air Lines DC-7, with 53 passengers 
and 5 crew members, 

The two eastbound planes had left Los 
Angeles within 3 minutes of each other. 
The TWA plane, piloted by Capt. Jack 
Gandy, was airborne at 9:01 a.m. (PST), 
bound for Kansas City and points east. 
The UAL plane, piloted by Capt. R. F. 
Shirley, followed at 9:04 am. (PST) ona 
flight to Chicago and points east. About 15 
minutes after his takeoff the TWA pilot 
asked permission to change his altitude 
from 17,000 to 21,000 feet because of bad 
weather. The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
refused because the UAL Plane was flying 
at 21,000. The TWA pilot then asked per- 
mission to fly 1,000 feet ‘above the 
weather,” a routine request that was 
granted. A CAA official said this maneuver 
pee pave put ee plane at 21,000 
eet and “he mig ave come up u - 
neath the UAL plane.” PMneeh 

Both planes were due to check in by 
radio at 11:31 am. at a point over the 
Painted Desert near Tuba City, Ariz., but 


neither check was made. At 11:32 a.m. a 
crewman aboard the UAL liner was heard 
Saying: ‘We are going .. .” Then there 
was silence. Several hours later the wreck- 
age of the TWA liner was sighted from the 
air near Temple Butte, 1,000 feet up a 
slope from the Colorado River. The fol- 
lowing morning the UAL wreckage was 
spotted less than a mile away, on Chuar 
Butte, near the confluence of the Colorado 
and Little Colorado Rivers. Daring heli- 
copter crews flew into the canyon July 1 
and found there were no survivors. 

The TWA wreckage was accessible by 
helicopter and the charred and mutilated 
remains of the passengers and crew were 
brought out of the canyon July 2-3. The 
UAL wreckage could be reached only by 
climbing towering Chuar Butte on foot. 
An 8-man Swiss Alpine rescue team was 
flown to this country by Swissair to re- 
cover the bodies from the UAL wreckage. 
It was 10 days after the crash before they 
could complete their hazardous task. 

A House Commerce subcommittee made 
an on-the-spot investigation and held 
preliminary hearings in Las Vegas, Nev. 
Wm, K. A. Adams, director of safety in- 
vestigation for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, testified before the subcommittee 
July 7 that the tragedy was caused by “a 
definite collision.” 


 Tenn.). Stevenson said June 6 he considered Goy. 
Averell Harriman of New York his chief rival. 


Harriman Announces Candidacy—Gov. Averell 
Harriman of New York, long an “‘inactive’’ candi- 
date for the Democratic Presidential nomination, 
became an avowed condidate June 9 when he said 
his “that is in the ring.’’ He put himself openly 
in the race by actually throwing his hat in the 
air at a New York convention of the United 
Hat, Cap & Millinery Workers Union, He pledged 
to fight ‘‘for the principles of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman.” 


Polio on Way Out—The American Medical 
Assn., meeting in Chicago, heard reports June 11 
that paralytic polio would be eliminated as a 
threat to children and adults within 3 years by 
the use of Salk ‘triple anti-polio vaccinations. The 
reports were submitted by Dr. Jonas A. Salk, 
originator of the vaccine, and Surgeon Gen. 
Leonard A. Scheele. 


Connelly and Caudle Convicted—Matthew J. 
Connelly and T, Lamar Caudle, two top aides 
in the Truman Administration, were convicted in 
St. Louis June 14 of conspiring to help an income 
tax dodger. Connelly was former Presidential ap- 
pointments secretary and Caudle was formerly 
head of the tax division of the Justice Dept. 


“Harricum Truman’’ Honored—Former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman June 20 received an honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Civil Law from Oxford 
University. The citation to ‘‘Harricum Truman,”’ 
read in Latin, referred to him as ‘‘truest of allies” 
and “ever a pattern of simple courage.’’ Oxford 
students cheered: ‘‘Give ’em hell, Harricum.’’ 


Bermuda Trophy Race—Finisterre, a Class D 
yawl_owned by Carleton Mitchell, of Annapolis, 
Md., won the 635-mile Newport-to-Bermuda yacht 
race June 20 in corrected time of 64 hrs. The Class 
C cutter Elda, owned by Henry A. Wise, Jr., of 
Wilmington, Del., hit a reef and sank within 
seconds near the St. David’s Head finish. All 8 
aboard clung to the vessel’s projecting stern until 
they were rescued by a charter fishing boat after 
they had been in the water 7 hours. 


Disasters 


Coastal steamer sank June 2 in Bay of Bengal 
off E. Pakistan; 199 drowned - 10 drowned 
June 2 in swamping of motorboat in Lake Orr, 
Umatilla, Fla. . .. Series of giant rockfalls from 
lip of Niagara River Gorge near Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., killed one employee and destroyed two- 
thirds of Schoellkopf power station June 7... 
17 wedding guests were killed in Madrid June 8 
by collapse of dance floor . .. USMC jet plane 
crashed in Minneapolis residential district June 9, 
killing pilot, 7 residents . . . Series of earthquakes 
in northern Afghanistan June 10-17 brought death 
toll of estimated 2,000 .. . 6 children were killed 
June 12 by cave-in of sand bank in construction 
excavation in Brooklyn, N. Y. ... Train wreck 
near Rheims, France, June 14, killed~11, injured 
140... 9 killed June 15 in crash of British RAF 
transport in Malayan jungle . Korean AF 
fighter crashed in Taegu June 16, killing 8... 
Crash of Venezuelan Super Constellation airliner 
in flames in Atlantic 32 miles east of Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 20 killed all 64 passengers and 
10 crewmen .. . BOAC Argonaut airliner crashed 
June 24 in northern Nigeria, killing 32... USAF 
refueling tanker crashed near Roswell, N. M., 
June 26, killing all 11 aboard. 


July—1956 
WASHINGTON 


Nixon on Asian Tour—Vice President Nixon, in 
a July 4 speech in Manila, warned neutral nations 
of the “fearful risk’ in ‘‘friendly neutrality 
toward the Kremlin and Peiping.’’ He said the 
U.S. had no sympathy for the ‘‘brand of neu- 
tralism that makes no moral distinction between 
the Communist world and the free world.’’ Indian 
Prime Min. Nehru, chief neutralist leader, replied 
in London July 6: ‘“‘We do not believe the world 
can be divided up into good and evil.’’ He said 
such views were opposed to the democratic way of 
life, which was based on tolerance for different 
views and pointed to President Eisenhower’s ‘‘good 
word”’ for neutralism. 

Nixon and President Ramon Magsaysay an- 
nounced that the United States would give the 
Republic title to all military bases and both na- 
tions would contribute to their maintenance. 

In Saigon, July 6, Nixon lauded the anti-Com- 
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munist government of South Vietnam and pre- 
sented to President Ngo Dinh Diem a letter of 
congratulation from President Eisenhower. In 
Formosa July 8, Nixon delivered to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek a personal letter from President 
Eisenhower assuring him of U.S. ‘steadfastness in 
continuing to support the Republic of China.” On 
July 9 he made brief visits to Bangkok, Thailand, 
and to Karachi, Pakistan, where he said Soviet 
aid came with a rope and ‘country receiving it ran 
the risk of having the rope tied around its neck. 
On his way home he met with Turkish President 
Celal Bayar in Ankara and Spanish For. Min, Al- 
berto Martin Artajo in Majorca. 


Anti-Trust Suit Against General Motors—Attor- 
ney Gen. Herbert Brownell announced July 4 that 
the Government would file an anti-trust suit 
against General Motors Corp., based on “unlawful . 
activities which have given it a monopolistic posi- 
tion in the manufacture of buses.’’ Criticized by 
the press for making the announcement on a spon- 
sored television program, he maintained the Gov- 
ernment is obliged to use all media of communica- 
tion in releasing news. The suit, filed in Detroit 
July 6, named as co-conspirators but not defend- 
ants the Hertz Corp., Greyhound Corp., National 
City Lines and Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port Co., bus-operating firms. General Motors de- 
nied the charges. 


Soviet Charges U.S. Air Violation—The Soviet 
Union formally charged July 10 that U.S. military 
aircraft ‘‘grossly violated’ Soviet air space by 
flights July 4, 5 and 9 inland from the Baltic Sea. 
Soviet Amb. Zaroubin disclosed that he previously 
had protested flights of U.S. planes over Soviet 
territory April 5, 12, 15 and 18. Complaint also 
was made to the UN Security Council. The Polish 
Government protested July 16 against alleged 
flights by U.S. planes, including jets over Polish 
territory in June and July. The U.S. July 19 flatly 
rejected the Soviet charges about July flights and 
the State Dept. said it had previously rejected the 
charges about alleged April flights. 


U.S. Says Flyers Held by Soviet—The U.S. 
July 16 accused the Soviet Union of holding at 
least 10 American airmen from two downed U.S. 
planes in Soviet prison camps. The planes were a 
Navy Privateer patrol bomber shot down in the 
Baltic area April 8, 1950, and an Air Force B-29 
downed in the Sea of Japan area June 13, 1952. 
Released prisoners had reported Americans in 
prison camps. The U.S. asked a detailed report 
on all Americans held since Jan. 1, 1949. Moscow 
Aug. 13 denied the charges. 


Strauss Reports on Atomic Tests—Lewis L. 
Strauss, ch. Atomic Energy Commission, an- 
nounced July 19 that current atomic weapons 
tests at Eniwetok had proved it was possible to 
minimize ‘‘widespread fall-out hazards’’ from 
nuclear explosions. He said real progress had been 
made toward developing ‘‘a variety of weapons 
calculated to meet a wide range of military usage, 
including defense against air attack.’’ Stressing 
that the tests had produced important results 
from a humanitarian as well as a military as- 
pect, he said: ‘‘We are convinced that mass 
hazard from fall-out is not a necessary comple- 
ment to the use of large nuclear weapons.”’ Strauss 
and Defense Secy. Wilson announced the end of 
the 1956 series of nuclear tests in the Pacific 
July 23, saying the tests had been ‘‘successful 
and contributed materially to the security of the 
United States and the free world.’’ 


Eisenhower Balances Budget—The Eisenhower 
Administration announced July 19 the achieve- 
ment of its first balanced budget. It reported a 
budget surplus for fiscal 1956 of $1.754 billion, 
the amount by which record-breaking revenues 
of $68.141 billion exceeded total spending of 


$66.386 billion. 
FOREIGN 


Khrushchev Warning on Middle East—Soviet 
Communist party chief Khrushchev was quoted 
in the Cairo press July 1 as asserting that Israel 
was seeking to maintain a ‘‘state of tension” in 
the Middle East to insure receiving continued 
Western aid. ‘‘That is why the Israelis keep 
launching aggressive attacks on Arab borders, 
regardless of the United Nations or the armistice 
agreements,’’ he said. ‘‘In this connection, I 
would like to emphasize that war between the 
Arab states and Israel would mean World War III.” 


Soviet Leaders Answer Critics—Replying to 
foreign Communist criticism following publica- 
tion of Nikita Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin, 
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the Soviet Communist party’s Central Committee 
July 2 explained why present Kremlin leaders did 
not remove Stalin from his leadership. ,The com- 
mittee said any action against Stalin ‘‘would not 
haye been understood by the people, and this does 
not mean there was a lack of personal courage. 
The statement said a stand against Stalin would 
haye been regarded ‘‘as a stand against the cause 
of socialist construction and a blow against the 
unity of the party and the whole state, extremely 
dangerous in the presence of capitalist encircle- 
ment.” It said ‘“‘individual acts of Stalin were 
sharply. restricted’’ during the war. It added that 
many of Stalin’s misdeeds were discovered only 
after his death. The statement said some Com- 
munists abroad had put a wrong interpretation 
on the downgrading of Stalin. Pravda July 6 
warned editorially: ‘‘There is no social ground 
for the creation of other parties in addition to 
the Communist party.” 

Italian Communist leader Palmiro Togliatti, the 
most outspoken of the foreign critics, expressed 
“unreserved approval’’ of the committee’s state- 
ment July 3. Other Communist leaders throughout 
the world fell into line with the new pronounce- 
ment although some misgivings were evident. 


Poujade and Aides Fined—Pierre Poujade, lead- 
er of a right-wing movement hostile to the French 
political regime, and 6 of his aides were fined 
$571 each by a Paris court July 4 for encouraging 
tradesmen not to pay taxes. 


British Commonwealth Conference—The Prime 
Ministers of Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Union of 
South Africa and the Central African Federa- 
tion (of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, not yet a unit 
of the Commonwealth) completed in London July 
6 a 10-day informal review of international affairs. 
Among separate meetings was one between _Jawa- 
harlal Nehru (India) and Chaudhri Mohammed 
Ali (Pakistan) on Kashmir. The officials agreed 
on the importance of increasing the economic 
strength of the Commonwealth and Britain as- 
serted it would extend its allotment of capital 
for development where needed; the civil use of 
nuclear energy was encouraged; recent develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union were welcomed but it 
was stressed that ‘‘the removal of the causes of 
friction and the creation of mutual confidence 
and goodwill’’ were essential to peace, otherwise 
“the burdens of defense will continue to distract 
and weaken mankind.’’ They agreed Communist 
China should be in UN but did not raise the issue. 
After the Conference Britain announced an agree- 
ment with Ceylon whereby Ceylon takes possession 
of the naval base at Trincomalee and the RAF 
air field at Katunayake, but gives Britain the 
right to enjoy the facilities there for communica- 
tions, movements and storage; Britain, if re- 
quested, will provide assistance to Ceylon for ex- 
pansion and training of Ceylon’s armed forces. 


Japanese Election—The ruling Liberal-Demo- 
crats emerged from July 8 elections for the upper 
house of the Japanese Diet with the same total 
of 122 seats they held in the previous house. But 
the Socialists and their Leftist allies picked up 
enough seats to block a constitutional reform and 
rearmament program, which required a two-thirds 
majority. 


British Anti-Hanging Bill Killed—The House of 
Lords rejected July 10 by a vote of 238 to 95 a bill 
approved by the House of Commons to abolish 
the death penalty in Britain. The campaign to 
abolish the death penalty was sponsored by the 
Labor party and opposed by the Conservative gov- 
ernment, All condemned persons had been re- 
prieved since the Commons bill passed Feb. 16, 
1956. The Church of England favored the anti- 
hanging bill, which could become law without 
sanction of the House of Lords if passed again 
by Commons in 1957. 


Supreme Soviet Session—The Supreme Soviet 
(Parliament), meeting in Moscow July 11-16, 
passed a new pension law raising minimum old- 
age benefits to $75 a month. It also approved a 
request that the Karelo-Finnish Republic, one of 
the 16 constituent republics of the Soviet Union, 
be made an autonomous republic in the Russian 
Federated Republic. All votes were unanimous. 


Hungarians Seize Airliner Aloft—Seven anti- 
Communist students, 6 men and one girl, seized 
a Hungarian Airlines Dakota after a mid-air gun 
battle July 13 and landed it in Ingolstadt, West 
Germany. Twelve of the 19 persons aboard were 
hospitalized for injuries. The seven freedom-seek- 
ing students and two other passengers asked for 


French Approve Euratom-— 
toward unification of Western Europe, 
National Assembly July 11 approved Premier Guy 
Mollet’s proposal to negotiate a treaty estab- 
lishing a 6-nation supranational atomic energy 
community to be known as Euratom. The vote 
was 342 to 183. Euratom would pool the atomic 
energy programs of France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. The 
Assembly voted favorably for fear a refusal might 
lead to a West German-Soviet accord. The Assem- 
bly agreed not to = a nuclear weapon before 


in Euratom would remove limitations on its 
atomic activity and increase the division of the 
German states and that Euratom would become 
a tool of the military blocs controlling it. 


Bulganin FPreposal Rejected—Soviet Premier 
Bulganin’s June 6 proposal that the Western 
Powers follow the Soviet lead by reducing their 
armed forces was rejected by Britain July 9, by 
Italy July 14 and by France July 17. 


Soviet Oil to Israel—The Soviet Union announced 
July 17 it had agreed to increase its oil deliveries 
sufficiently to provide 40% of Israel’s needs. The 
agreement called for delivery of $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 worth of oil in 1957-58 compared with 
$7,000,000 in 1956. 


Soviet-East German Sitatement—Soviet Premier 
Bulganin and East German Premier Otto Grote- 
wshl signed in Moscow July 17 a joint statement 
reiterating that German unification could be ac- 
complished only by direct negotiation between 
East and West German governments. The state- 
ment said the Soviet Union had agreed to cut in 
half. East Germany’s payments for supporting 
Soviet troops stationed there. At a reception which 
followed, Communist party chief Khrushchev at- 
tacked ‘‘the free world from which we liberated 
ourselyes 39 years ago.’’ 


Hungarian Communist Chief Out—The resig- 
nation of Matyas Rakosi as first secretary of the 
Hungarian Communist party was announced by 
the Budapest radio July 18. Rakosi was a friend 
of Stalin and a foe of Marshal Tito. It was re- 
ported that Tito. had demanded his ouster. 
Rakosi, in his letter of resignation, blamed him- 
self for ‘‘the slow progress of Socialist develop- 
ment and the lack of collective leadership.’’ He 
was succeeded by Erno Gerd, First Deputy Premier. 
The Hungarian Communist party announced July 
22 the ouster from its central committee of 
Milhaly Farkas, former defense: minister and an 
associate of Rakosi. 


Gold, Coast Election—Gold Coast voters July 18 
gave a victory to the Convention People’s party 
of Prime Min. Kwame Nkrumah, apparently 
assuring success of his program for an independent 
government within the British Commonwealth. 


Curfew for U.S. Treops in Germany—The U.S. 
Army July 18 imposed a curfew on 150,000 Amer- 
ican troops stationed in West Germany to curb 
violent encounters between off-duty U.S. troops 
and German civilians. 


Egypt Seizes Suez Canal—The United States 
July 19 withdrew its offer to put up $56,000,000 
to help finance Egypt’s proposed $1.3 billion dam 
at Aswan on the Nile. Withdrawal of a British 
offer of a $14,000,000 grant and nullification of 
a -proposal for a World Bank Loan of $200,000,000 
followed. Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
denounced the action and July 26 announced 
Egyptian seizure of the Suez Canal under a na- 
tionalization decree. He said canal revenues would 
build the dam. Consult Index for Summary. 


Neutralist Big 3 Conference—President Tito, 
Yugoslavia, President Nasser, Egypt, and Prime 
Minister Nehru, India, met July 18-19 at Tito’s 
palace on the Adriatic Island of Brioni. In their 
communique they reaffirmed their support of the 
10 principles of the 1955 Bandung Conference; 
supported collective security on a world basis and 
end of domination of one nation by another; sug- 
gested a cease fire and peaceful negotiation to 
establish an Algeria without colonial domination 
and said that although interests of Europeans 


there should be protected they should not stand 
in the way of Algeria’s legitimate rights. They 
asked disarmament under adequate control through 
UN; end of nuclear weapons tests; prohibition 
of atomic warfare; a UN fund for economic de- 
velopment; Communist China’s entry into UN; 
cooperation in a Far Eastern settlement; appli- 
cation of Bandung principles to Palestine. Nehru 
and Nasser conferred in Cairo July 20; in Beirut, 
Lebanon, Nehru said the Palestine problem would 
be solved if Arabs abstained from violence. 


Panama Conference—President Eisenhower and 
the Presidents of 18 other Western Hemisphere 
republics conferred in Panama City July 21-22. 
They signed a Panama Declaration, outlining the 
political and economic philosophy of the Organi- 
zation of American States. The declaration called 
for “‘inter-American cooperative efforts to seek 
the solution of economic problems and to raise the 
living standards of the continent.’’ The American 
Presidents unanimously endorsed a proposal by 
President. Eisenhower to form a commission to 
promote the-‘‘beneficial use of nuclear forces both 
in industry and combatting disease.’’ He appointed 
his brother, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, as U.S. 
representative on the commission. Before leaving 
Panama, President Eisenhower signed a bill pro- 
viding for a $20,000,000 Panama Canal bridge 
connecting the northern and southern parts of 
that republic. 


British Ease Policy Toward Soviet—British Prime 
Minister Eden told the House of Commons July 23 
that Britain was adopting a more flexible policy 
toward the Soviet Union because ‘‘an essential 
change in the international outlook has taken 
place in the last two years, from rigidity to 
flexibility.’’ He said -he believed that behind the 
Iron Curtain ‘‘there is a growing opinion that 
would not take kindly to a return to the condition 
of things which we and others now describe as 
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Stalinism.” In time, he said, ‘‘we might be able 
by diplomacy to edge toward a solution of the 
really big problems.’’ Opposition leader Hugh 
Gaitskell July 24 expressed agreement with the 
Prime Minister’s view. 


Chinese Troops in Burma—Military sources in 
Rangoon reported July 31 that Chinese Communist 
troops had occupied 1,000 square-miles of territory 
in northern Burma after clashes with Burmese 
forces. The Burmese government protested to 
Peiping. The Peiping radio said Aug. 4 that Chinese 
Communist troops had occupied ‘‘disputed’’ areas 
along the frontier and would remain pending set- 
tlement of differences between the two nations 
ahout the actual demarcation line. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Disarmament Talks—The 12-nation UN Dis- 
armament Commission wound up deliberations 
July 3-16 at UN Headquarters by instructing its 
working subcommittee to continue negotiations 
toward an international arms agreement along 
lines suggested by the Western Powers. During 
the commission sessions, Soviet delegate Andrei 
Gromyko agreed to ceilings on armed forces pro- 
posed by the West but rejected President Eisen- 
hower’s ‘‘open skies’’ aerial inspection plan and 
charged that the West sought ‘‘to create new 
obstacles and hamper disarmament.’’ U.S. dele- 
gate Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., accused Gromyko 
of a “‘scurrilous attack .... in the very worst 
traditions of Stalinism.”’ 


Hammarskjold Revisits Middle East—A new 
Middle East war scare was touched off by reporis 
July 4-5 of the massing of troops on both sides 
of the Arab-Israeli borders. UN Headquarters 
announced July 10 that Secy.-Gen. Dag Hammar- 
skjold, then on a tour of European capitals, would 
revisit the Middle East a week later. It was denied 
that his visit had any. link to the reports of troop 


Andrea Doria Sinks After Liners Collide Off Cape Cod 


The most notable marine disaster of 
recent years occurred July 25 when the 
Italian liner Andrea Doria and the Swed- 
ish motorship Stockholm collided in a fog 
45 miles south of Nantucket Island, off 
Cape Cod, Mass., with a death toll of 50. 
The Andrea Doria sank a little less than 
11 hours later after the dramatic rescue 
of all except 45 (all passengers) of the 
1,709 persons aboard the luxury liner. 
The Stockholm, which lost 5 crewmen, 
suffered a crushed bow _but remained 
afloat and limped to New York. 1 

The 29,083-ton Andrea Doria, built in 
1951 at a cost of $27,000,000 was bound 
for New York after a trans-Atlantic cross- 
ing. The 12,165-ton Stockholm, the largest 
ship ever built in Sweden, was one day 
out of New York, bound for Copenhagen. 
At 11:22 p.m. the Stockholm’s bow, spe- 
cially built to go through ice, knifed into 
the starboard side of the Andrea Doria, 
back of the bridge, ripping a huge hole 
in the hull of the Italian ship. Both vessels 
flashed SOS messages and within minutes 
a dozen ships in the area were racing to 
the scene. : 

The mortally wounded Andrea Doria 
quickly listed sharply to. starboard. Her 
master, Capt. Piero Calamai, found that 
the list prevented launching of 8 of the 
Andrea Doria’s 16 lifeboats. He put into 
immediate use all the lifeboats he could 
jJaunch and appealed by radio for lifeboats 
from other ships. On the Stockholm, Capt. 
Gunnar Nordenson found his vessel se- 
verely damaged but seaworthy and he 
launched his lifeboats to pick up survivors 
from the Andrea Doria. 'The French liner 
Ile de France, largest ship in the rescue 
operation, launched 10 lifeboats within 5 
minutes. Various smaller vessels sent as 
many boats as they had. At 4:58 a.m. the 
Ile de France radioed: “All passengers 
rescued. Proceeding to New York. 

Capt.Calamai and a skeleton crew stayed 
aboard the Andrea Doria for some time, 
trying to save the ship with pumps. Find- 
ing this impossible, they had to abandon 


the vessel. The Andrea Doria sank at 
10:09 p.m. July 26 in 225 feet of water. 

The Il de France, which halted its east- 
ward voyage to aid in the rescue, returned 
to New York July 26 with 753 survivors 
Other rescue vessels followed and the in- 
jured Stockholm arrived in port July 27 
with 572 persons rescued from the Andrea 
Doria besides her own passengers and 
crew. Among the Andrea Doria’s passen- 
gers were Camille M. Cianfarra, Madrid 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
and his daughter, Joan, 8, who lost their 
lives; his wife, who was injured; and his 
stepdaughter, Linda Morgan, 14. Linda 
was miraculously scooped from her berth 
by the Stockholm’s bow. A sailor rescued 
her from the crumpled bow of the Swed- 
ish ship. Many of the survivors were hos- 

italized in New York. More seriously in- 
jured survivors were taken from rescue 
ships by military helicopters to Massa- 
chusetts hospitals. 

As the rescue ships reached port, bring- 
ing happy reunions for hundreds of fam- 
ilies, there were charges by some sur- 
vivors that the Andrea Doria’s crewmen 
had failed to aid the passengers and had 
tried to save themselves first. Capt. Cal- 
amai indignantly denied the charges and 
praised the “magnificent behavior” of the 
passengers. Many survivors lauded the 
heroism of the Italian liner’s crew. 

The Swedish American Line, in a peti- 
tion filed in Federal Court in New York 
Aug. 7, charged that the collision was 
caused “solely by the fault and neglect” 
of the Andrea Doria. It charged that the 
Andrea Doria “suddenly and _~ without 
warning veered across the path of the 
Stockholm.” The Italian Line replied that 
the Sotckholm “was traveling about 20 
miles to the north of its proper route, 
directly in the path of westbound ships.” 
The Italian Line filed suit for $25,000,000 
against the Swedish American — Line, 
which in turn filed suit for $2,000,000 dam- 


ages. 


unemployment reduced 
“significantly above pre-war levels.’’ It noted the 
progressive removal of trade restrictions ‘‘for the 
first time in a generation.’’ However, the survey 
found that ‘‘the problem of mass poverty in a 
large part of the world remains as stubborn as 
ever.”” Warning against ‘‘untempered optimism,”’ 
it forecast a slowdown in expansion of the de- 
veloped countries, with a corresponding decline 
in exports of less developed lands. 


GENERAL 


Steel Strike—An industry-wide strike of 650,000 
Steelworkers began July 1 after a breakdown of 
wage-contract negotiations between the United 
Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO) and com- 
panies producing 90% of the country’s steel. The 
strike was settled July 27 on the basis of a 3-yr. 
no-strike contract with total benefits to workers 
estimated by the union at 45.6 cents an hour over 
the 3 years. 


Month-Old Boy Kidnaped—Peter Weinberger, 
32-day-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Wein- 
berger, was seized from his carriage July 4 in 
the rear patio of their home in Westbury, L. I. 
The kidnaper left a note demanding $2,000 ran- 
Som. A phone call July 6 to the father, pur- 
portedly from the kidnaper, raised the ransom 
demand to $5,000. Two men and a woman were 
arrested on charges of making bogus phone calls 
to the frantic parents. The FBI entered the 
ease July 41 after the 7-day interval required by 
the Lindbergh law. See Chronology for Aug., 1956. 


Security Program Cut Urged—After a year’s 
intensive study, a special committee of the Assn. 
of the Bar of the City of New York July 8 urged 
the reduction of the Federal civilian security 
tisk program by 75% and elimination of the 
Attorney General’s list of subversive organizations. 
The proposal would reduce the number of persons 
Covered from 6,000,000 to 1,500,000 by limiting 
application of the regulations to sensitive jobs. 


Circus Folds Tents Permanently—An American 
tradition came to an end in Pittsburgh July 16 as 
“The Greatest Show on Earth'’—Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum and Bailey Circus—played its last 
performance under canvas. The circus, beset 
by labor troubles, bad weather, mounting costs 
and television competition, closed its season 4 
months ahead of time and headed for winter 
quarters at Sarasota, Fla. John Ringling North, 
head of the show, said it would never play again 
under the big top because he considered the 
tented circus a ‘“‘thing of the past.’ He said 
future plans would limit the circus to air-con- 
ditioned auditoriums and would “involve an almost 
completely mechanically controlled exhibition.” 
With the closing of Ringling’s only minor truck- 
drawn shows remained in the circus field. 


Stassen Picks Herter Over Nixon—Harold E. 
Stassen, President Eisenhower’s disarmament ad- 
viser, July 23 announced his support of Gov. 
Christian A. Herter (R.-Mass.) for the Republican 
nomination for Vice President. Stassen said polls 
showed an Eisenhower-Herter ticket would run 
at least 6% stronger than an Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket. A White House statement said the Presi- 
dent had told Stassen ‘‘he could not make such 
a statement as a member of the President's official 
family."* The Republican National Committee an- 
nounced July 24 that Gov. Herter had agreed 


Pakistan 
Ri 6 in tropical storm in central Philippines. . . . 
med uake and tidal waves in Aegean Islands off 
Greece July 9 killed 43, injured 46 chiefly on the 
island of Santorini. . . . Crash of -bound 


gutted the old Wanamaker store building, 
razed, in New York City; water poured into burn- 
portions of two subway lines 
and forced temporary suspension of service. . . . 
Earthquake July 21 at Anjar, India, killed 117 and 
jured . . Floods in central and southern 


homeless. . . . 
Finland, when crowded bus ran off a ferryboat. 
. . . Explosion of 4 petroleum tanks near 

Tex., July 29 killed 19 and injured 32. ...A 15- 
yr.-old girl was killed and 18 other teen-age moun- 
tain climbers were injured July 29 in a 2,000-foot 
plunge down the slopes of “Mount Hood, Oregon. 


August—1956 
WASHINGTON 


Eisenhower Has ‘‘No Doubts’”—President Eisen- 
hower, at his first press conference in 8 weeks, 
said Aug. 1 that he had “no doubts” about his 
physical ability to serve out a second term. When 
a reporter said some people feared the President 
would not live another 4 years he replied: ‘‘I don’t 
think it is too important to the individual how 
his end comes, and certainly he can’t dictate the 
time. What we are talking about here is the im- 
portance to the country, and it happens that at 
this moment the Republican party apparently 
thinks I am still important to them and to the 
country. And since I believe so much in the Re- 
publican party, and I believe that it needed 
rebuilding so badly. . . . I said I would continue 
to try. But this is a decision that the American 
people are going to have to face. . . . We will see 
what the American people have to say about it.’ 


Housing Loyalty Oaths Ended—The Public Hous- 
ing Administration announced Aug. 3 that tenants 
of Federally sided public housing projects were 
no longer required to sign loyalty oaths. The 
Justice Department had held that the rule, en- 
acted in 1952, expired in 1954. 


Eisenhower Replies to Bulganin—President 
Eisenhower made public Aug. 7 his reply to the 
June 6 letter in which Soviet Premier Bulganin 
called on the Western powers to reduce their 
armed forces in Germany. The President said 
this ‘‘cannot be dealt with as an isolated matter.’’ 
Noting that the Soviet and Western leaders had 
agreed at the Geneva conference that Germany 
should be reunified by free elections, the Presi- 
dent said: “I must confess that I am perplexed 
as to how we can work together constructively if 
agreements which are negotiated at the highest 
level aiter the most thorough exploration do not 
seem dependable.”’ 


Wilson Reports Military Leaks—Defense Secy. 
Wilson said Aug. 13 that secret military docu- 
ments had been falling into the hands of ‘‘un- 
authorized persons’’ for several months. He named 
a committee of retired senior officers and defense 
officials to advise him how to check the leaks and 
“‘assure greater protection of classified material.’’ 


U. S. Navy Plane Downed Off China—The U. S. 
Navy announced Aug. 22 that one of its P4M 
Mercator patrol planes was missing after having 
been attacked over neutral waters 32 miles off the 
coast of Communist China. The Communist 
Chinese reported shooting down a Nationalist 
Chinese plane at about the same time and place 
the U. S. plane was lost. Searchers found the 
P4M wreckage and recovered the bodies of four 


¥ 
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- of the 16 crewmen, one of them containing bullet 
fragments. The United States, in a joint state- 
ment by the State and Defense Departments Aug. 
31, accused Communist China of shooting down 
the plane in an unjustified attack made without 
warning and said it would demand compensation. 
Communist China, in a Foreign Ministry state- 
ment broadcast by the Peiping radio Sept. 2, ad- 
mitted attacking the U. S. plane but rejected as 
unjustified demands for compensation. The Com- 

munist Chinese accused U. S. naval and air forces 
b= of “‘provocative activities.’ The United States 

Sept. 11 formally demanded full compensation in 

a, a note delivered through the British Embassy. 


A Price Index Hits Record High—The Bureau of 
2 Labor Statistics reported Aug. 24 that the cost of 
5 living jumped to a record high in July. The con- 
— sumer price index, rising for the 5th straight 
s. Month, reached 117, which was 17% above the 
1947-49 average, the base of the index. 


re New Soviet Nuclear Test—The White House 
- made public Aug. 26 a statement by Lewis L. 
Strauss, ch. Atomic Energy Commission, that the 
Soviet Union had resumed nuclear tests two days 
earlier with the detonation of a nuclear device 
in Soviet Central Asia. For the first time the U. S. 
gave the general location of the Soviet proving 
grounds, in southwest Siberia, north of India, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan and west of China. In 
A addition, Strauss said, the Soviet Union has also 
, used the Barents Sea area for nuclear tests. The 
first blast and subsequent tests in the same 
region Aug. 30 and Sept. 2 were reported as hav- 
ing had a force of less than one megaton each, 
much less than some previous Soviet explosions. 
The Soviet Government announced Sept. 10 a test 
earlier that day, marking the first time it 
acknowledged a test before U. S. and. British 
as authorities made it public. 


U. S., India Sign Food-Loan Pact—The United 
States and India signed Aug. 29 an agreement pro- 
viding for the delivery to India during the next 3 
years of $305,900,000 worth of surplus American 
farm commodities. The U. S. agreed to pay $54,- 
200,000 toward ocean freight, bringing the total 
transaction to $360,100,000. India agreed to pay 
for the surpluses in rupees and the U. S. agreed 
to lend 65% of the total to India for that coun- 
try’s own economic development. The U. S, agreed 
to make an outright grant of 15% of the amount 
to India for economic development projects. The 
U. S. pledged to spend the remaining 20% in India 
for its own uses, including the building of a new 
embassy. Secy. of Agriculture Benson said it was 
“by far the largest’’ surplus commodity sale by 
the U. S. and would benefit both countries. 


FOREIGN 


Suez Canal Crisis—Reacting quickly to Egypt's 
seizure of the Suez Canal, the Western Big 3 
held high-level talks in London Aug. 1-2 and pro- 
posed a 24-nation conference to begin there two 
weeks later on international control of the water- 
way. At the same time, a war scare was touched 
off by British and French deployment of forces to 
the Mediterranean. Tension had eased somewhat 
by. Aug. 16, when representatives of 22 nations 
opened discussions of the Suez crisis in London, 
only Egypt and Greece having refused invitations 
to participate. 

The conference adjourned Aug. 23 after 18 
nations approved a proposal offered by U. S. 
Secy. of State Dulles favoring establishment of an 
interrational board, responsible for operation and 
development of the canal, ‘‘established with due 
regard for the sovereign rights of Egypt.’’ Soviet 
For. Min. Dmitri T. Shepilov attacked the Dulles 
plan as ‘‘an effort to reimpose colonialism on 
Egypt.’’ The Soviet Union, India, Ceylon and 
Indonesia had favored an Indian proposal for 
Egyptian control of the canal with international 
consultation. 

The 18-nation majority appointed a committee 
of representatives of the United States, Australia, 
Sweden, Iran and Ethiopia, headed by Australian 
Prime Min. Robert Menzies, to present its pro- 
posal to Egyptian President Nasser. Nasser agreed 
Aug. 26 to meet with the 5-nation committee. 
President Eisenhower appealed Aug. 29 for world~ 
wide support of the conference proposal, ‘‘which’’ 
he said, ‘‘fully respecting the sovereignty of 
Egypt, would assure a peaceful solution of this 
great problem.’’ Negotiations in Cairo between 
the 5-nation committee and Nasser ended in 
failute Sept. 9 after Nasser spurned the pro- 
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posal for international control of the canal. Men- 
zies described the situation as “very, very grave.’’ 


NATO Firm on Iceland Base—The North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Council Aug. 3 rejected Iceland's 
protests that U. S. armed forces were no longer 
needed at the $150,000,000 NATO base at Kaflavik, 
Iceland. Iceland had formally requested removal 
of the U. S. forces and termination of a 1951 
agreement providing for the building and mann- 
ing of the base. The Council told Iceland the 
Keflavik base was vital to the defense of the 
free world. 

Gold Coast Asks Freedom—The Gold Coast 
Aug. 3 asked Britain for full independence and 
sovereignty within the British Commonwealth 
under the name of Ghana. The West African 
colonial area achieved internal self-government 
in 1951. The British Government Sept. 18 said the 
Gold Coast would be granted independence Mar. 6, 
1957, as Ghana, a full-fledged member of the 
British Commonwealth. 


Mossadegh Freed—Former Iranian Premier 
Mohammed Mossadegh was released from prison 
in Tehran Aug. 4 after 3 years of solitary con- 
finement. He was sentenced in 1953 on charges 
e ee to overthrow Shah Mohammed Reza 

ahlevi. 


Indonesia Repudiates Debt—The Republic of 
Indonesia Aug. 4 repudiated 4,081,000,000 Dutch 
guilders ($1,065 billion) in debts to the Nether- 
lands and said that ‘‘in fact, the Netherlands is 
in debt to Indonesia.’’ The Indonesian govern- 
ment said it would pay 420,000,000 Dutch guilders 
($109,000,000) in debts contracted by the former 
Netherlands East Indies administration with 
other countries. 


Peiping Lifts Ban on U. S. Correspondents— 
Communist China, in a surprise move Aug. 6, 
removed its 7-year ban on visits by American 
correspcndents and invited 22 U. S. reporters for 
a month’s visit. The State Dept. expressed dis- 
approval of the idea, however, and said it would 
continue its long-standing policy of forbidding 
use of U. S. passports for travel into Communist 
China. Press and radio media were reported plan- 
ning to send reporters to China despite the State 
Department policy but reluctantly abandoned the 
plan after President Eisenhower’s concurrence 
with the ban was announced Aug. 20. 


Argentine Government Crackdown—At least 10 
Army officers and 10 civilians were arrested in a 
series of raids Aug. 15 as plotters against the 
regime of Provisional President Pedro E. Aram- 
baru. One of those arrested was Gen. Juan J. 
Uranga, who played an important role in the 
overthrow of Juan D. Peron. . 


Truce Negotiations in Cyprus—The Greek 
Cypriote underground organization, known as 
E.O.K.A., Aug. 16 distributed leaflets in Nicosia 
offering Britain a military truce. The leaflets 
announced suspension of E.O.K.A. operations 
pending an answer from the British. Britain Aug. 
22 offered amnesty to all Cypriote terrorists who 
would surrender with their arms during the next 
3 weeks, agree to go~to Greece and renounce the 
privileges of British citizenship. The terrorists 
rejected the offer Aug. 23. Britain charged Aug. 
26 that documents seized in Cyprus proved that 
Archbishop Makarios, exiled head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church there, personally directed 
Cypriote terrorist activities. Phe E.O.K.A. truce 
expired Aug. 27 and violence resumed. 


Violence in Middie East—Four Israelis were 
killed and 7 wounded Aug. 16 when a bus and 
its: military escort were ambushed in the Negev 
by gunmen believed to have infiltrated from 
Jordan. Nine Egyptians were killed Aug. 17 in a 
flare-up of fighting between Arabs and Israelis 
along the Gaza Strip. Two Israeli soldiers were 
killed and 3 wounded Aug. 30 by anti-vehicle 
mines reportedly buried inside Israeli territory 
by Egyptian forces. Egypt charged that 13 Egyptian 
soldiers were killed Aug. 31 in 3 Israeli raids 
across the armistice demarcation lines. 


West Germany Outlaws Communist Party—The 
West German Communist party and its front 
organizations were outlawed Aug. 17 by the 
Federal Constitutional Court in Bonn. 

Rift in Dutch Royal Family Ended—Queen 
Juliana and Prince Bernhard announced Aug. 24 
the ‘‘solution of difficulties’’ in the Dutch royal 
family that had caused rumors of a divorce or 
abdication. The rift stemmed from the Queen’s 
close association with Greet Hofmans, 61-yr.-old 


lintel % ely the Guten she aera to end 
ited to , she agr 
er relationship with Miss Hofmans. 
Juin Urges Algerian Autonomy—Marshall Al- 
Pierre Juin, hitherto identified with ul- 
traconservative French colonials, proposed Aug. 
27 the grant of a large measure of internal 
autonomy to Algeria. His views were seen as in- 
dicating a significant change in the conservative 
attitude toward the Moslem rebellion. 


Egypt Charges British Plot—Egypt announced 
Aug. 29 the discovery of a British plot to over- 
throw the government of President Nasser. 
Egyptian police arrested 11 persons, including 3 
British business men, James Swinburn, Charles 
Pittuck and James Zarb. Two British diplomats 
allegedly involved in the plot were expelled by 
Egypt. Britain scoffed at the charges but re- 
taliated by ousting two Egyptian diplomats. 


Seviet Woman Athlete Arrested—Nina Pono- 
mareva, 27, woman discus-throwing champion of 
the Soviet Olympic track team, was arrested as 
a shop-lifter Aug. 29 in London, charged with 
stealing 5 hats valued at $4.68. The Soviet team 
withdrew from its scheduled meet with the 
British Olympic team in protest and returned 
to Moscow. Miss Ponomareva was sheltered in 
the Soviet Embassy, which denied her guilt and 

to permit her to appear in court. She sur- 
rendered to police Oct. 12, was found guilty of 
shoplifting and freed on payment of $8.82 in court 
costs. She went directly from court to a Soviet ship 
on which she sailed home. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Wartime Protection for Cultural Property—An 
international convention for wartime protection 
of cultural property, sponsored by UNESCO, went 
into effect Aug. 7. The plan had been ratified by 
6 nations and 44 others, including the United 
States, had signed the convention but not yet 
ratified it. It specified an official emblem—a flag 
bearing a shield-shaped insignia in royal blue 
and white—to be displayed on buildings marked 
for special protection as listed by UNESCO, and 
to be worn by personnel guarding them. 


U.N. Ousts Russian as spy—UN Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold Aug. 24 fired Viktor Ivanovich 
Petrov, employed as a translator since 1953, for 
spying against the United States. Petrov, 31, a 
Soviet citizen, was accused by the U. S. Justice 
Dept. of trying to get secret information about 
U. S. planes from an employee of an American 
aircraft manufacturer. 


GENERAL 


Polio Vaccine Decontrolled—Because of a great- 
ly improved supply situation, the Public Health 
Service Aug. 1 ended its state-by-state allocation 
of Salk anti-polio vaccine. The effect was to put 
ths vaccine on the open market, with manu- 
facturers free to sell it in normal channels of 
distribution. At the same time the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis announced 
that the nation’s vaccine supply exceeded the 
current demand. 


Celebration in Monaco—The announcement Aug. 
2 that Prince Rainier III of Monaco and his 


Princess, the former Grace Kelly, were ex- 
pecting a child in February caused rejoicing 
throughout the principality. Citizens of the 


French protectorate would be subject to French 
taxes and the French military draft if Prince 
Rainier died without issue. 


Last Union Army Veteran Dies—Albert Wool- 
son, 109, last survivor of the Civil War’s Union 
Army of 2,675,000 and last member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, died Aug. 2 in Duluth, 
Minn. His death left the number of Civil War 
veterans living at 3, all members of the Con- 
federate forces, the youngest of them 108. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: ‘‘The American people have 
lost their last link with the Union Army.” 


Marine Death March Court-Martial—After a 
3-wk. general court-martial, Marine S/Set. 
Matthew C. McKeon was convicted Aug. 3 of 
drinking on duty and of negligent homicide in 
the drowning of 6 recruits when he led his 
platoon into a swollen creek in an Apr. 8 night 
march at Parris Island, S. C. He was acquitted 
of charges of manslaughter, oppression of troops 
and conduct detrimental to the service. McKeon 
was defended without charge by Emile Zola Ber- 
man, noted New York City trial lawyer. During 
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5 reduced the sentence, cancelling 
charge, cancelling his fine and cutting his sentence 
from 9 months to 3 months. 


As Rutgers Trustee—An 11- 


who invoked the 5th Amendment before a Con- 
gressional committee-and from Judge Bigelow’s 
refusal to state categorically that he would sus- 
pend any Rutgers teacher who pleaded the 5th 
Amendment. The Judiciary Committee finally sent 
the nomination without recommendation to the full 
Senate, which approved it, 13 to 4. 


Democrats Nominate Stevenson, Kefauver— 
Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, won renomina- 
tion for President on the first ballot Aug. 16 at 
the Democratic National Convention in Chicago’s 
International Amphitheatre. Stevenson got 90545 
votes, with only 68644 needed to nominate, while 
Gov. Averell Harriman of New York was a poor 
second with 210, despite active support by former 
President Truman. Sen. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, was nominated for Vice President on 
the second ballot. On the first ballot Kefauver 
got 48312 votes, while Sen. John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts was second with 304. On the next 
ballot Kefauver got 75542 to Kennedy’s 589. 


Solution of Riesel Acid-Hurling Case—The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation announced Aug. 
17 solution of the mystery of the acid attack in 
New York Apr. 5 that blinded labor columnist 
Victor Riesel. The FBI said the attack was made 
by a hired acid-thrower, Abraham Telvi, 22, who 
was murdered July 28 on New York’s Lower East 
Side. Some of the acid splashed his own face, 
leaving scars, the FBI said, and the underworld 
ordered his death because the acid scars made 
him ‘‘too hot.’’ Police theorized that a wave of 
gangland murders in New York, involving the 
deaths of at least 4 other known hoodlums, was 
linked to the Riesel case. 


The FBI Aug. 28 named John Dioguardi, known 
as Johnny Dio, a notorious labor racketeer, as the 
mastermind of the Riesel crime. Dioguardi, his 
brother, Thomas, and 5 other men were arrested 
on conspiracy charges. U. S. Attorney Paul W. 
Williams said Telvi, the acid-thrower, was mur- 
dered after he learned the identity of the victim 
and began dunning Johnny Dio and other alleged 
conspirators for a $50,000 fee instead of the $1,000 
he got for the job. John Dioguardi and 6 other 
men were indicted by a Federal grand jury on 
conspiracy charges Sept. 7. Those indicted did 
not include Thomas Dioguardi but did include 
Leo Telvi, a brother of the alleged acid-thrower. 
Theodore Rij, known as a bodyguard of Johnny 
Dio, was arrested Sept. 19 as the alleged driver 
of the acid-thrower’s get-away car. One of those 
indicted, Jos. P. Carlino, pleaded guilty Oct. 22 to 
a charge of conspiring to obstruct justice. 


Eisenhower, Nixon Renominated — President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon were re- 
nominated by unanimous vote of the Republican 
National Convention at the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco Aug. 22. The vote on the Vice Presi- 
dential nominee followed collapse of a ‘‘dump 
Nixon’’ drive by Harold E. Stassen, who seconded 
Nixon’s nomination. 


Weinberger Kidnaping Solved—The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation announced Aug. 23 that 
Angelo John LaMarca, 31-yr.-old mechanic, of 
Plainview, L. I., had admitted kidnaping Peter 
Weinberger July 4 in Westbury, L. I. LaMarca 
was quoted as saying he wrote two ransom notes, 
went to collect the ransom July 5 but was scared 
away by crowds and abandoned the baby alive 
later that day. The baby’s body was found Aug. 24 
in a thicket 7 miles from the Weinberger home. 
The FBI said it examined more than 2,000,000 


epee of handwriting in public records before 
nding a monthiy probation report made by La- 
Marca that led to his arrest. 

First Transcontinental Helicopter Flight—An 
Army H21 helicopter landed in Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 24 after a 37-hour, 2,610-mile, non-stop 
flight from San Diego, Calif., with a crew of 5. 
The Army said it was the first non-stop trans- 
continental flight by helicopter, 

Labor Leaders Support Stevenson—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council Aug. 28 gave its official 
support to the Stevenson-Kefauver Democratic 


_ Presidential ticket. The council voted 17 to 5, with 


two members abstaining, to recommend that its 
169-member general board endorse Stevenson and 
Kefauver. George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, said: “I don’t consider this attaching our- 
selves to any political party. We make no pre- 
tense of controlling anyone’s vote. However, those 
favoring endorsement feel perhaps that their de- 
cision will influence some votes.” 


Alabama Fights Integration—Alabama voters 
approved Aug. 28 two amendments to the State 
Constitution aimed at circumventing the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segregated schools 
and parks. One provided ‘‘freedom of choice’’ for 
parents to decide on sending their children to 
segregated schools and gave the Legislature au- 
thority to abolish public education and transfer 
funds to provide schools. The other gave counties 
and cities authority to sell or give away parks, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, golf courses or 
public housing projects. 


Democrat vs. Publican—The Republican Na- 
tional Committee announced Aug. 29 that its 
speakers would refer to the opposition as the 
Democrat, rather than Democratic party. Some 
Democrats proposed retaliation by referring to 
the Republicans as Publicans but the Democratic 
National Committee maintained Aug. 30, that 
“Republican party is the name by which our 
opponents’ product is known and mistrusted.” 


Bar Urges Integration Compliance—The Amer- 
ican Bar Assn., at its 79th annual meeting in 
Dallas, approved Aug. 30 by a vote of 118 to 101 
a resolution urging willing compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s decisions against segregation 
in the schools. 

Disasters 

Train wreck near Rio de Janeiro Aug. 1 killed 
17, injured 100. . . . Floods in southwestern 
Pennsylvania Aug. 4-5 left 15 dead... . Peiping 
radio reported Aug. 7 that 2,161 persons were 
killed by typhoon the previous week in Communist 
Chinese provinces of Chekiang, Honan and Hopeh. 
. . . Six dynamite-laden trucks exploded Aug. 7 
in Cali, Colombia, with death toll estimated at 
1,100 and damage at more than $10,000,000... . 
Train wreck at Prerov, Czechoslovakia, Aug. 7 
killed 9, injured 29. . . . 262 miners died after 
being trapped by fire Aug. 8 in*coal mine in 
Marcinelle, Belgium. . . . 15 mountain climbers 
were killed in the Swiss Alps Aug. 12-18, several 
by ice avalanches on Mont Blanc. . . . Gas ex- 
plosion Aug. 13 in Monticello, Utah, cafe killed 
15 and injured 9° .. . Typhoon Aug. 17-18 killed 
30 in Japan and Okinawa. . 29 coal miners 
died Aug. 27 from gas poisoning when fire swept 
mine in Upper Silesia. . . . Navy bomber hit 
two houses in Sanford, Fla., Aug. 27, killing 3 
crewmen and girl watching from her porch... . 
Gas explosion in Montreal Aug. 28 killed 7... . 
138 persons reported Aug. 28 drowned in flash 
floods in northern and southeastern Turkey. .. . 
Burning Canadian Pacific airliner crashed near 
Cold Bay, Alaska, Aug. 29, killing 15 of 22 
aboard. . 12 killed and-10 injured Aug. 31 
when bus plunged off highway near Anserma, 
Colombia. . . . Air Force weather plane crashed 
near Anchorage, Alaska, Aug. 31, killing 11 aboard. 


September—1956 
WASHINGTON 


Economy at Record Level—President Eisenhower 
made public Sept. 3 a report by Secy. of Labor 
James P. Mitchell which the President said he 
found ‘‘personally gratifying:’’ Mitchell reported: 
“The level of the economy has never been higher 
in peace or war. There are over 5,500,000 more 
people employed today than there were when you 
took office. The average American factory worker 
today makes almost’ $13 a week more than he did 
4 years ago; and his take-home pay, after adjust- 
ments have been made for taxes and cost of 
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living, has increased by more than $8.50 a week 
in the past 4 years. Above all, these achievements 
are especially remarkable because they were ac- 
complished with our country at peace.” 


Justice Minton Retires—Associate Justice Sher- 
man Minton, 65, announced Sept. 7 his retirement 
from the Supreme Court, effective Oct. 15, because 
of. ill. health. Formerly a Democratic Senator 
from Indiana, he was named to the high tribunal 
by President Truman in 1949. 

President Eisenhower Sept. 29 named Wm. 
Joseph Brennan, Jr., of Rumson, N. J., Associate 
Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court, to suc- 
ceed Justice Minton. Justice Brennan, 50, a life- 
long Democrat and a Roman Catholic, was nearly 
8 years younger than any sitting member of the 
high court. A native of Newark, he was graduated 
from the Wharton Schcol of Finance & Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania and from 
Harvard Law School. He practiced law in Newark, 
was assigned to legal work as an ‘Army officer 
during World War II, was named to the New 
Jersey Superior Court in 1949 and to the State 
Supreme Court in 1952. : 


Another Bulganin Letter—The White House 
made public Sept. 12 a new letter from Soviet 


Premier Nikolai Bulganin to President Eisenhower,- 


proposing ‘‘talks on disarmament, discussing con- 
crete questions pertaining to the reduction of 
armaments, and in particular to the reduction of 
the numerical strength of the armed forces of 
the great powers, and also steps for the banning 
of atomic weapons. . . .’’ Presidential press secy. 
James C. Hagerty said there was ‘‘nothing new” 
in the letter. , 
: FOREIGN 

Soviet Arms for Afghanistan—Reports reached 
New Delhi Sept. 4 that the Soviet Union had 
agreed to provide guns, ammunition and airplanes 
for the 40,000-man Afghan army. In the first de- 
livery under the agreement, 11 Soviet MIG jet 
fighters were sent to Afghanistan Oct. 26. 


No More Stalin Prizes—The Supreme Soviet 
ruled Sept. 7 that the international peace prizes 
and domestic achievement awards known for a 
score of years as Stalin Prizes would henceforth 
he termed Lenin Prizes. It was announced that the 
Soviet Prize Committee would continue to award 
10 peace prizes annually, each worth 100,000 rubles 
convertible into the currency of the recipient’s 
country at the official rate of 4 to the dollar, Fifty 
prizes worth 75,000 rubles each are to be awarded 
Soviet citizens each Apr. 22, Lenin’s birthday. 


First Soviet Minimum Wage Law—The Soviet 
Government announced Sept. 8 its first minimum 
wage law, effective Jan. 1, 1957, setting monthly 
wage minimums for various categories from 270 
rubles upward. At the official exchange rate this 
would be $67.50 per month, but the actual purchas- 
ing power of the ruble is lower than indicated. 


Pakistani Prime Minister Quits—Chaudhri Mo- 
hammed Ali resigned Sept. 8 as Prime Minister 
of Pakistan after serving since Aug. 11, 1955. He 
had been involved in a political rift with leaders 
of his party, the Moslem League. Hussein Shaheed 
Suhrawardy, who had been leader of the Op- 
position in Parliament, was designated Sept. 10 
as the new Prime Minister. 


Soviet Loan for Indonesia—At the close of 
Indonesian President Soekarno’s visit to Moscow 
Sept. 11, it was announced that the Soviet. Union 
had agreed to grant Indonesia a $100,000,000 credit 
to be repaid in raw materials in 12 yrs. Soviet 
machinery, manufactured goods and technical as- 
sistance were to go to Indonesia. 


Arab-Israel Clashes—Maj. Gen. E, L. M. Burns, 
UN Chief of Staff in Jerusalem, Sept. 12 called on 
the Arab states and Israel to end-border fighting. 
His warning came after 19 Jordanians, 6 Israelis 
and 5 Egyptians had been killed in 36 hours. 
Shortly after his plea, two Israeli village guards 
were reported killed by Jordanian marauders, UN 
Secy. Gen, Dag Hammarskjold Sept. 13 called 
upon all Middle Eastern nations to honor their 
peace obligations to the UN. Sept. 14 he handed 
to representatives of Israel and Jordan notes 
warning that the two nations would be held 
‘fully accountable’ for violations of their cease- 
fire agreements. The warnings followed a Jor- 
danian charge, later confirmed by UN truce 
observers, that a heavy Israeli force killed 10 
persons in an attack on a police post in southern 
Jordan. Six Israelis were reported killed Sept. 23-24 
by Jordanians. Israeli forces retaliated by attacking 
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control rapidly,’’ indicating 
would refer it to the Security Council. 


Suez Canal Users Assn.—Egypt took over full 
operation of the Suez Canal Sept. 14 after more 
than 90 foreign pilots and some 400 other non- 
Egyptian employees quit their posts on the water- 
way. Representatives of the 18 nations that had 
united on the August proposal for international 
control of the canal met in London Sept. 19-21 
and drafted a tentative plan for a Suez Canal 
“Users Assn. ‘‘to facilitate-any steps which may 
lead to a final or provisional solution of the Suez 
Canal problem.’”? The SCUA was formally declared 
in existence Oct. 1 with a membership of 15 
nations: United States, Britain, France, Australia, 
Denmark, West Germany, Iran, Italy, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Portugal, Spain, Norway, Sweden 
and Turkey. Three nations—Pakistan, Japan and 
Ethiopia, deferred decision on joining but sent 
observers to the London organizational meeting. 
Eyvind Bartels, Denmark’s Consul General in New 
‘York, was named Oct. 19 as SCUA Administrator. 


Chinese Communist Congress—At the 8th 
Chinese Communist party congress in Peiping, 
Sept. 15-27, Mao Tse-Tung, chief of state, noted 
that there had been a ‘‘trend toward relaxation 
of tension in the international situation.’’ Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan praised Mao 
@S a Marxist and Leninist and said: “There has 
never been a friendship in the world comparable 
with that between the great people of our two 
nations and our two powerful parties.” Com- 
munist Chinese Premier Chou En-lai said the 
ficst 5-year plan, ending in 1957, would yield a 
60% increase in gross industrial and agricultural 
output. Defense Min. Peng Teh-huai said Com- 
munist China had developed a strong air force 
but had no aggressive intentions, The all-powerful 
Central Committee of the party Sept. 28 renamed 
Mao as its chairman. 


Khrushchev-Tito Conferences—Soviet Communist 
party chief Nikita S. Khrushchev arrived in Bel- 
grade Sept. 19 for what was officially termed a 
private vacation visit with Yugoslav President 
Tito. Speculation over the real reason for the 
visit was intensified Sept. 27 when Tito flew to 
the Soviet Union with Khrushchev. The official 
explanation was that Tito, accompanied by his 
wife and two top aides, would ‘‘spend a few days 
vacationing cn the Black Sea.’’ 

The Yugoslav Foreign Ministry acknowledged 
Sept. 29 that Tito and Khrushchev were conferring 
at Yalta on ideological differences that had arisen 
between Belgrade and Moscow. An official spokes- 
man for the ministry confirmed a report that the 
Soviet Communist party had circulated a letter 
among Soviet satellite leaders that the Tito 
regime was not truly Communist and that its ex- 
ample would be dangerous to follow. This aroused 
speculation that Khrushchev and Soviet Premier 
Nikolai Bulganin had been outvoted on - their 
Yugoslav policy by a faction headed by former 
Foreign Min. V.-M. Molotov, a longtime foe of 
Tito. At Yalta, the conferees were joined by 
Bulganin and other top Soviet officials and by 
Erno Gero, Hungarian Communist chief. Tito 
returned to Belgrade Oct. 5. 


Soviet Navy~Second Largest—A 7-man team of 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization experts re- 
ported Sept. 20 that the Soviet navy had risen in 
10 years from 7th to second place in the world, 
exceeded only by the U. S. Navy. The report said 
the Soviet navy had 25 modern cruisers, 130 up-to- 
date destroyers and 400 submarines. It said the 
Soviet sutmarine fleet was rapidly becoming the 
world’s largest, with 3 submarines being built 
every two weeks. 


Nepal-China Treaty—Nepal and Communist 
China signed a treaty Sept. 20 recognizing Com- 
munist China’s sovereignty over Tibet. The effect 
was te wipe out an 1856 treaty under which Tibet 
paid an annual tribute of 100,000 rupees to Nepal. 
Payments were stopped in 1953, two years after 
Communist China took control of Tibet. 


British Hang 3 Cypriote Rebels—Three Greek 
Cypriote rebels were hanged by the British Sept. 
21, bringing the number of terrorists executed 
during the 18-month rebellion to 8. British police 
Sept. 21 placed Nicos Kranidiotis, secy. gen. of 
the Ethnarchy, in a detention camp as a suspected 
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terrorist. The Ethnarchy is the leadership council 
of Greek Cypriotes. 


Nicaraguan President Assassinated—President 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua was shot 4 times 
21 at a dance in Leon. The 


Lopez Perez, a young writer, 
was killed on the spot by Presidential aides. The 
60-yr.-old President was flown to Panama for 
operations in which surgeons dispatched from 
Washington by President Eisenhower participated. 
Somoza died Sept. 29. His son, Luis, 34, was 
unanimously elected by the Nicaraguan Congress 
to fill out his father’s term ending May 1, 1957. 


Canadian Jets for Israel—Canada announced 
Sept. 21 an agreement to sell 24 Sabre jet 
fighter planes to Israel to help offset deliveries of 
jet fighters and bombers to Egypt by the Soviet 
Union. The Canadian government said it had 
received assurances that the planes would be used 
only for defensive purposes. The United States 
was consulted and offered no objections. Egypt 
was believed to have received 200 MIG jet fighter 
planes from the Soviet Union, as well as a few 
improved’ MIG-17s and 40 to 50 Ilyushin twin 
jet bombers. Israel had received 24 Mystere IV jet 
fighters from France but no bombers. Canada or- 
dered suspension of the shipment of the 24 planes 
and other arms to Israel Oct. 31 following the 
Israeli invasion of Egypt. 


Algerian Leader Backs Rebels—Abderrahman 
Fares, moderate Algerian leader who had favored 
Algerian integration with France, came out in 
support of the rebels Sept. 24 and urged French 
negotiations with the rebels’ National Liberation 
Front. Paris observers viewed his about-face as 
g@ serious blow to French hopes for a compromise 
settlement in Algeria. 


U. S. Bans Soviet Canal Pilots—Reports from 
Port Said Sept. 25 said the United States had 
notified Egypt’s Suez Canal Authority that U. S. 
warships going through the canal would refuse 
to take on board Soviet pilots. Egypt’s reply was 
that it was ‘‘silly’’ for the U. S. to suppose that 
the authority would attempt to assign Soviet 
pilots to U. S. warships. 


West Germany to Shorten Draft—The West 
German cabinet, bowing to popular pressure 
against the draft, approved Sept. 27 a one-year 
term of service for military conscripts, rather than 
the 18-month term originally planned. Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer said the decision was based on 
newspaper reports of plans to cut United States 
armed forces. The North Atlantic Council ex- 
pressed doubt Sept. 28 that West Germany could 
fulfill its military obligations to NATO with the 
shorter draft term. 


Poznan Trials Begin—The first of a series of 
trials growing out of the June riots in Poznan, 
Poland, began Sept. 27 in that city. As the first 58 
persons indicted went on trial, extreme security 
measures were in effect throughout the city. Those 
accused were permitted to testify freely. In the 
first case, 3 youths accused of slaying a secret 
police corporal during the riots were convicted 
Oct. 8 on murder charges. They received lenient 
sentences of 4 to 444 years. The Warsaw radio an- 
nounced Oct. 24 that the new Polish government 
had freed the 151 other persons indicted in con- 
nection with the riots. : 


Japanese-Soviet Peace Progress—Japan and the 
Soviet Union reached agreement Sept. 28 on a 
formula to end the state of war between them 
and reestablish full diplomatic relations. They post- 
poned to the indefinite future discussion of the 
Russian-held southern Kuriles islands claimed by 
Japan. The agreement provided for carrying out 
a fishing agreement negotiated earlier, Soviet sup- 
port for admission of Japan to the UN and return 
of Japanese prisoners of war. The two nations 
signed an agreement in Moscow Oct. 19 ending 
their 1l-yr. state of war but deferring disposition 
of the Kuriles and other Japanese islands occupied 
by the Soviet Union until conclusion of a formal 
peace treaty. 


Attack on Korean Vice President—South Korean 
Vice President John M. Chang was shot in the 
left hand Sept. 28 by an assassin, Kim Sang Boon. 

Saar Back to Germany Jan. 1, 1957—West Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and French 
Premier Guy Mollet announced Sept. 28 that they 
had reached final agreement on a treaty under 
which France would return\the Saar to Germany 
Jan. 1, 1957. The agreement authorized France 
to mine 20,000,000 tons of coal in the next 5 years 
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in French Lorraine; permitted France to take 
46,000,000 tons of coal from another section of the 
Warndt mines in the next 20 years; committed 
West Germany to deliver another 24,000,000 tons 
of coal to France between 1962 and 1982, and 
provided for. joint development of the Moselle 
River by the two governments into a commercial 
waterway giving the French industrial region in 
Lorraine easy access to Ruhr ‘coal supplies. The 
treaty was signed Oct. 27. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Agricultural Production Up—The United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization reported Sept. 
3 that world agricultural production increased 3% 
in the year ended June 30, 1956. Greatest in- 
creases were registered in North America ‘and 
Oceania, which already had surpluses. In Latin 
America and the Far East food production was 
still 5% below pre-World War II levels. 

Anti-Slavery Convention—A United Nations 
conference in Geneva Sept. 7 adopted by—a vote 
of 40 nations to none a new international con- 
vention making human bondage a criminal offense. 
The United States abstained and did not sign 
the convention, holding that the ending of slavery 
could be better achieved by further ratifications 
of the League of Nations convention of 1926 
and by education and economic aid. 

Atomic Energy Conference—Representatives of 
the 76 members of the United Nations, plus 
Switzerland, Japan, West Germany, South Korea 
and South Vietnam, opened at UN headquarters 
Sept, 20 a conference to consider ratification of 
the draft statute of the proposed international 


School Integration Progresses but 


Integration of Negroes into previously 
all-white schools caused racial unrest, 
sporadic disorders and threats of mob 
violence in several Southern states as fall 
school terms began Aug. 27-Sept. 10. How- 
ever, integration showed progress in the 
8rd academic year since the Supreme 
Court decision outlawing segregation in 
the public schools. At the end of Septem- 
ber it was estimated that 300,000 Negro 
students were attending school under in- 
tegrated conditions in 17 Southern states 
and the District of Columbia, compared 
with 250,000 a year before. This left about 
2,400,000 Negroes and 6,500,000 white pupils 
in segregated schools. 

In Clinton, Tenn., 12 Negroes started 
high school classes with 800 white children 
without incident. But disorders started 
after arrival from Washington of a pro- 
segregationist, John Kasper, who was 
sentenced to a year in prison for violation 
of a Federal Court order. National Guards- 
men took command of law and order in 
Clinton and integration in the high school 
continued, although many white pupils 
stayed away for several days. Within a 
week the situation had neared normal and 
the Guardsmen moved out. 

In Mansfield, Tex., where 12 Negroes 
were eligible to register in high school, 
mobs kept them from enrolling. Supreme 
Court Justice Hugo L. Black refused a 
request by Mansfield school authorities to 
stay a Federal mandate ordering integra- 
tion. Texas Rangers were sent into the 
town to maintain order but no Negro stu- 
dents risked enrollment and all were 
taken to a Fort Worth all-Negro school. 

In Sturgis, Ky., a mob turned back 9 
Negroes who tried to enter high school. 
National Guardsmen sent to the town 
escorted them to school the next day, but 
later threats kept them at home. In Clay, 
Ky., mobs kept 2 Negro children from 
enrolling in elementary school but Na- 
tional Guardsmen enforced their right to 
attend. They were joined by a 3rd Negro 
child but all 590 white children stayed 
away. Kentucky Attorney Gen. J. M. Fer- 
guson Sept. 13 issued a legal opinion that 
a local school board had to take action on 
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atomic agency. The agency, proposed to the UN 
by Pzesident Eisenhower in 1953, would provide 
an international nool of atomic material from 
which fissionable materials would be distributed 
to nations that have~ none. The draft statute 
provided for rigid inspection to insure against 
use of nuclear materials for making weapons. In 
the initial stages of the conference, India, Soviet 
Russia and some smaller nations objected that 
the statute’s provisions. would infringe on the 
sovereignty and dignity of, beneficiary nations. 
Sudan joined the ccnference Oct. 3. 


Suez Dispute to UN—Britain and France Sept. 
23 asked the Security Council to consider the 
“situation created by the unilateral action of the 
Egyptian Government in bringing to an end 
the system of international operation of the Suez 
Canal, which was confirmed and completed by the 
Suez Canal Convention of 1888.’’ Egypt Sept. 24 
filed a counter-protest asking the Security Council 
to consider ‘‘actions against Egypt by some powers, 
particularly France and the United Kingdom, 
which constitute a danger to international peace 
and security and are serious violations of the 
charter of the United“ Nations.’’ The Security 
Council Sept. 26 placed both complaints on the 
agenda, the United States casting the deciding 
vote for consideration of the Egyptian protest. 


GENERAL 


Baby Reported Kidnaped—Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Ruotolo, of Hamden, Conn., reported their 6-wks.- 
old daughter, Cynthia, was taken from her carriage 
outside a department store Sept. 1 while her 
mother was inside shopping. The baby’s body was 
found Sept. 6 in a reservoir a mile from the 


Deep South Continues Opposition 


desegregation before a school could be 
forced to admit Negroes. The Sturgis and 
Clay school boards, on the basis of this 
ruling, barred Negroes and integration 
ended in both towns. 

In sharp contrast was Louisville, Ky., 
the largest Southern city to order integra- 
tion from kindergarten through high 
school. There was hardly a he oes of pro- 
test as some 85,000 white children and 
13,600 Negroes started going to school to- 
gether in Louisville and the rest of Jeffer- 
son County. Dr. Omer Carmichael, city 
superintendent of schools, who had con- 
ducted a 2-year preparation program be- 
fore the integration move, was praised by 
President Eisenhower as “a very wise 
man”’ and invited to the White House for 
a talk with the President. 

At least half a dozen states planned to 
exhaust every legal resource before bow- 
ing to the Supreme Court integration 
decision, A pattern for such action was 
offered by Virginia, which enacted Sept. 22 
a program denying state education funds 
to any public school that adopted integra- 
tion. This was seen as sure to delay inte- 
gration for at least two years because of 
apparently inevitable court tests. 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.) summed 
up the attitude of opponents to integration 
in Virginia and some other states when 
he said, as quoted by Arthur Krock in the 
New York Times: “This unconstitutional 
invasion by the Supreme Court into the 
rights of states that for years the court 
itself had acknowledged, cannot be en- 
forced in. Virginia and in a number of her 
neighbors. Once again, Virginia offers 
its peaceful leadership to the South, and 
I believe this offer will be accepted. The 
attempted and illegal Federal dictation is 
the most drastic since Reconstruction, and 
it had to be resisted as drastically.” 

Sen. Byrd said the result of National 
Guard intervention in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky ‘‘was to intensify the opposition to 
integration, and to the reckless and illegal 
Supreme Court decision that has set back 
for many years the humanitarian and 
succeeding effort of Southerners to solve 
their acute racial problem.” 
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store, wrapped in a transparent plastic bag and 
weighted with a rock. 


Truman on Hiss—Former President Truman, in 
a televised interview in Milwaukee Sept. 3, said he 
did not believe Alger Hiss was a Communist spy. 
Hiss, a former State Dept. official, served a 
prison term on perjury charges stemming from his 
denials that he passed Government secrets to a 
Communist courier. Truman denied having called 
the Congressional investigation of Hiss ‘‘a red 
herring’ but added: ‘‘That is exactly what it 
was.”’ He also denied that Harry Dexter White 
or Nathan Silvermaster, Government employees 
named in security warnings to the White House 
in 1945 and 1946, ‘‘were guilty of anything.” 

Adlai E. Stevenson Sept. 17 repeated his 1952 
statement that he had never doubted the verdict 
of the jury that convicted Hiss. ‘If what I said 
four years ago places me in disagreement with 
what President Truman says now, that is where 
the record must rest,’’ the Democratic Presidential 
candidate said. Sen. Estes Kefauver, his running 
mate, said: ‘‘I agree the verdict in the Hiss case 
is justified by the evidence. It showed that Hiss 
was not loyal to his country.’’ 


Stevenson on Military Draft—Adlai E. Steven- 
son, addressing the American Legion national con- 
vention in Los Angeles Sept. 5, said: ‘‘We can 
now anticipate the possibility, hopefully but 
responsibly, that within the foreseeable future we 
can maintain the military forces we need without 
the draft. . . . I think it is the national will, 
shared equally by every American—candidate or 
voter, Demorcat or Republican—that the draft 
be ended at the earliest moment consistent with 
national safety.’’ President Eisenhower, at a 
press conference Sept. 11, said he saw no chance 
of ending the draft ‘‘in the immediate future.” 


Nixon Warns on Communism—Vice President 
Nixon, in his first major address as_a candidate for 
reelection, warned the American Legion national 
convention in Los Angeles Sept._6 against the 
dangers of the threat of communism on both 
international and domestic fronts. ‘“‘All the evi- 
dence that has come to my attention shows that 
the Communists are stepping up internal sub- 
version in the United States and other countries 
rather than reducing it,’’ he said. ‘‘Now is the 
time to increase our vigilance—not relax it.’’ 


Democrats Score in Maine—Voters of tradition- 
ally Republican Maine reelected Democratic Gov. 
Edmund S. Muskie to a second term Sept. 10. 
Democrats captured one of the state’s 3 seats in 
the House of Representatives for the first time 
in 22 yeat's and came within 29 votes of unseating 
another Republican Representative. Gov. Muskie 
got the highest vote ever given a Maine governor 
in beating House Speaker Willis A. Trafton (R.), 
179,759 to 123,845. 


Princess Grace Visits U. S.—Prince Rainier of 
Monaco and his Princess, the former Grace Kelly, 
arrived in New York Sept. 11 for a two-month 
visit in the United States, their first since they 
were married in Monaco in April, 


Eisenhower Opens Campaign—The Republican 
Presidential campaign was officially opened Sept. 12 
at a picnic supper for 500 party leaders from 
every state in the union in a tent in front of 
President Eisenhower’s farm home in Gettysburg, 
Pa. President Eisenhower opened his speech by 
meeting two issues expected to be among the chief 
ones in the campaign—his health and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon‘s place on the ticket. ‘‘I feel fine!’’ 
the President said. . . . ‘‘There is no man in the 
history of America who has had such a careful 
preparation as has Vice President Nixon for carry- 
ing out the duties of the Presidency, if that duty 
should ever fall on him.”’ 


Stevenson Opens Democratic Campaign—Adlai 
E. Stevenson formally opened the Democratic 
Presidential campaign in a nationally televised 
Speech Sept. 13. He attacked President Eisen- 
hower as a part-time President who no longer 
was ‘“‘master-in his own house.’’ He charged that 
future Republican leadership ‘‘will depend not 
on Mr, Eisenhower, but. the Republican heir-ap- 
parent, Mr. Nixon.’’ 


Communist Leaders Sentenced—Six second- 
string Communist leaders were sentenced in New 
York Sept. 17 to prison terms ranging from one 
to 5 years. Under the Smith Act they were con- 
victed of conspiracy to teach and advocate the 
violent overthrow of the Government. 
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tens-Johannsen, 3rd mate 

Stockholm, testified Sept. 19-Oct. 3 as the first 
witness in pre-trial hearings in eral Court in 
New York City“in damage suits from the 
tockholm’s July 25 collision with the Italian 
liner Andrea Doria. Carstens-Johannsen, who was 


traveling 1914 miles north of an eastbound lane 
provisionally recommended by the U. S. Govern- 
ment but was following the course ordered by 
Capt. H. G. Nordenson, master of the ship. 


U. S. Communists Draft Program—The national 
committee of the Communist party of the U. S. A. 
issued Sept. 22 a 23,000-word statement admit- 
ting past errors and proposing a new party program 
to be submitted to its 16th national convention in 
New York City Feb. 11, 1957. It declared its 
independence of ‘‘any external allegiance and 
discipline.’’ It called for a ‘‘people’s anti-monopoly 
coalition,’’ led by labor, ‘‘which would effectively 
curb the power of big business.’’ Wm. Z. Foster, 
chairman, cast the only dissenting vote, accusing 
the committee of ‘“‘trying to downgrade Lenin.” 
Eugene Dennis, general secy., estimated party 
membership at 20,000 to 25,000, mostly in the East. 
Peak membership a decade earlier had been esti- 
mated at 75,000 to 100,000. 


First Trans-Atlantic Telephone Cable—The first 
trans-Atlantic telephone cable system went into 
service Sept. 24, utilizing twin cables 2,250 miles 
long between Clarenville, Newfoundland, and Oban, 
Scotland. The $42,000,000 cable system can carry 
36 voice messages at once, 3 times the capacity 
of radiotelephone circuits operating between North 
America and Europe. Other advantages of the 
cable system are freedom from atmospheric inter- 
ference and immunity from enemy jamming to 
which radio circuits might be subjected. The 
British cable ship Monarch laid the first cable 
in the summer of 1955 and the second in the sum- 
mer of 1956. Each contains 51 specially designed 
under-water repeaters, to amplify voice currents, 
spaced 40 miles apart. The system is jointly owned 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
British Post Office, Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munications Corp. and the Eastern Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., a Canadian A. T. & T. subsidiary. 


Matusow Convicted of Perjury—Harvey Matusow, 
29, who left the Communist party to turn Govern- 
ment informer, was convicted of perjury Sept. 26 
in Federal Court in New York City. He had been 
accused of swearing falsely that Department of 
Justice attorneys induced him to give false testi- 
mony at the 1952 trial of 13 Communist leaders. 
He was sentenced Sept. 28 to 5 years in prison. 


Optimism on Polio--Dr. David E: Price, as- 
sistant Surgeon General, announced Sept. 28 that 
no child who had received the full complement of 
3 Salk vaccine shots had died of polio in 1956. 


U. S. Launches 3rd Supercarrier—The U. S. 
Navy’s 3rd supercarrier of the Forrestal class, the 
Ranger, was launched Sept. 29-at Newport News, 
Va. Her sister ships are the Forrestal, launched 
two years earlier, and the Saratoga, launched a 
year earlier. Three more supercarriers are under 
construction, the Independence, the Kitty Hawk 
and one not yet named. 


DISASTERS 


Railroad bridge collapsed near Mahbubnager, 
Hyderabad, India, Sept. 2, dumping two passenger 
coaches into a swollen stream and killing at least 
121... . 20 trainmen and dining car employees 
were killed Sept. 5 when a switching error sent 
the Santa Fe Chief head-on into a parked mail 
train near Springer, N. M.... 11 U. S. Marines 
were drowned Sept. 5 while swimming off Okinawa 
soe Typhoon Emma, hitting the Philippines, 
Okinawa. Korea and Japan Sept. 8-10, killed 55 
and caused millions of dollars’ damage... AU.S. 
typhoon-tracking weather plane with 16 service 
men aboard disappeared in the Sea of Japan 
Sept. 10 . . . 13 were killed near Puebla, Mex., 
Sept. 12 when a bus plunged into a ravine... . 


Pelagia sank Sept. 15 in a storm off northern 
Norway; 6 men escaped in a lifeboat but one 
froze to death before the survivors were picked 
up Sept. 16 . . . Windstorm in western Algeria 
Sept. 17 killed at least 21 persons . . . 11 were 
killed and 50 injured Sept. 20 when a truck drove 
into a festival crowd at Abu Serf, Egypt. ... 
Hurricane Flossy, starting in the Gulf of Mexico, 
took 16 lives in a swing up the Atlantic Coast 
Sept. 22-27... All 12 USAF personnel and 
civilians aboard an AF C-47 were killed Sept. 24 
when it crashed into Mount Yale near Buena 
Vista, Colo. . . . 22 were killed Sept. 24 when a bus 
plunged off a mountain road in Pakistan... 
The Bell X-2, world’s fastest and highest-flying 
plane, crashed Sept. 27 at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif., killing its pilot, Capt. Milburn G. Apt... 
15 women were drowned when a fishing boat sank 
Sept. 29 off the southern coast of Korea. 
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WASHINGTON 


U. S. Reports East-West Trade Up—The U. S. 
Government reported Oct. 9 that trade between 
the Communist bloc and the rest of the world 
increased from $3.6 billion in 1954 to $4.46 billion 
in 1955, a rise of 24%. The report was required 
by the Battle Act, the legal basis for controls over 
trade with the Communist bloc in strategic goods. 


Tallamy Heads U. S. Road Program—President 
Eisenhower Oct. 12 named Bertram D. Tallamy, 
chairman-ef the New York State Thruway Au- 
thority, to head the nation’s new $33 billion 
highway construction program as Federal High- 
way Administrator. 


U. S. Continues Yugoslay Aid—President Eisen- 
hower Oct. 15 authorized continuance of U. S. 
economic aid to Yugoslavia but withheld heavy 
military “equipment pending further study of the 
situation. He informed Congress that he believed 
Yugoslavia remained independent of Soviet control 
and was not seeking Communist conquest of the 
world, and that continuance of U. S. aid was “in 
the interests of national security.’’ Under legisla- 
tion passed by Congress, aid to Yugoslavia would 
have been cut off unless the President approved 
its continuance by Oct. 16. He said Soviet designs 
were probably ‘‘not adequately appreciated, or 
defended against by Yugoslavia’’ and that there 
was danger the country might not be able to 
retain its independence, He said he would keep 
the matter under ‘‘constant review.’’ Yugoslavia 
Oct. 17 objected to the President’s remarks about 
Soviet designs against Yugoslavian independence 
and his implication that the aid program could 
be revised at any moment. 


Monetary Aid for France—To help France build 
up its gold and dollar reserves, the International 
Monetary Fund Oct. 18 granted that nation the 
right to purchase for francs up to $262,500,000 in 
foreign currencies in the next year. 


Cost of Living Sets High—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported- Oct. 25 that its consumer price 
index reached a record high of 117.1 in Septem- 
ber. President Eisenhower pointed out that take- 
home pay of factory workers had more than kept 
up with the upswing in prices. 

Eisenhower Warns Israel—President Eisenhower, 
expressing concern at reports that Israel had 
mobilized its armed forces, warned Israeli Premier 
David Ben-Gurion Oct. 28 against taking any 
“forceful initiative’ in the Middle East. Several 
hours later the State Department said all Amer- 
icans in the Middle East not performing essential 
functions there would be asked to leave and that 
Americans planning to visit the area would be 
urged to defer such plans. 


President Found in Excellent Condition—Fight 
surgical and heart specialists, after giving Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a head-to-toe physicai examina- 
tion at Walter Reed Army Medical Center pro- 
nounced him in ‘“‘excellent health’ Oct. 28. They 
reported that he had made completely satisfac- 
tory recoveries from his heart attack and his 
abdominal operation. 

Eisenhower Pins Peace Hope on UN—President 
Eisenhower, in a radio-television report to the 
nation the night of Oct. 31, said he believed the 
armed action of Britain, France and Israel against 
Egypt ‘‘to have been taken in error.’’ He said 
“there will be no United States involvement in the 
present hostilities.’ He expressed hope and belief 
that the UN could end the conflict. 
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Western European Union—West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer Oct. 1 called for re- 
vitalizing the 7-nation Western European Union 
and revamping it into a confederation, ‘‘so that 
Europe still remains of some importance in the 
world.’”’ U. S. Secy. of State Dulles said Oct. 2 
that he welcomed the idea of Europe uniting to 
become “‘a 3rd great power.’’ 


Bevan in Political Comeback—Aneurin Bevan, 
leader of the British Labor party’s left wing, was 
successful Oct. 2 in his third try for election to 
the party treasurership. This automatically re- 
stored him to the. party’s executive committee, 
which he left two years earlier to run for treasurer. 
Bevan became Labor party spokesman on foreign 
affairs in the House of Commons Noy. 27 when 
he was named Foreign Secy. in the party’s 
“shadow cabinet.” 

Israel Boycotts Truce Body—Israel announced 
Oct. 3 that it was boycotting the Israel-Jor- 
danian Mixed Armistice Commission on the 
ground that the group had ‘‘failed in its respon- 
sibilities to draw a distinction between attacker 
and attacked,’’ The Israeli army reported captur- 
ing a Jordanian police post at Qalqilya Oct. 11 in 
what was termed reprisal for the killing of 2 
Israeli citrus workers. The death toll at Qalailya 
was put at 18 Israelis and 48 Arabs. Britain warned 
Israel Oct. 12 that it was prepared to go to 
Jordan's aid, under a 1948 British-Jordanian 
treaty, if such attacks continued. Israel expressed 
“alarm and amazement’’ Oct. 14 at what it termed 
a British threat. Jordan Oct. 15 asked the UN 
Security Council to consider ‘‘acts of aggression” 
by Israel. : 


..West German Tax Cut—The West German Par- 
liament Oct. 5 completed action on a 10% across- 
the-board income tax cut for individual wage 
earners, accomplished. by eliminating an assess- 
ment for support of West Berlin. Rising national 
income was cited as the basis for the cut. 


Hungary Honors Executed Rajk—In what West- 
ern diplomats interpreted as a silent demonstra- 
tion against communism, 200,000 Hungarians Oct. 
6 filed past the coffins of Laszlo Rajk and 3 
other top Communists who were executed in the 
Stalin era for alleged Titioism and plotting with 
U. S. agents. Taken from unmarked graves, the 
4 were reburied in a cemetery in Budapest 
scheduled to become a national pantheon. 


Honduran Government Overthrown—At least 11 
persons were killed Oct. 7 in election day violerice 
in Honduras, where the regime of Chief of State 
Julio Lozano Diaz won all 56 seats in the con- 
stituent assembly. There were charges of fraud. In 
@ bloodless coup, a 3-man military junta headed 
by Col. Hector Caraccioli Oct. 21 forced Dr. 
Lozano to resign. The junta and the cabinet then 
declared the disputed election void. 

Polish Deputy Premier Out—The Polish radio 
announced Oct. 9 the resignation of Hilary Minc 
as First Deputy Premier and a member of the 
Polish Communist Politburo, ostensibly because of 
ill health. But Warsaw reports linked his resig- 
nation with the expected restoration to party 
power of his longtime foe, Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
former party secy. gen. Gomulka was readmitted 
to the party after his release from 4 yrs. in 
prison as a Titoist. 

Yugoslavs Reassure West—In an obvious at- 
tempt to allay suspicions in Washington, Yugo- 
slavia assured the West Oct. 12 that its rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union had not been changed 
by the conferences between President Tito and 
Soviet Communist chief Khrushchev. 

Adenauer’ Revises _Cabinet—West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer Oct. 16 reshuffled 
his cabinet in a move intended to strengthen his 
hand for the 1957 national elections. He dropped 
Defense Min. Theodor Blank and replaced him 
with Franz Josef Strauss, who had advocated a 
smaller West German army equipped with atomic 
arms rather than the proposed 500,000-man force. 
Dr. Adenauer replaced 3 other ministers and 
eliminated two cabinet portfolios. 


Ben-Gurion Backed on Egyptian Stand—Israeli 
Premier David Ben-Gurion won a 76-13 vote of 
confidence in the Knesset (Parliament) Oct. 17 
after he denounced Egyptian President Nasser 
as ‘“‘the Egyptian dictator who rules Egypt by 
force, suppresses by violence all who oppose him, 
aspires to dominate by force all the Arab coun- 
tries and does not conceal his intention to liqui- 
date the State of Israel.’’ 
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Jordan Votes Against West—Jordan voters Oct. 
21 elected an anti-Western Parliament. British 
observers conceded that the majority of those 
elected favored abrogation of Jordan’s defense 
treaty with Britain. Abrogation would require a 
two-thirds majority. Suliman Nabulsi, National So- 
cialist party leader, was named Premier Oct. 27. 

Mau Mau Leader Captured—A 3-yr. hunt for 
the leader of Kenya’s Mau Mau terror cult ended 
Oct. 21 when the self-styled Field Marshal Sir 
Dedan Kimathi, 35, was wounded and captured 
by an African policeman near Nyeri, Kenya, Br. 
East Africa. He was sentenced to death Nov. 27 
for the illegal possession of a revolver. 

French Arrest 5 Algerian Rebel Leaders—Five 
principal Algerian. nationalist leaders were ar- 
ested Oct. 22 in Algiers after French authorities 
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had ordered their chartered 1 to 
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Moroccan Sultan Mohammed V in Rabat and 
were en route to Tunis for talks on the Algerian 
situation. The incident set off a wave of anti- 
French protest and violence in which more than 
100 persons were killed in North Africa. The 
Moroccan government resigned and a more strong~ 
ly nationalized cabinet took over. The 5 captured 
Algerians were accused of treason against France. 

Moscow Rejects Bonn Unity Plan—The Soviet 
Union Oct. 23 rejected an appeal by West Ger- 
many for Soviet agreement on reunification of 
Germany through free elections. Moscow held that 
the Bonn note contained ‘‘no constructive pro- 
posals whatsoever’? and that conditions for free 
all-German elections no longer existed. The Soviet 


Polish Political Uprising and Hungarian Revolution Shake Soviet Empire 


Mass unrest in Poland and Hungary 
developed during October into the most 
significant revolt against Moscow’s au- 
thority over its satellites since the defec- 
tion of Marshal Tito. In Poland, where 
political ferment had brought the phrase 
“peaceful revolution” to many lips, mat- 
ters came to a head as the Polish Com- 
munist party’s Central Committee met 
Oct. 19 in Warsaw. The committee’s first 
action was to elect to its membership 
Wladyslaw Gomulka and 3 men who were 
his close collaborators when he was de- 
posed as Secy. Gen. and imprisoned in 
1951 on Stalin’s orders. The committee 
was about to vote on a motion to elect 
Gomulka as first secy. and name a new 
anti-Stalinist Politburo when news came 
that Soviet Communist party chief Nikita 
S. Khrushchev and other top Soviet lead- 
ers had arrived in Warsaw. 

The Polish leaders interrupted their 
meeting for a dramatic face-to-face 
session with Khrushchev, Soviet Defense 
Minister Zhukov and First Deputy Pre- 
miers Molotov, Mikoyan and Kakanovich. 
In two bitter sessions the Soviet leaders 
demanded a slowdown in Polish de- 
mocratization and the retention of the 
old Politburo, including Marshal Kon- 
stantin Rokossovsky,.a Soviet war hero 
who was named Polish Defense Minister 
in 1949 and had become a symbol of 
Stalinism’ in Polish-Soviet relations. 
Gomulka and other Polish leaders defied 
the Soviet leaders and elected a new 
Politburo, with Gomulka as the party’s 
first secretary, committed to greater in- 
ternal freedom and a Communism. inde- 
pendent of Soviet control. Rokossovsky, 
excluded from the new Politburo, left 
for Moscow shortly afterward ‘‘on leave” 
from his posts as Polish Defense Minister 
and chief of the armed forces. He was 
ousted from both Nov. 13. 

A threat of Soviet military enforce- 
ment of Moscow’s demands on Poland 
was of brief duration. Polish reports said 
that while Khrushchev was in Warsaw 
he threatened intervention by two Soviet 
divisions reported to be moving toward 
Warsaw. The movement was said to have 
been halted at the stern demand of 
Polish leaders. Later Polish troops ex- 
changed shots with Soviet contingents 
crossing into Poland from East Germany. 
Soviet army units in Poland began new 
maneuvers Oct. 22. Excited anti-Soviet 
demonstrations _by Polish nationalists 
threatened to bring violence. But Gomul- 
ka telephoned Khrushchev in Moscow 
and received assurances that all Soviet 
military activity in Poland would halt by 
Oct. 24. By Oct. 26 the Gomulka regime 
appeared in full control and all was quiet 
eee 

€ story was tragically different in 
Hungary, where the path away from 
Stalinism had paralleled that in Poland. 
Readmission to the Hungarian Commu- 


nist party of former Premier Imre Nagy 
was announced Oct. 14. Erno _ Gero, 
Hungarian Communist sony chief, went 
to Belgrade and reestablished Yugoslavi- 
an-Hungarian pa ties. On his return 
to Budapest Oct. 23 he found the streets 
crowded with riotous students and work- 
ers demanding his ouster, formation of 
a new government by Nagy and with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Hungary. 
The demonstrations became open revolt 
and Gero called on Soviet troops to quell 
it. The Communist Central Committee 
installed Nagy as Premier and elected 
Titoist Janos Kadar to the Politburo. 

Soviet forces, with tanks, artillery, 
armored cars and supported by jet planes, 
marched into Budapest Oct. 24 to put 
down the revolt. The revolt appeared to 
have been quelled after bloody fighting 
and an appeal by Premier Nagy, who 
promised a program of broad democrati- 
zation. But the rebels renewed their re- 
sistance Oct. 25 after Soviet tanks and 
Hungarian security police fired on un- 
armed crowds. Stalinist Gero was re- 
placed by Kadar as Communist party 
chief but the rebels refused to lay down 
their arms. The insurrection spread 
throughout the country and was joined 
by thousands of officers and soldiers of 
the Hungarian army. Nagy sought to win 
confidence of nationalists by bringing “in- 
to his cabinet Bela Kovacs and Zoltan 
Tildy, leaders of the outlawed Smallthold- 
ers party. 

The bloody revolt appeared to have 
succeeded Oct. 28 when Nagy announced 
that the Soviet Union had agreed to re- 
move its troops from Budapest and that 
he would open negotiations at once for 
removal of Soviet troops from all of 
Hungary. “You have won,” the Budapest 
radio told the rebels. As Soviet troops 
were reported leaving the city Oct. 30, 
Nagy promised the people free elections 
and an early end of the one-party dic- 
tatorship. At the same time the Soviet 
Union announced its willingness to. con- 
sider withdrawal of its troops from 
ee Poland and Rumania. 

_But by Nov. 1 Budapest was again 
ringed by Soviet tanks and more Soviet 
forces were advancing toward the city. 
Nagy protested to the Soviet Union and 
appealed to the United Nations. He also 
repudiated Hungarian membership in the 
Warsaw Pact, the military alliance of 


Soviet satellites. On Nov. 4 the Soviet - 


forces unleashed a massive surpri - 
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rebel teletype message from Buda- 
pest said: ‘‘All Budapest is under fire. 
The Russian gangsters have betrayed 
us.” Mighty Soviet forces crushed ‘the 
gallant revolutionaries, removed Nagy 
and _ installed Kadar as puppet Premier 
of Hungary. Remnants of the battered 
revolutionary forces battled for weeks but 


the doom of the figh 
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; , however, expressed interest in a proposal 
foes demilitarized zone in central Europe. The 


_ Many reunification. But the Soviet note rejecting 
_ the Bonn appeal said the only hope for reunifi- 
cation was by direct negotiation between. West 
Germany and the Soviet-sponsored East German 
regime. The Soviet position was reiterated in notes 
to the United States, Britain and France Oct. 27. 


Hitler Officially Dead—After a 4-yr. investiga- 
tion in the process of settling the small estate of 
Adoli Hitler, West German Judge Heinrich 
Stephanus formally declared Oct. 25 that the 
Nazi dictator died of a self-inflicted gunshot 
wound Apr. 30, 1945, in a concrete bunker under 
the Reichschancellory in Berlin. His body was 
found beside that of Eva Braun, his wife of 15 
hours, who died of poison. The court found that 
the bodies were burned nearby. 


Cuban Intelligence Chief Killed—Col. Antonio 
Blanco Rico, chief of Cuban military intelligence 
was shot and killed by unknown assailants Oct. 
28 in Havana. President-Fulgencio Batista charged 

_ that the assassination was ordered by former Presi- 
dent Carlos Prio Socarras. Dr. Prio, living in 
exile in Miami, Fla., denied the charge. 


Cardinals Mindszenty, Wyszynski Freed—The 
Polish News Agency announced Oct. 28 the re- 
lease from police detention of Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, Roman Catholic Primate of Poland, 
who was arrested by Communist authorities in 
1953 on charges of abusing his authority and later 
was banished to a monastery near the Soviet 
frontier. The Hungarian News Agency announced 
Oct. 31 the release of Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Roman Catholic Primate of Hungary. He was ar- 
rested in 1948 by the Hungarian Communist gov- 
ernment on treason and black-market charges and 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. When he re- 
turned to his palace in Budapest it was an- 
nounced that he had been freed by a tank unit 
of the Hungarian army which surprised his secret 
police guards. He took refuge in the American 
Legation in Budapest Nov. 4 as Soviet armed 
forces battled Hungarian revolutionists. 


Tangier International Rule Ended—Interna- 
tional rule of Tangier, Morocco, which started in 
1923, ended Oct: 29 with the signing of the final 
act of a conference to which Morocco had in- 
vited representatives of the United States, Britain, 
Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal 
and Spain. Tangier had been governed by a control 
commission composed of representatives of the 8 
nations. They renounced all powers and left it up 
to Moroccan Sultan Mohammed V to determine 
what special privileges foreign citizens would enjoy. 


Israel Invades Egypt—lIsraeli armed forces struck 
deep into Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula Oct. 29, the 
Israeli Foreign Minister stating that the opera« 
tion’s purpose was to eliminate Egyptian fedayeen 
(commando) bases in that area. Britain and 
France Oct. 30 served an ultimatum on Israel and 
Egypt calling for end of fighting and withdrawal 
of both armies 10 mi. from the Canal zone. They 
asked Egypt to accept temporary occupation of key 
points of the Canal to safeguard it. Israel accepted 
conditionally, Egypt rejected it as ‘‘aggression’”’ 
and violation of the U. N. Charter. Despite a pro- 
test by President Eisenhower Britain and France 
attacked Egypt Oct. 31, 


UNITED NATIONS 


Security Council Considers Suez—The UN Se- 
curity Council opened debate Oct. 5 on a British- 
French complaint against Egypt’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal. Egypt, Britain and France, meeting 
in private with Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold, 
agreed Oct. 12 on 6 general principles to govern 
future operation of the canal, including one that 
its operation ‘‘shall be insulated from the politics 
of any country.’’ The Security Council Oct. 13 
yoted 11-0 to approve the first part of a revised 
British-French resolution which covered the 6 
principles, But the operative clauses of the reso- 
lution were vetoed by the Soviet Union. These 
clauses proposed Security Council approval of the 
18-nation London proposals for international 
operation of the canal, 


Jordan-Israel Case in UN—As the Security Coun- 
cil opened Oct. 19 a new Palestine debate on two 
separate complaints by Jordan and Israel, Jordan 
asked that body to impose diplomatic and economic 
sanctions against Israel for ‘‘acts of aggression.’’ 
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Jordan’s case was supported by Britain, the Soviet 
Union and Iran. Israeli Amb. Abba Eban assured 
the Security Council Oct. 25 that Israel would not 
start a war but warned that ‘‘we are not ready 
to sit back and suffer the consequences of a uni- 
lateral Arab belligerency.’’ 


UN Chief for More Negotiation—UN Secy. Gen. 


Dag Hammarskjold, in his annual report Oct, 22, ~ 


recommended ‘“‘greater emphasis to the United 
Nations as an instrument for negotiation of settle- 
ments, as distinct from the mere debate of issues.’” 
He said the recommendation applied to the Suez 
issue and aspects of the Palestine problem. 


International Atomic Energy Agency—Represen- 
tatives of 82 nations, including all members of 
the United Nations and members of 7 affiliated 
agencies, approved unanimously at UN headquar- 
ters Oct. 23 a charter for the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The agency, established to pro- 
mote the peaceful use of atomic energy through- 
out the world, was an outgrowth of a proposal by 
President Eisenhower to the UN General Assembly 
in 1953. It was to function as ‘a world pool of 
atoms for peace, supplying fissionable materials 
and technical knowledge to nations seeking nuclear 
development for peaceful purposes. The agency 
was to come into being upon ratification by 18 
governments, probably by the summer of 1957. 
President Eisenhower pledged Oct. 26 to make 
available to the new agency 11,000 pounds of 
uranium. 235. 


Rift Among Western Big 3—Sharp disagreement 
by Britain and France with the United States 
position became evident Oct. 31 as the UN Security 
Council met to consider a U. S. resolution, calling 
for an immediate cease-fire between Israel and 
Egypt. Britain and France vetoed the resolution, 
which contained a clause calling on all powers to 
desist from using or threatening force, apparently 
intended to head off British-French troop move- 
ments into the Suez Canal area. A Soviet resolu- 
tion for a cease-fire, omitting the clause about 
force, was also vetoed by Britain and France. 


UN Takes Up Hungary’s Plight—The UN Se- 
curity Council Oct. 28 voted 9-1 to consider the 
Soviet Union’s intervention in the Hungarian re- 
volt, with the Soviet Union protesting against the 
move and Yugoslavia abstaining. 


General Assembly Acts on Middle East—The 
UN Security Council Oct. 31 called an emergency 
session of the General Assembly for the following 
day to make recommendations on “actions un- 
dertaken against Egypt.’’ The vote was 7-2, with 
Britain and France objecting and Australia and 
Belgium abstaining. The General Assembly adopted 
Nov. 2. a U. S. resolution calling upon Israel to 
withdraw its troops from Egypt, urging Britain 
and France to halt movement of forces into the 
Suez area and calling for a cease-fire by all en- 
gaged in the hostilities. The vote was 64-5, with 
Britain, France, Israel, Australia and New Zea- 
land voting nay and abstentions by Belgium, 
Canada, Laos, the Netherlands, Portugal and 
South Africa. Luxembourg was absent. 

GENERAL 

Andrea Doria Master Testifies—Capt. Piero 
Calamai, 58, master of the ill-fated Italian liner 
Andrea Doria, testified Oct. 3-22 at pre-trial hear- 
ings in Federal Court in New York City on its 
July 25 collision with the Swedish liner Stockholm. 
Calamai testified that the two vessels were run- 
ning starboard-to-starboard (right side to right 
side) and that there would have been no collision 
if the Stockholm had not turned to the right at 
the last moment. The Italian master said he 
ordered ‘‘hard left rudder’’ in a futile attempt to 
avoid the crash. He testified that there was a 
dense fog; that the Stockholm failed to sound 
warning signals before turning right, and that 
the Stockholm was following what he called the 
“customary’’ eastbound ship lane, 20 miles south 
of the westbound. Capt. Gunnar Nordenson, 63, 
master of the Stockholm testified Oct, 22 that his 
route was the shortest and safest for a vessel 
bound for Scandinavian ports. He became ill on the 
stand Oct. 24 and was hospitalized, 


Mysterious Departure of Tanya—United States 
immigration officials failed Oct. 3 to prevent Alexis 
Chwastov, 58, a Russian refugee, from taking his 
American-born daughter, Tanya, 242, with him 
when he sailed on the liner Queen Mary on his 
way to the Soviet Union. Acting on a complaint 
by the child’s mother, Mrs. George Dieczok, 
officials searched the ship but could find no trace 
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of father or daughter. With the 
Church World Service, the mother 
British court order under which Chwastov and 
his daughter were removed from a Soviet ship 
shortly before it was to sail from-London Oct. 12. 


The child was to remain a ward of the British. 


court pending a decision on her legal custody. 


H-Bomb Tests in Politics—Adlai E. Stevenson 
made his proposal for ending hydrogen bomb tests 
one of the chief issues of the Presidential cam- 
paign in the closing weeks of the contest. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, rejecting the proposal, charged 
Oct. 5 that Stevenson had brought the issue into 
politics in a manner which ‘‘can lead only to con- 
fusion at home and misunderstanding abroad.’ 
The issue was further. confused when Soviet 
Premier Bulganin Oct. 19 proposed to the Presi- 
dent an immediate U. S.-Soviet agreement for 
ending atomic weapon tests. President Eisenhower 
Oct. 21 ‘angrily denounced Bulganin for what the 
President called interference in U. S. politics. See 
Foreign Relations. 


Brink’s Robbers Sentenced—Eight men convicted 
Oct. 6 of the $1,218,211 Brink’s Express holdup 
in Boston in 1950, the nation’s largest cash rob- 
bery, were sentenced Oct. 10 to life imprisonment. 
They were convicted largely on the testimony of 
a@ 9th participant in the robbery, Jos. J. (Specs) 
O’Keefe, who pleaded guilty. 


Perfect World Series Game—Don Larsen, right- 
handed pitcher of the New York Yankees (AL), 
pitched a perfect game Oct. 8, the first no-hit no- 
run game in World Series history, to beat the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, (NL), 2-0. The Yankees went 
on to win the world championship, 4 games to 3. 


Democratic Victory in Alaska—Democrats scored 
a@ sweeping victory in Alaska’s general elections 
Oct 9, looked upon as something of a barometer 
of national political trends. They retained their 
majorities in the Territorial Legislature, reelected 
E. L. Bartlett to a 7th term as non-voting Dele- 
gate to Congress, and elected two ‘‘Tennessee- 
plan’”’ U. S. Senators and a ‘“Tennessee-plan’’ Rep- 
resentative. Holders of these 3 imaginary ‘‘seats’’ 
in Congress were to be sent to Washington to de- 
mand Alaskan statehood and actual Congressional 
seats. Tennessee and 6 other states gained state- 
hood through similar devices. 


Merrill Millions in Unusual Trust—cColleges, 
churches and hospitals will share the profits of 
an unusual trust set up by the will of the late 
Charles E, Merrill, founder of the New York 
brokerage firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, it was announced Oct. 9, In effect, the 
$5,500,000 trust will be a special partner in the 
brokerage firm, receiving 10% of the profits and 
dividing them among the beneficiaries. Under the 
terms of the will, the entire sum will remain in 
the firm at least 5 years and perhaps indefinitely. 
Amherst College, of which Merrill was a graduate, 
named as the largest beneficiary, will receive 20% 
of the trust’s income. 


$1 Saved from Pacific Airliner—A Pan American 
Airways Stratocruiser with 31 persons aboard had 
just passed the half-way mark on a night flight 
from Honolulu to San Francisco Oct. 16 when two 
of its 4 engines failed. The pilot, Capt. Richard 
Ogg, turned back 10 miles to a point where the 
Coast Guard cutter Pontchartrain was on weather 
and navigation patrol. Capt. Ogg notified the 
cutter he had to ditch the plane in the ocean. 
As the plane circled above the Pontchartrain from 
3:40 a.m. to 8:14 a.m., waiting for daylight and 
making practice runs preparatory to ditching, the 
cutter reported the dramatic developments by 
radio. When Capt. Ogg put the plane down on the 
choppy sea it broke in two and sank but all 31 
aboard were picked up by the cutter. 


Chicago Tribune Buys Competitors—The Chicago 
Tribune Co. announced Oct. 20 the purchase of 
Chicago’s two Hearst newspapers, the Chicago 
American, an evening daily, and the Chicago 
Sunday American. Publication of both former 
Hearst papers was to be continued in the Hearst 
Building. The transaction left Chicago without a 
Hearst newspaper for the first time since the late 
Wm. Randolph Hearst, Sr., founded the American 
July 4, 1900. He founded the Chicago Examiner, 
@ morning paper, May 2, 1902, bought the Chi- 
cago Herald May 2, 1918, and combined them as 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner. This was ab- 
sorbed by the Chicago Evening American, Aug. 
29, 1939, and the paper was called the Chicago 
Herald-American until April 6, 1953, when it be- 
came the Chicago American. For the last 6 months 
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524,823 daily and 706,407 Si 
Disasters = . 
RAF Avro Vulcan bomber crashed in fiames at 
London Oct. 1 after completing 26,000-mile prov- 
ing flight; 4 crewmen killed, 2 survivors including 
reports Oct. 3 said 23 burned to death in bus that 
caught fire in Multan, West Pakistan. . .. 6 
workmen were killed and 15 injured Oct. 3 when 
office building under construction in Jackson, 
Mich., collapsed. . . . USAF C-124 Globemaster 
crashed at Charleston, S. C., Oct. 3, killing 3 of 
10 airmen aboard. . .. Polish freighter Cyranka 
overturned and sank, Oct. 4 in North Sea off the 
Netherlands with 10 men trapped inside hull... . 
11 miners killed in coal mine explosion Oct. 8 
near Middleburg, South Africa. ...A U.S. mili- 
tary transport plane en route from Lakenheath, 
England, with 59 USAF and Navy personnel dis- 
appeared Oct. 11 over the eastern Atlantic. ... 
Landslides in west central Colombia Oct. 11 killed 
20 truck drivers. . . . 34 persons in Indian village 
near New Delhi drowend Oct. 12 in Jumna River 
floods. . . . Express train crashed into derailed 
excursion train loaded with students near Tsu, 
Japan, Oct. 15, killing 36. . .. New Delhi reports 
Oct. 20 said 27 persons were killed by Himalayan 
avalanches in Garhwal district of India. . . . Re- 
ports Oct. 20 said landslides near Bogota, Colom- 
bia, killed 11. . . . 48 workmen were reported 
killed and 28 injured Oct. 22 when 200-ton con- 
crete girder fell on them at harbor reconstruction 
project in Karachi, Pakistan. 


November—1956 
WASHINGTON 


U. S. Halts Israel Arms Shipments—The U. S. 
State Dept. announced Nov. 2 that shipments 
of military supplies to Israel had been halted. 
The order affected only a small quantity of light 
arms and equipment that Israel had been allowed 
to purchase. It also applied to Egypt, but that 
country had not been buying arms in the U. S. 


U. S. Opens Way to Hungarian Refugees—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Nov. 8 offered a haven in the 
United States to 5,000 refugees from the Hun- 
garian revolution. The Army’s Camp Kilmer, 
near New Brunswick, N. J., padlocked and deserted 
for 17 months, was reopened as a temporary home 
for the refugees until they have been absorbed 
into U. S. community life. The first planeload 
of 60 refugees arrived Nov. 21 and by Nov. 30 
had reached 845. Meanwhile, 73 refugees were 
taken direct to Milwaukee. President Eisenhower 
Nov. 29 appointed Tracy S. Voorhees, New York 
lawyer, to coordinate Hungarian refugee problems 
and to decide whether the goal of 5,000 should 
be raised. The President Dec. 1 raised to 21,500 
the number of refugees to be given asylum. 


Bipartisan Cooperation Predicted—Congressional 
leaders of both parties predicted Nev. 9 Demo- 
crats and Republicans would work together in 
the newly elected Democratic-controlled Congress. 
Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D.-Tex.), majority 
leader, said the Democrats would not offer their 
own program but would wait for President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations and ‘‘evaluate them as 
reasonable men in the light of what is good for 
America.”” Sen. Wm. F. Knowland (R.-Calif.), 
minority leader, noted that the Democratic ma- 
jority ‘“‘is so narrow that there is going to have 
to be coordination between the leaderships to get 
anything done.’’ House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D.-Tex.) agreed with Sen. Johnson. 


U. S. Would Oppose Soviet in Middle East— 
President Eisenhower said Nov. 13 that the United 
States would oppose through the United Nations 
any Soviet military intervention in the Middle 
East. In an obvious reference to the UN action in 
Korea, the President said the ‘‘United Nations, 
if you will read its charter, is not by any manner 
of means limited to resolutions, and in one 
instance, at least, showed that it was not so 
limited.’’ Acting Secy. of State Herbert Hoover, 
Jr., told the UN General Assembly Nov. 16 that 
the UN would be obliged to take action if Soviet 
‘“‘volunteers’’ were sent to the Middle East. He 
reminded the General Assembly of President 
Eisenhower’s statement that the United States 
“would fully support’ such action.’’ 


U. S. Atoms-for-Peace—To advance his atoms- 
for-peace plan, President Eisenhower Nov. 17 
announced a program under which the Atomic 
Energy Commission was to offer nuclear Materials 
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for sale to cooperating nations at the same prices 
charged to domestic users, thus reducing the cost 
to these nations of building and maintaining 
peaceful atomic reactors. 


Mrs. Luce Resigns as Envoy—Clare Boothe 
Luce resigned Nov..19 as Ambassador to Italy 
because of ill health. President Eisenhower praised 
her work in the post since her appointment in 
early 1953. The President Nov. 24 designated as 
her successor James D. Zellerbach of San Fran- 
cisco, chairman of the board of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. and former chief of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration’s mission to. Italy. 


Living Costs Reach Another High—The Labor 
Dept. reported Nov. 26 that its consumer price 
index rose from 117.1 in mid-September to 117.7 
in mid-October, a record high mark. Earnings of 
factory production workers were reported at a 
new high mark at the same time. 


Wilson Restricts Army Air Branch—To settle 
a protracted dispute between the Army and Air 
Force, Defense Secy. Wilson Nov. 26 gave the 
Air Force control of all missiles with a range of 
more than 200 miles, ordered the Army to restrict 
sharply its aviation program, and ruled that the 
Army confine its aviation research to ‘‘develop- 
ment and determination of specific requirements 
peculiar to Army needs, the evaluation of pro- 
posals. and to user testing of equipment.’’ He 
called for a cut in the Air Force’s 137-wing goal 
because of the increasing power of Army anti- 
aircraft rockets and missiles in battle support. 


U. S, Reaffirms Ties to Britain, France—In the 
face of mounting concern over an apparent rift 
in the Big 3 Western Alliance, President Hisen- 
hower Nov. 27 issued a statement in which he 
denied that differences over the Suez crisis had 
weakened the U. S.-British-French accord or 
NATO. Pointing out that the differences had 
arisen from ‘‘a particular international incident,’’ 
the statement said: ‘‘These differences in no way 
should be construed as a weakening or disrup- 
tion of the great bonds that have so long joined 
our nation with the United Kingdom and the 
Republic of France and our other allies in assur- 
ing that peace, justice and freedom shall prevail.’’ 
President Eisenhower Nov. 30 put into operation 
an emergency oil plan to send 500,000 additional 
barrels a-day to Europe. 

U. S. Warns on Soviet Arms in Syria—The 
U. S.-State Dept. said Nov. 28 it had expressed 
to the Syrian government United States concern 
over substantial shipments of Soviet arms to 
that country. In what. was interpreted as warn- 
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ing to the Soviet Union to halt its arms buildup 
in Syria, the U. S. State Dept. Nov, 29 warned 
that the U. S. would regard “with the utmost 
gravity’ any threat to the territorial integrity 
or__political independence of Turkey, Pakistan, 
Iraq or Iran. The 4 countries are linked with 
Britain in the Baghdad Pact. 


Bunker Named Envoy to India—President Hisen- 
hower Nov. 28 designated Ellsworth Bunker, 
retiring president of the Red Cross, as Ambas- 
sador to India succeeding Sen.-elect John Sher- 
man Cooper. Bunker, a Democrat, served as 
Ambassador to Argentina and Italy in the Tru- 
man Administration. 


FOREIGN 


Eden Forced to Take a Rest—After a stormy 
debate, the House of Commons Nov. 1 backed 
British Prime Min. Eden’s intervention policy in 
Egypt, defeating a Laborite motion of censure, 
324 to 255. Anthony Nutting, Foreign Affairs State 
Minister, and Sir Edward Boyle, Treasury Eco- 
nomic Secy., resigned in disagreement with the 
Eden policy. Former Prime Min. Sir Winston 
Churchill declared his support for Eden’s policies, 
blamed Egypt for provoking war with Israel and 
criticized the United States. Leftwing Laborite 
Aneurin Bevan demanded Eden's resignation Nov. 
4 before a jeering throng in Trafalgar Square 
that shouted ‘‘Eden must go!’ Police checked 
an attempted march on Eden’s official residence 
at 10 Downing St. Laborites continued their at- 
tacks in Commons but the cease-fire in Egypt 
brought defeat of lLaborite censure motions 
Nov. 8 (320-262) and Nov. 12 (321-259). It was 
announced Nov. 12 that Eden was suffering from 
overstrain and had cancelled his public engage- 
ments on doctors’ orders. He flew to Jamaica 
Nov. 22 for a 3-week rest. 


Chaos in Hungary—The mighty Soviet military 
force unleashed Nov. 4 on freedom-seeking Hun- 
garians crushed their revolution but did not 
crush their spirit. After the major fighting ended, 
the Hungarian populace started a campaign of 
general strike and passive resistance to the pro- 
Soviet government of Premier Janos Kadar, The 
Soviet army started a mass deportation of youth- 
ful Hungarian rebels to the Soviet Union and it 
was reported that more than 25,000 were sent to 
Siberia in 3 weeks. Premier Kadar offered many 
concessions to the rebels, promising free elections, 
dissolution of the Hungarian secret police and 
publication of all Hungarian-~Soviet treaties. 
The strikers threatened to stay off their jobs 
until former Premier Imre Nagy was restored as 


War Strikes Egypt; UN Cease-Fire Brings Uneasy Truce 


Hard-hitting Israeli forces invading 
Egypt completed Nov. 4 a 7-day lightning 
conquest of the Sinai Peninsula and the 
Gaza Strip. Egyptian President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, reeling from the first at- 
tacks of British and French bombers on 
his airfields, had virtually admitted defeat 
in the Sinai by. announcing that his forces 
were ‘being withdrawn” from that penin- 
sula to defend the Suez Canal against the 
Anglo-French threat. 

The first Israeli thrust reached the banks 
of the Suez Canal in 3 days and Israeli 
troops were pulled back to the 10-mile 
limit imposed by the British-French ulti- 
matum of Oct. 30. Other Israeli units drove 
northward, cut off the Gaza Strip and 
then occupied it after capturing the city 
of Gaza. Israeli forces also drove into 
southern Sinai to the Gulf of Israel and 
Israeli staff officers reported Nov. 4 that 
“the job is complete.” ‘ ! 

Meanwhile, after bombing Egyptian air- 
fields for 5 days, British and French forces 
invaded Egypt Nov. 5. Paratroopers flown 
from Cyprus were dropped at the north 
end of the Suez Canal. An Anglo-French 
armada began to land troops Nov. 6 and 
within a few hours they had captured Port 
Said and Port Fuad. After the UN had 
received Egyptian and Israeli acceptance 
of a cease-fire proposal, British Prime 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden announced 
British-French acceptance of the UN 


cease-fire appeal and major fighting in the 
Middle East ended Nov. 7 at 2 a.m, Cairo 
time. 

The British and French announced they 
had gained control of the upper quarter 
of the Suez Canal’s 103-mile length. But 
the canal was blocked by scuttled and 
sunken ships and destroyed bridges and 
it was estimated that it would take several 
months to reopen it to traffic. 

Casualties were relatively few. It was 
announced Nov. 14 that 22 British per- 
sonnel were killed and 96 -~wounded; 
French losses were 10 dead, 33 wounded 
and one missing. The British and French 
put the Heypuen dead in the Port Said 
area at 125, although Egyptian officials 
said 3,000 were killed. Israel reported its 
dead at 171 and said 3,000 Egyptian soldiers 
were killed and 7,000 captured. Israeli 
officials said $50,000,000 worth of Egyptian 
military equipment was captured. 

Egyptian President Nasser, denying 
British-French claims of having -neu- 
tralized his air power, said the Egyptian 
air force remained intact. He said he did 
not permit it to resist British-French 
attacks, but instead put dummy planes 
on landing fields as targets for attack. He 
said Egypt emerged from the short war 
with the U. S. and Russia as allies and 
that his forces were ready to go on fight- 
ing if British, French and Israeli forces 
were not removed from Egypt promptly, 
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Premier and the Soviet Union agreed to with- 
draw its forces from Hungary. As a trickle of 
Hungarian refugees escaping across the Austrian 
border grew into a stream of 6,000 to 8,000 a 
day, the Kadar government cracked down and 
Soviet armed might was brought into play to 
slow the exodus, which had totalled over 100,000 
by Nov. 30. Only about one-fourth of the refugees 
had been transferred to other countries and 
Austrian facilities were swamped. 

Nagy Abducted by Soviet Police—Imre Nagy, 
ousted as Hungarian Premier by the Soviet army 
during the Hungarian rebellion, took refuge 
Nov. 4 in the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest 
with several members of his cabinet. The Yugo- 
—slay government announced Nov. 22 that Nagy 
had left the Yugoslav embassy on written assur- 
ances that he would not be molested. When Nagy 
disappeared the Yugoslav government protested 
and was told Nagy had gone to Rumania to be 
safe from counter-revolutionists and would have 
to remain there for the time being. 

Soviet ‘‘Volunteers’’ Pose Threat—A threat of 
renewed fighting in the Middle East appeared 
after Egypt Nov. 6 appealed to ‘‘all nations of 
the world’? for volunteers, arms and other aid 
“to repel British, French and Israeli aggression.’’ 
The Peiping radio said 250,000 Chinese had ap- 
plied to serve in Egypt and Moscow reports said 
50,000 Soviet citizens and 50,000 Indonesians had 
volunteered, The Soviet Union warned Nov. 10 
that it would permit Soviet ‘‘volunteers’’ to join 
the Egyptian forces if Britain, France and Israel 
did not withdraw from Egypt in accordance with 
UN directives. Cairo sources denied Nov. 14 a 
Moscow report that Egypt had asked for prompt 
shipment of Soviet volunteers. Soviet newspapers, 
radio and officials abruptly dropped mention of 
the campaign for volunteers Nov. 16 after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had indicated that the U. S. 
would oppose the dispatch of any such force to 
Egypt. 

Swiss Appeal for 5-Power Talk—The Swiss 
government, alarmed over the threat of a third 
world war, Nov. 6 invited the Big 4 powers and 
India to hold an immediate conference of heads- 
of-government. India accepted but the proposal 
was killed Nov. 10 when President Eisenhower 
rejected it. The President said: ‘‘The United 
Nations is actively seized with the various prob- 
lems posing a threat to peace and I believe that 
the interests of all will be best served by carry- 
ing these initiatives to a successful conclusion,’’ 
Soviet Premier Bulganin Nov. 11 telegraphed a 
favorable reply to the Swiss invitation. 

Western Europe Fights Oil Shortage—Britain 
Nov. 7 ordered a 10% reduction in oil and gasoline 
consumption because of blocking of the Suez 
Canal, sabotage of pipelines in Syria and Saudia 
Arabia’s decision to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Britain and halt supplies to Brtiish 
tankers. Britain announced Nov. 20 the beginning 
of compulsory gasoline rationing Dec. 17, with 
private motorists limited to about 200. miles of 
driving a month. Other Western European na- 
tions ordered cuts in gasoline and oil use and 
France established stringent rationing Nov. 29, 
with the basic ration for automobiles about 5 
gallons monthly. 

Baghdad Pact Allies Back Egypt—After a 
conference in Teheran, the Premiers of Turkey, 
Pakistan, Iraq and Iran Nov. 8 condemned 
“Israeli aggression’’ in Egypt and called for 
withdrawal of Israeli, British and French troops 
from Egyptian soil. The 4 nations are linked 
with Britain in the Baghdad Pact (METO). In 
protest against the British-French attack on 
Egypt, Iraq Nov. 9 severed diplomatic relations 
with France and said it would boycott any 
Baghdad Pact council meetings attended by 
Britain. 

Tito and Kremlin in Rift—An 8,500-word speech 
by Yugoslav President Tito, delivered at a Com- 
munist party meeting Nov. 11 and made public 
Nov. 15, touched off a new. feud between Tito and 
the Kremlin regime. Tito said there was a sharp 
split in the Kremlin high command and that a 
“Stalinist’’ group with erroneous attitudes toward 
Hungary, Poland and other Eastern European 
countries had forced its viewpoint on the other 
leaders. He said the original demonstrations in 
Hungary were justified because of popular revul- 
sion toward a ‘‘Stalinist clique.’’ Soviet armed 
intervention at that point was ‘‘absolutely 
wrong,’’ he said. Because ‘‘reactionary elements’’ 
later took over in Hungary, he thought Soviet 
intervention then became necessary. Since then, 
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The Soviet Communist party 
Nov. 19 accused Tito of fostering the idea 
“Yugoslavia’s path to socialism is the only true 


and even the only possible path for socialist 


development in almost all countries.’’ Pravda said 
this contradicted the Marxist-Leninist tenet that 
“each country can have its own methods, forms 
and rates of transition to socialism.” 

The Polish Communist Central Committee, in 
its official weekly paper, Nov. 25 aligned itself 
with Tito in his campaign against Stalinist 
leaders. It endorsed Tito’s call for cooperation 
between Polish and Yugoslavian Communists but 
this did not mean Poland’s ‘‘acceptance of the 
Yugoslav pattern of socialism.” 

The Yugoslav Communist party organ, Borba, 
Noy. 26 warned the Soviet Union that a return to 
Stalinist brutality was the only alternative to 
granting full equality and independence to the 
captive countries of Eastern Europe. The paper 
charged that Moscow had only itself to blame for 
the Hungarian uprising. 

Britain Ends Mau Mau Campaign—British 
Colonial Secy. Alan Lennox-Boyd announced 
Nov. 13 the ending of Britain’s military opera- 
tions against the Mau Mau, a secret society of 
Kikuyu tribesmen in Kenya pledged to extermina- 
tion of Europeans and the end of British rule. 
The terrorists had plagued Kenya since 1952. 
Lennox-Boyd said their number had been reduced 
from 8,000 to a few hundred. 

Communist China Defends Soviet—Communist 
China, in an official broadcast Nov. 13, defended 
Soviet armed intervention in the Hungarian revolt 
as “entirely just.” The broadcast said Soviet 
troops intervened at the request of the Hun- 
garian government, and that without such inter- 
vention ‘‘Hungary would have become a Fascist 
hell, an imperialist outpost for overthrowing other 
East European people’s democracies and for 
engineering a new world war.’’ The Peiping radio 
Nov. 21 hailed the Soviet-Polish agreement as an 
inspiration for citizens of other socialist countries. 
“‘Whatever went wrong in the relations between 
the Soviet Union and Hungary will be resolutely 
put right by the Soviet Union, which will also 
strive to do away with the effects of these mis- 
takes as it has done in case of Poland,’’ the 
broadcast said. 

Asian Prime Ministers Denounce Attacks—The 
Prime Ministers of India, Indonesia, Burma and 
Ceylon, at the close of a 3-day conference in 
New Delhi, Nov. 14 denounced the attacks against 
Egypt and Hungary. They used harsher language 
in condemning the British and French interven- 
tion in Egypt than in criticizing the Soviet action 
in Hungary. 

Indian Prime Minister Nehru, whose rather 
mild attitude toward Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary had been widely deplored, sharpened his 
criticism in addressing the Indian Parliament 
Nov. 19. ‘The fact is that the Soviet Army is 
there against the wishes of the Hungarian 
people,’ he said. He pointed out that in a decade 
of Communist rule ‘‘the Hungarian people could 
not be converted to Soviet ideas.’’ He warned 
the Soviet Union that its prestige had been low- 
ered throughout the world and called for the 
sending of UN observers to Hungary, a proposal 
on- which his UN delegation had proviously 
abstained from voting. 

Poland Wins Concessions from Moscow— Po- 
land’s new Communist chief, Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
headed a Polish delegation that went to Moscow 
Nov. 14 to try to negotiate a new basis for Soviet- 
Polish relations. After 4 days of high-level dis- 
cussions, an agreement was signed Nov. 18 that 
gave the Poles a greater degree of independence 
than they had had since Communist rule began 
more than 11 years before in Poland. The agree- 
ment called for future relations based on ‘‘com- 
plete equality, respect for territorial integrity, 
national independence and noninterference in 
each others’ internal affairs.”” Poland won a 
limitation of Soviet troop movements on Polish 
soil. Past Polish debts of 2.4 billion rubles were 
canceled by the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
granted Poland a credit of 1,400,000 tons of 
grain to be delivered in 1957 and long-term 
credits of 700,000,000 rubles to pay for commod- 
ities to be delivered by the Soviet Union. 
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. Arab Lands Protest—Representatives of the 9 
Arab League nations, meeting at Beirut, Lebanon, 
voted unanimously Nov. 15 to break off relations 
with Britain and France unless British, French 
and Israeli forces were withdrawn from Egypt. 
The 9 states—Iraa, Jordan, Saudi Arabia. Leb- 
anon, Syria, Yemen, Egypt, Lybia and the 
Sudan—threatened to use ‘armed force if. the 
British, French and Israelis did anything to 
provoke further hostilities. 

Bulganin Asks 5-Power Conference—Soviet 
Premier Bulganin Noy. 17 proposed a summit 
conference on disarmament in which the Big 
4 powers and India would participate. The Soviet 
proposals were chiefly a repetition of demands 
heretofore found unacceptable by the West but 
contained a partial acceptance of President 
Eisenhower’s ‘‘open skies’’ plan for aerial inspec- 
tion. The first Western reaction was one of 
skepticism. 

Khrushehey Affronts Diplomats—Envoys of 12 
NATO nations and Israel walked out of a 
Kremlin reception Nov, 17 after Soviet Communist 
chief. Khrushchev had denounced the ‘‘piratic 
attack’’ on Egypt by Britain and France and 
“their puppet Israel, as a hopeless attempt to 
restore lost colonial bastions.’’ The same group 
stalked out of a Moscow reception Nov. 18 be- 
cause Khrushchev accused Britain, France and 
Israel of having ‘‘cut the throats of the Egyp- 
tians’’ while pretending to restore order. 

Tito Foe Arrested—Milovan Djilas, former Vice 
President of Yugoslavia in the Tito government, 
was arrested in Belgrade Nov. 19 on undisclosed 
charges. In articles contributed to Western news- 
papers and magazines he had been critical of the 
Yugoslav attitude toward the Hungarian revolu- 
tion and the Yugoslav position in the UN. - 

Rokossovsky Gets Soviet Post—Marshal Kon- 
stantin K. Rokossovsky, Soviet army leader re- 
cently outsted as Polish Defense Minister, was 
named Soviet Deputy Minister of Defense Nov. 19, 

Nasser States Aims—Egyptian President Nasser 
declared Nov. 21 that he would never become the 
‘stooge or satellite or pawn or hireling of any- 
body.’’ He said Egypt would remain free of all 
foreign ideologies, ‘‘such as Marxism, fascism, 
racism, colonialism, imperialism and atheism, all 
of which, incidentally, are European in origin.” 
He pledged strict observance of international law 
and said ‘‘the idea of trying to create an Arab 
empire or of attempting to dominate such an 
empire is repugnant to Egypt and to me.’’ 

Molotov Gets New Posts—Former Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov’s appointment as 
an arbiter of Soviet culture was made public in 
the official press in Moscow Nov. 20. He was ap- 
pointed Nov. 21 as Minister of State Control, a 
cabinet post giving him wide auditing powers over 
Soviet government operations. 

Plot Against Argentine Government—The 
government of Argentine Provisional President 
Pedro E. Aramburu announced Nov. 22 the arrest 
of Gens. Leon Justi Bengoa and Juan Jose Uranga 
and several civilians accused of inyolvement in 
a plot to overthrow the government. President 
Aramburu removed 4 of the army’s top officers, 
including Maj. Gen. Francisco Zerda, army com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Deportation of Jews from Egypt—Egypt was re- 
ported Nov. 23 to be taking deportation steps 
against a limited number of Jews accused of col- 
laboration with British, French and Israeli forces. 
Cairo sources said Nov. 24 that Egypt had started 
mass deportation of all ‘‘enemy nationals,’’ order- 
ing all ‘‘Zionists,’’ British and French citizens 
leave the country. This was officially denied and 
the Swiss Legation in Cairo, acting on behalf of 
Britain and France, confirmed Nov. 27 that no 
mass expulsion of British and French citizens had 
been ordered by the Egyptian government. But the 
British and French insisted that large numbers of 
their nationals had received personal expulsion 
orders. Israeli For. Min. Golda Meir protested 
to the UN that an Egyptian decree had made 
more than 30,000 Jews liable to deportation. The 
World Jewish Congress announced that Rabbi 
Haim Nahum, Chief Rabbi _of Egypt, had re- 
signed in protest. Israeli. Premier Ben-Gurion 
charged Nov. 28 that Egypt had ‘“‘imposéd a reign 
of terror on all Jews of Egypt,’’ deported thou- 
sands of stateless Jews and deprived many Jews 
of their Egyptian citizenship. The Israeli Knesset 
(Parliament) demanded action by the UN and 
the big powers to ‘halt the persecution of Jews 
in Egypt.”’ 

Jordan to End British Pact—Jordanian Premier 


Suleiman Nabulsi announced Nov. 27 his govern- 
ment’s determination to end its 20-yr. treaty of 
alliance and friendship with Britain, signed in 
1948, and to expel British troops from Jordan. A 
government announcement said the treaty would 
be ended when Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia 
fulfilled their offer to substitute Arab aid for the 
British military subsidy to Jordan. 

Allies Resent U. S. Attitude—More than 100 
Conservative members of the British Parliament 
Nov. 27 signed a motion declaring that the House 
of Commons ‘‘congratulates the Foreign Secretary 
on his efforts’ to secure international control of 
the Suez Canal and deplores both the resolution 
of the General Assembly calling for an im- 
mediate and unconditional withdrawal of British 
and French troops from England and the atti- 
tude of the United States of America, ‘‘which is 
gravely endangering the Atlantic alliance.’ 
French Foreign Minister Christain Pineau said 
Noy. 27 that France was bitter over U. S. “aid 
to Nasser’’ but ‘‘we cannot renounce American 
friendship or the Atlantic alliance.’’ Lester B. 
Pearson Canadian Minister of External Affairs, 
told the Canadian Parliament Nov. 27 that the 
Western Alliance had been shaken by the 
Egyptian crisis and that no member of the al- 
liance is free of some responsibility, and par- 
ticularly the United States of America, which is 
the major and most powerful member of that 
group.”’ 

Negotiations on U. S. Iceland Base—A new 
understanding about continued U. S. operation 
of the air base at Keflavik, Iceland, was reported 
Nov. 27 to have been sent to Washington for 
review after U. S.-Icelandic discussions at 
Reykjavik. The Icelandic Parliament Mar. 28 
requested removal of foreign forces stationed 
there under a 1951 NATO agreement. The new 
proposal was said to continue the 1951 agreement 
in full force and effect except for one change— 
Iceland need not request a review by NATO before 
giving 6 months’ notice of intention to terminate 
the agreement. 

Revolt in Cuba—The Cuban government re- 
ported Nov. 30 the routing of insurgents who at- 
tacked police stations and guard posts in the 
province of Oriente. The government said it wiped 
out 40 exiled revolutionists who landed on the 
coast of Oriente Dec. 2, the dead including Fidel 
Castro, exiled student leader named as leader of 
the insurrection. 


UNITED NATIONS 

Soviet Threat to Force Suez Peace—The Soviet 
Union declared Nov. 5 that it was prepared to use 
force to ‘‘crush the aggressors and restore peace’’ 
to the Middle East. In letters to the United Na- 
tions and President Eisenhower, the Soviet Union 
proposed joint military action by the U. S. and 
USSR, with the backing of the UN, to end 
aggression against Egypt. Letters to Britain, 
France and Israel denounced their action against 
Egypt and the Soviet Union seemed to imply that 
it would use rocket weapons against the aggres- 
sors.’’ The U. S. rejected the proposal of military 
intervention as ‘‘unthinkable,’’ Britain, France 
and Israel found the Soviet view unacceptable and 
the UN Security Council refused to consider the 
proposal, with only the Soviet Union, Iran and 
Yugoslavia voting to put it on the agenda. 

UN Elects 3 More Members—As the General 
Assembly opened its 11th annual regular session 
in New York City -Nov. 12, three Arab nations 
—the Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia—were elected 
unanimously to the United Nations, raising the 
membership to 179. This increased the Asian- 
African bloc to 26 members, enough to exercise a 
veto over General Assembly resolutions by com- 
bining with the Soviet block of 9, since such reso- 
lutions require a two-thirds majority, Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, For. Min. of Thailand, was un- 
animously elected president of the Assembly. A 
move for admission of Communist China, led by 
India and the Soviet Union, when the Assembly 
voted 47 to 24, with 8 abstentions, to adopt a 
U. S. resolution barring debate on the Chinese 
question until 1957. Indian delegate V. K. Krishna 
Menon made a public protest against an attack 
by U. S. Sen. Wm. F. Knowland (R.-Calif.) 
on India’s support for Communist China. 

UN Actions on Hungary—The failure of a one- 
month effort by the United Nations to deal with 
the tragic situation in Hungary was outlined Nov. 
30 by Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold. In a state- 
ment on Hammarskjold’s report, Cuba pointed 
out that the General assembly had on several 
occasions called for the ‘‘immediate withdrawal 
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of Soviet troops from Hungary,’ had asked the 
Soviet Union and Hungarian authorities to end 
the deportation of Hungarians to Siberia, had 
Pp to send UN observers into Hungary and 
had suggested a personal visit to Hungary by 


Hammarskjold. The Cuban statement declared ~ 


that these resolutions of the UN had been ig- 
nored by the Soviet Union and the ‘‘puppet re- 
gime of Hungary’? and expressed ‘‘hope that the 
United Nations will take adequate measures to 
_have their resolutions complied with. 


GENERAL 


Dulles Wndergoes Operation—Secy. of State 
John Foster Dulles, 68, was operated on at Walter 
Reed Army Hospital, Washington, Nov. 3. Part 
of his large intestine was removed as cancerous, 
but no malignancy was found. During his con- 
valescence Under Secy. Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
headed the department. 

Eisenhower Wins in Landslide—President Eisen- 
hower and Vice President Nixon were reelected 
Noy. 6 in a landslide. The Republican nominees 
carried 41 states with 457 electoral votes, while 
the Democratic ticket of Adlai E. Stevenson and 
Sen. Estes Kefauver won only 7 states and 74 
electoral votes. The Democrats retained control 
of both houses of Congress, with majorities of 
49-47 in the Senate and 233-200 in the House of 
Representatives, with one vacancy and one seat 
in doubt. The Eisenhower-Nixon ticket had a 
plurality of well over 9,000,000 in the popular vote. 

Gen. Gruenther Heads Red Cross—Gen, Alfred 
M. Gruenther, retiring Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, was elected Nov. 12 as presi- 
dent of the American’ Red Cross, effective Jan. 
1, 1957 succeeding Ellsworth Bunker of New 
York. In his final news conference at Rocquen- 
court, France, Nov. 13, Gen. Gruenther warned 
that ‘‘as sure as day follows night’’ the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet bloc would be destroyed if 
they attacked the West. He turned over his NATO 
command Nov. 20 to his successor, USAF Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, 

Record Bomber Flights—Eight USAF B-52 
bombers Nov. 25 completed record nonstop flights 
of up to 17,000 miles, demonstrating their ability 
to. deliver nuclear bombs to any point in the 
world. The giant 8-jet bombers, 4 leaving from 
Loring AF Base in Maine and 4 from Castle 
AF Base in California, flew north over Thule, 
Greenland, to the North Pole and returned by 
way of Alaska to California, where two of them 
landed. The 6 others continued across the United 
States, 4 returning to the Maine base and 2 
landing at Baltimore. The bombers, with a range 
of 6,000 miles, were xefueled in flight, 

First Parachute Jiimp in Antarctica—An Air 
Force technical sergeant; Richard J. Patton, of 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25 made the first successful 
parachute jump at either pole when he para- 
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started, an explosion wrecked the Luckenbach 
pier and dug a huge cra 

City and Federal officials opened an inquiry to 
determine whether the blast resulted from sabo- 
tage or a mislabeled shipment of munitions or 
explosives. Preliminary inquiry indicated Dec. 5 
that a shipment of detonating fuses caused the 


blast. 
‘ Disasters 

A tornado Nov. 1 killed 115 in Palizzi, Italy. 
.. . A coal mine explosion at Springhill, Nova 
Scotia, Nov. 1 cost the lives of 25 miners; 101 
trapped in the mine were rescued. . . . Reports 
from Teheran Nov. 4 said earthquakes in southern 
Iran killed 350. . . . A railroad wreck near Tokyo 
Nov. 4 killed 6. . . . An elevated train collision 
in Chicago Nov. 5 killed 7 and injured more than 
150. . . . 6 were killed near Blackwater, Eng., 
Nov. 6 when a transport plane loaded with Britons 
evacuated from the Middle East crashed and 
burned. . . . 4 USAF officers were killed Nov. 7 
when a B-47 jet bomber crashed at Hobart, Okla. 
. . . A private plane struck an 810-ft. unused 
television tower at North Bergen, N. J., Nov. 8, 
killing the 2 occupants of the plane and 2 women 
in an apartment building into which it crashed. 
. . . 10 Navy personnel were lost when their sea- 
plane crashed 400 miles north of Bermuda Nev. 9. 
. . . The Spanish fishing boat Ave del Mar sank 
Nov. 12 in Vigo Bay, Spain, drowning 28. . . 
A Navy seaplane crashed in the Azores Nov. 12, 
killing 4 of 9 crewmen. . . A Viet Nam hurricane 
Nov. 12 killed 56. .. . All 24 aboard a Mexican 
airliner were killed in a crash Nov. 15 at Salina 
Grande, Nicaragua, . . . 102 were drowned Nov. 17 
when a ferryboat sank between Formosa and 
the Pescadores. . . . A Colombian airliner crashed 
Nov. 17 near Dagua, Colombia, killing all 31 
aboard. . . . A New York-bound Italian airliner 
crashed on takeoff from Orly Field in Paris Nov. 
24, killing 33 of 35 aboard. . . . A Czechoslovak 
airliner crashed near Griessen, Germany, Nov. 24, 
killing all 23 aboard. . . . A bus explosion at 
Mixcoac, Mex., Nov. 24, killed 20. ... A railroad 
wreck in South India Nov. 24 killed 141. .. . ll 
forest fighters were burned to death Nov. 25 near 
San Diego, Calif. ... A New York-to-Caracas 
Venezuelan airliner crashed near Caracas Nov. 
2%, killing all 25 aboard. 


First International Police Force Sent by United Nations 


The UN General Assembly Nov. 5 voted 
57-0 to establish an international police 
force, the United Nations Emergency 
Force, to secure and supervise a cease- 
fire in the Middle East. The 19 nations 
abstaining included Britain, France, 
Israel. Egypt, India and the Soviet Union. 
Named as chief of staff of the new unit 
was Maj, Gen. E. L. M. Burns of Canada, 
chief of the UN Palestine Truce Super- 
vision Organization. It was provided that 
the UNEF should not contain personnel 
drawn from the 5 countries which are 
permanent members of the Security 
Council—the United States, Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union and Nationalist 
China. 

Egypt, Israel, Britain and France then 
accepted UN cease-fire proposals and the 
fighting in Egypt ended Nov. 7. The Gen- 
eral Assembly Nov. 7 adopted by a 65-1 
vote a resolution calling upon Britain, 
France and_ Israel to withdraw their 
troops from Egypt immediately. Israel op- 
posed the resolution and the 10 absten- 
tions included Britain and France. Bow- 
ing to UN and Soviet pressure and an 
appeal from President Eisenhower, Israeli 
Premier David Ben-Gurion agreed to an 
Israeli withdrawal from Sinai but re- 
mained uncommitted on giving up the 


Gaza Strip. But the British, French and 
Israelis took the view that their forces 
should not be withdrawn until they were 
relieved by a competent and effective UN 
force. The first units of the UNEF reached 
the Suez Canal Zone Nov. 15 and it was 
indicated that a force approaching 6,000 
men from more than 20 nations -would be 
on_hand within a few weeks. 

The United States joined with the 
Soviet and Asian-African blocs Nov. 24 in 
support of a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly 63-5, with 10 absten- 
tions, calling on Britain, France and Israel 
to withdraw their forces “forthwith.” 
Only Australia and New Zealand joined 
Britain, France and Israel in opposition. 
By a vote of 65-0 the Assembly authorized 
Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold to proceed with 
arrangements to clear the Suez Canal of 
sunken vessels and destroyed bridges 
blocking the waterway. 

Britain and France Nov. 22 said they 
would withdraw their troops stage by 
stage as the UNEF assumed its functions. 
Israel said it had already withdrawn an 
average of 25 miles along the entire front. 
It was reported Nov. 30 that Britain and 
France, bowing to UN and U. S. pressure, 
had decided to pull their troops out of 
Egypt within two weeks. 
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B. t oF 


3000 ‘ 

Pyramids begun by kings of Egypt at Sakkara. 

Cheops built great pyramid at Giza; Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. C. 


2067-2025 
Hammurabi ruled west Semitic kingdom of Baby- 
Jon; wrote great code of laws. ‘Ruled Canaan in 
days of Abraham. 


0 
Moses led the ere —_ of Egypt (approx.). 


Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 
Aton, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 
hamen, revived polytheistic orthodoxy, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb opened by 
Howard Carter and James H. Breasted, 1923-24. 

1184—Homer’s Troy 

Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northwest corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from Hellespont (Darda- 
nelles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Xerxes 
and exploited by Alexander the Great. Rémans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 
escaped from Troy, built up Ilium. 

In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German see ae 


_ excavated site of Troy on hill of Hissarlik an 


found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 
more. Schliemann identified second city with 
Homer’s Troy, but objects found in sixth city cor- 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 1100 
B. C. found at pestornen's Mycenae. 


0 
On death of King Saul, c. 1,000 B. C., David 
became king of Israel but for 742 years ruled only 
the southern kingdom of Judah. Thereafter he 
ruled all Israel, made Jerusalem capital. Solomon, 
son of David and “ggg ruled c. 973-933 B. C. 


Legendary date of founding of Rome by Romulus. 
Hills occupied for centuries’ by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 612 


Nineveh, Assyrian capital, destroyed by Baby- 
lonians. Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated 
Egyptians at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging 
gardens. Destroyed motos temple, 589 B. C. 


5 
Gautama, called Buddha, ‘‘the Enlightened,” 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., aged 80. 
Sought to overcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving state of Nirvana. 

5 


5! 
Confucius, Chinese social philosopher, born; died 
478 B. C. Taught: ‘‘Do not do to others what you 
do not wish done ta pon 


King Darius’ Persian army landed at Marathon 
to march on Athens.. Athenian infantry number- 
ing 10,000 routed 30,000 Persians. 

484-480—Thermopylae. 

Persian King Xerxes assembled a great host at 
Sardis to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and 
Egyptians built two ship bridges across Hellespont 
from Abydos (Nagara) to Sestos, 2,000 yards long. 
One bridge of planks and dirt rested on 360 ships; 
the other on 314. Herodotus says army crossed for 
seyen days and seven nights. . 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Leonidas and 300 
Spartans, supported by 700 Thespians and 400 
Thebans, held off Persians in pass until over- 
come. Persians took Athens and Attica. Athe- 
nians under Themistocles destroyed Persian fleet 
at Salamis under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. 
Rallying .about 70,000 from Greek states, they 
routed Persians at oot Pa B. C. 


Phidias completed Parthenon at Athens, 228 ft. 
long, 102 ft. broad, Doric columns, 33 feet high, 
roof height, 60 ft. An erriteocar al milestone. 


Socrates. Greek philosopher, condemned by 
Athenian state, drank hemlock (dropwort). Plato, 
his disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
cal work. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
ogy, Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet. 
Xenophon, another ise recorded memorabilia. 


Alexander of Macedon ‘‘the Great,’’ born. Ruth- 
less and energetic military leader, defeated Persians 
at Granicus, Issus,-Arbela; conquered Asia Minor 
and Egypt, burned Persian capital, Persepolis, car- 
ried war to the Punjab. Founder of Alexandria. 
Died of fever at eeerines See B. C. 


Aristotle, Gréek philosopher with scientific mind, 
disciple of Plato, died, 62. Demosthenes, Greek 
statesman, died. 00 
? Approximate date for invention of Mayan cal- 


endar in Yucatan, giving solar year 365.24 days and 
lunar month 29.52 days. Considered more onan than 
older calendars of meee ee Assyria, Egypt, Greece. 


Rome began first Punic war against Carth: 
rich commercial seaport on Bay of Tunis. in 24i 
Carthage ceded Sicily and Lipari islands; in 239 
Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica. 

-146 

Hannibal, young Carthaginian, started war 
revenge against Rome (second Punic war). Croaeea 
from nae to Italy via Mont Genevre in Alps with 
20,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and elephants. De- 
feated Romans at Lake Trasimene, 217 B. G., and 
Cannae, 216 B. C. Victories nullified by Fabius 

the delayer,’’ hence ‘‘Fabian retreat.’? War cli 
with defeat of Carthage in Africa by Publius 
Scipio 202 B. C. Hannibal, after career in Asia 
Minor, committed suicide in Bithynia upon betrayal 
ee 4 

ird Punic war, 149-146 B. C., ended with total 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony built 
there; city eventually destroyed by Saracens, 
698 A. D. 64-27 


Julius Caesar formed first triumvirate with 
Pompey and Crassus 64 B. C.; defeated Helvyetii 
Belgae, 58-57 B. C.; entered Britain 55 and 54 
B. C. Crossed river Rubicon to fight Pompey, de- 
feated him at Pharsalus 48 B. C. Defeated Phar- 
naces at Zela, Asia Minor, 47 B. C., sent “‘veni, 
vidi, vici’’ message: ‘‘I came, I saw, I conquered,”’ 
to Roman Senate. Lived with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, in Rome 46-44 B. C. Was dictator but re- 
fused crown. 

Caesar assassinated in Roman Senate by group 
led by Cassius and Brutus, 44 B. C. Caesar’s last 
words: ‘Et tu, Brute’: ‘‘You, too, Brutus!’’. 
Will made grand-nephew, Gaius Octavius, succes- 
sor; he formed new triumvirate, Octavius ruling 
West, Mark Antony East and Lepidus Africa. At 
Philippi, 42 B. C., Antony defeated Cassius and 
Brutus; both committed suicide. Antony joined 
Cleopatra in Alexandria; they had 3 sons. Octavius 
defeated their fleet at Actium, 31 B. C€.; they 
committed suicide. Octavius ‘received title of 
Augustus (venerated) 27 B. C., called first Roman 
emperor. Romans victorious until 9 A. D., when 
Germans under Arminius defeated Varus. Aug- 
ustus died 14 A, D. 


Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 
1B. C. and 1 A. D. 

The year 1 B. C. is the first year before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D. 
is the first year of the Christian Era. Jan. 1,1 B. C. 
is just one year before Jan. 1, 1 A. D. The elapsed 
number of years between a date B. C. and the 
same date A. D. is one less than the sum of the 
years. The Christian era was calculated by the 
monk Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century after 
Christ. He placed Jesus’ birth on Dec. 25 in the 
year 153 of Rome, and decided 154 should be the 
first year of the Christian era. Biblical scholars re- 
ject his date because King Herod, who ordered the 
Massacre of the Innocents, died in the Roman year 
750, or 4 B. C. Since Jesus was alive at that time 
scholars place his birth at 4 B. C. or earlier, 


A. D. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
29 


Crucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor, 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate pro-consul in Judea. The 
Roman Catholic church gives the date of the 
crucifixion as April 7, a A, D. 

Roman Emperor Claudius subdued Britons; 
occupation of 300 years eae 


Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
Rome. Apostles Paul aad Peter martyred. 
‘ 


Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. Christians, perse- 
cuted, worship in catacombs of Rome. Persecutions 
continued past 300 A. D. Emperor Galerius, on 
deathbed, agreed to Renorenede 


Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. oa 


Roman Emperor Constantine promulgated Edict 
of Milan, assuring religious liberty, making Chris- 
tianity legal. 326 


Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium, 
henceforth Constantinople, now Istanbul. Called 
Council of. Nicaea, in Bithynia, Asia Minor, 325 
A. D., to get churchmen to define orthodox 
Christian belief. Divinity of Christ and Holy 
Trinity endorsed; minority view of Arius rejected. 
Baptized on his deathbed by Eusebius, 337 A.D. 
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380 
man emperor, made Christiani 
Ron acess treed official religion, 
pagan gods. “A 


0 
Rome sacked by Alaric, the Goth; by Genseric, 
the Vandal, 455 A. D. 


Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
solectoneey to Ireland; labored 30 years, converting 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba found 
church on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
church at Canterbury. saps three made saints. 

Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to 
Britain begin at ONES 


, born in Mecca; Hegira, flight from 
Mecca 622. aiid 632. Saracens crossed to Spain 
711 A. D., established Moorish kingdom, lasted 
until 1492 A. D. 


731 
Great period of Mayan empire began, closed 987. 


132 
les Martel, Frankish ruler, decisively de- 
feated 90-000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. 


arlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
cay by Pope Leo III on Christmas Day in St. 
Peter’s. Charlemagne fought Saxons, Lombards, 
Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; extended 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
Hungary. Died 814, aged 72. was buried in his 
cathedral at Aix. His eres broke apart. 


Leif Ericsson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
grape vines. Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and Martha’s Vineyard. 


Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 
tarf. ‘ 


1027 
New empire of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
Disintegration accelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millenium. 


1054 
Schism between Eastern (Orthodox) and West- 


ern (Roman) Church, ended 700 years controversy 


over religious doctrine. Eastern Orthodox Church 
became established religion of Russia under the 
Czars. Russian patriarchate formed 1589. 


1066 
England conquered by William of Normandy at 
Hastings, Oct. 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain. 1096 


First crusade, preached by Peter of Amiens, 
supported by Pope Urban II, raised 100,000 men. 
Captured Jerusalem, 1099, Acre, 1104. Second, 
1146, lost Jerusalem to Saladin. Third, 1189, 
Richard I of England took Jaffa. Fourth, 1200, 
besieged Constantinople, 1204. Fifth, 1216, achieved 
10-year truce. Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
1245, ted by Louis IX (St. Louis) of France, who 
was captured, 1250. Highth, 1270, led by Louis, who 
died before Tunis, 1270, Children’s crusade, 1212, 
50,000 children (est.) disbanded in Italy or lost. 

1215—Magna Carta 

2000 English barons, refusing to fight on foreign 
soil and demanding end to illegal levies by king, 
forced King John to grant the great charter, Magna 
Carta, at Runnymede. Charter guaranteed priv- 
ileges of nobility, church free from secular inter- 
ference, right of freemen to legal protection. Free- 
men were privileged class; common people were 
villein farmers, practically serfs, But 400 years later 
Edward Coke and Puritans demanded protection 
for the common people under these rights of free- 
men. Also invoked Clause 39, out of which trial 
by jury developed. It reads: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
peeeroved, noe chen are ee ae him, nor send upon 

im, except by e legal judgment of his ; 
by the law of the land. Pe RARET 

Genghis Khan, Tartar emperor, conquered China 
first to use gunpowder; son led Tartars to Poland. 
Hungary, Silesia. : 


1271 
Marco Polo started with father and uncl 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom of Kublai Khan. Bead 


under Khan, returned to Venice 1295. Wrote 
Travels, 


1309 
Clement V, French pope, made Avignon sea 
church; Urban V returned to Rome, 1867, oS 
doned it; Gregory XI finally reentered St. Peter’s, 
1377. During the Great Schism, 1378-1417, French 
and Italian factions chose popes for Avignon and 
Rome; breach healed by Martin V, 1417. 
1382 
John Wycliffe, Oxford forerunner of Reformation 
(1320-1384) directed translation of Vulgate Bible 
into English vernacular. Supported bill in parlia- 
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John Huss, ery or 
Wycliffe, agitator of reforms 
stake in Caner. Sd pve oad ss 
VeLOr Eigen ise sbean 46 Bae 


Domremy, France, ob 
rallied French against nelish, 
Charles VII at 


Reims. 
treachery she was captured 
24, 1430, and sold to 
Placed on trial before Bishop of Beau 
for (1) magic, (2) disobeying parents, (3) wearing 
male attire, and (4) heresy, admitted all after 
114 days to escape persecution, was given life im- 
prisonment. Tricked to resume male attire, she was 
condemned to death and burned-at Rouen by 
English May 30, 1431. Sentence revoked 25 years 
later. Joan has been canonized as saint. 


1453 

Constantinople captured by Turks. 

End of 100-years’ war between England and 
France, begun 1338, caused by English claims to 
France. England lost all except Calais, which 
French captured 1558. 

1456—Gutenberg Bible 

Johann Gutenberg (Gansfieisch) completed first 
Bible printed from movable type; vols., io, 
42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years. 
Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffler pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and having 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. 

In 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westminster. 
London, printed first book in England, 1477. 

1492—Discovery of America 

Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator, aft- 
er years of agitation in Spain gained support of 
Queen Isabella for. westward voyage. Left Palos 
Aug. 3 with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Pinta, 
50 tons, 18 men: Nina, 40 tons, 18 men. On Oct. 12 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Pinta discovered 
land. Columbus landed on Guanahani, Bahamas, 
called it San Salvador. Discovered Cuba and 
Hispaniola (Haiti or San Domingo); built first 
fort, La Navidad, there. Made Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea. For later vereere see Index. 


John Cabot, Venetian employed by English, 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian joined second 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries. 

Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish naviga- 
tor, asserted he reached American mainland (New 
World) year before Columbus. Martin Waldsee- 
muller of St. Die in book, 1507, asked land be 
called America osm og hla discovered it.’’ 


Savonarola, preacher against luxury and power 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23. 

Vasco da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reached 
India. 150 


506 
Pope Julius II (della Rovere) started new St. 
Peter's; employed Michelangelo, Bramante, 
Raphael. 


1509—Henry VIII’s Wives 

Henry VIII became king of England. Defeated 
Scots at Flodden Field. 1513. Named defender of 
the Faith by Pope Leo X for attacking Luther, 
1521. When pope refused to annul his marriage 
to Catharine of Aragon for lack of male issue, 
Henry divorced Catherine, married Anne Boleyn, 
1533. Act of Supremacy abrogated pope’s authori- 
ty, made king head of church in England, 1534. 
He ordered monasteries closed, 1536. 

Queen Anne Boleyn was tried for adultery on 
order of Henry VIII in 1536 and beheaded. Henry 
married Jane Seymour, who died 1537, after giving 
birth to son who became Edward VI. Henry married 
Anne of Cleves. divorced her. 1540. Next, Cather- 
ine Howard, beheaded 1542, Next, Catherine Parr, 
1543, who survived him. = 

1513 - 

Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 
voyage, searched for Bimini, found and named 
Florida. Died in Cuba, 1521. 

Balboa discovered Pacific at Darien, Sept. 25, 


called it Southern Sea. Magellan later named it 
Pacific. 


1517 

Martin Luther, Augustinian monk, preachin 
faith over works, attacked abuse of papal indul- 
gences by posting 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- 
tenberg church-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, January, 1521, ordered recantation. 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused; put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand 
in Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into 
German, 1522. Became head of German evangeli- 
cal movement, broke with Rome, married. Augs- 
burg Confession, basic Lutheran creed, presented 
to Diet there by Melanchthon, 1530. 


1519 
Conquest of Mexico begun by Hernando Cortes. 


4 1520 
Fernando Magellan discovered Strait of Ma- 
lan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones. reached Phil- 
ines, for Spain. | > 


1524 

Verrazano, Italian employed by French, explored 

New England coast, possibly New York bay. 
1526—First New Testament 

First printed version of New Testament in Eng- 
lish, made by William Tyndale in Cologne, sup- 
pressed in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, 
Oct. 6, 1536, at Vilvorde, near Brussels, Belgium. 


1531-35 
Francisco Pizzaro honavioned Peru for Spain. 
5 


John Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 
ublished his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
uential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation; believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original sin, infant damnation. 
Influence extended to Scotch Presbyterians, English 
Puritans and Puritan New England. 

Jacques Cartier. sent by Francis I of France, in 
two voyages (1534-36) discovered St. Lawrence, 
reached site of Montreal. Third voyage 1541. Basis 
of French claims to Canada. 


1535 
Miles Coverdale published first complete Bible 
in English. Also worked on first authorized Bible, 
“the Great Bible,’” completed 1539. Other editions: 
Whittingham’s New Testament, with Calvin’s in- 
troduction, 1557; Geneva Bible, 1560; Bishops’ 
Bible. 1568. 1540 


Francisco Coronado, searching for gold and 
“Seven cities of Cibola,’’ explored Southwest north 
of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldiers. Her- 
hando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river. Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas discovered Grand 
Canyon. Hernando de ee coue Mississippi, 1541. 


_Council of Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
Pope Paul III by Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abuses, 
opened Dec. 13; continued intermittently until 1563; 
reiterated supreme eere SE outlined faith. 


Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar. 
21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
tempt of Queen Mary Tudor to restore Catholic 
authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, made 
Anglican communion official church. 

1560—Huguenot Persecution 

1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Medici, Regent of France for son, Charles IX, 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, Mar, 1, 
1562, beginning of eight wars of religion. Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged by 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
III caused assassination of Catholic leaders, Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal of Lorraine, was himself 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre) first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 
before law. Henry converted to Catholicism; as- 
sassinated, May 14, 1609. Revocation of edict by 
Louis XIV, Oct. 22, 1685, led to large Huguenot 
immigration to England and America. 


1564 
William Shakespeare born; traditional date, 
Apr. 23; baptismal eer Apr. 26. 


5 
St. Augustine, Florida, founded by Menendez, 
Spaniard. Attacked by oe Francis Drake, 1586. 


1566 
Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 


1a dS 568 Ivan the Terrible of Russia executed 
hundreds accused of plot a kill crown prince. 
1579 . 
Sir Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
for Queen Elizabeth. Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. 1582 


First Catholic New Testament in English issued 
at Reims; Old ake translated at Douai, 1609. 


587 
Mary, Queen of Scots, executed for treason; 
actually, threat to throne of Queen Elizabeth. 

Virginia Dare, first white child, born on Roanoke 
island, N. C.; Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s second expedition arrived. First expedi- 
tion, landed 1584, had disappeared, leaving only 
word ‘‘Croatan’’ 1 


588 

Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
erews, sent by Philip II of Spain against England, 
destroyed by Drake’s attacks and storms, July 
21-29. Only 50 ships reached Spain. 

1590—Spenser and Shakespeare _ 

Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen. First 

Shakespeare poem,’ Venus and Adonis. registered 
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593. First play, Titus Andronicus, registered 1594. 
and Juliet performed, 159%. 
1600 
Shakespeare’s most productive decade ened. 
Included Henry V, Midsumraer Night’s Dr 
Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest, etc. Shake- 
speare retired to Stratford 1610; died Apr. 23, 1616. 
First folio of 36 plays published 1623; second, 1632; 
third, 1663; fourth, 1675. 


1602 
Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, first white man in 
New England, landed near New Bedford, Mass., 
May 15. 1 


607 

Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships 
8 first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. May 13. 

1609—Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest 
Passage, employed by Dutch East India Co.: sailed 
sloop Half Moon into New York harbor, Sept., and 
up river nearby to Albany. In 1610, in English ship 
Discovery, 55 tons, explored Hudson Bay. On return, 
1611, was put into open boat with eight others 
by_mutinous sailors and lost. 

Samuel de Champlain, French, discovered Lake 
Champlain. 

Spaniards settled aes Fe, erected presidio. 


1 
Authorized version of English Bible, ordered by 
James I in 1604, published; it reconciled earlier 
versions and became basic Protestant Bible. 
1618 
Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia between 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended 1648 with 
Peace of Westphalia. Alsace given to France, 
Holland and Switzerland received independence. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603 to remoye James #, beneee Oct. 29 
1619 


House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
ture, elected by popular yote at Jamestown, estab- 
lished principle of self-government for royal 
colony. First Negro slaves landed by Dutch at 
Jamestown, August. 

A 1620—Plymouth Pilgrims 

Puritan separatists from Church of England 
some living in Leyden, Holland, since 1609, lef 
Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, in Mayflower, 101 
passengers, 48 crew. Original destination Virginia, 
they reached Cape Cod Nov, 9-19, explored coast, 
landed Dec. 21 (Dec. 11, Old Style) at Plymouth, 
so named for Plymouth Co. on map made 1614 by 
Capt. John Smith. Mayflower Compact, signed on 
shipboard, endorsed will of majority. Started first 
common house, Dec. 25. Half of colony perished 
during hard winter. 

Gov. Bradford’s comment, “They knew they 
were pilgrims’’ (on religious journey), later led 
them to be called Pilgrims, as distinct from Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). 

1624 

-Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 
land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 
Peter Minuit, May 6, 1626, bought Manhattan from 
Indians for. trinkets worth $24. 


1636 
Harvard College founded Oct, 28. 


1637 
Colonials destroyed Pequod fort at Mystic, Conn., 
killed 600 Indians, are 


Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 
Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 

1642—Charles and Cromwell 

King Charles I of England started war against 
Puritan parliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
tions and attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
Called first parliament in 11 years , 1640. 

Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundneads for 
parliament, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
Moor and Naseby, 1644. Charles was delivered to 
parliament by the Scots, 1648. 

1649 

Charles I condemned by House of Communs, sit- 
ting as High Court; beheaded Jan. 20. 

Commonwealth ruled by Commons and Council of 
State (John Milton, Latin secretary) with Crom- 
well at head. Cromwell annihilated Scots at Wor- 
cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and Mary- 
land, 1652. Cromwell made protector for life, 
actually dictator, 1653. Admiral Blake took Jamaica 
from Spain, 1655. ¥ 

Cromwell died 1658, His son, Richard, resigned 
rule. Puritan government collapsed and parlia- 
ment called Charles II. 


1656 
Anne Hibbins hanged as witch in Salem, Mass. 
1660 
John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, November, for unlawful preaching, re- 
leased 1672, after writing part of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 
Restoration under Charles II, ‘‘Merry Monarch.” 
Charles’ Cavalier parliament restored Anglican 


Ae | 


iw 


ch efused freedom of worship to dissent- 
ie promised Uy koue Declaration of Breda. 


Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Gov. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town. 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 

Bloody Indian war in New England ended Aug. 12. 
King Philip, Wampanog chief, and many Nar- 
Tagansett Indians killed. 


1682 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, took lower 
Mississippi river country for Louis XIV, called it 
Louisiana, Apr. 9. Had built French outposts 
in Illinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by his own men on Trin- 
ity river, Texas, Mar. 19, 1687. 


1683 
William Penn signed Aes with Indians. 
1 


King William’s War, British in America vs. 

French and Indians. Ended 1697. 
1692—Salem Witchcraft 

Witchcraft delusion at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
preaching; 19 persons hanged, 1 man killed. Execu- 
tions in Europe of women for witchcraft between 
1484 and 1782 believed to have reached 300,000. Last 
in England 1716; in Sotiane 1722. 2 


Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British 
Ging and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
became pirate. Returned to New York with treas- 
ure, 1698, buried it on Gardiner’s island. Arrested 
by Earl of Bellamont, governor of province, and 
sent to England for trial, he was hanged, 1701, 
for killing sailor. Treasure of gold, silver and gems, 
given Bellamont by Lord of Gardiner’s island. 


1704 

Indians attacked Deerfield, Mass., Feb. 28-29, 
killed 40, carried off 100. ' : 

Gibraltar taken by England from Spain, July 24; 
formally ceded aS agi of Utrecht, 1713. 

Boston News Letter, first regular newspaper, 
started by John Campbell, postmaster. (Publick 
Occurrences, 1690, was ae after one issue.) 


1712 
Slaves revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 
mitted suicide, 21 were executed. Second rising, 
1741; 13 slaves hanged, 13 burned, 71 transported. 


1720 
John Law, Scot, comptroller of finance in France, 
issued paper currency without security to back 
trading scheme, ‘‘Mississippi_ Bubble.'’ Shares 
reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; France 
assumed debt of $340,000.000. 


1728 
Pennsylvania Gazette founded by Samuel Kei- 
mer, Philadelphia. Benj. Franklin bought inter- 
est, 1729. 
1735—Freedom of the Press 
Freedom of the press recognized in New York 
by acquittal of John Peter Zenger, editor Weekly 
Journal, on charge of libelling British governor, 
Cosby, by criticizing conduct in office. 
1740-1741 
Capt. Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 
Great, discovered Alaska. 


1743 
King George’s War. British and American 
colonials vs. French. Siege of Louisbourg, Cape 
Breton Isl. led by Gov. Wm. Shirley of Mass. 
Surrendered to British June 17, 1745. Returned 
by Treaty of Aix la Chapelle 1748. 


1746 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart pretender, Prince Charles. 
452 


1 
Benjamin Franklin, flying kite in thunderstorm, 
proved lightning is electricity June 15. 

Great Britain and American colonies adopted 
Gregorian calendar, dropping 11 days after Sept. 
2; next day, Sept. 14. 

1754—French and.Indian War 

French and English border rivalries broke out 
1754 when French occupied uncompleted post, 
called it Ft. Duquesne (site of Pittsburgh). Col, 
Geo. Washington with Virginia troops clashed 
with French at Great Meadows, dug in at Ft, 
Necessity; capitulated and withdrew July 3, 1754. 
Boston's 3,000 provincial troops took Nova Scotia 
French forts Jume 16, 1755. French and Indians 
ambushed Gen. Wm. Braddock’s expedition 10 
mi. from Ft. Duquesne (now Braddock, Pa.) 
July 9; Washington, his aide, helped retreat; 
Braddock fatally wounded. Gen. Sir Wm. John- 
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ston 
Dieksau Lake George 
Acadian out of 
formally declared war 

t. Wm. He 

dians 


calm and Gen 


. Jas. (Br.)__died. Peace 
signed Feb. 10, 1763 (hence “Seven Years’ War’’). 


French lost Canada and American Midwest. 


1755 
on eg pore eee hee: Lisbon, Bs 4 
,000 died; 12, a ‘occo; half of- a 
ae levelled; 2,000 houses lost in Mitylene; Opor- 
to, Braga, aga m 
‘Samuel Johnson i Dictionary. 


Viceroy of Bengal, attacking British East India 
Co., threw 146 English into Fae, Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 20 ft. square; only 23 survived overnight. 
Lord Clive with 3,000 troops defeated 50,000, 
June, 1757. 

1765—Taxation without Representation 

Parliament passed Stamp Act, one of several 
Grenville projects to tax Americans for British 
troops, etc., including Sugar Act of 1764 and Cur- 
rency Act. Nine colonies, led by Massachusetts and 
New York, called Stamp Act Congress at New York, 
Oct. 7-25, adopted Declaration of Rights, nes 


admiralty courts without juries to try offenders. 
Famous protest by House 
of Burgesses: ‘‘If this be t 
it.’”’ Parliament repealed Sta 
but retained principle Sal on. 


Napoleon Bonaparte born Aug. 15, Ajaccio, 
Corsica. 1770 


7 
eee ig athe troops killed 3, wound- 


, Mar. 5. 

Townshend Duty Act, tax on paper, glass, 
painter’s lead and. tea imports, repealed Mar. 5, 
except for tax on tea. 17 


four British Feecammeeet Boston. 


Continental Congress, called by Virginia and 
supported by Samuel Adams’ Committees of Cor- 
respondence, met in Philadelphia, Sept. 5-Oct. 26. 

1775—American Revolution — 

April 18-19: Paul Revere and William Dawes 
warned Middlesex of genes of British troops; 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 19. Ticon- 
deroga captured by Ethan Allen, May 10. Bunker 
Hill battle, June 17, Washington took command, 
July. Montgomery and Arnold led campaign against 
Canada; took Montreal Nov. 13, repulsed at Quebec, 
Dec. 21. Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
adopted at Charlotte, N. C. May 20. 

1776—Declaration of Independence 

British Gen. Howe evacuated Boston, Mar. 17;- 
Continental Congress proposed central authority, 
May 15; Richard Henry Lee introduced resolution 
“that these united colonies are and of right ought 
to be free and independent states,’’ June 7; resolu- 
tion adopted, July 2, declared, July 4. (See Deciara- 
tion of Independence article.) British repulsed, 
Charleston, June 28. Washington lost battle of Long 
Island, Aug. 27 evacuated New York. New York 
burned, Sept. 

Nathan Hale executed as spy by British, Sept. 22 
said: ‘‘I regret that I have but one life to give for 
my country.’’ Benedict Arnold’s fleet on Lake 
Champlain defeated, Oct. 11. Battle of Harlem 
Heights, Oct. 28; White Plains, Oct. 28; Hessians 
forced Continentals out of Fort Washington, Man- 
hattan, Nov. 16; Fort Lee, N. J., Nov. 18. 

Washington, having withdrawn into New Jersey, 
recrossed Delaware, Dec. 25-26, defeated British at 
Trenton, Dec. 26. 


Washington defeated British at Princeton, Jan. 3. 
Stars and Stripes adopted by Continental Congress, 
June 14. Fighting at Ticonderoga, July 6; Oriskany, 
N. Y., Aug. 6; Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Howe de- 
feated Washington at Chads Ford on the Brandy- 
wine, Sept. 11, occupied Philadelphia Sept. 26. 
Congress moved to Lancaster. Gen. Burgoyne de- 
feated by Gens. Gates and Arnold at Bemis Heights 
(battle of Saratoga) Sept. 19-Oct. 7. Surrendered 
entire army. Battle at Germantown, Pa., Oct. 4. 
Washington’s army in Valley Forge for winter, 

Marquis de la Fayette (Lafayette), aged 20, 
made major general in American army. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by Continental Congress, Nov. 15; not 
ratified by all states until Mar. 1, 1781. 


France recognized independence of the 13 col- 
oniés, signed treaty of aid with Benjamin Franklin. 
Silas Deane and Arthur Lee Feb. 6, equipped fleet. 
British evacuated Philadelphia, June; Battle of 
Monmouth, N. J., June 28; massacre at W: ‘oming, 
Pa., July 3; British took Savannah, Dec. 29. 


1779 
George Rogers Clark, sent by Virginia to clear 
Kentucky frontier, captured Cahokia and Kas- 
kaskia, Illinois, 1778; Vincennes, Feb. 1779. 
French fleet repulsed at Savanah, Sept. 
1780—Arnold-Andre Treason 
Three Continental soldiers, Paulding, Williams 
rf dnd Van Wart, captured Major John Andre, ad- 
* jutant general of the British army, in disguise at 
wae Tarrytown, N. Y., Sept. 23, finding papers betraying 
West Point, signed by Gen. Benedict Arnold, in his 
socks. He had lost way after rendezvous with Ar- 
noid at Haverstraw, N. Y, Arnold, informed of 
Andre’s capture, escaped from headquarters in 
Highlands, near present Garrison,.N. Y., by barge 
to British sloop Vulture off Verplanck’s Point. 
Andre was found guilty by board of American 
, Officers at Tappan, N. Y., hanged as spy Oct. 2. 
# Washington, at Tappan headquarters, refused to 
‘ intercede. Arnold made brigadier general in Brit- 
- ish army. Burned New London, Conn., 1781. His 
wife, Peggy Shippen, of Philadelphia, adjudged 
; innocent by Washington, since proved implicated. 
Arnold died in London. Andre’s body was removed 
to Westminster Abbey, 1821. 
Battle at Camden, S. C., Aug. 16, lost by Gen. 
Gates; Cornwallis defeated at King’s Mountain, 


Oct. 7. 


1781 
Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
: phia, May 26. First chartered bank, Bank of Penn- 
sylvania (Mar. 1, 1780) operated 1782-1784. 
Cowpens, Jan. 17; Guilford Court House, Mar. 15; 
Eutaw Springs, Sept. 8. 
Lord Cornwallis made hq at Yorktown, Va. 
French fieet under De Grasse repulsed British fleet 
(Adm. Graves) off Chesapeake Bay, Aug. 30. 
French under Rochambeau reinforced Washington, 
¥ began siege of Cornwallis Sept. 28. Cornwallis 
‘ surrendered army of 7,000 Oct. 19. 


Mr 1782—Independence Won 

British cabinet agreed to independence of_col- 
ear ia aa a Netherlands recognized U. S. 

pr. . 

Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Congress ratified, Jan. 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about $6,000,- 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops; 12,500 were killed or 
they deserted; 17,000 went back to their homes. 


1783 
a Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 18- 
Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
Washington bade farewell to his officers at 
Fraunces’ Tavern, New York City, Dec. 4; resigned 
Dec. 23, retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
‘‘all men are born free and equal.”’ 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. 

Joseph and Jacaues Montgolfier sent up first 
balloon, June 5. J. A. C. Charles and Robert 
sent up first balloon with hydrogen, Aug. 27. J. 
F. Pelatre de Rozier made first ascent by human 
being in captive balloon, Oct. 15. De Rozier and 
Marquis d’Aflandes made first voyage in free 
Montgolfier hydrogen gas balloon, Paris, Nov. 21. 


1784 

Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 
sent up captive balloon, once with 13-year-old boy, 
June 23. 

Pennsylvania Packet & General Advertiser, first 
successful daily newspaper, formed from tri- 
weekly, Sept. 21. 

1785—John Fitch’s Steamboat 

First steamboat experiment by John Fitch. New 
Jersey granted him rights to rivers, 1786. Fitch 
demonstrated steamboat with 12 mechanical oars 

P on Delaware river, 3 miles an hour, Aug. 22, 1787. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New York gave 
him river rights, 1787. He operated steamboat be- 
tween Trenton and Philadelphia, 1790. Allegedly 
ran boat on Collect Pond, now Foley Sa., New York, 
1796. Died 1798. eee 


Delegates from 5 states at Annapolis asked 
Congress to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical constitution for the 13 states. 


1787 

Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 

Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 

in Springfield failed Jan. 25. c ; 
Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined gov- 

ai ernment of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio 
river, west of New York: 5,000 male voters could 

establish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
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statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 
for schools, no slavery. Was preceded b: Ordinange 
of 1785, dividing land into townshivs of 36 sections 
of 640 acres each: allocated four to U. S.; one to 
a ein ee 

lames Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 
steamboat with power>pump on Potomac Dec. 3 
and 11. Patented 1791. He died 11792. . 


_U. S. Constitution Adopted 
Constitutional convention opened at Philadel- 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 
stitution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 
tion by 9th state. New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
meant adoption. See Constitution of U. S. 


1788 
Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London; acquitted 1795. 
Australia (New Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan. 26. 
1789—Washington Elected President 
George Washington chosen President by all elec- 
tors voting (73 eligible, 69 voting, 4 absent): John 
Adams Vice President, 34 votes, Feb.; First U. S. 
Congress called Mar. 4, Federal Hall, New York; 
regular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington in- 
augurated there Apr. 30. Supreme Court created 
by Federal Judiciary Act, Sept. 24. 
French Revolution : 
The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution; 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and family arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was be- 
headed Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of Terror began 
May 31, 1793; Charlotte Corday stabbed Marat 
July 13, 1793; the Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. 
Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 
1794. Revolutionary Tribunal abolished Dee. 15, 
1794;Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
Napoleon was declared First Consul Nevember 10, 
1799 and Aug. 2 was made Consul for life. 
Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt.. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch. They rowed 3,618 miles to Timor, near 
Java. The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
crew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving there 1790. They 
burned the vessel after landing the food and tools. 
1791 
Anthracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
James Boswell published Life of Samuel Johnson. 
1794 


Gen. Anthony Wayne routed Ottawas, Miamis, 
Iroquois, etc., at Fallen Timbers on the Maumee, 
Aug. 20. Peace signed at Fort Greenville, 1795. 

U. S. suppressed rebellion against tax on whiskey, 
west Pennsylvania, Sept. 


1795 

Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria. Sept, 28. 

U.S. bought peace from Algiers and Tunis by 
paying $800,000, supplying a frigate and annual 
tribute of $25,000, Nov. 2 

1196—Farewell Address 

Washington, retiring from Presidency, issued 
Farewell Address, Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings 
against permanent alliance with foreign powers. 
partiality toward favorite nation, big public debt, 
large military establishment and devices of ‘‘small 
artful, enterprising minority’ to control or change 
government; praised reciprocal checks of Constitu- 
tion; stressed need of enlightened public opinion; 
declared ‘‘religion and morality lead to politica) 
prosperity.’’ 

Vaccination discovered by Jenner May 14, an- 
nounced 1798. 
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U.S. frigate United States launched at Philadel- 
phia, July 10; Constellation at Baltimore, Sept. 7; 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) at Boston, Sept. 20. 

France ordered capture of all neutral ships 
carrying British cargoes. : 

France enacts first conscription law. 

1798 

War with France threatened over French raids 
on U. S. shipping and rejection of U. S. diplo- 
mats. President Adams tried conciliation. Con- 
gress voided all treaties with France, ordered 
Navy to capture French armed ships. Navy (45 
ships) and 365 privateers captured 84 French. 
U. S. Constellation took Fr. warship Insurgente, 
1799. Napoleon, becoming First Consul, stopped 
French raids. - 

Thousands die in Irish uprising, May. 

: 1801 

Tripoli declared war June 10, against U.S., 
which refused added tribute to commerce-raiding 


16, 1804. ey yaar 
Tipo to conelu peace 


Paris to join Robert R. Li ston, Ameri: 
ister, in offering up to $10,0 
Orleans (New Seeene) and Wi 


Uv. Ss took tit Dec. 20. 
ae: le p20. 
experimental steamboat 


» Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary_of the Treas- 
and Vice-President Aaron Burr (former 
U. S. Senator from N. Y¥. State but a native of 
.N.J.), fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot. 
John Stevens, Hoboken, operated experimental 
Steamboat with twin-screw propellers, 9 mi. 
1805—Napoleonic Campaigns 
Napoleon, emperor since May 18, 1804, defeated 
Austrians at Ulm, Oct. 17; Russo-Austrians at Aus- 
terlitz (‘masterpiece of battles’’) Dee. 2. Dissolved 
Holy Roman maple: pares le era Joseph, king 
Naples, Louis, king of Holland. 
Ger Nelson defeated French fleet at Cape Trafal- 
gar, Oct. 26; lost own life. 


806 
Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. In 
1807 he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
king of Westphalia; RT Finland to Russia. 


Robert Fulton made first practical steamboat trip 
on Clermont (open boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draft, 
side paddle wheels). Left New York Aug, 17%, 
Teached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 me 

Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on a 
federal auarge of treason and was put on trial 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquitted, 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having organized 
an expedition of about a hundred men, who em- 
barked in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
ihe Ohio River, and made their way to New 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was to com- 
prise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
the Western States and eco. 


French pomp Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph king of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 

Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
Stevens, left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 
delphia. 1810 


Napoleon annulled marriage with the Empress 
Josephine, who retired to Malmaison. Married 
Austrian. Archduchess Maria Louisa, March. Son 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon .(the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond Bpikand s deama: 


William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, Tippecanoe, Nov. 7. 

Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, Dec. 16. 

1812—Second War With Britain 

Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 19 to 13: 
House, 79 to 49): garrison at Ft. Dearborn (Chi- 
cago) Massacred by Indians. allies of the British, 
Aug. 15; Detroit surrendered to British, Aug. 16: 
Mass meeting in New York City denounced the 
war, Aug. 19; frigate Constitution captured the 
Guerriere, Aug. 19; frigate United States, com- 
manded by Stephen Decatur, deféated the British 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 

Napoleon invaded Russia with conscript army 
of 500,000; defeated Russians at Borodino, Sept. 7; 
took Moscow, Sept. 14. Russians burned 30,800 
houses in Moscow. Napoleon ordered retreat Oct. 19; 
meeting huge losses pa ould and guerrillas. 


U.S. N. Chesapeake captured by H. M. S. Shan- 
non after gruelling 15-minute encounter 30 miles 
off Boston, June 1; James Lawrence, commander, 
dying, ordered ‘‘Don’t give up the ship!”’ This 
slogan unfurled by Oliver Hazard Perry at battle of 
Lake Erie, Sept. 10, after which he reported to Gen. 
W.H. Harrison: ‘We have met the enemy and they 
are ours: 2 ships, 2 brigs, 1 schooner, and 1 sloop.” 
Battle of the Thames, Ont., Oct. 15, Harrison 
routed enemy, killing Tecumseh, Shawnee leader. 

Napoleon with 180,000 French decisively defeated 
ee ae sess ee Prussians, Austrians, 

i , under Austrian Gen. Schw 
Battle of the Nations, Oct. ies eae 


tish fleet bombar McHenry, Baltimore, 
fi hours . 13-14; Scott Key, 
tained 3 on Pas wrote Binion Banner. 
gee article.) gi ty of peace signed at Ghent, 
um, 3 
5 aris, March 31; Napoleon abdi- 
cafe aguirads Coe VP Sa ctepler tastes 
May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3. Napo- 
leon exiled_to Elba. 


ackson def ioe the British at New Or 
Gen. J ea «: 
leans, Jan. 8, 15 days af ape of peace 
treaty, which U.S. ratified Feb. 17, 1815. 

Napoleon r ed from Elba to France 
the ‘‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, June bo ae 
defeated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. 
landed Oct. 16 and died there May 

Holy Alliance, so-called, 


18 

Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada 
on the Great Lakes. First poems by John Keats. 


3, passed Henry Clay’s~ Mis- 
souri Compromise bill, by which slavery was al- 


the 
Mississippi river north of. 36° 30’ Latitude (the 
southern lhe of ee): Repealed 1854. 


aration of Brazil 
which. proclaimed righ se ee 7; Dom Pedro 
was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 1831; 
succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 1888; 
emperor ished in 1889 and died in Paris. 1891. 

Mexico separates from Spain, makes Iturbide em- 
peror, May; forms republic, Oct., 1823. 


1823 

Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 

First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles. 

Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown. London. 


1824 
Marquis de Lafayette, 67, visited each of the 24 
states as est of U.S. 
Simon livar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish power 
in South America (Died 1830). 


1825 

Trade unions allowed in England. 

First railroad to use steam locomotive (on level 
grade only) Stockton & Darlington Ry., opened 
in Eng., Sept. 27, with Stephenson’s engine ‘‘Lo- 
comotion.’’ First public railroad to use steam ex- 
clusively for passenger and freight traffic, Liver- 
pool & Manchester, opened Sept. 15, 1830. 

Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4, 

Codorus, first iron steamboat built in America, 
at York, Pa., by John Elgar. 


1827 

New York State abolished slavery, July 4. 

The steamship Curacao first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, 
and crossed to Europe in 25 days, using no power 
but steam. 1828 


First passenger railroad in U..S., Baltimore & 
Ohio, was begun July 4, first 14 miles opened to 
horse-drawn, railcar ae May 24, 1830. 

1 


Revolution in Portugal. 


Revolution in France, Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolts in Bruns- 
wick, Saxony and Belgium. Belgium became inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., Apr. 6. 

1831 

First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Sehenectasya we en hex. 9. 

A 


Black Hawk War (Ill.-Wis,) April-Sept., pushed 
Sac & Fox Indians across Misisssippi. poten 
South Carolina Legislature Nov. 1832, passed an 
ordinance of nullification of the tariff, declaring 
that if the federal government attempted to en- 
force the law the State would consider itself no 
nea a member of ibe Upioe. Regt aha Feb. 1833, 
dq a compromise tariff act, wher } 
Carolina repealed act. ereueos Sem 


i petri —_—Z_——, hada 


= 


1833 

The ee Parliament, Aug. 28, outlaw lav- 
ery in Empire as of Aug. ’ Po 00 
were liberated at a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery was 
abolished in Britain June 22, 1772. Slave trade 
Was suppressed 1807. 


1835 
Texas proclaimed independence of Mexico in 
convention Nov. 1. Provisional govt. formed. 
een Austin and Sam Houston leaders, 
Cherokees ceded lands for $5,000,000 Dec. 29; 


‘agreed to cross Mississippi. 


1836 

Mexicans under Santa Anna besieged Texans in 
Alamo (San Antonio) Feb. 23-Mar. 6, massacred 
garrison, including W. B. Travis and David 
Crockett. At Goliad Mar. 27 Capt. Fannin and 371 
Texans who had surrendered were massacred by 
Mexicans. At San Jacinto Apr. 21 Sam Houston 
and 800 Texans defeated 3,000 Mexicans. Santa 
Anna signed treaties ending hostilities, promised 
to recognize Texan independence, but Mexican 
congress repudiated treaties. 

Mareus Whitman, H. H. Spaulding and wives 
Teached Fort Walla Walla on Columbia River, 
Oregon. First white women to cross plains. 

Gen. Sam Houston elected president of Texas, 


Seminole Indians in Florida under Oceola at- 
tacked whites Nov. 1 in protest against removal. 
After massacres and battles, war ended Aug. 14, 
1842, with Indian defeat. 

Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, destroyed 
674 buildings. 


1837 
Victoria, 18, niece of William IV, became queen 
of England. Married her first cousin, German 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 1840. He died 1861. 


1838 
The Great Western, 236 ft. leng, 450 horsepower 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22, using only steam power. 


1839 
Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and_by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, at London, April 19. To the 
treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
gium independent and perpetually neutral. 


1840 
Commander Chas. Wilkes of First U. S. Explor- 
ing Expedition found Antarctic Continent; named 
Wilkes Land, Jan.-Feb. 


1841 
First emigrant train for California, 47 persons, 
left Independence, Mo. May 1, reached Stanislaus 
River Nov. 4. : 
First passenger train on Erie R.R. June 30. 


1842 
First use of anaesthetic (sulphuric ether gas) 
by Dr. Crawford W. Long, Jefferson, Ga. Dr. 
Wm. T. G. Morton, dentist, used ether for pain- 
less extraction of tooth, Sept. 30, 1846; adminis- 
tered ether in tumor operation, Oct. 16, 1846, at 
Mass. General Hospital, Boston. 
1844 
First message over first telegraph line (author- 
ized 1843) sent from U. S. Supreme Court room in 
Capitol, May 24, to Baltimore by inventor S. F. B. 
Morse: ‘‘What hath God wrought!” 
Jos. Smith, Mormon leader, and brother Hy- 
rum killed in-Carthage, Ill., jail by mob June 27. 


’ 1845 

Texas voted for annexation to U. S. July 4. 
Congress admitted Texas as 28th state Dec. 29. 

1846—Mexican War 

President James K. Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by 
Mexicans. After border clash U. S. declared war, 
May 13; Mexico May 23. 

Bear flag of republic of- California raised by 
American settlers at Sonoma June 14. Gen. J. C. 
Fremont took charge July 5. Commodore J. S. Sloat 
took Monterey July 7, declared California annexed 
to U. S. Commodore Robt. F.’ Stockton succeeded 
Sloat, was ordered to recognize Gen. Kearny as 
governor and commander in chief in California. 
Kearny was defeated by Mexicans Dec. 6, retreated 
te San Diego. 

Gen. Taylor defeated Mexicans at Buena Vista, 
Feb. 23, 1847. Gen. Winfield Scott with 12,000 
treops (est.) took Vera Cruz Mar. 27; Mexico City, 
Sept. 17, captured Dictator Santa Anna. Serving 
during war were Col. Jefferson Davis, Capt. Robert 
E. Lee, Capt. Geo. B. McClellan, Lieut. U. S. 
Grant. By treaty, Feb., 1848, Mexico ceded claims 
to Texas, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Ne- 


_vada, Utah, part of Colorado. U. S. assumed $3,- 


000,600 American claims. paid Mexico $15,000,000. 

Treaty with Great Britain, Jnme 15, set boun- 
dary in Oregon at 49th parallel (extension of 
existing line). Water boundary settled 1873. ax- 


M emorable Dates—1833-1855 


1, 1834. About 700,000 . 


199 


pansionists in U.S., seeking boun 
north, used slogan ‘‘54° 40’ or fight!’ 


1847 
Great period of Victorian writing opened ane 


> 
- 


4: Hard Times (Dickens). 1855: Little 
Dorrit (Dickens). 1856: History of England (Ma- 
caulay). 1848 


Gold discovered Jan. 24 by Jas. W. Marshall, who 
was erecting sawmill in partnership with Capt. 
John A. Sutter on American River, branch of the 
Sacramento, near Coloma, Calif. Small finds of 
sole rier reported 45 mi. nw of Los Angeles, 

Louis Philippe dethroned in France; Second Re- 
public set up, Feb. 26. 

In Austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in 
favor of his nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, 
freedom was_ declared under Kossuth; revolts 
in_ Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 


849 
Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
cready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American eae in London, 1845. 


Senator Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 passed; 
admitted California as 31st state. Sept. 9, slavery 
forbidden; made Utah and New Mexico territories, 
without decision on slavery; amendment to Fugi- 
tive Slave Law empowered southern constables 
to arrest slaves in northern states. 

William Wordsworth, English poet, died April 
23, 80; Alfred Tennyson named poet laureate. 

President Zachary Taylor died July 9, 65; Millard 
Fillmore 13th president, July 10. John C. Calhoun 
died Mar. 31, 68. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert, Castle Garden, New 
York, Sept. 11, P. T. seep manager. 


185 

Gold found in Australia. 

Cornerstones of wings of U. S. Capitol laid. 

New York & Hudson River R. R., New York to 
Albany, opened Oct. 

Books published: House of the Seven Gables. 
Hawthorne; Moby Dick, Melville; Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, Parkman. 1852 

Louis Napoleon erowned emperor of the French. 

Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John Howard 
Payne, Duke of Wellington died. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
published. 


Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S.N. received 
by Lord of Toda, Japan, July 14; negotiated ee 
to open Japan to U. S. ships. Ratified Mar. 8, 1854. 

Crystal Palace, New York, 14 
(burned 1858). Guimecnantin 


A dispute between Greek orthodox and Roman 
monks over holy shrines held by Turkey led Rus- 
sian Czar Nicholas I to extend protection to 
Greeks. Turkey declared war Oct. 4, 1853. Britain 
and France, fearing expansion of Russia, declared 
war May 28, 1854. Russia occupied Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Fighting concentrated in the Crimea 
and included famous Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava, Oct. 25, 1854, 400 out of 607 killed; 
Russian defeat at Inkerman, Nov. 5, 1854; fall of 
Sebastopol, Sept. 11, 1855. Sardinia sent 15,000 
troops’to Allies; Prussia and Sweden cooperated. 
Florence Nightingale established first dressing 
stations. By treaty of Paris, Mar. 30, 1856, Russia 
ceded part of Bessarabia to Moldavia, freed. Dan- 
ube for navigation. Black Sea closed to warships 
(repudiated, 1870). 4 

James Gadsden negotiated purchase of 29,640 sq. 
mi. of land down to Rio Grande river from Mexico, 
Dec, 30, for BIN :POO ROO. es 

be 

Republican party started at Ripon, Wis., Feb. 
28; first state organization, Jackson, Mich., July 6. 
Opposed Karsas-Nebraska Act (became law May 
30) which left issue of slavery in Kansas and 
Nebraska to vote of settlers. 

Doctrine of Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
Virgin adopted by Roman Catholic Church, Dec. 8, 

Henry D. Thoreau Wrete Walden. 


opened July 


Niagara suspension bridge opened. 

Walt Whitman issued Leaves of Grass; Henry 
W. Longfellow wrote Song of Hiawatha. 

Kansas adopted anti-slavery constitution, asked 
admittance as free state. 

First cable, Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, laid 
by Cyrus W. Field. 


‘ 


? 


Memorable Dat 


1856 
rain Sg acy eee at Rock 
r a. whe 
: to” crimes in San 
rated Be cthacwiies May- 


Aug. ; 
Sublican party, with John C. by mows first 
Bom nee for President, June-Nov., defeated by 
Jas. Buchanan. Lincoln made 50 speeches for Fre- 
mt, ‘ 
Rey awrence; Kan. sacked May 21 by slavery party; 
Abolitionist John Brown ‘led anti-slavery men 
against Missourians at Ossawatomie; Federal 
troops ousted Missourians. 


Consult Panoramo of 1857—Page 217 ; 


1858 
First Atlantic cable completed Aug. 1; President 
pceban os pee ee exchanged greet- 
ngs; cable fa: - Sept, 1. 
panpain-Eunains debates, Illinois, Aug. 21-Oct. 
15. 


1859 
First petroleum ees Beepeds Titusville, Pa., by 
win L. Drake, Aug. 28. 
Sohn Brown, Abolitionist, with 13 whites, 5 
Negroes, seized Federal arsenal, Harper’s Ferry, 
Va., Oct. 16; lost 14, killed 5 citizens. Taken by 
U.S. Marines under Col. Robt. E. Lee. Hanged 
Dec. 2, Charles Town, Va. 
Dan Emmett, minstrel, composed Dixie. 


1860—Lincoln Elected 

Abraham Lincoin, Republican, elected president 
by 1,866,452 popular and 180 electoral votes 
Ste hen A. Douglas had 1,375,157 and 12; John 
C. Breckinridge, 847,953 and 72; John Bel) 590,631 
and 39. Lincoln took office Mar. 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. ; 

Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) in U. S. 

First Pony Express between Sacramento, 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there 


Bisliy eae y Italy ‘by 
Beetinia ae ing of Healy aon pe 
Sazguth Carolina seceded from Union Dee. 20. 


Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 

pie ae who voted. Disbanded, 1869; revived 

ta ee oe paveroes pat ee ee eee 
ves adicall South. 

ele <r 1867—Alaska Purchase 


Alaska, exploited for furs by Russians since 1728, 
sold to ‘United States for $7,200,000 (2 cents art 


Empe: 

Juarez party, Jume 19. He was an 

duke, Gieeot on throne Apr. 10, 1864, by French. 
Dominion = rea eae mut ats , July L 
Abolition o: e oguna 

the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished, 1871; 

Constitution promulgated. 1889. 


1868 
President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 
attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of 
war, for opposing his ples was impeached for 
violation of tenure of office act by cal Senators. 
Tried and acquitted, March-May. ton resigned. 


1869 

Adprin Sgn Friday’? in New York. Sept. 
24: caused gold corner. 

Golden spike driven at Promontory, Utah, May 
10, marking the junction of Centra! Pacific and 
Union Pacific, completing railway to Coast. 

Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 

Woman’s suffrage law passed in territory of 
Wyoming, Dec. 10. 


Civil War, 1861-65, Causes and Battles; 


The American Civil War, sometimes called the 
War Between the States, broke out April 12, 1861, 
when Confederates under Gen. P. G. T. Beaure- 
gard, who had seized Charleston, S. C., forts, 
shelled Fort Sumter (Major Robt. Anderson, 
commdr.) Ft. Sumter was surrendered Apr. 14, 
and President Abraham Lincoln called for 75,000 
volunteers Apr. 15. On May 3 he called for 40 
additional regiments and 18,000 seamen. The 
Confederates ordered conscription of all white 
men between 18 and 35, unless exempt. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR 

For 50 years Northern elements had been trying 
to curtail and abolish slavery, but were check- 
mated in Congress by Southern legislators. South- 
ern states asserted their ‘‘right of property in 
Negro slaves’’ and contended each state had an 
independent and sovereign character and could 
make its own laws. Milestones were the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 which admitted Missouri as 
Slave state but prohibited slavery in the Louisiana 
Terr. N.-of- Arkansas; the Compromise of 1850, 
which admitted California as a free state, omitted 
action on slavery in organizing Utah and New 
Mexico as territories, ended slave trade in Dist. of 
Columbia, amended Fugitive Slave Act to punish 
any who aided a fugitive and abolished trial by 
jury for fugitive; Kamnsas-Nebraska Act, 1854, 
which left choice of slavery in Kansas and Ne- 
braska to voters, or ‘‘squatter sovereignty.” 

The South owed its cotton prosperity to slave 
labor. The election of Abraham Lincoln, 1860, 
pledged to free soil and gradual abolition of 
Slavery, led to secession of South Carolina, Dec. 
20. 1860, followed by Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas, which Mar. 11, 
1861, formed a permanent organization as the 
Confederate States of America, Jefferson Davis, 
President. They were joined by Arkansas, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. See Index for 
Confederate States, 

EVENTS OF 1861 

Sixth Mass. regiment mobbed in Baltimore, 
Apr. 19. Southern ports ordered blockaded, Apr. 
18. Robt. E. Lee, formerly USA, made brig. 

eral by Virginia May 14, full general June 14: 
Hirst Battle of Bull Run (Manasses) July 21-22, 
Gen; Irwin McDowell, USA, with 28,445, was 

routed by Gen. Beauregard, Col. Thos. J. Jackson, 

CSA,-with 32,000; casualties 2,708 and 1,967. Wil- 

son’s Creek, Mo., Aug. 10, Gen. Nath. Lyon, USA, 

killed after he attacked with 6,000 against 20,000. 

Ball’s Bluff, Leesburg, Va., raid, USA lost 1,900 


killed. Maj. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan was made 
commdr. Army of the Potomac Nov. 1. 
EVENTS OF 1862 

Brig. Gen. U. S. Grant forced unconditional 
surrender of Fort Henry Feb. 6, Fort Donelson, 
Feb. 16, on Tennessee river; made maj. gen. At 
Pea Ridge, Ark., Mar. 8, Gen. Curtis routed 
Confederates. By March USA had 637,126 men. 
CSA ironclad Virginia, rebuilt from US frigate 
Merrimac, on Mar. 8 at Hampton Roads destroyed 
US frigates Cumberland and Congress. John 
Ericson’s ironclad Monitor, Lieut. John C. Wor- 
den commdr., damaged Virginia, which withdrew. 

Grant defeated Gen. Albert S. Johnston Apr. 
6-7 at Shiloh, or Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn.; USA 
had 13,573, CSA 10,699 casualties. Island No. 10 
surrendered to Gen. John Pope. Gen. Benj. F. 
Butler took over New Orleans May 1. Gen. Jos. 
Hooker forced Confederates out of Williamsburg, 
Va., May 5. McClellan fought indecisive Peninsu- 
lar campaign in Virginia, March-August; major 
actions: Fair Oaks, May 31; Seven Days’, June 
25-July 1; Gaines Mill, June 27; Savage’s Sta- 
tion, June 29; Malvern Hill, July 1. 

Second Battle of Bull Run (Manasses) Aug. 
30 ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson caused retreat of Gen. 
Pope, USA. Battle of South Mountain, Maryland, 

Sept. 14, was minor US victory preliminary to 
major battle of Antietam, or Sharpsburg, Md., 
Sept. 17; McClellan checked Lee’s progress north 
but failed to pursue him; over 100,000 engaged, 
with 12,000 USA, 11,000 CSA casualties. 

Maj. Gen. A. E. Burnside appointed commdr. 
Army of the Potomac, succeeding McClellan, 
Nov. 5. Major battle of Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 
13-14, Burnside repulsed by-Lee, USA lost 12,653, 
CSA 5,377. Stone River-Murfreesboro, Tenn., Dec. 
31-Jan. 3, 1863, Rosencrans, USA, had 12,000 
casualties; Bragg, CSA, 11,000; Confederates re- 
treated, 

Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by President 
Lincoln announced that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 
be declared free in territory then in rebellion. 


EVENTS OF 1863 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 
declared free forever the slaves in Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana (certain parishes excepted); Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia (West Virginia and other 
portions excepted). About 3,120,000 slaves were 
thus freed; 830,000 slaves in the excepted parts 


were not freed. Congress abolished slavery in Dist. 
of Columbia Apr. 16. 


| 1861-65—Civil War. See Article below | Ge 


7% 


orial Day first observed officially May 30 on 
Bede be Gen. John A. Logan, Commander G.A.R. 
.  1870—Franco-Prussian War 

Napoleon III, French emperor, tricked into de- 
claring war on Prussia by Bismarck, Prussian chan- 
eellor, over Spanish succession issue, surrendered 
with large army at Sedan, Sept. 4. Nationalists 
declared republic, Sept. 4. Leon Gambetta, bitter- 
ender, escaped from Paris in balloon Oct. 7 to 
= Decttine. of al infallibility adopted by th 

octrine of pap: infa. y OD’ y the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 
547 to 2. There were 764 prelates at the council. 
The only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and the rest 
of the Papal State then were annexed by a plebi- 
scite, taken Oct. 2. The Italian Parliament passed, 
May 13, 1871, the Law of Guarantees, granting the 
Pope and his successors possession of the Vatican, 
the Lateran and the Villa of Castel Gondolfo and 
a yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or about 
$645,000. The money was not claimed. 

1871 

Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
British equipped Alabama and 12 other Confederate 
raiders. After sinking 65 U. S. ships Alabama was 
destroyed by Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 1864. 

William I, of Hohenzollern, proclaimed German 
emperor at Versailles, Jan. 18. Paris ‘‘red republi- 
cans,’’ supporting Internationale, organized Com- 
mune, Mar. 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 
Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome by French army; deaths est. 20,000; 
many deported to New Caledonia. 

Treaty of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ceded Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 
francs indemnity. 

Staten Isl. ferry Westfield exploded July 31; 
103 dead. 

Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 
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loss est. $196,000,000. Started in Mrs. O’Leary’s 
barn, 558 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lan- 
as htieo forest 1 a risoonat burned 

eshtigo forest fire, onsin, burned six coun- 
ties, killed 1,152, Oct. 

Henry M. Stanley, sent by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, owner of New York Herald, to find David 
Livingstone, missionary, greeted him Nov. 10 at 
Ujiji, Tanganyika, Central Africa with “Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?’’ 


1872 
Col. James Fisk, Jr., shot in New York City by 
Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days later; 
Stokes got four years in prison. 


Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures, Sept. 20. 1874 


Charley Ross, 4. kidnapped in Germantown, Pa.. 
July 1, caused national sensation. 

“Boss’’ W. M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud. Nov. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he was 
committed to Ludlow St. jail in a civil suit; 
escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, and went to Cuba, then to 
Spain, brought back to New York City. Nov. 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. jail, April 12, 1878. 

1876 

Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received majority of 
250,000 popular votes for President over Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Republican, and had 184 electoral votes 
against 163, with returns from South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Oregon, 22 electoral votes, 
in dispute. Bitter contest for delegates with 
charges of corruption, left issue to Congress, 
which appointed electoral commission, 8 Repub= 
licans, 7 Democrats. Hayes given presidency by 
strict party vote. 

Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, May-Nov. 

Massacre of Gen. Custer 

Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A, 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry, 
June 25 by Indian tribes united by Sitting Bull, 


Assassination of President Lincoln 


Maj. Gen. Jos. E. Hooker succeeded Burnside 
Jan. 25. Was defeated at Chancellorsville, May 2- 
4, loss 17,197, including 5,000 prisoners; CSA loss 
13,000. ‘‘Stonewall’? Jackson wounded by own 
troops, died May 10. Gen. Ewell, CSA, repulsed 
Gen. Milroy, Winchester, Va., June 15. Lincoln 
called for 100,000 men for 6 mos. June 15. West 
Virginia admitted as state June 20 with constitu- 
tion prohibiting slavery. Maj. Gen. George G. 
Meade succeeded Hooker. 

Three day battle of Gettysburg, July 1-3: Gen. 
Pickett, CSA, failed with charge, losing 3,393 out 
of 4,500. Confederates under Lee and Longstreet 
retreated to Maryland. Total men engaged, nearly 
160,000; killed on field, about 6,000; wounded, over 
25,000, of whom many died. 

Pemberton surrendered Vicksburg to Grant and 
Admiral Porter July 4, 27,000 CSA paroled. Gen. 
John H. Morgan, CSA, raided Ohio and Indiana 
July, was captured July 26, escaped Columbus, O., 
jail Nov. 27; (killed at Greenville, Tenn.,- Sept. 
4, 1864.) Rosencrans opposed Bragg at Chicka- 
mauga Sept. 19, 1863; Longstreet pushed back 
Gen. Geo. H. Thomas Sept.-20; USA retreated to 
Chattanooga Sept. 21; casualties, 16,000 USA, 
18,000 CSA. = es : 

Grant made commadr: of Dept. of the Mississippi 
Oct. 18. Hooker drove Confederates from Lookout 
Mtn. Nov. 24 in Battle of the Clouds; Sherman 
took Missionary Ridge Nov. 25; USA lost 6,000, 
CSA over 8,000. Longstreet was pushed out of 
Knoxville by Sherman Dec. 6. 

Congress voted first conscription act, Mar. 3, 
drafting all men between 20 and 45, unless ex- 
empted by paying $300. Riots against draft in 
New York, Boston, July 13-16, about 1,000 killed. 

President-Lincoln made address at dedication of 
cemetery at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19. 


EVENTS OF 1864 
President Lincoln called for 500,000 men for 3 


‘yr. service starting Mar. 10; for 200,000 additional, 


Mar. 14; for 500,000 volunteers July 18. Grant was 
made lieut. general and given chief command, 
Mar. 9-10; Sherman given Dept. of the Mississippi. 

Grant and Meade attacked Lee at Wilderness, 
Va. May 5-6; at. Spotsylvania Court House, Va., 
May 10-12. Sherman attacked Johnston at Resaca 
May 14. Butier attacked Beauregard at Drewry’s 
Bluff, Va., May 16. Grant and Lee fought at Cold 
Harbor, June 3, Hunter repulsed Confederates at 
Piedmont, Va., June 5. 

Grant besieged Petersburg June 15-18, exploded 
érater unsuccessfully with loss of 4,000 July 30. 


\ 


USS Kearsarge defeated CSS Alabama off Cher= 


bourg June 19. Sherman fought Johnston at Kene- ~ 


saw Mtn. June 27. Farragut took chief Mobile 
forts, Aug. 5-23. Sherman occupied Atlanta, Sept. 
2, burned it Nov. 15. Sheridan fought Barly at 
Winchester, Va., Sept. 19. Early surprised Wright 
at Cedar Creek, Va., Oct. 10, Sheridan’s arrival 
from Winchester brought victory. Sherman with 
60,000 started march to Savannah Nov. 16, entered 
Dec. 21. Thomas defeated Hood at Nashville, 
Tenn., Dec. 15-16. 


EVENTS OF 1865 


The Confederate Congress Jan. 19 curtailed the 
war powers of President Jefferson Davis by making 
Lee commander in chief, effective Feb. 6. It ap- 
pointed 3 peace commissioners to confer with the 
U.S.; Lincoln and Secy. Seward met them on a 
ship in Hampton Roads but refused to recognize 
Confederate independence as a basis. 

Columbia, S. C., and Charleston, S. C., evacu= 
ated Feb. 17 and partly burned by Confederates. 
Gen. Custer defeated Early at Waynesboro, Va., 
Mar. 2. Petersburg and Richmond evacuated Apr. 
2-3; Gen. Weitzel entered Richmond. Grant asked 
Lee to surrender Apr. 7. Lee surrenderd 27,805 
troops at Appomattox Court House, Va., Apr. 9. 
Fort Sumter occupied by U. S. Apr. 14. Gen. 
Johnston surrendered 31,243 to Sherman at Dur- 
ham Sta., N. C. Apr. 26. Jefferson Davis cap- 
tured in Georgia May 10, sent to Fortress Mon- 
roe. Troops in USA May 1: 1,100,516. 


MURDER, OF LINCOLN 

Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes Booth, an 
actor, in Ford’s Theatre, in Washington, April 14, 
died, April 15; Booth was shot to death in the pur- 
suit, April 26, at a burning barn, on farm near 
Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for complicity 
were Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Herold, 
George A. Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Powell), 
July 7. Michael O’ Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, and 
Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Edward Spangler, to six years in 
prison, but all four men were pardoned 1869. John 
H. Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled to Hurope 
but was brought back and tried, 1867. Jury dis- 
agreed. He was reindicted, but not tried. Booth’s 
body, identified by a number of persons, was buried 
under the floor of the prison, in Washington; 
several years later the body was given to rela- 
tives, reburied in Baltimore. 

Slavery was abolished by adoption of the 13th 
amendment to Constitution, Dec. 18. 


Hickok, shot dead from 
behind by Jack McCall, a desperado, ees 


peel) eet 

Mccall but the Snitl Btstes Court in Yankton, 
S. D.. found him guilty hanged 
Brooklyn Theater fire, Dec. 5; 295 lives lost. 


1877 
Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peace 
treaty signed, March, 1878. 
Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pennsyl- 
vania for murders in coal region. 
Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and other railways, July 1, many killed. 


1878 
First commercial telephone exchange opened, 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 28, 1878. First private 
exchange, used by Bpaycicians, reported operating 
July, 187%, Hartford, Conn. 
Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Ser- 
bia and Rumania made independent. 


1879 
F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 
Henry George published Progress & Poverty, ad- 
vocating singie tax on land. 


1881 
Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St, 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. _ 
President James A. Garfield shot in Washington, 
July 2; died in Elberon, N. J.. Sept. 19. 


1882 / 
Panama Canal be: by the French, Jan. 20; 
the United States ught, 1904, for $40,000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesseps 
successors, and the canal was finished and opened 
traffic, Aug. 15. 1914. 
Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the tuberculosis germ, March 24. 


1883 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
formed. Denounced by Italy, 1914. 
Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve sremupied. 3 death. 
8: 


Panic in New York, May 5-7. U. S. Grant ruined 
by failure of Grant & Ward. To gain nest-ege for 
family he wrote his ‘‘Personal Memoirs,’’ while ill 
of cancer. Marketed after his death (July 23, 
1885) by Mark Twain’s firm, book yielded $450,000. 


1885 

Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. 26, by a 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on a 
spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898, 

First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 


1886—Haymarket Bomb 

Bitter labor battles for eight-hour day in Chi- 
cago; attacks on strike-breakers, police violence 
and Bsypeapis of anarchists to incite workers, led 
to Haymarket riot, evening of May 4. A bomb killed 
seven police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
found guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Louis 
Linge committed suicide. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were par- 
doned seven years later by Gov. John P. Aitgeld 
who denounced trial as unfair. Bomb believed 
thrown by Rudolph Schnaubelt, who disappeared. 

Federation of Organized Trades & Labor Unions, 
later’ American Federation of Labor, formed at 
Pittsburgh. 

Geronimo, Apache Indian, surrendered to Gen. 
Geo. Crook, Mar. 21. 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New York 
Harbor, unveiled, Oct. 28, in presence of 1,000,000 
people; fund raised by New York World. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle invented famous detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, in story, A Study in Scarlet. 
Published in Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 1887. 

1887 

Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
perished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, Mag 255 
200 lives lost; theater fire, Exeter, England, Sept. 
4; 200 died. 1888 


Great blizzard in eastern U.S. Mar. 11-14. Ros- 
coe Conkling, victim of exposure, died April 18. 


Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Maria Vetsera found slain in his hunting lodge, 
Mavyerling, near Vienna, Jan. 29. 

_ Mrs. Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
Mobile, Ala.) convicted of poisoning husband, 
Liverpool cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
banged, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life. Mrs. 
Prick rereased a cag ade She lived at South 
» Conn.. as rs. Het! 

there, Oct. Aisne S orence Chandler; died 

onnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,200 lives lost. 

World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6—Nov. 6, Stel 


First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
Kemmler at Auburn prison, Aug. 6. ; 

Ellis Island ed 7as 
Castle Garden ci as such, 


. 1891 

Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 
Aug. 22, by the collapse i upper floor. 
1 

Charles E. —— inventor of first American 
gasoline buggy, declared he ran it moe 
footie ir Brother, J ; ii Duryea who hel; 

1) , made da ept. 21, "i 

Royal Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 6; 28 dead. 
St. John’s, N.F., burned July 8; 600 dead. 

Dr. Rudolf Diesel patented internal combustion 
engine operating with pulverized fuel and air com- 
pression, built 1895. 

Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at steel mills. Homestead, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; seven guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many. wounded July 6. 
Henry C. Frick wounded in Pittsburgh, July 23, 
by Alexander Berkman, anarchist. 


“ 1893 
World’s Fair alu nie Exposition) in Chicago. 


’ Chinese-Japanese War began. July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 
1895, gave Japan Liaotung Peninsula, Formosa and 
the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
Mid-West into Washington, April 29. Coxey died 
May 18, 1951, aged 97. 

Strike of employes of Pullman Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill., June, led Eugene V. Debs to call sym- 
pathetic strike of American Railway Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland called out Federal troops over pro- 
test of Gov. Altgeld (Illinois). Debs and 3 others 
were imprisoned 6 mos. for contempt of court. 
Strike called off Aug. 7. 

First public showing of Thos. A. Edison’s Kineto- 
scope, 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14. Was 
patented 1891 for U. S. only. 

Dreyfus Trial 

Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dec. 22, in sensational frame- 
up; real culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted; Drey- 
fus condemned to Devil’s Island, off French Guiana. 
Recalled for second trial by efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemenceau, again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19. Further 
proofs of innocence led to complete rehabilitation, 
1906, with rank of major. He served as lieut. 
colonel in World War I. 


1895 
Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec, 7, 1896. 
X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
a German physicist; Nobel prize winner, 1901. 


18! . 
President Cleveland interfered in boundary dis- 
pute between Venezuela and British Guiana on 
basis of Monroe Doctrine; appointed arbitration 
commission, which settled it Feb. 2, 1897. 
Ethiopians under King Menelik inflicted 17,600 
casualties on Italians at Adowa Feb. 28. 
f First wireless patent by Britain to Marconi, 


une 2. 
Radioactivity of uranium found by H. A. Bec- 
querel, Paris. 

Persecution of Armenians by Turks led to mas- 
sacre of 5,000 in Constantinople Aug. 26-30. Pow- 
ers forced reforms and reparations. 


1897 

Turco-Greek war. 

Eugene V. Debs formed Social Democratic party. 

Salomon August Andree, Swedish explorer, and 
two companions, left Danes Island, Spitzbergen, 
in a balloon, July 11, for the North Pole, and 
were not heard of until Aug. 6. 1930. when their 
remains were found on White Island. Their 
balloon had grounded seers drifting 117 miles 


Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife of 
Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by an anar- 
pee ly, eae pA el SS 

adium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. 
and G, Bemont, Paris. mies 


1899 
ae Seay with ahs reece Feb. 6. 
versal Peace Conference in 

by Czar, May 18. mR TY ae 

Ys. gposcteaal War 

ou \irican (Boer) war began Oct. 11; Lady- 
smith relieved, Feb. 28, 1900; Pretoria fed gone 
5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, with loss of 
independence of Boer republics, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, now in Union of South Africa, 
British Dominion. British losses: 5,773 Killed; 
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1900 
Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 
Humbert, King of Italy, assassinated, July 29. 
Carry Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
gan raiding bars with hatchet. Died June 9, 1911. 
Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14, including 2,000 
Marines sent to protect legation. 
Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 326 lives 
lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 
Campaign begun, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agramonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 
roll to wipe out yellow fever. 
Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
5,000 lives lost. 
1901—President McKinley Shot 
Pan-American Exposition (Buffalo. N. ¥.). May 
1-Nov. 2.. President William McKinley was shot 
there Sept. 6, by Leon Czolgosz, anarchist; died 
Sept. 14. Theodore Roosevelt, vice pres., became 
26th President. Czolgosz was executed. McKinley 
tomb in Canton, Ohio. 
Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from Cornwall, Eng., to Newfoundland, Dec. 12. 
Commander R. F. Scott, R. N., Lieut. Ernest 
Shackleton, on Discovery, 700 tons, discovered King 
Edward Land, Antarctica. 


1902 

Erich von Drygalski on Gauss discovered Kaiser 
Wilhelm II Land. Feb. 

St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee; May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt’s 
commission, Oct. 15-23. 

Cuban-Republic inaugurated. American occupa- 
tion under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended May 20. 

First International Arbitration Court opened in 
The Hague, Holland, October. 
First radio message, Dee. 21. 


1903 

Anti-Jewish riots in Kishinev, Russia Apr. 
19-20; 47 killed, 700 houses wrecked. 

First automobile trip across U.S., San Francisco 
to New York, May 23-Aug. 1. 

Henry Ford, having withdrawn from the Detroit 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor Co, 

King Alexander of Serbia. and Queen Draga, 
assassinated by army officers, in Belgrade, June 11. 

Treaty between U. and Colombia to have 
U. 8. dig Panama Canal signed Jan. 22, 1903, re- 
jected by Columbia. Panama declared independ- 
ence Nov. 3, recognized by President Theodore 
Roosevelt Nov. 8. See Canal Zone and Panama. 

Wright Airpiane Flight 

On Dec. 17, 1903, Orville Wright (1871-1948) 

made first successful flight in heavier-than-air, 
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ea ne pelled airplane, rising from base 

Kill Devil at dour miles south Ore ice Wowk, 
N. C., 120 feet in 12 seconds, in 27-m: wind. 
Fourth flight, same day, by Wilbur Wright (1867- 
2) 852 ft., in 59°seconds. Plane patented y 


Fire killed 602 in Iroquois Theater, Chicago. 
Dec. 30. Many were trampled to death. ; 


1904 

Great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7%; 2,500 buildings 
destroyed, 

Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6, Port Arthur 
surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
signed in U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., 
Sept. 5, 1905, See Marine Disasters. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition opened at St. 
Louis, May 1. New York subway opened, Oct. 27. 

Str. Gen. Slocum burned, Hell Gate, N. Y¥ 
June 15; 1,030 dead. 

1905 


Lewis and Clark Exposition, Portland, Oreg. 

Duma, first Russian parliament, opened. 

Norway dissolved union with Sweden. 

1906 

Formosa earthquake, April 17; thousands killed. 

San Francisco earthquake and fire, April 18-19. 
Dead: 452. Loss: $350,000,000. 

Trial of Harry K. Thaw 

Harry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and 
killed Stanford White, famous architect, on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden (26th and Madi- 
son, N. Y.) June 25, on ground of avenging honor 
of wife, Evelyn Nesbit. Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
Jerome, D. A., he was committed to Matteawan 
State hospital, 1907. Escaped 1913. Declared sane 
and freed, he was indicted, 1917, for kidnapping; 
pronounced insane; declared sane, 1924. Died. 
Miami, Feb. 22, 1947 


Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 
Financial panic in the United States. 


1908 
Theater fire, Jan. 13, Boyertown, Pa., 170 dead. 
In a fire and panic at the Lake View School in 
Collinwood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 chil- 
dren and two teachers lost their lives. 
Chelsea (Mass.) destroyed by fire; loss more 
than $6,000,00u, April a sa5 


Admiral Robert E. Peary reached North Pole 
April 6 on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
Henson, Negro, and 4 Eskimos. 

Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
Calais to Dover, 31 mi. in 37 min., July 25. 

Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.-Noy, 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash. 

1910 

Glenn H. Curtiss won $10,000 offered by the 
World, N.Y., for first continuous flight, Albany to 
New York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29. 

Dynamite explosion, Oct. 1, at Los Angeles Times 
caused fire killing 21. Building contractors, in 
labor strife with structural iron workers, hired 
William J. Burns to find perpetrators. In sensa- 
tional trial J. B. and J. J. McNamara pleaded 
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Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Spanish misrule in Cuba lec to repeated attempts 
by Cuban patriots to gain rights of citizenship, 
abolition of slavery, and finally independence. 
When South America broke from Burope in the 
1820s pro-slavery influence in the U. S. blocked 
movements to free Cuba and Puerto Rico. But in 
1852 President Fillmore refused to join Great Brit- 
ain and France in guaranteeing Spanish authority 
in Cuba. In 1854 the Ostend Manifesto, written 
largely by Jas, Buchanan, urged the U. S. to buy 
Cuba or seize it to abolish oppression. Grant’s ad- 
ministration offered to buy Cuba, but Spain refused 
to sell. : 

In Cuba revolts led by Marciso Lopez and Joa- 
quin de Aguero, 1848-1851, were ‘Suppressed and 
the leaders executed. In 1868 a major revolt led by 
Carlos de Cespedes and Manuel de Quesada lasted 
10 years. In 1873 the Virginius expedition, flying 
the American flag, was seized by the Spaniards and 
Americans and Cubans aboard were shot. This did 
not stop supplying of arms from the U. S. In 1895 
the insurrection had spread so widely under Gen- 
erals Calixto Garcia, Maximo Gomez and Antonio 
Macea that Spain landed 150,000 troops, but by 
1896 over half of the island was in the hands of 
the patriots. The U. S. offered to mediate but was 
repulsed. The country was laid waste by Spanish 
troops and the accounts of suffering increased 
sentiment in the U. S. in favor of Free Cuba. 

The battleship Maine, Capt. Chas. D. Sigsbee, 
sent to Havana in January to protect Americans, 
was blown up Feb. 15, 1898, 264 men, 2 officers 
dead, Commission headed by Capt. Wm. T. Samp- 
son, U. S. N., blamed an external mine. Congress 
voted $50,000,000 for defense Mar. 9. Its ultima- 
tum, demanding that Spain leave Cuba, which 
ought to be free, was presented to Spain by Presi- 


dent McKinley Apr. 21. Spain broke relations and 
Congress declared war Apr, 25. 

Commodore Geo. Dewey, with 6 warships, 1 rev- 
enue cutter, destroyed the Spanish fleet (10 ships) 
in Manila Bay May 1, occupied Cavite, Spain, 167 
dead; U. S., 7 wounded. Spanish Admiral Cervera 
with 4 cruisers, 3 torpedo boats reached Santiago 
without interference May 19. Battleship Oregon 
made 16,000 mi. trip around Cape Horn, joined 
squadron of Acting Rear Adm. Sampson May 26. 
Collier Merrimac ineffectively sunk at mouth of 
Santiago harbor by Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son June 3. Marines landed at Guantanamo May 
11. Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Shafter landed 10,000 men 
at Daiquiri and Siboney, including 1st U. S. Vol- 
unteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) recruited by Lt. 
Col. Theodore. Roosevelt, commanded by Col. 
Leonard Wood. Brig. Gen. H. W. Lawton, Brig. 
Gen. Adna R. Chaffee with 6,654 men attacked El 
Caney, defended by 500 Spaniards, July 1. Maj, 
Gen. Jos. Wheeler, Brig. Gen. J. F. Kent carried 
San Juan hill with 8,336, same day. 

Admiral Cervera’s fleet left Santiago harbor 
July 3, was destroyed by ships of Acting Rear Adm. 
Sampson and Commodore Winfield S. Schley; 353 
Spaniards killed, 151 wounded; 1 American killed. 
Santiago surrendered July 17. Maj. Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles took Puerto Rico July 25-28. Armistice 
signed, Aug. 12. Peace treaty signed in Paris Dee, 
10, eliminated Spain from lands discovered by 
Columbus. U. S. acquired Puerto Rico, Guam and 
Philippines, paying $20,000,000 for all Spanish 
claims in latter; guaranteed Cuban independence. 
U. S. had treaty rights in Cuba until 1934; 
granted Philippine independence July 4, 1946. 

Totals for U, S. Army: Enrolled, 274,717; killed, 
290; died of disease, 2,565. See also Marine Dis- 
asters. 
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‘obacco Co., May 29. 5 
Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

Triangle shirtwaist factory fire; New York City, 
145 killed, March 25. 

Flood in Yangtze River, China; 100,000 drowned. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘‘Mona Lisa’’ (La 
Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gallery, 
Paris, Aug. 22, recovered in Florence, Italy, Dec. 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvri 


e. 
First transcontinental airplane flight (inter-- 


rupted by landings) by C. P. Rodgers, New York 
Sap os ena, Sept. 17-Nov. 5; time in air 82 
hrs., 4 min. 

Capt. Roald Amundsen, Norwegian explorer, 
Teached South Pole, Dec. 14 


Mexican Revolution 


Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico since 1877 
(except 1880-1884), resigned May 25, after successfu 
Tevolt by Francesco I. Madero, who succeeded him. 
People living in poverty wanted restoration of 
communal lands (ejidos), better conditions. In 
1912 Madero, supported by Gen. Huerta, put down 
revolts “re Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix Diaz. In 
Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped sepese 
Madero. Madero, his brother and Vice President 
Suarez were murdered. President Wilson refused 
recognition to Huerta and ‘‘government by assas- 
sination.’’ Venustiano Carranza, rallying Maderos, 
Was Opposed by Gen. Francisco (Pancho) Villa in 
north. When American sailors were arrested at 
Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S. sent Atlantic fleet to 
Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers killed 19. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was sent April 27. 
Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza occupied 
Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa, supported by Co kare 
forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. U. S. 
recognized Carranza, Oct, 19, 1915, placed embargo 

s to other generals. Villa raided Santa 
Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N. M., Mar. 
9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J. Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar. 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12. Carranza’s troops attacked 
June 21, U. S. troops withdrawn, Nov, 24. Carranza 


phn pe became Li eerie or 
killed in ambush at oe July 923. 

Capt. Robert F. Scott and 4 companions reached 
South Pole Ji 12; died on journey 
Ghing vecame @ Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kat 
elected President, Feb. 15. 
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ilson, D., but ran ahead-of Taft. 
Woamnp Fire Girls founded by Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
Gulick, incorp. 1912. Girl Scouts of America found- 
ed by Mrs, Juliette Low. 

War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece, Oct. 8- ® 

Panama Canal Zone made U. S. military zone by 
President Wm. H. Taft Dec. 5. 


1913 
Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 lives 
lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. . 
President Francisco L Madero of Mexico. and 
Vice Pres. Jose Pifo Suarez, assassinated, Feb. 23. 
First Federal income tax law, Feb. 25. 
King George of Greece assassinated, March 18. 


1914 

United States Marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, April 21. 

Fire destroyed a large part of Salem. Mass.; 
15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 

First ship passed through Panama Canal, Aug. 15. 

International Socialist Bureau_of Second Inter- 
national met in Brussels, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark); Branting (Sweden); MacDonald (Britain). 


Principal Events of World War |, 1914-1918; 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
ed weingip, Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 

osnia. 


This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support 
increased Austrian antagonism. Domination of 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
apologies and suppression of anti-Austrian agita- 
tion. Serbia conceded all but two, which demanded 
Austrian police popon carom inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded all or nothing. 


Russia warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria. Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 
ain; Germany refused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28. 

Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect French ter- 
ritory but gave no promise on colonies; Britain 
refused to bargain, July 30. Austria now agreed 
to negotiate with Russia. 


Russia mobilized in part, declaring Hungarian 
mobilization was directed against it; Germany 
mobilized, declaring such Russian action was 
against Germany. In this tense situation Britain 
continued efforts to stop general war. While Russia 
and Austria were conferring, Germany sent ulti- 
matum to Russia demanding end of mobilization 
in 12 hours. The czar asked Austro-Serb quarrel 
be submitted to The Hague; no reply. 


Germany declared war against Russia Aug. 1; 
against France Aug. 3. Germans entered Belgium, 
in violation of treaty, guaranteed by Britain. 


Britain asked Germany to guarantee neutrality of 
Belgium by midnight Aug. 4; Germany refused. 
Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to Ger- 
many and Austria in Triple Alliance, proclaimed 
neutrality; had secret understanding with France 
not to join in any war against France. Italy de- 
clared war against Austria-Hungary May 23, 1915; 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey and Bul- 
garia joined Central Powers. 


Summary of Events 


Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7%; British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Ger- 
mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war on 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. 25. 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Hoff- 
man and Francois, cefeated Russians under Sam- 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 26-31. 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, flied. Battle of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
yapanese Rea a Tsingtau, isd a en Battle of 

, Nov. 9; German cruiser Emden 
at Cocos Island. Nov. 10, ahasreaee 


Liner Lusitania Sunk 


1915—British naval victory. North Sea, off Dog- 
ger Bank, Jan. 24, German official inninrive 
‘blockade’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
‘Orders in Council’’ to prevent commodities reach- 
ing or leaving Germany, March 1; second Battle of 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
April 30-May 1, a German submarine fired on 
the Gulflight, American-owned, killing 2. Ttaly 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4. Lusi- 
tania sunk by German submarine off Head of 
Kinsale, Treland, May 1%; 1,198 lives lost of 
which 124 were Americans. The submarine was 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schwieger. The 
identity of the ship was not known to those on the 
submarine, it was stated at Berlin May, 1935, by 
Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted the 
British liner. Only one torpedo was fired, he said; 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces 1 


at Salonica, Oct. 5; an 
Pf. Salonien, Ore. Nurse Edith Cavell shot in 


* 
y 


Petrograi 


1915 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition opened 
in San Francisco Feb. 20. Panama-California 
Exposition held in San Diego. 
Galveston hurricane, 275 dead, Aug. 17. 


1916 
Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, killed in 
; (Leningrad) December, 

During Preparedness Day parade, San Francisco, 
July 22, a bomb exploded, killing 10, wounding 40. 
Thomas J. Mooney, 33, labor organizer; Mrs. 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, shoe worker: Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder. Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
a pe cenes ae vseave renee TD got life, 1918. 

(} ‘as pardoned by Gov. C. L, Olson, Jan. 7 
1939, Billings freed Oct. 16, 1939. Z 

Black Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 
City, N. J., July 30; 2 killed, $40,000,000 damages. 
Traced to German saboteurs. 
1917—Prohibition Amendment 


The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by Congress, 
Dec. 18. The first State (Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
ka) ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, Jam. 29, 1919, it became 
effective one year from that date, Jan. 16, 1920. 
By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legislatures of 45 States had 
Yatified it; the 46th State, New Jersey, ratified it 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohibition 
Enforcement) Act was passed by Congress Oct., 
1919, yetoed by President Wilson, passed over his 
veto; in effect Jan. 17, 1920. New York, Montana 
and Wisconsin cancelled their enforcement acts by 
1929. Franklin D. Roosevelt, presidential candi- 
date, 1932, endorsed repeal; 2lst amendment, re- 
pealing 18th prohibition amendment to Constitu- 
tion, but guaranteeing dry states against liquor 
importation, became law, Dec. 5, 1933. 


1918—Romanovs Killed by Bolshevists 


Fifth All Russian Congress adopted a written 
constitution of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republics, July 10, and put in operation 
without a popular vote or referendum. Czar 
Nicholas of .Russia, the Empress Alexandra; the 
daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia; the 
son, Alexis; Prince Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a 
lady-in-waiting and a nurse were shot by Bol- 
shevist. orders in Ekaterinburg, July 6; in Perm, 
also, July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated the 
Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael, and in Ala- 


Grego 


Why United States Intervened 


Verdun and the Somme 


1916—Germans attacked Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 
rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
and others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
Deutschland, arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
her second trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Third 
Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warship 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, 
July 27; David Lloyd George-became British pre- 
mier, Dec, 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 


EME U. S. Enters War 


1917—Germany began_ unrestricted_ submarine 
walfare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 2; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages -21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
(ist Lieut. W. . Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U.S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
y (Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism): Battle of Gambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of railroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
fax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
in harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 
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palievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, they killed the 


Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhalilovitch, Igor Constan- 


ig ie el ae gerne a sare Hee 
a. ne zy nn ty wrec line, 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2.” 


1919 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President, died Jan. 6, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., aged 60. 

Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan. 18; treaty 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
United States. President Wilson submitted treat; 
to Senate July 10, Ratified by Germany July 10, 
Britain, July 26, Italy, Oct. 7, France, Oct. 13,- 
Japan, Oct. 27. Not signed by China. Rejected 
by U. S. Senate, Nov. 19, which considered 
American sovereignty not properly safeguarded ~ 
in League of Nations. Never ratified by 0. 8. 

In Amritsar, India, during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the palace and fired into the crowd, 
killing 379 and wounding about 1,200. 

Three U. S. Navy, seaplanes left Trepassy, 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, reached 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 
England, May 31; Harry 0. Hawker and MacKenzie 
Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an attempted flight, 
May 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 
rescued; John Alcock and A. W. Brown made, 
June 14-15, a non-stop air flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland; a British dirigible balloon, 
R-34, left Scotland, July 2, and descended in 
Mineola, N. Y., July 6. It left for England, July 
10, and arrived there, July 13. The United States 
transcontinental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won by 
Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson, 

Steel workers strike began Sept. 22; soft coal 
miners, Oct. 31. Rail orn in England, Sept. 27. 


19 
League of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Jan. 10; dissolved Jan. 10, 1946. 


Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

Nicola Sacco, 29, shoe factory employee and 
philosophical anarchist and Bartomomeo Vanzetti 
32, fish peddler and radical agitator, accused 0} 
killing two men in payroll holdup at Braintree, 
Mass., Apr. 15. Found guilty 1921, they became 
objects of six-year campaign for release on grounds 
of want of conclusive evidence and prejudice of 
court. Sensational appeals failing, they were exe- 
cuted at Charleston, Mass., prison Aug. 22, 1927. 
Trial sharply criticized by Wickersham Com- 
mission on law procedure. 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 


Russia Makes Separate Peace 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
land); peace signed between Germany and Finland 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to Anri 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5, A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as @ 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2; German retreat across the Marne began, July 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6; Allies captured Cambrai, 
le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17. 


Germans Surrender 


Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; 
armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted 
truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the 
Kaiser abdicated, Nov. 9; he fled to Holland, Nov. 
10; armistice in World War signed in Marshal 
Foch’s railway coach, near Compiegne, France. 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing’ at 11 A.M.; 
German fieet surrendered to British, Nov. 21; 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; Amer- 
ican troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. 4 

See Casualties, World War I,-and Marine Dis: 
asters. 
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women, was Spepeiatares: in effect, Aug. 26. 
Wall St.. New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did #2, DOC ANO damage. Sept. 16. 


President Harding signed joint resolution of 
Congress July 2 declar eace with Germany 
Sot te leg ah Aug. 25 in Berlin, 
ratified by Sena, . 18. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. U. Be 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan agreed to curtai 
naval construction. Nine powers outlawed poison 
gas and restricted submarine attack on merchant- 
men. U.S. Britain, France, Japan agreed on in- 
tegrity of China. Ratified Aug. 5, 1925. 


4 
Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre 
lapsed in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28; 98 dead. 
Triolence during coal-mine strike at Herrin, Ill., 
June 22-23 cost 26 lives, 21 non-union miners. 


1923 
French and Belgian troops began occupation of 
the Ruhr, Jan. 11, to enforce reparations. 

First sound-on-film talking pictures (vaudeville 
shorts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
New York, N. Y., beginning April. : 

Seventy-six persons, 41 of them children, were 
burned or crushed to death, May 17, in the Cleve- 
land Rural Graded School in Camden, S. C. 

Beer Putsch in Munich, led by Gen. Ludendorft 
and Adolf Hitler, Mar. 9. Several supporters 
killed in street clashes. Ludendorff was arrested 
and paroled; tler was wounded. He was ar- 
rested Nov. 12 and imprisoned at Landsberg, 
where he wrote Mein Kampf. 


1924 

Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Ilrich Ulianov) pre- 
mier, U.S.S.R., died Jan. 21, 54. 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan. Aug. 16: Owen 
D, Young put in charge. French troops began 
evacuation of the Ruhr Aug. 18. 

Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wyo- 
ming Nov. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so honored. 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Noy. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. 

1925 

Floyd Collins unable to extricate himself from 
Sand Cave, near Cave City, Ky., which he dis- 
covered, died within 300 ft. of entrance, Feb. 

Storm in Indiana, Missouri; Illinois (Murphys- 
boro, West Frankfort) killed 830 Mar. 18. 

John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 
found guilty of having taught evolution in the 
local high school and was fined $100 and costs, 
July 24. William Jennings Bryan, chief counsel for 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Clarence 
Darrow chief defense counsel, died March 13; 1938. 

By treaty of Locarno, Oct. 16, Germany agreed 
to demilitarization of Rhineland and security of 
Franco-German and Belgo-German frontiers. 


1926 
General strike paralyzed Britain May 3 to 12. 
Parliament passed act making general strike crim- 
inal conspiracy against nation 


Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Philadelphia, : 


May 31-Nov. 30. 

_ Germany admitted to the League of Nations 
Sept. 8. Locarno treaties with Germany (1925) 
went into effect, Sept. 14. 

Tropical hurricane, Sept. 18, killed 372 in Florida 
and Gulf states, destroyed 5,000 houses. Another, 
Oct. 20, killed 600 in Cuba. 

1927 

600 United States Marines sent to Nicaragua, 
Jan. 6, to protect U.S. interests. Withdrawn, 1933. 

1,000 U. S. Marines landed in China, Mar. 5, to 
protect property in civil war. U.S. and British 
consulates looted by Nationalists Mar. 24, 

Albert Snyder, art editor, killed Mar, 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 
corset salesman. Both confessed and were ex- 
ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan. 12. 1928, 


Lindbergh Non-Stop Flight 

Capt. Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. air i 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y., at 52 are 
May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit of St. Louis, 
competing for Raymond Orteig’s offer of $25,006 
for first New York-Paris non-stop flight. Reached 
Le Bourget air field, Paris, 5:21 P.M. (10:21 P.M. 
Paris time); 3610 miles in 33 hours, 29 minutes, 
30 seconds. Returned on cruiser Memphis, U.S. N.. 
with plane; welcomed by President Coolidge in 
Washington, June 11, with rank of colonel. Tre- 
Mendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 

Part talking pictures demonstrated in New York 
City in The Jazz Singer, Oct. 6. 

Vermont floods drowned 120. Nov. 2. 


1928 
Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, 


Radek exiled from Russia, Jan. 16 ee ae 

The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, Calif., collapsed; 450 lives 
lost, 700 houses swept away, March 13. 


tein, N. ¥. gambler,.died of shots 
Nov. 6; killer never found. . 


1929 

“St. Valentine's Day massacre’ in Chicago 
Feb. 14, when gangsters killed 6 rivals. 

Jones ae ee enforcing the Na- 
tional Pro ion enacted Mar. 2. ’ 

Gen. J. G. Escobar led revolt in Mexico, Mar.- 
May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 

Fire and nitrogen dioxide fumes from X ray 
films killed 124 in the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hos- 
pital of .Dr. George W. Crile, May 15. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, revived as 
State of Vatican City, at Rome June 7. 

San Eom ‘Treaty in effect July 24; 62 
powers renounced war. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary. of the Interior, 
was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
naval oil reserve during the Harding Administra- 
tion. He was sentenced, Nev. 1, to $100.000 fine 
and a year in prison. He died Nov. 30, 1944. 

Stock -Market Crash 

Post-war prosperity collapsed in stock market 
crash, Oct. 29, when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 
in value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by end of 
1929; stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000. - 
000,000 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according to 
testimony before Senate committee. Biggest Amer- 
ican depression began. 

Comdr. Richard E. Byrd crossed South Pole in 
airplane with Bernt Bailchen, pilot, Nov. 29. See 
Polar Explorations. 930 


Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22, in effect Jan. 1, 1931, Its terms 
expired Dec. 31, 1936. 

Evacuation of Baden and Rhineland completed 
by French, June 30. 

Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York City, vanished Aug. 6. 

Hurricane, Sept. 3, mice 2,000 in San Domingo. 


Monarchy fell in Spain and King Alfonso XIII 

went into exile Apr. 14. A republic was pro- 

claimed and Alcalo Zamora chosen president. 
Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 

killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 31. 
Japan overran pam rg Sept. 18. 


Slaying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 
thugs in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started troubles used 
by Japan to land marines, Jan. 27, start war. 

Manchuria became Manchukuo (Japanese pup- 
pet State). Feb. 18; Henry Pu Yi installed as 
ruler, Mar. 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., kidnaped for ransom 
Mar. 1. Consult Major Kidnaping Crimes. 

James J, Walker resigned Sept. 1 as mayor of 
New York City, thus ending inquiry into cor- 
ruption in conduct of his office before Gov. F. D. 
Roosevelt ny a state legislative committee under 
Samuel Seabury. Bia yee Nov. 18, 1946, 66. 


Adolf Hitler German Chancellor Jan. 30. 

Gov. W. A. Comstock of Michigan Feb. 14 or- 
dered all banks in that state closed for eight days. 
All banks in the United States were ordered closed 
by_President Roosevelt March 6. 

The Stock and Commodity Exchanges in New 
York City and elsewhere also closed, beginning 
March 6, and most of them reopened March 15, 

President Roosevelt signed the act to legalize 
3.2% beer March 22. 

Congress gave President power to control money 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Apr. 19; 
signed act of Congress June 5 outlawing gold pay- 
ment clause in public and private obligations. 
Supreme Court, Feb. 18, 1935, upheld the law in 
private contracts only. 

German Reichstag building, Berlin, destroyed 
Feb. 27 by fire believed set by Nazis. Marinus van 
der Lubbe, Dutch Communist, found guilty; be- 
headed Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig. 

_ Spain, by Parliamentary edict, M: - 
lished the Church. z at eee 

entury of Progress Exposition, Chicago, Ma 
21-Nov. 12, Also May-Nov. 1934, ¥ p 
, Congress, Jume 13, passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (signed June 16) which, with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
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gave the President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The NRA was voided by the Supreme 
Jai ere 27, 1935, and the AAA processing tax 
. 6, § 
Germany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference, 
President Roosevelt recognized Soviet Union as 
gevernment of Russia, Nov. 16. 
Prohibition ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State, ratified 2ist Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, Dec. 5, repealing eth (prohibition). 


In Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25, police captured bank 
robbers John Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, with $36,000.. Dillinger 
was jailed at Crown Point, Ind., and the others at 
Lima, O. Dillinger and a Negro felon, Herbert 
Youngblood, escaped March 3, Dillinger was shot to 
death July 22, outside a movie house in Chicago by 
FBI agents, Youngblood in Port Huron, Mich. 


Independence for Philippines 

Congress, March 22, granted Philippine inde- 

endence effective 1945. The Republic of the Phil- 

pines was proclaimed July 4, 1946. 

In Buenos Aires, Argentina, anti-war pact, pre- 
viously agreed on at the Pan-American confer- 
ence in Montevideo, was signed April 27 by the 
United States, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
Signed Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay, in Rio. 

A new treaty between U. S. and Cuba June 9 
removed U. S. right to intervene. 

Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, chancellor of Austria, was 
shot to death by Nazi conspirators July 25. 

President von Hindenburg of Germany died Aug. 
2. Adolf Hitler consolidated offices of president 
and chancellor, became Reichsfuehrer. 

Morro Castle burned off Asbury Park, N. J., 
Sept. 8,125 dead. 

Italy refused to arbitrate disputes on Italian 
Somaliland border between Italian and Ethiopian 
treops, demanded ae ee apology. Dec. 19. 

9: 


Saar Territory taken from Germany by war 
veted return to Germany, Mar. 1. 

Hitler rejected Versailles Treaty, ordered con- 
scription in Germany Mar. 10. 

Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when Post’s airplane 
crashed in a fog near Point Barrow, Alaska. 

John L. Lewis founded Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO). Resigned prosiiency, 1940. 

Ethiopia appealed to League of Nations against 
Italy. Italy invaded Ethiopa Oct. 2-4. 

Economic sanctions against Italy went into effect 
Nov. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of the 
League of Nations, and by one non-member, 
Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 

Federal dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29. It had 
cost $3,694,000,000 pace tee. 1933. 


King George V, 70. died Jan. 20 on his estate 
at Sandringham, England, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 
title of King. Edward VIII. He abdicated Dec. II, 
1936, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of York, who became King George VI. The ex- 
ruler was created Duke of Windsor with the title 
ef His Royal Highness which was not extended 
to his wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be- 
cause he could not marry “‘the woman I love,” 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who, Oct. 
27, obtained a divorce in Ipswich, Eng., from 
Ernest A.Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
became absolute May 3, 1937. The couple was 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France. 

United States renounced March 2 its guarantee 
of the independence of Panama. 

German troops began to reoccupy the demili- 
tarized Rhineland zone, March 7, breaking the Lo- 
cearno pact. 

Floods in the Ohio, Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Susquehanna rivers killed 171, made 430,000 home- 
less in Pittsourgh, Altoona, Wilkes-Barre, Wheel- 
ing and surrounding areas, Mar. 17 to 24. ; 

The United States, Britain and France signed 
in Lendon, March 25, a naval arms limitation 
treaty to go in effect Jan. 1, 1937 and to stay in 
force until Dec. 31, 1942. = 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia escaped 
Italian adyance by boarding British cruiser for 
Palestine, May 1. Premier Mussolini of Italy an- 
nounced end of war May 5, proclaimed annexation 
of Ethiopia with King Victer Emmanuel Emperor. 

In France the first Socialist govermment teok 
office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 


Civil War in Spain 
Revolt against Spain’s Republican Government 
began July 17 in Morocco and spread te Spain 
including much of the Army and Air Foree an 
heli of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyalist 
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Japan and Germany signed an anti-Comintern 
pact Nov. 25. Italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. 

At Inter-American Conference, Buenos Aires, 
Dec. 16, American republics agreed to preserve 
neutrality if any two go to war. 

1937 

Floods in the Mississippi, Allegheny and Ohio 
rivers caused about 250 deaths, January. 

Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, March 
13, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
Apr. 19, set up a one-party state, dissolving the 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to Barce- 
Jona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay-« 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29, 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University; 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping; 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai and 
shelled Nankew. Nanking, Canton, and many oth- 
er places in the eastern provinces of China were 
attacked by Japanese planes. Oct. 23, Suiyuan 
Prevince declared independence from China. The 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai and the Japanese 
took control Nov. 8. Premier Chiang Kai-shek 
meyed to Hankow Dec. 12. 


Japanese Bomb U.S.S. Panay 
Japanese shells sank the U.S. gunboat Panay 
Dec. 12, with loss of two lives; and several 
American oil carriers (the captain of one died) 
on the Yangtze River above Nanking. Several Brit~ 
ish craft were hit by the shells. Several lives 
were lost. The Japanese apologized and paid. 


Hitler Repudiates War Guilt 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 
30, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 
mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 
Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
War, and, from this time onward the German rail- 
ways and the German Reichsbank were free from 
the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty. 

Police and Republic Steel strikers clashed May 
30 in South Chicago, Ill,; 10 workers killed. 

_An explosion of natural gas, which had been 
piped-in for heating purposes, destroyed the Con+- 
solidated Public School in New London, Tex., 
March 18. The dead numbered 294. 

Amelia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot, 
lost July 2 near Howland Isl. in the Pacific. 

Italy gave notice Dee. 11 of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. 

The Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, Dec, 20, that 
the gevernment has no right to divulge intercepted 
phone messages. 

1938 


Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daily bombing of Barcelona Jan. 16. Insurgent 
eruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 
March 7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, Aprik 
15. Italy began token withdrawal of 10,080 troops, 
Oct. 10; Insurgents began~final campaign Dee. 22 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 

Hitler Takes Austria 

Hitler invaded Austria March 1l. After resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg and 
President Wilhelm Miklas, March 13, the new 
Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the 
political and geographic union of Germany and 
Austria. This’ was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria. April 10. The Italian 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benite Musso- 
lini,. voted approyal. 

Mexice nationalized oil industry, Mar. 18, 

Deugias G. Corrigan, ef Los Angeles, flew from 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without 
permit or passport, July 17. 

Hurricane struck the Atlantic Coast, Sept. 21, 
killing an estimated 600 persons and causing 
$500,000,000 damage. 

Chambertain at Munich 

A 15-day international crisis, during which Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain made two 
flying visits to Chancellor Adolf Hitler, ended, 
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peace. 
dent of Czechoslovakia, resigned Oct. 5. 

Japanese occupied Canton, Hankow, Oct. 

The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign Min- 
isters Joachim v Ribbentr and Galeazzo 
Giano), in Vienna, awarded to Hungary about 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory Nov. 
pa area was populated by Hungarians and 
contained 860,000 persons. With the new cessions 
to Poland agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, 
the partition of Eecoieekia was completed. 
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The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Berexiéna. to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. Madrid 
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Principal Events of World War Il, 1939-1945; 


Major Belligerents—Germany (Adolf Hitler, 
Fuehrer) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
28. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia June 22, 1941. Unoccupied France and 
Italy Nov. 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST). War with Germany formally declared 
ended by Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
July 9, 1951; by U. S. Oct. 19, 1951. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept. 
3, 1939, as did Australia and New Zealand. Union 
of South Africa declared war Sept. 6; Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1939. Britain declared war on Italy June 
11, 1940; on Finland, Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 
7, 1941; on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 
13, 1941; on Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 

France declared war on Germany Sept. 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940. Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Germany Dec. 8, 1941. 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept, 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945. Signed 
treaty of peace, Feb. 10, 1947, in Paris, with 
Britain, France, U. S. and U. S. S. R. 

Japan invaded French Indo-China Sept. 22, 1940; 
attacked Pearl Harbor naval station and the 
Philippines by air Dec. 7, 1941 and declared war 
on the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, ‘New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, Dec. 7, 1941; on the Netherlands, Jan. 11, 
1942. Japan accepted the Allied terms uncondi- 
tionally Aug. 14, 1945; signed surrender terms 
Sept. 1, 1945 (Sept. 2, Tokyo time) on board 
U. S. 8. Missouri; signed treaty of peace with all 
big powers except U. S. S. R. and a total of 49 
nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia) 
Signed non-aggression pact with Germany, Aug., 
1939; invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939, and Finland, 
Nov. 30, 1939. Signed peace with Finland Mar, 
12, 1940, Finland declared war on Russia June 25, 
1941. Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
mania, June 22, 1941. Signed armistice with 
Finland, Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Feb. 10, 
1947. Signed peace treaty with Poland July 30, 
1941. Declared war on Japan Aug. 8, 1945, effec- 
tive Aug, 9. Signed treaties of peace with Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland Feb. 10, 
1947. Did not sign treaty of peace with Japan. 

U.S. declared war on Japan Dec. 8, 1941. Ger- 
many and Italy declared war on U.S. Dec. 11, 
1941. A few hours later U.S. declared war on 


Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania Feb. 10 


Nazi bombing of Britain began July 10, 1940 
and reached its height Sept. 7, Oct. 15 and Dec. 
29. Coventry was damaged Nov. 14; Birmingham 
Nov, 19-22. Many London churches were burned 
Dec. 29. Desperate attacks on German aircraft 


by R. A. F. stopped threat of invasion. Of this 
defense Prime Minister Churchill said: ‘‘Never 
in the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.” 

Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and a num- 
ber of midget. submarines attacked U. S. Pacific 
fleet (86 ships) at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
Dec. 7, 1941. (7:55 A. M., Hawaiian time; 1:25 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship Arizona. Se- 
verely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, 
California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 target 
ship, 1 minelayer. Damaged and repaired: Bat- 
tleships Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee; 
cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. Airplanes 
lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 submarines of. 45 tons 
each. Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and men 
killed, 960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 offi- 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. 

Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle, 
with 16 B-25s and 80 pilots, took off Apr. 18, 1942 
from Carrier Hornet, 688 mi. from Tokyo by sea; 
13 planes dropped 500-lb. bombs on Tokyo, 2 on 
Nagoya, 1 on Kobe. Eight airmen were captured 
off China coast; 3 were shot, others imprisoned. 
Total dead, 9. One plane landed near Vladivostok 
and was interned by Russians; the crew escaped 
to Iran, but plane was never returned. 

Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 
Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam- 
aged 5 at Clark Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan (Homma) Jan 2, 1942. Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commanded at 
Bataan, which was attacked by 200,000 Japs 
Jan. 10. U.S. shot down 168 Jap planes by Feb. 
18; U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships~in 
Subic Bay, Mar, 4. Gen. MacArthur, ordered to 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17, Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942, sent 3,500 to 
Corregidor. Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prison via the ‘‘Death March’’ of Ba- 
taan. Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 6 
with 11,574 troops. Gen. MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President 
Osmena, Oct. 20, 1944. Land, naval and air action 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. U. S. 
entered Luzon via Lingayen gulf Jan. 9, 1945. 
Manila was taken Feb. 3; Corregidor reoccupied 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1, 

Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkov, Orel; 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the 
ruins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extended 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea. Tide turned in 
Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad and 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan. 31, 1943, As 
Russian power increased and the Nazis weakened 
the Germans were pushed back until the Russians 
reached the Oder Feb., 1945. 

North African coast fighting began Aug. 6, 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the Italians 
against the British with some success. The first 
counteroffensive in December relieved Tobruk, 
where British had held out 8 mos, The British 
pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe- 
lia, but Rommel regained the lost ground. He 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 Brit- 
ish June 21, 1942, and pushed the British back to 
within 70 mi. of Alexandria. On Oct. 23, the 
British, heavily reinforced and under Lt. Gen. 
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A 10 reeset kroner 
year non-aggression treaty was signed b; 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Union Aug, 24, follows 
sn trade agreement of Aug. 19. 
esident Roosevelt proclaimed a limited na- 
tional emergency, Sept. 8, an unlimited emergency 
May 27, 1941, Both ended by President Truman, 
Apr. 28, 1952. 1940 


At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, 6,. dis- 
covered at Chinghai and taken to Lhasa, Tibet, 
the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. He was born at the 
moment™his predecessor died. 

Finnish-Russian peace signed in Moscow Mar. 12, 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics July 14. 

Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus- 
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1941 
United States Marines occupied Iceland, July %, 
on invitation from that country. 

Wilhelm Ii, 82, former German Kaiser (Em- 
peror) and King of Prussia (Wilhelm Hohenzoll- 
ern), died in exile in the Netherlands, June 4. 

_ President Roosevelt pledged Nov. 6 $1.000,000,000 
in _lend-lease aid to Russia. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 


Summary of Aerial, Naval and Military Actions 


Bernard L. Montgomery, attacked Rommel at El 
Alamein and defeated the Nazi-Italians with 
heavy losses all the way to Tunisia. 


North African expedition by U. S. and Britain 
landed 150,000 American and 140,000 British 
troops-on French North Africa Nov. 8, 1942 (Nov. 
7 EST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Cinc. French resisted briefly at Oran, Algiers 
and Casablanca and Vichy govt. broke relations 
with U. S. The Allies began campaign against 
Italy by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11, 1943. 
U.S. 7th Army under Maj. Gen. Geo. S. Patton, 
Jr., and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 
Sicily July 10. Mussolini was forced to resign 
July 25 and escaped to German lines Sept. 12. 
The Italian mainland was invaded and Italy sur- 
rendered Sept. 8, 1943, but heavy fighting with 
Nazis followed and they were not dislodged until 
spring of 1945, 


Battle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
toll of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
battle fought by naval planes from ships that had 
neither sight nor range of enemy. U. S. lost 66 
planes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 planes, 900 men. 
Battle of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. S. lost 1 
carrier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 150 planes, 307 
men; Japs lost 4 carriers. 253 planes, 3,500 men. 


Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever 
fought, occurred Oct. 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
ments destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
were fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
Cape Engano. Ships engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
Airplanes, U. S. 1,280; Japs 716. Losses for 
Philippine campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 3 
light carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
cruisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 
U. S.; 1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 destroy- 
ers, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
submarines, total 21. U.S. lost 1 ship to a kami- 
kaze (suicide) plane at Leyte and 5 in subsequent 
actions. Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
paign, October, 1944 through January, 1945: Japs 
(est.) 7,000, including 722 kamikaze; U. S. 967. 


D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
by Allies, June 6, 1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 
dropped paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 
Normandy, 6 a.m, London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 
1,400 U. S. bombers -attacked installations. First 
assault troops landed 6:30 a.m. on beaches along 
line Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, Brit- 
ish-Canadians on East. Total Allied strength 
available 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
of which 3 Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 
1 Polish. Also available 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
heavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
2,316 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
835 L.C.T., 233 L.S.T. Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 
mi. deep. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
assault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
units (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
ford Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
available 65 divisions, including reserves extending 
back to Germany, Marshal Gunther von Kluge 
was German commander in France. 

British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fell June 
13; U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
dians took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 


Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U. S. 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1. 
Canadians took Falaise Aug. 17. The Argentan 
gap was closed by the 3rd Army in terrible fight- 
ing. Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 

Aug. 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France east of 
the mouth of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British). On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S. Army 
entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Bulge was a violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under Gen. von Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C, in C.) launched Dee. 
16, 1944. By Dec. 19 the ist U. S. Army was 
pushed out of Germany and the Germans pene- 
trated 60 mi. west of Celles. Lt. Gen. Patton’s 
3rd U. S. Army rescued besieged Americans at 
Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 
Dec. 25. Allies wiped out the Bulge by Jan. 31, 
1945. Near Malmedy Germans cut down captured 
American soldiers with machine guns and left 
them dead on the field. U. S. losses estimated at 
40,000; Germans lost 220,000 in dead and prisoners. 


Rhine Crossing—On Mar. 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Div., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen. Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
“ 10 hrs., 11 min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

ar. 17. 


Iwo Jima was invaded by U. S. joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb. 19, 1945, with land action by 
U. S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes. U. S, troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 75,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16. U. S 
lost 4,590 Killed; Jap deaths est. over 20,000, 


Okinawa, principal Jap base in the Ryukyu 
group, was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300 
vessels, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was signalized by the formal 
suicide of the two Jap generals. U. S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 177,199. U. S. losses were 49,151, of which 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken prisoner. 


U.S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U. S, had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the Yamato, world’s largest battleship, 
full load displacement 72,809 tons, 861 ft. long, 9 
18-in. guns, 3,333 personnel. Hit by over 10 aerial 
torpedoes at Kyushu; 300 survived. 


V-E Day—German armies began surrendering 
May 4, 1945. Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Rheims Hq. (May 6, 8:41 
p.m., EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 at 11:01 p.m. (May 8, 5:01 a.m.). Sur-- 
render also signed in Berlin. 


Atomic Bombs—First atomic bomb ever used in 
war was dropped Aug. 6, 1945 on Hiroshima, Japan 
(pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; miss- 
ing, 13,083. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
(pop. 252,630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. Japan 
surrendered Aug 14. Formal surrender on board 
U. S. S. Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Far Eastern time, 
was V-J Day. 


Consult index for additional listings under World War II, 
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First nuclear chain reaction (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., Dec. 2. 

The Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada’s 
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Race riot in Detroit, June 21; 34 dead, 700 in- 

Ted. Riot in Harlem section of New York; 6 
egroés killed. 

Chinese Exclusion Act repealed, Dec. 17. 


5 1944 { 

Deadly coal fumes from locomotive in Italian 
railway tunnel near Balvana, killed 521, Mar. 2. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
main ten; 168 killed, 487 injured, July 6. 

At Port Chicago, Calif., 322 persons were killed 
by a double explosion which shattered two muni- 
tiens ships and wrecked pier, July 17. 

Liquid gas tank explosions in Cleveland, O., 
killed at least 135 persons, Oct. 21. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for a fourth 
term as President of the United States, Nov. 7. 


1945 

President Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin met 
at Yalta, Crimea, Feb. 3-11, arranged to get 
Soviet Union into war against Japan. 

President Roosevelt, 63, died of cerebral hem- 
orrhage in Warm Springs, Ga., Apr. 12. Vice 
President Harry S. Truman became President. 
Roosevelt buried in Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Mussolini caught by Partisans near Dongo on 
Lake Como while trying to get to Switzerland, 
shot Apr. 28. 

Hitler committed suicide in ruined chancellery, 
Berlin, Apr. 29-30. Body burned. Goebbels and 
wife poisoned children, committed suicide. 

United Nations Conference on International 
Organizations of 46 nations, San Francisco, 
opened Apr. 25; closed June 26 with address by 
Truman and adoption of U.N. charter. 

British coalition government ended May 23. In 
general election July 26 Labor party won control, 
Clement A. Attlee became prime minister. 

Potsdam, Germany, conference of President 
Truman, Stalin and Churchill July 17-Aug. 
After July 25 Attlee replaced Churchill. 


First Atomic Bombs 

First atomic bomb, produced at Los Alamos, 
N. M., exploded at Alamogordo, N. M., July 16. 
Bomb dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, by B-29, 
Aug. 6; on Nagasaki, Aug. 9. — 

Singapore restored to Britain, Sept. 3. 

United States forces entered Korea south of 38° 
parallel to displace Japanese, Sept. 8. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur took over supervision 
of Japan Sept. 9. 

Vidkun Quisling, pro-Nazi premier of Norway, 
executed by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct. 23. 

Nationalization of the Bank of France and four 
other major banks ordered by French, Dec. 2. 

The United States wrote off $25,000,000.000 of 
lend-lease aid to the British Commonwealth, also 
agreed to grant Britain $4,400,000,000 in credits, 
Dec. 6. Congress approved July 13, 1946. 

Gen. George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th 
U.S. Army, died Dec. 21 of injuries in auto crash 
at Mannheim, Germany. 


1946 

The first World War II peace treaty was signed 
between Britain and Siam, Jan. 1. 

William Joyce, ‘‘Lord Haw Haw,” broadcaster 
for Nazis, hanged in London for treason Jan. 3. 

Poland nationalized basic industries, Jan. 6. 

The first General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions opened in London, Jan. 10. 

The U. S. Army Signal Sores reported @ radar 
beam had reached the moon, Jan. 24. 

League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, closed 
its work; gave physical assets to the United 
Nations, April 18. 

King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in 
faver of his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9, 
la Salle Hotel, Chicago fire Jume 5; 61 dead. 

The Republic of the Philippines became an in- 
dependent nation, July 4. 

Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, leader of the Chet- 
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Ernst Kaltenbrunner, Field e 
Keitel, Alfred Rosenberg, Fritz Sauckel, Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, Julius Streicher and Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim-von Ribbentrop. 

Others sentenced for war crimes: 
Dostler, Nazi, hanged in 


flight from Honolulu via North Pole, Oct. 5. : 
Achbishop Aloysius Stepinac, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Yugoslavia, was sentenced to 16 years 
at hard labor for alleged collaboration. with 
Nazis, Oct. 11. He was released, Dec., 1951; made a 
Cardinal, Jan. 12, 1952. 
By a vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, the French 
people approved the nation’s new Constitution, 
charter of the Fourth French Republic, Oct. 13. 
John L, Lewis called out 400,000 soft coal miners 
in strike against the U.S. government, Nov. 20, 
ignering strike cancellation order by Federal Judge 
T. Alan. Goldsborough in Washington. Found 
guilty of contempt of court, Lewis was fined 
$10,000, the United Mine Workers $3,500,000. Su- 
preme Court, Mar. 6, 1947, affirmed Lewis’ fine, 
reduced union’s fine to $700,000 provided it can- 
celled strike notice. Strike Mar. 15, 1948 to Apr. 
22, 1948, for guaranteed $100-a-month pension for 
retired mine workers resulted in Lewis being fined 
$20,000 and the union $1,400,000, Apr. 20, 1948. 
ae oncons Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., burned Dec. 7; 
ead. 
The Big Four Foreign Ministers ended a five- 
week meeting in New York City, Dec. 12, after 
drafting peace treaties for Hitler’s European satel- 
lites, imposing $1,330,000,000 in reparations. The 
treaties were signed, Feb. 10, 1947. 
President Truman proclaimed the cessation of 
hostilities of World War II, Dec. 31. 


1947 
British Labor government took possession of coal 
mines, cables and wireless communications, Jan. 1. 
The State of Prussia was formally abolished by 


the Allied Control Council in Berlin, March 1. 

Britain and France signed a 50-year treaty of 
alliance, March 4. 

President Truman asked Congress to appropriate 
$400,000,000 for economic and military aid to 
Greece and Turkey to combat communism, Mar. 12. 
Approved, May 15. Called Truman Doctrine. 

The United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
mously to place under U. S. trusteeship the Pacific 
islands formerly mandated to Japan April 2. Henry 
Ford died in Dearborn, Mich. April 7, 83. He left 
his fortune, estimated between $500,000,000 and 
$700,000,000 to his widow, four grandchildren and 
the Ford Foundation. Mrs. Ford died 1950. 

A nitrate-laden French freighter, the Grand- 
camp, exploded at pier in Texas City, Tex., Apr. 
16, causing fires in Monsanto. Chemical Co., and 
2 oil refineries. Dead, 512; loss $50,000,000. 


Taft-Hartley Act 

The Senate approved the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
68 to 24, May 13. The House concurred, June 4, by 
a vote of 320 to 79. The measure was vetoed by 
President Truman, June 20, but the House overrode 
the veto, 331 to 83, on\the same day. The Senate 
overrode the veto, 68 to 25. June 23. 

Pres. Truman signed law to quash $5,785,000,000 
in_retroactive portal-to-portal wages May 14. 

Hungarian Communists ousted Premier Ferenc 
Nagy and installed their government, May 30. 

The Senate ratified the World War II peace 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia, June 5. 

President Truman signed a bill unifying the 
armed services and appointed James Forres 
former Secretary of the Navy, as the nation’s first 
Secretary of Defense, July 26. In ill health, For- 
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restal committed suicide, May 

King Michael umania 
Patan omic 
proclaimed a People’s 


British Labor govt. nationalized railways, Jan. 1, 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu spiritual leader 
and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 
Communal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
leaders and members of the Mahasabba, politico- 
religious group to which Gandhi’s assassin be- 
longed, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. t 

President Benes of Czechoslovakia yielded to a 
Communist ultimatum to install a pro-Soviet Cabi- 
net and join the Russian bloc in Eastern Europe. 
Feb. 25. He resigned, June 7, and was succeeded by 
Klement Gottwald, Communist. Benes died, Sept. 3. 
me cy ga foreign .minister, reported suicide 

Alarmed by the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the premiers and foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed at a 
conference in Brussels to accept an Anglo-French 
proposal for a union of Western European nations, 
Feb. 29. A five-nation, 50-year security pact was 
signed, March 17. 

The ninth International Conference of American 
States opened in Bogota, Colombia, March 30. The 
conference was interrupted, April 9 to 15, by riot- 
ing following the assassination of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the anti-Government Liberal par- 
ty. The conference closed, May 2, after creating 
the Organization of 21 American States. Charter 
ratified Dec. 13, 1951. 

= Berlin Blockade and Airlift 

The Soviet Military Government in Berlin opened 
a land blockade of the Allied sectors of the 
former German capital by refusing to permit 


22, 1949. 
abdicated and the 
overnment in Bucharest 
ublic Dec, 30. 
1948 


through their zone, April 1. 
Western counter-blockade -were lifted, Sept. 30, 
1949, after U. S. and British aircraft had flown 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into Western Berlin. 

Congress completed action on the Administra- 
tion’s $6,098,000,000 omnibus foreign aid bill, April 
2. The measure was signed, April 3, by President 
Truman who appointed Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., as Economic Co- 
operation Administrator. He served until Sept. 30, 
1950, and was succeeded by W. C. Foster: 

State of Israel Proclaimed 

The Free State of Israel was proclaimed in Tel 
Aviv, May 14, as the British evacuated Palestine. 
First de facto recognition came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Welz- 
mann was elected first President by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

In Birmingham, Ala., 6,000 Southern Democrats 
organized the States Rights party and nominated 
Gov. J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina for 
President, July 17. 3 

Explosions in I. G. Farben chemical plant, 
Ludwigshafen, Germany, July 28, killed 184, in- 
jured 2,500. 

. Alger Hiss Perjury Case 

Alger Hiss, former State Department official, 
was indicted in New York City, Dec. 15, on two 
perjury charges after he had denied passing secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga- 
zine editor, for transmission to a Communist spy 
ring. A jury failed to reach an-agreement, July 8, 
1949. His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conyiction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts-were rejected, and Hiss began his sentence 
Mar. 22, 1951. He denied all charges. He peti- 
tioned Federal Court, New York, for retrial on 
basis of new evidence of ‘‘forgery by typewriter, 
Jan, 24, 1952. Judge H. W. Goddard denied it, 
July 22, 1952, Supreme Court on Apr, 27, 1953. He 
was_released Nov. 27, 1954. 

Former Premier Hideki Tojo and_six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dec. 
23, as war criminals. : 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
primate of Hungary, arrested by Communist gov- 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, es- 
pionage and black market dealings, Dec. 27. Con- 
victed, given life imprisonment, Feb. 8, 1949. All 
persons taking part in the Cardinal’s prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. 

1949 

Chinese Communists occupied Tientsin, Jan. 15. 
Chinese Nationalists surrendered Peiping, Jan. 22. 

Federal Court jury in New York City found 
Mildred E. (Axis Sally) Gillars guilty of treason 
for broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war, 
March 10. She received 10 to 30 years in prison. 

North Atlantic Defense Pact 

U. S. Canada and 10 Western European nations 
adopted March 18, a North Atlantic defense pact, 
agreeing that ‘‘an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe and North America shall 
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be sidered an attack against all.” Signed 
A 4, ratified by Senate, July 21. ad 

ire destroyed St. Anthony’s Hospital, Effing- 
ham, Ill., and ed 77 persons, Apr. 5. 

U. S., Britain and France agreed April 8 on 
merger of their zones in Western Germany and 
establishment of German republic. 

Nuremberg war crimes trials, which began Nov. 
20, 1945, ended with conviction by U.S. tribunal 
of 19 former officials of Nazi Foreign Office, Apr. 14, 

Eire severed its last ties with Britain on 33rd 
anniversary of 1916 Easter revolution, April 18. 

Chinese Communist batteries shelled British war 
ships Consort and Amethyst in Yangtze River, 
27 casualties, April. 20. The Communists crossed 
the Yangtze and captured Nanking April 23. 

Israel was admitted to U. N. May 11. 

_Sale of liquor became legal in Kansas for first 
time in 69 years after state prohibition law was 
repealed by popular referendum, June 6, 

U. N. Commission on Human Rights adopted 
covenant outlawing arbitrary arrest, torture, slav- 
ery, forced labor, June 20. 

United Steel Workers, C.I.O., called a strike 
of 530,000 members against Big Steel, July 28. 
After union dropped wage demands, U. S. Steel 
signed contract, Nov. 11, granting pensions and 
other benefits. Other companies also signed up. 

In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secretary of 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s ‘‘reactionary’’ clique for the Nationalists’ 
defeat by the Communists and gave notice that 
no further aid would be given Chiang’s government 

Russia recalled its ambassador to Belgrade, de- 
nouncing Yugoslavia as enemy Aug. 16. 

Western Powers ended military government ol 
Western Germany and promulgated a civilian oc- 
cupation statute. Sept. 21. ; 

President Truman announced, Sept. 23, that an 
atomic explosion had occurred in the USSR, end- 
ing U. S. monopoly of A-bomb. 

Mrs. I. Toguri_D’Aquino, Tokyo Rose of Japa- 
nese wartime broadcasts, was sentenced in San 
Francisco Oct. 7 to 10 years in prison for treason 
Supreme Court affirmed, Apr. 28, 1952. 

After 9-month triai, 11 leaders of American Com~- 
munist party were convicted, Oct. 14, in New York 
City of advocating violent overthrow of U. 8S. 
Government. Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, 
Oct, 21, sentenced 10 defendants to five years in 
prison each and the 11th, a war veteran, to 3 
years. U.S. Court of Appeals upheld conviction 
Aug. 1, 1950. Supreme Court upheld the convic- 
tions June 4, 1951. Seven surrendered July 2, 1951; 
of the other 4, hunted as fugitives, one, Gus Hall. 
was captured Oct. 8, 1951, and given 3 additiona] 
years. Robert G. Thompson was captured Aug. 
2%, 1953. Five defense lawyers, cited for con- 
tempt during the trial, received sentences rang- 
ing from.1 to 6 months. Apr. 24, 1952, Supreme 
Court upheld sentences Mar. 10, 1952. 

Angus Ward, U. S. Consul General in Muk- 
den, Manchuria, and four consulate employees 
were arrested by Communists, Oct, 24, on charge 
of having beaten Chinese employee. Ward and 
others were sentenced to jail terms of three to six 
months, Nov. 22, but were released, Nov. 25, or- 
dered to leave country after U. S. had appealed to 
30 other nations to join in a protest. 

Nationalist China’s government fied to Formosa 
Dee. 7. Chinese Communists took Yunnan and 
Kunming as Nationalists deserted. 

United States of Indonesia became a sovereign 
nation Dec. 27 when Queen Juliana in Amster- 
dam signed act granting full autonomy. * 

1950 

U. S. Jan. 2 ordered Hungary to close its con- 
sulates in New York and Cleveland, in retaliation 
for arrest of Robert A. Vogeler, American business 
man, on charge of spying. Hungary released 
Vogeler Apr. 28, 1951 when U. S. agreed to let 
consulates reopen. : 

Great Britain broke diplomatic relations with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government in 
China Jan. 5 and recognized the Communist re- 
gime in Peiping Jan. 6. Communist China did not 
respond, 

Chou En-lai, foreign minister of Chinese Com- 
munists in Peiping, cabled U. N. Jan. 8 demanding 
expulsion from Security Council of Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, Nationalist China, chairman for January. 
Jacob Malik, Soviet Union, walked out of 
council in protest against Chiang, Jan 10. Soviet 
resolution unseating Nationalist China was de- 
feated by U. S., China, France, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Britain and Norway, which had recognized 
Communist China, abstained. Malik and other 
Soviet delegates announced non-participation in 
protest. Boycott lasted 642 mos., Malik returning 
Aug. 1 to take chair of Security Council. 

U.S. Jan. 14 recalled all consular officials from 
Communist China after the latter seized the 
American consulate general in Peiping. 

Masked bandits in Boston robbed Brink’s, Inc., 
express office, Jan. 17 of $2,775,395.12, of which 
$1,218,211.29 was in cash. 

Jerusalem proclaimed capital of Israel Jan. 23. 
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India proclaimed independent republic at New 
Delhi fons 26, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president. 
ta recomnalet Fae De we Plea a 
regime in Indo-China; Sovie' 
Ho, Chi Minh and Vietminh Communist party, 
perodident Truman Jan. 31 authorized AEC. to 
produce. the hydrogen bomb (H-bomb). 


Two Long we ne ieee > _ 

Two Long Island R. R. trains met head-on on a 
temporary one-track section near Rockville Center, 
L. I., N. ¥., Feb. 17: 32 killed, 100 injured. One 
engineer was tried for second degree manslaughter 
and acquitted. Another wreck of commuting 
trains on the Long Island R. R. occurred Nov. 22 
near Richmond Hill, Queens Borough, New York, 
N. Y., when an eastbound express crashed at fu 
speed into the rear of a stalled passenger train: 
79 dead, hundreds injured. The engineer died. 

British general election, Feb. 23, returned the 
Labor party to power by majority of only 6. 

Dr. Klaus J. E. Fuchs, German-born atomic 
research physicist at Harwell, Eng., pleaded 
Mar. 1 to violating the Official Secrets 
Act and received 14 years in prison. He had 
communicated valuable atomic information to 
Russian agents since 1942. At one time he 
worked at Los Alamos. N 


Judith Copion Case 

Judith Coplon, 28, former political analyst in 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C., and Valen- 
tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 
by United Nations, were found guilty of espio- 
nage Mar. 7 in New York and sentenced to 15 
years. Gubichev’s sentence was suspended when 
he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 
had been sentenced to 5 years in 1949 Washington 
trial for stealing secret documents. The New 
York convictions were reversed by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, N. Y., Dec. 5 because the 
FBI made the arrests without a warrant and the 
Government failed to show that its evidence was 
not obtained through wire-tapping. The indict- 
ment stood. U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C., upheld 
the Washington conviction June 1, 1951, but ruled 
the case should be retried because the Government 
used illegal wire-tap evidence. Miss Coplon won 
the right to a new trial Jan. 28. 1952, when the 
Supreme Court refused to review the lower court 
Tulings on Government appeals. 


‘Mercy Killing’? Cases 

Dr. Herman N. Sander, 41, of Candia, N. H., 
Was acquitted of first degree murder in Man- 
chester, N. H., Mar. 9. He had been charged with 
the ‘mercy killing’ of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, an 
incurable cancer patient, by injecting air in her 
veins, His license was later restored. Harold A. 
Mohr, 36, Coplay, Pa., was found guilty of having 
killed his blind, cancer-stricken_brother; he was 
given 3 to 6 years in prison and fined $600 Apr. 10. 

U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 2, upheld power 
of Congressional committees to compel witnesses 
to state whether or not they were Communists, 
refusing to review lower court convictions of 
John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo for 
contempt, April 10. 

Soviet Union announced, May 4, that it had 
repatriated 1,939,163 German war prisoners and 
Only 9,717 criminals and 14 hospital patients 
were left. Chancellor Adenauer, West Germany, 
retorted the Russians had admitted holding 3,500,- 
000 at the end of the war and had not. yet 
-sceunted for 1,500,000. U. S. asked Soviet Union 
Ofily 14 to permit investigation; no result. 


c European Coal and Steel Plan 

Robt. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, pro- 
posed pooling European steel and coal May 9. The 
British Labor government rejected the plan, but 
six nations, France, West_Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed to 
a conference. They agreed to a treaty Mar. 19, 
1951; ratified June 16, 1952. 

‘Thirty were killed, 350 injured when 467 tons 
of ammunition on 4 barges blew up at South 
Amboy, N. J., May 19. The shipment was en 
route to Pakistan. On May 21, 100 drums of 
phosphorus in a chemical plant exploded there, 
detonating 100 floating mines in Raritan Bay. 

Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon and Yemen 
Signed mutual defense pact June 17. 

U. S. 82-ton flying boat Caroline Mars, fiying 
frem Honolulu to San Diego, Calif., with 144, set 
a world passenger-carrying record June 18. 

Republic of Korea invaded 2 p.m., June 24, 
(EST), by forces of the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea (Communist). Consult Index for 
Korean War. i 

Eight Hollywood personalities refusing to tell 
whether they were Communists, were convicted of 
contempt of Congress June 29. Four were sen- 
tenced to a year in jail, 2 to 6-month terms, and 
2 had sentence deferred. Six imprisoned were 
fined $1,000 each. 

Under President Truman’s orders, the Army 
seized all railroads Aug. 27 to prevent a general 


President Truman an 
Douglas C. MacArthur, with 
ferred on Wake Islanc Oct. 1 


Attempt to Kill pre 3 

Two Puerto Rican fanatics, members a na- 
tionalist movement, tried to shoot their way into 
the President’s house, Washington, Nov. 4 to 
assassinate President Truman. Guards Ned 
Griselio Torresola, New York; wounded Oscar 
Collazo, 36, New York pocketbook frame polisher, 
Pyt. Leslie Coffelt, a guard, was fatally shot; 2 


against himself. “ 

President Truman proclaimed a state of na- 
tional emergency Dec. 16, called for a united 
effort to withstand Communist aggression. 

Vietnam became a sovereign nation in the 
French Union, Dec. ae 


ERP aid to Great Britain ended Jan. 1. Britain 
received $2,694,339,000. 

Iise Koch was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by a German court in Frankfort Jan. 15, for in- 
citing the murder of a Buchenwald prisoner. 

William W. Remington, Commerce Dept. em- 
ployee, was convicted of perjury in New York 
Feb. 7, and sentenced to 5 years and fined $2,000. 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed decision Aug. 22, 
sent case back for retrial. Remington was con- 
victed Jan. 27, 1953 on 2 counts of a new 5-count 
perjury indictment, and sentenced Feb. 4, 1953 to 
3 years. Conviction upheld by Court of Appeals. 
He died in prison Nov. 24, 1954, after a beating 
by 2 convicts, 

The 22nd amendment to the Constitution, limit- 
ing presidents to 2 terms, was adopted Feb. 26. 

Senate Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.) ch., exposed nation-wide crimi- 
nal organizations that reaped huge illegal profits, 
used these funds to enter legitimate businesses, 
influenced politicians and bought protection. Pre- 
liminary report, Feb. 28, said gambling took over 
$20 billion a year. Full report May 1, named 2 
major crime syndicates in New York and Chicago. 


Rosenberg Conspiracy 


Three Americans—Julius Rosenberg; his wife, 
Ethel, and Morton Sobell—were found guilty Mar. 
29, of conspiracy to commit wartime sabotage. 
Rosenbergs sentenced to death, Sobell to 30 
years. Appeals denied. David Greenglass, brother 
of Mrs. Rosenberg and a state witness, received 15 
years in prison. Rosenbergs executed at Sing Sing 
prison, Ossining, N.Y., June 19, 1953. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
opened in Paris Apr. 2 Supreme Hq., Allied Pow- 
ers, Europe (SHAPE). 

President Truman relieved Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur of his commands in the Far East Apr. 11 
for ignoring presidential directives on clearing 
statements on policy. Senatorial inquiry, May 3- 
June 27, disclosed General’s zeal for victory and 
imperfect liaison with Washington. See summary, 
Woritp ALMaNnac for 1952. 

La Prensa, independent Buenos Aires newspaper, 
Was expropriated by the Argentine government 
Apr. 12, turned over to Pakor federation. Re- 
stored to owners, Paz family, 1956. 

West Germany adopted co-determination plan 
Apr. 19, giving 500,000 coal and steel workers 
equal rights with industry owners. 

William N. Oatis, Associated Press correspondent 
in Prague, was arrested April 26 as spy by Czecho- 
slovakia, tried and sentenced July 4 to 10 years in 
prison. U. S. denounced ‘‘mock trial’’ defended 
legitimate news gathering, enacted economic re- 
prisals. Oatis was freed May 16, 1953. 

Denmark and the U.S. signed a pact Apr. 27, 
for joint defense of Greenland for duration of 
North Atlantic treaty. 

Iran nationalized its oil Apr. 30, retroactive to 


Se OreErntes property of the Anglo- 
.Oil Co. (British). Iran signed a 25-yr. 
ia th ae, ate firms, Aug. 31, 1954, to re- 

U.N. General ' Assemb oted arms 
against Communist nine May $ spies x 
-explosion at Easington, Eng., killed 


81 way 20. ; 

People’s Republic of China (Communist) an- 
nounced the “‘peaceful liberation’’ of Tibet May 
27. A 17-point agreement was signed May 23 
in Peiping permitting Chinese Communist troops 
to be stationed in Tibet. Chinese insisted on 
readmission of exiled Panchen Lama to Tibet. 
Dalai Lama acknowledged the agreement Oct. 24. 

Floods in Kans., Mo., Okla., July 11, killed 41; 
damage $1 billion. 

Tariff concessions by the U.S. to the Soviet 
Union,» Communist China and all Communist- 
dominated lands were suspended Aug. 1. Con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade freed the U.S. from trade obli- 
gations toward Czechoslovakia Sept. 27. 
Manchurian flood, Aug., 1,800 dead, 3,000 miss- 
ing, according to Mukden. 

Hurricane, Aug. 18, killed 148 in Caribbean area, 
wrecked Port Royal, Jamaica. 

Transcontinental television ‘inaugurated Sept. 4, 
with President Truman’s address at the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco. 

Azores were brought into NATO network Sept. 
6, by U.S.-Portugal treaty giving U.S. right. 

Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco 
Sept. 8, by U.S. and 48 other nations. 

NATO Council, at Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 15-20, 
approved entry of Turkey and Greece to the 
NATO,. and at Rome, Nov. 28, endorsed a Euro- 
cao army. U.S. Senate ratified entries, Jan, 29, 
s A revolt against Perén regime in Argentina by 
: factions of the country’s armed forces was crushed 
- Sept. 28. Perén was reelected president Nov. 11. 

Princess Elizabeth of England and husband Duke 
of Edinburgh, toured Canada Oct. 8-Nov. 12, 
visited President Truman in Washington Oct. 31. 

Typhoon in Japan Oct. 14, killed 448, injured 

a 1,755, destroyed 12,000 houses and 1,100 ships. 
.S. Ends War with Germany 

War between Germany and the U.S. formally 
ended Oct. 19. Great Britain and France ended 
war with Germany July 9. 

General election in Great Britain Oct. 25, re- 
turned the Conservative government to power. 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee, Labor, was suc- 
ceeded by Winston Churchill Nov. 8. 

Bank of England, after 19 years, resumed con- 
trol of British currency, Nov. 7. 

Great Britain, France, Turkey and the U.S. 
announced plans for a Middle East defense com- 
mand against outside aggression, Nov. 10, sent 

4 statement of principles to Arab nations and Israel. 
Union of South Africa accepted membership Nov. 
12, Australia Dec. 5. Soviet Union warned Arab 
states and Israel against joining. 

U.S.A.F. C-47 forced down in Hungary Nov. 19. 
Crewmen, charged with border violation, released 
Dec. 28, after U.S. paid $120,000 in ‘‘fines.’’ U.S. 
closed Hungarian consulates in New York and 
Cleveland, banned travel in Hungary. 


SA? 


1952 

Fire in Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 7, destroyed 
$4,000,000 boardwalk property. 

Newark Airport was closed Feb. 11, following 3 
fatal crashes in 2 months in nearby Elizabeth, 
N. J. Controls were instituted and the field re- 
opened Nov. 15, after completion of a new runway. 

Railroad accident 20 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
Mar. 4, killed 119, injured 250. 

Under the Mutuai Security Act, U.S. and Brazil 
signed a military assistance pact Mar. 15. Similar 
agreements by the U.S. with Ecuador Feb. 26, 
Peru Feb. 22, Cuba Mar, 7, Chile Apr. 4 and Co- 
lombia Apr. 17. Mexico rejected U.S. terms. 

South African Supreme Court decision Mar. 20, 
invalidating a law-putting colored voters on_sepa- 
rate lists was rejected by Prime Minister Daniel 
F. Malan, who set up a Parliamentary High Court, 
dominated by his party, to give parliament prece- 

- dence over the Supreme Court. The High Court 

a set aside the Supreme Court decision, and was it- 
self declared illegal by the Appellate Court, South 
Africa’s highest tribunal. 


Tornadoes in Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Alabama, Mar. 21, 
killed 236, injured 1,000. 

Missouri, Mississippi and Red Rivers flooded 


Midwest; 3 killed, 100,000 homeless, 2,500,000 
acres flooded, damage $300,000,000, Apr. 6-26 
Steel Industry Seizure Ruled Illegal 

President Truman ordered Secy. .of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer Apr. 8, to seize and operate the 
nation’s steel mills to avert a strike by 600,000 CIO 
Onited Steélworkers. Seizure was ruled illegal by 
the Supreme Court June 2; strike followed June 3, 

" was settled July 24. 
British DeHavilland Comet, London to Johan- 
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nesburg, South Africa, 6,724 mi. in less than 24 
hrs., opened first jetliner passenger service, May 2. 
U.S. railroads, under Army control since Aug. a 
1950, were returned to their owners Ma; 23, 
ig a oats ee carr: oe and 
ed a 16-month contract cover 150,- 
000 workers on 130 lines. ae 

Peace. contract between West Germany, U.S., 
Great Britain and France was signed in Bonn, 
May 26. Allied high commissions abolished, 

Treaty founding the European Defense Com- 
munity signed in Paris May 21, by France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. Reciprocal aid pacts signed between 
pee pr and the EDC. France rejected EDC, 

ug. ‘ 

Gen, Matthew B. Ridgway, U.S. commander in 
Korea, succeeded Gen. of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as SHAPE commander in Europe, May 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO Chief of 
Staff, succeeded Ridgway. July 11, 1953. 

House committee investigating the Katyn forest 
massacre of 15,000 Poles announced July 2, that 
the Soviet Union was responsible. 

Puerto Rico became the first commonwealth of 
the U.S. July 25, after President Truman ap- 
proved constitution July 3. 

King Farouk of Egypt was forced to abdicate 
July 26, after Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, 51, 
seized power in a coup July 23. 

William Schneiderman, alleged acting head of 
the Communist party in the U.S,, and 13 others 
were found guilty in Los Angeles Aug. 5, of con- 
spiring to overthrow the U.S. Hach was sentenced 
to 5 years and fined $10,000. They appealed. In 
Baltimore, 6 Communist party members were 
found guilty of conspiracy Apr. 1, and were given 
2 to 5 years and fined $1,000 each. Appeal denied. 

West Germany agreed Sept. 10, to pay Israel 
$822;000,000 over 12 to 14 years as indemnity for 
Nazi and anti-Semitic acts. : 

Soviet Union vetoed admission of Libya to the 
U.N. Sept. 16; of Japan Sept. 18. 

Britain successfully completed its first atomic 
test off northwest Australia Oct. 3, detonating a 
bomb aboard a naval vessel. 

Commuter train accident at Middlesex, Eng.. 
Oct. 8, killed 111, injured 200. 

Typhoon in the Philippines killed 440, Oct. 21. 

Tran ended diplomatic relations with Britain 
Oct. 22, charging interference. Britain refused to 
accept Iranian terms on Anglo-Iranian oil claims 


Eisenhower Elected President 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower (Rep.) was elected 
President of the U.S. Nov. 4, receiving the largest 
popular vote in U.S. history and winning 442 
electoral votes to Adlai E. Stevenson’s 89. Re- 
publican party gained control of House and had 
Senate by one vote. 

Chaim Weizmann, 77, pres. of Israel, died Novy, 
9. Yitzhak Ben-Zvi became president Dec. 8. 

AEC announced tests at Eniwetok Atoll Nov. 
16, contributing to hydrogen bomb research. Ob- 
servers reported the test island had disappeared. 

In Prague, 11 purged Communists, including 
Vladimir Clementis and Rudolf Slansky, were 
hanged Dec. 3, for espionage and treason. 

Prof. Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was indicted on 17 perjury counts by a 
Federal grand jury in Washington, Dec. 16, as a 
result of his testimony, February and March, 1952, 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
investigating the extent to which the Institute of 
Pacific Relations influenced U.S. policy in the Far 
East. He pleaded not guilty. Federal Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl dismissed 4 counts May 2, 1953; 
Government, Aug. 24, 1953, asked that they be 
restored. Federal Court of—Appeals restored 2 
counts, July 8, 1954. The attorney general ordered 
all charges dismissed June 28, 1955. 

Alan Nunn May, British scientist who gave 
atom secrets to the U.S.S.R., was released from 
prison Dec. 29, after serving 6 yrs. 8 mos. of 
his 10-yr. term. 1953 


In the Soviet Union, 9 doctors were arrested 
Jan. 13, for allegedly plotting to kill Russian 
leaders. They were released Apr. 4 by new regime. 

Eisenhower ended the neutralization of For- 
mosa by the U.S. 7th Fleet. s 

In New York, Jan. 21, 13 secondary Communist 
leaders, on trial since Apr. 15, 1952, were con- 
victed of conspiracy to teach and adyocate the 
overthrow of the U.S. government, They were 
given 3 years and fines of $6,000. They refused 
a court offer to go to Russia instead of to prison 
and appealed. : 

North Sea storm and spring flood tides devastated 
coastal areas of the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Britain, Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Over 2,000 people died, 
1,783 of them in the Netherlands. 

High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community set_up a single market for coal Feb. 
10, for steel May 1. Six member nations agreed 
to scrap tariffs and import quotas within the Com- 
munity. Draft charter for limited European po- 
litical federation was completed Mar. 10. 


esgermate, ander land form, 
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key signed a 5-yr. 
treaty of friendship and defense gesinst aggres- 
sion in Ankara, Feb. 28; ratified May 18. 

Joseph V. Stalin, 73, premier of the Soviet 
Union 29 years, died in Moscow, Mar. 5. 

Mau Mau society, secret anti-white organiza- 
tion in Kenya, Africa, climaxed sporadic attacks 
in the colony by musagrine 71 and wounding 
100 of their fellow Kikuyu tribesmen in a raid 
on Lari, near Nairobi, Mar. 26. 500 arrests made, 
'7 sentenced to death. Jomo Kenyatta, tribal 

der, found guilty Apr. 8, of organizing the 
Mau Mau, was sentenced to 7 yrs. In June groups 
allegedly covering Mau Mau ‘activities were de- 
clared illegal, Unrest and terrorism grew out of 
demands by Kikuyu that 12,000 sq. mi. of Kenya 
highlands be turned over to the natives. 

U.S. Atomic Aid Pledged to NATO 

NATO Council ended its 11th meeting in Paris, 
Apr. 25, adopting long-range rearmament pro- 
gram for an extended emergency, discarding a 
1952 premise that the threat of Russian aggres- 
sion would be at peak in 1954. Goals for armed 
forces were cut; U.S. Peron power was pledged 
to aid against aggression. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind.-Ore.) spoke for 22 
hhrs., 26 mins.,. Apr. 25, against a pending offshore 
lands bill. It was longest continuous speech in 
Senate history, surpassing one by Sen. Robert 
M. LaFollette of Wis. in.1908 by 4 hrs., 3 mins. 


India nationalized its 9 operating airlines May: 


8, following parliamentary authorization May 5, 
to adapt private industry to India’s 5-yr. plan. 

President Eisenhower signed a bill May 22, giv- 
ing states title to submerged coastal lands. Su- 
preme Court, June, 1947, and June, 1950, de- 
clared Federal government had ‘paramount 
Tights,’ and recognized power of Congress to trans- 
fer title. Court, Mar. 15, 1954, rejected state 
motions to upset the law. 

William Perl, jet propulsion expert, was found 
guilty May 22, of lying in 1950, when he said he 
did not know Julius Rosenberg and Morton Sobell, 
convicted atom spies. He received 5 yrs., June 5 

Mount Everest Scalea 

Mount Everest, 29,028 ft., (Figures revised by 
India, 1954) was conquered May 29, by Edmond P, 
Hillary of New Zealand and Tensing Norkay, 
Nepalese living in India. Expedition was under Col, 
Henry C. J. Hunt, Briton. 

Elizabeth II crowned queen, Westminster Abbey, 
London, June 2. 

Demonstration by workers in East Berlin against 
increased work quotas June 16, erupted into an 
anti-Communist riot by 20,000 to 50,000 people 
June 17, and became a general strike involving 
200,000 in East Germany. Soviet troops quelled 
disturbances, killing 16. Concessions granted; East 
German government reorganized, July. 

Egypt was proclaimed a republic June 19, by its 
military junta. Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
Was named president and premier, Lt. Col. 
Gamel .Abdel Nasser became premier, Apr. 18, 
1954. Attempted assassination of Nasser, Oct. 26, 
1954, caused removal of Naguib from presidency, 

President Eisenhower July 10, offered to send 
$15,000,000 worth of food to relieve hunger in 
East Germany. He ignored refusals, and ship- 
ments arriving at rate of 5,000 tons a week were 
used to replenish West German stocks used July 
27-Oct. 10 to feed East Germans, who flocked 
to West Berlin distribution centers. 

Lavrenti P. Beria, first deputy premier of the 
Soviet Union, was dismissed July 10, as an enemy 
of the people. He was executed Dec. 23, along 
with 6 of his aides. Purge extended to Georgia, 
the Ukraine, Byelorussia and other Soviet states. 

John R. H. Christie, slayer of 7 women, in- 
cluding his wife, was hanged in England, July 15. 
He had sealed bodies in the walls of his apart- 
ment and buried others in a garden. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-O.), 63, died in New 
York, July 31. Buried in Cincinnati, Aug. 4. 

Japan and the U.S,, Aug. 6, signed a Mutual 
Security Agreement. 

Pee eon pee one signed by the U.S. 
an ne Republic o orea in Seoul, Aug. 8, i- 
fied Jan. 26, 1954, a oneee 

Mohammed Mossadegh was ousted as premier 
of Iran, Aug. 19, by supporters of Shah Moham- 
med Riza Pahlevi after Mossadegh, with aid of 
Communists, had seized rdyalist leaders and forced 
the Shah to flee the country. Mossadegh was 
tried and sentenced Dec. 21, to 3 yrs. in prison. 

Soviet Union, Aug. 20, announced the test of a 
hydrogen bomb 

France and Cambodia signed an agreement 
Aug. 29, giving Cambodia full control of court 
pe pote eee On Oct. 22, Laos was ac- 

ull independence and so ithi 
the French Union. vorelen ye aus 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s coalition gOv- 


Un-American Activi ee. 

President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Joseph Laniel of France ended a 
5-day conference in Bermuda, Dec. 8. They 
agreed on unified action to protect the West and 
proposed exchanging atomic energy data. In @ 
speech the U.N. General Assembly, Dec. 8, 
President Eisenhower urged the major powers to 
cooperate in developing peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. He proposed donations of nuclear ma- 
terials to an international pool. 

U.S. returned administrative control over the 
Amami Islands 1o Japan, Dec. 24, but retained 
defense rights. 1954 


Nautilus, first atomic-powered submarine, was 
launched at Groton, Conn., Jan. 21. 


Representatives Wounded in Washington 


Five members of Congress were wounded in the 
House of Representatives, Mar. 1, by 4 Puerto 
Ricans, one a woman, who fired pistols at random 
from a spectators’ gallery, shouting for inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. Representatives re- 
covered. Attackers were sentenced to prison. 

Israeli bus, 15 aboard, was ambushed near Beer- 
sheeba, Israel, Mar. 17; il persons were killed. 

East Germany became a sovereign state, accord- 
ing to a Soviet announcement Mar. 26, but Rus- 
sian troops remained for security functions. 

A bid by the Soviet Union Mar. 31, to join the 
NATO in return for agreement by the-U.S. and 
Western Europe for a Soviet-sponsored European 
security pact was rejected by the U.S. as an at- 
tempt to weaken European defenses. = 

U.S. Air Force Academy was created by legisla- 
tion signed by the President, Apr. 1. Site near 
Colorado Springs. Colo. was chosen, but the 
Academy was activated temporarily at Lowry Air 
Force Base, Aug. 14. 

AEC reported Apr. 12 that the security clear- 
ance of Dr, J. Robert Oppenheimer had been 
withdrawn Dec. 22, 1953, on orders from the 
President. Inquiries on charges of Communist 
associations and opposition to development of the 
hydrogen bomb ended June 29 with the AEC vot- 
ing 4 to 1 against reinstating the scientist because 
of ‘‘proof of fundamental defects in his charac- 
ter,’’ and because his association with known 
Communists ‘‘extended far beyond the tolerable 
limits of prudence and restraint.’?’ Oppenheimer 
was not found to be disloyal. 

USSR ended diplomatic relations with Aus- 
tralia, Apr. 23, after Vladimir M. Petrov, a 
member of the Soviet embassy, was given political 
asylum. He had disclosed operation of a spy ring. 

Geneva Conference on Far Eastern Affairs, Apr. 
26-July 21, by foreign ministers of 19 nations, 
including Communist China. Free elections in 
Korea foundered on Communist objections to 
U.-N. supervision. Armistice, effective Aug. 11, 
ended 742 years of war in Indo-China, with 
French withdrawal, Vietminh won 177,000 sa. mi. 
and 12,000,000 pop. from Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos to vote on unified government. 

India and Communist China entered an 8-yr. 
pact Apr. 29, for ‘‘peaceful co-existence.”’ India 
recognized Tibet as part of China. ~ 

Racial segregation in public schools was ruled 
unconstitutional in a unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court, May 17., Decision “applied to pub- 
lic schools systems in 21 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

President ordered the AEC, June 17, to nego- 
tiate a 25-yr. contract with the Dixon-Yates 
group to construct a $107,250,000 private power 
plant at West Memphis, Ark., to supply power to 
the TVA for use by the AEC. He ordered contract 
cancelled July 11, 1955, after Memphis, Tenn., 
voted to build its own plant. 

Anti-Communist Guatemalan forces, organized 
in Honduras, invaded Guatemala, June 18. Goy- 
ernment of Pres. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman was 
overthrown and a cease-fire was reached June 
29. Lt. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, rebel leader, 
became pres. Sept. 1, when junta resigned. 

Village of Dadra in the Portuguese colony of 
Damao on the west coast of India was seized by 
Indian nationalists (United Front of Goa), July 
22. Seven other villages were seized by July 329. 
Capture of Goa, Portuguese enclave, failed 
when Portuguese resistance strengthened Aug. 16. 

Egypt and Britain entered an agreement July 


19) ending British occupation of 
zone in less than 2 years. 
Greece and Yugosla signed 20- 


Turkey, 
year treaty 
cooperation Aug. 9. 

Communist party in the U.S. was outlawed by 
an act signed by the President, Aug. 24. Mem- 
bership in the party was not made a crime. 

France rejected EDC treaty Aug. 30, ending EDC. 

Hurricane Carol hit New England and eastern 
Long Island, Aug. 30; 68 killed, $500,000,000 
damage. Hurricane Edna hit New England and 
New Brunswick, Canada, Sept. 11, killing 23. 
Hurricane Florence killed 5 on the Gulf Coast _of 
Mexico, Sept. 12. a 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty signed 
in Manila, Sept. 8 by the U.S., Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the «Philippines, Paki- 
stan and Thailand. 

London conference attended by 7 Western Euro- 
pean nations, Canada and the U.S. ended Oct. 3, 
with agreement, based on the 1948 Brussels treaty, 
to integrate West Germany with Western Europe. 
New organization was named the Western Euro- 
pean Union, Oct. 11 at Paris. 

Italy and Yugoslavia initialed an agreement in 
London, Oct. 5, ending their 9-yr. dispute over 
the Free Territory of Trieste. Zone A went to 
Italy, Zone B to-Yugoslavia. Anglo-American 
occupation ended Oct. 26. 

Agreement signed in Paris, Oct. 23, provided for 
West German sovereignty and would permit West 
Germany to rearm and enter the NATO and the 
WEU. Saar agreement provided for an interna- 
tionalized zone but gave France economic and 
political privileges until final peace treaty. 

French enclaves of Karikal, Mahe, Pondicherry 
and Yanaon were transferred to India, Nov. 1. 

Democrats, Nov. 2, won control of Senate, 48-47, 
and House, 232-203. Elected 18 of 33 governors. 
New York went Democratic by 11,000. 

Communist China reported Nov. 23, that a mili- 
tary court had sentenced 13»Americans, 11 of 
them airmen, to prison terms of 4 yrs. to life for 
alleged spying. U.S. termed the charges false. 
Senate voted 67 to 22, Dec. 2, to condemn Sen. 
Jos. R. McCarthy (R., Wis.) for contempt of a 
Senate elections subcommittee for abuse of its 
members and for insults to the Senate during in- 
vestigation, Apr. 22-June 17, of charges brought by 
the Dept. of the Army vs. Sen. McCarthy, growing 
out of the Senator’s investigation of subversive 
pomatics. For summary see WorLD ALMANAC for 
1 


Dr. Saml. H. Sheppard was convicted Dec. 21 
of murder (2nd degree) of wife, sentenced to life. 
His mother committed suicide Jan. 7, his father 

ied Jan. 18, 1955. 2 

1955 

= About 100 Costa Rican rebels seized Villa Que- 
sada by planes Jan. 11 and were dislodged. Costa 
Rica appealed to the Org. of American States for 
aid. U.S. sent 4 Mustang fighter. planes Jan. 16. 

Congress Jan. 28 approved President Eisen- 
hower’s request for emergency powers to permit 
U.S. forces to protect Formosa and the Pescadores, 
assist in consolidating Nationalist Chinese forces 
and take action if Communist Chinese invaded. 
President said forces were needed for defense only. 

Units of U.S. ith Fleet helped evacuate 25,000 
Nationalist Chinese soldiers and 17,000 civilians 
from Taschens, Feb. 6-11. 

Georgi M. Malenkov, head of council and 
premier, USSR, resigned Feb. 8 to become deputy 
premier. Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin succeeded. 

Iraq signed a treaty of mutual defense with 
Turkey Feb. 24. 

Lt. Gen. Anthony C. McCauliffe made com- 
mander USA in Europe Feb. 8. 3 

Winston Churchill, 80, retired as British prime 
minister Apr.-5, was knighted by Queen and suc- 
ceeded by Sir Anthony Eden Apr. 6. Eden won a 
working majority in the general elections May 
26, when Conservatives with 324 seats had majority 
of 59, Labor won 277, but polled 942,000 fewer 
votes than the Conservatives and associates. Only 
16% of electorate voted. Sir Winston was chosen 
M. C. for Woodford and 24 women won seats. 

a Dr. Albert Einstein died at Princeton, N. J., 
Apr. 18, 76. : 

First conference of 29 Asian-African countries 
Apr. 18-27 at Bandung, Indonesia, endorsed 
elimination of colonialism; independence, self- 
determination and U. membership for all. 
Chou En-lai, premier of Communist China, an- 
nounced willingness of Chinese to negotiate with 
U.S. over relaxing Formosa and Far Eastern 
tensions. Prime Minister Nehru, India, condemned 
NATO as protector of colonialism. 

Federal Republic of West Germany became a 
sovereign state May 5 when ratifications were de- 
posited in Bonn. U.S. completed ratification Apr. 
21. President Eisenhower signed an order ending 
U.S. occupation but troops remained on a contrac- 
tual_ basis. < 

Giovanni Gronchi was inaugurated president of 
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Italy, May 11. 

A 20-yr. treaty of mutual defense was signed 
at Warsaw May 14 by USSR, Albania, Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and 
MAusitian state + 

ustrian state treaty, restoring sovereignty to 
the Republic of Austria, signed May 15, by total 
wets of U.S., Britain, France and USSR, ae 

Six high officials of USSR, led by Nikolai A. 
Bulganin, premier, N. S. Khrushchev, first secy. 
of the Central Committee, went Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, May 26, for 6 day meeting with 
Marshal Tito and to make amends for the 7 years 
of abuse and estrangement initiated by Stalin. 
The Soviet concession recognizing ‘“‘different 
forms of socialistic development’’ was considered 
a victory for Yugoslavia. 

The U.S. Supreme Court May 31 reaffirmed the 
principle of public education without racial 
discrimination and said all provisions of Federal, 
state and local law must honor this principle. It 
gave local authorities the task of integrating 
schools and instructed Federal courts to require 
a prompt and reasonable start toward desegrega- 


tion, allowing time for adjustment. 


Communist China May 31-Aug. 3 released 15 air- 
men illegally held. U.S. continued negotiations at 
Geneva on ambassadorial level. 

_ President Eisenhower July 11 ordered cancella- 
tion of AEC contract with Dixon-Yates utility 
group to build private power plant at West Mem- 
phis, Ark., to supplement TVA needs, because 
City of Memphis decided to build its own plant. 

Seawolf, second atomic submarine, launched 
July 21, Groton, Conn. 

A meeting of heads of state ‘‘at the summit” 
proposed by U.S., Great Britain and France, to 
the USSR, took place July 18-23 in Geneva, 
Switzerland, with President Eisenhower top ne- 
gotiator for the U.S. It was followed by a meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers, Oct. 27-Nov. 16, 
with Secy. of State Dulles acting for U.S, For 
summary see Foreign Relations. 

Indians agitated for Goa Aug. 15, 22 dead in 
riots in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras. India broke 
off relations with Portugal Aug. 8 because the 
latter refused to negotiate on Goa. 


Peron Ousted in Argentina 


Juan D. Peron, president, and dictator of Argen- 
tina, was deposed Sept. 19 after a military revolt 
begun June 16 by naval and marine corps units. 
He fled to Paraguay, Nicaragua and Panama. 
He had abolished civil liberties, built the General 
Confederation of Labor into a supporting force, 
separated Roman Catholic church from schools, 
hurt the economy. Maj. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi 
became provisional pres. Sept. 23, was displaced 
Nov. 13 by a military junta, which chose Maj. 
Gen. Pedro Aramburu prov. pres. He enforced civil 
liberties, dissolved the Peronist party, restored 
the newspaper La Prensa to its owner, Dr. A, 
Gainza Paz. 

President Eisenhower suffered a heart attack 
Sept. 24 in Denver. He flew back to Washington 
Nov. 11 and for a time transacted business at his 
Gettysburg farm. On Sept. 26 stock market prices 
lost over $12 billion in values, partly because 
market was oversold, but recovered gradually. 

Princess Margaret, sister of Queen Elizabeth 
II announced Nov. 1 that she would not marry 
Group Capt. Peter Townsend, RAF, being ‘‘mind- 
ful of the church's teaching that Christian mar- 
riage is indisoluble and conscious of my duty to 
the Commonwealth.’’ The Captain was the in- 
jured party in a divorce action. Newspapers called 
the Princess a victim of ‘‘brainwashing.’’ 

Merger of America’s two largest labor organiza- 
tions was effected Dec. 5, under the name Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. Geo..~Meany became pres., 
Walter Reuther became vice pres. in charge of 
the industrial dept. The merged AFL-CIO had a 
membership estimated at 15,000,000. 


Storms Cause Heavy Loss 


Between Jan. 5 and Dec. 19, 1955, 13 tropical 
storms hit the U.S., leaving 218 dead and a loss 
of over $1 billion. Nine reached hurricane in- 
tensity, 3 hitting the North Carolina coast sw. 
of Cape Hatteras; 2 hurricanes and 1 tropical 
hitting the Vera Cruz-Tampico shore line in 
Mexico, and 2 tropical storms hitting Louisiana. 
Hurricane Connie, Aug. 3-13 drenched the Atlantic 
coast with La Guardia airfield registering 12.20 
in. in 38 hrs. Hurricane Diane, Aug. 10-19, was 
the most damaging in New England and Penn- 
sylvania, with 18 in. in Connecticut near Hart- 
ford and 184 deaths. Both hurricanes caused large 
floods. Heavy rains in northern California brought 
floods, with 30 in. at Blue Canyon. The Feather 
and Yuba rivers broke through levees and flooded 
cities. In these floods 74 died and loss was esti- 
mated at $150,000,000. 
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Chief 


1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, Pr t of 
the Gnited States, in Washington: died April 15. 

1876—June 4. Abdul ee ae eas pa on 

1881—March 13. Alexander II, 0 10 . 
James A. Garfield, President of the United States, 
in Washington; died Sept. 19. 
a ea 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 

icago. 
Beer a Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 

sident of France. 

1896—May i, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uruguay. 

1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress beth 
of Austria. 

1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tucky.—July 29. Humbert I, King of Italy. 

1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed for the crime Oct. 29. 

1903—June1i1. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. 

1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Governor of Linland. 

1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 

1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Philippe, Crown Prince. 

1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 

1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 
sia.—Noy. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 
Dominican Republic. P 

Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Premier of Spain. 

1913—Jan. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
of War.—Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President 
of Mexico and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.— March 18. George, King of Greece. 


Ignited World War I 


1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(later part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. 

1915—July 28, Guillaume Sam, President of Haiti. 

1916—Oct, Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian 
Premier, in Vienna. 

1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 12. Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, at Perm.—July 18. Nicho- 
las II, abdicated Czar of Russia; his wife,, the 
Czarina Alexandra; their son, Czarevitch Alexis, 
and their daughters, Grand Duchesses Olga, Tati- 
ana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 members of their 
household were murdered in cold blood by Bol- 
sheviki at Ekaterinburg.—July 31. German Field 
Marshal von HEichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Noy. 
Count Tisza, Premier of Hungary, in Budapest.— 
Dec. 14, Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 

1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer ot Af- 
ghanistan, in Laghman.—Feb. 21, Kurt Eisner, 
Bavarian Premier, in Munich.—April 12, War Min- 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony.—Oct. 8, Hugo 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin, 

1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 

1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- 
drid.—Aug. »-26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, former Presi- 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
cials, Lisbon.—Noy. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Premier, in Tokyo. 

1922—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 
son, in London.—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
German Foreign Minister, in Berlin.—Aug. 22. 
Gen, Michael Collins, Irish Free State Prime 
eee, She = Bandon, County Cork.— 

ec. 16. Gabrie arutowicz, first Presiden 
Polish Republic, in Warsaw. aes) 


Pancho Villa 


1923—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet 7 
Minister, in Rome.—June 4. Cardinal Soldeeie 
Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa;'in Spain.—June 
29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, first Vice-President of 
Venezuela, in Caracas.—July 20. Gen. Francisco 
“Pancho’” Villa, ex-rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico 
_1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
eet ae Italian Parliament. 

26 ay . Gen. Simon Petlur 
en ‘Si fara in Paris. uz Heager zor 
—July 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-Presi 
oe eae) State. e ee te 
1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-Presi 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova.—June 20. Biachan Re 
ditch, leader of Croatian Peasant Party. Paul 
Raditch, his nephew; and Dr. George Basaritchik. 
—duly 17. Gen. Aivaro Obregon, President-elect 
aa in fags Angel, Mexico. 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon.—No A ier 
Hamaguchi, Tokyo. Oa Saige 

1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 


Attack on Franklin D. Roosevelt 


1933—Feb. 15. In Miami, Fla., J 
gara, anarchist, shot.at President-elect in. 
Tet Yetaliy wounded“ mayor ‘snton d. “Cermak, of 
a 6. , 


Otto Planetta convic and ed.—Oct. 9, 
Marseilles, King der I of Yugoslavia, and 
French Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou, by 
Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian.—Dec. 1. Sergei 
Mironoyich Kirov, Communist official, Leningrad. 

1935—-Sept. 8. U.S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 
in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Cari Austin Weiss, 
who was slain py Long’s bodyguards. 

1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyo Ta- 
kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, ex-Premier, 
and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo. 


Trotsky Slain 


1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 
63, exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico City. 
1942—May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Deputy 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, in bomb explosion 
near Lidice; hundreds of Czechs executed in re- 
prisal by Germans, and Lidice levelled.—Dec. 24. 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 61, in Algiers. 
1944—Nov. 6. Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guinness), 
British Resident Minister, in Cairo, Egypt. 
1945—Feb. 24. Premier Ahmed Maher Pasha in 
the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo. 
1946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old King 
of Siam, dead of bullet in palace in Bangkok— 
July 21, Gualberto Villarroel, President of Bo- 
livia, in La Paz. 
1947—March 27. Col. Gen. Karl Swierczewski, 
Polish Vice Minister of National Defense, near 
Sanok.—July 19. U Aung San, de facto Premier of 
the Burmese Interim Government, and five top 
aids, by a band led by U Saw, former Premier, U 
Saw and five accomplices were hanged May 8, 1948. 
1948—Jan. 30. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 78, shot 
in New Delhi, India, by Nathuran Vinayak Godse, 
36.—Sept. 17. Count Folke Bernadotte, U. N. 
Mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Israeli-held 
area_of Jerusalem; Col. Andre Serot, ot French 
Air Force, also killed.—Sept. 18. U Tin Tut, ex- 
Foreign Minister of Burma, anti-Communist, slain 
by bomb in Rangoon.—Dec. 28. Premier Mahmoud 
Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt, 60, in Cairo. 
1949—June 2. Kim Koo, 73, leader of Korean 
Independence party, in Seoul, South Korea.—July 
18. Col. Francisco Javier Arana, chief of staff of 
Guatemalan Army, in Guatemala City.—Dec. 4. 
Duncan Stewart, Governor of Sarawak. in Kuching. 
1950—Nov. 13. Col. C. Delgado Chalbaud, Presi- 
ooeete aa aes ih acre 
—Mar. A 1 azmara, anti-Comm 
Premier of Iran, in Teheran.—July 16. Rides 
Solh, former Premier of Lebanon, in Amman, Jor- 
dan.—July 20. King Abdullah Ibn Ul-Hussein of 
Jordan, in the Old City of Jerusalem.—July 31, 
Brig. Gen. Charles M. Chanson, French Commis- 
sioner for South Vietnam, and Gov. Lap Thanh of 
South Vietnam.—Oct. 6. Sir Henry Gurney, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner for Malaya, near Kuala 
Lumpur.—Oct. 16. Liaquat Ali Khan, prime min- 
ister of Pakistan, in Rawalpindi.—Oct. 29. Jean de. 
pavmone rea Pray eeiaraad for Cambodia, at 
omp —Nov. . Cyr jusman, Briti 
Consul at Jidda, Saudi Arabia. Se ae 
1953—July 1. Prince Azzedine Bey, in Tunis. 
1954—Sept. 18. Kou Voravong, defense minister 
of Laos, by terrorists in Vientiane, Laos. 
1955—Jan. 2. Jose Antonio Remon, President of 
Panama, by machine gun at race track, Panama. 


Assassination Attempts 


1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassin - 
dent Truman, two men identified as apr ae . 
Puerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio Tor- 
resola and Oscar Col!azo—tried to shoot their way 
into Blair House. Torresola was killed, and a 
guard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was fatally shot Col- 
lazo, wounded, recovered and was tried and con- 
were Eta 7, 1951. for the murder of Coffelt. His 

entence was commuted to li isonr 

by President Truman, July 24, Toba. Snpriscnmiiy 

1955—June 23. Pres. Wm S. Tubman of Li- 


: teas’ 
Se ak Setaned death from 3 bullets; 7 Sentenced to 


z 
ai 


ni . Panorama of 1857—One Hundred Years Ago 
- PANORAMA OF 1857—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Dred Scott Decision Arouses North; Great Mutiny in India 


On Mar. 6, 1857, two days after Jas. Buchanan, 
Democrat, was inaugurated 15th President, the 
U. S. Supreme Court handed down the famous 
Dred Scott decision, which defied the northern 
Stand against slavery. Six justices, led by Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney of Maryland (Jackson’s 
attorney general, but southern sympathizer) ap- 
Proved; 3 dissented. The case was Dred Scott vs. 
Sandford (19 Howard 393). 

Dred Scott, a Negro, in 1834 was taken by his 
master, Dr. Emerson, from Missouri, a slave state, 
to Fort Armstrong, Illinois, free territory by virtue 
of the Northwest ordinance. In 1836 Emerson 
took Scott to Fort Snelling, Minnesota, from 
which slavery was excluded by the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820. In 1838 Emerson returned to 
Missouri with Scott and sold him to John F. A. 
Sandford of New York. _ 

In Missouri Scott sued for freedom on the 
ground that he had become free by living in non- 
slave territory. The lower Missouri court found 
in his favor, 1848. The Missouri supreme court 
reversed it and sent the suit back to the lower 
court. A new suit for trespass vi et armis was 
filed in the Federal district court by Dred Scott- 
against Sandford. Sandford pleaded Scott was not 
a citizen because a Negro. Scott granted he was 
a Negro but denied this kept him from being a 
citizen. The court found for Sandford, whereupon 
Scott appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice Taney declared for the majority: 
Dred Scott was a slave, not a citizen, hence he 
had no rights under the Constitution, which was 
made by whites for whites. Did Scott become free 
when he lived at Fort Snelling, in territory where 
slavery was outlawed by the Missouri Compro- 
mise? No, said Taney; slaves were property, and 
property was protected by due process in the 
Fifth Amendment. An act of Congress prohibit- 
ing such ownership was not warranted by the 
Constitution, therefore the Missouri Compromise 
was void and did not apply. Justice Curtis (Mass.) 
dissenting, said all persons were citizens when the 
Constitution was adopted. Some Negroes were 
free at that time and recognized as citizens. The 
Constitution gave Congress power to make ‘‘all 
needful rules and regulations.’’ 

Effect of the Dred Scott decision was to becloud 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1850, which left 
slavery in Kansas and Nebraska to vote of the 
people (squatter sovereignty), and to make slay- 
ery technically legal in the territories. However, 
the decision could not be enforced in the North. 
Five of the majority justices came from states 
where slavery was practiced. 

On June 26 Abraham Lincoln in Springfield 
attacked the decision as erroneous and not valid 
as a precedent. By popular vote Minnesota Oct. 
13 ratified a new constitution outlawing slavery. 
Ohio made it a penal offense to claim or hold 
slaves or carry a person of color from the state. 


MUTINY IN INDIA 


A mutiny of native Sepoy troops in the British 
army in India broke out over accumulation of 
grievances. Incident that sparked the mutiny was 
the issue of new Enfield rifles with greased cart- 
ridges. The troops said the grease was made 
from beef fat, hence an insult to their religious 
scruples. The British discontinued the issue of 
rifles, but mutinies spread in Meerut, Delhi, Luck- 
now and Benares and by May 34 regiments were 
out. Troops fired on their officers, committed 
massacres; British retaliated. Siege of Lucknow, 
begun July, was relieved Sept. 25-26. Cawn- 
pore British surrendered to Nana Sahib, who 
killed the garrison. He was defeated by Gen. 
Havelock. The King of Delhi proclaimed himself 
emperor and was routed. The British regained 
control and by the end of 1857 were preparing 
to dislodge the East India Co. and establish 
Crown rule. 


ARMY SENT TO UTAH 


In an attempt to stop emigrants from entering 
Utah Terr., John D. Lee led Mormons against a 
wagon train at Mountain Meadows, killed 120 
Sept. 11, 1857; only 17 children under 7 spared. 
Brigham Young ordered followers to repel ‘‘inva- 
sion” by U. S. troops. Maj. Lott Young burned 
two wagon trains carrying supplies to Federal 
troops. President Buchanan removed Young as 
Terr. Governor and appointed Alfred Cumming. 


At Camp Scott, of 6,000 U. S. troops, Cummin 
declared Utah in rebellion. s rn 


WILLIAM WALKER INTRIGUE 


William Walker, soldier of fortune, who had 
been trying to become dictator of - Nicaragua 
with unauthorized American support, and revive 
the slave trade, surrendered May 1 to U. S. S. 
Mary and was taken to the U. S. He formed 
another filibustering-expedition with 400 men 
and was captured Dec. 6 by Capt. Hiram Pauld- 
ing of U. S. S. Wabash and taken to New York 
for trial. President Buchanan, who was playing 
to southern slaveholders, freed Walker and cen- 
sured and removed Paulding: In 1860 Walker _ 
led an expedition against Honduras, was cap- 
tured by British warships and turned over to 
Honduras officials, who executed Walker. 


OTHER EVENTS 
Free state legislature of Kansas was dispersed 
Jan. 6 by Federal marshall, who arrested leaders 
as “‘revolutionists.”’ . . . Congress voted 21 medals 
and $1,350 to boatmen of Broadstairs, Eng., who 
saved crew of wrecked U. S. ship Northern Belle. 
. Texas ordered Rangers to suppress Indians 
Jan. 7. . . . Congress abolished half-cent coin- 
age, voided use of Spanish and Mexican coins. . . 
In Sarawak Chinese massacred whites; Sir Jas. 
Brooke with Malay troops routed Chinese, killed 
2,000, Feb. . . . Persia and Britain signed peace. 
British and French destroyed Chinese fleet May 
27-June 1. . Denmark abolished Sound dues 
Mar. 14. .. . Peabody Institute, Baltimore, opened, 
Apr. . . . In Chicago Abraham Lincoln helped de- 
fend Rock Island R. R. in damage suit brought by 
owners of steamboat that burned when it struck 
R. R. bridge on the Mississippi. Jury disagreed. ... 
Nagasaki opened to trade June 17. . . . Commission 
on Northwest Boundary met June 27. ... New 
York legislature took police power from Mayor 
Fernando Wood, New York City, gave it to police 
commissioners. Opposition led to rioting July 4. 
Court of Appeals sustained law. . Str. 
Montreal burned in St. Lawrence R., 250 dead. 
... U. S, national debt, July 1, $28,699,831. .. . 
Cyrus W. Field began laying trans-Atlantic cable 
at Valencia Bay, Ireland; cable parted when 
nearly 300 mi. at sea; given up for year. Congress 
voted Field $70,000 year for government message’ 
service. .. . Ohio & Mississippi R. R., Cincinnati 
to St. Louis, opened. . . . Memphis & Charleston” 
R. R., Atlantic to Mississippi R., opened... . Fail- 
ure of Ohio Life and Transportation Co., New 
York, started financial panic, with 5,000 bank and 
railroad failures. Costa Rica—Nicaragua 
boundary war, Oct.-Dec. Ottawa made 
capital of Canada Dec. 31. 


BOOKS OF 1857 


Geo. Borrow: The Romany Rye. Jas. Boswell 
(d. 1795): Letters to Temple. C. Bronte (d. 1855): 
The Professor. Eliz. B. Browning: Aurora Leigh. 
Henry Buckle: History of Civilization. Hy Cop- 
pee: Elements of Logic. Maria Cummins: Mahel 
Vaughan. Geo. W. Curtis: Prue and I. Eliz. 
Gaskell: Life of Charlotte Bronte. Paul Hayne: 
Sonnets. Thos. Hughes: Tom Brown’s School 
Days. Josiah G. Holland: The Bay Path, Chas. 
Kingsley: Two Years Ago. David Livingstone: 
Missionary Travels in So. Africa. F. Locker- 
Lampson: London Lyrics. Geo. H. Lewes: History 
of England. Anna Mowatt:-Twin Roses. Herman 
Melville: The Confidence Man. Owen Meredith: 
Farina; The Wanderer. Hugh Miller: Testimony 


of the Rocks. Jas. Newman: Sermons. John 
Ruskin: Political Economy of Art. Alexander 
Smith: City Poems. Herbert Spencer: Essays. 


Robert Story: Poems. Lydia Sigourney: Biogra- 
phies. Samuel Smiles: Life of Geo. Stephenson, 
Wm. M. Thackeray: The Virginians; Christmas 
Books; Fitzboodle Papers. Bayard Taylor: North- 
ern Travel. Mary Virginia Terhune: Moss Side. 
Anthony Trollope: Barchester Towers. 


BORN AND DIED 

Born in 1857: Gertrude Atherton, Cecile 
Chaminade, Jos. Conrad, John Davidson, Geo. 
Gissing, Nat Goodwin, Edw. Elgar, S. S. McClure, 
Ronald Ross, Chas. M. Sheldon. 

Died in 1857: Pierre Beranger, poet, 76; Thos. 
Crawford,‘ sculpt., 44; Rufus Griswold, hist., 42; 
Douglas Jerrold, author; Elisha K. Kane, ex- 
plorer, 35; Alfred de Musset, author. 


ha Br.— British, —French, 
1857 
Fane 36 Montreal COS eaaids te Meenieal’ 280 
Aug. 20 rea) near Sydney, Aus 120 
Sept. 12 Banal Amerioa gunk enroute to N. Y. 4 
1858 
‘une 13 Pennsylvania '® on Mississippi R.. 160 
pt. 3 ems (B) in mid-Atlantic........ 471 
1859 
ts Br. Pomona (W) from Liverpool.... 400 
OF 35 Royal Charter (W) on Anglesea coast: 446 
1860 
ee ff Barfleur, France...... 100 
b. i oe aris, (W) ne ar Cape Sable, N.S. 205 
Sept. 8 2a igi toe io: Lake Michigan... 300 
CIVIL WAR 1861-65 
1862 
Mar, Cumberland, Congress (Fed.) sunk by 
Merrimac (Conf.) 


9 Battle of Merrimac (Conf.) and Monitor 
Med. )—5-hr, battle ended ina draw; Merrimac 
burned by Conf., in May, to prevent capture. 

Dec. 31 Monitor (S) off Cape Hatteras 

1863 
Feb. 7 Orpheus (W) off New Zealand...... 190 
Apr. 27 Arig Saxon (CW) off Cape Race. ee YS 


1864 
more “4 Alabama (Conf.) sunk by Kearsarge (Fed.) 
Feb Housatonic (Fed.) (T) by the H. L. Hunley 
Pont) off. Charleston, 8.'C. The Hunley swamped 
and its erew of 9 was lost: first recorded sink- 
ing of warship by submarine 


1865 
Apr. 27 Sultana (E) on eer River... .1,450 
Aug. 24 Eagle Speed (F) near Calcutta.... "265 
1866 
Jan. 11 London (F) in Bay of Biscay. . - 230 
Jan. 30 Missouri (E) on Ohio River....... 100 
Oct. 3 Evening Star (F) from New York. 250 
1867 
Oct. 29 Rhone, Wye and 50 other vessels shit 
at St. Thomas, West Indies by hurricane. ...1,000 
1868 
pr. 9 Sea Bird (B) on Tare Michigan. . 100 
pr. 17 United Kingdom (V)......... 80 
Dec. 4 America; United ate (B) Ohio R.: 72 
' 869 
Oct. 27 Stonewall (B) eon Cairo, Ill...... 200 
1870 
Jan. 24 Qneida (C) off Yokohama.......... 115 
Jan. 28 City of Boston (V) in Atlantic...... 191 
Sept. 7 Br, warship Captain (F) off Spain. wis (402 
ct. 19 Cambria lost off Inishtrahull. ice nee 
aes 
Jan. 28 H.R. (Too) RS pepe onl ee 87 
July 30 Weatiela” carey) Gy N.Y. harbor... 100 
1872 
Nov. 7 Mary Celeste left New York for Genoa; 
found abandoned in Atlantic 4 weeks 
later; crew never heard from 
1873 
Jan. 22 WNorthfleet (C) off Dungeness....... 0 
Apr.’ 1 Br. Atlantic (W) off Nova Scotia 547 
Nov. 23 ille de ape oat in Atlantic...... 0 
874 
Dec, 6 Cospatrick we sone ach ‘ 470 
1875 
May 7 Schiller (W) on Scilly Islands. es. 200 
Nov. 4 Pacific (C) off Cape Flattery.; 236 
Dee. 6 Deutschland | of Thames. 157 
July 1 Eten (W) off Valparaiso. .......... 100 
Nov. 24 Huron (W) off North Carolina...... 00 
Nov. aAtacama (W) off Caldera, Chile. 104 
1878 
Jan. 31 Metropolis (W) off North Carolina., 100 
Mar. 24 Eurydice (F) near Isle of Wight. 300 
Sept. 3 Princess Alice (C) on Thames River 700 
1879 
Feb.12-16 13 fishing scheoners (F) off N. F. 
Dec. 2 Borusia sunk off ee 174 
1880 
Jan. 31 Atlanta (V) from Bermuda,. Anaya chs 
Nov. 24 Uncle Joseph ee off Spezzla. 2 i212! 380 


1881 
May 24 Victoria fepstzed in Thames River, 


AME CR a ein Gone ee 
June .. es s. maual vessel yeaecte crushed = 


vived, Including Lt. G. w. Melville. The vessel had 


been in the ice pack since Sept., 1879. It had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 


It.—Italian, fe bas mr 


(Figures show lives lost. Only more serious ae 
—bu C©)—collision, (D) ena fe eae aie ¢ sea, (G)—ram game d 
enor ke wine a ater ie es eile T)—torpedoed, (V Pie te eae rages 4 
Se aolinpy Fe reat Cte theme eee oe 


—Sw 


Pole, haying been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett = 
ug. Teuton (W) off Cape of Good Hope. 200 


1882 
Sept. 14 ‘Asia GF) néar Sault Ste. Marle,....- 98 
19 Ger. C brig. & i 389 
Jan. 19 am) ice! <ieivi='e sistetnia 
July 3 panbue eS Clyde... ceca oe 
Jan. 18 City of Columbus off ee Aue) 
Apr. 3 Daniel Stemman (W) off N.S....... 131 
Apr. 18 Pomona; State of gash 1a (6. ee a 
July 22 Sp. Gigon; Ramthgen St sito 
18 
Jan. 20 Kapunda; Ada Melmore oe Brazil.. 300 
Nov. 19 Wa. Scholten (C (C) in Eng. Channel, 134 
Aug. 14 Sieg ows acta eee 
Sept. 12 Te mena sa France (6): 2/521 Sine 
Mar. ae > F aoe eTeceneins Vandalla and 
Ni : Ger. "Adler and Eber (W) at Apla, Hani 
Nipste by hurrioahe ric ci... ou gaa 147 
1 
Jan. Persia nm aie areata 130 
Feb. 17. Br. Duberg (W) in China Sea.... 4 
Mar. uetta (W) off Cape York......... 124 
Sept. 19 urkish fi F) off Japan 540 
Nov. 10 British cruiser nt LE ) off Spain 167 
Dec. 27 Shanghai (B) aS SEB sche os ve 100 
Mar. 17 Utopia (C) off Gibraltar........... 574 
Apr. 22 Bianco Encalada (E) i Caldera Bay 200 
1892 
Jan. 13 Namchow (W) in China Sea...... 414 
May 22 Braz. warship sunk, La ae =: -e. 120 
Oct. 28 Roumania (W) off Portugal........ 113 
1893 
Feb. 8 Trinacria off coast of Spain. . 115 
Feb. 11 Naronic (V) Liverpool to New York | 
June 22 Br. battleship Victoria (C) off Syria 350 
1894 
Feb. 2 Kearsarge (W) on 5 eee Reet 
Nov. 1 Wairapa (W) off New Zealand...... 134 
1895 
Jan. 30 Ger. Elbe; Br. Crathie (C)........ 335 
Mar. 11 Sp. Reina Regenta (F) in Atiantic:: 400 
1896 
June 17 Drummond Castle (W) off France... 250 
1898 
Feb. 15 U.S. battleship Maine (E) in Ha- 


Vane Harbor c.yccrs cist n an view Se . 269 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

May 1 Battle of Manila Bay—Spanish Reina 
Cristina; Castilla; cruisers [sla de Cuba and Isla 
de Luzon; gunboats Don Juan de Austria, Don 
Antonio de Ulloa and Marques del Duero, ‘under 
Adm. Patricio Montojo, destroyed by Commédore 
George Dewey’s fleet; Sp., 167 killed, 214 wounded; 
U.S., 7 wounded 

June Sp. Reina Mercedes sunk at Santiago 

July 3 Battle of Santiago de Cuba—Spanish 
cruisers Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo and 
Vizcaya set afire and run aground west of Santiago; 
cruiser Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of Rio 
center Sp. forces, under Adm. Pascual Cervera, 
353 killed, 151 wounded U.S., under Actg. Rear- 
Adm. William T. Sampson and Commodore Win- 
field S. Schley, 1 ‘kille 


July Fr, Lo BOUrgovEs; Br. Cromarty- 

July 5 Sp. warship Alfonso XII sunk off Cuba 

July Spanish cruiser Jorge Juan sunk 

Oct. 14 Mohegan off the ere) elas bore 

Nov. 26 ortland lost off Cape Cod.. 157 

1900 

June 30 Main, Bremen and Saale (B) at ae 
boken, N. ee risieleiaree g Wlegateteral osm ma 

Feb. 22 Rie de Taneis W) a Bn Eraeeete 128 

Apr. -1 Turkish Asian (W) im Red Sea...... 

Aug. 14 Islander, with $3. 000, G00 in “gala, feeder 


1902 
July 21 Primus (C) on the Elbe...... since 4 atte 


1903 
June 7 French Libau (C) near Marseilles.... 150 
RUSSO-J iia WAR 1904-05 


190 
Feb. 9 Russian cruisers Variig and Korietz sunk 
off Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese 
Apr. 13 Russian battleship - Petropavlovsk 
(M) off Port Arthur. 600 


* 


1S 7 Delete atatieS and washima M) 
r geppati ee 


June Gen. Slocum (B) Bees Gilg: ie RY apa so es 
June Russian submarine Do sunk 
June Norge (W) "05 


May 


Adm. Nakhimoff,- Vladimir 


Monomach, Adm. Oushakoff, Zhemchug, Izumrud 
and Svietlana: Russia lost’ 10,000 men. Japan 
lost 3 torpedo boats, oe under 1,000 


Sept. 13 Jap. warship Mik: 


1906 
Braz. Aquidaban (E) off Brazil..... 212 


Jan. 21 
Jan. 22 Valencia_lost off Vancouver Island... 129 
Aug. 4 Italian Sirio (W) off Cape Palos....- 350 
1907 
Feb. 12 Larchmont sunk off Long Island.... 131 
Feb. 2i Br. Berlin off Hook of Holland..... 100 
Feb. 24 Austrian rea pate WUD ce aoe 2 clon 137 
Mar. 12 French batt! Sate Jena (E)>....... 17 
July 20 Columbia; San Petro (C) off Calif... 1 
Nov. 26 Turkish Kaptan s cus North Sea.. 110 
Mar. 23 Jap. Matsu Nene ite near Hakodate 300 
Apr. 30 Jap. Matsu pie oe ) off Pescadores -200 
July 28 Y! ongkong........ 300 
Nov. Taish (S) PRE che yar Sw Re aise Ate eee 150 
Nov. 27 San Pablo sunk off Philippines...... 100 
1909 
Jan. 23 White Star liner Republic rammed and 


sunk by It. Fiorida off Nantucket light. All but 6 
passer ers saved by oo (before SOS) sent by 

ublic’s wireless ator Jack Binns: first 
time radio was u. in sea rescue 


Aug. Br. Waratah (V) from London...... 300 
1910 
Feb. 9 Fr. Gen. Chanzy (W) off Minorca,.. 200 
1911 
Sept. 25 Fr. battleship Liberte (E) at Toulon 285 
‘ 1912 
Jan. 11 Russ (F) in Black SOBs. Fedo iain hom Ae 
Mar. Spanish Principe de Asturias....... 10 
Mar. 2 British Yongaia (S) off Australia. 130 
Apr. Nile steamer (C) near Cario, Egypt.. 200 
Apr. 14-18 White Star liner Titanic hit iceberg 
in North Atlantic... .........0.: 517 
Sept. 23 Russian Obnevka sunk in Dvina R. 115 
Sept. 28 Jap. Kickermaru sunk off Japan.... 1,000 
1913 
Mar. 1 Br. Calvados iost in Sea of Marmora 200 
Mar. 5 Ger. destroyer S-178; cruiser Sone 
(C) near Heligoland...... - 66 
Oct. 9 Volturno (E) in midocean 135 
Nov. Storm aestroved, on Lake Superior, the 


9 
steamer Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the 
steamers John A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 
28; Isaac M. Scott. 26; Hydrus, 24, and Argus, 24, 
WORLD WAR I 1914-18 


1914 
Mar. 31 Southern Cross (W) Belle Isle Strait 173 
May 29 Canadian Empress of Ireland 5 
St. Toye: RIV OR he Nelo ap ce 59! ies 1,024 
July 11 Germ crusier Konigsberg sunk by 
British in Rufiji River 
Aug. 26 i re eee Wilhelm der Grosse sunk 
0 rica 
Aug. 28 German cruisers Ariadne; Coln and Mainz 
sunk by British 
Sept. 12 German cruiser Hela~sunk by British 
sub. off Heligoland 
Sept. 18 —-Francis H. Leggett (W) Columbia R. 80 
Sept. 22 British cruisers Aboukir, Cressy and 
Hogue by German submarine..... 1,400 
Oct. 15 British cruiser Hawke by submarine’ off 
Aberdeen coast 
Oct. 26 British battleship Audacious (M) off 
Lough Swilly 
Nov. 1 parte cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth 
nk in pathic a ae one 
Nov. 4 eee cruiser Karlsruhe (E) 
Nov. 9 German cruiser inden sunk off Cocos Is. 
Nov. 17. German cruiser Yorck (M) off Jade River 
Nov. 26 Br. battleship Bulwark (E) at Sheerness 
Dec. 8 German cruisers Scharnhorst, Leip- 
Gneisenau and Nurnberg sunk 
in'Battle of Falkland Island....... 
Dec. . French battleship Jean Bart (T) in Medi- 


terranean 


1915 
Jan. 1 British battieship Formidable (T) 
Jan. 24 German cruiser Blucher sunk off . 
WOLD BAVK oo cae eevee: tae 792 
Mar. 14 German cruiser Dresden blown up by crew 
Mar. 18 British battlesnips Irresistible and ‘Ocean 
(T) in Dardanelles and sunk; Inflexible 
(T) avd beached 
U.S. sub F-4, off Honolulu Harbor. 21 
7 Cunard Line ‘steamship Lusitania, bound 
irom New York to England, sunk in 18 minutes 
after a German submarine attack off the Old Heed 
of Kinsale, southeast tip of Ireland........ ,198 


by be 25 
Ma, 


“Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 
British Goliath (T) by Turkish destroyer 


British fie Triumph oy 
— battleshi a Majestic (1) 

Italian cruiser Giuseppe Garibaldi (T) in 
astinnd oeeded in Chie: Ri 812 
Marowijne in Gulf of Mexico ied 7 css o7 


APR. 8 408 
Mediterhanean 
Bihaak 1916 

itish battleship King Edward VI. 
oat sat hemes 
ollent =. re 
Feb. _3 Daijin Maru sunk in Pac 


Feb, 26 
reg Pe ne 3,1 

May 31 ttle tish 73200 
Queen uae 1,265; queer eeele 1,017; Defence: 
Invincible, 1,000; Black Prince: Ger. battleship 
Pommern; feleee Welsbaden Rostock, Elbing 
and Lutzow, Br. Grand Fleet, under Adm. Sir. 
John R. Jellicoe and Vice-Adm. Sir David Beatty, 
lost 14 ships, 6,097 men; Ger. High Seas Fleet 
under Vice-Adms. Reinhard Scheer and Franz von 
Hipper, lost 11 shi 2,545 men 

June 5 British er r Hampshire (M) in Orkneys 


Jan. 22 


Aug. 19 British cruisers ottingham and Fal- 
mouth (T) 
Aug. 29 Maes ee Memphis (W) at Santo 
OMUN ZH «ic: 0 Sa eeae ee eee 
Aug. 29 Chinese aid Yu sunk off China. ...1,000 
Aug. 29 Jap. Wakatsu Maru (W) off Japan. . "105 
Nov. Connemara; Retriever (C) Irish Sea 92 
Nov. 21 Br, Britannic (T) Aegean Sea...... 50 
1917 
Jan. 25 British cruiser Laurentie (M) of 
Treland ® .(vire.s «'se:0's «oe 350 
Apr. 15 Br. Arcadian (T) in Mediterranean... 279 
July 9 British warship Vanguard (E) at 


Scapa Flow, 2i0s5, sce eee +see 800 

Oct. 17 U.S. transport Antilles (T).. 70 
Oct. Russian battleship Slava sink, in’ Baltic 
Dec. 6 Fr. Mont ae c tons of 
T.N.T., exploded in Halifax harbor when rammed 
by Belgian relief steamer Imo. Over 1,600 died and 
thousands were injured in the blast and fire which 
devastated ae ate part of the city. Property 


femegs sige 
Dec. 6 contre Jacob Jones (T) off 
haces Islands... |. .5.c.aecu este ene 


Dec. 30 Br. Aragon (T) in Mediterranean... 610 
1918 
Jan, 20 German warship Breslau (M) off 
Imbros Island 
Jan. 21 Br. Louvain (T) in Mediterranean.. 224 


Feb. 1 French La Dive (T Dee 110 
Feb. 5 British Tuscania (T) off ae 213 

Florizel (W) near Cape Race 92 
Chinese Kiang-Kwan (C) oft ere 500 
City of Athens (C) off Delaware. 66 
Br. Santa Anna (T) in Mediterranean 638 
British Moldavia (T) in Atlantic... 53 
Leasowe Castle (T) in Mediterranean 101 
U.S. troopship Pres. Lincoln (T). 29 
U:. weer Ss. cyclone (V) left Barbados 


Br, Llandovery Castle (T)./ 2.5 ...: 234 
Jul. 6 Columbia sunk in Illinois River.... 87 
Jap. battleship Kawachi (E) Toka- 
yama Bay 
Fr. aoa (T) in Mediterranean 442 
oe. ornee San Diego (M) off Fire if 
British Warilda (T) off England. 123 
British Galway Castle (T) in Atlantic 189 
Tampa (T) off England........... 118 
- Ticonderoga (T) in Atlantic........ 213 
Oct. 6 British Otranto (C) off Scotland.... 431 
Irish Leinster (T) ip St. George’s 
Channel 


Alas 
British pattleship Britannia (T) off 
Cape Trafalgar 
1919 
British yacht Tolaire off Scotland. 270 
French Chaonia lost in Straits of 
Mesa Mbs eis Side nen ee 
4 Br. sub L-55, off Kronstadt..,....- 41 
9 Spanish Valbanera lost off Florida.. 500 


1921 
Satis Santa Isabel (S) near Villa- 


PAPC), 245 oe cise owe aca 
Hongkong hit rock near Swatow, 
OChinds = 20. weoa oe 1,000 


1922 
British Egypt (C) off France...... 98 
French battleship France off Qui- 


beron Bay 23 rat. thier eae aes 
Jap. cruiser Niitaka (8S) off Kam- 
CHAGKR: I. 5 oon ais 300 
Chilean Itata (S) off Copumbo..... 301 
1923 


Greek Alexander sunk off Piraeus.. 150 
Mossamedes (G) at Cape Frio, Africa 220 


A 21 Jap sub at dock, Kobe.........+.. 
Sept. 3 UR. destroyers Aphy As Bae 
seuller Woodbury, Ni and Young 
Beppe Point, Calll.,.......tesecrese-s 
Jan. 10 Br. sub L-24 ro off Portlan: Se ae 
Mar. 19 Jap. sub No. 43, (C) off Banko. coed) hae 
1925 
Mar. 12 Jap. Uwaiima Maru off Takashima. 103 
Aug. ze It. sub (V. ie SUCH Y ON ta scart cae 50 
Sept. 25 U.S. sub a) with steamer City 
of Rome. ott lock Island........ 34 
Noy. 11 Br. sub M-1 4 in Snelieh el. 69 
1926 
Apr. 27 Chichibu (G) off Horomushiro, 230 
Aug. 28 pepe cme hit pier at Cronstadé, 
Oct. 16 Troopship (E) in’ Yangtze’ River: !:1,200 
Oct. 20 Br.Valerian (S) off Bermuda........ 
1927 
Aug. 25 hd ener Warabi and Ashi off “ot 
Oct. 25 Italian tan Prinelpesia ‘Mataida “(s) ‘oft soe 
Dec. 17 UB sub St (C) off Provincetown, 
PES Sarria cle tefel si ai<.~p0\e Doonan OO 40 
1928 
July 7 Chilean Angames (S) Araunco Bay. 291 
Aug. 6 It. sub Feld (C) in Adriatic Sea..... 31 
Oct. 3 Fr. sub Ondine, off Portugal....... 43 
Nov. 12 british Vestris (S) off Virginia. . 113 
1929 
Apr. 22 Jap. Toyo Kuni Maru (W) on Rocky 
ISHDONEIEINO .. . 5 's- cit ae oalelalnieic = vice 103 
Aug. 30 San Juan (C) off Santa Cruz, Calif. 70 
Dec. 21 Chinese Lee Cheong near Hongkeng 
1931 
Mar. 11 Chinese steamer (E) in Yangtze River 300 
May 22 Russian sub No. 9, Gulf of nd. 35 
June 14 FrenchSt. Philibert (S) off St. Nazaire 450 
1932 
Jan. 26 Br. sub M-2, off Portland Bill, Eng. 60 
Sept. 9 Observation (B) East River, N. Y. C. 72 
Dec. 5 Jap. destroyer Sawarab (8) off Gore ; 
LEG CEI nislalelelatetvatacly e's 105 
193. 
Jan. 4 French L’ Atlantique (B) in English 
MABHEL, .. . ss:0s Salad au aibresecisie ck. 
1934 
Jan. 21 Chinese Weitung (B) on Yangtze R. 216 
Mer. 12 Apa Tomozuru upset west of Naga- 103 
Sept. 8 Morro Castle (B) off Asbury Park, ae 
, 1935 
Jan. 24 Mohawk; Talisman (C) off N. J 45 
July 3 Jap. Midori Maru (C) in Inland Sea 104 
1936 
Dec. 12 Sp. sub (T) off Malaga..... a ealeee Ae 
1937 
Dec. 12 U.S. Panay, bombed by Jap., Yang- 
TED Lt SF a eae STC Cac Rhye ab pct 2 
1938 
May 5 French Lafayette (B) in dry dock at Havre 
WORLD WAR II 1939-45 
1939 
Feb. 2 Jap. sub 1-63, Bungo Channel..... 81 
Apr. 19 French Paris ‘B) at Havre 
May 23 U.S. sub aaa sunk off Ports- 
BEHOUC RIN GGA. tarafarat alsie isis. op celts 
June 1 British sub. Thetis sunk in Trish hes 99 
June 15 Fr. sub Phenix, off Indo-China. 
Sept. 3 Br. Athenia (T) west of Hebrides.... 112 
Sept. 17 Br. aircraft carrier Courageous (T) 515 
Oct. 14 British battleship Royal Oak (T).. 786 
Dec, 17 German battleship Graf Spee blown 
up by crew 3 mi. off Uruguay 
1940 
June British aircraft carrier Glorious off 
MBI UAES Ae 3 ass arevare \eicastue eee 
June 16 Fr, Champlain sunk in Fr. 4 
June 17 Br. Lancastria (T) off St. taaninee - 2,500 
July 3 See pastloships Bretagne and Provence 
sun unkerque run Tr 
a ae 
ic mpress of Brit: T) off Irel 
Nov. 3 Laurentic an ee gna ae 
Apr. 23 British Rajputana (T)............. 40 
May .. Italian Conte Rosso (T) off Sicily 
May 24 British battleship Hood off Greenland by 
German battleship Bismare 
May 27 Bismarck off Brest by British..... 2,300 
June 16 U.S. sub. 0-9 in test dive off Maine,. | 33 
July 13 Georgic destroyed in Suez port..... 737 
Nov. 33 British aircraft carrier Ark Royal in 
Mediterranean 
Noy. 25 British battleship Barham (T) in Medi- 
MELURTCAT Cicds ialsts, sais. piciaisie nici aac 
Dec. 2 Australian cruiser Sydney off Aus- 


Oct. 


18 


25 


U.S. 
Britain I 


Swedish Amerikaland ot Cane Hater 
eae vee Asia bombed ‘ap planes off 
ch Normandie (B) at pier, 
Bee ee A pe 1 
destroyer Truxton 
ae Pollux. %) off Wowfoundiand 204 
Br. cruisers Dorsetshire, .Cornwall, 
by Jap. planes off Ceylon sate oe atthe 425 
Br. aircraft carrier Hermes, destroyer 
Vampire, in Indian Ocean by tae 315 
Greek Piesearie eontk off Turkey... 211 
Uv. Seaeeene, Ingraham (C) in sie 
Dp. Sat Eee tee ae 
a. craft Meadows Lexington in Coral 
Sea Gattle:. ios «ee an os oe 
Jap. aircraft carriers ; ‘Akagi (22 
( Hiryu (415) and Soryu Ot7is) ia 


800), 
Battle of Midwa: 
U. 8S. aircraft land Taft carrier Yorktown off Mid- 
Uv. ruisers Quincy (370), Vincennes 
(gy and Astoria (216) sunk in Solo- 


U 3. C.c G. Muskeget (V) in Atlantic. 120 

U.S. aircraft carrier Wasp (T) 
MOIOMGNN 2. Loar «05 See ge Oe 

Britich eruiser Curacao (C) off 339 

Pres. Coolidge (M) in South P: ie 

U. S. airer: 


alae ae (D) in battle 
of Santa Cruz Island, later sunk (new 
Hornet launched re 30, 1943) 
Duchess of Athol (T) in A Atlantic 
Viceroy of India (T) in Atlantic 
British aircraft carrier Avenger off 
Worth -Atringiss 5.\6 acsaesn oc see 
Jap. battleship Hiyei, off Solomons - 
Jap. battleship Kirishima, off Solomons 
British Ceramic (T) off Azores..... 
1943 
. sub Ar foagae by Jap. near New 
U. S. cruiser Chicago (T) in Solomons 
U.S. Dorchester (T) off Greenland.. 600 
Empress of Canada (T) off Freetown, 

ORs ANCIBD, ois cai o-onctoca so Sees 400 
Jap. sbaitleship Mutsu (EB) off Ja tle 10 
U.S.C.G. Escanaba (E) in Atlant 
Italian . _battleship Roma (W) by 


pian 
Conte “ai Savoia bombed by Germany in 
Venice harbor 
It. Conte. Verde scuttled at Shanghai 
Navy tankers(C)off Palm Beach, Fla; 88 
Br. Rohna bombed off Algeria...... 1,015 
ae meee (T) off Norway by 


1944 - 
U.S.8. Leopold (T) in Atlantic. 171 
U. S. Liberty ship (E) Bari, Italy... 
U.S. Paul Hamilton (T) off Algiers. 504 
san aircraft carriers Shokaki, Taiho ta Ist 
Battle of Philippine Sea by ‘U.S. sub 
Two se a ships (EB) Port Chi- 


Leyte 
oh battleship Musashi sunk by U. 8. 

anes 
dav. battleships Fuso,’ Yamashiro; cruisers 


Suzuya, Chaikuma, ee Mogami, and aircraft 


carriers 


Chiyoda, Zuikak Zuiho and Chitose 


sunk by U.S. Navy in 2nd Wattle of Philippine Sea 
Nov. 12 


. 21 


. 24 
. 29 


. 18 
. 24 


. 29 


30 


. 19 


German battleship Tirpitz off Norway 
Jap. patticchip Kongo off China by 


Swedish Hansa (E) off Gotland..... 100 
oe aireratt carrier Shinano off ‘Tap. by 
U.S. destroyers Spence: a Monaghan, 
245, and Hull, 202 (S) in Pacific = 
Belgian Leopoldville (T) enroute to 
Cherbourg.) 225%. cen Ska tavatel eta stivate 764 


1945 
U. 8. S. Serpens (E) off Guadal- 
COBALT. cs svpene naaises Seeley tar 196 
German Wilhelm Gustloff sunk off 
Danzig with refugees............ 6,000 
v. nade Dore carrier Franklin (D), 
m 


- 3,033 

German battlesht Adm. Sch 
R.A.F. at Kiel P ene 

Geunee battleship Luetzow by R.A.F, 
U.S. aircraft carrier Bunker Hill (D) 373 

Brazilian cruiser Baia (E) in Atlantic 300 

Jap, battleship Hyuga, cruiser Tone, and 
aircraft carriers Amagi, Kaiyo sunk off 
Kure by U. 8. planes 


A 


: battleships ‘Haruna, Ise; cruiser: 
and Iwate sunk off Kure 


by U s plai 
hes mes 
31 U.S. cruiser Indianapolis (T) Phili 
pine Sea (last major loss WW ID 880 
1947 
Jan. 19 Greek era (M) off Athens...... 392 
Apr. 16 French Grandcamp (E) in Texas City he 
July 17 - Ferry Ramdas (S) Bombay, India... 625 
Nov. 25 U.S. freighter Clarksdale Victory 
off Br. Columbia. ........... in 49 
1948 
Jan. 28 Jap. Joo Maru (M) Okayama, Jap.. 250 
June 11 Danish Kobenhavn (M) in Katte- 
BE SOUT Tmo. rs ictus ote ielaces 6-014 
Dec. 3 Kiangya (E) in China Sea.......... 1,100 
1949 Z 
an. Taiping; collier (C) off South China 600 
April 25 British Magdalena (G) off Brazil. ..none 
July 26 Ferryboat capsized at Indore, India,. 140 
Sept. 17 Ganadian Noronie (B) at Toronto... 119 


Jan. 12 : Ps 
StUALY. cos es Becca tain AER cohen 

Apr. 20 Communist Chinese Hsinan (C) near = 
ONGHUTIR ee roca dies Calo aie eae 

June 19 Br. Indian Enterprise (EH) Red Sea.. 72 

Nov. 15 


195 
Br. sub, Affray, Eng. Channel..... 75 


Apr. 16 1 
Apr. 20 Esso Greensboro; Esso Suez (C) Gulf 

OP MexiCo= Gate a walle eaeninte esis. 39 
May 17 Fr. LST Adour (E) Nhatrang, Indo- 

(OV TT RR Saceerh Tiree a ea oe 78 


June 12 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 17 


- 1952 
Freighter Pennsylvania (S) Pacific.. 45 


Jan. 9 
Jan. 10 Freighter Flying Enterprise (S) .off. 
pt a: be ae ee eae ere : 1 
Apr. 21 U.S. cruiser St, Paul (D) off Korea. 34 
Apr. 26 U. 8. destroyer Hobson (C) with 
aircraft carrier Wasp in Atlantic. 176 
Sept. 9 Ferryboat capsized on Danube R., 
near Belgrade...........++.+: Y 90 
Sept. 24 Fr. sub. La Sibylle lost off Toulon.. 48 
Dec. 22 Fr. Champollion (G) near Beirut... 16 


; Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters; Train Wrecks 


Stockholm (C) 
For special article and casualties see index. 


Major Railroad Wrecks in the United States 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety and Service 
(Date, location and number of persons killed) 


1856—July 17—Near Philadelphia, Pa., 60. 
1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 92 


1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill., 81. 
1880—Aug. 11—Mays Landing, N. J., 40. 
1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 
1896—July 30—Atlantic City, N. J., 60. 
1903—Dec. 23—Laurel Run, Pa., 53. 
1904—Aug. 7—Eden, Col., 96. 
1904—-Sept. 24—New Market, Tenn., 56. 
1906—March 16—Florence, Col., 35: 
1906—Oct. 28—Atlantic City, N. J., 40. 
1906—Dec. 30—Washington, D. C., 53. 
1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kans., 33. 
1907—Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 
1907—Feb. 16—New York ea 22. 
1907—March 23—Colton, Calif., 26 
1907—July 20—Salem, Mich., 33 
1907—Sept. 15—Canaan, N. H., 24. 
1910—March 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 
1910—March 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. 
1911—May 29—Indianola, Neb., 18. ‘ 
1911—Aug. 25—Manchester, N. Y., 29. 
1912—July 4—East Corning, N. 5-39; 
1912—July 5—Ligonier, Pa., 23. 
1912—Nov. 12—Montz, La., 15. 
1912__Nov, 13—Indianapolis, Ind., 15. 
1913—Sept. 2—North Haven, Conn., ai, 
1913—Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., th 


17_Feb. 27—Mount Union, Pa., 20. 
OT AUE, 13—North Branford, Conn., 19. 


1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind.; 68. 
1918—July 9—Nashville, Tenn., 101. 


1919—Jan. 12—South Byron, N. Y., 22. 
1919—Dec. 20—Onawa, Maine, 23. 


1920—June 9—Schenectady, N. Y., 15. 
1920—July 3—South Pittston, Pa.,; 17. 
1921—Feb. 27—-Porter, Ind., 37. 
1921—Dec. 5—Woodmont, Pa., 27. 
1922—Aug. 5—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 34. 
1922—Dec. 13—Humble, Tex., 22. 
1923—Sept. 27—Lockett, Wyo., 31. 
1924—-Feb. 2—Ingalls, Ind., 16. 
1925—June 16—Hackettstown, N. J., 50. 
1925—Oct. 27—Victoria, Miss., 21. 
1926—June 16—Gray, Pa., 16. 
1926—Sept, 5—Waco, Colo., 30. 
1926—Dec. 23—Rockmart, Ga., 19. 
1938—June 19—Saugus, Mont., 47. 
1939—Aug. 12—Harney, Nev., 24. 
1940—April 19—Little Falls, N. Y., 31. 
1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 43. 
1941—Nov. 9—Dunkirk, Ohio, 13. 
1942—Sept. 24—Dickerson, Md., 14. 
1942—Dec. 27—Almonte, Ontario, 36. 
1943—May 23—Delair, N. J., 14. 
1943—Aug. 29—Wayland, N; Y., 27. 
1943—Sept. 6—Shore, Pa., 79. 
1943—Dec. 16—Bet. Rennert and Buie 
(Lumberton), N. C., 72. 
1944—July 6—High Bluff, Tenn., 35. 
1944—-Aug. 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47. 
1944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 
1944—Dec. 31—Bagley, Utah, 50, 
1945—June 15—Milton, Pa., 19. 
1945—Aug. 9—Michigan, N. Dak., 34, 
1946—April 25—Naperville, Ill., .45. 
1946—Dec. 13—Guthrie, Ohio, 19. 
1947—Feb. 18—Gallitzin, Pa., 24. 
1948—Jan. 1—Syracuse, Mo., i4. 
1950--Feb. 17—Rockville Centre, N. Y., 31. 
1950—Sept. 11—Coshocton, Ohio, 33, 
1950—Noy. 22—Richmond Hill, N. Y., 79. 
1951—Feb. 6—Woodbriage, N. J., 84. 
1951—Aug. 10—Lettsworth, La., 13. 
1951—Nov. 12—Wyuta, Wyo., 17. 
1951—Nov. 25—Woodstock, Ala., 17. 
1953—March 27—Conneaut, Ohio, 21, 
1956—Jan. 22—Los Angeles, Calif., 30. 
1956—Feb. 28—Swampscott, Mass., 13. 


off Nantucket. 


1953 
Jan. 2 rece sank off Cebu Is........ 
Jan, 9 South Korean Chang Tyong-Ho 
(F) off Pusan, Korea.......... +. 249 
Jan, 25 Ago ae of Canada (B) at dock, 
EALVEL POOL Pag rst a 510 Nelarape OS none 
Jan. 26 Ferry capsized off Kunsan, Korea... 115 
Jan. 31 Princess Victoria (S) off N. Ireland 133 
Feb, Jap. Shinsi Maru capsized off Oki- 
MAWAR f05,. o:5)c5 at ain nance ee 65 
Mar. 7 Egyptian Sollum (S) off Alexandria... 54 
Apr. 4 Turkish sub: Dumlupinar 
Sw. Naboland, Dardanelles...... 8t 
Apr. 28. Motorship Colombia sank near Ba- 
hia Solano? |. 024 5st: ous eae 67 
July 17  Ferryboat capsized in Sutlej R., near 
New Delhi, India’. . apenas 60 
Aug. Fr. Monique (V) near New Caledonia 120 
Oct. 16 U.S. aircraft carrier Leyte (D) in 
Boston hanbece PO Oe tc 37 
Jan. 21 Landing craft (C) with troopship off 
Inchon, KOrea. vies». ree are 29 
Mar. 26 Sp. Guadalete (S) in Mediterranean 33 
May 26 U.S. aircraft carrier Bennington (D) 
75 mi. south of Newport, R. I.... 103 
Sept. 26 Jap. ferry Toya Maru (S) Tsugaru 
Strait; JAPAN. i vos si. essere 1,172 
Oct. 7 US. BOSC) off Virginia... 37 
May 11 Jap. ferry Shiun Maru (C) Inland 
Sea, Japan. 2) ..A0scien.: oe eee 173 
June 9 Sw. tanker Johannishuis (C) off 
Ramogate. . csr) saa cca eee 20 
June 16 Br. sub Sidon (E) Portland, Eng... 13 
July 12 Mex. La Flecha (S) off Vera Cruz.. 21 
Aug. 12 Schooner Levin J. Marvel (8) Chesa- 
peake Bay~ 2: . sas 2 sa tee 14 
Sept. 14 Portuguese araSe Graca de Deus (S) 25 
Jan. 12 §. Korea coastal ship Taishin Ho (B). 65 
Jan. 18 Tanker Salem Maritime (E) Lake 
Charles; Laiss0c. 2 ots eae 25 
Feb. 12 Ferry capsized near Mansoura, Eeypt 22 
Apr. Motorlaunchsank off Badagri, Niger 28 
Apr. 20 Jap. ferry. capsized off Shikoku Island 16 
May 13 ert eapsized off Tegal, Central 73 
AVES | oui aes soe oe 
June 2 Coastal steamer, off Chittagong, E. 
Pakistan-(S) .. 1: -eee saan or eel OD, 
July 25 It. liner Andrea Doria and Sw. liner 


a 


George Washington 

George Washington, first president, was born 
Friday, Feb, 22, 1732 (actually Feb. 11, O. S.), the 
son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
Wakefield on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Col. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 
came from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 
1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 
5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 
in a small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 
1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 
restored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres near Hunting creek in 1735 and built 
@ house in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 
age; when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 
Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
was 11. He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 
rence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Fairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 
rence died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
acres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
when he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 
40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 

Washington’s military service began in 1753 
when Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia made him liett. 
colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
had to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754. 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 
1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 
French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washihgton lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
rotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765, he supported the pro- 
testing Virginians. Although not at first for in- 
dependence, he stood out against British exactions 
and took charge of the Virginia troops before war 
broke out. He was made commander-in-chief by 
the Continental Congress June 15, 1775 and took 
command at Cambridge July 3. 

The successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 
resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity. He favored a 
federal government and became chairman of the 
Constitutional convention of 1787. He helped get 
the Constitution ratified and was unanimously 
elected president and inaugurated, April 30, 1789, 
on the balcony of New York’s Federal hall at 
Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by his statue. 
In New*York his mansion, near Franklin Sq., was 
the scene of formal dinners and levees. His pew 
in St. Paul’s chapel is preserved. 

His birthplace, Wakefield, was burned in 1780. 
On Feb. 22, 1932, a new Wakefield, built by dona- 
tions, was dedicated as the George Washington 
Birthplace Monument, administered by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. The older Washingtons are 
buried there. It is 34 miles from Fredericksburg, 
Va., on State road 3, and.five miles from Stratford 
Hall, birthplace of Robert E. Lee. 

Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. He 
suffered acute laryngitis after a ride in snow and 
rain around his estate, was bled profusely, and 
died Dec, 14, 1799, aged 67. He was mourned 
here and abroad as one of the great men of his 
time, He was buried in a vault at Mount Vernon, 
(See article on Mount Vernon.) He willed Mount 
Vernon to his nephew, Bushrod Washington (1762- 
1829), associate justice, U. S. Supreme Court. 

Rejerences: George Washington, 5 vols., by 
Douglas Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 
vols., by Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American 
Guides Series). 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis Washington was 
born June 2, 1732, in New Kent Co., Va. In 1749 
she married Daniel Parke Custis, wealthy planter, 
who died in 1757. She lived in the White House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 
replaced before the Civil War.) In 1758 Washing- 


WIVES 
tok Serine tot ase een ee 


” tie ang 
richest widow in Virginia. She was Diaey ay 


town. Was opted John’s son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash- 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge, 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 
Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meade 


Minnegerode. 
John Adams > 

John Adams, 2nd president, Federalist, was 
born in Braintree_(Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He was a 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was. graduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. In 1765 
he argued against taxation without represen- 
tation. before the royal governor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 
in the ‘‘Boston Massacre.”’ He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, seconded the inde- 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him ‘‘presi- 
dent by 3 votes.’’ The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton, Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
on a fighting basis. The U.S.S. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and. armed merchantmen bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1800, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 

; seelerontex: hig Adams Family, by James-Truse- 

ow ams; John Adams and the Ameri - 

tion, by Catherine Drinker bomen oan Fea 
ABIGAL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. 8s.) 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend- 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct. 28 
1818. She had a daughter and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adams, became the sixth 
president. Often separated from John Adams during 
the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 1784 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St. James’s, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington’s administration she lived at Richmond 
Hill, a manor house located where Charlton 
crosses Varick St. She was known for her sharp 
aa of Adams’ opponents. 

eferences; Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney: 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788- of 
Stewart Mitchell. Be nketie eae 


Rp Thomas Jefferson 

mas Jefferson, 3rd president, was bor 

13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at Shadwell, Va., thd cen 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
was an agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
crat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson was graduated 
from the College of William and Mary at 20; read 


* 
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governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
1780, resigned, June 1781, amid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
Mance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after-1800; its terms were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787. He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 

Washington appointed him secretary of state, 
1789. Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for president in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for president, so the 
House of Representatives voted Jefferson in, with 
the help of Hamilton, who preferred Jefferson to 
Burr. Adams did not wait to see Jefferson in- 
augurated, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804, even Adams voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary. Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, practically a Uni- 
tarian in religion, though not a church member. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes; passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation in 1923. 

References: Jefferson the Virginian and Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man, by Dumas Malone. Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, by Claude G. Bowers. 


MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter of John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst. Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
lived to maturity. Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.;;Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married-her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son's father’s large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 


James Madison, 4th President, Republican, was 
porn Mar. 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway, 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729), was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771, 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional convention, 1776, where his resolution on 
religious freedom was voted down; was a member 
of the Continental Congress and of the Annapolis 
convention, 1786, where he and Hamilton proposed 
the Constitutional convention. He was chief re- 
corder at that convention in 1787, and supported 
ratification in the Federalist papers, written with 
Hamilton and Jay. In 1785 he carried Jefferson’s 
statute on religious liberty through the Virginia 
assembly. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of Rights 
and fought John Adams’ alien and sedition laws. 
He favored agrarian policies with Jefferson and 
in 1801 became Jefferson’s secretary of state. In 
1803, when the Louisiana Purchase was consum- 
mated, he insisted on free navigation of the Miss- 


issippi, which he had already urged on Jay in 1780. 
Elected president in 1808, Madison was a “strict 
constructionist,'’ opposed to the free interpretation 
of the Constitution by the Federalists; he vetoed 
federal funds for state improvements, but changed 
in his second term. Madison inherited the con- 
flict with Britain over its orders in council and 
impressment of American seamen, which had led 
to Jefferson’s embargo act and injured American 
commerce. He was reelected in 1812 by the votes 
of the agrarian South and recently admitted 
western states. Caught between British and French 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into war, 
declared June 18, 1812, unaware that Britain had 
cancelled the orders two days befere. While the 
war was inconclusive, 1t opened the way to peace- 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated a 
tariff to protect industry, a national system of 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza- 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellier 
(now Montpelier), Va., built 1760, with a portico 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He be- 
came rector of the Univ. of Virginia, 1826. He died 
June 28, 1836, and was buried near his home. 
References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
The Making of the Constitution, by Charles 


ge ake a DOLLY MADISON 

Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison, first social leader in 
the White House, was born May 12, 1768, in North 
Carolina, the daughter.of John Payne, a Virginia 
Quaker, who later freed his slaves. She grew up in 
Hanover County, Va. Her first husband, John Todd, 
died in 1793. She married Madison Sept. 15, 1794, 
and when he became secretary of state in 1801, 
became hostess for Jefferson in the White House. 
She presided at the first inaugural ball in 1809. 
She is supposed to have rescued Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington from the White House 
when the British came Aug. 24, 1814, but the 
actual deed is ascribed to others who turned the 
portrait over to her, She helped edit Madison’s 
highly important records of the Constitutional 
Convention. From 1817 to 1837 she lived at Mont- 
pelier, Orange Co., Va. (now Montpelier, privately 
owned). She returned to Washington as a welcome, 
but impecunious, social leader, in 1837. Congress 
bought her husband’s records in 1837 for $30,000, 
and other papers in 1848, for $25,000. She took 
part in the dedication of the Washington monu- 
ment and sent the first personal message over 
S. F. B. Morse’s telegraph wire. She was respected 
for her tact and intelligence by presidents from 
Washington to Polk. In old age she suffered from 
the wastefulness of a son. She died July 12, 1849, 
aged 81, and is buried beside Madison near Mont- 
pelier. 

References: Dolly Madison, Her Life and Times, 
by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladies, by 
Meade Minnegerode 


James Monroe 

James Monroe, 5th President, Republican, was 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., the 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at 
Trenton. He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 
1786,.was a member of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. He opposed ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution because it lacked a bill 
of rights; was U. S, Senator, 1790; minister to 
France, 1794-96, during which he improved rela- 
tions with France, Spain and Algiers; four times 
governor of Virginia, 1799-1802, and.1811, Jefferson 
sent him to France as minister, 1803, to join 
R. R. Livingston in buying the isle ef New 
Orleans from France and East and West Florida 
from Spain. Exceeding instructions, he signet 
a treaty for all of Louisiana (Navigation of the 
Mississippi was one of his demands as early as 
1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, to settle disputes. He ran against 
Madison for president in 1808. He was chosen 
member of the Virginia Assembly, 1810-1811; sec- 
retary of state under Madison, 1811-1817; also 
secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar., 1815. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast for 
John Quincy Adams so that only Washington 
might have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin- 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
tained the Floridas from Spain and suppressed the 
Seminoles; settled boundaries with Canada and 
eliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 
position that led to the Missouri Compromise. (In 


. 


Reference: James Monroe, by William Penn 


~ ‘MRS, JAMES MONROE 

Mrs, Ki t Monroe was born in 
New York, 1768, the daughter of Lawrence Kort- 
wrigh British army officer. She mar- 
Tied in 1786: They had two daughters, 
who married and lived in New York. She died 
1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincy Adams 
John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent 
Federalist, was born July 11, 1767, at Brain 
(Quincey), Mass., the son of John a 
Adams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in 1787. He served as Amer- 
jean minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 


s 
Compromise, and Isid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he, as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected president by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson's 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
Opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
Tm 1831 he was sent to Congress as representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence. He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico; was re- 
Sponsible for the Smithsonian Institution. He had 
@ stroke in the House and died in the Speaker's 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. 

Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis. Rs. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
im London, Feb. 12, 1775, the daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, & Marylander who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
Gis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams. 


Andrew Jackson 
Andrew Jackson, 7th president, originally Jef- 
2 m, later first Democrat, was 
haws district, New Lancaster Co., 
5, 1767, the posthumous son of An- 
Jackson, who came from Cou Antrim, Ire- 
h his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
2 1765. At 13 he joined the militia in the 
and when captured a British officer 
* With his sword when the boy re- 
his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
hville, Tenn., speculated in 
d cotton at the Hermitage, 
- In 1796 he helped draft the 
see and for one year occu- 
tional House. He was 
i again in 1823. He de- 


‘ruined the Bank of the United 


not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits. 


never lived in the White House. Jackson adopted 
her sister’s son, naming him Andrew Jackson, Jr. 
White House hostesses were his wife’s niece, i: 


Emily Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs. 
Sarah. York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 

Reference: General Jackson’s Lady, by Mary 
French Caldwell. 


Martin Van Buren 

Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y¥., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney general and a 
law partner of Benj. F. Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov- 
ernor of New York, 1828, He helped swing eastern 
support to Andrew, Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was elected 
vice president. He was a consummate politician, 
known as ‘“‘the little magician,’’ and influenced 
Jackson's policies. In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for president by 170 to 72 electoral 
votes. He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal- improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
ran for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost. 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 1862 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN 

Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was a 
relative of Van Buren’s mother and his classmate in 
school. She married in 1807, died 1819. Their son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointer, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the Mexican war 
ahd a New York resident. His wife, Angelica 
Singleton, cousin of Dolly Madison. was White 
House hostess during Van Buren’s term. Another 
son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected at- 
torney general of New York, 1845, 


William Henry Harrison 

William Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
oi Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Educated at Hampden Sydney 
college, he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim- 
bers, 1794. He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 


1798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
of Indiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With 
900 men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippe- 
canoe, Nov. 6, 1811. A major general, he defeated 
British and Indians at Battle of the Thames, Oct 


Senator, 1824; was minister to Colombia. In 1840, 
when 68, he was elected president with John 
Tyler, 294 to 60, on a “‘log cabin and hard cider” 
slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 
tion and died April 4, 1841. He was buried in 
North Bend, O. 2 

Reference: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MES. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

Mrs. Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
was born in Morristown, N. J., 1775 and died 
1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs. Jane Findlay Harrison, 
wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the.White House during Harrison’s illness. Another 
son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 
of Congress and father of Benjamin Hazrison, 23rd 


president. 
John Tyler 

John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, 
Was born Mar. 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of John Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
was graduated from William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
resolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina’s nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gress called in Washington by Virginia, 1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 

References: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L. G. Tyler. 

MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 

When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842, She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
ried Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic. 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon~Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
ber- of Congress and Confederate veteran, died 
1927. A third son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died 
1927 at Richmond, aged 70. 


James Knox Polk 

James Knox Polk, 11th president, Democrat, 
was born in Mecklenburg Co., N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, 
the son of Samuel Polk, farmer and surveyor of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went to 
Maury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina, 1818; member of 
the Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known as 
“Napoleon of the Stump.’”’ He served in Congress 
1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He supported 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always expan- 
sionist. He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
being defeated 1841, ’43. In 1844, when both Clay 
and Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first dark 
horse nominee because he demanded control of 
all Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 170 
to 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
state. He re-established the independent treasury 
system originated by Van Buren. His expansionist 
policy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
sent. Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared war 
existed. Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 


15, 1813. He served Ohio in Congress, 1816; as 
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opposed his war policy. Polk approved the acquisi- 
tion of California, Utah and New Mexico (522,568 
Square miles) as part of America’s ‘manifest 
destiny,’”” but opposed retaining Mexico by force. 
He compromised on the Oregon boundary (‘‘54-40 
or fight!’’) by accepting the 49th parallel and 
giving Vancouver to the British. The Wilmot Pro- 
viso, outlawing slavery in new states, was de- 
bated in his term. Polk died in Nashville, June 15, 
1849, and is buried on the capitol grounds there. 

References: James K. Polk, by Eugene I. McCor- 
mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 

MRS. JAMES K. POLK 

Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was born in 1803 and 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was a 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks- were Meth- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing 
in the White House. They had no children. 


Zachary Taylor 

Zachary Taylor, 12th president, Whig, who 
served only 16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, in 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Madison’s paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, and 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, May 8 and 9, 
1846; occupied Monterey. Polk made him major 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. ‘Taylor, with 5,000 men, 
defeated Santa Anna’s 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected president over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres. 
He resumed the spoils system and though once a 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 
a free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 
was buried near Louisville. 

References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamil- 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinley 
and Silas Bent. 

MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 

Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Of their 
daughters Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was 
hostess of the White House; Ann married Dr. Rob- 
ert Wood, ass’t surgeon general, U. S. A.; Sarah 
Knox married Jefferson Davis, 1835, and died three 
months later. A son, Richard, 1826-79, served un- 
der Stonewall Jackson and became a Confederate 
general. He died in New York. 


Millard Fillmore 

Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was born 
Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. 
He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
and postmaster in Buffalo, N: Y. He was coun- 
sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele- 
graph. In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
York. In 1848 he was elected vice-president and suc~ 
ceeded as president July 10; 1850. Daniel Webster 
was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Hd- 
ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
pleased neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
and he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 

FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
clergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
hostess. Their other child was Millard Powers 
Fillmore (1828-89). The second Mrs. Fillmore was 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, born in 
Morristown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- 
chant, They had no children, 
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=e 14th re t, Democrat, was 
Franklin ree, president, , 

born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 
governor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
Exeter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
A lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
1829-32: in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 
US. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
wat, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Cass, Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Whig. Though against slavery, Pierce was influ- 
enced by southern pro-slavery men (Jefferson 
Davis was his secy. of war) but he ignored the 
Ostend Manifesto that the U. S. either buy or take 
Cuba. He approved the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
leaving slavery to popular vote (‘‘squatter sover- 
eignty’’) 1854, and named a pro-slavery governor 
of Kansas. He signed a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada and approved the Gadsden Purchase from 
Mexico, 1853. He supported Commodore Matthew 
1854, Pierce died at 


rd, N.H., Oct. 8, 1869. : 
References: Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 


MRS. FRANKLIN PIERCE — 

Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
A. Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
had three children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was killed in a railroad accident at 11. 
Mrs. Pierce died 1863. 


James Buchanan 

James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later 
Democrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
teer in the war of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; was in the Pennsylvania legislature, 1814-16; 
Congress; 1820-31; minister to Russia, appointed 
by Jackson; Senator, 1834-45; secretary of state 
under Polk, 1845-49, favoring the Mexican war 
and Texas annexation; minister to England, 1853. 
Signed the Ostend Manifesto favoring taking Cuba, 
1854. Nominated by Democrats over Pierce and 
Stephen A. Douglas and elected 1856 over John 
C. Fremont (Republican) and Millard Fillmore 
(American-Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). The 
Dred Scott case, a victory for slavery, was decided 
when he took office. He favored Kansas as a pro- 
Slavery state and endorsed the pro-slavery Lecomp- 
ton Constitution. This lost him support of Douglas. 
The panic of 1857 hit the industrial North, spared 
the agricultural South. The Republicans now 
opened their fight against a nation ‘‘half slave 
and half free’’; Douglas was challenged for the 
senate by Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, 1858. John Brown seized Harper’s Ferry 
Oct. 16, 1859; was caught and hanged by U. S. 
Army, Buchanan’s position was that no state had 
the right to secede from the Union, but that the 
Union had no power to coerce it. He died at Wheat- 
land, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868, aged. 77. 

Buchanan was a bachelor. The mistress of the 
White House was his sister Jane’s daughter, Har- 
riet Lane, of Mercersburg. Her parents died when 
she was a child. She was an Episcopalian. 

Reference: Encylopedia Americana. 


Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, 
was born Feb. 12, 1809, ina log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend- 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
Bagland to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, died 1821, and a brother, Thomas, 
died in infancy. 

The Lincolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near 
Gentryville, when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
influence on Abe. He was 6 ft., 3 in. tall. Abe 
made two trips on flatboats to New Orleans, one 
via the Ohio-Mississippi, 1828, and one via the 
Ilinois-Mississippi, 1831. In’ 1830 the family 
moved to Macon County, Ill., where Abe and a 
cousin split 3,000 fence rails. In 1831 they moved 
to Coles County. In New Salem, 1831-1837, Lin- 
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presidential nominee. 

In 1858 Lincoln had Republican support in the 

Ill. legislature for the Senate but was defeated 
by Stephen A. Douglas, Dem., who sponsored the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. The issues were debated 
by Lincoln and Douglas Aug. 21-Oct. 15 at 
Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, Charleston, Gales- 
burg, Quincy and Alton, Ill. 
Lincoln was nominated for president by the 
Republican party over Wm. H. Seward, on an 
anti-slavery platform, at Chicago, May 18, 1860. 
He ran against Stephen A. Douglas, northern 
Democrat; John C. Breckenridge, southern pro- 
slavery Democrat; John Bell, Constitutional Union 
party. Lincoln got only 40% of the votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. South Carolina seceded 
from the Union Dec. 20, 1860, followed in 1861 
by_10 southern states. 

Lincoln was inaugurated Mar. 4, 1861. Fort 
Sumter was attacked Apr. 12-14, and surrendered. 
Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers Apr. 15, and 
500,000 May 3. On Sept. 22, 1862, 5 days after 
the battle of Antietam, he announced that slaves 
in territory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 
1, 1863, date of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He reached the highest degree of eloquence at 
Gettysburg National Cemetery, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat. Lee surrendered April 9, 
1865. On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth while attending a perform- 
ance of Our American Cousin in Ford’s Theater, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in state in New York, Chicago and other cities 
before burial in Springfield, Ill. His estate 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annual 
salary of $25,000. His humanity, lofty concept of 
office and generous spirit made him the hero of 
the common man the world over. 

References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Lin- 
coln Reader, ed. by Paul M. Angle. 

MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 

Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were married 
in Springfield, Nov. 4, 1842. Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, Edward Baker died in 1850, William 
Wallace in 1862, Thomas, ‘‘Tad’”’ in 1871, 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug: 1, 1843, in Spring- 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman. Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
dau. of Sen. Jas. Harlan (Iowa); she died 1937. 
Their children, since deceased, were Abraham (died 
at 17), Mrs. Chas. Isham, Mrs, Robt. J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vt., and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gave the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoln family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 

Reference: Mary Todd, Wife and Widow, by Carl 
Sandburg and Paul M. Angle; Mary Lincotn, 
Biography of a Marriage, by Ruth Painter Randall. 


ee) Andrew Johnson 

Andrew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son of 
Jacob Johnson, porter at an inn and church sex- 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had been 
@ maid at the inn. His father died when he was 5. 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 he 
ran off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder- 
man, 1828; mayor, 1830; state representative and 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, 1843-53; 
governor of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
1857-62. He supported John C. Breckinridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
support. He succeeded Lincoln as president April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congress over the 
president’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
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completing them four days before his death in New 
York, July 23,1885. The book realized over $450,000. 
Grant was buried in an imposing tomb on River= 
side Drive, New York, where his wife also lies. 

References: Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant; 
U. S. Grant and the American Military Tradi- 
tion, by Bruce Catton. 


MRS. ULYSSES/S. GRANT 

Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was the 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son 
of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Grant 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, police 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922), who was married 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon Sartoris, 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones, 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th president, Re- 


cept certain leaders if they would abolish slaveryy Publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, the 


and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech, defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoin policies, but was a poor executive, 
and -his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radical Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
where his log-cabin tailor shop is now a state 
museum. 3 

References: Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. 

MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 

Mrs. Eliza McCardle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. C., 
was often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 
administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. 
Patterson. She was mistress of the White House 
in place of her invalid mother. Another daughter, 
Mary, married Daniel Stover of Carter Co., Tenn., 
and had three children; after Stover’s death she 
married W. R. Bacon of Greeneville. Mrs. Johnson 


died in 1876. TIysseg S, Grant 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th president, Repub- 
lican, was born on the farm of his father, Jesse 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., April 
27, 1822. He was descended from Matthew Grant, 
who reached Dorchester,. Mass.,1630..~Grant’s 
mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Hiram Ulysses, but.on entering-West Point, 1839, 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and he 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was Ist lieut. 
and captain inder Gens. Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Louis 
until 1860, then went to Galena, Ill., where his 
father sold leather and hardware. He became 
colonel of the 2ist Illinois Vols., 1861, then briga- 
dier general; took’ Forts Henry~ and Donel- 
son; made maj. gen. of volunteers; fought at 
Shiloh. Took Vicksburg, -became maj. gen. 
USA., and in Mar., 1864, lieut. gen. He accepted 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
named General of the Army. President Johnson 
appointed Grant secretary of war when he sus- 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated -on 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected over 
Horatio Seymour, Democtat, 214 vs. 80 electoral 
votes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civil 
service reform were events of his administration. 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Horace 
Greeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but he 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874. 
An attempt by the Stalwarts (Old Guard) to 
nominate him in 1880 failed. In 1881 the collapse 
of Grant & Ward, investment house, left him 
penniless. He began his Personal Memoirs. writing 
at Mt. McGregor, N.Y., while ill of cancer and 


posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard, He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842; and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23d 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain; became 
brigadier general and major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment. He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in appointments, 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. In 
1876 he was nominated for president over James 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J. 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. But 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republean 
National Committee, relying on Republican domi- 
nation of the South, urged the validity of con- 
testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louisi- 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stand. 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The election 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to ‘‘go behind state returns’”’ and by strict 
party vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184. Tilden’s 
refusal to fight back was blamed by his party. 
The withdrawal of troops followed, but handi- 
capped Republican rule, and as Hayes proceeded to 
reform ‘civil service he alienated political spoils- 
men, He advocated repeal of the Tenure of Office 
Act that had led to Johnson’s impeachment. He 
supported sound money and specie payments, 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 

Reference: Rutherford B. Hayes and His Amer- 
ica, by Harry Barnard, 


MBS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 

Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
married Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 
ning F. (1873-74). Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 

James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, 
was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Proy- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 1859, 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
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at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosencrans and 
was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
mauga, He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
publican in 1863; supported specie ree as 
against paper money (greenbacks). On the ar 
toral commission in 1876 he voted for Hayes agains 
Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President. He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
as a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G. 
Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 
Grant following but Garfield was elected and 
Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced office- 
seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 
Baltimore & Potomac station in Washington. He 
died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, N. J., and was 
buried in Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 
30, 1882. ; 

References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 


MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 

Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1882, daughter of an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Nov. 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, O. 
After his death a trust fund of $360,000 was raised 
for her and her children. She died March 13, 1918. 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown, died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 

Chester A. Arthur, 2ist president, Republican, 
was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rev. William Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family. He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 
1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to 
be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
was made quartermaster general and equipped 
troops for the front. He was made collector of the 
port of New York, 1871, In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, ordered Arthur's resig- 
nation; he refused because he was not personally 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena- 
tors Conkling, Platt and the New York machine 
stalwarts enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third term, 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceived second place in the interests of harmony. On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as president. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 
of 1883; arranged an unratified canal treaty with 
Nicaragua, He was defeated for renomination by 
James G. Blaine, 1884, but supported Blaine. He 
died Noy. 18, 1886, and was buried in Albany, N. Y. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


MRS. CHESTER A. ARTHUR 

Mrs. Ellen Lewis Herndon Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N. She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infancy; Chester 
Alan Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress of the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mrs. John E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 


Grover Cleveland 

For explanation of enumeration of the Presidents 
consult index. 

Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1837, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped Stephen. He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N. Y., taught in 
the New York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Buffalo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863; sheriff; 1869; mayor, 1881; goy- 
ernor of New York, 1882. He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for president over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182, 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension 
raids on Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by 


Benjamin 


was larger. 

271 to 145, he faced a money crisis 

by lowering of the gold reserve, 

paper and exorbitant silver 

Sherman act; he obtained 

a reduced tariff. An income tax wi 

declared unconstitutional by the 

1895. A severe depression and 

racked his administration but he refused to inter- 
fere in business matters and rejected as crackpot 


Princeton, N. J., 1908. 

References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Cour~- 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. 


MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND 

Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffalo, 
Oscar Folsom and Emma_C. Harmon. She married 
Cleveland in the White House, 1886. They had 
five children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Richard 
Folsom and Frances Grover. Mrs. Cleveland mar- 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jr., an 
archaeologist in Princeton, N. J. She died Oct. 29, 
1947, = 3 x 

Benjamin Harrison 


Benjamin Harrison, 23rd president, Republican, 
was born at North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833. His 
great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 9th 
president; his father John Scott Harrison was a 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a log 
cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. he 
raised recruits and became colonel of the 70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and on 
Sherman’s march to the sea. In 1865 he was made 
brigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elected 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland for 
president, 233 to 168. He expanded the pension 
list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the ad- 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. He 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Great 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior, 1833-65, by 
Harry J. Sievers. 


HARRISON’S TWO MARRIAGES. 

Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrison was born 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B. 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter Mary 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James R. 
McKee; Mary’s child, ‘‘Baby McKee’’, was a White 
House favorite and is now a New York business- 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrison’s 
second wife was Mrs, Harrison’s niece, Mrs, Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 1882. 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetime. 
She had one daughter,-Elizabeth Harrison, born 
1897, who married James Blaine Walker, Jr., 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 

William McKinley, 25th president, Republican, 
was born in Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son of 
William McKinley, an iron manufacturer, and 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was. the seventh of 
nine children, His father’s family was Scotch- 
Irish from County Antrim; his great-grandfather 
fought in the American Revolution. McKinley at- 
tended school in Poland, O., and Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18. 


He saw fighting at South Mountain, Antietam, 
Winchester and Cedar Creek. The state of Ohio 
honored him with the tallest monument at Antie- 
tam, where he had been a doughboy. He rose to 
Captain’ and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He studied law in the Albany, N. Y., law school; 
opened an office in Canton, O., in 1867, “and 
campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 to 
1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House of 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tariff 
to protect “infant industries,” with reciprocal 
trade agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 
1890). Defeated on this issue in 1890, he was 
elected governor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 
182 ballots for president in the Republican conven- 
tion that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
In 1896 he was elected president on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platform over 
William. J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
silver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystal- 
lized opinion. He demanded Spain’s withdrawal 
from Cuba; Spain replied by declaring war. Mc- 
Kinley signed the American declaration Mar. 23, 
1898. (Peace signed Dec. 10.) In the 1900 campaign 
he defeated Bryan’s anti-imperialist arguments 
with the prestige of prosperity, ‘“‘the full dinner 
pail’? and the vigorous campaigning of Theodore 
Roosevelt, vice presidential nominee. McKinley was 
a Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory nature, 
but conservative (stand-pat) on business issues. 
He abhorred violence. The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died Sept. 14. His last words 
were: ‘‘It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done.’’ 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower. 

References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H. 
Kohlsaat. Dictionary of American Biography 

MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 

Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
Walt. She was cashier in her father’s bank in 
Canton, O., when she married McKinley. Their two 
children died in childhood. Mrs. McKinley became 
an invalid through a nervous ailment, but presided 
in the White House and was with her husband 
when he was assassinated. She died in 1907. 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Republican, 
was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
szan van Rosenyelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock and 
a Scuthern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated 
from Harvard, 1880, attended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of U. S: Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Nayy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target practice. and instructed 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the ist U. S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Kettle 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president. 
1900, he became nation’s youngest president at 42 
years, 10 mos., 16 days, when McKinley died at 
Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. As president he fought 
corruption of politics by big business; dissolved 
Northern Securities Co. and others for violating 
anti-trust laws; intervened in coal strike on behalf 
of the public, 1902; instituted Dept. of Commerce 
and Labor; obtained Elkins law forbidding rebates 
to favored corporations, 1903; Hepburn law regulat-~ 
ing railroad rates, 1906; Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
1906, Reclamation Act and employers” liability 
laws. He organized Conservation, mediated the 
peace between Japan and Russia, 1905; won the 
Nobel peace prize. He was the first to use the 
Hague Court of International Arbitration,~ By 
recognizing the new Republic of Panama he made 
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Panama Canal possible, appointed Col. Geo. 
Goethals head commissioner and began canal. He 
Be re-elected, 1904, with 366 electoral votes vs. 


In_ 1908 he obtained the nomination of William 
H. Taft, who was elected; considering Taft’s 
administration inimical to liberal policies he or- 
ganized the Progressive party, June 22, 1912, and 
ran for president against Taft and Woodrow Wil- 
son, in which Wilson obtained 6,293,097 votes, 
Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was shot during the cam- 
paign but recovered, He advocated recall of elected 
Officials, referendum on legislation and recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives. 
In 1916 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation. In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize a 
division. His four sons served in World War nibs 
two were wounded, one killed. He wrote on many 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., now @ 
national shrine, and was buried. near the Roose= 
velt bird refuge there. 

References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose= 
velt; Encyclopedia Britannica. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Boston. 
She and Roosevelt’s. mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884. She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 
the House, died April 9, 1931. - 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. 
Of their five children Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., was 
lieut. col. in World War I, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
general of the Philippines. He failed of election as 
governor of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North Africa, Italy and in’ Normandy 
with the 1st Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War Il, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was a lieut. colonel in World War II. 
Quentin, aviator in World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. 

References: Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker; 
The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill, by 
Hermann Hagedorn. 


William Howard Taft 

William Howard Taft, 27th president, Republican, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and~Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was ass’t.. prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t. county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887; U.S. solicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he be- 
came head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for president by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant and elected over 
W. J. Bryan, 1908. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt; 
the result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of -constitutional law, 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced. him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 
buried in Arlington National cemetery. 

Reference: The Life and Times of William How- 
ard Taft, by Henry F, Pringle. 
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1912 he was nominated for president by the strat- 
egy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
Champ Clark and Tammany. He won because the 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 
gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 


tionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
on the high seas as the first World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with American ships disturbed the Allies. 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan, ‘‘He kept us out of war,”’ over Charles 
Evans Hughes, supported by Theodore Roosevelt 
and strong pro-Ally groups. His offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was rejected. When the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
& declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 
cepted Noy. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered 
the League of Nations, also urged by Gen. J. C. 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore, William 
H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson 
demanded reservations that would not make the 
United States subservient to the votes of other 
nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations and toured the country to get 
support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 
down and several days later suffered a stroke that 
made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 
it). He made a public appearance on the day of 
Harding's inauguration, and formed a law part- 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919. He died 
in Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
Episcopal cathedral there. 

References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
8 vols., and Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
3 vols. by Ray Stannard Baker. 


WILSON’S TWO MARRIAGES 
Mrs. Ellen Louise Axson Wilson was born in 
Rome, Ga., in 1860, the daughter of the Rey. S. E. 
Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She married Wilson 
June 28, 1885, and died in the White House Aug. 
6, 1914. They had three daughters: Margaret W., 
born 1886, member of a religious colony in Pondi- 
cherry, India, when she died in 1944; Eleanor B., 
second wife of William G. McAdoo, Wilson's sec- 
retary of the treasury, later divorced; Jessie W.; 
who married Francis B. Sayre in the White House 
Nov. 25, 1913 and died Jan. 15, 1933. 

Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson was born in Wythe- 
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Marion, O. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 
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born a Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of 


and 
J. Moor. His ancestors, John and Mary Coolidge, 
came from England to Watertown, later Cambridge, 


in Northampton, 1897; ci 
solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of the courts, 1904; member 
of the lower Massachusetts house, 1907-08; mayor 
of Northampton, 1910-11; State Senator, 1912-15; 
and president of Senate; 1914-15; lieut. governor, 
1916-18; governor, 1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 
1919, Coolidge attained national prominence by his 
action in the Boston police strike, during which 
he wired Samuel Gompers of the A. F. of L.: 
“There is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime.’’ This 
brought his name before the Republican conven- 
tion of 1920, where he received 34 votes for presi- 
dent and was nominated for vice president by 
67444 votes. He succeeded to the presidency on 
Harding's death, Aug. 2, 1923, the oath being ad- 
ministered by his father, a justice of the peace, 
in his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and again 
Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. He op- 
posed the League of Nations; approved the World 
Court; vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was 
passed over his veto. In 1924 he was re-elected by 
& huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W. 
Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,822,319. He reduced the national debt by 
$2,000,000,000 in three years. He opposed the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill and price fixing, and 
supported his secretary of state, Frank B. Kellogg, 
in the Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. His 
dry, laconic remarks are often quoted: opposing 
reduction of Europe’s war debt, ‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?'’ With Republicans eager to 
renominate him he announced, Aug. 2, 1927: “I 
do not choose to run for President in 1928.” He 
became a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of a heart attack in No: - 
= bg 5, 1933. He was buried on a Plymouth 
side. 


Reference: A Puritan in Babylon, by William 
Allen White. 


_ MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 

Mrs. Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, of North- 
ampton, Mass., was born in Burlington, Vt., 
Jan. 3, 1879, the daughter of Andrew I. Goodhue 
and Lemira Barrett. He was a steamboat inspector 
under Cleveland. She was graduated from the 
Univ. of Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School 
fer the Deaf, 1902-05, and became president of its 
board. She married Coolidge Oct. 4, 1905. The 
Coolidges had two sons: John B., born 1906, whe 
married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924). 


Herbert Hoover 

Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st president, Republican, 
was born at West Branch, Ia., Aug. 10, 1874, the 
sen of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith (1847-80) 
and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-83). His an- 
cestor, Andrew Hoover, came to Pennsylvania 
from the Palatinate, 1738, and his great-grand- 
father settled in West Branch in 1854. Hoover 
grew up in the homes of his uncles in Indian 
Territory and Oregon, entered Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University (now Stanford) in its first class, 1891; 
A.B,., Engineering, 1895. After brief experience in 
the U.S. Geological Survey and western mines he 
began in Western Australia his extraordinary career 
as a mining engineer in Asia, Europe, Africa and 
America, which made him a director of numereus 
British mining corporations and a millionaire early 
in life. In 1900, while chief engineer of imperial 
mines in China, he became food administrater for 
reftigees at Tientsin during the Boxer rebellion. 
He was chairman, American Relief Committee, 
London, 1914-15; Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 
1915-1919; U. S. Food Administrator, 1917-1919, 
mem. War Trade Council; ch., Supreme Economic 
Council; ch., European Relief Council. Secretary 
of Commerce, 1921-28; elected president over Al- 
fred E. Smith, 1929; defeated for re-election, 1932. 
Initiated Boulder Canyon project (Heever Dam); 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.; Supported relief 
measures in Farm Loan Bank, Home Loan Banks, 
Agricultural Credit. Corp. Hoover gave his official 
salaries to eharities and underpaid officials. Presi- 
dent Truman appointed him ce-erdinater of 
Eurepean Food program, 1946; German Food pro- 
gram, 1947; ch., Comm. on Organization of the 
Executive Branch, which he directed from 1947 to 
dune 30, 1955, outlining many administrative re- 
forms. He also served in many other advisory 
capacities. He founded the Hoover Jibrary at 
Stanford University, Calif. His birthplace is a pa- 
triotic shrine. ; 

Reference: Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. 

MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 

Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover was bern in Waterloo, 
Ta., Mar. 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
a banker. The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stanferd University 1898 and 
matried Hoover in 1899. She died Jan. 7, 1944. 

Sons: Herbert Hoover, Jr., b. 1903, consulting 
engineer, appointed Under Secretary of State, 
August, 1954. Allan Henry Hoover, b. 1907, direc- 
tor of mining corps., New York, N. Y., home, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Franklin D. Reosevelt 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, N. Y., Jan. 30, 
1882, the-son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancester, Claes Mar- 
tenszan van Rosenvelt, came to New Amsterdam 
froin Holland in 1649. Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, frem whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
schogl, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention; in 1913 Wilson 
made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 

Roosevelt was nominated for vice president, to 
run with James M. Cox, July, 1920, at San Fran- 
cisco, Alfred E. Smith making the seconding speech. 
From 1920 to 1928 he was a New York lawyer 
and vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
In Aug., 1921, he was stricken with infantile 
paralysis, which paralyzed his legs. He learned 
to walk with leg braces and a cane and estab- 
lished the Warm Springs, Ga., Foundation for 
helping those so afflicted. > 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E. Smith 
to the Democratic convention of 1924 in New York, 
‘and 1928 in Houston, Texas, calling Smith_ the 
Happy Warrior. Smith was nominated in 1928 
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and defeated. Roosevelt was el i governor of 
New York, 1928 and 1930. In 1932 at Chicago 
W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N. Garner, with 
both Smith and Roosevelt candidates, threw his 
votes to Roosevelt, who was chosen, alienating 
Smith. The financial crash, unemployment and 
the Democratic promise to repeal prohibition made 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow- 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
vast number of administrative changes. Foremost 
was ‘‘pump priming,’’ or use of public funds for 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit fnanc- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls of tha 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
a redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 
same time denying equal privileges to, employers. 
Government employes increased to several millions. 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler 
despite physical handicaps. By personal persuasiye- 
ness he held factions together. He was the first 
president to use radio for ‘fireside chats’ on 
policies. When the Supreme Court voided his meas- 
ures he demanded additional judges of ‘Congress. 
It refused, but resignations soon enabled him to 
replace conservatives who had oppesed him. He 
was the first president to break the third term 
tradition and was elected to a fourth term, 1945, 
despite failing health. The culminating event of 
his career was World War II. He was openly 
hestile te Fascist governments before the war and 
gave Britain substantial support, such as exchang- 
ing 50 destreyers for air bases, before Pearl Har- 
bor made the United States a belligerent. He wrete 
the principles of fair dealing into the Atlantic 
Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with Winston Churchill) 
and in the Four Freedoms (Freedom of speech, of 
wership, from want, from fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He 
conferred with the heads of _states at Casablanca, 
Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 1943; Teheran, Nev.- 
Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec., 1943; Yalta, Feb., 1945. He 
died at Warm Springs, Ga., April 12, 1945, aged 63, 
and was buried on his Hyde Park estate, where his 
house and library are in the care of the national 
government. , 

References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and. Hopkins, by Robert E, 
Sherwood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters, edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 
1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger 
brother ef Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall. 
She was educated in private schools. She married 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905. In 1924-28 she 
was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. She was asst. director, Office 
of Civilian Defense, 1941-42; U. S. representa- 
tive, General Assembly, U. N,, 1945-53 and ch. 
of its Human Rights Commission. She edited her 
father’s letters under the title, Hunting Big 
Game in the 80s, in 1932; wrote This Is My 
Story, 1937, My Days, 1938, This I Remember, 
1949. She was the first of presidents’ wives to 
devote herself to a career of social reform and 
political support of her husband’s measures. The 
Roosevelts had six children, one dying in in- 
fancy. The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn., divorced June 21, 
1955; married, July 1, 1956, Mrs. Gladys Irene 
Qwens of Los Angeles. 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 


Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17%, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 
1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 
Angeles; divorced, Jan. 17, 1950; married Mrs, 
Minnewa Bell Ross of Santa Monica, California, 
March 165, 1951. 

Franklin D. Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B. 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New 
York City, divorced Aug. 1, 1949; married, Nov. 
11, 1952, Dr. James H. Halsted of Malibu, Calif. 

References; This {s My Story and This 1 Remem= 
ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Harry S. Truman 

Harry S. Truman, 33rd president, Democrat, 
was born at Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son 
of John Anderson Truman and Martha Ellen 
Young. Four grandparents were born in Ken- 
fucky and moved to Missouri in the 1840s. The 
Trumans came from England and the President's 
mother’s grandmother from Northern Ire 
while an ancestor of his maternal grandfather, 
Solomon Young, came from Germany. A family 
disagreement on whether Harry Truman’s middle 
name was Shippe or Solomon, after names of two 
grandfathers, resulted in his using only Ss. for 
his middle initial. He is a Baptist. 

He attended public schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
railroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
banks up to 1905. He joined the Missouri National 
Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
defective eyesight. He ran his family’s farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became ist lieut., Battery F 
and capt., Battery D,-129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Div., A. E. F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
Argonne and St, Mihiel actions and was discharged 
as major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve. After the war he ran a haberdashery, 
became judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. He 
was defeated, then elected presiding judge. 

Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934; 
reelected Nov. 5, 1940. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
preferred Truman over Henry Wallace and Wm. 
©. Douglas for vice president, Truman being 
nominated. On Roosevelt’s death, Apr. 12, 1945, 
Truman was sworn in as President by Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone in the cabinet room of the 
White House. In 1948 he was reelected in the face 
of polls predicting his defeat; his personal energy 
Overcame pessimism in Democratic ranks and 
lethargy among Republicans, and he defeated as 
well Democrats of the States Rights party. 

Truman supported the Marshall Plan, ECA, 
the rehabilitation of Greece and arming of Turkey, 
and NATO, naming Gen. of the Army Eisenhower 
to the supreme command in Europe. He endorsed 
mutual hemisphere defense; devised Point 4 to 
help under-developed countries economically. He 
opened the United Nations conference by radio 
and participated with Stalin and Attlee in the 
Potsdam Agreement, He authorized the first use of 
an atomic bomb (Hiroshima, Aug. 6; Nagasaki, 
Aug. 9, 1945). He supported a policy of com- 
promise between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Communists. When the Communists attacked in 
Korea, June, 1950, he ordered support of the 
Republic, and when the U.N. called for armed 
aid he directed Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to give it. He held the Army to limited 
objectives and ordered the Navy to keep Formosa 
from attacking the mainland. He removed Mac- 
Arthur from his Far Eastern commands for pub- 
licly opposing this policy. He appointed John 
Foster Dulles, a Republican, to negotiate the 
treaty of peace with Japan and treaties of defense 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 

Truman established the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in 1950, approved high taxes to meet 
rearmament expense, instituted controls of mate- 
rials and prices. He advocated higher wages when 
the cost of living index rose and won a higher 
minimum wage, increased social security and aid 
for housing. He vainly demanded civil rights 
legislation and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
In 1952 he ordered seizure of steel companies, 
which had refused demands of CIO and WSB, and 
when overruled by the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to use the Taft-Hartley law. He derided 
loyalty hearings and the Kefauver report on RFC 
extravagance and refused to remove members of 
his staff accused of sharp practices. He rebuilt 
the White House. Just before leaving office he 
issued an executive order creating a naval reserve 
out of tidelands. In the campaign of 1952 Presi- 
dent Truman travelled 18,000 miles in a special 
train making 211 speeches. He retired to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and wrote his memoirs, of which 
Vol. I, Year of Decisions, appeared in 1955 and 
Vol. II, Years of Trial and Hope, in 1956. On his 
Tist birthday, May 8, 1955, he broke ground for 
the Truman Memorial Library, at Independence 
our i house his official papers. s 

eyerences: Mr. President, by Wm. Hillman an 
Alfred Wagg; The Man of Independence, by ve 
than Daniels. 
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Dwight David Eisenhower 
Dwight David Eisenhower, 34th. president, Re- 
publican, was born Oct. 14, 1890, at Denison, Tex., 
the son of David a got oat es and ida 
Elizabeth Stover Eisenhower. paternal —— 


college at Lecompton, Kan. When Dwight was 1 
year old his parents moved to Abilene, Kan., 
where his father worked as a mechanic in a 
creamery. Dwight had 6 brothers, of whom 4 are 
living. He was graduated from Abilene high 
school and went to U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point in 1911. In his class of 1915 were the 
later Generals Omar N. Bradley, Jas. Van Fleet, 
Jos. T, McNarney and Geo. Stratemeyer. 

Eisenhower began his military career _as 2nd 
lieut., 19th U. S. Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. He was a lieutenant colonel in charge of a 
tank corps at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., in 1918. 
He was graduated from Infantry Tank School, 
1922; Command and General Staff Sch., 1926; 
Army War College, 1928; Army Industrial College, 
1933. He was asst. executive officer of the Asst. 
Secy of War, 1929-1933, and in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, 1933-35. He was on the American 
Military Mission to the Philippines, 1935-39 
and during 4 of those years a major general on 
the staff of Gen. MacArthur. He was chief of 
staff, 3rd Div., later 9th Corps, 1940-41, and of 
the 3rd Army, 1941. After the Louisiana war 
Maneuvers he was made chief of the War Plans 
Div., War Dept. General Staff, and then became 
asst. chief of staff, Operations Div. and held the 
rank of lieutenant general. He was made Com- 
mander of Allied forces landing in North Africa 
Noy. 8, 1942, and advanced to full general in Feb., 
1943, and Commander in Chief of Allied Forces in 
North Africa. He became Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces Dec. 31, 1943, and as 
such led the Normandy invasion June 6, 1944. He 
was given the temporary rank of General of the 
Army Dec. 19, 1944, which was made permanent 
in 1946. On May 7, 1945, he received the surrender 
of the Germans at Rheims. He was in command 
of the U. S. Occupation Force in Germany in 
1945, and returned to serve as Chief of Staff, Nov. 
19, 1945, to Feb. 7, 1948. From June 7, 1948, to 
Jan. 19, 1953, he was president of Columbia 
Univ., but he took leave of absence Dec. 16, 1950, 
to serve as Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
to organize the forces of NATO. 

Eisenhower resigned from the Army in June, 
1952. He was nominated at the Republican conven- 
tion in Chicago, July 11, 1952, by 845 votes out of 
1,206. On Nov. 4 he was elected over Adlai E. 
Stevenson, governor of Illinois, by 442 to 89 elec- 
toral votes and 33,936,252 to 27,314,992 popular 
votes. He was inaugurated Jan. 20, 1953. After 
election he joined the Presbyterian Church. He 
supported less Government spending; less Federal 
competition with private industry; a strong NATO; 
better relations with USSR; disarmament guar- 
antees; Nationalist China; continued foreign aid; 
Federal money for highways. A coronary throm- 
bosis in 1955 and an intestinal operation in 1956. 
did not deter his candidacy in 1956. He owns a 
189-acre farm near Gettysburg, Pa. 

Reference: Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D, 
Fisenhower; The Great American Heritage—the 
Story of the Five Eisenhower Brothers, ed, by 
Bela Kornitzer. 

MRS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower was born Mamie 
Geneva Doud in Boone, Ia., Nov. 14, 1896. Her 
home was in Denver when Hisenhower, then a 
1st lieutenant of infantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
met her. They were married July 1, 1916. Their 
first son, Dwight Doud, died in infancy; their 
second is John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower, gradu- 
ate of West Point and a major in the 3rd Infantry 
Div., on duty in Korea. John is married to Bar- 
bara Jean Thompson, and they have three 


children: Dwight David Eisenhower, II, Barbara 
Ann and Susan. 
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nee. cennasenn: an ex 23] 1853 1869, Oct. 8} 64 
15..|James Buchanan... <.. -+.| Den » April 23) 1857 | 65 1868, June 1) 77 
16..|Abraham Lincoln....+.-.. 1809, Feb. 12| 1861 | 52 |1865, April 15] 96 
18. .|Ulysses Simpson Grant... - 1822) April 27 i360 a6 838) yur 33 és 
19, .|Rutherford Birchard Hayes 1822; Oct. —4| 1877 | 64 |1893, van el 90 
20..|James Abram Garfield... . 1831, Nov. 19| 1864 | 49. |188i Sept is] 49 
21..|Chester Alan Arthur. 1830, Oct. 5 1 gaa, Nev. 18 
22..|Grover Cleveland. : 1837, March 18 1885 ra 1508" Fang ry 7 
23. Benjamin Harrison 1833, Aug. 20] 1889 | 65 |1901, March 13] 67 
: 24:.|Grover Cleveland. 1837, March 18] 1893 | 55 |1908, June 24] 71 
. 26. .|Theodore Roosevelt. 1858; Oct, 37| 190, | a2 [lots gene él 60 
36: ||Woodrow Wilson 1886, Deo, 28] tole | 6 lige Bee al OF 
29 Warren Gamaliel Harding. e ss 1805, Nov. 2] 1921 38 1993" Aad 3 Sf 
31. .|Herbert Clark Hoover....: Rep: SPE 1874. Aug. 10 1933 Bd 1StGee x ou 
ei juaw aivduakee (bem 1s84:-May 8) doce | 00 [ec ee ee 
34..|Dwight David Eisenhower|Rep.... |. _ (1890, Oct, 141.1953: |/v62™-\i5 > ss eaaee eee 


Andrew Johnson—a Democrat, nominated vice president by Republicans and elected with Lincoln. 


Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; Grant’s, Hiram Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas 


Wood- 


tow; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. Mr. Truman uses the initial S, but has no middle name. 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 
Baptist—Harding, Truman. 
Congregationalist—Coolidge. 

Disciples of Christ—Garfield. 

Episcepalian—Washington, Madison, 
William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, 
Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. 

Methodist—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 

Presbyterian—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, Wilson, Eisenhower. 

Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Unitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
Fillmore, Tait. 

Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership 
in any denomination, but Jefferson expressed a 
preference for the Unitarian faith. Hayes at- 
tended the Methodist Church, but never joined. 


Monroe, 
Pierce, 


Freemasons—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Gar- 


field, McKinley, Theo. Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, - 


F. D. Roosevelt, Truman. 
ORIGINAL PATERNAL ANCESTRY 


Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Swiss and Palatinate German— 
Hoover. German and Swiss—Hisenhower. 

English-—Washington, John Adams, Madison. 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 

English-Scotch4rish—Truman. 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson, 

Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 


Wives of the Presidents 


President Wife’s Name Nativity| Born |Mar’ed | Died | Sons |Dau’ers 
Washington.... .|Martha (Dandridge) Custis..... 
J. Adams. . PU DIZAINSIEGD was e's eno og oe mite 
Jefferson Martha (Wayles) Skelton......- 
Madison Dorothy (‘‘Dolly’’) (Payne) Todd. 
Monroe. .|Elizabeth Kortwright.......... N.Y 
J. Q. Adams .|Louisa, Catherine Johnson! ..... 
Jackson 6 ..-}Rachel (Denelson) Robards..... 
Van BureD.......-+ Blannah BOCs. oo ois vec nee eases 
William H.Harrison |Anna Symmes... ...-.e0++-+> 
TYleP csc cece sees: Letitia Christian? ...........-- 
Julia Gardiner. .....ceececeees 
Polk. cc avcccvseess [Sarah Childress. . sc.eceesaenes 
STV IOE occ Siete so ateeee Margaret Smith, ....s0e.ss085 Md 
Fillmore.........-.-|Abigail Powers. ....... We et 
Caroline (Carmichael) McIntosh 
Plere@see ssn. ....{/Jane Means Appleton:........- N 
Buchanan.......... (Wnmarried).......cesecccosee 
HiNCOM, . 62. .s ese os Mary Todd. cc. c eevee nee 
Johnson breley aun aie ® Eliza MeCardle. 
GTANG. 1. . eee ee ewes Julia, Dent; ...:... 
HAYES... . ee ec ee eens Lucy Ware Webb.. 
Garfield....... .|Lueretia Rudolph. . 
Arthur... ..... Ellen Lewis Herndon 
Cleveland... Frances Folsom..... 
Benjamin Harrison. .|Caroline Lavinia Scott..-...... 
Mary Scott (Lord) Dimmock ,. .|Pa. 
McKinley .=...-.... Ida Saxton. ...2....s-5.2e0e Oo 
Theodore Roosevelt .|Alice Hathaway Lee........... 
Edith Kermit Carow........... 
DAs te caie © .|Helen Herron........eeeeeeeees 
WiISON......ceerceee Bllen Louise AXSON......+-+-.+- 
Edith Borin ae ate baer oon Va 
Parding. . ces 6 0. 4 Florence ng)’ DeWolfe...... 
Gooltdee Se are Oe Grace Anna Goodhue.......... Vt 
Hoover........ ‘Sagaod HUGO) FLOR: .zisis,« ojo aisles sloww-.c 
F. D. Roosevelt .....|Anna Eleanor Roosevelt?....... N 
PEPUME also sy0.s.0%05, Bess Wallace... -...-+.sege0e+ 
Bisenhower......... Mamie Geneva Doud?..,7...... 


1Born London, father a Maryland citizen, 2Plus 2 infants, dec’d. %Plus 1 infant, dec’d. 4Plus 1 in- 


fant, dec’d. 


LA A 


George M. Dallas... 
12| Millard iS ogg lee oes 


W 


Henry Wilson...... 
19| William A, Wheeler .. 
20)Chester A. Arthur .. . 


enry Agard Wallace| Adair County, Ia..... 
34\Harry S. Truman...|Lamar, Mo.......... 
35|Alben W. Barkley ..}Graves Ccunty, Ky... 


36| Richard M. Nixon...!Yorba Linda. Calif... . 


(*) John C. Calhoun resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the U. S. Senate (Dec. 12, 
1832) to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of Robert Y. Hayne 


tional Union ticket. 
candidate for President, 1952. 


x) And: Johnson—A Democrat nominated by Republicans and elected with Lincoln on the Na- 
Spee serAdiai E. Stevenson, 23rd vice president, was the grandfather of the Democratic 


Presidents of the Continental Congress 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
delphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
Was by States (Colonies), each$State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘The Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.’’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.”’ 


These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name ‘‘The United States of America,’’ but this 
designated a group of states acting together, not a 
nation. The Articles are sometimes called the 
First Constitution. They remained in force until 
the Constitution of the United States went into 
effect, Mar. 4, 1789. . 

George Washington was the first President of the 
United States under the. Constitution. Others for 
whom the claim has been made were merely pre- 
siding officers of the Continental Congress. 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted by 
the Continental Congress in 1778. were not 
ratified by all of the States until March 1, 1781, 
Maryland being the last to assent. The Articles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ Presidents of the sessions of 
the Continental Congress were: 


Name | State Chosen or elected Born Died 
Peyton Randolph........... Virginia: 3 os... see nee Sept. 1774 1721 1775 
Henry Middleton........... South Carolina...,.... Oct. 22, 1774 1717 1784 
Peyton Randolph........... Virginia: S26 2a 2s crete May 10, 1775 1721 1775 
dohn Hancock... 2.2... 0... Massachusetts. ....... May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
Henry Laurens.............{/South Carolina........ Nov. 1, 1777 1724 1792 
LR CSS eee ae New: York (5a. eet Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Samuel Huntington......... Connecticut...) .06.: Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 
Thomas McKean (1)........ Delaware. ..... S..c0ae July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
John Hanson (2)........... Maryland 2 .cn. Geen Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
Blias Boundinot............ New Jersey. iia entee ae Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
Thomas Mifflin. . .|Pennsylvania......... Nov. 3, 1783 1744 1800 
Richard Henry Lee. . Virginia sic eee Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 
John Hancock (3)... Massachusetts........ Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
Nathaniel Gorham. . Massachusetts ; June 6, 1786 1738 1796 
Arthur St. Clair........... Pennsylvania 3 Feb. 2, 1787 1734 1818 
Jai (Gb Tae ae Virginians oc. eee Jan, 22, 1788 1748 1810 


iFirst president to serve after fi 
€ongress, March 1, 1781. 


1781. S%Did not serve owing to illness. 


after final ratification of Articles of Confederation was announced, by order of 
*First president to serve after surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 


Oath of the President; Judicial and Executive Officers 


The Constitution directs that the President shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: ‘I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.’ (Custom decrees the use of the words ‘So 
heip me God’ at the end of the oath when taken 
by the President-elect, his left hand on the Bible 


sor the duration of the oath, with his right hand 
slightly raised.) 


Federal judges and justices take the following 
oath or affirmation before performing the duties of 
office: “I, ---<------ , do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will administer justice without re- 
spect to persons, and do equal right to the poor 
and to the rich, and that I will faithfully and 
impartially discharge and perform all the duties 
incumbent upon me as - - - - - according to the 
best of my abilities and understanding, agreeably 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
So_help me God.” 


SUASALTSSARARSALABUNSSSASASSS | 
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_ United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1953 


CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Secretaries of State 


The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 178 d the nam 
changed to Department of oe on aoe 15. Thomas Jefterson, the Minister A Preece: aves eanomied 
Secretary of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John Jay, who 
had held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 
Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in September, 
1789, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice. 

The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the President, with the duties appertaining 
to correspondence with the public ministers and the consuls of the United States and with the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers accredited to the United States, and to negotiations of whatever character 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States. 


i Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
ee Washington. .|Thomas Jefferson..../Va....| 1789 ||Grant..... --|Hamilton Fish. ...../N. ¥..] 1869 
e & .-|Edmund Randolph. .| “ 1794 ||Hayes.......|William M. Evarts = 1877 
a .-|Timothy Pickering...|Mass..| 1795 |/Garfield..... James G. Blaine...../Me...| 1881 
; J. Adams.... a meh - 1797 |j/Arthur....../F. T. Frelinghuysen..|N. J..| 1881 
= _ .--.|John Marshall...... Va....| 1800 ||Cleveland..../Thomas F. Bayard., .|Del 885 
ne Jefferson..... James Madison... .. ‘* 1801 ||B.-Harrison. .|James G. Blaine..... Me 1889 
Madison..... Robert Smith....... Md...| 1809 re -.|John W. Foster..... - Ind 1892 
eee ees James Monroe...... Va.. 1811 ||Cleveland....;|Walter Q. Gresham 1 1893 
e Monroe..... John Quincy Adams. |Mass 1817 Se ...-|Richard Olmey...... Mass..| 1895 
J. Q: Adams. eh BPE Us tod, aes Ve ae, 1825 ||McKinley....|John Sherman....../Ohio., 1897 
Jackson...... Martin Van Buren...|N. Y 1829 Ke ....|William R, Day. .... my 1898 
Tea a Edward Livingston../La....) 1831 i? nas SOR HAY. si aetsteets ee 1898 
4 Ss. « | Louls) McLane... ... Del,..| 1833 |/T. Roosevelt. ates or) ji a 1901 
Sar ae John Forsyth....... Ga.... 1834 = .|Elihu Root. .... Pee | Bs ee 1905 
7 Van Buren 2 2 ata Shee 1837 n -|Robert Bacon,...... 1909 
W.H.Harrison|Daniel Webster. .... Mass 1841 |/Taft. ....{Philander C. Knox.,./Pa... 1909 
PE Vier Se to. tS eee ¢ 1841 ||Wilson -|William J. Bryan....|Neb...} 1913 
Hs --|Hugh 8. Legaré.....|8. C.. 1843 pede Ory o sas Robert Lansing.....|N. ¥ 1915 
Boi ys Zils cise Abel P. Upshur..... Va....| 1843 ene sShicts Bainbridge @olby....| “ 1920 
Gamer eieta aes John C. Calhoun....|S. C. 1844 ||Harding..... Charles E. Hughes...| 1921 
WOK in. es James Buchanan. ...|Pa... 1845 ||Coolidge..... : ie ai Need 1923 
REAVLGT Ses... John M. Clayton...,/Del.:. 1849 Be CON Rey Frank B. Kellogg... .|Minn 1925 
Fillmore..... Daniel Webster..... Mass. 1850 ||Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson. . .|N. 1929 
pee ie) «Sig Edward Everett..... yy 1852 ||F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull........ Tenn 1933 
PICTUS «sek a. < ‘William L. Marey...|N. Y 1853 ‘s Edward R. Stettinius, 
Buchanan... ./Lewis Cass.........|/Mich 1857 O03 3 elves Sever Va....| 1944 
= ...-/Jeremiah 8. Black:../Pa.. 860 ||Truman ».|James F, Byrnes......|5. © 1945 
William H. Seward. .|N. Y 1861 SE oR George C. Marshall. .|Pa... 1947 
= : ss e eres ee 1865 es not Dean G. Acheson... .|/Md, 1949 
. Elihu B. Washburne, .|Ill....| 1869 ||EKisenhower. .|!John Foster Dulles.. .|N. Y¥ 1953 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
Esas., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers {|Home| Apptd. 
Washington, .|Alexander Hamilton. |N. Y.. 1789 ||Johnson..... Hugh McCulloch,.../Ind. 1865 
a .-|Oliver Wolcott...... Conn.,| 1795 |/Grant....... George S. Boutwell. .|Mass 1869 
J. Adams.... 7 si ant 1797 = .|WilliamA Richardson} “* 1873 
£ ..../Samuel Dexter. 1801 “ .|Benjamin H. Bristow.|Ky.. 1874 
Jefferson ' bee ; 801 aie. -|Lot M. Morrill...... Me. 1876 
4 Albert Gallatin. . 1801 ||Hayes, .|John Sherman, . -|Ohio 1877 
- pay! Shia 1809 ||Garfield William Windom.. Minn 1881 
George W. Campbell. 1814 |/Arthur Charles J. Folger... .|N. 1881 
Alexander J. Dallas. . 1814 a .|Walter Q. Gresham. .|Ind. 1884 
William H. Crawford 1816 o e.. oo  Eagh McCulloch). 3 884 
Monroe..... = 4 1817 ||/Cleveland....|/Daniel Manning...../N. ¥ 1885 
J. Q, Adams..|/Richard Rush....... Pa.. 1825 i ..../Charles S. Fairchild..| “ 1887 
Jackson..... Samuel D. Ingham. .| ‘ 1829 ||B. Harrison. .|/William Windom 1889 
ee OT Louis McLane. ...<. 1831 a ../Charles Foster, . 1891 
oe Neraieneie William J. Duane 1833 |/Cleveland.,..|John G. Carlisle. 1893 
in cs SP Saks Roger-B. Taney. 1833 ||McKinley....|Lyman J. Gage. 1897 
es Sree Levi Woodbury. 1834 ||/T. Roosevelt. ie : 3 1901 
Van Buren... @ 1837 3 .|Leslie M. Shaw..... I 1902 
W.H.Harrison}/Thomas Ewing. 1841 * .|George B. Cortelyou. 1907 
J Cl a v rs 1841 |/Taft......../Franklin MacVeagh.. 1969 
Semis teal sets Walter Forward. 1841 ||Wilson. .| William G. McAdoo. 1913 
Semartvccracs. ..|John C. Spencer. 1843 Ses Carter Glass........ 1919 
CS eee George M. Bibb..... 1844 ule OE .|David F. Houston... 1920 
POURS. 525. < Robert J. Walker... . |} 1845 ||Harding. .|Andrew W. Mellon. . 1921 
Taylor .|William M. Meredith. 1849 ||Coolidge. 7 st BS lee 1923 
i 1850 ||Hoover...... i soil 1929 
1853 SSS lites Ogden L. Mills...... N. Y 1932 
1857 ||F.D.Roosevelt| William H. Woodin..| * 1933 
veal, Le00 rs HenryMorgenthau,Jr.|_“* 1934 
.|N. Y..| 1861 |/Truman..... Fred M. Vinson..... Ky. 1945 
Lincoln... , 7. (Ohio... 1861 uae, meee John W. Snyder.....|Mo. 1946 
hy William P. Fessenden'Me... 1864 ||Eisenhower...|George M Humphrey Ohio 1953 
sf Hugh McCulloch.... Ind... 1865 |! 


Secretaries of Defense 
The Department of Defense, originally designated the National Military Establishment, was created 
Juiy 26, 1947. It is headed by the Secretary of Defense, who is a member of the President’s cabinet, 
The Department of the Army, of the Navy and of the Air Force function within the Department 
of Defense, and their respective secretaries are no longer members of the President’s cabinet. In- 
cumbents of these offices are listed on page 238. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers 


Presidents Cabinet Officers Home| Apptd. Home|Apptd. 

ruman..... 3 V. Forrestal.../N.-¥..| 1947 ||Truman..... Robert A, Lovett....|N. Y..| 1951 

Slee Paice toute A. Johnson....|W. Va.| ~1949 ||Eisenhower...|/Charles E. Wilson. ..|Mich..| 1953 
“  ....- George C. Marshall..jPa....' 1950 


The Second Nocera Congress set-up in June, e, 1118 a Board of PB ; 


me’ Adams, Roger Sherman, i 
Peters was elected Secretary on June ‘ihis' Board several times 
herd 17 when Congress appoin Benjamin corer: of War, a 


‘eb: Th enth Co 785, app 
Gen Henry Knox to vue oad nim with the added chines vot the N be Nay War (and Hates Depal 
was created by Act of Co OUaar ees Aug. 7, 1789, and Gen. ‘as commissioned | Secre 
War under that Act Sept. 12, 1789. 


residents Cabinet Officers Home Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers 


aoe Henry Knox...... ~ |Mass., 1789 
nel: ::[Pimotny Pickering... sf 1795 
<3 -|James McHenry..... "\Md...| 1796 
J. Adams. « 30 aitinte) 1797 
‘i|John Marshall...... ~e-| 1800 
 ,...-|Samuel Dexter...... A pe 1800 
Soh ~...|Roger.Griswold . 1801 
Jefferson.....|Henry Dearborn. 1801 
Madison..... William Eustis. 1809 
es J 1813 
1814 
1817 ||Sren ; 
ur. s ote 
: 1817 ||Cleveland....|William c. Endicott.|Mass..| 1885 
m3 A : i wiGy 2 ae B. Harrison. . a a Eracior = Lae Ee 
.Q. ms... es Barbour,..... WiSkstore: 6 182. iy =A phen B. Pa bE 
rea ie Tam B. flee eee paiXe Ye. oes es ake Sr Neca ie ae “to BARES ts 
Jackson...... H. Eaton. .|Tenn.. ac ey...|/Russel A. Alger. .... - 
= a a Piais Cass or ne se «.+/Ohio. . ee be S. ic Elihu Root......... N,¥.. a 
Ben oie F. exe a SIN) OY F osevelt. eee Soe ee 
Joe RP Poinsett. TS. Grail, ~ R37. “ .| William H. Taft..... Ohio 1904 
John Bells eee. 4 Tenn. 1841 2 Luke E. Wright... .. Tenn 1 
= ERO E Se : 1841 ||Taft.........|Jacob M. Dickinson.. 1909 
John McLéan....... Ohio..| 1841 Wop. eee es. | Benry L. Stimson... iN. ¥..¢- 2914 
John C. Spencer.....|/N. Y..} 1841 ||/Wilson...... Lindley M. Garrison.|N.J..}| 1913 
James M. Porter....|Pa....| 1843 SS ees Newton D. Baker...|/Ohio..| 1916 
.|William Wilkins.....| ‘ 1844 ||Harding..... John W. Weeks..... Mass..| 1921 
-|William L. Marcy...|N. ¥..} 1845 Coolidge Bronte: Se eae 1923 
.|George W. Crawford.|Ga....| 1849 Dwight F. Davis Mo...| 1925 
Edward Bates....... em -| 1850 ||Hoover. -|James W. Good. -|Iowa..| 1929 
Charles M. Conrad. 1850 Patrick J. Hurley Okla. . 1929 
Jefferson Davis 1853 ||F.D.Roosevelt Senrge erm...../Utah..| 1933 
.|John B. Floyd. 1857 Harry H. Woodring..|Kan..}| 1936 
.|Joseph Holt... A 1861 st Henry L. Stimson...|N. Y..| 1940 
Simon Cameron..... ate 1861 eng e. Stas Robert P. Paterson..|N. ¥..| 1945 
Edwin M. Stanton. . 1862 Y *|Kenneth C. Royall...1N. C..| 1947 


(*) Last member of the eiiesaenti Cabinet. The War Dept. became the Dept. of the Army and 
is now a branch of the Dept. of Defense, created July 26, 1947. 


Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department _was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same day. 


Presidents _ Cabinet Officers _|Home Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
J, Adams. . - {Benjamin peocdertn {Ma 1798 ||Lincoln ..... Gideon Welles....... Conn..} 1861 
Jefferson,.... Ne 1801 ||/Johnson..... es SB) j eee itn 

ee eee Robert Smith....... “s 1801 |)Grant....... Adolph ee Borie..... Pa...-| 1869 
Sen Jacob Crowninshield.|Mass..| 1805 ee GuKs George M. Robeson..|N.J..} 1869 
Madison..... Paul Hamilton...... SUOWy 1809 ||Hayes....... RichardW. Thompson Ind 1877 
Meese iiam Jones....... PAs seta ||. kere vente Nathan Goff, Jr..... -Va.} 1881 
arenas Benjamin Williams Garfield..... William H, Hunt.... ae ++} 1881 
Crowninshield...../Mass..| 1814 |/Arthur. .....|William B. Chandler.|N. H..| 1882 

Monroe...... a Scary |e 1817 ||Cleveland....|/William C, Whitney .|N. Y.. 1885 
SRE Sees Smith Thompson....|N. Y..] 1818 ||B. Harrison. .|Benjamin F. are -{N. ¥..] 1889 
Samuel L. Southard..|N, J 1823 |/Cleveland....|/Hilary A. Herbert...|Ala...} 1893 

e 1825 ||McKinley....|John D, ,LONE....... Mass..| 1897 

....|John Branch. -[NSC..| 1828) Roosevelt ams mo Stu ye eeertcee a 1901 

Levi Woodbury . «JN. H.. 1831 “ ...|William H. Moody.. maa 1902 

, . {Mahlon Dickerso ‘IN. J..] 1834 - ...|Paul Morton........ Th....] 1904 

Van Buren... by es 1837 S Charles J. Bonaparte.|Md...] 1905 
...|James K. Paulding. » [N.Y 1838 i Victor H, Metcalf. Cal... 1906 
W.H.Harrison|George B. Badger. ..|N. C.. 1841 " Truman H. Newberry |Mich.. 1908 
Tyler........ Srey la 1841 |/Taft... George von L, Meyer|Mass..|. 1909 
a fee wees Abel P. Uoshut asia Va,...| 1841 ||Wilson. . Josephus Daniels..../N.C..| 1913 

Stine eisisis's » David Henshaw..... Mass,,} 1843 ||Harding -|Edwin Denby... -|Mich..] 1921 
epee bene Thomas W. Gilmer. ./Va.... 1844 Coolidge. . : ; 1923 
extagen John Y. Mason.....| “ 1844 Curtis D. Wilbur Cal...| 1924 
Polk. ..6.. George Bancroft... ..|Mass.. 1845 ||Hoover...... CharlesFrancisAdams Mass. 1929 

Rae chars 58:3 John Y. Mason..... Wa cats 1846 ||F. D. Roosevelt Claude A, Swanson. .|Va.. 1933 
Taylor...... William B. Preston. .| “ 1849 Charles Edison...... a J.:| 1940 
Fillmore eat. peiiiam is nnedy. IN. Cx, 1850 = Frank Knox. . {Tl 1940 

Ai ee Mie ale ohn P. Kennedy Md...| 1852 “ a 
Plerce@ iy. eves James C. Dobbin....|N. C.. 1853 ||Truman.... Sis x serrooian an a 1945 
Buchanan... .|Isaac Toucey . ..(Conn.,. 1857 
Rater ee SOUCEY ee. ks JOORN., 

a ee 
(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. s 
of Deiense, created July 26, 1947. The Navy Department is now a branch of the Dept. 


Attorneys General 
The office of Attorney General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. W 
pointed Edmund Randolph of V peperon 6 
a Ss ee ne Libr cat to the post. The Attorney General was made a member of ¢t) 6 


cast aaa reeed stice was created June 22, 1870, and the Attorney General was 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home] Apptd. _Presidents — Cabinet Officers Home Apptd. 
Washington. . Edmund Randolph ..|/Va 1789 Te ay . |Charl 
il aan Rtas lS“ EeR ii iesvnece eis ‘Vass 1797 
+ ae fee pradiord,.. ai oe ee .|Theophilus Parsons..|Mass..| 1801 


Jefferson... .: Levi Lincoln. ..... 24 Mass... 1801 


cil ohio d States—Cabine eee 1789-1953 


ents cent b 1 : abinet Officers 

rneys General, Gontinued) Veemtetre Edwards Pierrepont. . N.Y... 1875 
Robert . sae Ween AIDhONSO Tart. rs... hio. 1876 
Fats sr) Charles Devens..... eal) eae aia 
= 2 St Ba Be Ve Roped | 
{William Pinkney . ‘ ata es Nias = ee ie, ‘ 1881 
Richard Rush..... iP 2 S A .|Ark...} 1885 
William Wirt. -|Va.... Ps oe ‘ler .|Ind...| 1889 
-John Mer, Bertin * Ga... pee : JOnton | 1898 

= oger ‘aney..... er McKinley... é sae 
a ‘Benjamin - F. be reel ere eugee alltie i 5 1898 


Pe igg Ae .-| 1898 
aes . Philander C. Knox.. .|Pa.... 1901 


‘a fe pot ee ie Sion T. Roosevelt. ste iia He tone. Be aor 
4 sae 1 Mg m 00 .|Mass.. 9 

be John J. Griteenden -|Ky.. --| 1841 : ae J. Bona- dee 
777 Stee oN Md 1906 
S eisdeh eee Left MSR ic gual LN: 
Hae ones lateral | as C. MoRey notes .|Tenn..| 1913 
eae ne StS, sane « | LHOMABS: W. Gregory. Tex...| 1914 
pees sioner Cc --| 1848 ....../A. Michell Palmer.../Penn..| 1919 

Reverdy Johnson.... ..-| 1849 ||/Harding...,. Harry M. Daugh- 

John J. Crittenden. 1850 LY, Sixc.cy ene Ohio..| 1921 
Caleb Cushing. 1853 ||Coolidge..... “ e 1923 
Jeremiah 8. Black... 1857 Harlan F. Stone... .¥..| 1924 
Wars ret Y John G. Sargent. Vt....| 1925 
Re eee cae Hoover. William D. Mitch Minn..| 1929 
“ 1t|Homer S. Cummings.|Conn.,| 1933 
. (ad. in. etre Frank Murphy Mich..| 1939 
— -  ....-.|/dames Speed........ WV iccs Robert H. Jackson, N. Y..| 1940 
5 OAT janie PN eyelet yar Francis Biddle. Pa....| 1941 
Cesta Henry Stanbery. ..../Ohio..| 1866 ons e e.e 0) DOXS shelf Oem 
Johnson..... William M, Evarts...|N. Y..| | 1868 ie J. Howard Megat R. I.) 1949 
Grant. .2:..; Ebenezer R. Hoar. 5) ocaea 1869 J. P. MeGranery....|Pa....} 1952 
pgnle rata < Amos T. Akerman.. .|Ga.. 1870 ||Eisenhower. .|/H. Brownell, Jr...... N. Y..| 1953 


Sle sya ae sate George H. Williams.. Ore. 1871 


Se General 


Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America (1737), and Postmaster General for the 
Colonies (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
Congress created the Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France as one 
of the ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Postmaster General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department as a 
branch of the Treasury, on Sept. 22, 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. His is 
the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. The Post Office Department was estab- 
lished as an executive department June 8, 1872. 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home |Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd. 
Washington. . ental Osgood...:.. Mass.. 1789 |/Grant....... Marshall Jewell. .... Ind...| 1874 
ae ..|Timothy Pickering. . 1791 SEE oinitasonte James N. Tyner..... Tenn.. 1876 
Be eigoseRn BABS e: ‘]Ga....| 1795 ||Hayes.:..... David McK. Key....| 1877 
J. Adams. Ae tee 1797 certtocuton Horace Maynard....|N. ¥..| 1880 
Jefferson. . # =n (ee 1801 ||Garfleld..... Thomas L. James.../Ky....} 1881 
i .|Gideon, (Granger Porte Conn.,| 1801 |/Arthur...... Timothy O. Howe...})Wis...| 1881 
Rraetisnae ss hale MA Se eS oes Se 1809 2g ediniiona Walter Q. Gresham. .|Ind... 1883 
SMRRrS ea ats Return J. Meigs Jr..|Ohio . 1814 of oer ees|PTank Hatton... oes Towa. . 1884 
Monroe......- eetipe 1817 ||Cleveland....|William F. Vilas..... Wis.. ..| 1885 
Sie ace John McLean ations 1823 “.,..|/Don M, Dickinson.. .|Mich..} 1888 
as AMOI Se, | 8 Sen ee Sinbad, ace a 1825 ||B. Harrison. .|John Wanamaker....|Pa....| 1889 
Jackson..... | William vibe Bays . | Ky. 1829 ||Cleveland....|/Wilson S. Bissel..... N.Y .af) 898 
bed pg Amos Kendall SAtah iia: < 1835 yes e| William L, wee - |W. Va.) 1895 
Wanesureme ilo * oes | Es wielee 3 1837 |/McKinley....|James A. Gary...... Md...| 1897 
ss -|John M. Niles. 1840 * ..../Charles E. Smith P 1898 
W.H.Harrison|Francis Granger. | 1841 |/T. Roosevelt. 1901 
ib ao Francis Granger. 5 1841 ss .|Henry C. Payne. 1902 
Crees .|Charles A. Wickiift Ky...|.-1841 . .|Robert J. Wynne .| 1904 
Polk 4 1845 ae ‘|George B. Cortelyou. Ye "¥Li| 1905 
Taylor. 1849 a .|George von L. Meyer|Mass..| 1907 
Fillmore. é ; ANioys. ASSOC Tat... se ciepene Frank H. Hitchcock. | “ 1909 
‘jSamuel D. Hubbard. |Conn..| 1852 |/Wilson...... Albert S. Burleson,..|Tex...| 1913 
Pierce. .|James Campbell..... Pa,...{ 1853 ||Harding..... Will-H. Hays........ Ind...]| 1921 
Buchanan....|Aaron V. Brown...../Tenn..| 1857 wgits sierae Hubert Work....... Colo..| 1922 
Og ....\Joseph Holt......../Ky.-../ 1859 Me oe RAI Harry S. New....... Ind....| 1923 
“ Sat |MOLavIO KING, ©. <4) Me...| 1861 ||Coolidge..... aS Tee * 1923 
Lincoln.,....|Montgomery Blair...|Md...] 1861 |/Hoover...... Walter F. Brown....|Ohio..| 1929 
Sea William Dennison, ..|/Ohio..} 1864 ||F.D. Roosevelt James A. Farley...../N. Y..| 1933 
Johnson. .... “ Bees 1865 Frank C. Walker....|Pa....| 1940 
wee Aion Alex. W. Randeli....|/Wis...| 1866 |/Truman..... Robt. HE. Hannegan,.|Mo...| 1945 
Grants soi os John A, J. Creswell. .|Md... 1869 SUNY Sal ieane Jesse M. Donaldson..|Mo... 1947 
ot Det oa James W. Marshail..|Va....| 1874 ||Eisenhower..|A. E. Summerfield, ..|Mich..| 1953 


Secretaries of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its Secretary 
made a member of the Cabinet. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home |Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
TORC ee Thomas Ewing......|Ohio.. 1849 ||Grant....... Jacob D. Cox.,...... Ohio. ‘ 1869 
Fillmore. Srevaeve James A. Pearce.....|Md... LSSOT |) ee ee acer on: Columbus Delano. ne 1870 
:/Thoms M. T, Me- CP Me Renee Zachariah Chandler..)/Mich..| 1875 
ASOMAIN Ge oe eos Pa....|- 1850 ||/Hayes....... Carl Schurz......... Mo...| 1877 
eC Alex. H. H. Stuart...]/Va....| 1850 |/Garfield..... Sam. J. Kirkwood.../Iowa..| 1881 
Pierce....,..|Robert McClelland. .|Mich..} 1853 ||Arthur...... Henry M. Teller,....|Colo. .| 1882 
Buchanan....|Jacob Thompson....|Miss..| 1857 |/Cleveland....|Luclus Q. C. Lamar..|Miss..| 1885 
Lincoln.,....|Caleb B. Smith...... Ind... 1861 a ....|{William F, Vilas..... Wis... 1888 
Sars eiJOnn! b OBREP. eo... vs 1863 |/B. Harrison. .|John W. Noble...... Mo...| 1889 
Johnson. 6 oor iee 0 eae hone fo 1865 ||Cleveland....|Hoke Smith......... Ga....}. 1893 
iJ James Harlan....... TIowa..| 1865 pa ....|/David R. Francis..../Mo...| 1896 


{Orville H. Browning. |Ill....| 1866 McKinley... . Cornelius N. Bliss...|N. Y..| 1897 


Presidents 
Secretaries 
Kil 


tae wees 


Retin: John B. Payne...... 
Albert B. Fall,...... 
Secretaries of Agriculture 


epa! 1862. On Feb. 8, 1889, its — 
Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862 
Meiener wes Deemed Secretary of ‘Agriculture and became a member of the Bat ey 


residents Cabinet Officers |Home} Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers 
vela: ima) Cooli .Gore.... 

=5 J. Colman..|Mo...} 1889 Coolidge. . ...|Howard M 4 

Renin: Doce aiah M1. Ruska. {wis..:} asap || "a faes WM. Jardine; «+++. Kan. . Ti 

Cleveland... .|J. Sterling Morton. . .|Neb 1893 Hoover... |Arthur M. 1 Ss2 {Mo : 
McKinley....|James Wilson. .... te Ta.... tank -D. Roose ac = Wallace “s 

Tate te a se Meare oe 1909 ||Truman..... Clinton B. Anderson. |N. M q 

Wilson.......|David F, Houston..:|Mo...| 1913 || =“ ..... harles F. Brannan. Col | 

« "'""!'lpaward T. Meredith.|Ia..:.| 1920 ||Eisenhower. .|/Ezra Taft oes } 

Harding..... Henry C. Wallace...|Ia....| 1921 z| 

Secretaries of Commerce an d Labor 2 j 

Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. # - 

aay Lea ene pee Coninate hie Dimartnent was divided by Act cf Congress on March ae : 

into the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a 3 


Cabinet member. 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor Secretaries of Commerce 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd.|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd. 
Geo. B. rtelyou...|N. Y.. 1903 |)Wilson...... | William C. Redfield..|N. Y. 1913 
r Roosevelt: Vintior H. Metwalt. ..[Cal...] 1904 sures Sees ‘Josh. W. Alexander. .|Mo. . 1919 
T. Roosevelt. |Oscar S. Straus...... baa Pe ey beet A Herbert C. Hoover... Cal. aaa 
Taft........|Charles Nagel....... Mo... ooli ge. Sos ee whiting” ae He 
Secretaries of Labor Hoover...... Robert P. Lamont. ee Hine 5 1939 
Wilson...... William B. Wilson...|Pa....; 1913 Sat, ote a Roy D. Chapin. .... = . 
etree 1921 ||F.D.Roosevelt/Daniel C. Roper..... S.C..] 1933 j 
Goode... "aia alae ts 923 s Harry L. Hopkins. ..|Towa..| 1939 
Hoover...... UPS ce hs as 1929 “ Jesse Jones...... -../Texas.| 1940 
SL hae William N. Doak..../Va....) 1930 || ® Henry A, Wallace...|ia.....| 4048 3 
: It}Frances Perkins......|/N. Y.. ruman..... ‘ 
Renee, eae L. B. Schwellenbach..|Wash 1945 pee oh cho W. Averell Harri- ‘ 
aR roc. Maurice J. cece eee I an a x pe oe paee wre oa oe ei 
PeDurkin, -. Reever fares: 25 el Oe a , ee ees ane 
2 haan ne Mitchell. .\[N, J. .| 1068 |[Bisenhower. . [Sinclair Weeks... ass..| 1953 


Secretaries of Health, Education and Welfare : 


The Department of Health, Education and Welfare was created by Act of Congress April 11, 1953, 
and its Secretary made a member of the Cabinet. 


Cabinet Officers Apptd, 


Presidents 


Eisenhowet.. . 


Home 


Presidents Cabinet Officers 


1953 Marion B. Folsom...|N. Y.. 
Secretaries of the U. S, Air Force, Army and Navy 


Be orentedes ste a ei aout ee ted the Department of th 

The Department of Defense, created September ‘ 47, consolida e artment o e 

Mans penta April 30, 1789; the Department of the Army, August 7, 1789, and the Department of 
the Air Force, September 18, 1947, into a single executive department. 


Secretaries of the_Air Force 


Home| Apptd. 


1955 , 


Hisenhower...|Oveta Culp Hobby.. .|Texas, 


*In addition, Gordon Gray was Acting Secretary 


W, Stuart Symington.......... cent. oe + eRan of the Army from April 28, 1949, and was sworn in, as 
Dr. a8, Under Secretary of the Army May 25, 1949, and re- 
uy 8s K, DOD iiisie sa « eos. Apr, 24, 1950- . , 
pee a) Ponletter Pon * are mained in that capacity until he was sworn in as 
Harold. —. Talbott..........0. . Feb. 4, 1953- 


‘ie Secretary of the Army on June 20, 1949, 
Donald A. Quarles............ Aug. 12, 
Secretaries of the Army 


Kenneth C. Royall............ Sept. 18, 1947- Secretaries’ of the Navy 
Apr, 27, 1949 ; 
POOM SLAY ce vues avesc June 20, 1949- John Ds Sullivan ccs~ wsuce ae Sept. 18, 1947- 
Apr. 12, 1950 ; May 24, 1949 
PASE ACE OL... sy sie eeeeecss Apr. 12, 1950—- Francis P, Matthews......... » May 25, 1949- 
Jan, 20, 1953 July 31, 1951 
Earl D. Johnson (Acting)...... Jan. 20, 1953- Dan A. Kimball,......... A July 31, 1951- 
Feb. , 1953 Jan. 20, 1953 
Robert T. Stevens............. Feb. 4, 1953- Robert B. Anderson........,.. Feb, 4, 1953— 
a July 21, 1955 May 1, 1954 
Welburn Wi Brucker .. 5... 6 is os. July 21, 1955- Charles S. Thomas,........... May 3, 1954— 


First Career Ambassadors Named Under New U. S. Law 


The first career ambassadors nominated by the 
President under terms of a law passed by the 84th 
Congress were chosen in February, 1956. Men 
placed in this class must have served 15 years in 
positions of trust in the Foreign Service, 3 of them 
as career minister. The first 4 chosen were James 
Clement Dunn, Loy wW. Henderson, H. Freeman 
Matthews and Robt. D, Murphy. 

Dunn, 65, had served 37 years in important 
assignments and also had been Ambassador to 
Italy, France, Spain, and currently, Brazil. Hen- 


derson, 63, with 34 years of service and now 
Deputy Under-Secy. of State for Administration, 
had held numerous positions including minister 
to Iraq and Nepal and Ambassador to India and 
Iran. Matthews, 33 years in the service and now 
Ambassador to the Netherlands, had numerous 
European assignments and has been Ambassador 
to Sweden. Murphy, 61, with 38 years of service, 
now Deputy Under-Secy. of State, had a long 
record of diplomatic commissions in Europe, the 
Mediterranean areas and Korea, and has been 
Ambassador to Belgium and Japan, 
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Their Topography, History, Industries, Farm Products, Principal Cities, 


Railways, Airlines, 


Tourist Attractions 


Statistical tables, elsewhere in The ALtManac, cover by states, details of lat 
deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, banking, finance, and ether’ eee ot ate 


Area of the states is that reported by the Geography Divisi B : 
figures based on reports of the Dept. of Agriculture and state ebencied=. oF the Consuls 1ee— eae 


‘Alabama 


Cotton State, Yellowhammer State 
CAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 28th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,- 
061,743, rank, 17th. MOTTO: We Dare Defend 
@ur Rights. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: Yellow- 
hammer. FISH: Tarpon. TREE: Longleaf Pine. 
ADMISSION: 22nd. 


Alabama lies in the cotton belt of the Old 
South, bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by Georgia, 
W. by Mississippi, S.-E. by Florida, S. by Gulf of 
Mexico. In N., Tennessee river runs through Cum- 
berland plateau and provides motive power at 
Muscle Shoals, a 37-mi, stretch with fall of 134 
ft., part of Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
Coosa valley lies to S., hemmed in by Piedmont 
plateau. Then follows the coastal alluvial plain. 
Coal underlies about 7,000 sa. mi. near northern 
Appalachian region. 

Principal river is the Alabama, formed by junc- 
tien of Coosa and Tallapoosa above Montgomery, 
jeined by Tombigbee above Mobile and _ losing 
some waters to the Tensaw before entering Gulf. 
Mobile Bay is 30 mi. long, 8 mi. wide and Mobile 
is only seaport. Cheaha mountain, a state park, 
5 mi. north of Oxford, is the highest point, 2,407 
ft. Gulf State Park, in Baldwin county and Clear 
Creek falls, Winston county, are attractions, Also, 
17 state parks, 4 historic sites, 8 state forests and 
175 other forest tracts. 

Alabama annually produces about 1,000,600 
bales of cotton lint. It has tobacco, sweet pota- 
toes, sugar cane, peanuts, corn, oats, water- 
melon, beef cattle, hogs and dairy products. Flor- 
enee, in the north, is a cotton center. Tuscumbia 
has a museum in the birthplace of Helen Keller. 

Alabama has 26 institutions of higher learning, 
including Tuskegee Institute, Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s Negro school. 

Alabama, first explored by De Narvaez, Spanish, 
1528, is rich in historical markers and sites. An- 
drew Jackson defeated the Creek Indians at Talle- 
dega and Horshoe Bend. The Confederate States 
were organized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and 
Jefferson Davis took oath as president at State 
Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ ‘‘first White House”’ 
is now a museum. The naval foundry at Selma, 
which served the Confederacy, is marked. 

Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded by 
Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, clears 
over 13,600,000 tons of shipping annually. Its carni- 
val ates from 1704. Azalea Trail (February- 
March) and tarpon fishing are tourist attractions. 
It is terminal for Southern, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Alabama, ‘Tennessee 
& Northern railroads. 

Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called ‘‘Pittsburgh 
of the South,’’ started its industrial rise with De- 
Bardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 1886; now has Ensley 
plant of Tennessee Coal, Iron and Ry. Co.; Wood- 
ward Iron Co., Sloss-Sheffield, and U. S. Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. at Bessemer. Non-existent in 1861, 
it had only 38,000 people in 1900, but by 1930, 
250,000, and 326,037 in 1950. It is served by 8 
trunk line railroads and major airlines. 


Arizona 
Grand Canyon State 

CAPITAL: Phoenix. AREA: 113,909 sq. mi., 
yank, 5th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950) 749,- 
487, rank, 37th. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, Ged En- 
riches. FLOWER: Giant Cactus or Saguaro, 
BIRD: Cactus Wren. TREE: Blue Palo Verde. 
ADMISSION: 48th. 


Arizona, youngest state, was from 1863 to 1912 
a territory formed out of the Territory of New 
Mexico, ceded 1848 by Mexico, with Gadsden 
Purchase added 1853. It is bounded EB. by New 
Mexico, N. by Utah, W. by Nevada and California, 
S. by Mexico. Climate is very dry, in parts arid. 
It has average annual sunshine of 80%, rich min- 
eral workings, rodeos, Hopi, Navajo and Yaqui 
ceremonials. Phoenix, Tucson, Yuma and others 
attract many tourists. 

It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the Colo< 
rado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 217 mi. 


long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 to 5,500 ft. 
deep, ‘‘the most sublime spectacle in the world.” 
This is reached by Santa Fe Ry. to Grand Canyon, 
Ariz., Union Pacific to Cedar City, Utah. The 
state also has one of man’s greatest water bar= 
riers, Heover Dam (formerly Boulder) in Black 
Canyon of the Colorado, 726 ft. high, 660 ft. wide 
at base, 1,244 ft. long at top, creating Lake Mead, 
115 mi. long. 

Vast reclamation projects built Roosevelt dam 
on Salt River (1911), Coolidge Dam on Gila 
(1929), Bartlett Dam on Verde (1939), Davis 
Dam (1951) on the Colorado. Wellton canal, 21 
mi., and Mohawk canal, 43 mi., carry water from 
Imperial dam of the Colorado to irrigate 75,000 
acres near Yuma. 

Nature has given Arizona the Painted Desert,. 
extending for 30 mi. along U. S. 66; the Petrified 
Forest; Canyon Diablo, 225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, 
and Meteor Crater, 1 mi. wide, made by prehis- 
toric meteor, also on U. S. 66. Highest mountain 
is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,611 ft. The state has 16 
national monuments. 

Biggest industry is agriculture, followed by 
mining and smelting copper. Gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, barite, molybdenum, vanadium, tungsten, 
manganese, uranium ore are found. Phelps Dodge 
Corp. operates largest open-pit mines: Bisbee 
(owns 12,750 acres); Morenci (9,290 acres); New 
Cornelia, Ajo, Magma (Superior). Inspiration 
Consolidated and Miami (both Miami) are 
large producers. The Arizona Gas & Chemical 
Corp. well near Navajo is the largest known 
source of helium, producing 80,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas daily, 8.09% helium. Smelters produce elec- 
trolytic copper at Douglas and Miami. 

Alfalfa, in some parts, yields 5 to 8 crops with 
aid of irrigation. Citrus fruits, dates, truck crops, 
cotton, wheat, cattle and sheep are raised, half 
of the latter by Navajos. By adapting old Spanish 
mission construction Arizona has developed a dis- 
tinctive building style. 


Arkansas 
Wonder State; Land of Opportunity 

CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,104 sq. mi., 
rank, 26th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
1,909,511, rank, 30th. MOTTO: Regnat Populus, 
Let the People Rule. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
BIRD: Mocking Bird. TREE: Shortleaf Pine. 
ADMISSION: 25th. 


Arkansas, in the South Central part of the 
United States, an important cotton producing 
state, has large oil production, valuable thermal 
springs and is favored by sportsmen. Bounded N. 
by Missouri, W. by Texas and Oklahoma, S. by 
Louisiana, E. by Mississippi river with Tennessee 
and Mississippi opposite. It has Gulf coastal plain 
E. and S., Ozark and Ouachita mountains N. and 
W., the latter reaching 3,000 ft. Ouachita and 
Ozark National Forests preserve their beauty. 

The state is drained by the Arkansas, St. 
Francis, White, Black, Ouachita, Little Missouri, 
Saline and Red River, which crosses southwest 
corner. It has 20,052,926 acres of oak, hickory, 
gum, eypress and pine, the latter supplying paper 
mills. The state raises cotton, corn, soybeans, rice, 
spinach and alfalfa; apples, including the popular 
Delicious; peaches and grapes. Cottonseed oil and 
grape juice are profitable products. Arkansas pro- 
duced 1,650,000 bales of cotton in 1955, 3rd in 
the nation. 

Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil in 1901; 
large refineries are located around El Dorado. 
Minerals have annual production value of approxi- 
mately $125,000,000, two thirds in petroleum, 
natural gas and coal. The state supplies 98% of 
the nation’s domestic bauxite ore and has the 
only diamonds mined in North America. 

Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher learning 
—13 colleges and universities, one professional 
school, two teachers’ colleges and a number of 
junior colleges. 

Fresh-water fishing, duck-hunting in southeast 

“lowlands, and recreations in seven state-main- 
tained park areas invite visitors. Reservoir areas 
are at Norfolk, Bull Shoals in the Ozarks, and at 


Nimrod. Ouachita, the Narrows and Blue Moun- 
tain in the Ouachitas are accessible. There Be 
47 hot springs in government-owned and opera 
Hot Springs National Park, near the city of Hot 
Springs, about 50 miles southwest of Little Rock. 
Spring water ranges from 95° to 147° F. and is 
piped in insulated conduits for baths and drinking. 
Little Rock is served by the Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island and St. Louis Southwestern railroads; 
aiso American, Braniff, Delta, and Trans-Texas 
airlines. Hot Springs is reached by Missouri Pacific 
and Rock Island railroads and Delta and Trans- 


Texas airlines. = = 
California 


Golden State 
CAPITAL: Sacramento. AREA: 158,693 sq. mi., 
rank, 2nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
586,223, rank, 2nd. MOTTO: Eureka, I Have 
Found It. FLOWER: Golden Poppy. BIRD: Valley 
Quail. TREE: Redwood. ADMISSION:. 3ist. 


Galifornia, largest of the Pacific states and 
second largest in the Union, in 1950 reported a 
53.3% rise in population over the 1940 census. It 
increased 86.5% between 1930 and 1950 compared 
with a national growth of 22.7%. In January, 
1956, the Bureau of the Census estimated that 
California had the largest increase of any single 
state between Apr. 1, 1950 and July 1, 1955, a 
total of 2,446,000, making the population 13,032,- 
000, a gain of 23.1%. 5 

It is bounded N. by Oregon; E. by Nevada and 
Arizona, with Colorado river along Arizona 
border; S. by Mexico, and 1,200 mi. of Pacific 
ocean on W. Greatest length, 780 mi.; width var- 
ies, 150 to 350 mi. Its extraordinary topography 
includes Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley between and 
luxuriant fruit-raising Imperial Valley to S.; 
Cascade Range and Klamath Mts. to N. Highest 
peak, Mt. Whitney, 14,495 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta, 
14,162 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt. Lassen, 
10,435 ft., only active volcano in U. S., is 85 mi. 
from Shasta. There are 41 peaks over 10,000 ft. 
Death Valley, S.E., has lowest point in U. S., 
282 ft. below sea level. Highest lake in U. S. 
is Tulainyo, 12,865 ft. 

Principal river, Sacramento, runs from Mt. 
Shasta, meets San Joaquin, reaches sea in San 
Francisco Bay area. Most favored regions sceni- 
cally are Yosemite Valley (Mariposa big trees); 
Lassen and Sequoia-Kings Canyon national parks; 
Lake Tahoe (on Nevada border), Sequoia red- 
woods (State park); Mojave and Colorado desert 
areas, San Francisco Bay, Monterey peninsula. 

The climate of California varies according to 
distance from the ocean and altitude; mean temp. 
at San Francisco is 56°, summer mean 60°, winter 
51°. Central Valley mean is 64°; may reach 110°. 

Central Valley benefits from a vast irrigation 
system, The Tracy pumping plant lifts 2,000,000 
gals. of water a minute up 200 ft. into the Delta- 
Mendota canal, which runs down the west side 
of San Joaquin valley to a pool at Mendota. Mt. 
Shasta dam holds 4,000,000 acre-feet of water. 
Folsom dam, on the American River (multi- 
purpose), was dedicated May 5, 1956. 

California produces more citrus fruit and fresh 
vegetables than any other state. It is first in pro- 
duction of grapes, peaches, pears, apricots, olives, 
figs, lemons, avocados, walnuts, almonds, lettuce 
and melons; second in oranges. It leads in pro- 
duction of canned, dried and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, fish, and wine. In 1955 it was 2nd in 
production of barley (64,116,000 bu.); 4th in cot- 
ton, hay and flaxseed. On Jan. 1, 1956, the state 
had 1,700,000 sheep (3rd in nation), and 3,863,000 
cattle, including 927,000 for milk. 

_ Oil is the biggest mineral industry. Natural gas 
is also produced. The state is third in gold pro- 
duction, cause of its first great Gold Rush, started 
at Sutter’s sawmill on American river by James 
Marshall, Jan, 24, 1848. Also produces silver, cop- 
per, lead, borax, quicksilver, tungsten, magnesite. 

Manufacturing is the state’s major industry, 
with a value added in 1954 of $9,100,000,000, 
128% above the 1947 census level of $3,995,000,000. 
Transportation equipment, including aircraft, 
autos and ships is first in rank, followed by food 
products, fabricated metal products, machinery 
chemical, lumber and petroleum products; pri- 
Mary metals, electrical equipment. Factory em- 
ployment averaged 1,097,400 in 1955, 5% higher 
than in 1954. Motion pictures, 
radio are important service industries. 

The 100-odd colleges and universities include 
major institutions such as Univ. of California, 
Stanford, Univ. of Southern California, Cali- 


television and 


gage i 
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Spanish Missions, built 1768-1823. 

California, named by Cortez, 1535, was Alta 
(Upper) California under Spain. Mexico took over, 
1822, ceded it 1848. California Republic (Bear 
Flag) at Sonoma, June 14, 1846, was supported by 
Capt. John C. Fremont, U.S. A. Commander John 
D. Sloat raised U. S. flag at Monterey July 7, 
1846. State admitted to Union Sept. 9, 1850. 


Colorado 
Centennial State 
CAPITAL: Denver. AREA: 104,247 sq. mi., rank, 
Ith. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,325,089, 
rank, 34th. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine, Nothing 
Without God. FLOWER: Columbine. BIRD: Lark 
Bunting. TREE: Colorado Blue Spruce. ADMIS- 
SION: 38th. 


Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated near the 
center of the western half of the U. S., bounded 
N. by Nebraska and Wyoming; E. by Kansas and 
Nebraska; S. by New Mexico and part of the 
Oklahoma panhandle; W. by Utah. It was part 
of the Louisiana Purchase and land ceded by 
Texas and Mexico. 

A land of natural wonders, it has the western 
end of the Great Plains at the E., and the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains starting W. of 
center, with the Continental Divide sending wa- 
ters E. to the Mississippi and W. to the Pacific. 
Immense mountain ranges, plateaus and peaks 
rise in W. with 52 peaks over 14,000 ft., and 1,500 
over 10,000. Pike’s Peak (14,109 ft.) was found 
by Lt. Zebulon” M. Pike, 1806. Highest is Mt. 
Elbert, 14,431. Other peaks are Massive, 14,418; 
La Plata, 14,340; Blanca, 14,310; Uncomphagre, 
14,301; Lincoln, 14,297; Gray, 14,274; Torrey, 
14,264; Evans, 14,260; Longs, 14,255. ‘‘Collegiate 
Peaks’’ in the Sawatch range are Princeton, 14,- 
177; Yale, 14,172, and Harvard, 14,399. A spec- 
tacular wonder is Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 
ft., with a cross outlined in snow. 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise in Colo- 
rado and flow E. and S.E.; the Colorado, with the 
Gunnison its principal tributary, flows S.W.; the 
Arkansas S.E, into the Mississippi. The western 
rivers have cut-great canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The highest 
suspension bridge in the world crosses the Arkan- 
sas 1,052 ft. above the river, its main span 880 
ft. long; total exclusive of approaches, 1,260 ft. 

Estimated population, Jan. 1956, was 1,575,000. 

Colorado owes its prosperity to its unparalleled 
supply of minerals and livestock. Miners and 
stockmen made Denver a metropolis, Queen City 
of the West. It serves the beet sugar industry. 
Colorado’s principal railroads meet there—Santa 
Fé, Rock Island, Burlington, Union Pacific, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, Colo. & Southern. 

Mining activities have produced billions of dol- 
lars of wealth (over 250 metallic and non-metallic 
minerals) and continue as a leading industry. 
Gold was found on the Platte, 1858, and ‘‘Pike’s 
Peak or Bust’’ was the slogan of 1859 gold rush. 
Gold was found at Leadville at the headwaters 
of the Arkansas, 1860, silver and lead later; to- 
day zinc is the chief product. Climax, near Lead- 
ville, produces 72% of the world’s molybdenum. 
The area has a reserve of one billion tons. Colo- 
rado has immense deposits of coal, ranging from 
sub-bituminous to true anthracite. In W. are 
vast oil shale deposits containing an estimated 
900 billion bbls. Pueblo, ‘‘Steel City of the West,” 
is the home of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 
and other important industries. State ranks (1955) 
9th in oil production. Western section, part of 
Colorado Plateau, has large uranium deposits 
which are among the richest in the world. 

Cattle and sheep raising are extensive. Hay, 
wheat,*corn, barley, oats, sugar beets, potatoes, 
peaches, apples and pears, are produced. Over 
2,200,000 acres of irrigated farm land are highly 
productive. 

Colorado has 6 state colleges and universities, 
with specialization in mines and metallurgy, 7 
junior colleges and 7 private colleges. 

The projected U. S. Air Force Academy will 
occupy 17,500 acres seven mi. north of Colo- 
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Yado Springs. Modern buildings of metal, stone 
and glass will be constructed, with educational 
and housing facilities for 2,496 men. 

Tourist meccas include Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Garden of the Gods and Pike’s Peak, 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Mesa 
Verde National Park (pre-historic cliff dwellings), 
Colorado National Monument and the hot mineral 
Springs areas. The nation’s two highest auto 
highways ascend to top of Pike’s Peak and Mt. 
Evans, Eleven national forests have 13,715,332 ac. 

Colorado Springs, famous resort, and its suburb 
Broadmoor, lie near Pike’s Peak, Garden of the 
Gods, Seven Falls. The home for veteran union 
printers (ITU) is located here. The Manitou & 
Pike’s Peak Ry., about 9 mi. long, is a cog road 
to the summit of Pike’s Peak. , , 
Big game include deer, antelope, bear, elk, 
mountain lion, gray wolf, coyote. There are 
thousands of miles of trout streams and 2,000 
fishing lakes. 

Annual summer festivals in Central City and 
Aspen bring opera, theater and humanistic con- 
ferences to the old mining towns. The Denver 
Red Rocks open air theater seats 15,000. Rodeos 
are staged annually for tourists. Colorado State 
Fair is held in Pueblo last week in August. Skiing 
is a major winter sport. 


Connecticut 
Constitution State, Nutmeg State 

CAPITAL: Hartford. AREA: 5,009 sq. mi., rank, 
46th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,007,280, 
rank, 28th. MOTTO: Qui Transtulit Sustinet. He 
who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER: Mountain 
Laurel. BIRD: American Robin. TREE: White 
Oak, Fifth of the Original 13 States. 


Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
states, is bounded E. by Rhode Island, N. by 
Massachusetts, W. by New York, S. by Long 
Island Sound. Its broad central valley is drained 
by the Connecticut river, eastern plain and hills 
by the Thames system; the Housatonic flows from 
the foothills of the Berkshires in the northwest. 
Hills have hardwood timber, pines, camps, ski 
trails; there are 69 state parks of 20,015 acres, 
26 state forests of 122,162 acres, over 1,000 lakes, 
many trout streams. 

Adriaen Block, Dutch, explored the Connecti- 
cut, 1614. English from Massachusetts settled in 
1630s. First practical constitution was the Fun- 
damental Orders, adopted by Wethersfield, Wind- 
sor and Hartford, 1638; gave-superior powers to 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 was excep- 
tionally liberal; when Gov. Edmund Andros tried 
to seize it, 1687, it was hidden in the Hartford 
oak, commemorated in Charter Oak Place. 

Free public schools estab. New Haven, 1642, 
Hartford, 1643. Compulsory education in elemen- 
tary and Latin grammar schools estab. 1650. 
Education is crowned by Yale Univ., 1701, named 
for Elihu Yale, philanthropist, 1718. Trinity 
(Hartford) and Wesleyan (Middletown) have 
high standing. Famous preparatory schools are 
Taft (Watertown), Choate (Wallingford), Hotch- 
kiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy is at New London. 

Poultry and dairy products give chief farm in- 
come; Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein and other dairy 
eattle are bred: Plains produce tobacco, potatoes, 
fruit and truck; shade-grown tobacco brings rich 
returns. Industry claims half of the employed 
population, the principal products jin order of 
employment being aircraft engines, brass and 
copper products, ball bearings, builders hard- 
ware and typewriters. Firearms, made since the 
American Revolution, come from Colt (Hartford), 
High Standard (New Haven); Winchester and 
Marlin (New Haven), ammunition from Reming- 
ton Arms (Bridgeport). Eli Whitmey’s principle 
of interchangeable parts first applied here. Huge 
typewriter output comes from Royal Typewriter 
and Underwood Corp. (Hartford). Other well- 
known products: Brass articles by American 
(Ansonia and Waterbury), Scovill (Waterbury), 
Bridgeport Brass, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
(Waterbury); Singer sewing machines for factory 
use (Bridgeport); helicopters by Sikorsky (Bridge- 
port); jet and other airplane engines by Pratt & 
Whitney (East Hartford); clocks by U. S. Time 
Corp. and Lux Clock (Waterbury); New Haven 
Clock Co. (New Haven); Ingraham, Sessions 
(Bristol); Waterbury, Ingersoll (Waterbury); 
Seth Thomas (Thomaston). 

The home offices of 61 large insurance com- 
panies are in the state. The main office of the 
New Haven railroad is in New Haven. 
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Construction is under way on the Connecticut 
Turnpike, to cost upward of $398,000,000, run- 
ning 129 mi. from Greenwich to Killingly near 
the Rhode Island line and carrying traffic from 
New York State’s New England Thruway. 


Delaware 
First State. Diamond State. 

CAPITAL: Dover. AREA: 2,057 sq. mi., rank, 
47th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 318,085, 
rank, 46th. MOTTO: Liberty and Independence. 
FLOWER: Peach Blossom, BIRD: Blue Hen 
Chicken. TREE: American Holly. First of Original 
13 States. : 

Delaware, next to Rhode Island the smallest 
‘state, is in the Middle Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania; E. by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay and Atlantic Ocean; S. by Maryland; W. by 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. It is partly sandy 
and wooded. Land. becomes hilly in the North- 
west with highest elevation 438 ft. Length, 96 
mi., width 9 mi, to 35 mi. 

The Delaware river drains the state and at 
Wilmington receives the Christina, augmented 
by the Brandywine. First seen by Henry Hudson, 
1609, it. was known to the Dutch as South river, 
whereas the Hudson was called North river. The 
Delaware is connected with Chesapeake Bay by 
a sea-level canal at Delaware City. 

Capt. Samuel Argall called the present Cape 
Henlopen Cape de la Warre for the governor of 
Virginia, Lord de la Warre, who never saw it; 
the name was inherited by the state. First tem- 
porary settlement was by Dutch at Zwaanendael 
(Lewes) 1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under 
Minuit established New Sweden. with Fort 
Christina at present Wilmington, 1638. They 


surrendered to the Dutch, 1655, who surrendered” 


to the British, 1664, regained the land, 1673, lost 
it-by treaty to the British, 1674. William Penn 
became proprietor, 1682. From 1704 the Delaware 
counties had a separate Assembly which met at 
New Castle, formerly called New Amstel, 
Delaware has a large fishing fleet; menhaden, 
herring and rock are abundant; oysters, clams, 
crabs and lobsters are taken from the Bay. 
Fruit, produce, wheat and corn are raised; pack- 
ing plants are located at Dover, Milford, Middle- 
town and Smyrna. The broiler chicken industry 
produces the major agricultural income. 
Wilmington contains over half of the state’s 
population in its environs. In 1730-36 town lots 
were surveyed above old Fort Christina and 
named Willington after Thos. Willing; in 1738 
it was changed to Wilmington. It is served by 
the Pennsylvania, Reading, and B. & O., and 
has a large Marine Terminal. Old Swedes Church, 
erected by Swedish Lutherans, 1698, now Prot. 
Episcopal, is thought to be oldest Protestant 
Church in continuous use. It is a world chemical 
center, noted for vulcanized fiber, glazed kid 
and morocco leathers, has the largest braided 
hose plant, largest single cotton dyeing and 
finishing works. Ship and auto building is active. 
Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
United States Constitution (Dec. 7, 1787). 
Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co., one of America’s greatest cor- 
porations, which maintains its executive depart- 
ments and a number of its research laboratories 
here. Organized in 1802, with $36,000 capital for 
making gunpowder, it represented in 1955 an 
investment of $2,112,000,000 excluding an 
investment in General Motors, with sales of 
$1,909,000,000 and a profit of $307,000,000. In 
1949 it split its shares four for one and now has 
45,604,345 common outstanding. At the end of 
1955 it had 159,009 stockholders and 89,111 em- 
ployees, excluding those in government-owned 
plants. Seaford, Del., was its original nylon 
plant; it also has plants in Edge Moor and 
Newport, Del. A large office building, housing 
engineering personnel, and two research labora- 
tories, are located near Newark, Del. Most of the 
other plants and laboratories are in New Jersey, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee and Texas, a total 
of 69 in 25 states. The firm now produces some 
1,200 products, including synthetic ammonia, 
alcohols and related products, cellophane, polyes- 
ter film, dyes and other organic chemicals, neo- 
prene synthetic rubber, tetraethyl lead, fluorine 
compounds, synthetic textile fibers, plastics, 
coated fabrics, photographic film, explosives, 
paints, lacquers and enamels, agricultural and 
industrial chemicals, pigments, titanium metal, 
and chlorinated hydrocarbon compounds for dry 
cleaning and metal de-greasing. 
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Sunshine State | 
CAPITAL: Tallahassee. AREA: 58,560 sq. mi., 


-ank, 21st. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,~. 
: 311;205, rank 20th. MOTTO: In God We Trust. 
Per ow 


ER: Orange Blossom. BIRD: Mocking Bird. 
TREE: Sabal Palm. ADMISSION: 27th. 


Florida, a South Atlantic state, farthest south- 
east of the U.S., is 1,700 mi. N. of the Equator. 
It is bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama, has 
an extreme N. width of 367 mi.; E. by the Atlan- 
tic Gcean; S. by Straits of Florida, with Cuba 
about 60 mi. away; W. by Alabama and the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is 500 mi. long and about 150 mi. 
wide in the middle of the peninsula; counting 
islands it has a shoreline of 3,751 mi. Jacksonville 
is almost due south of Cleveland, O., and Pensa- 
cola ef Chicago. ; 

Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon 1513; 
acquired from Spain 1819, ratified 1821; admitted 
to the Union 1845; seceded 1861; readmitted 1868. 
Its warm winter temperature and opportunities 
for recreation fill it with ocean resorts and luxury 
hotels. In 1956 the Florida Development Com- 
mission estimated the 1955 pop. at 3,561,000, a 
28.5% increase over 1950; tourists numbered 5,460,- 
€00 and spent over $1 billion (est.). 

Major objectives are metropolitan Miami (pop. 
ever 500,000), including Miami Beach, center of 
luxury hotels; Palm Beach, St. Augustine, oldest 
eity in the U.S., founded 1565; Ormond Beach, 
Daytona Beach, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Key 
West, St. Petersburg, Sarasota, Tampa, and Or- 
lando. The peninsula is covered with numerous 
modern highways and causeways and no point in 
it is more than 75 mi. from either Atlantic Ocean 
or Gulf of Mexico. Key West, reached by cause- 
way over miles of ocean, is the farthest south- 
east city and has a U.S. Naval Station, favored 
by Presidents for vacations. 

Plorida has 30,000 lakes and many rivers. Annual 
rainfall averages 53 in., 68% of it between May 
and October. July is the wettest month; November 
the dryest. Lake Okeechobee, 730 sq. mi., 35 by 
32 mi., with a maximum depth of 14 ft. is the 
second largest fresh-water lake in the U.S. The 
Suwanee river flows from Georgia through north- 
ern Florida to the Gulf. Everglades National Park, 
1,100,173 acres of land and water, preserves the 
beauty of the vast Everglades swamp. There are 
many state parks and state forests. Castillo de 
San Marcos (St. Augustine), Fort Matanzas, Fort 
Jefferson (Dry Tortugas) and DeSoto National 
Memorial (Bradenton) are national menuments. 

Major agricultural products: citrus, vegetables, 
fruits, nuts, tobacco, poultry, dairy products, live- 
stock. Cattle, chiefly Brahma, reached 1,754,000 
hd. in 1955. Industries. include food products, 
chemicals, including fertilizers and insecticides: 
lumber, timber products and furniture; paper, 
cigars, phosphate rock and titanium mining. Two- 
thirds of the land is forest, 69% pine. 

Sugar cane is raised in the Everglades region. 
Fishing obtains 70,000,000 lbs. of fish annually: 
mullet, snapper, mackerel, shrimp, clams, turtles, 
crawfish, stone crabs, are sent north or processed. 
Sponges are fished near Tarpon Springs. Cigar- 
making flourishes at Tampa. 

In 1956 Florida had 175 civil and military 
airports and 21 foreign and domestic airlines, 
counting between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 passen- 
sers, 600,000 on international trips. Major rail- 
roads include the Atlantic Coast Line, Florida 
Hast Coast, Georgia & Florida, Louisville & 
Nashville, Seaboard Air Line, Southern and St. 
Louis-San Francisce , 

There are 23 institutions of higher learning, 
including Univ. of Florida (Gainesville); Univ. 
of Miami (Coral Gables); Univ. of Tampa (Tam- 
pa); John B. Stetson Univ. (Deland); Rollins 
College (Winter Park); Florida State Univ. (Talla- 
hassee); Florida Southern College (Lakeland); 
Florida Agri. & Mechanical Univ. (Tallahassee). 


Georgia 
Bisis ce ei of the South 
5 anta. AREA: 58,876 sq. mi., rank 
20th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,444,578, 
rank, 138th, MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, Modera- 
tion. FLOWER: Cherokee Rose. BIRD: Brown 
Thrasher. TREE: Live Oak. Fourth of the Original 
13 States. 
Georgia is in t 
N. by Tennessee, 
lina; E. by South 


he South Atlantic group, bounded 
North Carolina and South Caro- 
Carolina and the Atlantic; s, by 


drained by 
, Coosa, St. Mary’s, etc.; thi 1 
vee the Okefinokee swamp in the extreme 


opened 1801). 

The National Park Service maintains seven 
parks and there are 25 state parks with an area 
ef 29,341 acres. Notable among them are the 


Franklin D. Roosevelt State Park, Chipley, on 
U. S. 27, 80 miles southwest of Atlanta near 
Warm Springs; Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, 
Jekyll Island, off Brunswick; and Veteran’s, near 
Cordele. 

Warm Springs is nationally known for the 
treatment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. 
It was here that Franklin D. Roosevelt over- 
came poliomyelitis. 

Georgia was visited by DeSoto, 1540. It was a 
part of land granted to the lords proprietors of 
Carolina, 1663 and 1685; became an independent 
colony under James Oglethorpe, 1732. Geergia 
ratified the Confederate constitution, Mar. 1861, 
was readmitted into the Union, July, 1870. — 

Principal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Central ef Georgia, Louisville & Nashville, Sea- 
board. Airlines: Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, 


Southern. 
Idaho 


Gem State 
CAPITAL: Boise. AREA: 83,557 sq. mi., rank, 
12th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 588,637, 
rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Esto Perpetua, Exist Forever. 
FLOWER: Lewis Meckorange. BIRD: Mountain 
Bluebird. TREE: White Pine. ADMISSION: 48rd. 


Idaho, a Rocky Mountain state, lies W. of the 
Rockies, bounded N. by Montana and British 
Columbia: E. by Montana and Wyoming; S. by 
Utah and Nevada, W. by Oregon and Washington. 
The Bitterroot Mountains and Continental Divide 
are between it and Montana; the Snake river is 
part of the Oregon line. The country was crossed 
by Lewis & Clark, 1805, exploited by fur compa- 
nies; became part of Oregon Terr., 1848; Idaho 
Terr., 1863; state, 3890. 

Full of timbered, rugged mountains and beauti- 
ful valleys, with extensive lava deposits in the 
Snake River area, Idaho is chiefly a farming, 
grazing, timber and mineral state. Mt. Borah in 
the Sawtooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 
river drains inte the Columbia, runs through 
Hell’s Canyon, which averages 5,510 ft. for over 
40 mi., at one point 7,900 ft. deep; which exceeds 
the Grand Canyon, and 10 mi. from rim to rim 
at widest point. The Salmen (River of No Return) 
has many gorges and cascades. Coeur d’Alene is 
one of the finest lakes. The Snake is noted for 
several waterfalls—The Big Mesa, Idahe Falls, 
American, Twin Falls, Sheshene and Salmen. 

Idaho’s many irrigation dams impound more 
than 5,736,000 acre feet of water. Largest of these 
is American Falls Dam with a capacity of 1,'700,- 
000 acre feet. 

Electricity fer lights and pumps was produced 
by the Snake River ‘‘breeder reactor’? near Arco, 
one of 4 atomic projects in Idaho, Dec. 29, 1951. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and silver 
at Coeur d’Alene, 1884, started a stampede. Big- 
gest products are, in order, lead, silver, gold; 
zinc, copper. Colurmabium-tantalum, thorium, il< 


~~ menite, 


magnetite, zircon and garnet are new 
products of Southwest Idaho. Westvaco Chemical 
(Pocatello) and Monsanto Chemical (Soda 


Springs) have large elemental phosphorus plants. 


Simplot (Pocatello) has a large super-phosphate 
fertilizer plant. 

With 39% of its area in forests, Idaho produces 
much lumber, with the world’s largest white pine 
lumber mill at Lewiston. Yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, white spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years old; others 
are 3,000 years old. Of timber, 36% is in national 
forests, 21% state. 

Idaho ranks high in wool production. At the 
beginning of 1956 it had 999,000 hd. of sheep 
and 1,457,000 cattle. It raises hay, barley, wheat, 
Sugar beets and potatoes of unusual quality. Ap- 
ples lead orchard fruits; butter, cheese and con- 


densed milk, field and garden seed are produced. . 


Hunting is greatly favored by sportsmen. There 
are wolf, lynx, moose, antelope, cougar, black or 
brown bear and grizzly bear, sometimes weighing 
600 lbs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer. are normal 
numbers. Pheasants, grouse, duck and partridge 
abound; there is fine fishing and Lake Pend 
Oreille, with a 500-mile shoreline, is home of the 
world’s largest trout, Kamloop rainbow. 

Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Spokane International. 
Airlines: United, West Coast, and Western. 

Illinois 
Prairie State 

CAPITAL: Springfield. AREA: 56,400 sq. mi., 
rank, 23rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 8,- 
712,176, rank, 4th. MOTTO: State Sovereignty, 
National Union. FLOWER: Butterfly Violet. BIRD: 
Cardinal. TREE: Bur Oak. SONG: Illinois. AD- 
MISSION: 21st. 


Illinois lies in the East North Central group, 
bounded N. by Wisconsin; E. by Indiana and Lake 
Michigan; S. by Kentucky and Missouri; W. by 
Missouri and Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the 
N.E. corner; the Ohio river flows on the S., the 
Mississippi on the W. border. 

On July 1, 1954, estimated population was 9,- 
165,000. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, the result of 
a glacial moraine, and the soil is alluvial. Forty- 
three crops are common to the state, led by corn, 
soybeans, wheat and oats. In 1955 Illinois led all 
states in soybean production (115,515,000 -bu.); 
was first in corn (537,022,000 bu.) and raised much 


-Oats and rye. Beef and dairy cattle are important. 


On Jan. 1, 1956, it had 4,028,000 cattle, 528,000 
sheep, and was second in hogs with 6,291,000, The 
country’s largest meat-packing industry at Chi- 
cago has the major plants of Armour, Swift, Wil+ 
son, as well as the largest stock yards. The. pri- 
mary grain exchange of the country is the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

The state ranks fourth in soft-coal output. Its 
industries include steel mills, foundries, machine 
shops, oil refineries, electrical machinery fac- 
tories. It is a major producer of farm-implements, 
railroad cars and equipment, and is a big publish- 
ing and printing center. The largest mail-order 
houses, Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery Ward and 
Butler Bros. are in Chicago. 

The state has 1,178 mi. of navigable waters. The 
Illinois river connects with the Chicago Drainage 
Canal to link the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway 


- from Chicago to the Mississippi. The flow of the 


Chicago river is reversed to provide lake water 
for sanitary drainage of Chicago. 

The state has 81 institutions of higher learning, 
including 69 colleges and universities, including 
Univ. of Illinois (Urbana-Champaign), Univ. of 
Chicago, and Northwestern (Evanston-Chicago). 
There are 63 State parks, memorials and con- 
servation areas. The first state tuberculosis sani- 
tarium was built in 1951 in Mount Vernon, 

Illinois State Fair, first held in 1853, draws an 
estimated 1,000,000 persons annually in August 
to one of world’s largest. agricultural expositions. 

Illinois has many monuments and historic sites, 
including Lincoln’s home and tomb in Springfield, 
the restored New Salem pioneer settlement, the 
ruins of Fort de Chartres, site of French military 
power. Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, LaSalle, 
were 17-century explorers there. It was part of 
the territory liberated by George Rogers Clark 
and ceded by the British to.the U. S.; became 
Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., and- finally a 
state Dec. 3, 1818. 

CHICAGO 
Chicago is the second largest American city, with 
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3,620,962 (Census of 1950). About 6,250,000 live 
in its 6-county metropolitan area. This area pro- 
duces 7.5% of the nation’s manufactures, with 
about 14,000 establishments processing goods worth 
over $19.1 billion annually. Expenditures for in- 
dustrial plants in the metropolitan area reached 
$554,967,000 in 1955, 139% over 1954. 

Chicago has a part in the great industrial con- 
centration at the foot of Lake Michigan, which 
extends into Indiana. South Chicago Works of 
U.S, Steel Corp. is 4th largest steel mill, producing 
nearly 14,000,000 tons annually and being en- 
larged to add 500,000 more. Lake Calumet district 
of Chicago Regional Port Dist. is a huge industrial 
area with large tank storage facilities. 

Chicago is the country’s greatest rail center, 
served by 41 railroads, of which 19 are trunk lines. 
Two major airports and several smaller ones 
serve Chicago—Midway Airport and Chicago In- 
ternational Airport at O’Hare Field, 17 mi. N.W. 
of the Loop. Chicago is served by 12 major sched- 
uled airlines: Air France, American, Braniff, 
British Overseas, Capital, Delta, Eastern, North- 
west, Pan American, TWA, United, Trans Canada; 
3 feeder lines, 2 air freight lines and 1 helicopter 
service. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the major grain 
exchange in the country, trading in futures aver- 
aging over 13 billion bu. annually. It is the largest 
corn market, The Midwest Stock Exchange was 
formed 1949 from the Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land and Minneapolis-St. Paul exchanges. Chi- 
cago bank deposits and cash reserves show marked 
increases. On Dec. 31, 1955, loans and discounts 
were $4,081,775,000; total deposits, $10,488,'759,000; 
cash resources, $2,659,847,000; savings deposits, 


$2,228 ,867,000. - . 
Indiana 


Hoosier State 
CAPITAL: Indianapolis. AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
rank, 37th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,- 
934,224, rank, 12th. MOTTO: Cross-roads of Amer- 
ica, FLOWER: Zinnia. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: 
Tulip. SONG: On the Banks of the Wabash. AD- 
MISSION: 19th. 


Indiana, a North Central state, is bounded N. 
by Michigan, and Lake Michigan; E. by Ohio and 
Kentucky; S. by Kentucky; W. by Illinois. Has 
Ohio river on S., Wabash on part of W. 

A great manufacturing state (8,000 industries), 
this annually adds $3 billion in. value. It has 
200 coal mines averaging 23,000;000 tons. Six out 
of every 10 persons are employed in metal indus- 
tries. It ranks 3rd in steel production, provides 
over 80% of all building limestone used in the 
U. S., makes 12% of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large brick and tile industry, rub- 
ber processing and prefabricated houses. 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet region— 
Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, Whiting. Gary 
was a sand dune in 1905 when U. S. Steel Corp. 
located its mills there; in 1950 it had 133,911. The 
Gary mills are to be enlarged to produce 700,000 
more tons annually. Inland Steel is at East 
Chicago. 

There are 223 airports and these airlines: 
American, Eastern, Delta, Piedmont, Slick, 
United, Lake Central, Ozark, TWA. Principal 
railroads: Baitimore & Ohio, New York Central, 
Monon, Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania, Wabash. In- 
dianapolis has famous Speedway where the 500- 
mi, motor sweepstakes are held on Memorial Day. 

Diversified crops are combined with stock rais- 
ing, with highgrade dairy farms in the northern 
lake region where muck soil produces potatoes, 
cabbages, onions, celery and cereal crops. There 
are extensive orchards. Indiana leads the nation 
in peppermint and spearmint oils, and ranks very 
high in tomatoes. Central Indiana is a meat- 
producing area. In 1955 it was third in the nation 
in soybeans (43,600,000 bu.); 4th in corn and 
rye. On Jan. 1, 1956, it was third in hogs and 
pigs with 4,349,000 hd., and had 2,262,000 cattle. 

Among 38 institutions of higher education are 
Butler Univ., Indiana Univ., Notre Dame Univ., 
Purdue Univ., Valparaiso Univ., Wabash College, 
Culver Military Acad. It takes high place in 
literature with Booth Tarkington, George Ade, 
Gen. Lew Wallace, Meredith Nicholson, Jas. 
Whitcomb Riley, Maurice Thompson, Theo. Drei- 
ser, Lyman Abbott, George Fitch, Max Eastman, 
Gene Stratton-Porter, whose Limberlost area is a 
state park. 

There are 16 state parks, 43,161 acres, 14 state 
forests, 96,161 acres, 4 well-stocked game pre- 
serves and 13 fish hatcheries, which provide mil- 
lions of fish annually. Among 14 state memorials 
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are the Vincennes memorial to George Rogers 
Clark, New Harmony (Rappite) community, ie 
pecanoe and other Indian battlefields, site of Lin- 
coln’s boyhood home, grave of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln in Spencer County, World War Memorial, 
Indianapolis, national office of American Legion. 

The most valuable limestone quarries are at 
Bedford. Limestone sinkholes account for caverns 
in the south, including Wyandotte cave near Leav- 
enworth, 3rd largest in U. S. The famous post- 
office, Santa Claus, is in Indiana. 

The state constitution forbids issuance of state 
bonds, and all state expenses are met from cur- 


rent income. INDIANAPOLIS 

Indianapolis, capital and. largest city, is also 
state’s principal industrial and trade center, with 
@ population (est. 1955) of 610,888 in its 58.5 sa. 
mi. area. Its 1,100 diversified plants employ more 
than 110,000. Indianapolis Industrial Exposition, 
opened in 1946 in Union Railway station, is a 
comprehensive permanent exposition. Seven air- 
lines and seven railroads serve the city, while all 
Yailroads entering and leaving are connected by 
the Belt Line of the Indianapolis Union Ry. 
Company. City is the home of Butler Uniy. and 


-other cultural and civic groups. 


Iowa 
Hawkeye State 

CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
rank, 24th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
621,073, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Our Liberties We 
Prize and Our Rights. We Will Maintain. FLOW-~ 
ER: Carolina Rose. BIRD: Eastern Goldfinch. AD- 
MISSION: 29th. 

Iowa, in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, is bound N. by Minnesota; E. by 
Wisconsin: and Illinois; S. by Missouri; W. by 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The Mississippi 
river flows along the entire E. line; the Missouri 
along three-fourths of the W. line. Its elevation 
is 480 to 1,675 ft. It is the heartland of American 
agriculture, possessing some of the finest soil in 
the world, and 25% of all Grade A soil in the 
U.S. The rolling prairie is 97% under cultivation. 

Towa is a leader in corn, with 10,767,000 acres 
in production in 1955, yielding 495,282,000 bu. 
(2nd in nation). Production of oats was 258,210,000 
bu. (1st in nation); soybeans, 40,774,000 bu. (4th); 
hay 7,088,000 tons (2nd). On Jan. 1, 1956, the 
State led in hogs and pigs with 11,602,000 hd. and 
was second in the cattle and calves with 6,223,000. 

Other crops of value are red clover, timothy, 
alfalfa, potatoes, onions, popcorn. Grapes and 
peaches are among the fruits marketed. Holsteins 
dominate dairy cattle and much creamery butter 
is produced. Poultry ranks high in income. There 
are many cooperative grain eievators. 

Many industries process farm products or pro- 
duce farm implements. Washing machines, rail- 
Toad car equipment, furnaces, motor car acces- 
sories, vending machines, office furniture, are 
produced. Iowa developed the pear! button industry 
from Mississippi river clamshells. Some coal is 
mined. 

Towa’s institutions of higher learning include 
22 colleges, 24 junior colleges, a state university 
and two state colleges. The state leads the na- 
tion in literacy—99.2%. Best known institutions 
are the Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; Iowa State Teachers, Cedar Falls; also 
Coe at Cedar Rapids; Drake Univ., Des Moines; 
Grinnell College at Grinnell. 

There is no state debt, hence no state property 
tax. There are 8 state forests, 13,469 acres; 88 
State parks, 28,369 acres. Eighteen of the state’s 
larger lakes cover 29,689 acres. 

Principal railroads serving the state are Chicago 
& North Western, Burlington, Rock Island, Chi- 
cago Great Western, Great Northern, Illinois 
Central, Milwaukee, Minneapolis & St. Louis, and 
Wabash. Its shippers easily reach the livestock 
markets of Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago. Airlines are United, Braniff, Ozark, 

Marquette and Jolliet reached Iowa, 1673. Julien 
Dubuque, 1788, obtained a grant from the Spanish 
to mine lead at present Dubuque. The first apple 
orchard was planted in 1799. Lewis and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804. The land was part of terri- 
tory ceded by Spain to France and sold by France 
in the Louisiana Purchase, 1803; Terr. of Mis- 
souril, 1812; Terr. of Michigan, 1834; Terr. of 
Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. of Iowa, 1838; state, 1846. 


Kansas 
Sunflower State 
CAPITAL: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sq. mi., rank, 
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tonwood. ANIMAL: 
Kansas, a West North Central state, part of the 
Great Plains, is an oblong bounded N. by Nebras- 
ka, E. by , 8. by Oklahoma, W. by Colora- 
do. The Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. Kansas is 
411 mi. long by 208 mi. wide, rising from 750 ft. 
above sea level in the E. to nearly 4,000 ft. in _W. 
It is the exact geographical cen of the U.S. 
Estimated population, Mar. 1, 1955, was 2,050,478. 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas and 
Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and S.E., the Kansas 
meeting the Missouri at Kansas City, Kans. The 
rainfall averages 26 in., but summers are torrid 
in some sections. - 

Kansas has 48,489,418 acres in farm and pasture 
land, produces the most winter wheat, about one~ 
fifth of the nation’s supply (128,385,000 bu. in 
1955). Corn and grazing lands are in E., wheat 
and cattle lands in the W. Other farm products 
are alfalfa, potatoes, fruits, barley, oats, grain 
sorghums, flax, dairy goods, poultry. Meat pack- 
ing is an important industry. On Jan. 1, 1956, it 
had 4,298,000 cattle, including 530,000 milch cows. 
The American Royal Horse and Live Stock Show 
in Kansas City (Mo.) in October is a national 
feature. Kansas City, Kans., although contiguous 
with Kansas City, Mo., maintains a separate cor- 
porate organization. It has the second largest 
stockyards and packing plants in the U. S., with 
11 meat-packers, including Armour, Swift, Wilson. 

The state is served by transcontinental and re- 
gional airlines. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, Bur- 
lington, Rock Island, Chicago Great Western, 
M-K-T, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Frisco. 

Wichita is the nation’s third largest aircraft 
center in employment; ranks first in production 
of personal aircraft. Major producers are Boeing, 
Beech, Cessna. Municipal Airport now is utilized 
largely as a USAF training base. 

Kansas ranks fifth in petroleum production, 
having in S.W. a part of largest known gas re- 
serve in the world. Other leading mineral prod- 
ucts include cement, stone, coal, zinc, salt, clay, 
sand and gravel and lead. 

Coronado in 1541 headed a Spanish troop in a 
vain search for wealth at Quivira. France 
claimed all territory drained by the Mississippi 
through LaSalle, 1682. France ceded this to Spain, 
1763, and received it back, 1800. In 1803 the U. S. 


obtained Kansas through the Louisiana Purchase.” 


Lewis and Clark reached Kansas, 1804, and Zebu- 
lon Pike, 1806. During the fight over slavery 
Kansas was rent between free-soilers and pro- 
slavery men. Here John Brown fought his first 
battles against slavery. Kansas furnished one- 
fifth of her men for Union armies in the Civil 
War. Frontier posts were at Fort Leavenworth, 
now site of the U. S. penitentiary; Fort Riley and 
Fort Scott. 

Kansas has produced many influential leaders. 
From Carry Nation, whose wrecking of saloons 
represented Kansas views on liquor, to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower they have captured national atten- 
tion. William Allen White, Ed W. Howe, Henry 
J. Allen, Arthur Capper rose with journalism. 
The Eisenhower home, a national shrine, and 
Eisenhower Museum are in Abilene. 

There are 5 state colleges, 2 municipal universi- 
ties, 14 private colleges, 14 public junior colleges 
and 8 two-year colleges. Kansas has a rural 
health program, social welfare agencies, and has 
modernized mental and penal institutions. In 
1948 after a referendum it repealed its 68-year- 
old law forbidding liquor manufacture and sale. 


Kentucky 
Blue Grass State , 

CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,395 sq. mi., 
rank, 36th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
944,806, rank, 19th. MOTTO: United We Stand, 
Divided We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: 
Cardinal. TREE: Tulip. ADMISSION: 15th. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in the East 
Central group, is bounded N., by Indiana and 
Ohio; E. by West Virginia and Virginia; S. by 
Tennessee; W. by Missouri and N.W. by Illinois. 
Originally part of Fincastle County, Va., it be- 
came Kentucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 1792. Its first permanent settlement was 
at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base of opera= 
tions of Gen. George Rogers Clark. Daniel Boone, 
1769, Col. Richard Henderson, 1775, Simon Ken- 


; early settlers. Many came over 
ness Trail through Cumberland Gap. 
Kentucky rises from an elevation of 300 ft., at 
the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. in the Cumber- 
land and Pine mountains in the E. The southeast 
is mountainous with limestone valleys. About one- 
fourth of the state is still forested with fine 
hardwoods in the E. part. Cumberland National 
Park preserves great wooded areas, Oak, hickory, 
walnut, sycamore, tulip, pecan, ash, maple, wil- 
low, gum, rhododendron and laurel trees abound: 
also dogwood and Cypress in west. 
Principal resources are bituminous coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, fluorspar, natural cement, rock 
asphalt and clay. Coal mining is a major indus- 
try. Tobacco products, meat packing, woodwork- 
ing, flour, cotton goods are produced. Agriculture 
gets biggest income from tobacco, burley and dark 
(388,665,000 Ibs. in 1955, second only to North 
Carolina). It also raises corn, wheat, oats, hemp, 
potatoes, fruits. Horses top livestock and poultry 

raising is extensive. : 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty’s chain of dams is the $115,000,000 Kentucky 
dam, 20 mi. from the juncture of the Tennessee 
and the Ohio at Paducah. It rises 211 ft. from 
bedrock and stretches 8,700 ft. across the river. 

Kentucky has 37 institutions of higher learning 
incluing 13 colleges and universities. 

There are 25 state parks and shrines, 3 na- 
tional parks, 3 state forests totaling about 31,000 
acres, and 5 community forests. 

Louisville, founded 1780, is Kentucky’s largest 
city, famous for Kentucky Derby, held since 1875 
in May. City is market for burley tobacco; its 
major industries are cigaret-making, meat pack- 
ing, distilling. Louisville is served by nine railway 
lines and is headquarters of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Airlines: American, Eastern, 
Delta, Ozark, Piedmont, TWA. 

Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass country, is 
seat of Univ. of Kentucky and Transylvania, old- 
est college west of Alleghenies (1780). Has a large 
tobacco market and holds annual trotting races. 
Near Lexington are horse farms famous for thor- 
oughbreds, including the Calumet, Castleton, 
Coldstream, Walnut Hall, Greentree. 

In Padu¢ah, where Irvin Cobb Hotel is named 
for city’s favorite son, dark fire-cured tobacco, 
livestock, fruit are marketed. A $500 million 
Atomic Energy Commission plant is located out- 
side the city. -_ 

Mammoth Cave, discovered in 1799, is located 
in a national park, 50,696 acres, on State 70, 40 
mi. from Bowling Green. It is 10 mi. in circum- 
ference; its Echo river is 360 ft. below surface. 
Imside the park is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, 
named for discoverer who died there, 1925. 

Fort Knox, repository of the nation’s gold re- 
serve, also contains the George S. Patton, Jr., 
Military Museum of World War II equipment. 

Many historic places have been preserved or 
restored. Pioneer Memorial park at Harrodsburg 
has replica of Fort Harrod (1777) and Lincoln 
Marriage Temple, enclosing log cabin in which 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, parents of 
Abraham Lincoln, were married June 12, 1806. 
Abraham Lincoln National Park, 110 acres, 3 mi, 
S. of Hodgenville, has a Greek memorial enclos- 
ing log cabin reputedly Lincoln’s birthplace. Obe- 
lisk in Fairview marks birthplace of Jefferson 
Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi. E. of Bardstown, is 
called My Old Kentucky Home. It was the inspir- 
ation for Stephen Foster’s song of that name, 
became Kentucky’s state song. The old State 
House of Frankfort is the home of the Kentucky 
Historical Society and houses State Museum and 


Archives. earl z 
Louisiana 
Pelican State 
Capital: Baton Rouge. AREA: 48,523 sq. mi., 
rank, 30th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
683,516, rank, 2ist. MOTTO: Union, Justice; Con- 
fidence. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandiflora. BIRD: 
Pelican. ADMISSION: 18th. 


Louisiana, in the South Central region, is 
bounded N. by Arkansas and Mississippi; E. by 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico; S. by the 
Gulf; W. by Texas. The Mississippi flows along 
part of its E. boundary, then enters the state 
and creates the lush Delta region, center of 
sugar planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the 
Mississippi, a vast alluvial plain and coastal 
marshes, with the Mississippi river, behind levees, 
are features of the topography. ; 

Louisiana is rich in historical relics and tradi- 
tions, with Spanish-French backgrounds, pirate 
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lore, fashionable French society in the 18th cen- 
tury, picturesque customs today. Pineda, 1519, de 
Vaca, 1528, De Soto, 1541, LaSalle, 1682, were 
early explorers. New Orleans was founded 1718. 
Louisiana became a French crown colony under 
Louis XV, 1731; was ceded to Spain, 1763, re- 
turned to France, 1801; sold by Napoleon to U. S. 
Dec. 20, 1803 (with large territory to North and 
Northwest). State admitted to Union, April 30, 


1812; seceded Jan. 26, 1861, and joined Con- 


federacy; readmitted June 25, 1868. 

With 17,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisiana 
marshes supply most of the country’s muskrat 
furs; it has opossum, Taccoon, mink, otter; many 
wildfowl, including wild turkeys, and a huge 
amount of fresh and salt water fish, with a large 
shrimp and oyster catch. Tarpon, mackerel, sea 
trout, flounder and many other species are found 
along the coast. Lake Ponchartrain, 625 sq. mi., 
is the nation’s third largest natural inland lake. 
The 3 principal ports, New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Lake Charles handle 70,000,000 tons a year. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane. 
early spring strawberries, sweet potatoes, sugar 
cane syrup. Other important crops are rice, corn, 
cotton, potatoes, truck vegetables, perique to- 
bacco, and pecans. The state ranks high in lumber 
production, kraft paper mills consuming large 
amounts of slash pine. 

Principal mineral products are petroleum and 
natural gas, also used in the expanding petro- 
chemical industry. Evidence of oil was recovered 
in 1956 from rock 21,465 ft. deep in Plaquemines 
Parish, La., deepest manmade hole, 4 mi. under- 
ground. There are rich sulphur deposits and 4 
salt mines. 

Louisiana has 20 institutions of higher learning 
including Tulane University, New Orleans, found- 
ed in 1834; Louisiana State, Baton Rouge, (1860). 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, ex- 
pelled by the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, 
settled near Bayou Teche. Their descendants are 
known as Cajuns. Other settlers included Royal- 
ists who fled the French Revolution, 1789-1792. 

Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, Kansas 
City Southern, Arkansas & Louisiana, Louisville 
& Nashville, Missouri Pacific, Southern, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Texas 
& Pacific, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Airlines: Amer- 
ican, Braniff, Capitol, Delta, Eastern, National, 
Pan American World, Southern Airways, Trans- 


Texas, TACA. NEW ORLEANS 

New Orleans is famous for the Mardi Gras car- 
nival on the day preceding Ash Wednesday. It 
also has the Midwinter Sports Carnival, a 6-day 
event climaxed by the Sugar Bowl football game 
on New Year’s Day. 

A new Union Passenger Terminal, municipally 
owned, is part of a public improvement costing 
$57,000,000, nearly one-half of which was borne 
by railroads. The improvement included a station 
plaza, elimination of 144 grade crossings, 22 grade 
separation structures at intersections and an ex- 
pressway over the filled-in Basin Canal. 

Traffic relief projects in and around the city 
costing more than $200,000,000 are under con- 
struction, including New Orleans, Pontchartrain 
and West Bank Expressways, a new bridge across 
the Mississippi River at New Orleans, and Lake 
Pontchartrain causeway. 

Moisant International Airport handles around 
800,000 passengers annually. Callender Airport is 
part of a U. S. military training center. 


Maine 
Pine Tree State 

CAPITAL: Augusta. AREA: 33,215 sq. mi., rank, 
38th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 913,774, 
rank, 35th. MOTTO: Dirigo. 1 Guide. FLOWER: 
Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. TREE: Eastern 
White Pine. ADMISSION: 23rd. 

Maine, largest of the 6 New England states, is 
farthest N.E., touches only one state—New Hamp- 
shire. Bounded N. by Quebec, Can.; E. by New 
Brunswick, Can., and Bay of Fundy; S. by Atlan- 
tic; W. by New Hampshire and Quebec. West 
Quoddy Head, Long. 66° 57’ is farthest E. point, 
Eastport farthest E. city in the U. S. The straight 
coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular that bays and 
inlets extend it to 2,379 mi, Passamaquoddy Bay 
has average tide of 20 ft. Mount Cadillac, 1,532 
ft., is highest seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; temporary 
settlement, Popham, 1607; permanent, Monhegan, 
1622. First ship in America built at Popham, 
1608, the Virginia, 30 tons. First chartered town 
Gorgeana, now York, 1641. Under Massachusetts 


With over 16,000,000 acres 
produces wood ducts from ships to 
Ancient Binds “of white oak exist here. White 
pes leads; red spruce is used for pulp and paper; 
emlock, balsam fir, ash, birch, maple, tamarack 
are plentiful. eres oil-cloth, textiles are pro- 
duced juantity. 
one Eriiecss 15% of the nation’s blueberry 
‘serop, and 90% of canned blueberry pack. Ee 
stook potatoes lead the nation’s production. I 
grows apples (McIntosh, Delicious, Northern 
Spy), sweet corn, peas, beans. The poultry in- 
dustry is increasing. Mineral products iaplnes 
cement, feldspar, slate, granite, manganese, beryl, 
lead, copper, zinc, ae amas opals, sulphur, 
num, and others. : 
Smeine produces 75% of the nation’s domestic 
soft shell clams; packs over 2,000,000 cases of 
sardines and produces over 20,000,000 lbs. of 
rs annually. 

Ec higher institutions of learning are led by 
Uniy. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), Colby and Bates. 
Maine is a great recreation center, this industry 
earning an est. $225,000,000 annually. Summer 
temperatures average 60° to 70° at seacoast; frost 
is possible at night, Oct. to May. Ten mountains 
over 4,000 ft. are led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fish- 
ing and hunting are important; there are over 
2,500 lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, and over 5,000 
streams. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long and 2 to 
10 mi. wide. Biggest rivers are Penobscot, 350 
mi. long; St. John, 211 mi.; Kennebec, Andro- 
scoggin, Saco. Deer, grouse, black bear abound; 
game fish include Atlantic salmon, brook trout, 
small mouth bass, bluefish, tuna. Winter sports 
are important, with many fine skiing facilities, 
floodlighted at night. 
Acadia National Park is located on Mount 
Desert Island, Baxter State Park, 193,254 acres, 
contains Mt. Katahdin and was donated by for- 
mer Goy. Percival P. Baxter. Public land totals 
353,287 acres. Bar Harbor is a famous resort. 
Maine has no state individual property, 
income, corporate income or excise tax. 


Maryland 


Old Line State. Free State 

Capital: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sq. mi., rank, 
4ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,343,001; 
rank, 24th. MOTTO: Fatti Maschili, Parole Fem- 
ine. Manly Deeds, Womanly Words; and Scuto 
Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Coronasti Nos, With the 
Shield of Thy Good-will Thou Hast Covered Us. 
FLOWER: Black-eyed Susan. BIRD: Oriole. 
TREE: White Oak. SONG: Maryland, My Mary- 
land. Seventh of the Original 13 States. 


Maryland, a South Atlantic state, is bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E. by Delaware and 
the Atlantic, S. and W.-by Virginia and West 
Virginia, Potomac river runs on W., where Dist- 
yiet of Columbia takes segment out of state. 
Chesapeake Bay (first explored 1524) bisects state. 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 17.727 mi. over-water 
span, was opened July 30, 1952, linking Delmarva 
Peninsula to the mainland (Kent Island-Sandy 
Point), Eastern shore is flat; Piedmont plateau 
of Appalachians in W. has some of the oldest 
rocks known to man. Backbone Mt,, 3,360 ft., is 
highest peak. 

First settled, 1634, at St. Mary’s by Leonard 
Calvert, bro. of Cecilius Calvert, 2nd Lord Balti- 
more, whose father had patent from Charles I, 
Settlement was Catholic, but Maryland in 1649 
guaranteed religious tolerance to all believers in 
Jesus Christ. 

Chesapeake Bay has 300 kinds of fin and shell- 
fish, oysters accounting for three-fourths of the 
fishing industry. Crabs, clams, diamond-back 
terrapin abound. Ocean City is headquarters for 
game fishing. Maryland produces sweet potatoes, 
melons and truck and cans huge tomato crop. 
Also wheat, corn, poultry and livestock, especially 
Ayrshire and Aberdeen-Angus breeds. Dairy in- 
dustry is largest agricultural revenue producer. 
State produces broilers, turkeys and tobacco. 

Maryland has a huge annual canning crop, with 
Shae peat: Leading industrial products are 

ation equipment, chemi ; - 
rieated eetala. cals, apparel, fab 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. began with Ts 
power, 1830. Peter Cooper’s Tom ‘Thumb, ee 
locomotive weighing 1 ton, was built here. By 
1831 the railroad turned to steam. B. & O., Penn- 
Sylvania and Western Maryland are chief rys. 


state 


in : at 
Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand National 

chase at Hereford; Maryland Hunt Club S = 
chase at Glyndon; and meets at Bowie and 


pson Island ig center for yacht races. Fox 
Gibson 


hunting retains English manne’ , including 
“blessing of the hounds.’”” Duck hunting is a 
favorite rt. 

Damas risen sites include. Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, restored, where in 1814 waved the 
fiag that inspired Francis Scott Key to write the 
Star Spangled Banner; Antietam Battlefield near 
Hagerstown (1862); Barbara Frietchie’s house, 
Frederick (1862); South Mountain (1862); Edgar 
Allan Poe house, Baltimore; State House, Annap- 
olis, 1772, oldest in America still in daily use, 
where Washington resigned his commission as 
Commander-in-Chief. The restored U. S. frigate 
Constellation, originally built at Baltimore, 1797, 
will have a permanent berth at Fort McHenry. 


BALTIMORE 

Baltimore, pop. 949,708 (1950) is one of the ma- 
jor shipping ports of the U. S., served by 87 regu- 
lar general cargo shipping lines. The port averages 
300 scheduled monthly sailings to more than 254 
foreign and domestic ports. 

Friendship International Airport, 3,200 acres, is 
served by Allegheny, -~American, Capital, Delta, 
Eastern, National, TWA, United and Slick. The 
city also is served by six railroads. 

Baltimore had the first organized Methodist 
church, 1784, and the first Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, 1806. The first U. S. smallpox hospital was 
founded 1769. It now has major plants of Bethle- 
hem Steel (shipbuilders. and largest tidewater 
steel manufacturing plant); American Smelting & 
Refining, Mathieson Chemical Co., Armco Steel. 

Can-making industry produces 24% billion cans 
annually, third largest in U. S. 

A twin-tube tunnel under the Patapsco river 
between east and southeast Baltimore, will be 
completed late in 1957. It will link U.S. 1 and 
40, major route between Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, bypassing the heart of Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 
Bay State, Old Colony 
CAPITAL: Boston. AREA: 8,257 sq. mi., rank, 
44th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,690,514; 
rank, 9th. MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Lib- 
ertate Quietem. By the Sword She Seeks Peace, 
but Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: Trail- 
ing Arbutus. BIRD: Chicadee. TREE: Elm. Sixth 
of the Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of 
the 6 New England states, is bounded E. by At- 
lantic ocean, N. by Vermont and New Hampshire, 
S. by the Atlantic, Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. 
by New York. 

From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, the 
coastal plain rises to uplands separated by 
Connecticut river, thence west to Housatonic 
river, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Taconics. Grey- 
lock, 3,491 ft., is highest peak. Mt. Williams is 
3,040 ft., Mt. Spruce in Hoosacs, 2,588 ft. Hoosacs 
are cut by Boston & Maine Ry. tunnel, 25,000 ft. 

Estimated population in 1955 was 4,837,645. 

Norsemen may have visited Cape Cod, Martha’s 
Vineyard or Nantucket, c. 1,000 A.D. First English 
settlement, Plymouth, 1620; Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and Boston, 1630. War of Independence 
began April 19, 1775, at Lexington and Concord. 
Bunker Hill, was fought June 17. Washington took 
command in Cambridge July 3, 1776. 

Strong convictions were characteristic of Massa- 
chusetts. Freedom of worship was demanded by 
Puritans, but tolerance not granted: Roger Wil- 
liams and other non-conformists were expelled; 
Quakers and Baptists were persecuted; in Salem 
witchcraft delusions developed. The earliest 
churches were Congregationalist, later Unitarian- 
ism developed. Mary G. Baker Eddy founded 
Christian Science at Lynn, 1867; Mother Church 
is at Boston. Abolition was strongly supported. 
Heavy immigration of Irish, Italians, Poles, Czechs 
brought many Catholics to Puritan Boston. 

The state had the first tax for free schools and 
first school at Dedham, 1649, but no uniform Sys- 
tem until 1840. Harvard College, nucleus of Uni- 
versity, founded 1636, has been educational leader 
for 300 years, with largest endowment today. 
High esteem attaches to Williams, Clark, Bran- 
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ae Amherst, Boston Univ., Boston College, 
Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, Holy 
Cross, Andover Theological, Tufts, Simmons, He- 
brew Teachers’, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (Boston), Univ. of Massachusetts, and 
Worcester Institute of Technology. 

Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, textiles and 
tools for them. The Bay State produced more 
than a fifth of the nation’s shoes in 1955, out- 
tanking all states in total production. Lynn, shoe 
Capital of East, produced shoes by handicraft, 
1635 to 1848, Haverhill, Brockton are also shoe 
centers. Francis Cabot Lowell perfected power 
loom, 1822, started U. S. cotton cloth manufacture 
at Lowell, where Textile Institute gives instruc- 
tion. Paper is an important industry, with plants 
located in Fitchburg, Holyoke, Dalton, Pittsfield, 
Springfield, Framingham and Boston. The state 
also has become important in research and de- 
velopment of electronics, 

Agricultural products based on marketing re- 
ceipts in order of importance are poultry, dairy 
products, greenhouse products, truck crops, cran- 
berries, tobacco, apples, potatoes and hay. Others 
are corn, tomatoes, lettuce, celery, strawberries, 
buckwheat and maple sugar. 

Gloucester schooners fished the Grand Banks 
for cod. They now use Diesel-powered trawlers 
and the city is the state’s leading port in total 
poundage landed. Marblehead is a famous yacht- 
ing center. Clipper ships were built by Donald 
McKay and Currier at Newburyport. 

Concord is the great literary shrine, where 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, the Alcotts, Chan- 
ning wrote. Here also Ephraim Bull developed 
the Concord grape. 

There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 140 
community forests, 50,110 acres. The beaches are 
popular throughout the East. Cape Cod, with 
summer theaters, sports and an artists’ colony at 
Provincetown, is popular with vacationists. 


BOSTON 

Boston, filled with historic memorials, named 
after Boston in Lincolnshire, England, is the great 
cultural, industrial, fishery and wholesale center 
of New England. Crowding 1,000,000 pop., it is the 
hub of 83 cities and towns with 2,657,000 pop., in- 
cluding Cambridge, Lynn and Somerville. The 
fourth largest wholesale market (after New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia), Boston handles over 
half of all New England output. It is the largest 
wool market and one of the three largest rubber 
manufacturing centers in the U.S.; major distrib- 
utor of woolens and worsteds, shoes, furniture 
and sea food. It is the largest fish-shipping port. 

Sumner Tunnel carried 12,000,000 vehicles in 
1955, an average of 32,870 per day. 

The city is a leading financial center. The 
“‘open-end’’ type of investment trust originated 
there; now more than 32 Boston companies in the 
field have assets exceeding $2.9 billion, over one- 
third of total assets for this type of investment 
in the U. S. The Public Library has 33 branches. 
Railroads: Boston & Maine, New York Central, 
New Haven. 

Logan International Airport, built on land 
dredged out of Boston harbor at a total cost of 
$60,000,000,- has the nation’s longest runway, 
10,022 ft.; 2 of 7,900 ft. and one of 7,000 ft., serv- 
ing over 1,500,000 passengers a year. The airlines 
are Air France, American, BOAC-British, Cali- 
fornia Eastern, Eastern, Flying Tiger, Italian Air 
Lines, Mohawk, Northeast, Pan American, Prov- 
incetown, Riddle, Slick, Trans-Canada, TWA, 


United. f ‘ 
Michigan . 


Wolverine State 
CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. mi, rank, 
22nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 6,371,766, 
rank, 7th. MOTTO: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
nam Circumspice. If You Seek a Pleasant Penin- 
sula, Look About You. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
BIRD: Robin. ADMISSION: 26th. 


Michigan, a North Central state, is divided by 
Lake Michigan into two parts. The northern 
peninsula is bounded N. by Lake Superior, with 
Canada opposite; S.. by Wisconsin. Southern 
peninsula is bounded W. by Lake Michigan, with 
Wisconsin and Illinois opposite; E. by Lake Erie, 
Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. by-Indiana 
and Ohio. Michigan has access to four out of the 
five Great Lakes; has longest state shore line. 
The Sault Ste. Marie Ship Canal (Soo), connect- 
ing Lakes Huron and Superior, leads canal traffic. 

Ground was broken May 7, 1954, for the five- 
mile long Mackinac Bridge to span the Straits 
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of Mackinac that separates the lower and upper 
peninsulas. It will have a center span of 3,800 ft. 
hanging between 552-ft. towers, second only to 
the 4,200-ft. suspension on span of the Golden 
Gate Bridge, San Francisco, and a 26,444-ft. four- 
lane roadway. 2 

The state was originally explored by the French 
and many names (Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. 
Marie) are of.French origin: Etienne Brulé (1618), 
Jean Nicolet (1634), Pére Allouez (1666), Pére 
Marquette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669) were 
early visitors. France was ousted by Britain, 1763. 
French and Indian troubles left their mark. 
Under the Ordinance of 1787 Michigan Terr. 
embraced part of other western states. 

Michigan has rolling clay loam, with flat plains 
S.E., 573 ft. above sea level rising to Poreupine 
Mts. in Upper Peninsula, 2,023 ft. The peninsu- 
la’s hard and soft wood once led in timber and 
it is now engaged in reforestation. 

The Lake Superior iron-ore belt produces 13% 
of the country’s iron ore. Copper is found in free 
state in Keweenaw region. Limestone provides a 
great cement industry, with the country’s largest 
cement mill at Alpena. There are large salt de- 
posits, which yield bromine, calcium chloride, 
iodine and other chemical products. Since 1920 
Michigan has developed an oil industry. = 

Michigan leads the world in production of 
motor vehicles and parts; also leads the U. S. in 
employes, wages and value-added-by-manufacture 
in this category, with more than 50% of the U.S: 
totals. Next highest categories are machinery, 
except electrical; fabricated metal products, pri- 
mary metal industries, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, food products, paper, printing and publish- 
ing; furniture and fixtures. 

Michigan ranks second in value of small fruits 
grown and produces over 50% of the sour 
cherry crop of the country. Apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, grapes and cherries average over 
300,000 tons a year. Many migrant workers come 
from the south central states, more than half 
being naturalized Mexicans from Texas. Straw- 
berries and asparagus come in May, cherries in 
June and July, with about 30,000 laborers em~= 
ployed in the Traverse City area. 

Michigan also produces large quantities of 
corn and hay. It had 1,924,000 hd. of cattle Jan. 
1, 1956, including 907,000 milch cows. Turkeys are 
important. 

The 20 colleges and universities of first rank 
are led by the Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. Impor- 
tant also are Wayne Univ., University of Detroit, 
Western Michigan College, Michigan State Nor- 
mal, Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 

Michigan is one of the great resort states of the 
middle west, with trout streams and over 11,000 
lakes and a resort income of $600,000,000 a year. 
There are 16 state fish hatcheries. Isle Royale in 
Lake Superior has a national park of 133,760 
acres. The state has 113 licensed airports and 
landing fields, 7 seaplane bases, 5 military fields 
and many emergency fields. Principal railroads: 
Ann Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, Canadian National, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago & North Western, 
Detroit & Mackinac, Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton; Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 
Milwaukee, New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
Soo Line. 

DETROIT: MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 

Detroit, the motor car capital of the world, was 
the fur trading post of the strait (de troit) founded 
by the Frenchman Cadillac in 1701. From 1900, 
when it had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest city in the 
U.S. with 1,849,568 in 1950 and a total of 3,016,197 
in its metropolitan district. It is the third largest 
manufacturing city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment constitute the 
chief Detroit industry, with major plants of Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and Packard in the 
area. Wayne county in 1955 reported an average 
of 508,000 hourly-paid workers with average pay 
of $2.34 hourly and $97.63 weekly. Median income 
of a Detroit family was about $7,450. The factory 
payroll, $2.77 billion in 1955, was 35% over 1950. 
Construction contracts awarded in Wayne County 
in 1955 totaled $482,162,000. 

In 1955 Detroit opened a large part of its new 
express highways and interchange system, to be 
completed in 1956. The Edsel Ford and John 
Lodge Expressways are joint projects of the city, 
Wayne County and the state, and will cost nearly 
$200,000,000. 
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‘Minnesota 
North Star State. Gopher State 

APITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi., rank, 
11th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,982,483, 
rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Etoile du Nord, Star of the 
North. FLOWER: Showy Ladyslipper. BIRD: 
American Goldfinch (unofficial). TREE: Norway 
Pine. ADMISSION: 32nd. 


Minnesota, one of the North Central states, is 
pounded N. by the provinces of Manitoba and 
Ontario, Canada; E. by Wisconsin and Lake Su- 
perior; S. by Iowa; W. by South and North 
Dakota and a small area of Manitoba. The head- 
waters of three great river systems are within its 
limits: the Mississippi, which flows along part 
of the Wisconsin boundary and has the Twin 


- Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, at the head of 


navigation; the Rainy River and Red River of 
the North, reaching Hudson Bay; and the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system emptying into the 
Atlantic. 

Despite the fact that it is an inland agricul- 
tural state, it has’a port, Duluth, which vies with 
Philadelphia for second largest tonnage in the 
U.S. Two-thirds of the state are rolling prairie, 
the highest point, the Misquah hills, being 1,630 
it. above Lake Superior and 2,230 ft. above sea 
level. Known as the ‘“‘land of 10,000 lakes’? Min- 
nesota has a multiplicity of waterways in N.E., 
that make vacationing an important industry. 

Minnesota provides nearly 70% of the nation’s 
iron ore, chiefly from open pit mines, shipped 
from Duluth in vessels like tankers to the steel 
mills at the foot of Lake Michigan, Manganiferous 
ore is also mined. Foods as a group lead all man- 
ufacturing. Minnescta’s top industry in value 
added by manufacture is non-electrical machinery, 
followed by printing and publishing, meat pack- 
ing, electrical machinery, paper and allied lines, 
grain mill products (including flour), fabricated 
metal products, apparel, dairy products. Many 
creameries are cooperative on the Rochdale plan. 

As sources of farm income, crops rank in order: 
corn, soybeans, flaxseed, wheat, oats and barley. 
In 1955 Minnesota ranked 2nd in production of 
oats (197,948,000 bu.); 2nd in flaxseed (8,008,000 
bu.); 2nd in soybeans (45,162,000 bu.); 3rd in 
corn and hay. 

The state had, Jan. 1, 1956, 4,018,000 cattle, in- 
cluding 1,558,000 for milk (2nd in nation), and 
3,637,000 hogs and pigs. 

Minnesota is famous for its contribution to sur- 
gery and medicine; the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
founded by Wm. J. and Charles H. Mayo, is 
world famous and the Mayo foundation for Medi- 
cal Education & Research cooperates with the 
Graduate School of the Univ. of Minnesota. Of 
the 42 institutions of higher learning, 15 are col- 
leges and universities. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the St. Olaf college choir, 
Northfield, have high rank. There are 26 state 
parks and many recreational facilities. Minne- 
haha Falls (93 ft.) was celebrated by Longfellow. 

Prench traders and missionaries first pene- 
trated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 1680, named 
the Falls of St. Anthony. France ceded the land 
H. of the Mississippi to Great Britain, 1763; 
Britain to U.S., 1783. It became part of North- 
west Terr, Land W. of Mississippi was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R. Schoolcraft 
found source of Mississippi in Lake Itasca, July 
13, 1832. Statehood came May 11,1858; 

= th MINNEAPOLIS 

mneapolis has a population of 551,445 wit 
1,116,509 in the Minneapolis-St. Paul meureraen 
area. Food processing leads with machinery, pre- 
cision instruments, printing next. Its flour pro- 
duction is famous and third, after. Buffalo and 
Kansas City, Mo. It is hq. for General Mills 
International, _ Pillsbury, Commander-Larrabee 
and Russell-Miller. Its chemical industry proc- 
esses a large flax crop for linseed oil and oil cake. 
_ Minneapolis has 10 trunk line railways, includ- 
ing Burlington, North Western, Great Northern 
Omaha, Northern Pacific, Great Western, Milwau- 
kee, Soo, Rock Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis 
It has 5 airlines—Braniff, Capital, North Central, 
Northwest, Western, and Far-East connections, 
making Wold-Chamberlain Field rank high in 
activity. Barge lines on the Mississippi import 
500,000 tons a year, about one-half gasoline. 

ST. PAUL 

St. Paul, the capital, is notable fer di i 
industry and surface, water and air iaehiitice te 
is served by 9 railroads having one-quarter of ne- 
tion’s mileage, a municipal airfield and 5 air- 


eq 

essing, glass, A , refrigerator, ma- 
chinery, fur, brewing and motor vehicle assembly 
industries. South St. Paul is nation’s second 
livestock market. 
The Minnesota State Fair and Winter Carnival 
are held here. Poet yes, ‘e 
Mississippi 

Magnolia State 

CAPITAL: Jackson. AREA: 47,716 sq. mi., rank, 
31st. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,178,914, 
rank, 26th. MOTTO: Virtute et Armis, By Valor 
and Arms. FLOWER: TREE: 
BIRD: Mocking Bird. ADMISSION: 20th. 


Mississippi is a South Central state in the Deep 
South, bounded N. by Tennessee; E. by Alabama; 
S. by Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; W. by Loui- 
siana and Arkansas. Mississippi river forms W. 
boundary. State’s maximum is 330 mi. long, 180 
mi. wide. The Tennessee River hills in N.E. aver- 
age 650 ft., sloping down W. to Black Prairie, 
cotton-growing soil. The Delta is an alluvial 
plain in N.W., between the Mississippi and the 
Yazoo, producing cotton. The S. part of Missis- 
sippi grows long-leaf yellow pine. 

Mississippi was crossed by DeSoto, 1540, and 
colonized by Iberville, French, 1699. It was held 
by French 1699-1763; English 1763-1779; Span- 
iards, 1779-1798, when the U.S. took over and 
gradually moved Indian tribes across the river: 
With Alabama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi. 
Its settlers fought in the Battle of New Orleans, 
1815. Admitted to Union, Dec. 10, 1817. A large 
plantation state, it was the second to join the 
Confederacy. The state has highest percentage— 
88.5—of native-born population in U.S. (1950). 

Mississippi, one of the largest producers of cot- 
ton, ranked second in U.S. in 1955 with 1,996,092 
bales. A century of one-crop farming and erosion 
exhausted much of the soil and led to introduc- 
tion in the 1930s of diversification, crop rotation 
and soil conservation. Agriculture produces pe- 
cans, sweet potatoes, soy beans, peanuts, sugar 
cane, corn, rice, wheat, oats and fruits. Tung 
nuts are crushed for tung oil, which, with tur- 
pentine and resin, supports paint and varnish 
production. Dairying has become second to cotton 
in farm income and much poultry and livestock 
is produced. 

Biloxi has a large seafood canning industry, 
operating over 900 deep-sea trawlers for shrimp 
and oysters. 

The state produces much hardwood lumber and 
slashpine. products, including fibre board, kraft 
Paper, newsprint. Pulpwood users include Mason- 
ite at Laurel, Flintkote at Meridian, U.S. Gyp- 
sum at Greenville, International Paper Co. (Nat- 
chez and Pascagoula), Johns-Manville (Natchez). 

Natural gas reserves are estimated at 2.4 tril- 
lion cu. ft. There are 114 producing oil and gas 
fields, comprising 2,353 producing wells. Other 
minerals are clays, fuller’s earth, bentonite, 
bauxite. 

Industrialization is being encouraged by the 
state’s BAWI (balance agriculture with industry) 
plan which increases availability of land and 
buildings for manufacturing plants and aids em- 
ployment. From 1940 to 1955 manufacturing em- 
ployment rose from 56,872 to 105,000. 

Mississippi has. 10 colleges and universities, 2 
teachers colleges, 18 junior colleges and others. 
It has 12 state parks of 12,072 acres. Gulfport and 
Pascagoula are the principal ports. Gulfport holds 
an annual yacht regatta and a mackerel rodeo in 
July. Biloxi has a Mardi Gras in February, and 
Pass Christian, a tarpon rodeo. Natchez is famous 
for its formal antebellum houses, open in March 
and April. The mile-long Iberville Memorial 
bridge at Biloxi Bay and Vicksburg National 
Military park are of interest to tourists. Chief 
rys.: Illinois |Central, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
Southern, St. Louis-San Francisco, Louisville & 
Nashville, Columbus & Greenville, Mississippi 
Central. Airlines: National, Delta, Southern. 


Missouri 

Show Me State 
CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 69,674 sq. mi., 
rank, 18th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,954,653, rank 11th. MOTTO: Salus Populi Su- 
prema Lex Esto. The Welfare of the People Shall 
Be the Supreme Law. FLOWER: Hawthorne (cra- 
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taegus mollis). BIRD; Blue Bird, TREE: Dogwood. 
ADMISSION: 24th. 

Missouri, a Middle Western state, is bounded 
N. by Iowa; E. by Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee; 
S. by Arkansas; W~ by Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska. The Mississippi river flows along nearly 
the entire E. boundary for 545 mi. The Missouri 
flows along the N.W. corner and crosses the state, 
joining the Mississippi above St. Louis. Missouri 
has 1,937 mi, navigable. 

Estimated population in 1955 was 4,124,000. 
The state was first settled by the French who 
founded Cape Girardeau, St. Louis, and Ste. 
Genevieve. 

The home state of ex-President Truman, Mis- 
souri has endeared itself to Americans by its 
river lore, folk tales and especially by Mark 
Twain’s creations, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, whose statues stand in Hannibal, boyhood 
home of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain). The 
author’s home is preserved. His birthplace, in 
Florida, Mo., has been moved toa public park. 
The farm birthplace of Jesse James, notorious 
bandit (1847-1882), is near Excelsior Springs. A 
log cabin built by U. S. Grant is preserved near 
St. Louis. 

The state has level fields, rolling prairie, 
wooded hills and rugged highlands. The black 
soil N. of the Missouri was levelled by glaciers 
and produces big corn crops. The central W. sec- 
tion is part of the Great Plains and produces 
forage. The delta area, S.E., including the famed 
Boot Heel, produces much long staple cotton. The 
Ozark Highlands are filled with weathered rocks, 
water gaps, sinkholes and springs, including Big 
Spring, flowing 252,000,000 gals. daily. 

Missouri produces corn, hay, soybeans, cotton 
and cotton seed, wheat and oats. On Jan. 1, 1956, 
it had 4,027,000 cattle, including 936,000 milch 
cows; 3,819,000 hogs and pigs, 749,000 sheep, 14,- 
555,000. chickens. Its minerals include: lead, 
cement, coal, grindstones, limestone, marble, 
iron, copper, barite, cobalt, bismuth, manganese 
and tungsten. 

Industry is led by machinery manufacture, fol- 
lowing by food and feed processing, transportation 
equipment, apparel, leather goods, fabricated 
metals, printing, chemicals, primary metals, clay 
and glass. Missouri ranks second in production 
of automobiles. 

There are 54 institutions of higher education, 
including 16 colleges and universities. The Univ. 
of Missouri at Columbia has the country’s first 
School of Journalism, founded 1908 by Walter 
Williams. There are 25 state parks of 60,519 acres, 
7 state forests, 121,000 acres; and 8 national 
forests. 

Twenty-three trunkline railroads serve Mis- 
souri; there are over 7,100 mi. of main line rails. 
T. LOUIS 
St. Louis, 8th largest city in U.S., had 856,796 
population in 1950 and a total of 1,681,281 in its 
metropolitan district. The city is limited to 61 
sq. mi. It is a great manufacturing and distribut- 
ing center, producing 3,300 different products and 
best known for alloy castings, airplane parts; beer, 
chemicals, drugs, electrical machinery, shoes, re- 
frigerators, railroad cars. Settled, 1764, by a 
French fur trader, it is the largest raw fur mar- 
ket. It is served by 18 trunk line railroads, in- 
cluding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, N. Y. 
Central, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, M-K-T;, 
Nickel Plate, St. Iouis-San Francisco, Mo. Pa- 
cific; also St. Louis Southwestern; Wabash; Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. It reaches the entire Mississippi 
Valley with water transportation and is served b3 
these airlines: American, Braniff, Central, Delta, 
Ozark, TWA, Eastern. Of 8 bridges, the most fa- 
mous is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long, with a channel 


span of 520 ft. KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City is headquarters of a large livestock 
and meat-packing industry and an important seat 
of-auto assembly and steel manufacturing; ranks 
among the top ten garment manufacturing cen- 


ters. Metropolitan Kansas City ranks first as a~ 


stocker and feeder market, hard wheat, cash 
wheat, and primary wheat market; and second as 
a futures wheat market. 

it is served by 12 major trunk line railroads and 
its international inland air terminal is used by 
Braniff, Central, Delta, Continental, Ozark, Slick, 
TWA and United. The American Royal Live Stock 
and Horse Show is held here annually in October. 


Montana 


Treasure State 
CAPITAL: Helena. AREA: 147,138 sq. mi., rank, 
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3rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 591,024, 
rank, 42nd. MOTTO: Oro y Plata. Gold and Sil- 
ver. FLOWER: Bitterroot. TREE: Ponderosa Pine. 
BIRD: Western Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 41st. 


Montana, a Rocky Mountain state, is bounded 
N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, Canada; E. by North and South Dakota; S. 
by Wyoming and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It contains 
the country’s largest copper mines, vast cattie 
and sheep ranges and mountains with picturesque 
recreation areas. Population (est. 1956): 660,000. 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when Marcus, 
Daly first exploited it; its biggest smelter is at 
Anaconda. Great Falls, Billings and Butte are 
important centers. Lead and zinc are mined in 
quantity, also some gold and silver; cement, 
silicate, asbestos, phosphoric acid are produced. 
Oil and natural gas have become important. There 
are vast coal deposits. Butte, which has yielded 
over $215 billion worth of copper in 50 years, has 
2,700 miles of tunnels, and is described as ‘‘a 
mile deep, a mile high.’’ The only sapphire 
mines of consequence in the country are in 
Montana. 

In 1955 the state ranked 2nd in spring wheat 
(49,077,000 bu.); 2nd in durum wheat (5,691,000 
bu.); 3rd in barley (41,910,000 bu.). On. Jan. 1, 
1956, it had 1,574,000 sheep (4th in nation), and 
2,515,000 cattle. It produces apples, sugar beets, 
flaxseed, potatoes. There is a large timber industry 
in yellow pine, and much Douglas fir. 

The Continental Divide runs through the west- 
ern third, the highest mountain is Granite Peak, 
12,850 ft., near the southern boundary. Glacier 
National Park, on the Divide, 1,534 sq. mi., is a 
recreational wonderland, with 60 glaciers, many 
lakes and streams with all kinds of trout, etc., 
hotels and camps. (Great Nofthern Ry.) Fort 
Peck Dam on the Missouri and Hungry Horse 
Dam on the South Fork River in the northwest, 
contribute to recreation and irrigation. 

There are 11 national forests, 40 game reserves. 
Principal rivers are Missouri, Yellowstone and 
Clark Fork of Columbia, which is fed by the 
Blackfoot and Bitterroot. Southern Montana has 
yielded ancient mammals, primates, and dino- 
saurs, including skeletons of huge Tyrannosaurus, 
Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 

Important historical site is Custer Battlefield 
National Cemetery, in Big Horn Country (near 
Hardin), site of defeat of Custer by Sioux, June 
25, 1876. Dead, estimated at 276, but only 265 are 
listed on monument. First whites to visit Mon- 
tana were the French Verendryes, father and 
sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 1805. Land E. of the 
Continental Divide was part of Louisiana and 
Dakota: the W. part was in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. Railways: Burlington, Great Northern, 
Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, Soo, Union Pacific; 
the last reaches West Yellowstone, gate to 
Yellowstone National Park. Airlines: Frontier 
Northwest, Western. 


Nebraska 
Beef State; Cornhusker State 
CAPITAL: Lincoln, AREA: 77,227 sq. mi., rank, 
14th. POPULATION (Census of 1950), 1,325,510, 
rank, 33rd. MOTTO: Equality Before the Law. 
FLOWER: Goldenrod. TREE: Elm. BIRD: West- 
ern Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 37th. 


Nebraska, a West North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by South Dakota; E. by Iowa and Missouri; 
S. by Kansas and Colorado; W. by Colorado and 
Wyoming. The Missouri river runs along the E. 
line. The W. part lies in .the foothills of -the 
Rockies, with high table lands broken by low 
ridges, near Wyoming and South Dakota. Then 
comes about 15,000 sq. mi. of grassy sand hills; 
thence the prairie slopes gently eastward to the 
Missouri. Three river systems, the White, Platte, 
and Niobara, drain E. into the Missouri. The 
Big and Little Blue systems empty into the Re- 
publican river which empties into the Kansas, 
a tributary of the Missouri, 

With 21,000,000 acres under cultivation, Nebras- 
ka is a great wheat, corn, forage and livestock 
state. It also raises much oats, clover, wild hay 
and sugar beets. In 1955 it ranked second in 
winter wheat (78,025,000 bu.); 3rd in rye (1,886,- 
000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1956, it had 4,821,000 hd. of 
cattle (3rd in nation), and 2,483,000 hogs. 

The large production of livestock has developed 
a major packing house industry in Omaha, where 
Cudahy, Armour, Wilson and Swift have large 
processing plants. 

Omaha is the largest butter-making city in the 
country and a big distributor of wheat and corn. 


o_o 


Incorporated 1857. Omaha lies on the W. bank of 
the Missouri. It has a large lead refinery of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., a large am- 
monia-urea plant of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
hhead office of Union Pacific Ry., Creighton Univ., 


Omaha Uniy. The Ak-Sar-Ben festival, in Octo- 
“per is its famous carnival. Omaha is served by 


the U. P., Burlington, C. B. & Q., Santa Fe, North 
thes Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chicago Great 
Western, Illinois Central, Mo. Pacific, Wabash. 
Airlines: Braniff, United, Western. 

Nebraska has had a unicameral or one-house 
legislature since 1937, with 43 members elected 
on a nonpartisan ballot. All electric power facili- 
ties are state or municipally owned. It has one 
state university at Lincoln, one municipal uni- 
versity, 2 sectarian universities, 12 sectarian col- 
leges, 4 state teachers’ colleges. There are many 
state-supported fishing and recreation centers. 
Arbor Lodge State Park, 44 mi. from Omaha, is 
@ memorial to J. Sterling Morton, founder of 
Arbor Day, which is observed as a legal holiday 
on his birthday, Apr. 22. Boys’ Town is 11 mi. 
W. of Omaha. 

Nebraska has 28 radio stations, 5 television 
Sbations, 37,000 mi. of improved highways, and 
248 airport facilities.- 

Nebraska land was touched by Coronado’s expe- 
dition of 1541 and entered via the Missouri by 
French fur traders about 1700. It was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803; visited by Lewis and 
Clark, 1804-1906’ Stephen H. Long came on the 
first steamboat, 1819. Father De Smet, missionary, 
came in 1836. The Union Pacific began its trans- 
continental railroad at Omaha, 1865, uniting with 
the Central Pacific at Promontory, Utah, May 10, 
1869. The Territory of Nebraska was created by 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, May 30, 1854; the state 
joined the Union Mar. 1, 1867. Mormon Pioneer 
Memorial bridge, erected by Omaha, marks the 
site where the Mormons crossed the Missouri by 


ferry in 1846. 
Nevada 


Sagebrush State, Silver State 
CAPITAL: Carson City. AREA: 110,540°sq. mi., 
rank, 6th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 160,- 
083, rank 48th. MOTTO: All for Our Country. 
FLOWER: Sagebrush. BIRD: Mountain Bluebird 
(unofficial). TREE: Single-leaf Pinion. Song: Home 
Means Nevada. ADMISSION: 36th. 


Nevada belongs to the Rocky Mountain group 
and is bounded N. by Oregon and Idaho; E. by 
Utah, Arizona; S. and W. by California. Although 
smallest in population, it has arrested national 
attention, first by its Comstock Lode and fabulous 
mines, which yielded over $1 billion in silver and 
gold after 1859; its free silver projects in national 
politics and latterly by legalized gambling and its 
lenient divorce laws, requiring only 6 weeks’ resi- 
dence giving Reno and Las Vegas a large transient 
population. Since World War II Las Vegas has 
become a major entertainment center with night 
clubs, casines and hotels. : 

Lying in the Great Basin of the Rockies, Neva- 
da has many arid areas and much alkali soil, but 
where irrigation proceeds its agricultural pro- 
duction increases. It was the first state to profit 
by the Federal Reclamation Act of 1902, the New- 
lands project, since 1903. irrigating 87,000 acres, 
where alfalfa, cantaloupe, truck, poultry, espe- 
elally turkeys, thrive. The Humboldt-Lovelock 
project, since 1936, has reclaimed a large area for 
grain, alfalfa and dairying. Some of the waters of 
Lake Mead, impounded by Hoover Dam, 25 mi. 
S.E. of Las Vegas, also irrigate Nevada. 

Nevada’s largest waters are Pyramid Lake and 
Lake Tahoe. Large streams include the Humboldt, 
Carson, Walker, Truckee, some of them partially 
drying up in summer. Trout streams abound with 
mackinaw, silver, rainbow, blackspot trout. Rec- 
reational areas and camp sites are provided in 11 
State parks, total 23,000 acres. Rodeos are popular 
events in a state that raises many cattle and 
sheep. Virginia City is a relic of the Comstock 
mining days. Lehman cave, a national monu- 
ment, has ees Gypsum cave, near 

as Vegas, has fossils; Lovelock - 
ter for primitive man. Meee a pee a 

Sierra Nevada range forms the western boun- 
dary and Boundary Peak, 13,145 ft., is iphest 
mountain. Lowest elevation is 800 ft., near Colo- 
rado river. Great mining centers have 


been Tono- 
Ley Sea and Eureka. Today copper, zinc 
Boia, tungsten are principal mineral A ‘ 
or 0 Meld S. Anaconda 


Pany’s open-pit mining plant a - 
ington treats about 11,000 tons of ne daily. See 


The Univ. of Nevada, t+ Reno, h an - 
aiirdne‘aeont ‘Reno and Garson Clty are favored 


It became a state Oct. 31, 1864. 

Principal railroads are Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific; Western Pacific, Nevada~Northern. Air- 
lines: Bonanza, TWA, United, Western. 


New Hampshire 


ORES 50k mi., rank 
CAPITAL: Concord. i sa. ka : 
43rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 533,242, 
rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. FLOWER: 
Purple Lilac. TREE: White Birch. Ninth of the 
Original 13 States. 


New Hampshire, one of the 6 New England 
states, is bounded N. by province of Quebec, Can- 
ada;.E. by Maine and Atlantic ocean; S. by Mas- 
sachusetts; W. by Vermont. It is a land of high 
mountains, picturesque lakes, swift rivers and a 
vast forest domain. Because of its favorable 
climate it is a popular vacation land in summer; 
its freedom from hay-fever irritants in the north 
endears it to health-seekers. Its slopes provide 
excellent winter ski trails. 

New Hampshire was visited by Samuel Cham- 
plain at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 1605; first 
settled at Portsmouth and Dover Point (now 
Dover),.1623, 3 years after Plymouth, Mass. It 
was called after Hampshire, 1629. It declared its 
independence Juné 15, 1776 and contributed t0 
the victories at Bennington and Saratoga. 

One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. above 
sea level. Highest land in Northeast U.S. is the 
Presidential range of the White Mountains, with- 
Mt. Washington, 6,288 ft. (First cog ry. in world 
opened 1869); Mt. Jefferson, 5,717 ft.; Mt, Adams, 
5,798 ft. White Mountain National Forest (1911) 
protects 719,247 acres of woods, mountains, drives, 
and trails, of which 49,128 acres are in Maine. 
State-owned are Crawford Notch. Dixville Notch 
and Franconia Notch, the last near Profile, or 
Cannon, Mtn., 4,077 ft. (with Hawthorne’s Great 
Stone Face); Whiteface, 3,985 ft. 

Merrimack river flows 105 mi. through state; is 
formed by Pemigewasset and Winnipesaukee riv- 
ers at Franklin. Concord, Manchester, Nashua 
also are in this valley. Connecticut river forms 
west, Vermont, boundary. Portsmouth is state’s 
only port. Principal industries, including mills 
using ‘electricity from water power in Merrimack 
valley, are textiles, paper, leather goods, ma- 
chinery, printing. 

New Hampshire shared the educational _pio- 
neering of Massachusetts Bay from 1642; estab- 
lished first free public library at Dublin, 1822. It 
has Univ. of N. H., Durham; Dartmouth (1769), 
Phillips Exeter (1781), St. Paul’s, Colby Junior 
College. The MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
estab. 1908 in honor of Edward MacDowell, com- 
poser, has given summer haven to many authors 
and composers. 

Soil and climate make the state exceptionally 
favorable for berries, apples, peaches; poultry 
and dairying is extensive. Lumbering is large 
industry, under supervision. Feldspar, mica, beryl, 
abrasive garnets, granite, copper, lead, magnetite 
and some gold are produced. Important rys. are 
Boston & Maine, Canadian National, Central 
Vermont, Maine Céntral. Airline: Northeast. 


New Jersey 


Garden State 
CAPITAL: Trenton. AREA: 7,836 sq. mi., rank, 
45th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,835,329, 
tank, 8th. MOTTO: Liberty and Prosperity. 
FLOWER: Bogbice Violet. BIRD: Eastern Gold- 


finch. TREE: Red Oak. Third of the Original 13 
States. 


New Jersey, ene ef the Middle Atlantic states, 
is bounded N. by New York, E. by New York, the 
Hudson river and the Atlantic ocean; S. by the 
Atlantic and Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware Bay, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early in the 
17th century, it was the scene of much action 
in the American Revolution, developed iron fur- 


naces and grist mills = 
trinliebanen 3, and became a great indus 
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There are low mountains in the N. W., and 
rolling hills leading down to a coastal area with 
many waterways and inlets. The Delaware river 
runs along its W. line. Its shipping facilities 
make it a large freight terminal. It divides au- 
thority over tunnels and bridges with the Port 
of New York Authority and the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Perth 
Amboy and Camden handle shipping for foreign 
ports. New Jersey contributes a huge figure to the 
total tons of ‘New York Harbor. 

Highest point in High Point, Sussex County, 
1803 feet. Delaware Water Gap, in the Kittatiny 
Mts., is 900 ft. wide between mountain sides, 
1,600 ft. high, 

Represented in 90% of all industries, its more 
than 12,000 factories employ 323 classifications of 
labor. The state ranks first in the U.S. in dollar 
value of chemical products and has many labora- 
tories for physical and chemical research. Im- 
portant are electrical machinery, food products, 
textile products, apparel, transportation equip- 
ment, primary metal industries; petroleum and 
coal products, fabricated metal products. 

Chief crops are corn, peppers, asparagus, beets, 
eggplant, lima beans and potatoes. The principal 
fruits are apples, blueberries, cranberries, cher- 
ries, grapes, peaches, raspberries and strawber- 
Tries. New Jersey holds high rank in the poultry 
industry, dairying and the processing of vegeta- 
bles, especially tomatoes. The first dairy cattle 
artificial insemination project in America was 
launched in Hunterdon County; also the common- 
carrier shipment of day-old baby chicks, now a 
multi-million-dollar business nationally. 

Among New Jersey’s institutions of higher 
learning are: 4 universities, including Princeton 
and Rutgers, the state university; the Institute for 
Advanced Study; 26 colleges; 8 professional and 
technological colleges. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, attract hundreds 
of thousands each year. There are 23 state parks 
with almost 27,000 acres, 11 state forests with 
more than 150,000 acres. 

New Jersey’s many points of historic and scenic 
interest include the Palisades, massive vertical 
wall of rock rising more than 500 feet above the 
Hudson river; Morristown National Historical 
Park, Gen. Washington’s winter camp site. 

The state’s network of modern highways has 
the highest ratio of multi-lane mileage in the 
nation. Included are the 118-mile New Jersey 
Turnpike, Garden State Parkway (165 miles, Par- 
amus to Cape May). Newark had the first great 
air terminal in the U.S. 

Chief railways: Pennsylvania, Lackawanna, 
Jersey Central, Erie, Lehigh, West Shore, B. & 


O., Reading. s 
New Mexico 


Land of Enchantment 
CAPITAL: Santa Fe. AREA: 121,666 sq. mi., 
rank, 4th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 681,- 
187, rank, 39th. MOTTO: Crescit Eundo, It Grows 
as it Goes. FLOWER: Yucca. BIRD: Road Raun- 
ner. TREE: Pifon: ADMISSION: 47th. 


New Mexico, a Rocky Mountain state, is bound- 
ed E. by Oklahoma and Texas, N. by Colorado, S. 
by Texas and Mexico, W. by Arizona. Its N.W. 
corner is the only spot where four states meet 
(Colo., Ariz., Utah, N.M.). It was part of land 
ceded by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N.M., 
1850; increased by Gadsden Purchase, -1853; lost 
Arizona, 1863; became state, 1912. 

Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528; De Vaca, 
1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Estevan, 1539; 
Coronado, 1540-42. Called New Mexico on map, 
1583. Colonized by Onate, 1598, with first church 
at San Juan pueblo. Santa Fe made royal capital 
by Spanish governor de Peralta, 1610. Under 
Spain 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has citizens 
of Spanish-Mexican descent, non-Spanish Amer- 
icans, Mexicans, Apache, Navajo, Ute and Pueb- 
lo Indians, latter living in 18 pueblos (villages). 

San Juan, largest river, crosses N.W. corner for 
100 mi. Rio Grande runs through west center to 
Mexico, irrigates vast areas through Elephant 
Butte dam and Hall Lake, 40 mi. long; Caballo, 
El Vado, and Carson dams. Pecos, in E., supplies 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water _is alsa 
stored by Canadian, Cimarron, Gila, San Francis- 
co rivers. Wheat, corn, beans, cotton, grow in 
eastern section; sheep are raised in S.W., many 
by Indians. Over 1,000,000 hd. cattle are raised 
annually. Value of agricultural products averages 
$300 million annually. National forests cover 13,- 


281 sq. mi. Douglas fir, ponderosa pine and 
spruce are cut for timber. 

Climate is dry and invigorating. Annual rain- 
fall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50°, reaching 100° on 
plains in summer. Mountains rise to 13,151 ft. 

Most awe-inspiring natural wonder, Carlsbad 
Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. or U.S. 285, 62, 180) are 
visited by more than 500,000 annually. Discovered 
1911, now national park, they have 3 levels and 
largest natural cave ‘‘room’’ in world, 1500x300 
ft., 300 ft. high. Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma 
pueblo, ‘‘Sky City.’’ Chaco Canyon has many 
pueblo ruins of 1,000 A.D. 

Oil and natural gas create new values in S.E. 
and N.W. Potash mining was started 1931 near 
Carlsbad; state now is first in production. Copper 
ore is milled and smelted at Hurley. There are vast 
gypsum deposits. Other mining is for gold, silver, 
zinc, lead, manganese, copper, beryl, molybde- 
num, uranium, pumice. 

Santa Fe and Taos have attracted large artist 
colonies. Albuquerque (estab. 1706) has State 
Univ., with Indian pueblo architecture. There 
are 6 higher colleges, one professional school, one 
state military institute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, 
So. Pacific, Rock Island. Airlines: Continental, 
Frontier, TWA. 


New York 


Empire State 
CAPITAL: Albany. AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank, 
29th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 14,830,192, 
rank, ist. MOTTO: Excelsior, Ever Upward. 
FLOWER: Rose. TREE: Sugar Maple. 11th of the 
Original 13 States. 


New York, since 1820 the most populous state, 
is bounded N. by Canada (partly separated by St. 
Lawrence River), Lake Ontario, Lake Erie; W. by 
Canada, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; 
E. by Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. It is mountainous in the E., level or 
hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, 5,344 ft., in 
the Adirondacks, is the highest. Population esti- 
mated at 16,053,000 July 1, 1955. 

The state has 272 landing facilities, thousands 
of miles of rails and a great network of hard- 
surfaced roads, to which cross-country highways 
are being added. Completion of the state’s new 
Thruway, stretching 427 miles from Buffalo to 
New York, was projected for 1956. 

Industrial and agricultural activities of the 
state are extensive, and of 453 types of manufac- 
tures in the U.S. listed by the Bureau of the 
Census, 430 are represented in New York. New 
York is foremost state in the apparel, furniture 
and fixtures, paper, printing and publishing, pho- 
tographic equipment and scientific instruments 
industries. It is second in food processing, chemi- 
cal and leather goods industries. New York City is 
the nation’s financial center. 

Dairying leads farming, 2nd in nation in value 
and volume of milk produced; cheese has a large 
output. Milch cows, Jan. 1, 1956 numbered 1,512,- 
000 (3rd in nation). New York is second largest 
producer of grapes, maple sugar, apples, sour 
cherries, brussels sprouts and snapbeans, and pro- 
duces broccoli, corn, potatoes, hay, oats, wheat, 
barley, peaches, pears, sweet cherries. New York 
ranks 4th in vegetables and is an important egg 
and poultry producer (2.1 billion eggs in 1955). 

New York has 125 institutions of higher educa-~ 
tion, more than 5,000 elementary schools, and 
1,270 public high schools, junior. high schools and 
academies. The United States Military Academy 
is located at West Point, N.Y. 

For specific information. about New York, its 
officials and laws, consult Index under State of 


N. York. e 
“oe” North Carolina 


Tar Heel State, Old North State 
CAPITAL: Raleigh. AREA: 52,712 sq. mi., rank, 
27th. POPULATION (Census of 1950), 4,061,929, 
rank, 10th. MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri. To Be, 
Rather Than To Seem. FLOWER: Dogwood. 
BIRD: Cardinal. 12th of the Original 13 States. 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by Virginia; E. by the Atlantic ocean; 
S. by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia; 
W. by Tennessee. It has three types of topog- 
raphy: the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, which 
reaches an elevation of 1,000 ft. and includes the 
Blue Ridge, and the Appalachian Highlands. Mt. 
Mitchell, 6,684 ft., is tallest peak east of Missis- 
sippi.- The chief rivers are Cape Fear, French 
Broad, Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, 
Chowan, Pamlico, Pamilico Sound covers 1,860 sq. 
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States of the Union—North 


mi, Lake Mattamuskeet has 30,000 acres. Cape 
Hatteras, Cape Lookout and Cape Fear are on 


coast. 
Verrazzano, 1524, touched the coast. DeSoto 
went-into the Great Smoky Mts. in 1540. 


_Sif Walter Raleigh sent expedition to Roanoke 


"—— Is., 1548; colony was settled 1585, 1587. Virginia 


Dare, first white child born of English parents on 
American soil, Aug. 18, 1587. This, the Lost 
Colony, disappeared. Albemarle was the first per- 
manent settlement, 1660. The Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration of Independence, May 20, 1775, was first 
in America. Revolutionary battles were fought in 
the state. North Carolina seceded from the Union 
May 20, 1861; revoked secession, 1865; was re- 
admitted 1868. 

North Carolina normally leads the U.S. in tex- 
tiles, cigarettes and wooden furniture. Of its non- 
farm employees in 1955, 22% or 233,000, were 
employed in textiles; 38,900 in lumber and timber 
pasic products; 36,400 in furniture and finishing 
lumber products, and 35,900 in tobacco manu- 
facturing. It is an important producer of paper 
and pulp, chemicals, electronic components and 
aluminum. New plants produce rayon, nylon, dac- 
ron and other fibres, and cellophane. It has the 
world’s largest cigarette factories, producing 52% 
of the nation’s cigarettes, the largest plants being 
those of R. J. Reynolds in Winston-Salem, Liggett 
& Myers and American Tobacco Co. in Durham, 
American in Reidsville, and P. Lorillard in Greens- 
boro. They attract over 125,000 visitors annually. 

Discovery of the ‘‘flue curing’? method of ripen- 
ing and coloring bright tobacco in Caswell County 
about 1857 boomed production of this type of leaf, 
referred to as ‘‘Virginia tobacco.’’ Invention of 
the Bonsack cigarette machine in Durham, 1884, 
launched mass production. 

Farming remains a basic industry and only one 
city, Charlotte, has over 100,000 pop. North Caro- 
lina has the largest rural population of any 
state; exceeded in number of farms only by 
Texas. Three-fourths of all flue-cured tobacco in 
U.S. is grown there. Total production, flue-cured 
and burley, in 1955 was 1,017,685,000 lbs. Other 
principal crops: corn, cotton and peanuts. Live- 
stock and poultry are raised. 

More than 300 minerals and rocks are found, 
70 of commercial importance. The state produces 
nearly all the nation’s output of kaolin, 70% of 
ground and scrap mica, 35% of feldspar, and is a 
large producer of tungsten, pyrophyllite, granite, 
and gravel. Forests cover 18,536,000 acres. 

Fishing includes 30 kinds of food fish, men- 
haden and shellfish, valued at $10,000,000 a, year. 
There are 635,000 acres of game refuge, with 
bear, deer, raccoon, opossum, quail and rabbit, 
as well as brant, duck, geese. There are 10 na- 
tional parks and forest, 11 state parks. Great 
Smoky Mouiutains National Park of 461,000 acres 
is half in N.C., half in Tennessee. Clingman’s 
Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Ridge Parkway, 3,000 
to 6,000 ft.; Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
park, 28,000 acres, is being developed. There is 
also Nantahala National Forest, 377,000 acres, 
with trout streams; Pisgah National Forest, 474,- 
504 acres. Notable monuments: Fort Raleigh on 
Roanoke Is., site of first colony (restored) and 
annual play, The Lost Colony; Kill Devil Hill 
monument, where Wrights in 1903 made first 
engine-propelled airplane flights; Guilford Court 
House and Moore’s Creek parks, sites of Revo- 
lutionary battles. 

There are 64 institutions of higher education, 
including the Univ. of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; Duke Univ,. 6 teachers’ colleges, 26 junior 
colleges. Duke Univ., Durham, is heavily endowed 
from the Duke tobacco fortune through the Duke 
Endowment (see Foundations). The state operates 
the largest school bus fleet in the world (approx. 


7,300 buses). 
North Dakota 


Sioux State, Flickertail State 
CAPITAL: Bismarck. AREA: 10,665 sq. mi., 
rank, 16th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 619,- 
636, rank, 41st. MOTTO: Liberty and Union, Now 
and Forever, One and Inseparable, 


Arkansas. Rose. BIRD: Western Mesdoeier 
TREE: Elm. ADMISSION: 39th or 40th, with 


South Dakota. 
North Dakota, in the West North tral 

is bounded N. by Canada; E. by Atinneeatemee cn! 

South Dakota; W. by Montana. It is drained in 

part by the Missouri river and in part by the Red 

Tiver, which flows between North Dakota and 

Minnesota. The surface in the eastern two-thirds 
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Lands, so named originally by 


of Rugby. . 
Over 90% of 


sheep and wool. 

North Dakota led the nation in 1955 in produc- 
tion of spring wheat (99,712,000 bu.), durum wheat 
(13,770,000 bu.), flax (24,301,000 bu.), rye (9,360,- 
000 bu.), and barley (82,064,000 bu.). Cattle on 
Jan. 1, 1956 numbered 2,131,000. 

A large section of the western part is under- 
laid with lignite coal, and there are large quan- 
tities of sand and gravel and natural gas. Oil was 
discovered in the Willston Basin in 1951. By the 
end of 1955 more than 400 wells were producing. 
Refineries are in operation at Williston, Dickinson 
and Mandan, with a-capacity of 33,500 bbls. per 
day. Bi-products from a large gas processing plant 
at Tioga are piped to Fargo. Garrison Dam on the 
Missouri River approx. 77 mi. north of Bismark, is 
one of the world’s largest rolled earth fill dams; 
its reservoir, capacity 23,000,000 gals., forms 4 
lake 200 mi. long. 

North Dakota has 12 institutions of higher edu- 
cation—four colleges and universities, five teach- 
ers’ colleges and three junior colleges. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made as early as 1738-1740 by French-Canadians. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition (1804-1805) 
passed through the territory and established 
Fort Mandan. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state park near 
Mandan, was the starting point, May 17, 1876, of 
Gen, George Custer and his troops for the battle 
of the Little Big Horn in Montana where Custer 
and all his men were killed June 25. 

Theodore Roosevelt once lived on a ranch near 
Medora. His log cabin stands on the Capitol 
grounds in Bismarck. Medora is the headquarters 
for the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park and site of the popular de Mores Historic 
House Museum. 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
known for the great variety of song birds found 
in the area. A joint American-Canadian Com- 
mission set aside 2,200 acres on the northern 
border of these mountains to be known as the 
International Peace Garden, commemorating the 
continuous peace between Canada and U.S. 

Chief railroads are Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee, and Soo. Airlines: Braniff, 
North Central, Northwest, Frontier. 


Ohio 


° Buckeye State 

CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA: 41,222 sq. mi., 
rank, 34th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 7,- 
946,627, rank, 5th. MOTTO: None. In 1866 adopted 
Inperium in Imperio. Government within a gov- 
ernment; repealed in 1868. FLOWER: Scarlet Car- 
nation. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Ohio Buckeye. 
ADMISSION: 17th. 


Ohio, easternmost of the North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Michigan and Lake Erie, E. by 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, S. by West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great 
agricultural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter, served by all the important east-west rail- 
roads of the northern U.S., airlines and Great 
Lake vessels. 

Eight presidents have come from Ohio—W. H. 
Harrison, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, 
McKinley, Taft, Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the state. ; 

George Rogers Clark defeated the Indians at 
Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had British-Indian 
raids and battles; Gen. Anthony Wayne defeated 
Indians at Fallen Timbers Aug. 20, 1794; imposed 
Treaty of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erie near Put-in-Bay, 
Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of Northwest Terri- 
tory, Gen. Arthur St. Clair sat at Marietta (1789) 
a Pepa oo (1791). Columbus became capital 
n ; 

Large coal and salt deposits, and some oil and 
gas in N.W., started industries. With opening of 
canals, the Ohio-Miami-Erie in Ohio and the 

Soo”’ in Michigan, Ohio products moved rapidly 


helping large crops. Pe ee ee 
In the western part of the State are the Bad 
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east and ore from Lake Superior supplied its 
steel mills. Ohio has 25,000 producing oil wells 
and a 50,000,000 bbl. reserve. 

In 1955 Ohio was 5th in corn production (226,- 


+ 800,000 bu.); it also raises winter wheat, oats, soy 


beans, hay, tobacco and grapes. On Jan. 1, 1956, 
cattle numbered 2,416,000. 

The 241-mi. new Ohio Turnpike running across 
the state from the Pennsylvania Turnpike to 
Indiana, was opened Dec. 1, 1955. 

CLEVELAND 

Cleveland, largest Ohio city and 7th largest in 
U.S., had 914,808 pop. by Census of 1950, with 
1,465,511 in metropolitan area. Cuyahoga county 
showed a gain of 14.2% over 1940. The city is a 
big steel, electrical, machine tool center and has 
also become increasingly important in the auto- 
mobile industry. It has 7 General Motors plants 
employing 18,000, 4 Ford plants with 15,000 em- 
ployees; hq. of Republic Steel, employing over 
11,000 in 5 mills and fabricating divisions; 
Thompson Products (auto, aircraft and electronics 
parts): White Motor Co., General Electric (light- 
ing division), American Steel & Wire, Jones & 
Laughlin, Alcoa Aluminum, Chase Brass & Cop- 
per, and Lincoln Electric (welding). Two large 
Standard Oil refineries are located in Cleveland, 
where John D. Rockefeller, Henry M. Flagler and 
S. V. Harkness started the company. It has Case 
Institute of Technology and Western Reserve. 

Cleveland is a big port, handling much iron ore, 
and is served by 8 railroads, including B. & O., 
Erie, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Pennsyl- 
vania; 12 airlines including Allegheny, American, 
Capital, Eastern, Northwest, Flying Tiger, Slick, 
Trans Canada, Trans World, Lake Central; Riddle, 
and United; 8 intercity bus lines and 150 motor 
freight lines. Transacts 21%of Ohio’s retail sales. 

Cincinnati is a world leader in production of 
machine tools, playing cards, soap and electro- 
types; also famous for chemicals, clothing, jet 
engines, watches and many other manufactures. 
Metropolitan area, with population of 972,200 
(est. 1956), includes Hamilton County, Ohio, Ken- 
ton and Campbell Counties, Ky. Xavier Univ., 
Univ. of Cincinnati and its Symphony Orchestra 
are centers of culture. In addition to New York 
Central, Pennsylvania and B. & O., it is served by 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & Western, Erie, and 
Louisville and Nashville, using one of the na- 
tion’s finest railway terminals, completed 1933. 
Its airlines are American, Delta, Lake Central, 
Piedmont, TWA, Riddle and Slick. 

Columbus, the capital, is third city of state in 
population, has a flourishing manufacturing in- 
dustry and Ohio State Univ. 

After B. F. Goodrich started making fire hose 
at Akron in 1870 (and sold out for little) with 
Goodyear coming in 1898 and Firestone later, 
Akron became the rubber capital of the world. 

Toledo, on Lake Erie, world’s largest coal ship- 
ping port, has large oil refineries; in the 1890s 
it led with municipal utilities and had the first 
industrial peace board. It pioneered with Willys-~ 
Overland, Champion Spark Plug, Libby-Owens, 
Ford Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas and Electric Auto-Lite--The Anthony 
Wayne high-level bridge, 3,801 ft. with approach- 
es, crosses the Maumee in Toledo. 

In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright produced 
their first successful airplane, opening a new era 
in world history. Their hangar and an airplane 
museum are at Wright Field, Air Force head- 
quarters. Paul Lawrence Dunbar, poet (1872-1906), 
lived here. Delco Light and Frigidaire originated 
here and it-is headquarters for National Cash 


Register. ; 
Oklahoma 


Sooner State 

CAPITAL: Oklahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. 
mi., rank, 17th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
2,233,351, rank, 25th, MOTTO: Labor Omnia Vin- 
cit—Labor Conquers All Things. FLOWER: Mistle- 
toe. BIRD: Scissortailed Flycatcher. TREE: 
Redbud. SONG: ‘‘Oklahoma.’’ ADMISSION: 46th. 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
pounded N. by Colorado and Kansas; E. by Mis- 
souri and Arkansas; S. by Texas; W. by Texas 
and New Mexico. The western half is a vast roll- 
ing treeless plain sloping S. and E., with a mean 
elevation of 1,300 ft. Highest point is in the Pan- 
handle, N.W., 4,978 ft. The Ozark Mtns. in the 
East and the Ouachita farther west are heavily 
wooded. The Ozark plateau has underlying lime- 
stone, The Arkansas river flows E. across the 
northeastern part of the state and the Red river 
along the S. line. 


Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803, was known as Indian Territory after it be- 
came the home of the Five Civilized ‘Tribes— 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and Semi- 
nole—when they were forced west by President 
Andrew Jackson and his successors, 1828-1846. 
The land -was also used by Comanche, Osage and 
other plains Indians. As white settlers pressed 
west land was opened for homesteading by runs 
and lottery, a run being a race for a claim at a 
specific time. The first run took place Apr. 22, 
1889; the most famous was the run to the Chero- 
kee Outlet, 1893. Oklahoma was admitted to the 
Union Nov. 16, 1907. In 1906 the. citizens had 
voted to call the state Sequoyah, after the Indian 
who created the Cherokee alphabet, but Congress 
refused. The state placed Sequoyah’s statue in 
the National Capitol. 

Originally a plains state, Oklahoma changed 
radically with the sinking of oil wells from 1901 
on.. Oil and natural gas became Oklahoma’s 
greatest. income producers, gave Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa metropolitan. status. The Glenn pool, 
S. of Tulsa, started big production, 1905; Cush- 


ing field, 1915, yielded 305,000 bbls. daily. The 


Seminole field, 1928, was one of the biggest. Oii 
derricks stand in front of the state capitol. 
Indians retained royalties and profited as indivi- 
dual owners and tribes. 

Large refineries at Tulsa and Ponca City pro- 
duce lubricating oils, liquid gasoline, aviation 
gasoline’ and by-products. The Oklahoma Geo- 
logical Survey and the Schools of Geology and 
Petroleum Engineering at the Univ, of Oklahoma 
have improved oil production. — 

Oklahoma has the largest reserve of asphalt and 
10,000 sq. mi. with underlying coal. Strip mining 
is practiced as well as shaft mining. Lead, zinc, 
gypsum, selenite are produced in. quantity. Indus- 
tries include oil tools, glass, flour, cotton prod- 
ucts, lumber, creameries, meat packing. 
crops are winter wheat, rye, corn, cotton and 
sorghum. Cattle, swine and sheep are important. 
State had on Jan. 1, 1956, 3,244,000 cattle worth 
$236,812,000. 

Rainfall averages 33.39 in. annually. Several 
large reservoirs were built in recent years on the 
Grand, Illinois and Red rivers. The Arkansas is 
joined in the state by the Salt Fork, Cimarron, 
Grand, Verdigris and Canadian. Denison Dam, 
at the juncture of the Washita and Red rivers, 
formed Lake Texoma (93,080 acres). The Ouachita 
National forest covers 176,000 acres; there are 14 
state parks and national wildlife refuges in the 
Ouachita Mtns., and Great Salt Plains. 

Chief railways:. Frisco, M-K-T, Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Mo. Pacific, Kansas City Southern. Air- 
lines: American, Braniff, Central, Continental, 


Ozark, 

Oregon 

Beaver State 

CAPITAL: Salem. AREA: 96,981 sq. mi., rank, 

9th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,521,341, 
rank, 32nd. MOTTO: None (The Union appears on 
state seal). FLOWER: Oregon Grape. BIRD: 
Western Meadowlark. TREE: Douglas Fir. AD- 
MISSION: 33rd. 


Oregon, a Pacificé-Coast state, is bounded N. by 
Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by California and 
Nevada, W. by the Pacific ocean. It is 395 by 
295 mi. in extent, with the Columbia river on its 
N. line, the Snake river on the E. Portland, 
Salem, Oregon City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley withthe Coast range at 
the W. and the Cascade range at the EB. The Blue 
Mts. and the Wallowa Mts. are in the N.E. sec- 
tion. Tallest are the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at 
N. rising 11,245 ft.; Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 ft. 

Capt. Robert Gray in the Columbia, with sea 
letters from President Washington, reached the 
river named after his ship May 11, 1792 and 
claimed it for U.S. President Jefferson sent Lewis 
é Clark there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur 
depot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken by the 
British, 1813, restored 1818. The S. frontier with 
Spain was settled 1819. A provisional goyt. was 
established in Champoeg, May 2, 1843. U.S. title 
was established 1846 and Oregon admitted into 
the Union Feb, 14, 1859. 

Oregon has large fishing interests, especially 
in salmon; raises much fruit; operates many 
canneries; raises wheat, corn, hay, berries, sugar 
beets, potatoes, bulbs and nursery products. Major 
farm industries are cattle and dairying, sheep 
and hogs, poultry, turkeys. 

Barge lines operate on the Columbia river and 
its main tributaries, the Willamette and Snake, 
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(0 steamship lines call at the Port of 
‘Ohief exports are lumber at wheat. 


tricity. 


“wood products, pulp and paper, machinery, chemi- 


cals and textiles. : 
regon has two distinct forest regions, Douglas 
fir W. of the Cascade Mts., and western pine to 
the E. Timber cut averages over 8.5 billion board 
#t. annually, usually largest in U.S. Great areas 
have become national forests. Pacific Crest Trail 
runs through them, touching Crater Lake, a body 
of sapphire blue water in a former volcano, 6 
mi. in diameter and 2,000 ft. deep. State forests 
cover 720,000 acres; city and county-owned for- 
ests, 120,000 acres. Oregon has two national 
parks: Crater Lake and Oregon Caves National 
Monument. There are 161 state park units total- 
56,024 acres. 
cal are 19 colleges and universities, including 
Univ. of Oregon at Eugene; Univ. of Portland, 
Willamette Univ. (Salem), Reed College (Port- 
land), Oregon State (Corvallis), and Portland 
State College. 
Railways: Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific; Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle. Airlines: Alaska, Northwest, 


Pan American, Pacific Northern, Southwest, 
United, West Coast, Western. 
Pennsylvania 
Keystone State 
CAPITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 sq. mi., 


rank, 32nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
498,012, rank, 3rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Liberty and 
Independence. FLOWER: Mountain Laurel. BIRD: 
Ruffled Grouse. TREE: Eastern Hemlock, Second 
of Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is one of 
the Middle Atlantic states and is bounded N. by 
New York and Lake Erie; E. by New York and 
New Jersey; S. by Delaware, Maryland and West 
Virginia; W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The 
Delaware river is on the E,, the Ohio in the W., 
formed by the conjunction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela. The Appalachian mountains extend 
through the middle of the state running southwest. 

In 1954 population was estimated at 10,755,000. 

One of the great manufacturing and mining 
states, Pennsylvania produces nearly one-third of 
the nation’s steel. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production. Its supplies of iron ore 
come mostly from Minnesota. Electrical goods 
and equipment are made in Pittsburgh in large 
quantity. Pennsylvania leads in knitted goods and 
textiles produced from synthetic fibers. 

Gross registered tonnage of total vessel move- 
ments of Delaware ports in 1954 was 111,854,048 
(Delaware Riverport Authority), 

The annual bituminous coal output averages 
100,000,000 tons; anthracite, more than 30,000,000 
tons. The state produces coke, high-grade petro- 
leum, iron ore, pig iron, steel for rails and struc- 
tural purposes, lime, cement, slate. 

Pennsylvania was second in production of buck- 
wheat in 1955 (494,000 bu.). Other important 
crops are cigar leaf tobacco, mushrooms, winter 
wheat, rye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, 
peaches, and grapes. 

It has 101 institutions of higher education—76 
colleges and universities, including Univ. of Penn- 
Sylvania, founded 1740; Univ. of Pittsburgh, Car- 
negie Tech, Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore, Lehigh, 
Dickinson, Drexel Institute, Temple, Bucknell, 
Penn State. 

There are 45 state parks, 
forests totaling 1,857,447 acres, 
State-owned recreation and fo 
886,000 acres. 

The Articles of Confeder 
Carpenter’s Hall, 


72,000 acres, state 
12 historical parks. 
rest areas total 2,- 


ation were adopted at 
e Philadelphia, The Declaration 
of Independence was written and signed and the 
Le the United States drawn up in the 
ormer ate House, now Independe 
home of the Liberty Bell RE neva 8 

Charles II of England, March 4, 1681, granted 
land to Wm. Penn, the Friend (Quaker) to pay 
debts owed Penn’s father. Penn made a treaty 
with the Indians, 1632, and called the land Penn- 
Sylvania (Penn’s Woods) for his father, 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
Marks, including Valley Forge and the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, now national shrines. The 
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na, Lehigh, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Reading, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, Western Maryland, and others. Airlines: 
Allegheny, American, Capital, Colonial, Lake Cen- 
tral, Northwest, Eastern, Resort, National, Pan 
American, United, TWA, Slick, Flying Tiger. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Over half of the population of metropolitan 
Philadelphia is concentrated in the environs of 
the city, which has grown without taking in 
contiguous municipalities. Its harbor is the busi- 
est of the Delaware port system and its tonnage 
comparable to that of Baltimore, and New Orleans. 
A vast reconstruction program is remoying old 
structures for the modern Penn Center of office 
buildings near City Hall and for a new Sheraton 
Hotel west of Suburban station. West Philadel- 
phia has a new subway under Market St. The 
Schuylkill Expressway on the west bank reaches 
the new Vine St. bridge. The new Walt Whitman 
bridge. cost $90,000,000, between South Phila- 
delphia and Gloucester, N. J., was to be ready 
in 1957. Consult Index for Philadelphia. 
PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh, located in western Pennsylvania 
where the Monongahela and the Allegheny Rivers 
meet to form the Ohio, is the center of the 
largest steel production area, with a capacity of 
over 20,000,000 tons annually. It is America’s 
largest inland river port. It is served by 7 Class I 
railroads, 9 airlines, 17 interstate bus lines and 
approx. 250 truck freight lines. Population of 
its metropolitan area was estimated in 1955 at 
2,316,050. 

Pittsburgh is now bringing to completion a vast 
rebuilding and improvement project, in which 
Federal, state, municipal and private bodies are 
cooperating. The Golden Triangle, where Fort 
Pitt once stood, has been cleared for a 36-acre 
park; large modern office buildings, headquarters 
for industrial corporations, have been erected. 
Ninety-five acres of slums are being redeveloped, 
one of the new structures being a combined civic- 
sports arena with a retractable roof. New high- 
ways and expressways are bringing the outlying 
sections in close communication with the business 
districts. Floods have been eliminated by 7 new 
dams and reservoirs upstream. Consult Index for 


Pittsburgh. 
Rhode Island 


Little Rhody 
CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., 
rank, 48th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 791,- 
868, rank, 36th. MOTTO: Hope. FLOWER: Violet. 
BIRD: Rhode Isiand Red. TREE: Red Maple. 13th 
of Original 13 States. 


Rhode Island, one of 6 New England states, is 
the smallest state—48 mi. long, 37 mi. wide. It is 
bounded N. and E. by Massachusetts, W. by Con- 
necticut, S. by the Atlantic ocean. U.S. surveys 
give land area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys, 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq. mi. in Narra- 
gansett Bay, extending 28 mi. inland. Land area 
includes island of Rhode Island, reported by 
Verrazzano as similar to the Island of Rhodes 
(1524) and so designated officially 1644, and Block 
Island, 11 sq. mi. State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 1776. 

Rhode Island is distinguished historically for 

its battle for freedom of conscience and action, 
begun by Roger Williams, founder of Providence, 
exiled for religious dissent from Mass. Bay Colony, 
1636. Wm, Coddington, John Clark, other religious 
exiles founded Pocasset, now Portsmouth, 1638, 
and Newburyport, 1639. First Baptist church in 
U.S. at Providence, 1638. First charter, 1644: 
second charter from Charles II, 1663 O. S. (1664). 
Rhode Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658. 
_Battle for individual rights brought resistance 
to British impressment of seamen, 1765, and to 
unjust taxation by burning of revenue vessel Gas- 
pee, 1772. Rhode Island denounced allegiance to 
British King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence. Ratified Constitution, May 29, 
1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode Island had prohi- 
bition of liquor in 19th century, repealed it 1889, 
and refused to ratify the 18th (Prohibition) 
amendment. 


Oldest structure, arched Stone Tower at New- 


port, once called 17th century mill, is believed to 
antedate English settlers, 

Rhode Island produces granite, limestone and 
graphite. All major classes of manufacturing are 
represented, engaging about 43% of working 
force. Largest single industry is textiles, dating 
back to Samuel Slater’s cotton mill built in 1790 
(adapted from Arkwright spinning frame). The 
state also pioneered in jewelry and silverware 
manufacture. Gorham silversmiths started at 
Providence. Geo. H. Corliss developed steam en- 
gines and tools. Of importance is manufacture of 
jewelry, metal products, and rubber goods. 

Agriculture has large output, in order by mar- 
ket receipts: dairy products, poultry products 
(notably Rhode Island Reds), forest, nursery and 
greenhouse products; also truck farming and 
potatoes. Fishing is an important industry. 

Much of New England’s oil enters through 
Providence, major trade center. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1764) and 9 
other institutions of higher education. Naval War 
College is-at Newport, Naval Air Sta. at Quonset. 

Newport became famous as the summer capital 
of society in middle of 19th century, when indus- 
trial magnates built showy mansions. Easton’s 
Beach and Bailey’s Beach are noted resorts and 
Ocean drive is a showplace. Horse racing is fea- 
tured at Narragansett Park and Lincoln Downs; 
fishing and water sports are popular. 


South Carolina 
Palmetto State 

CAPITAL: Columbia. AREA: 321,055 sq. mi., 
rank, 39th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,- 
117,027, rank, 27th. MOTTO: Dum Spiro Spero— 
While I Breathe, I hope, and Animis Opibusque 
Parati—Prepared in Spirit and Resources. FLOW- 
ER: Carolina (Yellow) Jessamine. BIRD: Carolina 
Wren. TREE: Palmetto Palm. Eighth of the 
Original 13 States. 

South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia. There are about 190 
mi. on the Atlantic. The Blue Ridge Mtns. come 
into the northwest corner for 500 sq. mi., with 
Sassafras Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to the Low 
Country, where cotton and tobacco are raised. 
The climate in the west is cool, the central part 
medium, the seacoast subtropical and humid. The 
mild winters make the state a winter resort. 

South Carolina ranked 3rd in tobacco production 
in 1955, producing 198,900,000 lbs. Cotton produc- 
tion was over 570,000 bales (500 lbs. each). It 
also produced corn, oats, sweet potatoes, pea- 
nuts, peaches, beef cattle, hogs and mules. Paper 
pulp is produced and yellow pine lumber is cut. 
Useful minerals include stone, clay, gravel, phos- 
phate rock, manganese, gold. 

Textiles occupy 66% of industry. Industries 
have been aided by power from hydroelectric 
plants on the Santee, Saluda, Savannah and other 
rivers. A 200,000-acre tract along the bank of the 
Savannah River in Aiken and Barnwell Counties 
is devoted to the government’s hydrogen fuels 
project, begun in 1951. 

There are many incentives to hunting and 
fishing, with no closed season on fish. The Fran- 
cis Marion National forest, 243,383 acres, and the 
Sumter, 296,074 acres, preserve timber lands. 
There are 21 state parks, 44,599 acres; 6 forests, 
130,691 acres. Santee Dam, 7.84 mi., is world’s 
longest earthen dam. = 

The state has 33 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the Univ. of South Carolina at Columbia. 

South Carolina played an important part in 
American beginnings. It was -first settled by 
Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was given by Charles I 
to Robert Heath as Carolina, 1629; had first royal 
governor, 1730. It left Britain, 1775. Charles 
Pinckney helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its provi- 
sions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, and the 
Civil War began with the Confederate attack on 
Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 1861. It suffered severely 
when Sherman burned Columbia and marched 
through it to the sea. Readmitted to Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and white-pillared 
houses are to be found in Charleston, Columbia 
and Beaufort. Famous are the gardens in the 
environs of Charleston: Magnolia, Runnymede, 
Middleton Place, Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, 
Oaks, Brookgreen, open January to May, and the 
famous Azalea festival in April. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, South- 
ern. Airlines: Delta, Eastern, National, Piedmont, 
Southern, 
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South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 
Capital: Pierre. AREA: 177,047 sq. mi., rank, 
15th. POPULATION: -(Census of 1950), 652,740, 
rank, 40th. MOTTO: Under God, the People Rule. 
FLOWER: Pasque. BIRD: Ringneck Pheasant. 
TREE: Black Hills Spruce. ANIMAL: Coyote. AD- 
MISSION: 39th or 40th with North Dakota. 


South Dakota is bounded N. by North Dakota; 
E. by Minnesota and Iowa; S. by Nebraska; W. by 
Wyoming and Montana. The Missouri river 
drains all but the extreme N.E. corner. The Black 
Hills are in the West and Southwest. Harney 
Peak, 7,242 ft., is the highest point in U.S, east 
of the Rocky Mtns. Near the Black Hills are the 
Bad Lands, 1,000,000 acres, with fossil deposits. 
The rolling prairie falls to lower levels in N.E., 
per Big Stone Lake, 967 ft. alt., is the lowest 
point. 

South Dakota is site of the Missouri Basin dam 
and reservoir improvements, now on the way. 
Two of the largest dams and reservoirs in the 
country are the Oahe, 6 mi. above Pierre and at 
Fort Randall on the southern border. 

The state ranks among the first 10 in produc- 
tion of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flax, grass 
and cattle. In 1955 South Dakota ranked second 
in rye (4,012,000 bu.); third in durum wheat 
(735,000 bu.), spring wheat (21,813,000 bu.), and 
flaxseed (5,512,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1956, it had 
3,367,000 cattle, 1,085,000 sheep, and 1,494,000 
hogs. Packed meat, butter and cheese are leading 
products. 

The state leads in gold production, and at Lead 
is the largest gold producing mine in the United 
States. Silver is produced in. quantity. The prin- 
cipal mineral products in order of value are gold, 
stone, cement, sand and gravel. Other minerals 
are feldspar, mica, lithium, uranium, bentonite. 

South Dakota has 8,400 square miles in Indian 
Reservations—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine 
eae Standing Rock and Crow Creek-Lower 

rule. 

South Dakota has 16 institutions of higher 
learning—including seven state colleges and uni- 
versities. There are 41 state parks, 77,272 acres; 
largest is Custer, 69,004 acres; also four state 
forests, 84,000 acres. 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has an alti- 
tude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its granite face 
are the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. The busts of these fig- 
ures by Gutzon Borglum are proportionate to men 
465 feet tall. In 1948 Korczak Ziolkowski, sculp- 
tor, commenced work on a gigantic figure of Crazy 
Horse (Sioux leader who routed Custer), 500 ft. 
tall, 400 ft. long, on Thunder Head Mountain, 8 
mi. from Rushmore. 

Discovery of this area dates back to 1743 
when the first white men, the Verendrye 
brothers, Frenchmen, came in search of a route 
to the Pacific. South Dakota was admitted to the 
Union, 1889, together with its twin state, North 
Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota Terri- 
tory. South Dakota Historical Society asserts both 
states can be 39th or 40th state, since President 
Harrison intentionally shuffied the proclamations 


before signing. 

Tennessee 

Volunteer State 

CAPITAL: Nashville. AREA: 42,244 sq. mi., 

rank, 33rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,- 
291,718, rank, 16th. MOTTO: Agriculture, Com- 
merce. FLOWER: Iris. BIRD: Mockingbird. 
TREE: Tulip Poplar. ADMISSION: 16th. 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded N. by Kentucky and Virginia; E. by North 
Carolina; S. by Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. 
by Arkansas and Missouri. The Mississippi flows 
along the western boundary. 

The state is divided into three geographical 
sections: East Tennessee with the Great Smoky 
Mts. (6,642 ft.) on the east, Great Valley and 
Cumberland Mts. to the west; the Central Basin 
surrounded by a Highland Rim; West Tennessee, 
plateau region sloping westward to the Mississippi 
R. bottoms. Principal cities are Nashville, noted 
for its educational institutions; Memphis, indus- 
trial center and cotton market; Knoxville, ha. 
for TVA; Chattanooga, with its famous Lookout 
Min.; Oak Ridge, atomic energy capital. 

Tennessee has a large lumber production, with 
oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, hickory and 
cedar. It leads the South in variety of minerals 
with coal léading in value. It has cement, stone, 
ferro-alloys, phosphate rock, zine and clay. 
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Formerly chiefly agricultural, Tennessee now is 
re with manufacturing payrolls twice farm 
income. Its approximately 4,000 plants have over 


$2. lion invested and payrolls amounting to 
4 er $860,000,000. Principal industries are chemi- 
nb. cals, textiles, foods, apparel, printing and pub- 


lishing) metal working and lumber products. 
Bowaters Southern Paper Mills has $55 million 
jmvested. The Arnold Engineering Development 
Center for airplane research, occupies 41,000 acres 
near Tullahoma. 

Tennessee’s agricultural output is about equally 
divided between field crops and livestock, the 
former including cotton, corn, tobacco, hay. 

Tennessee has 53 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including 28 colleges and universities, among 
them Univ. of Tennessee (Knoxville), Vanderbilt, 
Fisk, Meharry Medical. 

There are 17 state parks covering 127,000 acres, 
13 state forests totaling 143,752 acres, and 20 
state-owned lakes, hatcheries and game preserves 
totaling 315,864 acres. 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
Clinch river, creates a beautiful lake covering 
34,200 acres; shore line over 800 miles. Other 
dams in Tennessee are Pickwick Landing, Chicka- 
mauga, Watts Bar, Fort Loudoun, Douglas, Cher- 
okee and Watauga. The TVA system of dams 
has provided a series of lakes 650 miles long, 
which, with tributary projects, comprise around 
600,000 acres of water in the Tennessee Valley 
area, comprising 40,910 sq. mi. overall, aiding 
economic and recreational welfare. 

Tennessee has at least three natural wonders— 
Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir basin of the Missis- 
sippi River formed by an earthquake (1811); 
Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced promontory 
carved by the currents of the Tennessee River and 
overlooking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; and 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park which 
is about equally divided between this state and 
North Carolina, 

Explored by DeSoto in 1541, Tennessee was first 
settled in 1757. Originally a part of North Caro- 
lina, the area now comprising this state was 
ceded to the United States in 1784, but existed for 
a time as the State of Franklin. It was included 
in the Territory South of the Ohio, 1790. It be- 
came a state June 1, 1796. 


Texas 
Lone Star ‘State 

CAPITAL: Austin, AREA: 267,339 sq. mi., in- 
cluding 3,695 water, rank, Ist. POPULATION: 
, (Census of 1950), 7,711,194, rank, 6th. MOTTO: 
‘Friendship. (Carrying out meaning of Indian 
word, Tejas, friends, from which Texas derives 
name.) FLOWER: Bluebonnet. TREE: Pecan. 
BIRD: Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, Our Texas. 
ADMISSION: 28th. 


Texas, one of the West Central states of the 
South, is bounded N. by New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas; East by Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; S. by Gulf and 
Mexico; W. by Mexico and New Mexico. The Rio 
Grande flows for 800 miles between Mexico and 
Texas. It is the largest state, 773 x 801 mi. at 
widest points, 1/12 of area of U.S. 

Population, increasing rapidly, was estimated 
8,563,000 July 1, 1955. 

Texas is the only state that was an independent 
republic, recognized by the U. S., before an- 
nexation. 

Coast was explored by De Pineda, 1519; land 
crossed by Coronado, 1541. First missions founded, 
1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. Fort St. Louis, 1685. 
Texas became a Spanish province, 1691, Mexican 
State, 1821; revolted, 1835. It lost the Alamo 
battle Mar. 6, 1836, defeated Mexicans at San 
Jacinto, Apr. 21, 1836 and became Republic of 
Texas; voted for annexation to U.S. 1845, ad- 
mitted Dec. 29, 1845. Seceded and joined Confed- 
eracy, Feb. 1, 1861. Freed all slaves, June 19, 
1865. Readmitted to Union, Mar. 30, 1870. 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and devel- 
oped an important citrus fruit area near the Rio 
Grande. Lake Texoma, formed by the Red River 
N. of Denison, covers 93,080 acres and a 580 mi. 
shoreline and serves four states. Large reservoirs 
have been developed on the Pecos, Brazos, Trinity 
Canadian, Colorado rivers. : ; 

Texas ranks first in number of cattle, raised on 
great ranches in the south and west. Shorthorns 
crossed with Brahmas created a distinct breed 
the Santa Gertrudis. It is first in sheep raising and 
wool; its Angora goats yield the biggest mohair 
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spinach crops. Tomatoes, , cabbage 
are important. The state was first in cotton 
1955 with 6,860,008 acres producing 4,025,000 bales 
(500 Ibs. each). Pecans are a large business; 
peaches are the biggest fruit crop, followed by 
apples, pears, dates, figs and all sort of berries. 
The largest rose-growing center in the world 
is near Tyler. 

Petroleum refining and mass production of or- 
ganic and inorganic chemicals leads Texas in- 
dustry, followed by metal industries, including oil 
field equipment. The Panhandle in the West has 
great quantities of natural gas. The Permian 
Basin, which covers 76,610 sq. mi. of Texas and 
12,000 sq. mi. of southeastern New Mexico, is the 
largest gas and oil producing area. It provides 
one-fifth of the nation’s oil from 50,289 producing 
wells, Helium is produced at Amarillo. The state 
produces about 75% of the nation’s sulphur. 
Texas’ ports are led by Houston, Port Arthur and 
Beaumont. 

There are more than 600 airports, including 55 
major USAF bases. Major airports are in Fort 
Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, Houston and El Paso. 
Greater Fort Worth International Airport has 5- 
acre terminal building, loading areas for 17 4- 
engine planes. 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher education: 
40 colleges and universities, 5 professional schools, 
3 teachers colleges, 46 junior colleges. The Univ. 
of Texas is at Austin. Important schools are 
Baylor, Rice, Southern Methodist, Texas Western, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas Chris- 
tian Univ., Texas Technological College, Univ. of 
Houston. 

Big Bend National Park is located in the Big 
Bend of the Rio Grande in West Texas. Near 
Houston is San Jacinto State Park, San Jacinto 
Monument, and Museum of History. Here also is 
permanently anchored the U.S. battleship Texas. 

HOUSTON 

Houston, largest city in South, and nation’s sec- 
ond largest port tonnage-wise, had 596,163 pop. in 
1950, and over 806,000 in its metropolitan district, 
jumping to 14th place in the nation (from 24th in 
1940). Est. population of the metropolitan area 
in 1956 was 1,076,000. The Houston Ship Channel, 
5845 mi., brings Gulf shipping to its door. The 
$2815 million Gulf Freeway, toll free, opened in 
1952, stretches 50 mi. from the city to Galveston. 
It is heart of oil industry of 14 counties, pro- 
ducing 20% of the state’s crude and 9% of the 
nation’s, with crude oil reserves of the area 2.3 
billion bbls., or 11% of U.S. Area has 15 re- 
fineries with capacity of approx. 800,000 bbls. 
daily. Investment in refineries making 100-octane 
gasoline and in synthetic rubber exceeds $300,000,- 
000. Houston is focal point for Gulf Coast chem- 
ical empire. 

Houston is a big cotton shipping port and ware- 
houses can store 2,250,000 bales. The Houston area 
produces 87% of rice grown in Texas. Milling of 
rice and flour is a large industry. 

The Sam Houston Coliseum can seat up to 16,- 
000. The new Rice Institute stadium seats 70,000. 
The Univ. of Houston has over 14,000 students. 

International Gateway Airport, 2,000 acres, has 
4 runways. 4,500 ft. long, and is served by Amer- 
ican, Braniff, Delta, Continental, Eastern, Pan 
American, Pioneer, Trans-Texas, Slick. Six major 
railways reach Houston. 


Utah 


Beehive State 

CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. AREA: 84,916 sq. mi., 
rank, 10th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 688, - 
862, rank, 38th. MOTTO: Industry. FLOWER: 
Sego Lily. BIRD; Scagull (unofficial). TREE: Blue 
Spruce. ADMISSION: 45th. 

Utah, in the Rocky Mountain group, is bounded 
N. by Idaho and Wyoming; E. by Wyoming and 
Colorado; S. by Arizona; W. by Nevada. The Wa- 
satch Mts. run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. The high- 
est peak is King’s Mtn., 13,498 ft: The greater 
part of the state is a plateau, 6,000 ft. alt., with 
rivers useful for irrigation. The Great Salt Lake, 
in the N.W., has 4,218 ft. alt., no known outlet, 
and a salt density which varies from 20-25%, 
second only to the Dead. Sea. Its area varies 
slightly—is estimated at an average 2,000 sq. mi. 
A 30-mi. bridge crosses the lake. The Great 


American Deserf lies in the N.W. corner and 
reaches into Nevada. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter and the 
sky is clear and cloudless 300 days a year. 

The state’s income from agriculture has in- 
creased in recent years. The principal livestock 
items are dairy products, turkeys and poultry 
products, lambs and wool. Alfalfa, wheat, sugar 
beets, barley and potatoes are ‘the chief crops. 

Utah’s principal mineral products are copper, 
coal, zinc and lead, gold, petroleum, sulphur and 
salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi-precious 
stones, marble, and onyx. Large-scale oil devel- 
opment is on in the Uintah basin in N.E. Utah. 

Since World War II, Utah has become an im- 
portant factor in the steel market. The giant 
Geneva Steel Mills has a current capacity of 
1,300,000 tons per year. 

With development of the A-bomb, S.E. Utah 
has become an important area in the production 
of uranium of which it is a leading source. The 
resultant program of highway development will 
increase accessibility of the area’s scenic spots: 
Monument Valley, Natural Bridge, Arches Na- 
tional Monument; also Valley of the Goblins, 
Cathedral Valley, Upheaval Dome, Deadhorse Pt. 

There are 10 institutions of higher learning, 
AS eae Brigham Young Univ. and Univ. of 


The Latter-day Saints number 68.8% of all 
church membership (census of 1950). The Mor- 
mons reached Utah July 24, 1847, from the Mid- 
west. Salt Lake City, the capital, has several 
structures built by the church, among them the 
Tabernacle, seating 12,000 and the Temple. 

For coloring and unusually eroded formations 
the canyon country of south-western Utah and 
northern Arizona is remarkable. The canyons 
themselves are stupendous in size and formation, 
and of brilliant hues. It is in this country that 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar 
Breaks National Monument are situated. One of 
the most spectacular scenic attractions in the 
state is Rainbow Bridge, near the junction of 
Colorado and San Juan rivers. National ski events 
are held in Alta, Snow Basin and Ecker Hill. 
Bonneville Salt Flats, W. of Salt Lake City, is a 
famous motor speedway. 

Utah is served by the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Western Pacific 
and Utah Rys. Airlines reaching Salt Lake City 
are Flying Tiger, Frontier, United and Western. 


Vermont 
Green Mountain State 
CAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi., 


rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 377,- 
147, rank 45th. MOTTO: Freedom and Unity. 
FLOWER: Red Clover. TREE: Sugar Maple, 
BIRD: Hermit Thrush. ADMISSION: 14th. 


Vermont, one of the 6 New England states and 
the first to join the Union after the original 13, 
is bounded N. by the province of Quebec, Canada; 
E. by New Hampshire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by 
New York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi--along 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire line 
extending to the original low water line on the 
west bank. On W.-lies Lake Champlain, 100 mi. 
long. ’ 

Chief features of topography are the Green 
Mountains, running N. and S. down middle of 
state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,393 ft., highest. Six 
peaks rise over 4,000 ft., 21 over 3,500 ft., includ- 
ing Mt. Killington, 4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 ft. 
Camels’ Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic Mountains, in 
S.W. include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, E. 
ot Green Mountains near Barre, contain impor- 
tant quarries. 

Vermont ranks high in marble, granite, talc 
and asbestos; also has slate, mica, chlorite, iron, 
manganese, lignite, lime, and clay. 

It has a cool summer climate, with 110 to 160 
days between frost. The Long Trail is famous for 
hiking and camping. Mt. Mansfield State Forest 
has-many ski slopes. Its 48 state forests and forest 
parks contain 86,445 acres. Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest comprises nearly 500,000 acres. Tim- 
ber cutting is supervised and game refuges are 
protected. Vermont has a 10-day season for deer. 
Muskrats, skunks, raccoons, fox, mink provide 
pelts. The waters have speckled, rainbow, steel- 
head trout; pike, pickerel, catfish, perch and 
salmon. 

Dairying produces milk in bulk for New England 
and New York markets. |Turkeys are raised- in 
large quantities. Apples are featured among or- 
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chard fruits; corn, potatoes, hay) are large crops. 
St. Johnsbury and St. Albans are the centers of 
the maple sugar industry. Franklin county pro- 
duces 200,000 gals. of syrup annually. Paper-mak- 
ing is important. - 

The area was visited by Samuel de Champlain 
1609, and had its first permanent settlement at 
Fort Dummer near Brattleboro, 1724. New Hamp- 
shire exercized jurisdiction and land west of the 
Connecticut became known as the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut river was 
made the boundary between New Hampshire and 
New York. Though comparatively few, the settlers 
resented interference. ‘The Green Mountain Boys, 
organized by Ethan .Allen, 1770-71, took Fort 
Ticonderoga with 83 men May 10, 1775. Crown 
Point fell May 12, the two forts yielding 150 can- 
non for besieging Boston. The Boys fought with 
distinction at Bennington and Saratoga. 

In 1777 the colonists declared their independ-" 
ence, adopted a constitution, the first giving uni- 
versal manhood suffrage without property- quali- 
fications, elected a governor. They chose the name 
Vermont, suggested by Dr. Thos. Young, Philadel- 
phia, from Vert-Mont (Green Mountain). The 
controversy over land grants was settled 1790. 
Vermont ratified U.S. Constitution Jan. 1791, en- | 
tered Union. Mar. 4, 1791. Vermonters were in- 
tense anti-slavery men and supported Lincoln 
over their native son Stephen Douglas. The state 
is strongly Republican and reveres Calvin Cool- 
idge as its best representative. It has 14 institu- 
tions of higher learning, including Univ. of Ver- 
mont at Burlington and Middlebury College. 

Vermont is served by the Central Vermont, 
Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian Pacific, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Maine Central and Canadian 
National, Airlines are Northeast and Colonial. 

e 2 2 
Virginia 
Old Dominion 

CAPITAL: Richmond. AREA: 40,815 sq. mi., 
rank, 35th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,318,680, rank, 15th. MOTTO: Sic Semper Tyran- 
nis. Thus Always to Tyrants. FLOWER: American 
Dogwood. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: American 
Dogwood. Tenth of the Original 13 States. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia, one-of the 
South Atlantic states, is famous for its colonial 
culture, statesmen, historic estates, and battle- 
fields on which the fate of the nation was decided 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. It is bounded N. 
by West Virginia and Maryland; E. by Maryland 
and the Atlantic ocean; S. by North Carolina 
and Tennessee; W. by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. It was first settled, 1607, at Jamestown, 
by English colonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. It had the first democratic legis- 
lature in the House of Burgesses, 1619, became a 
center of resistance to the British Stamp Tax and 
provided the leadership that led to American 
independence and the writing of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Coastal Plain, known as the Tidewater, 
consists of four peninsulas averaging 70 miles in 
length and 10 to 15 miles wide, formed by Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Potomac, Rappahannock, York 
and James rivers. The central part of the state, 
the Piedmont, rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Between this range and the Alleghenies lies the 
Shenandoah valley, an excellent farming region. 
Extending far to the west is Southwest Virginia 
which includes mountains 5,000 feet high, and 
many fertile valleys. Highest point is Mt. Rogers, 
5,719 ft. 

Virginia was the 4th largest tobacco producer 
in 1955 (166,735,000 lbs.). Other crops are corn, 
winter wheat, apples, peanuts. Smithfield hams 
from peanut-fed hogs are world famous. Live- 
stock, dairying and turkey-raising are important 
industries and the Piedmont is noted for its thor- 
oughbred horses. 

Virginia’s principal mineral products are coal, 
stone, sand, gravel and zinc; also titanium, ce- 
ment, clay, feldspar, gypsum, lead, manganese, 
mica, pyrite, and salt. 

Leading manufacturing centers are Richmond, 
Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke and Lynchburg. Lead- 
ing industrial products are cigarettes, chemicals, 
furniture, lumber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 
port News, at the mouth of the James River, has 
one of the largest shipbuilding plants and great 
coal piers. Hampton Roads is the major port of 
entry. 

The state lists 45 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including 20 colleges and universities, 5 
professional schools, and 15 junior colleges. 
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Hight state parks have a combined area of over 
24,000 acres. Within the 6 state forests of over 
45,000 acres lie a 9th park and three recreational 
areas. Other recreational facilities include the 
Shenandoah National Park in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains through which runs the Skyline Drive 
of 107 miles, and many seashore resorts. Best 
known of the latter is Virginia Beach, on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 4 

Virginia seceded from the Union Apr. 17, 1861, 
and Richmond became the capital of the Confed- 
érate States. The state suffered severely as the 
chief battleground. It was readmitted to the 
Union Jan. 26, 1870. r 

Virginia was the birthplace of 8 presidents: 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, Tyler, 
William H. Harrison, Taylor and Wilson—the last 
3 elected from other states. It has many historic 
shrines, including Washington’s birthplace. Wake- 
field; home and grave at Mount Vernon; Jeffer- 
son’s Monticello, near Charlottesville and the 
Uniy. of Virginia he designed; R. E. Lee’s grave 
at Lexington and birthplace at Stratford; many 
famous battlefields. All roads have historic mark- 
ers. Colonial Williamsburg, restored by John D. 
Rockefeller, is the most extensive restoration in 
the country; also site of the College of William 
and Mary (founded 1693). 

Chief rys.: Atlantic ~Coast Line, Seaboard, 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & Western, B. & O., 
Pennsylvania, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac,. Virginian, Clinchfield. Airlines: American, 
Capital, Eastern, National, Piedmont. 


Washington 
: Evergreen State 
CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank, 
19th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,378,963, 
rank, 23rd. MOTTO: Al-ki. Bye and Bye. FLOW- 
ER: Rhododendron. TREE: Western Hemlock. 
BIRD: Willow Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 42nd. 


Washington, northernmost of the Pacific states, 
occupies the N.W. corner of the U.S., bounded N. 
by British Columbia, Canada; E. by Idaho; S. by 
Oregon; W. by the Pacific ocean. The Columbia 
river is on its S. line for 300 mi., and is its prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectric power and salmon 
fisheries, 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Oregon in 
the W. third of the state, with highest peak, Mt. 
Rainier, 14,408 ft. The Olympic Mts. rising to 8,000 
ft., are on Olympic Peninsula between the Pacific 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus 8,150 ft. 
Puget Sound is 80 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. Three 
railway tunnels go through the Cascade Mts. 
While much of the state employs irrigation, the 
heavist rainfall in the U.S. is registered at Wyn- 
ooche, in the Olympic Mts., averaging 141 in. 

Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Tacoma, Ever- 
ett, Olympia and other important cities are situ- 
ated, is a great commercial center. It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and from 
Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

Washington produces large quantities of winter 
and spring wheat and barley. The state ranks high 
in apples, hops, dry peas, small fruits, filberts, 
pears, apricots, sweet cherries. 

Forest products are important; included are 
plywood, paper, pulp, hardboard, Ponderosa pine 
and Douglas fir doors, red cedar shingles. 

Manufacturing has increased greatly with use 
of hydroelectric power. Payrolls have increased 
for work in forest products, food processing, par- 
ticularly canning and preserving; aircraft; chem- 
icals, including the large government Plants at 
Hanford. Although the canned salmon industry 
has been decreasing, fisheries remain second only 
to California and Massachusetts, with halibut 
crab, albacore, tuna, rock cod prevalent. . 

Principal mineral products in order of value are 
cement, coal, sand.and gravel, stone. Gold, silver 
lead, mercury and zinc also are mined. Also found 
are clays, antimony, arsenic, tungsten and plati- 
num. Aluminum refining is important. 
aineure are ae institutions of higher education— 

colleges and universities, with Univ. - 
seen at Seattle. 4 Cee 

The nation’s largest reclamation roject i 
See hes peste includes Grand Cuvee 

am, Bonneville dam, McN 
Joseph dam. SS Ao ee a Cnies 

The state has two national parks, Mt. i 
and Olympic National Park, Washington dine Hee 
15 state parks, 54,594 acres; two state forests 
290,000 acres, and 13 community forests, 90,016 a. 
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: 24,181 sq. mi., 
POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
2,005,552, rank, 29th. MOTTO: Montani Semper 
Liberi. Mountaineers Always Free. FLOWER: 
Rosebay Rhododendron, Max. BIRD: Cardinal. 
TREE: Sugar Maple. ANIMAL: Black Bear. AD- 
MISSION: 35th. 


West Virginia lies on the W. border of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, bounded E. by Virginia; N. by 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Maryland; S. by Ken 
and Virginia; W. by Kentucky and Ohio. It 
the political fortunes of Virginia until the out- 
break of the Civil War, 1861, when 40 western 
counties of Virginia voted against secession and 
adopted a state government at Wheeling, choos- 
ing the name West Virginia Nov. 27. On June 20, 
1863, West Virginia was admitted to the Union 
as the 35th state. The first engagement of that 
war took place at Philippi, June 3, 1861. 

The terrain is mountainous, including part of 
the Appalachians. The E. section drains into the 
Potomac river; the W. into the Ohio. The climate 
is moderate. 

The state is heavily-industrialized and a large 
producer of bituminous, smokeless Pocahontas 
and cannel coal. Wheeling and Weirton are big 
steel centers; there is oil refining and lumber 
production. Other products are coke, chemicals, 
coal tar derivatives, pitch, creosote, naphtha, 
phenol, toluene, chlorine, carbon. Silica is used 
in glass and bottle making. Textiles, pottery and 
chinaware are produced. One of the largest pro- 
ducers of hardwood, its forests have yellow pop- 
lar, birch, ash, oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Chief agricultural products are corn, oats, 
wheat, hay, potatoes, apples, peaches, plums and 
grapes. 

West Virginia has 25 institutions of higher 
education—nine colleges and universities, and a 
number of teachers’ and junior colleges. 

There are 21 state parks and 10 state forests 
providing al) types of recreational and vacation 
facilities. Camping sites and trails are available 
in the Monongahela National Forest. White Sul- 
phur Springs in Greenbrier County is a famous 
resort. 

West Virginia is served by 10 trunk line rys., 
including Penn., N. Y. Central, Norfolk & West- 
ern, C. & O., B. & O., Virginian, Western Mary- 
land Rys.; also by American, Allegheny, Capital, 
Eastern and Piedmont airlines. 
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Wisconsin 
Badger State 
CAPITAL: Madison. AREA: 56,154 sq. mi., rank, 
25th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,434,575, 
rank, 14th. MOTTO: Forward. FLOWER: Butter- 
fly Violet. BIRD: Robin. TREE: Sugar Maple. 
ADMISSION: 30th. 


Wisconsin, a Midwestern state, in the East 
North Central group, is bounded N. by Lake Su- 
perior and Michigan; E. by Lake Michigan; S. by 
Illinois; W. by Iowa and Minnesota. The Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix rivers are on the W. 

Wisconsin was part of New France, discovered 
by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited by French ex- 
plorers and missionaries, chiefly through Green 
Bay. The French recruited Indians for the Brit- 
ish wars, but surrendered the land, Sept. 8, 1760, 
to the British, who ceded it to the U.S., 1783. 
The British were not completely dislodged until 
1815. Wisconsin was part of Northwest Terr., 
Indiana Terr., Illinois Terr., Michigan Terr., un- 
til Apr. 20, 1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr. 
It became a state May 29, 1848. 

Wisconsin has great dairy production, includ- 
ing cheese, butter, evaporated milk. In 1955 the 
state ranked first in milk production with 1645 
billion lbs., 13% of the nation’s total, with 2,604, - 
000 cows and heifers reserved for milk. It has 
more marketing and purchasing cooperatives and 
creameries on the Rochdale plan than any other 
state. In 1955 it led the country in hay produc- 
tion, 8,449,000 tons; it was 4th in oats with 138,- 
946,000 bu.; produced 86,684,000 bu. of corn for 
grain, and had 84,000 horses and mules on farms, 
in addition to hogs, sheep and beef cattle. 
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Door County peninsula produces large 
crops of cherries and apples. Wisconsin ranks 
first in beets and green peas, second in cranberries 
and sweet corn. It also produces maple sugar. 

Nationally known industries include S. C, 
Johnson, Horlick, J. I. Case at Racine; American 
Motors, Simmons, at Kenosha; Pabst, Blatz, 
Schlitz, Miller breweries and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. Superior, terminus of - Great 
Northern Ry., has great ore and lumber docks 
and iron works. Oshkosh is known for overalls, 
trucks, motors and luggage. 

Wisconsin has pioneered in much progressive 
legislation. Passed first statewide primary election 
law and one of earliest corrupt practices acts; 
contributed to ad valorem taxation of railroads, 
income tax, vocational education, progressive 
handling of delinquent children. State passed first 
workmen’s compensation law, first complete labor 
code and first unemployment compensation act. 

Wisconsin has 10,000 mi. of trout streams, 
8,500 lakes with sturgeon, muskellunge, pike, 
bass, perch, smelts. Hunting includes deer, bear, 
red fox, raccoon, partridge, geese, ducks in sea- 
son, regulated ‘by the Conservation Commission. 

The state has 39 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the University of Wisconsin, centered in 
Madison 

There are 282,450 acres of recreational areas, 
including 30 state parks, 7 state forests, 2,018,944 
acres of national forest lands and numerous his- 
torical and scenic sites. Airports: 119 commercial 
and municipal plus 8 seaplane bases. Airlines: 
American, Capital, Flying Tiger, North Central, 
Northwest, Ozark, United, Railways: Burlington, 
North Western, Milwaukee, Soo, Illinois Central, 
Northern Pacific, Green Bay & Western. 


Wyoming 
Equality State 
CAPITAL: Cheyenne. AREA: 97,014 sq. mi., 
rank, 8th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 290,- 
529, rank, 47th. MOTTO: Cedant Arma Togae. 
Let Arms Yield to the Gown. FLOWER: Wyoming 
Paintedcu,. BIRD: Meadowlark. TREE: Cotton- 
wood (Balsam Poplar). ADMISSION: 44th. 


Wyoming, a Rocky Mountain state, is bounded 
N. by Montana; E. by South Dakota and Nebras- 
ka; S. by Colorado and Utah; W. by Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. With a mean elevation of 6,000 ft., 
it is a broad plateau crossed by the Rocky Mts., 
highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 13,785 ft. The 
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Teton range, 40 mi. long, with 11 major peaks, 
presented an almost insuperable barrier to early 
explorers. 

The rivers flow in many directions; the Green 
river to the southwest, the Yellowstone and 
Snake rivers to the northwest, the Big Horn to 
the north, and the North Platte, Sweetwater and 
Laramie rivers to the southeast, none navigable. 

The climate is typical of the rarefied air of 
high elevations, with rather severe winters and 
pleasant summers. Annual mean precipitation 
12-15 inches. 

Great mineral resources, not fully developed, 
include coal, petroleum, bentonite, iron, copper, 
uranium, lithium, selenium, phosphate, sulphur 
and a variety of nonmetallics. The state’s coal re- 
sources are several times greater than those of any 
other state. The principal mineral products in 
order of value are petroleum, coal, natural gas 
and natural gasoline. Uranium production has 
begun. Casper is headquarters for oil companies. 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people gain 
their livelihood directly or indirectly froin farm 
or ranch. Crops include beans, corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets, hay and alfalfa. On Jan. 1, 
1956, Wyoming had 1,998,000 sheep and lambs (2nd 
in nation), and 1,118,000 cattle. Dairying and 
cheese are important in several sections. 

Wyoming is a direct beneficiary of the Missouri 
River Basin Project, and receives both irrigation 
and power through dams and plants. Boyesen, 
Kendrick, Shoshone, Seminoe are some of the 
projects either completed or on the way. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie, with 
three affiliated junior colleges in Powell, Sheridan 
and Torrington. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the Act of 
1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, has 
3,472 sa. mi., over 3,000 geysers and springs, in- 
cluding Old Faithful, discharging 15,000 gals. of 
hot water 120 ft. high hourly. Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park with great mtns., i2,000 ft. alt., com- 
prises 310,000 acres; an additional 25,000 acres is 
devoted to the National Elk Refuge. The annual 
Frontier Days at Cheyenne, last full week in 
July, is state’s biggest rodeo. The tourist in- 
dustry is the third largest in the state. 

Major railways in Wyoming are Chicago & 
North Western, Burlington, Union Pacific, Colo- 
rado & Sou. Airlines; Frontier, United, Western. 


Columbia 


POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 802,178. AREA: 69 sq. mi. MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus. Justice fo All. 
FLOWER: American Beauty rose. The City of Washington is co-extensive with the District of Columbia. 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. Its area 
was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
portion south from the Potomac was ceded in 1846 
back to that state. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac, opposite Virginia. 

Estimated population in 1955 was 853,000. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall-exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress (in 
1878) -ereated the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one 
detailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the states. The laws 
of the various states permit them to vote as 
residents ot such states. Under Public Law 376, 
approved Aug. 12, 1955, residents not claiming 
voting rights elsewhere are entitled to vote for 
delegates to the national presidential nominating 
conventions, national committee representatives 
and local party committees. 

Proposals for a ‘‘federal town’’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 


deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten years. The 
Virginia members of the House wanted a capital 
on the eastern bank of the Potomac; they were 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southern- 
ers defeated the Northern attempt to have the 
nation assume the war debts of the 13 original 
states, the Assumption bill fathered by Alexander 
Hamilton. It is recorded that by diplomatic meth- 
ods Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a comprom- 
ise; the Virginia men voted for the Assumption 
bill, and the Northerners conceded the capital to 
the Potomac. President Washington chose the 
exact site after visiting many others in October, 
1790, and persuaded landowners to sell their hold- 
ings to the government at £25, then about $66, 
an acre. The capital was named Washington. 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
a French engineer who had come over with Lafay- 
ette, to plan the capital on an area not over 10 
miles square. The L’Enfant plan was considered 
grandiose, for streets 100 to 110 feet wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long on the 
Potomac pastures seemed foolhardy. But Wash- 
ington endorsed his plans. When L’Enfant ordered 
a wealthy landowner to remove his new manor 
house because it obstructed his vista, and demol- 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington had 
to step in and dismiss L’Enfant. 

On Sept. 18, 1793, the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Wash- 
ington. The occasion was expected to drum up 
sales of city lots, but there were few purchasers. 
Washington bought several lots. In the next few 
years Robert Morris and others invested. By 1799 
the Senate wing of the Capitol had been roofed, 
the walls of the President’s house were up and 
the Treasury building was ordered. On June 3, 
1800, President John Adams moved to Washington 
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and on June read Philadelphia ceased to be the 
temporary capital. 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
ae ginia shore of the Potomac to Washington’s 

ome, Mount Vernon. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 


Commonwealth 

CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles. 

POPULATION: (Census of 1950): 2,210,703. FLAG: 

Three red, two white horiz. stripes; white star in 
blue triangle at mast. SONG: La Borinquena. 


Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the east- 
ernmost island of the West Indies Group known 
as the Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Santo Do- 
mingo and Jamaica are the larger units. It lies 
about 1,600 miles southeast of New York, 500 miles 
north of Venezuela. Roughly rectangular in shape, 
it is about 100 miles long by 35 miles wide, includ- 
ing the islands of Vieques, Culebra and Mona. 

The soil of the coastal plain is fertile and large- 
ly under cultivation, but irrigation is needed in 
the south; an extensive system has been con- 
structed by the Government. The climate is mild, 
with a mean winter temperature of 73.4 degrees 
and a summer temperature only 5.5 degrees higher. 

Puerto Rico formerly was administered under 
the Organic Act of Puerto Rico (March 2, 1917), 
which with its amendments granted Puerto Ricans 
American citizenship. 

President Truman, on Aug. 5, 1947, signed an act 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote. An act of 1950, affirmed 
by special election, June 4, 1951, permitted Puerto 
Rico to draft and pass its own constitution. A 
constitution closely following that of the United 
States was approved by a vote of 88 to 3 in a 
constitutional convention Feb. 4, 1952, and rati- 
fied by a popular vote of 373,418 to 82,473 March 
3, 1952. President Truman signed, July 3, 1952, a 
Congressional resolution approving the new con- 
stitution, elevating Puerto Rico to the status of 
@ free commonwealth associated with the United 
States, effective July 25, 1952. 

Legislative power is vested in a Legislative As- 
sembly, consisting of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, whose members are elected by direct 
vote every 4 years. Eight senatorial districts elect 
two Senators each, and 40 representative districts 
one member each; also 11 Senators and 11 Repre- 
sentatives at large. Its Resident Commissioner in 
the U. S. Congress does not have a vote; the in- 
habitants do not vote for President. 

Executive power is vested in a Governor elected 
by direct vote. There are 8 executive depart- 
ments each headed by a Secretary: State, Justice, 
Education, Health, Treasury, Labor, Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Public Works. The governor 
is Luis Mufoz Marin (elected Nov. 2, 1948, re- 
elected 1952), first Governor of Puerto Rico to be 
chosen in a general election. 

The judiciary is vested in a Supreme Court and 
lower courts established by law. 

Until recentiy agriculture was the most impor- 
tant source of income and employment, the main 
crop being sugar. Tobacco, coffee, coconuts, fruits 
and vegetables are other agricultural products. 
However, as result of the intensified effort to 
industrialize, in effect since the 1940s (‘‘Opera- 
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of Puerto Rico 
tion Bootstrap’), income from manufacturing 
began to exceed that from agriculture in 1956. 
The program, led by such agencies as the Econom- 
ic Development Administration and the Govern- 
ment Development Bank has brought to the 
island some 400 new factories which currently 
produce textiles, clothing, chemicals and elec- 
tronic equipment. Two new refineries opened in 
1955 have eventual capacities exceeding 50,000 
bbls. a day. Electric power consumption rose from 
174,000,000 to 895,000,000 kwh, 1940 to 1954. A 
multi-purpose hydroelectric project is under way 
in the southwest, to cost an est. $32,000,000; also 
a@ rural electrification program is under way. 


A 10-year tax exemption program brought many 


new industries. 

Gross output for 1955 was $1,203,000,000, an in- 
crease of 334% over the 1940 figure of $277,000,- 
000. Gains in excess of 300% were shown also for 
net income, income from manufacturing, total 
wages and salaries, and banking assets. Net in- 
come in 1955 was $982,000,000; wages and salaries 
totaled $581,000,000; banking assets, $414,000,000. 
Per capita net income for 1955 was $434, a gain 
of 255% over the 1940 level. Employment in manu- 
facturing in 1955 totaled 69,022. Imports amounted 
to $575,000,000; exports, $353,000,000. 

The island has more than 105,000 motor vehicles, 
23 radio stations, 3 TV stations, airport facilities, 
45,000 telephones and a telegraph system. A new 
International airport outside San Juan, costing 
$15,000,000; was opened May 20, 1955. San Juan, 
with modern hotels, and new ones projected, is 
the principal tourist center. 

Puerto Rico is very densely populated, with 
more than 643 inhabitants to the square mile, 
although an average of 37,000 persons migrated to 
Continental U.S. annually in the 1945-54 decade. 
Municipalities over 50,000 (Census of 1950): San 
Jan-Rio Piedras, 367,846; Ponce, 126,455; Maya- 
guez, 87,038; Caguas, 60,132. The death rate 
from tuberculosis has decreased to 32.6 per 100,- 
000 in 1955 compared with 260.2 in 1940. 

Public school education is free and compulsory 
at the elementary level. In 1955, 76.3% of the 
population under 18 was in school. Literacy rose 
from 68.5% in 1940 to 80.4% in 1955. There are 
four institutions of higher learning, with enroll- 
ment of 16,244 of which 80.4% are enrolled in the 
University of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras and 
its branches. Although Spanish is the popular 
language, most of the people speak English. The 
Roman Catholic religion is predominant. 

Puerto Rico (or Boriquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain, 1509, and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city. He was the island’s 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish= 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 


Four Freedoms 


President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941, said: 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 


miceabip God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world. 


“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic un- 
derstandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a worldwide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
a position to commit an act of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world,” 


America's Conservation Pledge 


A 30-word creed defining conservation suitabl 
for schools and assemblies and adopted by many, 
grew out of a competition sponsored by Outdoor 
Life Magazine. The winning pledge, out of 15,000 
entries, was written by L. L. Foreman, Santa Fe 


N. _ reads es phat 
“I give my pledge as an American to sav 
faithfully to defend from waste the matieal oe 


sources of my country—its soil an 
forests, waters and wildlife.” opera ees 


Alaska 


CAPITAL: Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sq. mi. POP~ 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 128,643. FLOWER: 
Forget-me-not. BIRD: Willow Ptarmigan. SONG: 
(unofficial): Alaska, My Alaska. Territory Since 
Aug. 24, 1912, 


Alaska, an Organized Territory, occupies the 
N. W. part of North America N. of 51° N. Lat., 
including all islands off the coast, among them the 
Aleutians, Kodiak, St. Lawrence, Nunivak and 
Pribilofs. It is bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, E. by 
Yukon Terr., Can., and British Columbia, Can.; 
S. W. by Pacific Ocean; W. by Bering Sea and 
Arctic. Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip between 
Canada and the Pacific Ocean and includes Alex- 
ander archipelago. 

Alaska was discovered by Vitus Bering, a Dane 
employed by Russia, who found Bering Strait in 
1728 and Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741. 
British explorers Cook, Vancouver and Mackenzie 
visited the western coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 
1793 respectively. Alexander Baranov, Russian 
governor, 1790-1819, established his office at Sitka. 
By treaty with Britain and U. S., Russia was 
restricted to west of the 141st meridian. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 
U. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 
H. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Opponents 
called it ‘‘Seward’s Folly.’’ Treaty was signed 
Mar. 30, 1867, announced by the President June 
20, 1867. Transfer of territory took place Oct. 
18, 1867 at Sitka. Alaska was called a district 
until Aug. 24, 1912, when it became an Organized 
Territory. 

The Alaska gold rush followed the discovery 
of gold on Bonanza Creek of the Klondike River, 
a tributary of the Yukon in NW Canada, Aug. 
16, 1896. Over. 100.000 Americans streamed to the 
region during the peak of the rush, 1897-1899 
and many spread over Alaska, contributing to its 
diffuse settlement and development. 

Alaskans voted for statehood in 1946, 9,630 for, 
6,822 against. Congressional action is pending. 
Voters approved a proposed state constitution by 
2 to 1, April 24, 1956, and adopted a ‘‘Tennessee 
plan’” to promote statehood. Alaska is governed 
by a legislative assembly of 16 senators, elected 
for 4 years, 24 representatives, elected for 2 years; 
Congress reserves certain legislation. A delegate 
is elected biennially to Congress, but has no vote. 
The governor is appointed by the president. Police 
and land departments were created in 1953. The 
white population has been growing by immigra- 
tion.in recent years. There are about 33,000 Eski- 
mos, Indians and Aleuts. 

Most of Alaska’s vast forests (hemlock, spruce, 
etc.) are national forest reserves comprising 21,- 
000,000 acres. Alaska’s first pulp mill is in Ketchi- 
kan. It will utilize 1,000,000 acrés of forest lands 
at the rate of 150;000,000 board feet annually. 
Fisheries. produce salmon, halibut, herring and 
shellfish; the seal industry center is on the Pribi- 
lofs. Canning and salting fish is a big industry. 
The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service supervises 
salmon, fur seals, protects spawning grounds, 
stops poaching. The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
is conducting the Eklutna project, 30 mi. N. E. of 
Anchorage, primarily to supply electric power 
from a 30,000-kwt. plant, irrigation to come later. 
A 621-mi. pipeline from Haines to Fairbanks via 
parts of British Columbia and Yukon Terr. was 
completed in 1955. 

Gold is still produced in quantity and the only 
tin mines of North America are here. Platinum, 
antimony, tungsten are found. Hard and soft coal 
are mined; natural gas, petroleum and uranium 
resources are being systematically explored. 
Marble, barite, graphite, gypsum, sulphur, and 
copper are found. 

Estimated population (1955) is 159,000. Popu- 
lation of chief towns (1950 Census): Anchorage, 
11,254; Fairbanks, 5,771; Juneau, 5,956; Ketchi- 
kan, 5,305. : 

Air transportation has played an important 
part in development of Alaska. Fairbanks, princi- 
pal city of the interior, is the northernmost air 
center on the continent. Eleven certified sched- 
uled air carriers serve it: Northern Consolidated, 
Alaska, Wien-Alaska, Pan American, Canadian 
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Pacific, Pacific Northern, Cordova and others. 
Anchorage ranks 4th nationally in total air trafic, 
including local civil traffic. 

The highway system totals 3,482 mi. comprising 
1,000 mi. of primary roads, 1,200 mi. of secondary 
roads, and more than 1,300 mi. of local roads. 
The Alaska Highway gave the country its first 
land link with the United States. The Alaska 
Railroad, ocean vessels, and river steamboats 
also operate. The Yukon, 1,800 mi., is the 
chief river. Mt. McKinley, 20,300 ft., is the 
highest peak in North America; Mt. McKinley 
National Park, 3,030 sq. mi., also has Mt. Fornker, 
17,395 ft., and others. The Valley of 10,000 Smokes 
near Katmai is named because of vapor dis- 
charges. The Japanese current warms the coast 
and temperatures average about 60° in summer 
and rarely fall below zero. In the interior tem- 
peratures may reach 70° below zero and 100° above. 

Univ. of Alaska near Fairbanks, is the Terri- 
tory’s only institution of higher education. 


Hawaii 
; Paradise of the Pacific 
CAPITAL: Honolulu.. AREA: 6,423 sq. mi. POP- 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 499,794. MOTTO: 
Righteousness Perpetuates the Life of the Land. 
FLOWER: Red Hibiscus. SONG: Hawaii Ponoi. 


The Territory of Hawaii consists of 20 islands, 
8 inhabited, in the North Pacific ocean, longitude 
154° 40’—160° 30’ W.; latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ N. 
It is over 2,000 mi. from its nearest mainland 
point, San Francisco. The principal islands are 
Hawaii, the largest, with 4,021 sq. mi.; Oahu, 
Kahoolawe, Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and 
Niihau. Kure or Ocean and Palmyra are part of 
the group. Outlying islands, included in area and 
census figures but not under the jurisdiction of 
the territory are Baker, Canton, Enderbury, How- 
land, Jarvis, Johnston, Midway and Wake, area 
35 sq. mi. Hawaii was formerly annexed by vol- 
untary action of its citizens and a Congressional 
resolution of July 7, 1898. The Territory was estab- 
lished June 14, 1900. 

The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawaii, an extinct voleano, 13,784 ft. 
above sea level, rising from the land more than 
that distance below sea level. Its twin is Mauna 
Loa, 13,680 ft., largest active volcano in the world. 
Always active is the ‘‘pit of eternal fire’’ on 
Kilauea, a volcano 4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa, one 
of the great spectacles of nature. These two vol- 
canoes are in Hawaii National Park, 245 sq. mi 
Tourists, using airplanes, fly over voltanoes. 

The Senate voted July 11, 1955, to create a 180- 
acre national park around the historic City of 
Refuge at Honaunau along the Kona coast of 
Hawaii’s Big Island, commemorating. the 350- 
year-old sanctuary as a symbol of Hawaiian 
clemency and tolerance. 

While the pure Hawaiian strain is decreasing, 
part-Hawaiians show the largest increase of any 
racial group. 

Hawaii’s population was estimated in 1956 at 
516,878. Honolulu, pop. (1956), 268,359 (county, 
107,507), capital and chief port, is on Oahu, as is 
Pearl Harbor, U.S. Naval base. 

Hawaii has a governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent for 4 years; he must have resided three years 
in the islands. The President also appoints a secre- 
tary, 3 justices of the supreme court, 9 justices of 
circuit courts and several other officials, all con- 
firmed by the U.S. Senate. District judges are 
appointed by the chief justice. One delegate to 
Congress is elected jevery two years; he has floor 
privileges but may not vote. The territory voted 
for statehood in 1940, 39,413 for, 19,911 against. 
Congressional action is awaited. A constitution 
providing for an elected governor and a bicameral 
legislature, a senate of 25 and a house of 51, was 
signed by delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, July 22, 1950. 

Over 1,000 ships annually clear Honolulu harbor. 
The city is the principal airport. The Territory 
has 16 airports. 

Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, pine- 
apples, livestock, fishing. Sugar production an- 
nually is approx. 1,100,000 tons worth about 
$148,000,000; pineapples; approx. 29,000,000 crates 
of fruit and juice. Tourists spend an est. $50,000,- 
000 annually. 

The University of Hawaii at Honolulu enrolls 
over 6,000 students annually. 


Won 
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Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone, in effect a U.S. Government 
reservation, is a strip of land extending 5 mi. on 
either side of the axis of the Panama Canal on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and is under the juris- 
diction of the United States by treaty with the 
Republic of Panama. Through it runs the Panama 
Canal, connecting the Caribbean Sea with the 
Gulf of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. The Carib- 
bean port is Cristobal, formerly part of Colon; 
the Gulf port is Balboa, Adjoining Balboa are the 
administrative center of Balboa Heights, and 
Ancon. The terminal cities of Colon and Panama 
belong to the republic. 

The Canal Zone has an area of 648 sq. mi., of 
which 371 sq. mi. are land. Gatun Lake, 163.4 
sq. mi., is used by the Canal. Jurisdiction ex- 
tends to Madden Dam on the Chagres river. 

The Canal Zone Government deals with admin- 
istration, including sanitation and health. The 
Canal is operated and regulated financially by 
the Panama Canal Co., a government body. Both 
are headed by Brig. Gen. W. E. Potter (1956), 
who is governor of the Zone and president of the 
company. 

A French syndicate under Ferdinand de Lesseps 
failed to complete a canal, 1880-89, and a second 
French company failed in 1899. The U.S: bought 
their rights and offered Colombia compensation 
for a canal zone, but Colombia failed to ratify the 
treaty Oct., 1903. Panama declared itself inde- 
pendent of Colombia Nov. 3, 1903, and was recog- 
nized by President Theodore Roosevelt Nov. 6. 
American naval vessels prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18 Panama granted the 
Canal strip to the U.S. by treaty, ratified Feb. 26, 
1904, compensation $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
ments of $250,000 after 9 years, and a guarantee 
of Panama independence. The canal was opened 
to traffic Aug. 15, 1914. In 1921 Colombia accepted 
$25,000,000 compensation from the U.S. for the 
loss of Panama. In 1936 the U.S. agreed to pay 
Panama $430,000 a year and withdrew its guaran- 
tee of independence. A new basic treaty, signed 
Jan. 25, 1955 is described below. 

Population (Dec. 1954) was 38,953, exclusive of 
Armed Forces personnel. Population is composed 
mainly of employees, and Armed Forces personnel 
and their dependents. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake canal, 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama from the Carib- 
bean Sea in a southeasterly direction to the Gulf 
of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. It is 50.72 mi. 
long, at least 300 ft. wide at the bottom of exca- 
yated channels, 110 ft. wide in lock chambers, 
which have a usable length of 1,000 ft. Depth 
varies, but is not less than 41 ft. in sea-level 
sections. 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the 
former valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, 
that of the Rio Grande. Dams were built across 
these valleys to form lakes on which the ships 
are floated, and connection between the two val- 
leys, through the intervening divide, was made 
by excavating Culebra Cut (officially named 
Gaillard Cut), 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of 
Gatun Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an 
artificial arm of the lake, is normally 85 feet 
above sea level, and the bottom of the Cut was 
excavated to 40 feet above sea level, giving 
normal depth of 45 feet. The channel through 
Gatun Lake is 2334 miles long, and the Cut is 
8 miles long. 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to 
the summit level, or to lower them to sea after 
they have crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic 
side the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which 
have 3 steps or chambers, called lower, middle, 
and upper. On the Pacific side, one step is made 
at Pedro Miguel Lock, at the Pacific end of 
Gaillard Cut, and two at Miraflores Locks, about 
a@ mile to the south. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, a total 
of 9,760 transits were made (4,834 from Atlantic 
to Pacific and 4,926 from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic). Of these, 7,997 were commercial vessels 
of more than 300 tons net carrying a record 40,- 
646,301 tons of cargo. Tolls on commercial vesseis 
amounted to $33,918,993; Government ships, $1,- 
217,536. From 1914-1955 the Canal has handled 
a total of 243,601 transits. 
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General Treaty of 1936. 
Principal among concessions made by the U: 


Zone purposes from $430,000 to $1,930,000 yearly. 
Panama had asked $5,000,000 during negotiations. 
In addition, the United States returned to Panama 
about $24,000,000 worth of real estate no longer 
needed by the Canal Zone administration. Local 
and American employees of the company which 
operates the canal were guaranteed equality of 


of third countries employed by Canal Zone agen- 
cies; United States citizens and members of the 
armed forces are exempt. 

Panama agreed to permit the United States to 
build a contemplated military road across the 
isthmus, from which civilian traffic may be ex- 
cluded, and granted the United States rights to 
about 19,000 acres in the Rio Hato region for 
military training and maneuvers for a period of 
15 years. It agreed to lower by 75% taxes on 
liquor consumed in the Canal Zone. 


= . 
Virgin Islands 

CAPITAL: Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. 
Thomas... AREA; 132 square miles. POPULATION: 
(Census of 1950): 26,665. FLOWER: Yellow Elder. 

The Virgin Islands form the most easterly U. S. 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. They com- 
prise about 50 islands lying east of Puerto Rico, 
1,500 miles southeast of New York, in the eastern 
Caribbean Sea. The three largest, St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix are inhabited. Formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies they were pur- 
chased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (proclaimed 
Mar. 31, 1917). They are part of a numerous 
group of islands discovered by Columbus in 1493 
and named Las Virgenes for St. Ursula and her 
associates. Approximately 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation is of Negro descent. 

St. Thomas, most populous and cosmopolitan, 
has the principal harbor and the seat of Govern- 
ment. It is situated 40 miles east of Puerto Rico, 
about the same distance from the Northern shore 
line of the group’s largest island, St. Croix. 

Congress conferred citizenship upon the natives 
in 1927 and, under the Organic Act (June 22, 
1936) universal suffrage was granted to all who 
could read and write the English language. Edu- 
cation is compulsory and there are 31 schools in 
the three main islands. English is. universally 
spoken. 

The islands are comprised of two municipalities, 
St. Thomas-St. John and St. Croix. Under the 
revised Organic Act, approved July 22, 1954, legis- 
lative power is vested in a unicameral house of 
11 Senators, elected for two years. The Governor, 
appointed by the President, has certain veto 
powers. The Islands are under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior. The governor 
is Walter A. Gordon, apptd. Aug. 19, 1955. 

The islands have a workmen’s compensation 
law, minimum wage and hour act, a full employ- 
ment act and stringent anti-discrimination laws. 

The U. S. Supreme Court voided the Territory's 
short-residence divorce law April 11, 1955. 

Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice 
concentrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock 
is raised. St. Thomas and St. Croix are served by 
the Caribbean and Pan American airlines and 
several steamship lines. The islands are increas+ 
ingly popular as a resort area. Mean winter tem- 
perature is 78°, summer, 82°.” 


Guam 

CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 206 square miles. 
POPULATION (Census of 1950): 59,498. 

Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, now 
an unincorporated territory, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain by Article Two of the 
Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is 30 miles long 
and four to eight and one-half miles wide. Dis- 
tance from Manila, 1.499 miles; from San Fran- 


cisto, 5,053 miles, in the typhoon belt of the 
Western Pacific. 
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The United States has developed harbor facili- 
ties, airfields and other installations to make 
Guam one of the most important of the chain of 
bases in the Pacific. It now is the principal Pacific 
base of the USAF Strategic Air Command. The 
port of entry is Apra. Guam also is reached by 
Pan American World Airways. 

Following fifty years’ rule by the U. S. Navy, 
the island came under jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior July 1, 1950. The island is 
administered under the Organic Act of Guam, 
approved Aug. 1, 1950. The unicameral Guam- 
anian Congress, elected biennially by permanent 
residents, possesses powers similar to those of an 
American state legislature. 

The natives are a mixed race called Chamor- 
ros, with the Malay strain predominating. Lan- 
guage is Chamorro, but Spanish and English also 
are spoken with English the official language. 
The Catholic church predominates. Elementary 
education is compulsory. 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. All 
manufactured products are imported from the 
ee and imports exceed exports by about four 

one. 

Magellan discovered the group of islands, March 
6, 1521, while on his voyage around the world 
and named the group Ladrones. The islands 
were colonized in 1668 by Spanish missionaries 
who renamed them the Marianne Islands, in 
honor of Maria Ana of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 

CAPITAL: Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila. AREA: 
ae panare miles. POPULATION (Census of 1950): 

937. 

American Samoa, comprising the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Manua Islands (Tau, Olosega 
and Ofu), and Rose Island, a coral atoll, became 
a possession of the United States by virtue of a 
convention with Great Britain and Germany 
(Dec. 2, 1899, confirmed in 1900 and 1904). An- 
other, Swain’s Island, was annexed in 1925. 
Formerly under jurisdiction of the Navy, since 
July 1, 1951 it is administered by the Department 
of the Interior. The United States maintains a 
high powered radio station on Tutuila which 
reaches the United States, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Honolulu. and other islands in the 
Pacific. The station is open for commercial traffic. 

Pago Pago, in Tutuila, is a valuable harbor and 
a United States Navy coaling station, It was 
ceded to the United States by the native king, 
1872. 

American Samoa is 4,150 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,276 from Hawaii, 1,565 from Auckland 
and 4,519 from Manila via San Bernardino Strait. 

Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles. 
Tau has an area of 14 square miles and the islets 
of Ofu and Olosega four square miles with a 
population of a few thousand. Swain’s Island has 
an area approaching two square miles and a 
few hundred people. 

The chief product and export is copra. Taro, 
breadfruit, yams, cocoanuts, pineapples, oranges 
and bananas also are produced for commercial 
purposes. About 70 per cent. of the land is forest. 

The natives are of a high type of the Polynesian 
race. Local laws prohibit foreigners from buying 
their lands. 

Education is’ compulsory between 7 and 15. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


Wake Island, with sister islands, Wilkes and 
Peale, lies in the Pacific Ocean on the direct 
route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, about 2,000 
miles west of Hawaii and 1,290 miles from Guam. 
The group is 4145 mi. long, 132 mi. wide and 
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totals about 2,000 acres. j 

The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island, July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V.. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment, Philippine expedi- 
tion. Formal possession was taken Jan. 17, 1899. 

The Midway Islands, acquired in 1867, are a 
group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands, and generally 
grouped with the latter geographically. The area 
of the group is 28 square miles. 

Wake and Midway are reached by Pan American 
World Airways. 

Kure Island, on the westerly edge of the 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidential 
order Feb. 21, 1936. 

Johnston, Sand, and Kingman Reef, in the 
Pacific, also are under control of the Navy. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as aerological stations by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 

The United States and Great Britain agreed 
April 6, 1939 on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
official and the islands are ‘‘available for com= 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
Panies, incorporated in .the United States or 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.’’ American companies may build and 
operate an airport on Canton that will be open 
to use by British aircraft and civil aviation com- 
panies on equal terms. 


Islands Under Trusteeship 
CAROLINES,, MARIANAS, MARSHALLS 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
comprised of 625 islands in the western Pacific 
Ocean, including the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Mariana Islands (except Guam), which were 
formerly under Japanese mandate, has been 
placed under the trusteeship system of the United 
Nations by an agreement approved by the Security 
Council April 2, 1947, and by the United States 
government July 18, 1947. Dept. of the Interior 
took charge July 1, 1951. All of the Mariana 
Islands except Rota have been transferred to 
Navy administration. 

Germany seized many of the islands in 1885 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War, 1898, when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I, 1914. Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies’ and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. In the period between 
the two wars, Japan fortified all of the larger 
islands in violation of its mandates and it was 
from there that it launched the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. 

The total population of the Islands is estimated 
at 85,000, with only a small percentage of white 
settlers, Most of the islands are volcanic and 
picturesque, with luxuriant vegetation, but only a 
few of them are self-sustaining. The others de- 
pend on the United States for their sustenance. 


The Continental Divide 


Source: U.S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; 
the easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic 
Ocean chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
westerly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 
follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along thew estern edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41’. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 52’. 

Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Parkk. 

Thence in a northerly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 
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tLand and water areas from Bureau of the Census, revised August 17, 1951. Land 2,974,726 sq. mi., 
Inland water 47,661 sq. mi. Total, 3,022,387 sq. mi. 

*Flirst permanent settlement. 

Total area Continental United States (square miles) previous years—(1790, 1800) 892,135; (1810) 
1,720,122; (1820, 1830, 1840) 1,792,223; (1850) 2,997,110; (1860-1930) 3,026,789; (1940-1950) 3,022,387. 

Land area is defined to include dry land and land temporarily or partially covered by water. 


eae is defined to include: permanent inland water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs 
and ponds. 


Total water area 1940 other than inland water 74,364 square miles. 
For water areas of the Great Lakes under U. S. jurisdiction consult Index for The Great Lakes. 


Chronological List of Territories 


Yrs. | No. 
Name of Territory Date of Organic Act Admission as |Gov- 
Organic Act Effective as State /Terr.|'nors 
Yerritory northwest of Ohio River|July 13, 1787|No fixed date............... Mar. 1, 1830a} 15 1 
Territory south of Ohio River...|/May 26, 1790|No fixed date............... June 1, 1796) 6 1 
Mississippt . When President acted........ Dec. 10, 1817 19 4 
RECLAME vec ita hele cs aoe dies July 4, 1800.... ...|Dec. 11, 1816 16 2 
Orleans Oct. 1, 1804 7 1 
N18 (0) Jan, 11, 1805|June 30, 1805 31 4 
Louisiana-Missouri,........... . 3, 1805d|July 4, 1805. . 16 4 
JLT Coa a ee ae ‘eb. 3, 1809|Mar. 1, 1809 3 9 L 
SIGS Sa a '. 3, 1817]/When Miss. 14 2 i 
(NESE C (6) 5 ee Mar. 2, 1819|July 4, 1819 June 15, 17 4 
RUC RSs iced g)on ato. se) “<5 dvs re far. 30, 1822)No fixed date. ............-. Mar. 3, 1845 23 5 
WVHSCOUSIM Gi Sie sic coisa en ..;Apr. 1836 | JulyS 18S6rr, eee May 29, 1848 12 EA 
lowa,.... 1838\ July 3, 18382 cs cn ceee eee Dec. 28, 1846 7 3 
Oregon, . . , 1848|Date of act. 10 4 
Minnesota. . 3, 1849|Date of act 9 3 
New Mexico... 1850/On Presiden: 61 18 
ROADS tetera ties 3 ae eric : 1850|Date of act a4 -\ 14 
NV RADTIN SCOR tae aig eevee sees cidNice 1853|Date of act. 36 13 
IN GDLASKA Riss iglineinuics els tiers + anne. , 1854|Date of act. 12 5 
ERUAB OS MENT ere asin lt a reves ose ts 1854|Date of act. 6 6 
RECON MONS. 0r scatorco akties . 28, 1861|Date of act... 15 7 
INCAVOLUH aa cree Eo eae . 2, 1861|Date of act 3 1 
GUD 9 hs re Re . 2, 1861]Date of act 28 10 
EEO Ee Sa : 1863]Date of act 49 | 16 
ones . . 3, 1863|Date of act 27 12 
Sean 1868] Wien often 2 | 7 
J BN og pla Stic Bis. ds' a See en officers were qualified. 

DLE NGS OE Detar 1890|Date of act 2 i7 7 


(a) As the State of Ohio: . 5 
act for Missouri Territory ‘of juea he wate of Tennessee; (c) as the State of Louisiana; (d) the organic 


June 4, 1812, became effective the first Monday in December (7th), 1812. 
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Alabama—Indian for tribal town, later tribe, of 
the Creek confederacy. 

Alaska—Russian version of Aleutian (Eskimo) 
word for Alaska Peninsula. 

Arizona—Spanish version of Pima Indian word 
for ‘‘little spring place,’’ identified as in Arizona 
Creek. 

Arkansas—French variant of Kansas, a Sioux 
Indian name for south wind people. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
mear the earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written by 
Montalvo, 1510. Baja California (Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 
State later was Alta (Upper) California. 

Colorado—Spanish, red, first applied to Colo- 
tado River. 

Connecticut—From Mohican and other Algon- 
quian words meaning “‘long. river place.’’ 

Delaware—Lord De La Warre, first governor of 
Virginia Company, entered bay, 1610. Name first 
applied to river, then to Indian tribe and state. 

District of Columbia—For Columbus, 1791. 

Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, feast of flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 

Georgia—For King George II of England by 
Oglethorpe, 1732. : 

Hawaii—Possibly derived from native word for 
homeland. 

Idaho—Shoshone words, ida, salmon, ho, tribe. 
State calls it “light on the mountains.” 

ilinois—French for Illini or land of Illini, 
Algonquian word meaning men or warriors. 

Indiana—Named because Indians lived there. 

Iowa—A Sioux tribe, meaning ‘‘one who puts 
to sleep.’’ 

Kansas—Sioux Indian word for south wind peo- 
ple. 

Kentucky—Wyandot word for plain, originally 
applied to Kentucky Plains, Clark County. 

Louisiana—Part of territory called Louisiana by 
LaSalle for French King Louis XIV. 

Maine—From Maine, ancient French province. 

Maryland—for Queen Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Charles I of Engiand. 

Massachusetts—From Indian tribe named after 
‘Jarge hill place’’ identified by Capt. John Smith 
as near Milton, Mass. 

Michigan—Alouet, 1672, makes it designate a 
clearing, but later writers mentioned Chippewa 
micigama, large water. 

Minnesota—From Dakota Sioux word meaning 
“clouded or milky’’ water of Minnesota River. 

Mississippi—Probably Chippewa: mici, large; 
zibi, river. Tonti wrote it Michi Sepe. 

Missouri— Algonquian word, ‘‘canoe haver,’’ ap- 
plied to tribe on river which received their name. 

Montana—Latin for mountainous. 

Nebraska—From Omaha Indian name for Platte 
River, both meaning flat. 

Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 

New Hampshire—Named 1629-by Capt. John 
Mason of Plymouth Council for county in England. 

New Jersey—The Duke of York, 1664, gave a 
patent to Lord John Berkeley and Sir Geo. Car- 
teret to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. 

New Mexico—Spaniards in Mexico applied term 
to land north and west of Rio Grande. 

New York—For Duke of York and Albany who 
received patent to New Netherland from his 
brother Charles II and sent an expedition to 
eapture it, 1664. 5 

North Carolina—In 1629 Charles I gave a large 
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Source: State officials, and a new study by John P. Harrington, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
' Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


patent to Sir Robt. Heath to be called Province 
of Carolana, from Carolus, Latin name for 
Charles, A new patent was granted by Charles IT 
to Earl of Clarendon and others. Divided into 
North and South Carolina, 1729. 

oree Dakota—Dakota is Sioux for friend or 
ally. 

Ohio—Indian, great, applied to river. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw coined word meaning red 
man, proposed by Rev. Allen Wright, Choctaw- 
speaking Indian. 

Oregon—In 1765 Maj. Robert Rogers proposed to 
George III to seek Northwest Passage by travel 
from Great Lakes to ‘‘a river called by the 
Indians Ouragon.’’ In 1772 he spelled it Ourigan. 
In 1778 his associate, Jonathan Carver, wrote of 
“River Oregon or River of the West.’ In 1817 
William Cullen Bryant wrote ‘‘where roils the 
Oregon.’’ In 1822 Rep. John Floyd (Va.) proposed 
creation of Oregon Terr. Wauregan is Algonquian 
for beautiful water. Presumably Rogers and 
Carver meant the Columbia. 

Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who 
was. made full proprietor by King Charles II in 
1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king’s government owed Penn’s father, 
Admiral William Penn £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish Puerto Rico, 
Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—Red island, first named by 
Adrian Block because of its red clay. Roger Wil- 
liams suggested Island of Rhodes. His settlement, 
Providence Plantations, was also used. 

South Carolina—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota—See North Dakota. 

Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tanasi was the name 
of Cherokee villages on the Little Tennessee river. 

Texas—Variant of word used by Caddo and 
other Indians meaning friends or allies, and ap- 
plied to them by the Spanish in eastern Texas. 
Also written texias, tejas, teysas. 

Utah—From Apache word meaning ‘‘one higher 
up,’’ but applied by Spanish and English to the 
land of the Utes. 

Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
to have been named by Samuel de Champlain. The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark’s men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont. 

Virginia—Named by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—So named when western counties 
left Virginia, 1863. . 

Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means 
“erassy place’ in Chippewa. Congress made it 
Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pa., which was the site of an Indian 
massacre and became widely know by Campbell’s 
poem, Gertrude of Wyoming. In Algonquian it 
means ‘‘large prairie place.’’ 


ACCESSION OF TERRITORY BY THE UNITED STATES 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 


Division Yr. | Sq. mi Division Yr. | Sq. mi.! Division Yr. Sq. mi.! 
ritory of 1790?..|.... 888,811)|Gadsden Purchase. |1853 29,640||Midway, Wake, 
povigens Purchase.1803| 827,192/|Alaska........... 1867} 586,400}} Swan Isl., Corn 
By treaty with Hawaiian Islands. .|1898 6,423 Island & others..].... 42 
Spain: Puerto Rico....... 1899 3,435||Trust Territory of 
Plorida........./1819 coat get De oe sae: 1899 Se oe the Pacific Isl. . .|1947) 8,475 
1819 13,443} |The Dpines®.. 2) ows: i — — 
ites oe 1845} 390,144|/American Samoa., .|1899 76||Continental U. S.|... .|3,022 387 
Oregon...... . .(1846| 285,580}|Canal-Zone....... 1904 553 —|_ ——_— 
Mexican cession. , .|1848| 529,017!|Virgin Islands..... 1917 133||Grand total......|.... 3,628,130 


Land and water area in square miles. 2Includes drainage basin of Red River of the North, not part 
of any accession, but in the past sometimes eonsidered a part of the Louisiana Purchase, #Area not 
included in totals; became Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 


- How the United States Expanded Across Continent and Ocean ; 


When the War of the Revolution ended the 13 
original states—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
had a land and water area of 892,135 sq. mi., 
comprising New England, all land from Canada 
to Florida and from the Atlantic to the Mississip- 
pi. At the request of Congress (acting under the 
Articles of Confederation) the states gave their 
unorganized land to the Congress, which passed 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, and formed 
Northwest Terr., north of the Ohio river, and 
another territory south of it. 

France originally occupied and fortified a large 
area from Canada to the Gulf via the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi, which it lost to Britain 
by the Treaty of 1763 at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War, also called the French and Indian 
War, Britain yielded this territory to the U. S. 
by the Treaty of Paris, 1783. After fighting 
Indians and British in border campaigns, the 
U. S. took possession July 11, 1796. 


Louisiana Purchase 

The first accession to the United States was the 
Louisiana Purchase, 827,987 sq. mi. west of the 
Mississippi. This was held by Spain until ceded 
to France in 1800, with the proviso that it go back 
to Spain if France gave it up. Im order to free 
navigation on the Mississippi President Jefferson 
sent James Monroe and Robert R. Livingston to 
Paris to buy the isle of Orleans (New Orleans) 
and West Florida, for which Congress voted $2,- 
000,000. Napoleon, defeated in San Domingo, 
offered the vast Louisiana area. The treaty was 
signed Apr. 30, 1803; Congress ratified it in Octo- 
ber; the U. S. took possession at New Orleans Dec. 
20, 1803. The U. S. paid $11,250,000 (60,000,000 
francs), assumed claims of Americans against 
France, $3,750,000. Total cost $15,000,000 excluding 
interest. 

Nobody knew the exact boundaries. After Mar. 
10, 1804, the U. S. divided the Purchase into the 
Territory of Orleans, later the state of Louisiana, 
and the Territory of Louisiana. Included in the 
Purchase were the present state of Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi plus the port of New Orleans; 
the present areas of Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota; North Dakota except the 
northeast corner, held by Britain until the treaty 
of 1819; Minnesota west of the Mississippi; Kansas 
except a small part in the southwest; Oklahoma 
except. the Panhandle no-man’s-land; parts of 
Colorado and Montana. Sometimes Wyoming was 
claimed and the territory was thought to have 
run as far as the Pacific coast, but U. S., Britain, 
Spain and Russia had conflicting claims and settled 
them by treaty. 


Spain Gives Up Florida 

Spain, which still claimed East Florida and West 
Florida as far as Mobile, Ala:, ceded all rights to 
the U. S. by treaty Feb. 22, 1819, ratified by Spain 
1821. The U.S. gave up claims to an undetermined 
border in Texas and on the Rio Grande and as- 
sumed $5,000,000 worth of Spanish obligations _to 
Americans; total cost of the second accession, 
$6,674,057. 

Spain, Britain, France and the Americans had 
fought in this territory. Spain’s title was recog- 
nized in 1783. In 1810 the U. S. took possession of 
large areas along the Gulf, except Mobile, and 
West Florida declared itself independent and asked 
annexation. In 1814 Gen. Andrew Jackson took 
Pensacola from the British. 


Oregon Territory Organized 
Organization of the Territory of Oregon in 1848 
was not called an accession because the U. s. 
claimed title by (1) discovery and occupation; (2) 
a free interpretation of the Louisiana Purchase; 
(3) peers ae Spain, 1819, Great Britain, 1818. 
ussia, > € northern boundar. i 
by meats with Britain in 1846, amet 
The Territory extended from the crest of th 
Rockies to the Pacific coast, north of 42° N. Tate 
and included the present states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and parts of Montana and Wyoming. 

= ition of Texas as State 

1€ third accession came when the Republic 

Texas was admitted to the Union as a Peleg Dee. 
29, 1845. This was part of a Mexican state set- 
tled by many U. S. citizens. Texas declared its 
independence in 1836, was recognized by the U. S 
and applied for admission into the Union. It was 
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~ 
urn 


pounded the Rio Grande on the Southwest, 
and the Banine hed snk Areanaee Rivers on 
roughly comprised 


parts 

ing and a bit of Kansas as well as Texas of 
today, 390,144 sq. mi. Today the state has 267,- 
339 sa. mi. Texas*had declared for slavery and 
its admission was opposed by anti-slavery men. 
Since a two-thirds majority of the Senate could 
not be attained it was admitted, Mar. 1, 1845, by 
a joint resolution of Congress, requiring only a 
majority of both houses. Texas ratified the 
agreement July 4, 1845. 

Texas formally became a state Dec. 29, 1845. 
Congress gave Texas the right to divide itself 
into as many as five states ‘‘of convenient size’’ 
and sufficient population, at its own discretion. 
The Lone Star fiag of the republic has been 
retained as the state flag of Texas. It can be 
flown by the side of the Stars and Stripes, but 


pe petlcnage Territory from Mexico 


At the end of the Mexican War the U. S. and 
Mexico signed the treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo, 
Feb. 2, 1848, which gave the fourth large accession 
of territory. This included the present states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado west of the Rockies. The Gila river 
was a boundary line. The U. S. paid $15,000,000 to 
Mexico and assumed claims of U. S. citizens 
against Mexico. The claim of Texas to part of New 
Mexico territory was settled in 1850 by paying 
Texas $10,000,000. Interest increased both totals. 

Inexact boundaries and. agitation by railroad 
men for the Gila river valley to build the Southern 
Pacific led President Franklin Pierce to send James 
Gadsden as ambassador to Mexico to negotiate con- 
cessions of land. Gadsden got the Mexican dicta- 
tor, Santa Anna, to yield 29,640 sq. mi. for $10,- 
000,000 in 1853. This made the Rio Grande the 
boundary line on the South and the Colorado river 


on the West. ia Proin 7i 


Alaska was sold to the U. S. by Russia Mar. 30, 
1867, for $7,200,000 in gold, through the efforts of 
William H. Seward, secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Johnson, after much opposition. It was rati- 
fied June 20, 1867, and the U. S. took possession 
at Sitka Oct. 18, 1867. It has 586,400 sq. mi. 

The legend that the U. S. bought Alaska to repay 
Russia for allegedly preventing Great Britain from 
rendering aid to the South in the Civil War is 
without foundation. 


Hawaii Joins U. S. 

Hawaii, an independent kingdom with indepen- 
dence guaranteed by Great Britain and France in 
1844, had a revolution in 1893 and formed a re- 
public in 1894. The republic asked annexation to 
the U. S., which was voted 1898. The U. S. as- 
sumed the Hawaiian national débt of $4,000,000. 
The Territory of Hawaii was established June 14, 
1900. It has an area of 6,423 sq. mi. 


Islands from Spain 
After the 1898 war with Spain, Spain by treaty of 


Dec. 10, 1898, ceded Puerto Rico, Guam and the - 


Philippine islands for $20,000,000. An additional 
$100,000 was paid later for islands of the Philip- 
pines not .in the original treaty. Puerto Rico is a 
free commonwealth electing its own executives. 
Guam is administered by the Dept. of the Interior. 
The Philippine Islands received their independence 
July 4, 1946, as the Republic of the Philippines, and 
executed a treaty of defense with the U. S. 


Panama Canal Zone 
After the Republic of Panama was established 
the U. S. leased the Panama Canal Zone Feb. 26, 
1904, for $10,000,000 outright and annual payments 
of $250,000, which sum was increased to $430,000 
annually in 1936, and to $1,930,000 in 1955. 


Virgin and Other Islands 

On Jan. 25, 1917, the U. S. bought the Danish 
West Indies, comprising the islands of St. Croix 
St. Thomas and St. John and numerous smaller 
islands from Denmark for $25,000,000. It estab- 
lished territorial government with an elective legis- 
lature and a governor appointed by the President. 
The islands were renamed Virgin islands, the title 
first given them by Columbus. 

The U. S. also exercises sovereignty over Ameri- 
can Samoa since Nov. 1889, and Swain’s island, a 
naval station, annexed 1925. It took possession of 
Wake island in mid-Pacific July 4, 1898, and also 
owns Midway Islands, in the North Pacific. 


itr vdeo 


aa 
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-- Public Lands of the United States 


Source: Bureau of Land Management, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 
The term ‘original public domain’’ embraces all the area title to which was vested in the United 
States Government by virtue of its sovereignty. In continental United States, the ‘‘original public do- 
main’’ involved 1,442,200,320 acres of land and 20,232,320 acres of water area, which included the States 
of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and every State north ana west of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
except Texas. In addition, it included the Territory of Alaska. It was acquired in the following manner: 


ACQUISITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Cost of 
How acquired Land area! |Water area! | Total area! | Acquisition 
—_—— ny | ff 

/ Acres Acres Acres Dollars 
State cesstons (1781-1802). 0... ccc ee eae 2233,415,680 3,409,920] 236,825,600 6,200,000 
Louisiana Purchase (1803)3 5.2.0.5... cscs dees 523,446,400 6,465,280] 529,911,680 23,213,568 
PEBONEGOWORy SSRINAL Ss ones, oo, Me cies 29,066,880 535,040 29,601,920)... os eaene . 
Merson from Spain (IST9)kes .che one cena ale dae 43,342,720 2,801,920] 46,144,640 6,674,057 
Mrezon Compromise (1846)\ 0. c. eacie «sen bare 180,644,480 2,741,760) 183,386,240]...........- 
Mexican Cession (184833 ow ces cea ee aes 334,479,360 4,201,600] 338,680,960) 16,295,149 
Purchase from Texas (1850)3.........eeecseevees 78,842,880 83,840} 78,926,720) 15,496,448 
Gadsden Purchase (1853)\.2...00c0ccccersccvaces 18,961,920 26,880 18,988,800 10,000,000 
PROM ED secon tte aia Coen aye Ase wit sj clolaee tae oles 1,442,200,320 20,266,240) 1,462,466,560 77,879,222 
BsskaePuUrchase (1867). ..0 lo vecaa.s cece vies bce 365,481,600 9,814,400] 375,296,000 7,200,000 


1All areas except for Alaska are given as computed in 1912. 

2Georgia cession, 1802: 56,689,920 acres. 

8Data for the Louisiana Purchase do not include areas eliminated by the Treaty of 1819 with Spain. 
Such areas are included in the data for the annexation of Texas and the Mexican Cession. 

4This represents the drainage basin of the Red River of the North, south of the 49th parallel. 
Authorities differ as to the method and as to the exact date of its acauisition. Some hold that it is a 
part of the Louisiana Purchase. Others maintain that 1t was acquired from Great Britain, 


DISPOSITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Computed through June 30, 1955 
Source: Records of the Department of the Interior and Senate Document No. 100, 84th Congress, 
2d Session (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1956). 


Title passed from the United States: Acres Title remaining in the United States: Acres 
Promibstends i). ac 2 ede ete wee 285,000,000 Grazing districts, etc. .:........... 178,000,000 
Grants to railroad corporations..... 91,000,000 National-forests..... 6... 2+. eee nee 139,000,000 
Military bounties and private land Indian reservations..............-. 54,000,000 

BIBINS eH te oa reborn oat oek 95,000,000 National parks and monuments..... 11,000,000 
Grants to States... su. ws. we eee es 224,000,000 Military reservations.............. 14,000,000 
Cash sales and other disposals,..... 336,000,000 Miscellameougs < sis cmtire friars ie eens 15,000,000 

Total area disposed of......... 1,031,000,000 Total remaining and unentered.. 411,000,000 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Computed through June 30, 1955 


eee 
State Acres State Acres State Acres | State ~~ Acres 
Alabama. .... 5,006,626]; Kansas...... 7,794,668||N. Hampshire 150,000] |Tennessee.. . . 300,000 
Arizona...... 10.543,753|/ Kentucky,... 354.606|| New Jersey. . 210,000||Texas....... 180,000 
Arkansas... 11.936,834]| Louisiana. ... 11,431,880)/New Mexico., 12,795,337||Utah........ 7,501,737 
California,... 8,824,016,;/Maine....... 210,000}|New York... 990,000||Vermont..... 150,000 
Colorado..... 4,471,604)|Maryland,... 210,000]| No. Carolina. 270,000)| Virginia...... 300, 
Connecticut. . 180,000||Mass.....-.. 360,000||No,. Dakota,. 3,163,552||Washington.. 3,044,471 
90.000||Michigan.... 12,143,844)|Ohio........ 2.758.862||W. Virginia. . 150,000 
24,206, 16,421,963|| Oklahoma. 3,095,760)| Wisconsin. ... Et 


5\| Minnesota. 
i 6,096,970/|Oregon,..... 7,032,847||Wyoming.... »342,520 
7,416, 982|| Pennsylvania, 780,000 ae 


Swamp-and_ overflow lands, 64,897,398 acres; for common schools, 77,523,220 acres; for higher 
education and other institutions, 12,759,834; agricultural college scrip, 7,830,000 acres; for internal 
improvements (general items), 7,806,555 acres; for canals and river provements, 6,103,749 acres; 
for railroads, 57,128,531 acres; for wagon roads, 3,359,188 acres; and for miscellaneous purposes, 
6,429,590 acres. In addition, an estimated 21,457,228 acres have been reserved in Alaska for educa- 


tional purposes. 
AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1954 ENDING. JUNE 30 


ee EEEEny T EEEEEEEEEENEIET Reema’ werent 
Acres . Acres Acres Acres Acres 

7,278,281 ||1927..| 2,583,627 ||1938..] 1,361,943 |/1949... 36,969 
oe Oe Tte 97,390 |/1928..] 1,815,549 |/1939 1,088,938 |/1950... 46,127 
3,740,568 8,236,438 ||1929 1,700,950 |/1940.. 652,484 ||1951 63,059 
4,242,711 6.524.760 |/1930 1,371,073 ||/1941. 389,977 ||1952 37,506 
3,699,467 »372,696 }/1931 1,352,861 |/1942, 187,500 ||1953 39,219 
3795.863 7,726,740 ||1932 1,209,894 |/1943. 101,529 ||1954 43,432 
,620,197 7,307,034 ||1933 906,578 ||1944.. 50,506 ||1955... 37,242 
4,306,068 5,594,259 |/1934 1,123,673 ||1945.. 34,692 To 
10,009,285 4,791,436 ||1935 1,640,393 |/1946.. 29,368 ||Total, .|247,788,347 

=] 9'291/121 |/1925...] 4,048,910 |/1936..) 1,764,958 ||1947.. 25,987 

"7 ] 7.180.982 ||1926...! 3,451,105 1/1937..! 1,914,806 |11948. 18,453 


Highest Automobile Road in the United States 
The highest automobile road in the United States winds up to the 14,260-foot summit of Mount Evans 
in Colorado, according to the National Geographic Society. There scientists study cosmic rays in a 
University of Denver laboratory. Far better known and more traveled is the, second loftiest highway, 
which climbs to the top of Pike’s Peak at 14,110 feet. 


6,234,655|| Montana .  5,963,338||Rhode Island. 120,000|} Total..... 223,838,065 
4,040,478|| Nebraska . 3,458,711]|So. Carolina. . 180,000 
8,061,262||Nevada._..... 2,725,386||So. Dakota... 3,435,373 ? 


The Flag of the United States 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES + 


The Flag of the United States originated in an 
act of the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
June 14, 1777. It was not the first flag under which 
colonists fought in the American War of Indepen- 
dence, nor did it exist in this form when the Dec- 
laration of Independence was issued. 

Many different kinds of flags were improvised 
in the colonies. Some carried Latin mottoes. 
Sometimes, as in New York, the word Liberty was 
emblazoned. The Sons of Liberty in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1770 raised a plain red flag on the Har- 
vard campus. Later they placed a green pine tree 
on it. They carried this flag at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. A favorite device was a Fabsioan ake 
and one famous flag bore the legend ‘‘Don’t Trea 
on Me.” The rattlesnake was in the public mind 
Ginette, sigussied sending’ a\ca‘vo of rattlesnakes 

aZe suggested sending a 
to London Sparks in retaliation for British in- 

justice. 

3 In 1775 the Philadelphia Light Horse carried 
a standard with 13 alternate blue and silver stripes 
in the upper left-hand corner. Flags with 13 
alternating stripes were not uncommon. The Dutch 
East India Co. had a flag with 13 red and white 
stripes and a red cross on a white union as early 
as 1704 and flew it in New York harbor. There is 
ith record of a Dutch flag with 13 yellow and red 
stripes. 
In 1775 the Continental Congress appointed Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thomas 
Lynch to go to Boston to confer on a flag. They 
decided on 13 red and white stripes with the cross 
of St. George and St. Andrew on a blue field in 
the corner. This flag was raised by George Wash- 
ington Jan. 2, 1776, and was known as the Grand 
Union flag. On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress resolved ‘‘that the Flag of the United States 
be 13 stripes alternate red and white, that the 
union be 13 stars white in a blue field representing 
+ a new constellation.'’ It is believed this flag was 
used on the sea long before it reached the army. 
Some historians believe the official flag did not 
come into use until after Yorktown. 

Two legends have become associated with this 
flag. One is that Washington visited Betsy Ross 
in Philadelphia and suggested the design, which 
she then modified. changing the points of the stars 
from six to five. Historians doubt the accuracy of 
this account, which was not circulated until the 
latter half of the 19th century. The other is that 
the stars and stripes were suggested by the coat of 
arms of the Washington family at Sulgrave Manor, 
England. This tale was not heard until 1850, when 
Martin Tupper, English writer, suggested it. It 
has no basis. 

Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, claimed that he was the designer 
of the Stars and Stripes. He also designed a number 
of coins and several items of paper currency in the 
early days of the Republic. Hopkinson, born in 


Philadelphia Sept. 21, 1737, and a of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was the first native 


American composer 
Have Been So Wondrous 


and later a judge in New J and Pennsylvania. 
He played the organ and the harpsichord. He died 
in Philadelphia on May 9, 1791. 


was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in = 
in he ineld’ was takes teem the etien of — 
x ere ban significant of 


perseverance and 
were posed in a circle 
ity cert Fie Union; the ring = 

ZyD' gnify’ 5 
sti the number of the 
United Colonies, and denoted the subo 
the states to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of the 
various flags of the army and the white ones of 
the floating batteries. The red color, which in 
Roman days was the signal of defiance, denoted 7 
daring and the white purity. 4 

The flag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, on 4 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the , 
Union, Congress passed and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795 the flag should 
have 15 stripes, alternate red and white, and 15 
white stars on a blue field in the Union. The stars 
were arranged in three rows of five each. The flag 
flown on the Constitution and other ships during 
the War of 1812 had 15 stripes. 

When new states were admitted it became evi- q 
dent that the flag would become burdened with t 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after July . 
4, 1818, the flag. should have 13 stripes, symbolizing * 
the 13 original states; that the union have 20 stars, 
and that whenever a new state was admitted a 
new star should be added on the July 4 following 
admission. No law designates the permanent ar- 
rangement of the stars, but when a new state is 
mentee a new pattern is authorized by executive 
order. 

The Flag of the United States (The Stars and 
Stripes) has I3 horizontal stripes—7 red and 6 
white—the red and white stripes alternating, and 
a union which consists of white stars of five points 
on a blue field placed in the upper corner next to 
the staff and extending to the lower edge of the 
fourth red stripe from the top. The flag now con- 
tains 48 stars arranged in six horizontal and eight . 
vertical rows, each star with one point upward. 


Proper Display of the United States Flag 


Regulations for display and use of the Flag of 
the United States by civillans and civil groups 
not directly under Government departmental 
rules, were established by act of Congress ap- 
proved Dec. 22. 1942. 


When to Display the Flag—The flag should 
be displayed on all days when the weather 
permits, especially on New Year’s Day, In- 
auguration Day, Lincoln's Birthday, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Armed Forces Day, Easter Sunday, 
Mother's Day, Memorial Day half staff until 
,, Flag Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Constitution Day, Columbus Day, Veterans Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and such other 
days as may be proclaimed by the President of 
the United States; the birthdays of States (dates 
of admission); and on State holidays. 


It should be displayed daily, weather per- 
mitting, on or near the main administration build- 
ae eet public pretintien' It should be 

isplayed in or near every polling place on ele 
days. It should be displayed during school ee 
or near every schoolhouse. 


It is the universal custom to displa: 
only from sunrise to sunset on buildings ete 
stationary flagstaffs in the open. However, the 
flag may be displayed at night upon special oc- 
casions when it is desired to produce a Patriotic 
pee ae ia os peed Pee and lowered 

usly, Should not be displa: 
when the weather is inclement. eae re 


How to Fly the Flag—When the fla 
displayed from a staff projecting horizontals 
or at an angle from the window sill, bal- 
cony, or front of a building, the union of 
the flag should be placed at the ‘peak of the Staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is 


suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extending 
from _a house to a pole at the edge of the sidewalk, 
the flag should be hoisted out, union first, from 
the building. When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should be 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or so sus- 
a that its folds fall as free as though the 

ag were staffed. When the flag is displayed over 
the middle of the street, it should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an east 
bs by street or to the east in a north and south 
street. 

No other flag or pennant should be placed above 
or, if on the same level, to the right of the Flag 
of the United States, except during services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant may be flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of the Navy. 

When displayed with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, should be on the right, the 
flag’s own right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag; atthe center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number of flags 
of states or localities or pennants of societies are 
grouped, and displayed from staffs. 

When these other flags are flown on the same 
halyard with the Flag of the United States, 
the latter should always be at the peak. 
When the flags are flown from adjacent staffs, 
the flag of the United States should 
hoisted first and lowered last. No such flag or 
pennant may be placed above the flag of the United 
States or to its right. When flags of two or more 
nations are Siseley ed, they are to be flown from 
separate staffs of the same height. The flags should 
be_ of approximately equal size. 

In June, 1953, Congress passed a 
mitting one exception: 
may be flown above that 


d new law per- — 
the United Nations flag 
of the United States and 


other member natior: Unit - 
Sata s at United Nations head 


_Ohurech and Platform Use of the Flag— 
When used _on a speaker’s platform, the flag, if 
displayed flat, should be displayed above and 
behind the speaker. When displayed from a staff 
in a church or public auditorium, if it is displayed 
in the chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag should 
occupy the position of honor and be placed at the 
elergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces the 
congregation or audience. Any other flag so dis- 
layed in the chancel or on the platform should 
Placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s left as 
he faces the congregation or audience. 

When the flag is displayed from a staff in a 
church or public auditorium elsewhere than in the 
chancel or on the platform it shall be placed in 
the position of honor at the right of the congrega- 
tion or audience as they face the chancel or plat- 
form. Any other flag so displayed should be placed 
on the left of the congregation or audience as they 
face the chancel or platform. 

The flag should form a distinctive feature of the 
ceremony of unveiling a statue or monument, but 
it should never be used as the covering for the 
statue or monument. 


The Flag in a Parade—When carried in a pro- 
cession with another flag or flags, the flag of the 
United States should be either on the marching 
Tight; that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
a line of other flags, in front of the center of that 


ne. 

It should not be displayed on a float in a 
parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
a boat. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

When the flag is passing in a parade or in a re- 
view, or during the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag, all persons present should face the 
flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those present 
in uniform should render the military salute. 
When not in uniform,-men should remove the hat 
with the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the nand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
stand at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
ing the right hand over the heart. 


The Flag at Half Staff—When flown at half 
staff the fiag first should be hoisted to the peak 
and-then lowered to the half-staff position. The 
fiag should again be raised to the peak before it 
is lowered for the day. By half staff is meant 
lowering the flag to one-half the distance between 
the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe streamers 
may be affixed to flagstaffs in a parade only by 
order of the President. 

When used to cover a casket, the flag should, 
be placed so that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The flag shoula not be 
lowered into the grave nor allowed to touch the 
ground. 


The Flag in Washington—The Flag of the 
United States is flown over the White House 
daily from sunrise to sunset, whether the Presi- 
dent is in residence or out of town, and regard- 
less of weather conditions. a 

Over only the East and West Fronts of the Capi- 
tol does: the national flag fly continuously, night 
ard day. The flags over the House Office Buildings 
and the Senate Office Building fiy only from sun- 
rise to-sunset. 


The Pledge 
As revised by Act of 


I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the republic for which 
it stands; one nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 


This, the latest wording of the Pledge to the 
Flag, has developed from the original, which was 
drawn up in August, 1892, in the office of the 
Youth’s Companion, a popular magazine for young 
people, in Boston, Mass. It was first used at 
exercises on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1892 


A change in the wording authorized by act of 
Congress signed by President Eisenhower June 14, 
1954, directed attention to the original pledge and 
its history. Words added a few years ago were 
of the United States of America following flag. 
The insertion in 1954 was under God following 
nation. The first was supposed to particularize 
this country for naturalized citizens and immi- 
grant chilaren. 
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Over the Senate and House of Representatives 
wings of the Capitol the flags fiy only while those 
bodies are in session and during a recess. At ad- 
journment either at the end of a day’s work or 
or a session, they are lowered. 


Prohibited Uses of the Flag—The flag should not 
be: dipped to any perso: thing. Regimental col- 


m or . Reg 
ors, state flags, and institutional flags are to be 


dipped as a mark of honor. It should never be 
displayed with the union down save as a signal of 
dire distress. It should never touch anything be- 
neath it, such as the ground, the floor, water, or 
merchandise. It should never be carried flat or 
horizontally, but always aloft and free. 

The flag must not be used as drapery or fes- 
tooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds. 
# The flag should never fastened, displayed, 
or used for covering a speaker’s desk, or for drap- 
ing the front of a platform. It should never 
used or stored so that it will be easily torn, soiled, 
or damaged in any way. It should never be used 
as a covering fora ae never have placed upon 
it, nor on any part of it, nor attached to it any 
mark, insignia, letter, word, figure, design, pic- 
ture, or drawing of any nature. It should never be 
used as a receptacle for receiving, holding, carry- 
ing, or delivering anything. 

he flag shouid never pe used for advertising 

purposes in any manner whatsoever, nor be 
embroidered on such articles as cushions or 
handkerchiefs and the like, printed or otherwise 
impressed on paper napkins or boxes or anything 
that is designed for temporary use and discard; 
or used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
uniform. Advertising signs should not be fastened 
to a staff or halyard from which the flag is flown. 

When the flag is in such condition that it is no 
longer a fitting emblem for display, it should be 
destroyed in a dignified way, preferably by burning, 


Flags of the Army—In the Army Regulations 
four kinds of national flags are described: flags 
flown at military posts or on ships and used for 
display. generally; small flags or ensigns used on 
small boats; colors which are carried by unmounted 
regiments and separate battalions and standards 
which are carried by mounted regiments and sepa- 
rate battalions and are, therefore, smaller in size 
than colors. 


Display of Bunting—Bunting may be used to 
cover a speaker’s. desk. to drape the front of a 
platform and to decorate. premises. The Act of 
1942 reversed the historic red, white and blue of 
bunting and specified that the blue must be on 
top, with white and red below it._ 

Pontil this act was passed Americans customar- 
ily displayed bunting with red at the top. The 
historic national song, Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean, closes with ‘‘Three cheers for the red, 
white and blue.’’—Editor, WorLD ALMANAC. ] 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The flag of the President is of a dark blue rec- 
tangular background on which appears the coat of 
arms of the President in proper colors. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on board. 

When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 


to the Flag 
Congress, June, 1954 


When President Eisenhower-signed the act that 
added under God he remarked that “in this way 
we are reaffirming the trandescence of religious 
faith in America’s heritage and future; in this way 
we shall constantly strengthen those _ spiritual 
weapons which forever will be our country’s most 
powerful resource in peace and war.’’ Immediately 
after the act was signed the pledge was thus re- 
cited on the steps of the Capitol in Washington, 


The original pledge was suggested by James B. 
Upham, one of the partners of the Perry Mason 
Co., publishers of the Youth’s Companion, accord- 
ing to testimony of its editors. Chas. M. Thompson, 
an editor, 1890-1925, has written that Upham 
wrote the first draft and passed it around to 
members of the staff, who helped compress it. 
Among them was Francis Bellamy, who promoted 
patriotic activities of the Companion and gave the 
pledge national circulation. The Youth’s Com- 
panion published a history of the pledge, which 
it issued also as a leaflet, naming Upham as 
originator of the draft ‘‘afterwards condensed 
and perfectéd by him and his associates of the 
Companion force.”’ 
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Principal Rivers ue the Unie States 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Corps of Engineers, and U. S. Weather Bureau 


Alabama. ...ssecceecceeceeess 


32 
Ohio 
RUERBERY einin vints Ship .06'e,be 0.0 10 © OV ck ac ene ; 

RTP Nt SaRSGrek violbs ics ow oe vie vere, pee 


Altamaha-Ocmulgee.....---++- 


392 
WE ro 171 
ooch “ G : 500 
Bee ee cole Chattanoo : caine aoe Beir Pn agai GE A rE pase “ine 1, 450 
Big wae (Miss. sot ty 5 MUG, oxy eaicaaa, oo gle ed 
Big TD. cece eeee eoecsesee 336 
flack (MO.-APK.)..cceescevsers 280 
Black Warrior...........++++.|Junction of Locust and Mulberry 6. 178 
BYAZOS.....ccevrececsvevercss a 
Canadian.........+see+eee+++-|Colfax County, N. Mex...........++,.--+ 906 
Cape Fear. ..cccecccescor cess 202 
Cedar (lowa)..s..eseseeee 329 
“OE ee ke Set eee Missouri River........| 290 
Sire ereanrs S¥es ons: unty, WIS... -s- sees ceaeee oes Mississippi River......| 183 
Bend Orci ae ae ios ane +++» |Arkansas River....... — 
lark, ork en reilie... 2... ver Bow County, Mont...........-.-.|Columbia River....... “ 
Colorado (Ariz.) .........++... | Rocky Mountain National Park. Golo... ee i 
r Texas)........+++++.|Dawson County, Texas......... _+eee-- [Matagorda Bay: ie: ‘| "840 
Solgntta ss E aes seecceeeceese/Columbia Lake, British Columbia. ....-. Pacific Ocean......... wi 
Columbia, Upper.,.....eessees 
Connecticut...... seooveeceeees|Lhird Connecticut Lake, N. H.......... 40 
DWGOSA cos eecsaccvcsavcvncenes 
Rivers, Floyd nee ie She cae wes cee «Alabama River.;:. c= 286 
Cumberland. ......s+e+e+++++.|Junction of Poor and lover Forks, Har- = 
Delaware......s+seseeeeesse+s {Junction of Kast and’ West Branches, at|Liston Point at hi ee 
Deschutes. .......+- .|Lava Lake, Deschutes County 250 

8 Moines...... 

: Mississippi River......| 327 
DOlOreS. ...00 csc ccccccecseseee| Dolores County, Colo... ...5....eseesesd Colorado River.. 230 
Flint.... 

| Set ea Soren Pee ret River. . 265 
Fox (Wis.)...... secre sscceenee WEI Ss ofan e's sis aces A Bay< ck. cems cat 175 
French Broad,......esseeeeess 
sylvania County, N. C....,..... Rieti 210 
Genesee... 02 bielvleie's s\ee hecos's |Otter*County,) 2s y earclumashals ot Haeleeies ere) ARO ONUEMO sic n er 144 
RELLBna, ere vevelicleisisie.sie'e aie cea. N, Mex... .....+ese0s--|Colorado River. ....... 630 
Grand (Michi)ic. ccc occ ee «>+.s.|Jackson County, Mich... 2... sescueess 260 
COR RY ernie renee ei eee Lincoln County, Ky...... cece ccc esess 360 
Green (Utah-Wy0.).....cseeeee: 5 
lette County, Wyo...........5..0..-> 730 
GunmisoD.......+eeeeeeeeee0+- (Junction of Taylor and East Rivers, Gun- 
nison County, Colosici.cs.a tiem sae asters 150 
Holston....... oseeeeosseeeees {Junction of North and South pian Sul- 
livan County, Tenn...:........- $ 140 
Housatonic Town of Washington, Mass......... 148 
Hudson... Henderson Lake, Essex County, 306 
Humboldt Mouth of Bishop Creek, Elko Co., Nev....|Humboldt Sink,.... 290 
illinois Junction of Kankakee and Des Plaines 
Rivers, Grundy County, Ill........... 273 
LOWS fiers vis dinners Vie bite eies els" enoten. ses ree Bas West Branches, Mississ 
"4 oOunty, Lassi ssauoes Gen ee nee River... i 
James (N. Dak.-S. Dak.).......]Wells County, North Dakota........... poate River slow ‘ 710 
PAMEBUV A) occ eee clees aceon Rigi Ws ote rhe | and “Gowns a a 
vers, Botetou OUDLYs: Vaile aside ce ampton Roads....... 
Jefferson-Beaverhead-Red Source of Red Rock River in Beaverhead . on 
} Roe Nimaeternicie eVipiprs. b alele iter : eee wea: Ce ania pire pea River ..tic.cniee 248 
SPOMMEURESELM Rass ioTexo'e ele eld cleyelwn ie 3lue Mountains, ge ‘ounty, Oreg.. ..|Columbia Rice aiecevatene 
RSanawlineiin we vo.c clvactec ce nas Junction of New and Gauley Rivers, Fay- ein ae 
ette County, W. Vaiv.. cia. sien eee lO RIVED. os cc ccesen 
Kanawha-New....... ache et acai Junction of North and aay Forks of a2 
emniahie oc. yas ee & Cig eecs Ohio River. .......00. 352 
Missouri River......:. 169 
Kennebec. . 
Kentucky. Atlantic Ocean,... 164 
Klamath . Ober eee c | Taice Bee ae SETA Ey TIN” Cpa ba cere OL RUNGE) Sierecere i lorecare 259 
Little Colorado = Nai ama rtmnte Tociee boas ane 
Littie Missouri 560 
Merrimack. 

Atlantic Oceaiy:. 110 
Sk eater ae a Naren '- 
Minnesota 625 
Mississippi . eS on 
Mississippi, Upper. To mouth of Missouri R. 1,171 
Missouri eter Bhs aiss ach eleieisieie sieruie'e bce Mouth of 5 W Pass. . 3,872 
Miseourt- rRed ROCK... o0.es seve Source of Red Rock Oe ae ‘Mont... ...: * Toast Bivens sree 3388 

BPO Mom eee sicsiless SoCUNaEA Junction of Alabama and Tombigbee oper ieaey 

Rivers. Baldwin County. Ala. Mobile Bay..... Daletelete 33 


: 
3 
; 


oy eae 
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Serer eee 
River E Source, or Upper Limit of Length Outfiow Miles 
Mobile-Alabama-Coosa........- pee bs ares snd Oostanaula “ys 
vers, vies, AGN) GRC eh, stolen dts < ) ‘eon wides aed 
MOUS WKivrticsivln oa. ole vdie.cicreiele tie ee e * peg West Branches, a ae ‘ at: 
meida County. Me este ne ctelaisis etecen) EEGSOM Wage aways 48 
Monongahela. ........seceee0s Junetion Pet a Rivers, oe 2 
Ws ihe on C unty, BiG. aravew asters Ohio River.....ses+0+| 128 
. |Ohio River..... 110 
. |Sabine Lake. 280 
Arkansas River. 460 


Pamlico Sound........| 260 
Kanawha River.......| 255 
M 


wees thee eecceroeees 


ENLODERDIS: ors Sd lare tops clatio e.0'g15 ouri River 431 
North Canadian, .372 222202003: Canadian Ps os caee aeeee 
North Platte..... We easiness sv eee y eS 
.|Platte River........--| 618 
Pasar c vive seaseeies ares Nueces Bay...... soeee| 338 
psbnstieiclotel aorta elec escisie. p's visa Bip Monougabels Misélsalppt Riven seen 
Obio-Allegheny,........eeeee- Lee SL ite Mississippi River.....,.| 1,306 
Osage Missouri Rivelsnsss +-| 500 
Red River. . aia 605 


Snake River. 


Lee See, “ae } Rio Grande. . Ono nageas 735 
2 ITD Sor CEOS : | |Junetion of Yadkin and Uwharrie Rivers, . 


Montgomery County, N. C.........+. Winyah Bay..........| 233 
Pee Dee-Yadkin,....... Retin eto WKtauen: COUNTY ANG Oliiwnte vas cine e er: Winyah Bay......... -| 435 
Pemigewasset...,.......206 ...|Profile Lake, Grafton County, N. H...... Merrimack River.....- 70 
Penobscot........-.+-+ tilii..|Junection of East and West Branches|, 

COWOY, Maines. 55,2 55-0 0s -apreie eaves ‘Atlantic Ocean,.......| 101 
Platte....cceseseceescesceeess|sunction of North and South Platte 

Rivers, North Platte, Nebr............ Missouri River........| 310 

Potomac, ...eee0+-+sceeeeeeeee- {Junction of North and South Branches, 
hire County, W. Va...........- Chesapeake Bay.......| 287 
POWGEr. ...cesccesceecsseoee- Junction of South wat Middle Forks, 

Johnson County, WY0.......-......+. Yellowstone River,....| 375 j 
peppnaunock: AALS . |Faquier and Ra ealannceks Counties, Va.|Chesapeake Bay......- 185 | 
Red (Okla.-Tex.-La.) . |Junction of Prairie Dog be and North | 

Forks, Tillman County, Okla..,....... Mississippi River......| 1,018 
Red River of the North........|Junction of Otter Tail aud Bois de Sioux ; 

Rivers, Wilkin County, Minn......... Lake Winnipeg........| 545 + 
Republican.......+.....-++..-.|Junction of North Fork and Arikaree 

River, Dundy County, Nebr sees Are Kansas River.........| _ 248 ; 
Rio Grande.....+.+.-s+e+e+e+- (San Juan County, Colo........-........ Gulf of Mexico.,......| 1,885 
RORMOKCMaisie.co.asie Bice es telcieetele Junction of Nori and Bouth Forks, Mont- 4 

gomery County, Va....... Sarde We eval Albemarle Sound,.....| 380 I 
Rock SIL SNA. Vatelss teniae sisies | Washington County, Wie. 5 5cc oc:etistenas) Mississippi River,.....| 300 
Sabine. .......-..cccceeeeeee. |JUDCtion of South and Caddo Forks, Hunt } 

County, Texes cnc as Big cata eiateloiows-atave Sabine Lake. . 380 

S8 COMne EE ARO COPORE siskiyou County, Calif... . Suisun Bay..... 382 
Upper 8t. hols aoe Wi 3 Samet | River. 164 
. [Iron Count Pa ane bp Sane : |Mississippi River. 425 
, |Lake Botae iene County, Fila... sGiaatie Ocean,. 276 
Hilisanie County Ses A6c5 TOON OOS Lake Michigan, . 210 j 
Sree Camaiy inka on ae Snake River...:......| 420 
‘|Junction of Bout. ‘and’ ‘Middle’ Forks, 

Madera County, Calif.............0-. Suisun Bay.........+-| 350 
San Juan.........+.-se0+0ee0- |ollver Lake, Archuleta County, Colo. Colorado River......++ 360 
Santee. ...+sceeceseeeeecesees (JuUnCtion of Wateree and Congaree Rivers, 

Richlan wane ss Se I Se Binease as aun ees Oe: ES 
Santee-Wateree-Catawba.......|McDowell County, N. C.,............+. antic Ocean......++ 
fe vaitignes me secceessvecceses |[vunction of Seneca and Tugaloo ‘Rivers, 

Anderson County, S..C...........0005 Atlantic Ocean.,......| 314 
Schuylkill......+++.+.+e+.+.-- |Near Tuscarora, Schuylkill County, Pa. : ; |Delaware River. ; -| 131 

GLO unas as aa ‘Auglaize County, Ohi0. ss eves ce eccee ;|Ohio River 
Shenandoah. ‘|Junction of North and South ‘Forks’ at 
Riverton, Va......... 5 


Cheyenne County, Colo......... 


(Gy ee On 5 Ocean aia eeton County, ‘Wyo. : 
mA unction o: () vers a 
South Fork Shenandoah. Port Re apie 1 “d hiddie forks, Park Shenandoah River..... 100 
secccccecoes [UUnCtION O uth an e For! ar 
STAD = « 8 - County, Co! ol9 eae Shanty Ne Platte River «esse ees 424 
ANNS.....-eseeeeeeeee+ [Otsego Lake tsego County, N. ¥.,....- esapeake Bay..... oe 
ee oe ienetion ot “North and Log ‘iver, Charl- 
ton ere vy, Oe Pietra ialqiniovestel evsieiate erehets cut of eae Pioela\ere oe Be 
re ee ea eeeeeeee|Lippah County, Miss...........1-se00- azoo River....... aie 
i anorcen lore) viclelels 01s o's" leibielee Near Embry in Paulding County, Ga..... |Alabama River........ 268 
Tar-Pamlico........-seeeesees Fersoe County, ee arises Hgision Pamlico Bay.......... 215 
DDESSEE. ..eeeeeseeeeseveees vUnCtION O ni 
3 e : Rivers, Knox County, Tenn.,........- [Oblo River.........-.| 652 
‘ennessee-. .eeeee. {Junction 0; orth an esi ‘or! 0) 
= vropen Broad Bienen ered, 1Fane ivanteCounty. »N.C. |Ohio River.......0++ 862 
cove ction of East an est For! onroe 
2 A A Adie Se Caasty: ue ss aid South Works, ‘Si Mobile River. ......+. 409 
ngu ates ction of North an ui ‘or! er- 
ESOT Sys ORR aeons County. Wye Oi eease Yorke icack Yellowstone River.....| 246 
Trini oovceecore ction of East an est For aut- 
io. seineee ase ee County, Tex.. .....|Galveston Bay......-.| 360 
Wabash.. as «s+ {Ohio River,. .%1s es eartiee 475 
Washita......... be Sern eR TE COMO Tee a ait erase Red River......e+es0:| 500 0 
Aged nD 0; to) al 0 
ae en ee or sas veomerset County, Maine............. |Penobscot River.,..... 112 
White (Ark.-Mo.).........++..|Madison County, ATK... ...........+.0% Mississippi River......| 690 
Willamette... ccreverecesers Sunckon < oe Coast and Middle Forks, near 
Pougene, OFe.. oe ccc cc we es cess ee ece Columbia River....... 190 
| Wisconsin... ..... ssseeeee++|Le Vieux eposert, ‘Vilas Gounty, Wis......|Mississippi River. 11.:.| 430 
Yazoo..... SelM aiaiiie btelele ov e/eibiein | PALUCHIOM AOL Tallahatchie and’ Yalobusha 
Rivers, Leflore County, Miss.......... eee River. ae 


VellowStOne.....+ceecersever>+ (Park County, WY0..........serense oo River... 


YUKBOD. wes cece cess scerscvces: 


Dams in the United States—Volume and Purpose — 5 
OVER 200 FEET IN HEIGHT 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 
Pilg ee Diner Oaoe in dl ale in feet, between lowest point in foundation and top of dam, exclusive 
i er projections 

etyength-- Overall length of barrier in feet; main dam and its integral features as located between 
meee rots! volume in cubic yards of all material in main dam and ‘its appurtenant works. 

Year—Date structure was originally completed for use. 

River—Main stream. $ 
| Purpose: OS ee de ea conta ae Production; N—Navigation; WS—Water 
Supply: RR—River Regulation; ie 

Pavontheses after name with type of dam are Bureau of Reclamation projects indicated as follows: 
(C)—Concrete; (E)—Earth; and (M)—Masonry. 


Name of dam State - River 
Boulder) (C)....|Ariz.-Nev.. i ned Fone th oleae 
Geta (G ¢ <r ae he Ee Calif Sacramento... 0.20.06: 602 
las ones (COR Vera Mont South Fork, Flathead. . 
pees Coulee (C)....... sh Columbia....... 


Lake Shannon. 5 akKeme. on nent 
Anderson Ranch (E - ne South Fork, Bois 2 
“LEGS a et ae Ss : ..|North Santiam......... 454 


POW EOiticc visicce cok aps wal tage y DRAG cette setniansedane ooh 430) 

O’Shaughnessy.......... Calif Praohainie a a ee ae 

Mud Mountain (Stevens). pasahy Seats IW DIte et mies Minette eae 

Owyhee (C) ceca. 4... POW 2 hacer OVE 5 Orne aed cio 

TOA aS? aerate Wash eaayere Skagitio sry c 0 sete.) diace 

Ban Gabriels ssc. ine. Calta... San Gabriel,..2.......= 

Wi) Seo OS ee N= Fito Rondout Creek........ 

PPR COUNE Seed gists sar oy ehere « Calif“. sv) Pacoima Creek......... 

PRG Ie eeekaa gt secs win weve bys Calltee aes Mokelumne. =. 62 0a. oh. 

ATTGWOCE (CO) io. sire oe ew {daho..... (BOISG specne eg ONE 354 636 ,000|Irr_ 
INFEVEESIME . wi ook ee ee by ee dooce INevorsink er tieveis cbs 11,484,000 ye 
DNCKVAreaK oe ees fdaho,.... IB OIG ca wake olor naka 6,300,000) FC-Irr 
BOSOM es ve aiccess ss ‘Calif... . | American i... asactens i ‘030, nt FC-Irr-P-WSs 
DENGAN rehire sha ajals) w.srs « s,0 1.00) 0 ners South Boulder Creek. . pete Ws-Irr 
PACECL OTe apes es te ons act Hipiste: sof VOSS! Sara] NISC UBL Ys on eee ine P 


Merced... . >. 


Exchequer..... .|Calif. . 3 
j .|Cherry Creek 
-|Lewis 


0,000 
330,000 Irr-P 
Cherry paadey 000,000 


Yale. Wash... .|Lewis...°.:. 
Morris. ye SaniGabriel.. a0. st eaecice 
Salt Spring ‘alif. .|North Fork, Mokelumne 
Buffalo Bill (Shoshone) (C) Wyo SROSHOHEL c <-c:oe dens 
Parker (GC) ec leas. . Ariz.-Calif.|Colorado,...-......... 
“ath (C) ie Ga Le OF San Joaquin oe... oi. 
PUWECONIGR rosie we a ihe (Penna. cs Wathgs sta aaah =. o- 
Merwin (formerly Ariel)..|/Wash..... Te WiSin, au etae que caine 
Green Mountain (B)..... Colo. scar 3G rivets aveeels cee nates 
COT in er Wx Giniies parassed sR suaeeat ahs Coen : 
SEE 03 ae INT. Yeecale ciel] ERTOTUS ©. crcealis er ene 1,843 5, ws 
POOMPMIEUAULOR, vin. vivisle 4 ow cf IN» Neves es Bast Branch. Delaware... 10,470,000|FC-RR-WS- 
Hlephant Butte (C)...... N. M.-Tex. ee Grande. cs ake 629,500) Irr-P 
Horse Mesa (C)......... KE... teihs a [SALU., sce ete oie Pais eee 
REMBOVIC EO): fewhs sce cee a Golo Bente ke Sostadle over gery iro oa 
Conia s [Sa at ene Crototcnrctraci: « ces See 
Monticello (C).......... Calif. oo. Putah Creek 2.3 (ass 
BeMnOeN(C) Ws North: Platte...f6u.s ext 
Bull Shoals. ...... Hons AD. «|| WIG). give aresacet tue neato 
Bartlett (C.)... Verde . aise eens noe 
South ee: . South Fork, Holston. 
Cogswell . .|West Fork, San Gabriel. . 
Don Pedro. . «| Tuolumne... .\aele weeeee 
Roosevelt (M). , Balt ssc, cme 
S00) a a . | Mass . |Swift. 3 
JCA SY: Si nt ee ta ae } .. +... |Cottonwood . 
@achuma ()e.... ows Cc Santa Ynez. 5 
Marshall Ford (C & E).. Colorado (Texas) , 
Cushman No. 1......... North Fork, Skokomish . |275 
Lake yy EOL eenth Fork, Yuba...... 
DI SMEURVOR Serie e =< eects | ERY sussg nes (DEK osc ae eee ee 
Sater B aii esac. ss. Ska sits. vagina Cee bmcee te 
PUCOV DAE i kpc 6 erecta North Platte... ..6...../265), 763) 1,640,000|Irr ~*~” 
Norris. ‘line’ 
Cobble Mountain...‘ 1 !.!|Mass..... |Little. 2.21.22 222122: 
pane a SAN PRY 
Palisades (E) . White.» oe gases 
Harry L. Englebright.. put Rokk pa 
estan ies oy AO ge ee ee -Wash Columbia (sen eenen 
Eook-out Point ey ea Coyote pe eee wera 
Wolf Creek. ... 


Olive Bridge. 
Big Tujunga. 


Fort Peck. ... 

Coolidge....... 

Stas me See Hneh ns aie : 
antahala...... ck. oe. N.'Os, R 

Mount Morris. N. § : cate 

Big Creek No.7 ........ Calif San Joaquin . 

GOMCOMNO Is cee. oan Calif.....,|/Klamath. 

ORG MAKCT oss ek oa cls Washi... Spokane. 

cas Xo DSc a aaa wee ees ATE Ric care North Fork 

oer net TiC aa RS S ee Saftey a nes 

Medertefeapiemcssne iste TIN. 0's ou 
MIARG WEN ote cr, ees ts, Ga.-S Savennanes oa 


4;430,00 
.C...|Savannah........: is -FC- 
orcas (Gimssicccsc sf. |Wyo...... North Platte 440 mee y Pos 


- 
* 
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State | River Volume Purpose 
pt Golo... »./Ofistream. . , 5. .sit, ~- 
Pee Wash..... North Fork, Skokomish. . |24 70 000 Pp 
River... Calif... 12. Bear River............ 965| _ 988,500/P 
arene. . Halen. To, i oa ene a 3| 1,304 2,830,000 irr-WS 
Rat EIp ee ee Pere | Ws Vain ce LG wconoke ds Os 575,000|FC 
Calderwood............- ena va. . Little Tenn essee........ ; 
Blakely Mountain....... 1 oa Oo eek = bea e $00 390 000lF 


Bartord Dam: <p ai. eel 


ROU REBUM), ath arse: tiacemm tens = WO. .s es OFT Sa Pe Dice 
LOPE Gs ¢. Cae ‘Calif... .. Alameda Creek........ 
RRND OD rs ae cs ce es os Viabo ic SA nigh... 2 oro. ir oe 
Canyon Ferry (C)....... Mont... = <:- MUSSOUP eies scatters ae 
SPAPTINGAD. 2 bes. te en. \ eee, ee Deerhield= oink tees a 
Ben PAplO:.. cscs ee. Calif... .. San Pablo Creek......., 
HaneVincente> ws... s-i-- Calif. -....|San Vincente Creek... °. 
PU CAPAVIO’ Sofie fo 'sTieceaee Wash..... BNUSQUANY <9 eccnes couse 
Bouquet Canyon........ Calite 77... Bouquet Creek 
Wanship-(B)s2. Ao. oes Utah... WS Dehc serra eta Bele va 
ANBtGOONR), sche es ewes SRE ochre LOW AR os wt oe ote ae 
Wheesman.. =. hae eas Colo 5 South Platte...... 
Yadkin Narrows.......-. ING Osere ote WAGKAM sorte nielecns 
Upper San Leandro...... Calne tor San Leandro Creek 
Oar Greek oot y eae NAGE... East Fork, Tuckasegee. . 
Pathfinder (M).......... Wyo-Nebr.| North Platte 

Carter Lake No. 1 (BE)... ‘i > plOffstream ... 5.) scan 
Lake Loveland..... . Sweetwater . 
Santeetlah...... N. C. IGHEORR Rie oof ntrer tgs 
Garrison........ CTT Bes Simoes oe 
Mathews (Cajalco = |Cajalco: Creek's cars. » 
Copper Basin.... eb ae oa | Gaes racic ere eee Ouok oS aN 


South Fork, Nashua... .{208} 1,476 7 Ws 

North Platte:?.. 2 f.0°m. 207| 4,640| 3,020,000|1-P-FC 

a RR ere Sens ecto AIO S 207| 1,260 120,500}Irr-P 
TORNCKBES ac cae yeh ess 5 206] 8,422| 6,938,000) FC-N-P-RR 


ie 
Taylor Park (E)........ 


Tiber (E).........-: Citta VTUSHOUES eircee s pisie 2 Shurcps 205} 4,300] 10,000,000|Irr-FC 
Cedar Bluff (E)......... Pismoky ell se: wee 204/12,560|} 8,488,600)Irr-FC 
iBYa) Thy ET. poe ae ee Seopa omc French Broad.........- one 1,705 684,300) FC-P-RR 
PSTRET GOW Wepre ci-¥.cieat sores © Little Missouri......... 202} — 92. 300,000) FC-P 


 aeeeee..--|/Mont...../Flathead........-....- 0 
WVUAMA ice ales reGisie atts Al Tallapoosa. . . 1200} 2,000 ,000|P-RR 
MIAVIS ICE) care eet. ee oe .|Colorado..... .|200] 1,600] 4,360,000; P-RR-Irr 
TE ETE Os Eien set owe ore Ralston Creek. . -|200] 1,175} 2,175,800) WS-Irr 
Lake Arrowhead........ Little Bear Creek .|200 850) 1,300,000) Irr-P 
WV SIGEIS cele iis ono) ppialltante =. Big Pigeon..... . .|200 870 184,200,P 
Dale Hollow... ........- ONG ee, So Con 200| 1,717 573,800 FC-P 
Stone Canyon.......... “|Stone Canyon Creek... ./200) 1,100) 2,660,000 WS 
Mulholland.,.......-... Weid Canyon.,........ 200 933 173,500 WS 


St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Projects, U. S. and Canada 
Speed of construction on_ the St. Lawrence Project encompasses the 40-mile area of the 
Seaway Project and its related St. Lawrence International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
Power Project will make first power available by River between Massena and Ogdensburg. The power 
September, 1958, and seaway navigation by 1959. pool makes it possible for the United States Sea- 
The Seaway Project (authorized_by Congress, 1954) way Development Corp. to construct the Long Sault 
is being undertaken by the United States and Canal around power dams. Downstream in the 
Canada -te—provide a channel for ocean-going all-Canadian section and upstream at Iroquois the 
vessels as far inland as Duluth via the St. Canadian Seaway Authority is dredging and con- 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. The Power structing waterways, locks and facilities. The St. 
Project is being developed by the Power Authority Lawrence power plant in the United States will 
of the State of New York and the Hydroelectric have an installed capacity of 940,000 kw. 
Power pce tas yanade. are be ier The American officials are: 
About $1 billion is invested in e combine 
projects. The Seaway will cost about $400,000,000, {Bt Lawrence ota e ie aa ce bp - 
shared by the Seaway Development Corp. of the i Bes) NN COTS Seen Se Wi C SAG 
Admin., Martin W. Ottershagen, Deputy Admin., 
United States and the St. Lawrence Development Raymond F. Stellar, engineer. Field office, Massena 
Corp. of Canada, to be repaid out of ships’ tolls. 1 Be p » eng: : , , 
The Power Project will cost about $600,000,000, ae 
paid by bonds sold by the State of New York and Power Authority of the State of New York— 
the Province of Ontario, and repaid by power sold Robert Moses, ch.; William Wilson, vice ch.; 
ties within a radius Charles Poletti, John E. Burton, Edward H. Case, 


to industries and municipali r c 
of 150 miles. William S. Chapin, Gen. Mer., Secy.; J. Bureh 
Extensive works are necessary to overcome the McMorran, Chief Engineer; Thomas F'. Moore, Jr., 


bottlenecks to navigation from Ogdensburg to Counsel, Henry B. Taliaferro, Director of Power 
ocean-going vessels may enter. Utilization; William H. Latham, Resident Engineer 


Montreal,-so that 
A depth of 27 ft. is required. Canada will deepen (Massena, N. Y.); Uhl, Hall & Rich, Boston, engi- 


the Welland Canal from 25 to 27 ft. The Power neers to Power Authority. 
‘ High Cost of Uranium 


Reports on prices for uranium in the first half uranium oxide sold for $1,682 per lb. of Uranium 
of 1956 showed that Uranium 235 cost about 235 and normal uranium metal with 0.7% of 
$11,350 a pound or $22,700,000 a ton. The raw ore Uranium 235 sold for $18 a lb., or $2,545 a lb. 
containing 0.25% uranium oxide sold for 1. cent of Uranium 235. By law Uranium 235 cannot be 
a lb, or the equivalent of $697 for each lb. of sold but is leased by the Atomic Energy Com- 
Uranium 235. Mill concentrates containing 90% mission for $25 a gram. 
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United States—Reservoirs 


Reservoirs 
WITH CAPACITY OVER 250 BILLION GALLONS 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 


in the’ United States 


Capacity—For full reservoir at highest controlled stage. Area—For water surface of full reservoir. 


Wear—Year of completion. (*) Under construction. River—Main stream. 


eee cit sation; FC-Flood Control; P-Power Production; N-Navigation; WS-Water Supply; 


RR-River Regulation. 


Capacity 
Reservoir Location River Yr. Purpose ss peta 
Lake ae (Hoover)... ..|Ariz.-Nev......- Colorado « oh) 6s 0. 1936|FC-RR-P-WS/29,827,000] 9,719 
Oaha oe UIE) eases Melis he So: Dak ie. sae Missourl). 247.2% (*) |FC-Irr-P-N. .}23,600,000} 7,691 
Garriso ME eas Ni Dalat. poise Missouri......... 1954|FC-Irr-N-P [23,000,000| 7.495 
MUBUEMECOK so sities. sae visle « Monitwetaalien hex Missouri. ........ 1940|FC-P-N-Irr |19)400,000} 6,322 
Roosevelt Lake (Grand Irr-P-RR- 

Res aot one Wish sas. eer Columbia........ 1942} FC-N 9,402,000] 3,064: 
Port Randall. :......... SOs DEK st. aerate Milssourt. Vier eae (*) |FC-Irr-N-P 6,300,000] 2,053) 
Lake Cumberland (Wolf 

3235.9) 0 Bee 1 epee eae res oe Cumberland...... 1950/FC-P 6,089,000] 1,984) 
PGP Ky eae a 6,003,000} 1,956 
Lake Texoma eon): 5 5,719,000} 1,864 
Bull ‘Shoals. .. | Ark 5,408,000 1,762 

Stace. « ;493,000} 1,464 
“SUN ea ae 4'407,000] 1.436 
Lake Okeechobee 4,054,000] 1,321 
McKee Bend.... a 4,040,800] 1,317 
Hungry Horse.......... 3,468,000} 1,130 
Maple! Rocks. o..-....-. P-FC 3,462,000] 1,128 
Ac) 0 © ES C2) Va-N.'C. ine. e: Nouraes cick omer 1953|FC-P-N 2,808,400 915 
Clark Hil Ret do Ga-8. c eee. Savannah Bel? Seah oe FCPN 2,900,000 945 

Ae Re oni a-5. tia ae so tORVARN Os pc oe -IN-. 
Lake Ouachita (Blakely Pee a OT eee 
GUNtAIN) 0h. ! Uachita.....csw. 53) FC-P 2,768, 102 
PROXAPRADR eects os ees Sulphur. oc a0.s oe 1954/FC-WS 3'658'300 805 

TR Goatees Glingh!. >... oa ces 1936|FC-P-RR 2'567,000| 836 
STSEOME Mai s,< cee ets a os Chattahoochee. .. .|1955)/FC-P-N-WS | 2,554,000 832 
Elephant Butte......... .|Rio Grande....... eae Irr-P-FC 2,185,000 712 
Pensacola. ............. Grand (Neosho) .. .|1940/FC-P 2,176,000 709 
foes age thd (Saluda) . 5 Pemipies. 5 Set gee 1830] = 2,115,000 689 

3 fd ene Oot an OER eres eels 
Heke of ee Ozarks = CR A:008.000 504 
agnell)... Osage ic. cee kw 1931|P 
eee Ferry x Missouri. Ente nce Aare ey ake Rtas Pets 
ei take? eTatacee: 2 Tr PSicse aieceteebtanseae ad 
oe ‘AZO! 3)FC-P 2,017,500 657 
MU OUN ic tievaine < orm .|North Platte. .....}1941]/Irr-P-FC 2,000,000 652 
- Oe North Fork.......|1944 "983" 
Lake Travis (Marshall ps pees ¥, 053.008) — ase 
STR cates bras Colorado..,...... Heese Irr-P-FC-RR 
rang Mohave (Davis).. Colorados.; sete & 1950|P-RR-Irr i S30 $50 ees 
Dale Hollow ag Obey Re A 1943 FC-P 1,706,000] 556 
take Martin i as aceite a Snake... s.aeae ees IRR 1;700;000] 554 
us oi 3 Ree Al Tallapoosa........ 1926|P-RR 
Monticello=............ Putah Creek...... ” Irr-Ws reiting 38} 
COnio. ep ae ] Little Tallahatehie,|1940 FC 15569.900] 512 
Mherokees sc... c=. k a 1 Holston. ......... 1942|FC-P 1/565,000] 510 
Pend Oreille (Albeni Falls) Pend Oreille. ..... 1953) FC-RR-P 1/542'000 503 
BGURIAR hn isos. ss ss French Broad..... 1943] FC-P-RR 1;514;000] 493 
MOMTAOWEE ons cscs sss. Little Tennessee. . .|1944|F-C-P-RR 1/444'000|- 470 
ROSS wees sees esse ‘iSkagitees 2 eee cn 1949] P-FC 1,405,000] 458 
alisades «ss... So. Fork, Snake (*) |P-FC 1,400,000] 456 
ULC Sens any... cea -11909 1/398;000] 456 
Papen yell Salt..ci%. i. cttipucets 1911 Irr-P-FC 1'382'000 450 
Tiber ae, Missouri River... .} (*) |Irr 1,337;000| 436 
McNary. - Colum biaiaateiricts .}1953]Irr-N-P 1/370,000] 446 
: a a ae Yalobusha........ 1954| FC 1,337,400 436 
Take Almanor........... No. Fork, Feather. |1927]P 1/308:000] 426 
Fort Gibson... 2.2... Grand (Neosho)... |1949]FC-P-ws 1,287,000] 419 
qual - ng. ans tee Offstream. . .|1949] Ter 1,275,000 415 
Quabbin (Winsor)... 2. ‘|Switt.. 1939| Ws 1,274'000] 415 
Penkiller Ferry... *|Tiinois.. | 1952|FC-P 1,230,000] 401 
Flat head Lake (Kerr). Flathead 1938] P-Irr 1,219,000] 397 
San Carlos (Coolidge)... ||/ Gila. ave ana 1928|Irr-P 1/210,000] 394 
ee SODOSno nnn Tennessee. ....... 1936) N-FC-P 1,150,000 375 
Watts Bar... 0.2.2 o Tennessee........ 1942|N-FC-P 1;132/000| 369 
Qwynee.. 020s : Owylhent 3 eniee 1932|Irr 1;120;000] 365 
Belong ott CONE Ft Cee 1955|FC-wSs-Irr | 1/097'600| 358 
Plek w/c g .|Tennessee. ....) |: 1938] N-FC-P 1,091,000] 356 
Qologah.« s.s- ees Ola, Verdigris.... 2... *) |FC-WS 1,021,000] 333 
Guntersville sw... Ala. Tennessee... 2)... 1939]N-FC-P 1,019,000] 332 
Poeeodtilc Bim........ Frinity (aim Fork)|1955/"C-Ws 1,016;200] 331 
Sines ett : North Platte...... 1909] Irr 1,016'060] 331 
Seminoe. Ree |. Ws North Platte Rela 1939|Irr-P 1,012,000] 330 
Pine rat sted American BT che Ho ae 1,010,000] 329 
ME ens wo ieee « RINGS, 8. cua we tie —Irr- 
Buchanan (Hamilton)... . 2 oloradoe.. sea 1938 P-ROIrr 1,000,000 326 
MBOYSP Dl. sila see Srey 992,500 323 
Winnigoshish . is eemanrs,| Mississippian ere Tes Nee EO 00 316 
Bayou Badcau. } “}1949 ve 968,000} 315 
pe caines. ; Rc (*) NEP 7,9) 315 
fake Marlo ante 41 P-N-FC 960,700] 303 
Conte’ (acini HsoReRSE" | 48000) 
Harlan ‘Oeanty oar i 1903 |Irr $50,000 3 
Jackson Lake, | 0.22227. titi 850,000| 276 
aoe pie, wei Ra le ae re Cypress apeks (*) FC-WS B45’ 100 one 
Upper Klamath Lake. |) ;!Oregon. |. 12.7) TL hoe eee a Lt-FC-P $00,000 261 
wee 8 6 bs 0 we @ ole ‘ 250 


United States—Hydroelectric 
Hydroelectric Power, 


Source: Federal Power Commission 


FEDERAL HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS 


Federal hydroelectric plants continued to expand 
their services in 1956, as projects that had been 
in the making for years came into use. At the 
beginning of the year plants had a capacity of 
11,328,370 kw. as against 10,266,120 kw in 
1954. The Federal Power Commission reported that 
construction begun or under way in- 1956 would 
account for 3,642,500 kw additional, Initial capacity 
of 16 new plants would be 2,495,000 kw, with pro- 
vision for ultimate capacity of 3,298,000, which, 
with ultimate additions to older plants, would in- 
crease the Federal capacity nearly 50%. 

Following were the installed capacities of Federal 
hydroelectric plants at the beginning of 1956, as 
classified by river basins: 


Columbia ...... 4,079,220 White ......... 230,000 
Tennessee ..... 2,636,140 Roanoke ...... 218,000 
Colorado ...... 1,631,000 Red ..........+ 162,000 
Missouri ....... 712,450 Arkansas ...... 79,000 
Cumberland 631,500 Mobile-Ala. . 74,000 
Sacramento-San Rio Grande ... 55,800 

Joaquin ..... 490,860 Brazos .......- 30,000 
Savannah ..... 280,000 St. Mary’s .... 18,400 


The largest Federal plant in operation is Grand 
Coulee, Columbia River, Washington; second 
largest, Hoover, Colorado River, Arizona-Nevada; 
third largest, McNary, Columbia River, Oregon- 
Washington, which has surpassed Bonneville. 
Federal agencies operating hydroelectric plants are 
Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, National Park Service 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Tennessee Valley Authority is a corporation 
created by act of Congress May 18, 1933. The act 
instructed TVA tc take oyer Wilson Dam and a 
60,000 kw steam plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in 
the interest of national defense, and to develop 
fertilizer for agricultural improvement, install 
flood control, aid navigation, produce hydroelec- 
tric power for sale, support research in chemistry, 
chemical engineering and metallurgy, conserve 
natural resources, including forestry, fish and 
game; aid industrial and community development, 
supervise employee housing, and cooperate with 
state and local governments for the general wel- 
fare. It develops electric energy by both water 
power and steam. 

TVA is financed by appropriations by Congress 
and by revenue derived from the sale of electrical 
energy and fertilizer. Originally also bonds cov- 
ered funds advanced by the U.S. Treasury and 
RFC, now being repaid. Source and disposition 
of TVA funds for 22 years, 1933-55 in millions: 


Received from appropriations, 


bonds, ete. ..5...-+-- eters $2,015 
Received from gross revenués...... 1,239 
Total receipts .....--.1-teeeeeeee $3,254 
Invested in plant ....-s- +. serene 1,812 
Expended- for operations ......---- 1,097 
Repaid to U.S. Treasury ..-....-- 179 
On hand, cash, receivables, etc.... 166 
$3,254 


When TVA summarized 22 years of development 
at the end of its fiscal year, June 30, 1955, the 
whole system had an installed generating capacity 
of 7,809,985 kw 45% in hydro plants and 55% in 
steam plants. New construction was expected to 
give the integrated system 10,500,485 kw. by De- 
cember, 1957. A great part of its electrical energy 
was delivered to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
while 148 municipal and rural cooperative systems 
distributed more than 12 billion.kwh to business, 
industries and farms in fiscal year 1955. 

In fiscal 1955 the net investment in the power 
plant, after depreciation, was $1,210,619,400. Reve- 
nue from power was $188,163,000 and net revenue 
$47,900,600. Investment in chemical facilities after 
depreciation reached $22,024,400. TVA pays local 
and state taxes to seven states, but no U.S. 
income tax. 

In the 1955-56 planting season TVA furnished 
22,300,000 seedlings for reforestation, 15,700,000 of 
which were for planting in the Valley, the baiance 
being produced for other agencies on contract. In 
21 years 240,000 acres have been reforested. 
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Dams and Reservoirs 


: ; Bureau of c 
Interior; Corps of Engin u of Reclamation, Dept. of the 


eers, Dept. of the Army 


By the end of 1958 TVA expected to have 60% 
of its generating capacity in steam plants. King~- 
ston, largest in the world, supplies AEC at Oak 
Ridge, and has a capacity of 1,440,000 kw. 
Shawnee, supplies the AEC Paducah plant and has 
a capacity of 1,350,000 kw. TVA steam plants 
burned 11,981,000 tons of coal in fiscal 1955, anc 
expect to use about 18,000,000 tons annually when 
all the steam-electric. facilities now under con- 
struction are completed. 

In 1955 TVA had 19,854 fulltime employees, 
working 40 hours a week. They have collective 
bargaining and an independent retiring system 
administered by management and employees. 

TVA has built 20 dams and is operating 30 in 
the Tennessee Valley. It provides a navigable 
channel of 11 ft. depth for 650 mi., moving over 
1,900,000,000 ton-miles of freight annually. 

TVA has a board of 3 directors, appointed by 
the President. The general manager is admini- 
strative head. There are 27 major officials. Brig. 
Gen. Herbert D. Vogel is chairman (confirmed 
Aug. 11, 1954), Haq: Knoxville, Tenn. 


POWER ADMINISTRATIONS 


Bonneville Power Administration (Dept. of the 
Interior) markets the electric energy generated at 
Federal power projects in the Pacific Northwest, 
chiefly in the Columbia River basin and other 
basins in Washington, Oregon, western Montana: 
and northern Idaho. The projects are built. and 
operated by the Bureau of Reclamation and. the 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. BPA sells power 
at wholesale, for either resale or direct consump- 
tion, to public bodies, cooperatives and private 
agencies at the lowest possible. rates, taking into 
account operation and maintenance, amortization 
of the Government’s investment, interest and 
other costs. Wholesale rates prepared by BPA 
must be approved by the FPC. 

Preference in available supply of power is given 
to public bodies and cooperatives. Resale of power 
to ultimate consumers must be at rates that are 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory, BPA has au- 
thority to sell power generated at Grand Coulee. 
Chief Joseph, McNary, The Dales, Bonnevie, Hun- 
gry Horse, Albeni Falls, Chandler, Lookout Point. 
Dexter, Detroit, and Big Cliff. In eaddition Roza. 
Ice Harbor, Hills Creek and Cougar are under 
construction and 7 additional projects are author- 
ized for construction in the BPA service area for 
which the marketing agency has not been desig- 
nated. The BPA had 6,977 circuit miles of trans- 
mission lines and 178 substations in operation as of 
Jan. 1, 1956. During calendar year 1955, BPA 
delivered 23.9 billion kwh to 116 customers for 
$55,743,000, 


Southwestern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets electrical energy generated 
at reservoir projects controlled by the Corps of 
Engineers, in Arkansas, Louisiana, and parts of 
Kansas, Missouri, Texas and Oklahoma, under con- 
ditions similar to those of BPA. Its 8 projects 
and installed capacity (kw): 


Bull Shoals, White River, Ark. 160,000 
Norfolk, North Fork R., Ark. ......-.- 70,000 
Narrows, Little Missouri, Ark. 17,000 
Whitney, Brazos R., Texas 30,000 
Denison, Red R., Okla.-Texas .... 70,000 
Ft. Gibson, Grand (Neosho) R., Okla. 45,000 
Tenkiller Ferry, Illinois R., Okla. . 34,000 
Blakely Mountain, Ouachita R., Ark 75,000 
Total KW. icotas nee ee 501,000 


SPA owns, operates’ and maintains 1,004 miles of 
high voltage transmission lines and 18 substations 
and switching stations. During the year ended June 
30, 1955, SPA sold 777,514,080 kwh of energy, 
distributed as follows: REA cooperatives, 52.5%; 
municipalities, 16.3%; Federal Government loads, 
5.5%; private utility companies, 25.7%. Total 
revenue from sale of power was $4,063,108. 


Southeastern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets power produced at projects 
controlled by the Corps of Engineers in Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. in operation are power plants at 
Allatoona (Ga.), Clark Hill (Ga.-S. c.), John H. 
Kerr (Va.-N. C.), Philpott (Va.), Wolf Creek 
(Ky.), Dale Hollow (Tenn.), and Center Hill 


i @ "* ; as : = 
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“ .) with a capacity of 1,031,600 kw. The fol- ever built, any two of which could the water 
levine ee ander iene itactions with year scheduled needs of New York and Chicago combined. Six 
for initial operation and capacity in kw: 4 BoA as already have sag gee pump 
dar Wogeram a Piggg!86 os RNG canal eater Ip fated dot fet by the dum 
See ane : tional 280 feet by the , tot 
Cheatham, Tenn., 1957..... 6,000 a eee ig Sb aie ta; watt 


Hartwell Ge 1B c. i96i 
; rtwell, Ga.-S. C., aie ae 
: - Fort Gaines, Ga.-Ala., 1962 .....,... 130,000 
- During the year ended June 30, 1955, SEPA sold 
2,130,249,513 KWH, gross revenue $9,783,104. 


HOOVER DAM, BOULDER CANYON 


Hoover Dam, completed in 1936 by the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, is the principal engineering structure of 
Boulder Canyon project. It is 726 feet high, 1,244 
ft. long at top, contains 4,400,000 cu. yds. of con- 
erete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, extends 115 miles 
upstream and has a storage capacity of 29,827,000 
acre-feet and is the largest artificial lake by vol- 
ume in the world. 

In the U-shaped Hoover Dam power plant there 
are 18 generators, having a total capacity of 1,- 
249,800 kw, driven by turbines totaling 1,742,000 

} h. p. The installed capacity is sufficient to supply 
_ the normal domestic needs of 7,500,000 persons. 
The United States has executed contracts for dis- 

posal of all firm and secondary energy generated at 

the plant until 1987, the end of the amortization 
period. The Department of Water and Power of 

the Los Angeles and the Southern California 
Edison Company operate the generating equipment. 

The Federal investment in the Boulder Canyon 
project is to be repaid with interest at 3% by 
revenues from power and water storage, except for 
$25,000,000/allocated to fiood control, which is to be 
repaid without interest. Hoover dam and power 
plant cost $160,000,000. For project Congress has 
appropriated tota: of $223,064,101 since 1928. The 
excess has gone into construction of All-American 
and Coachella canals, according to a conference 
report of Mar. 28, 1956. 


McNARY DAM 


McNary lock and dam, third largest Federal 
hydroelectric installation, will be in full operation 
in 1957. It is located on the Columbia River hbe- 
tween Oregon and Washington about 190 miles east 
of Portland, Ore. It was named for the late U.S. 
Senator, Charles L. McNary. Construction was 
started in May, 1947, by the Corps of Engineers, 
The project is expected to cost about $286,000,000. 
The project includes a gate-controlled spillway 
1310 feet long, a powerhouse 1,422 feet long and a 
navigation lock, which provides the world’s highest 
single-lift with a maximum of 92 feet. The naviga- 
tion lock chamter is 86 ft. wide and 675 ft. long. 
The project’s total length is 7,300 feet. The com- 
pleted powerhouse will contain 14 units with a 
total rated capacity of nearly 1,000,000 kw. 


GRAND COULEE DAM 


The world’s largest dam, power plant and pump- 
ing plant are located on the Columbia River in 
Washington, 92 miles west and north of Spokane 
and 240 miles east of Seattle. 

Built by the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion as the key water control structure in the 
million-acre Columbia Basin Project, the dam is 
550 feet high, 4,173 feet long, contains more than 
10,585,000 cubic yards of concrete. Nearly half its 
voiume is below the river surface. The central 
spillway is 1,650 feet wide, and the waterfall over 
it is half as wide and twice as high as Niagara 
Falls. Within the dam are 814 miles of inspection 
galleries and 242 miles of shafts. Buried in the 
concrete are 1,700 miles of thin-wall steel tubing, 
through which cold water was circulated during 
the construction period to cool the concrete. 

The Grand Coulee power plant, consisting of two 
powerhouses on the down-stream side of the dam, 
contains 18 main generators of 108.000 kw each, 
and three smaller station units, with a combined 
capacity of 1,974,000 kw. Each main generator 
with its turbine weighs 1,500 tons. The plant 
holds all records for hourly (2,321,000 kwh), daily 
(53,181,000 kwh), monthly (1,514,140,000 kwh), 
and yearly (14,698,303,400 kwh) production of 

m__ electric energy. 
—BPower-from the Grand Coulee Dam made possi- 
ble the atomic energy installations at Hanford, 
Wash., as well as the development of large alu- 
minum plants, making 40% of all U.S. aluminum. 

The pumping piant raising water for irrigation 
from the 151-mile reservoir Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Lake, behind Grand Coulee Dam ultimately will 
contain 12 of the largest capacity irrigation pumps 
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intended to reclaim about 1,000,000 acres of semi- 
arid land for irrigation 125 miles south of Gran 
Coulee Dam. North and South Dams have created 
an equalizing reservoir by sealing off both ends of 
the dry Grand Coulee, into which water is pumped 
from Lake Franklin D. Roosevelt and distributed 
by gravity flow through other reservoirs, canals, 
siphons, and laterals. Irrigation from the primary 
works began in 1952 when water was made avail- 
able to about 66,000 acres. Facilities to supply 
about 47,000 acres more each year are expected 
to irrigate 515,000 acres by 1961. 

As a self-liquidating development, the Columbia 
Basin Project will repay to the United States 
Treasury virtually its entire cost, estimated at 
$740,056,000. More than three-fourths of the out- 
lay will be repaid through the sale of power 
produced by the Grand Coulee power plant. 


MISSOURI RIVER- BASIN PROJECT 


In the vast basin of the Missouri River there is 
in progress a water and land resource develop- 
ment considered the largest undertaking of its 
kind in history. It affects a 529,000 square-mile 
region, comprising one-sixth of-the continental 
United States, and includes the construction of 
reservoirs and other engineering features which, 
with soil and water conservation, will provide 
flood control, irrigation; power and navigation. 

The program proposes more than 112 multipur- 
pose reservoirs in the Missouri River and its trib- 
utaries with a capacity of 107,400,000 acre-feet; 
irrigation of more than 3,589,000 additional acres 
of land and supplemental water for approximately 
152,900 acres now receiving an inadequate sup- 
ply; hydroelectric plants with an ultimate generat- 
ing capacity of 2,816,650 kw. and an annual 
output of more than 13 billion kilowatt-hours. 

Under the Pick-Sloan Plan, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation works upstream and on the tributaries to 
develop water primarily for irrigation, while the 
U. S. Corps of Engineers works primarily®*for flood 
control and navigation in downstream areas. 
Hydroelectric power developed on the Army dams 
is marketed by the Bureau of Reclamation along 
with. power generated at Bureau dams. Legis- 
lative authority for joint execution of the program 
is the Flood Control Act of Dec. 22, 1944. 

The Governors of Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming, and repre- 
sentatives of the Corps of Engineers, Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor and Interior, 
Health, Education & Welware, and Federal Power 
Commission, make up a Missouri Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee which is coordinating the diver- 
sified program. 

In 1956 4 dams on the Missouri main stem were 
in operation for flood control, irrigation water sup- 
ply, navigation improvement on the lower river 
and improvement of municipal and industrial 
water supply downstream, while power was being 
produced at 3. During navigating season, Apr. 1 
to Noy. 15, nearly three-fourths of the flow in the 
Missouri below Sioux City, Ia., is from water 
stored in the reservoirs. 

Power plants are in operation at dams construc- 
ted by the Corps of Engineers at Fort Peck, Mont., 
and Fort Randall, S. D., with an installed capacity 
of 565,000 kw, Garrison, N. D., had 3 unit produc- 
ing 240,000 kw by the summer of 1956. Fort Ran- 
dall has 8 generators on the line producing 320,000 
kw; at Gavins Point, S. D., the first 33,000 kw 
unit was ready by the end of 1956. 

In the Missouri River Basin the Bureau of 
Reclamation in 1956 had hydroelectric plants in 
operation at Canyon Ferry, Mont., 50,000 kw: 
Angostura, S. D., 1,200 kw; Boysen, Wyo., 15,000 
kw; Kortes, Wyo., 36,000 kw. Under construction 
were plants at Yellowtail, Mont.,; to have 200,000 
kw; and Glendo, Wyo., to have 24,000. Authorized 
were ten other plants with a proposed capacity of 
374,600. Fifteen irrigation units are completed or 
under construction. 

Over-all cost of the Missouri River Basin pro- 
gram was estimated in 1955 at $5,164,660,000, of 
which $12,400,000 was for Department of Agri- 
culture projects; $2,677,360,000 for Bureau of 
Reclamation projects; and $2,474,900,000 for Corps 
of Engineers projects. 


. CAPACITIES OF HYDROELECTRIC STATIONS COMPLETED OR 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U.S. ARMY 


Capacities (Jan.1, 1956) 


First 
power Existing Under Planned 
Project produc-|__instal- construc- ultimate 
tion lation tion installation 
(KW) (KW) (KW) 
Albeni Falls Reservoir, Idaho.............-.+5 wale aif ol Den 42,600 42,61 
Allatoona Reservoir, Georgia............--++--+++- 1950 74,000 110, 
Blakely Mountain Reservoir, Arkansas............- 1955 75,000 75, 
Booneville Dam, Oregon-Washington.............. 1938 518,400 518,400 
Butord Dam, Georgia. «02515 <3 pies eisie)s « o.c'¥% 0 sine NOG at Seance sae 86,000 
Bull Shoals Reservoir, Arkansas-Missouri, .. -| 1952 160,000 320,000 
Center Hill Reservoir, Tennessee.......... 1950 135,000 135,000 
Cheatham Lock and Dam, Tennessee. . CY gaat ae Are aes Loe 36,000 
Chief Joseph Dam, Wash! OS erick 1955 256,000 1,280,000 
Clark Hill Reservoir, Geor outh Carolina 1953 280,000 280,000 
Dale Hollow Reservoir, Tennessee.........-. 1948 54,000 4,000 
Denison Dam (Lake Texoma), Oklahoma-Texas 1945- 70,000 175,000 - 
Detroit Reservoir, ONG else sat ee -| 1953 118,000 118,000 
Ft. Gibson Reservoir, Oklahoma Z 45,000 ,D00 
Peck Dam, Montana.......- 2. ceseverereceees 1943 5, 165,000 
Ft. Randall Reservoir, South Dakota....... Pieiptaats 280,000 ,000 
Garrison Reservoir, North Dakota.........2....6++ DOQBG i Pleie a stain ,000. 
Gavins Point Reservoir, South Dakota-Nebraska....| 1956 |..........-- 100,000 
Jim Woodruff Lock and Dam, Georgia............- TOD Alsiate cates tate 30,000 
John H. Kerr Reservoir, North Carolina-Virginia....| 1952 204,000 204,000 
Lookout Point Reservoir, Oregon..............+--- 1954 135,000 135,000 
MeNary Lock and Dam, Oregon-Washington....... 1953 700,000 980,000 
Narrows Reservoir, Arkansas... ..-.-...-2+-s-eeres 1950 17,000 500 
Norfolk Reservoir, 1944 70,000 140,000 
Oahe Reservoir, South Dakota-North Dakota...... NOSIS a) Sraseneee es 425,000 
Old Hickory Lock and Dam, Tennessee Tye ee Precise eee ,000 
Philpott Reservoir, Virginia....... 14,000 14,000 
St. Marys River Locks), Michigan. . . 1951 18,400 18,400 
Table Rock Reservoir, Ar - BOBS eal oy sree etek oe 200,000 
Tenkiller Kerry Reservoir, Oklahoma. . --| 1953 34,000 34, 
The Dalles Dam, Oregon-Washington BA) ee iT fom) [iio jopee 1,248,000 
Whitney Reservoir, Texas.......- --| 1953 30,000 30,000 
Wolf Creek Reservoir, Kentucky - . 1951 270,000 270,000 


SCM ra oss oot SO a oes Deas Pee wd viele 3,685,400 3,800,000 9,136,400 


World’s Ten Highest and Largest Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior. All types of dams, 


a a tee ses tT MEE OT eT ee 
No. Highest Ft. Yr. No. Largest Cubic yds.| Yr. 
ENOe 
1 |Mauvoisin, Switzerland...... 1) 1 |Fort Peck . {130,421,000} 1940 
2 DOVED - ts ee ee ele ers 1936 2-|Oahe... .« 79,070,000} (1 
3- |Bhakra, India 303)... a iso - (1) 3 |Garrison... 67,500,000} 19. 
ISN AGGA)A2 asbip recs te = iat rice else el 1945 4 |Fort Randall. ...| 27,000,000} (1) 
5 |Kurobe No. 4, Japan......-.-- 1956 5 |Hirakud (India)........-. 27,000,000) 1956 
6 |Tignes, France...........++- 590 1953 6 |Kingsley................-| 26,000,000) 1941 
7 |Grande Dixence, Switzer ) 7 |Gatun (Canal Zone)...... 23,000, 1912 
8 |Hungry Horse 1953 So lDenison: sk. asthe Walter 18,762,000} 1945 
9 |Grand Coulee 1942 Oy. | Sardis. iris,.0- serra Sree ie 16 1940 
10 |Bekhme, Iraq 0 


(1) Under construction. Data subject to revision. 
(2) First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 921 feet. 


Ten Highest Foreign Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 


ror Compl Height | tenbien 

Riv ountr, om ple- eight cubic 

—_ Ps E tion | (feet) yards) 
ASEM cf holle,a7ia oats ‘Drance de Bagnes....|Switzerland.......... (1) 780 2,800,000 
teed Be ps Sublets ns wee Indi (1) 680 5-120,000 
Kurobe No. 4......-- PEUTODO eo. acs «sien. Japan 1) 590 2,800,000 
Tignes... .,.-+---- TSOLG. civseisis.gt o'n,e sss France 1953 590 851,500 
Grande Dixence...... DIXENCO ne... eS Kee es Switzerland (1) 580 (2) |2,260,000 
Bekhme......------- Greater Zah......-+-> Iraq (1) 550 x Sian 
POUT rico + each s eee Bleane is else een oes Switzerland (1) 524 418,000 
Okutadami........../Tadami.,.......++- Japan Be (1) 508 1,970,000 
Santa Giustina......./Noce.........0++++- Italy. od 1951 500 147,000 
Canelles: 02.5.5 4 57% N. Ribgorzana,......- Spain ql) 495 400,000 

1) Under construction. Data subject to revision. 
2 First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 921 feet. 
World’s Ten Greatest Reservoirs 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 

Capacity Capacity 

No. Name Acre-feet No. Name Acre-feet 
pee es ee ae ee eee 

Tainganga, India.........-+- 33,300,000 6 |Pine Portage, Canada......... 11,136,000 

3 teke Mead. Doter oo eet 29,827,000 7 |Roosevelt Lake, Grand Coulee.| 9,402,000 

3 |Oahe EN sie Bere ce 23,600,000 8 |Lac Casse, Canada........... 8,800,000 

Pen GarrisoDe sta see «Soa 23,000,000 9- \Bhakra, India... 5... e-men 7,400,000 

ee ie pe 19,400,000 i0-~|Hirakud, India...............| 6,750,000 


6 |Fort Peck. -.......+++2+:-++: : 
Capacity—for full reservoir at highest controlled stage. 


Huge Hydroelectrical Development Begun in Rhoges ee 
Kariba hydroelectrical development in Rhodesia, Sou rica, 
See rat puted pan aeethe dam will be over £113,000,000 ($316,400,000). The first stage, 


were let in July, 1956. ; stage, 
ill cost £80,000,000 ($224,000,000) of which the International an. 
to bg oor P G09 000. ($78,400,000). An Italian contractor won the largest slice of the first allotment. 
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WASHINGTON, CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


. Washington, D. C., the capital of the United 
States, is coextensive with the District of Columbia 
(69 sq. mi.) and is located on the Potomac River, 
and its eastern branch, the Anacostia. Its popula- 
tion, chiefly occupied with the nation’s business 
or serving those so occupied, was estimated as 
840,000 inside the District in 1954, with over 
600,000 living in contiguous areas in Virginia and 
Maryland. The census of 1950 placed the popula- 
tion of the metropolitan district at 1,465,511. It 
is annually swelled by several hundred thousand 
yisitors who come to see the nation’s buildings 
and treasures, especially by motor cars and chart- 
ered buses in the summer. 

Washington is reached by the Pennyslvania, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, and Southern railways through 
Union Station, and by the Old Dominion line. Its 
National Airport is served by Allegheny, Ameri- 
can, Capital, Colonial, Eastern, National, North- 
west, Resort, TWA and United airlines. Andrews 
Field, U. S. Air Force base near Washington, 
also serves civilian aircraft. 

The central design extends from the Capitol 
through the elm-bordered Mall to the Washing- 
ton Monument and thence over the reflecting 
basin to the Lincoln Memorial. A cross-axis is 
formed by the White House, the Washington 
Monument, and the Thomas Jefferson Memorial. 

Arlington Memorial Bridge, across the Potomac 
to Virginia, leads to Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, the Custis-Lee Mansion and the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

The architecture of the public buildings has 
been affected» by the styles of periods, but in 
general has retained the simplicity of the Graeco- 
Roman fundamentals. Most of the buildings 
erected in recent decades conform externally ‘to 
classical lines, but their interiors are the most 
Modern and streamlined of office structures, sacri- 
ficing monumental impressiveness to function. The 
principal expression of classical ideals within and 
without is the Supreme Court Building. The most 
imposing interior hall is the rotunda of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. t 

In the environs of the Capitol, on Capitol Hill, 
are located the Library of Congress and its modern 
Annex; the Supreme Court Building, the office 
buildings of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Folger Shakespeare Library, the 
Government Printing Office and the Union Station. 

The three avenues along which the principal 
Government offices are located are Pennsylvania 
Ave., Constitution Ave., and the Mall. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. stretches from Capitol to White House 
grounds. In the vicinity of the White House and 
Lafayette Square are the State Department and 
the Treasury. 

The Federal Triangle contains the largest num- 
ber of massive buildings. It has a base line at 
15th St. and extends to an apex at 6th St., with 
Pennsylvania Ave. on the north and Constitution 
Ave. on the south. The Federal Trade Commission 
is located at the apex. Next come the National 
Archives Bldg. and the 8-story Dept. of Justice 
Bldg., where the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has offices. The Bureau of Internal Revenue is on 
Constitution Ave., between 10th and 12th Sts., 
with an extension to Pennsylvania Ave., where 
the old Romanesque Post Office Bldg. still stands. 
Adjoining on Pennsylvania is the newer Post Office 
Dept,, with library, stamp salesroom nd exhibi- 
tion room. The Interstate Commerce Comm., the 
Departmental Auditorium and the Dept. of Labor 
front on Constitution Ave. in a single structure. 
The District bldg., hq. of the District of Columbia, 
occupies the corner of 14th and D Sts., and the 
Dept. of Commerce bldg. is at the base of the 
Federal Triangle on 15th St., between Constitu- 
tion Ave. and D St. 

The green parkway between the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument is the Mall. The National 


Gallery of Art and the National Museum are along 
one side of the Mall; the Smithsonian Institution 
is on the south side. 


See article on District of Columbia, page 259. 


The Capitol 

The Capitol building in Washington, D. C., is 
situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sa. ft., 
or approximately 344 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, is 751 ft. 4 in.; its width, including ap- 
proaches, is 350 ft., and its location is described 
as being in latitude 38° 53’ 22.9” north and longi- 
tude 77° 00’ 33.7” west from Greenwich. Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 545 ins. 

The original plan for the Capitol was drawn by 
Dr. William Thornton, of Tortola, West Indies, and 
accepted April 5, 1793. It had a central section, 
nearly square, a low dome and rectangular buildings 
north and south, 126 by 120 ft. The southeast cor- 
nerstone of the north section was laid by Presi- 
dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies’ Sept. 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., was 
used. The northern wing was completed first 
and housed government courts and the Congress 
from 1800 on. The architects were Stephen H. 
Hallet, Geo. Hadfield and James Hoban, the latter 
architect of the White House. For the southern 
section, now including Statuary Hall, the architect 
was B. H. Latrobe. This was occupied by the 
House of Representatives in 1807, but not com- 
pleted™ until 1811. All interiors were burned by 
the British, 1814. 

B. H. Latrobe had charge of rebuilding until 
Dec., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the central 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1819. 

The present Senate and House wings were begun 
1851; Thos. U. Walter, architect. Daniel Webster 
spoke at the cornerstone laying of the House wing, 
July 4, 1851. The walls of the wings have white 
marble from Lee, Mass., and columns from Cock- 
eysville, Md. The House moved in Dec. 16, 1857, 
the Senate Jan. 4, 1859. The original dome, wood 
covered with copper, was replaced, 1856, by the 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. Its 
greatest exterior diameter is 135 ft. 5 in. The 
rotunda is 97 ft. diameter, height from floor to 
base of lantern, 180 ft. 3 in. The dome has 108 
windows and there are 365 steps from the archi- 
tect’s office to the top of the dome. In the ‘“‘eye’’ 
of the dome is a great fresco by Constantino 
Brumidi, the Apotheosis of Washington. Below 
the dome runs a 300-ft. frieze in fresco, portraying 
history from Columbus, 1492, to Kitty Hawk, 1903. 
Brumidi painted one-half by 1880. Costaggini 
added panels by 1888. Allyn Cox completed the 
frieze in 1953 and it was dedicated by President 
Eisenhower May 11, 1954. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome 
is of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. At its base 
the words E Pluribus Unum (From Many One). 
It was modeled in plaster by Thomas Crawford, 
father of F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, in 
Rome, for $3,000, and cast in bronze: It cost 
$20,796.82. It was placed in its present position 
Dec. 2, 1863. < 

The grounds cover 131.1 acres. The terraces were 
designed by Frederick Lan Olmsted. = 

The Senate chamber is 113 ft. 3 in. long and 80 
ft. 3 im. wide. The Hall of Representatives 
(House) is 139 ft. long and 93 ft. wide. Recon- 
struction, 1949-1951, cost $2,367,000 for the Senate 
and $2,735,000 for the House. 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 435 


“rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 


purposes. There are 679 windows, and 554 door- 
ways. In April, 1955, an initial appropriation of 
$5,000,000 was made for extension, reconstruction, 
and replacement of the east central portion of the 
Capitol and related improvements. Preliminary 
studies are in progress. 


Hours for Visiting National Capitol and White House 


Source: Washingtcn Bureau, United Press 


The Capitol in Washington is open from 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. daily. The only exceptions are Christ- 
mas, New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day. 
Should either the House or the Senate remain in 
Session beyond 4:30 p.m., the wing of the Capitol 
in use will stay open until the session closes, 

Tours are conducted through the Capitol from 9 
a.m. to 3:55 p.m. They include a brief visit to 
Senate and House. with a nominal charge. 

Visitors wishing to hear a debate on the floors of 


Congress must obtain a visitor’s card from either 
their Representative or Senator, for admission to 
the Visitors’ Gallery. Their offices are in the Sen- 
ate and the House Office Buldings. No pass is 
needed for open committee meetings. 

The White House is open from 10 a.m. to 12 
noon, Tuesday through Saturday. Only the public 
rooms in the basement and the first floor rooms 
including the East Room, may be visited. No permit 
is required. 


_ A nondenominational room for meditation and 
prayer, 17 ft. square, was opened off the rotunda 
in March, 1955. Decorated in blue, it has a white 
oak a.tar with an open Bible and candelabra, 10 
seats and 2 kneeling benches. A stained-glass win- 
dow depicts Washington at prayer, while panels 
show the obverse and reverse of the Great Seal. 
Also depicted are a candle and an open book, and 
a sentence from the 119th Psalm; ‘‘Thy word is 
a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path.” 
The 13 original states have stars and all states 
are named in a laurel wreath. 

The House Office building, erected 1905-08, en- 
larged later, cost $4,860,155. It has a subway tunnel 
to the Capitol and 690 rooms. An additional build- 
ing, 251 rooms, was built 1932-1933, cost $7,805,705. 
A third House Office Building was authorized in 
1955 and is new in the planning stage. The Senate 
Office building, 1906-1909, enlarged 1931, cost 
$8,394,892. An additional office building for the 
Senate is now under construction and is expected 
to be completed in 1958. The authorized limit 
of cost is $21,700,000. 

In July, 1955, Congress authorized construction 
on the Capitol grounds by popular subscription 
of a 110-ft. bell tower in memory of Sen. Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio (1889-1953). 

Inaugurations of Presidents take place on a plat- 
form erected over the great steps on the East 
front. The oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Inauguration 
Day formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it 
Was on such an occasion that William Henry 
Harrison, in 1841, caught the fever that killed 
him a month later. On account of the weather 
William Howard Taft was inaugurated in the 
Senate chamber in 1909. The ceremony now 
takes place on Jan. 20. 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 


Statuary Hall was created by an act of July 2, 
1864 in the old hall-of the House of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
of national commemoration by the states. In 1933 
the number of statues in Statuary Hall was limited 
to 48, others to be placed in other parts of the 
Capitol. To date 79 statues have been contributed 
by 42 states. The Hall contains: 


sid ) United States—Washington, D. C. 


Alabama — Gen. Joe 
Wheeler. 

Arkansas — Uriah M. 
Rose. 

Arizona—John Camp- 
bell Greenway. 

California — Junipero 
Serra 


Connecticut — Roger 
Sherman. 

Delaware — Caesar 
R 


odney. 

Florida—John Gorrie. 
Georgia—Alexander H. 
Stephens. 


Idaho — George L. 
Shoup. 

Illinois — Frances E. 
Willard. 

Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Wallace. a 

Iowa—S. J. Kirkwood. 

Kansas — John J. 
Ingalls. 

Kentucky—Henry Clay. 

Louisiana—Huey Pierce 
Long. 

Maine — Hannibal 
Hamlin. ; 

Maryland — Charles 
Carroll. 

Massachusetts — Sam- 
uel Adams. 

Michigan—Lewis Cass. 

Minneseta—Henry M. 
R: 


ice. 

Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis. 

Other statues 


In the Hall of Columns: 
Alabama—J. L. 


Wing), 


Missouri—Thomas H. 
Benton. 

Nebraska — 
Jennings Bryan. 

New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster. 

New Jersey—Richard 
Stockton. 

New York—Robert R. 
Livingston. 

North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance. 

Ohio— William Allen. 

Oklahoma — Sequoyah. 

Oregon — Rev. Jason 


William 


Lee 

Pennsylvania — Robert 
Fulton, 

Rhode Island — Roger 
Williams. 

South Carolina—John 
Cc. Calhoun. 

South Dakota — Gen. 
Wm. Henry Harrison 
Beadle. 

Tennessee — John 
Sevier. 

Texas—Sam Houston. 

Utah Brigham 
Young. 

Vermont—EthanAllen. 

Virginia — Robert E. 


Lee. 

Washington — Marcus 
Whitman. 

West Virginia—Francis 
H. Pierpont. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. 
LaFollette. 


in the Capitol: 


(Street Floor, House 
M. Curry. Arkansas— 


James P. Clarke. California—Thomas Starr King. 
Florida—E. Kirby Smith. M[linois—James Shields. 


Indiana—Oliver P. 


Morton. Iowa—James Harlan. 


Kansas—George W. Glick. Massachusetts—John 


Winthrop. Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. 
sissippi—James Z. George. 


Mis- 
Missouri—Francis P. 


Blair. Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. New Jersey 


—Philip Kearny. North Carolina—Charles_ B. 
Aycock. Vermont—Jacob Collamer West Vir- 
ginia—John E. Kenna. 


In the Rotunda: Ohio—James A. Garfield. 
Tennessee—Andrew Jackson. Virginia—George 
Washington. 


In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hall 
are: New York—George Clinton. Pennsylvania— 
J. P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas--Stephen F. Austin. 

In the Vestibule fronting the old Supreme Court 
Room are: New Hampshire—John Stark. Rhode 
Island—Nathanael Greene. 

In the Senate Connection are’ Delaware—John 


M. Clayton. Georgia—Dr. Crawford W. Long. 
Idaho—William E Borah. Kentucky—Ephraim 
McDowell. Louisiana—Edward Doug.ass White. 


Maryland—John Hanson, 

In the House Connection are; Connecticut— 
Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William King. South—- 
Carolina—Wade Hampton. Oklahoma Wii) Rog- 
ers. Wisconsin—Jacques Marquette. Oregon—Dr. 
John McLoughlin. 


The White House 


The White House, the President’s residence, 
stands in tree-shaded grounds (18 acres) on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 
Treasury and the Executive Office Building. The 
main building, 170 by 85 ft., has 6 floors, with the 
East Terrace, 135 by 35 ft., leading to the Hast 
Wing, a 3-story building, 139 by 82 ft., used for 
offices and as an entrance for official functions. 
The West Terrace, 174 by 35 ft., contains offices 
and a swimming pool, and leads to the Executive 
Office, 3 stories high, 148 by 98 ft., erected in 
1902 and enlarged several times since. 

The White House was originally called the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, and has been called the President’s 
House. Although the building is known Officially 
as the Executive Mansion, President Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first to have the name White 
House engraved on his stationery. 

The White House was designed by James Hoban, 
an Irish-born architect, in a competition that 
paid $500. The main facade resembles the Duke 
of Leinster’s house in Dublin, on which the design 
was supposedly based. Details of other faces and 
the interior arrangement were probably devised 
from contemporary houses 
Washington chose the site, which was included 
on the plan of the Federal City prepared by the 
French engineer, Major Pierre L’Enfant. The 
cornerstone was laid Oct. 13, 1792. President 
Washington was not present and never lived in 
the house. President John Adams entered in 
November, 1800, and Mrs. Adams hung her wash- 
ing in the partially completed East Room. 

The walls are of gray sandstone, quarried at 
Aquia Creek, Va. Thos. Jefferson developed the 
east and west terraces and built one-story Offices, 
woodsheds and a wine cellar. On Aug. 14, 1814, 
during Madison’s administration, the house was 
burned by the British after the Stuart portrait of 
Washington and other relics had been removed and 
turned over to Mrs. Dolly Madison. James Hoban 
completed rebuilding by Dec., 1817, and President 
Monroe moved in. The walls were then painted 
white to obliterate marks of the fire. 

The south portico was added in 1824 and the 
north colonnade and porch in 1829, according to 
Latrobe’s plans, based on sketches by Hoban, ap- 
proved by Jefferson. In 1947 President Truman 
had a second-floor porch built into the south 
portico. In 1948 he had Congress authorize com- 
plete rebuilding because the White House was un~- 
safe. He moved to Blair House, 1651 Pennsylvania 
Ave., and returned to the White House in March, 
1952, living there until Jan. 20, 1953, when it be- 
came the home of President Eisenhower. 

Reconstruction cost $5,761,000. The interior was 
completely removed, New underpinning 24 ft. deep 
was placed under the outside walls and a steel 
frame was built to support the interior. All trim 
and metal work were preserved and incorporated 
in the new house. A deep basement with 2 floors 
was constructed, extending partly under the lawn. 
It contains a modern kitchen, heating and air 
conditioning equipment and a bomb shelter. 

Formerly the house had one elevator—now there 
are five—a main elevator, a service elevator, and 
three freight elevators. A ramp leads from the 
third floor to the new sun parlor, or solarium, 
over the south portico. Permanent devices for 
broadcasting and television transmission were in- 
stalled on the first floor. Where there were for- 
merly 48 rooms and 14 baths in the part of the 
house used as living quarters, there are now 54 


abroad. President 


“yooms and 16 baths. In all, the White House now 


has 132 rooms and 20 baths and showers, compared 
with 62 xooms and 14 baths prior to the renovation. 

Six classic columns separate the entrance lobby 
from the main corridor. The entrance to the main 
sta_rway is now from the east side of the lobby. 
Sea's of the 13 original states are carved on the 
marbie-faced openings of the stairway. The Presi- 


deni’s seal in bronze originally embedded in the 


floor of the main foyer, has been placed above the 
entrance to the main hall. Portraits of Andrew 
Jackson and Zachary Taylor hang on the stair 
wall. 

The East Room always has been used for formal 
‘functions and some historic receptions of royalty 
and foreign dignitaries have been held here. In 
this room White House marriages have been per- 
formed and here Presidents who died in office have 
lain in state. The East room is decorated in white 
and gold, with draperies of white and lemon-yel- 
low damask. Several original Adam sofas, recently 
acquired, add a note in blue. The grand piano 
carries on the gold theme. There are elaborate 
crystal chandeliers and full-length portraits of 
George and Martha Washington. 

The Green Room, used for informal receptions, 
has green silk damask on the walls, a white marble 
firepiace, white enamel wainscoting and door trim, 
and’a rug with the U.S. seal for a center-piece. 
The upholstery varies between green and gold. A 
portrait of John Quincy Adams hangs over the 
mantel. 

The Red Room, used by the President’s wife 
when receiving guests, has walls of deep red silk 
damask reproduced from the Rubens room in 
Windsor Castle. There is a portrait of Woodrow 
Wilson over the white marble fireplace. Some of 
the chairs are covered: with white silk damask. 


Between these rooms is the elliptical Blue Room, 


used for receiving foreign diplomats and guests to 
state dinners. The walls are of blue silk damask 
with gold medallions, the fireplace is white and 
gold with an 18th century Adam mirror, and gold 
eagles are poised over the blue window draperies. 

The State Dining Room, used for formal dinners 
and luncheons, has walls of panelled oak, painted 
light green, a carved mantelpiece with green mar- 
ble facing, with a landscape. Sundown, by Geo. 
Innes above it. Gold silk damask drapes are 
used for the windows and the side chairs are up- 
holstered in gold cloth. The table is a 4-pedestal 
antique Hepplewhite, with carved chairs in Hep- 
plewhite mahogany. An over-mantel of a painting 
of flowers framed in gilt over a mirror was pre- 
sented by King George VI through the Princess 
Elizabeth, now the Queen of England. 

There are 9 bedrooms on the second floor and 4 
guest rooms have been added to the third floor 
suites. The east and west rooms on the second 
floor are sitting rooms. The President’s oval study 
is decorated in green satin damask with an eagle 
motif taken from the President’s seal. His bed- 
room has 18th century English furniture. 

The room of the President’s wife is in mauve and 
another family bedroom is in green gold chintz. 
The private dining room has draperies of red 
damask and a portrait of President Tyler. This 
floor has portraits of George Washington, Franklin 
Pierce and Harry S. Truman, 

The Lincoln Room contains Lincoln’s long bed. 
It has Victorian furniture, with a body Brussels 
carpet with yellow roses and green leaves on 
beige. The bedcover is white linsey woolsey with 
a cotton fringe. 

The White House has many famous gifts and 
historic Objects on display. The ground floor room 
used for exhibiting the china collection of the 
Presidents has been panelled in pine from the old 
timbers of the house and/fitted with red uphol- 
stery. A full length portrait of Mrs. Grace Cool- 
idge dominates this room. 

The Library also has been panelled in pine from 
the original beams. Its rug, with the U. S..seal, is 
in light purple tones and this color is reflected in 
the window drapes. 

The Gva! Room, or diplomatic reception room, 
has was decorated with portraits of White House 
hostesses: Dolly Madison, Angelica van Buren, 
Julia Gardner Tyler, Sarah Polk, Lou’ Henry 
Hoover and Edith Carow Roosevelt. 

Rejerence: White House Profile, by Bess Furman. 


Library of Congress 
The Librazy 0° Congress, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It occupies two buildings; an ornate 
Italian Renaissance structure (1897), and a modern 
Annex of Georgia white marble - (1939). They 


1954. He was president of the 
Assn. during 1954-55. 
Congress, on April 24, 1800, provided for the 
purchase of books for the use of Congress and for 
a “suitable apartment’ for them in the Capitol. 
The Library had over 3,000 vols. when it was 
destroyed by British troops in the burning of the 
Capitol, Aug. 24-25, 1814. In January, 1815, Con- 
gress purchased Thomas Jefferson’s library of 
6,487 vols. In 1851 a fire destroyed about half the 
collections. In 1866 the science library of Smith- 
sonian Institution was transferred to the Library, 
and in 1870 the Library became the repository for 
materials deposited for copyright. A system of 
international exchange was organized in the 1840's. 

By June 30, 1956, the collections numbered more 
that 35,000,000 items. They include over 10,800,000 
vols. and pamphlets, 155,000. bound newspaper vols. 
more than 15,000,000 manuscripts, over 2,200,000 
maps and views, more than 2,000,000 items of 
music, over 2,600,000-photographic items, 464,000 
phonograph recordings, 583,000 fine prints, 121,000 
reels and strips of microfilm, 115,000 motion picture 
reels, aS well as broadsides, photostats and posters. 

More than 666,858 readers were served during 
the fiscal year 1956. The Legislative Reference 
Service answered 59,425 inquiries from Congress. 
The Library registered copyright claims for.224,908 
works and received $881,612 in fees, which were 
transferred to the U. S. Treasury. It distributed 
more than 24,000,000 catalogue cards to about 
10,000 subscribers and earned from these and 
other publication $1,280,172, which also went to 
the Treasury. During the fiscal year $15,614,400 
was available for use. Of this sum, $10,260,508 was 
appropriated directly by the Congress, $3,517,896 
was transferred from other Government agencies, 
and $1,066,879 was derived from gifts. 

The serially published Library of Congress 
Catalog reproduces in several parts the cards it 
prints for books, maps and atlases,.motion pictures 
and filmstrips, music, and phonograph records. In 
1956 the part entitled Books—Authors was ex- 
panded to include tjtles and additional locations 
for books published 1956 and reported by other 
libraries, and the title for this expanded portion 
was changed to The National Union Catalog. Other 
bibliographical publications included the 4th 
volume of the catalogue of the library of Thomas 
Jefferson, the “Union catalogue of hand-copied 
books in braille, the British Manuscripts Project— 
a Checklist of the Microfilms Prepared in England 
and Wales for the American Council of Learned 
Societies (1941-45), and Current National Biblio- 
graphies. In tribute to the late Librarian of 
Congress Emeritus it pyblished a memorial volume 
entitled Herbert Putnam, 1861-1955. . 

Among the permanent exhibits are Jefferson’s 
rough draft of the Declaration of Independence; 
one of the original copies of the Bill of Rights; 
the first and second drafts of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address; manuscripts and other memorabilia 
of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Wilson; the Gutenberg Bible and the Giant Bible 
of Mainz; and General Eisenhower’s military 
banner. 

Major exhibits in 1956 marked the 250th anni- 
versary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth, the cen- 
tennial of Woodrow Wilson’s birth, the bicenten- 
nial of Mozart’s birth, and the centennial of the 
Territory of Michigan. Others included the 14th 
annual National Exhibition of Prints and the 
13th annual White House News Photographers 
Assn, exhibit: special exhibits to honor the Prime 
Minister of Ireland, the President of Italy, the 
President of Uruguay, and the President of the 
Republic of Indonesia. An unusual and colorful 
exhibit dealt with the influence of modern art on 
printing design. 

Important acquisitions in manuscripts were the 
papers of Bainbridge Colby, James J. Davis, Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, Julius A. Krug, and Hoyt Van- 
denberg. Notable in music were the manuscript 
scores of Victor Herbert’s operetta, Babes in 
Toyland and Wonderland, and the autographs of 
compositions by Franz Liszt, Camille Saint-Saens, 
William Schuman, and Ferde Grofé. An out- 
standing collection of materials on magic, gathered 
together by Morris N. Young and the late John J. 
McManus, was presented to the Library. 

In the 1955-56 season 40 concerts were held in 
the Library and 25 in various institutions in other 


: attention was given the music of 
atodert Rocsuse of his bicentennial. The Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund spon- 
sored poetry readings in the Library by Robert 
Frost, Robert Hillyer, Robert Penn Warren, .and 
Richard Eberhart, as well as a lecture by Ells- 
worth Barnard on Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
4 lectures by Richard P. Blackmur entitled Anni 
Mirabili, 1921-25; Reason in the Madness of Let- 
ters. The Fund also presented three dramatic 
programs—the Canadian Players of Ontario in 
Macbeth, the Vox Poetica Repertory Company of 
New York in The Tower Beyond Tragedy, and 
Henry Hull in An Evening with Mark Twain. 


National Gallery of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 
Washington, D. C., was established March 24, 1937, 
as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing about $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. The building is-of rose-white 
marble, 785 feet in length and classical in style. 

The Andrew W. Mellon Memorial Fountain, in 
front of the building, was dedicated May 9, 1952. 
It was designed by Eggers and Higgins. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture, At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the park of Versailles. 

The principal collections now comprise over 
26,000 works, including paintings, sculpture, prints, 
drawings, and examples of decorative arts. 

In addition to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 
the Dreyfus Cellection. The paintings cover the 
various European schools from the 13th Century to 
the 19th, and include such masterpieces as Ra- 
phael’s Alba Madonna; the Niccolini-Cowper 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon; Van 
Eyck’s Annunciation; Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
Magi; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in Len- 
ingrad. Also in this collection are the Vaughan 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and the Wash- 
ington Family, by Edward Savage of the Ameri- 
can. School. 

The Samuel H. Kress Collection of paintings in 
the National Gallery at the time of the opening, in 
1941, included such masterpieces as Giorgione’s 
Adoration of the Shepherds, Raphael’s portrait 
of Bindo Altoviti, Madonna by Giotto, and 9 paint- 
ings by Giovanni Bellini. Among later additions 
4o the Kress Collection are the great tondo of 
the Adoration. of the Magi by Fra Angelico and 
Fra Filippo Lippi, the Laocoén by El Greco, and 
fine examples by Giorgione, Titian Diirer, Bosch, 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Poussin, Watteau, Char- 
din, Boucher, Fragonard, and Ingres. Among the 
Kress gifts are also included a considerable number 
of works in sculpture, especially of the Italian 
and French schools. , 

The Jos. E. Widener collection of over 100 paint- 
ings includes 14 Rembrandts, 8 Van Dycks, 2 Ver- 
meers and examples of Italian masters; also Ren- 
aissance and French sculpture and examples of the 
decorative arts. 

The Chester Dale collection includes master- 
pieces by Tintoretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, 
Boucher, Drouais and Chardin, and a group of 
American paintings. French 19th and 20th century 
paintings have been placed on loan by Mr. Dale. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald has given 17,136 prints to 
the Nationai Gallery. The print collection also in- 
cludes gifts from Miss Ellen T. Bullard, Miss Elisa- 
beth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, Mrs. 
Walter B. James, Mrs. Addie Burr Clark, George 
Matthew Adams and heirs of Frank Crowninshieid. 
From the Collection of Edgar William and Bernice 
Chrysler Garbisch has come an important group 
of American Primitive paintings. : 

The Index of American Design, at the National 
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Gallery of Art, is a collection of some 22,000 

water color renderings and photographs of Amer- 

pe inns and folk arts. The Library has over 
A ols. 


Arlington National Cemetery 


Arlington National Cemetery administered by the 
Department of the Army, is located at Fort Myer, 
Va., on the south bank of the Potomac River op- 
posite Washington. It was established June 15, 
1864, on land, originally the estate of George 
Washington Parke Custis, and later the home of 
Robert E. Lee. 

It now embraces more than 420 acres. An official 
report on Jan. 31, 1956, showed 88,086 military, 
naval and civilian persons buried there, of whom 
4,720 are unidentified. Among the unknown dead 
are 2,111 who died in the Civil War on the battle- 
fields of Virginia and 167 who lost their lives when 
the battleship Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor Feb. 15, 1898. 

Large memorial structures include the Temple 
of Fame; the Confederate Monument (1914); the 
U.S.N. Maine memorial (1915), and the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater (1920). 

At the entrance to Arlington stands the massive 
bronze statue of the raising of the United States 
flag on Iwo Jima, executed by Felix de Weidon 
from the photograph by Joe Rosenthal, and pre=- 
sented to the nation by the U. S. Marine Corps, 
at a cost of $850,000. It was dedicated Nov. 10, 1954. 

Among famous Americans buried in Arlingvon 
National Cemetery are former President’ William 
Howard Taft, Pierre Charles L’Enfant, Gen. Phil 
Sheridan, Gen. Philip Kearny, Adm. W. T. Samp- 
son, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, William Jennings 
Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Peary, Adm. Horatio G. 
Wright, Major Walter Reed, Admiral Mare Mit- 
scher, General John J. Pershing, James V. For- 
restal and General-H. H. Arnold. 


TOMB OF UNKNOWN SOLDIER 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I is situated on the east front of the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater tacing Washington across 
the Potcmac It is a simple monument of white 
marble bearing the inscription, ‘“Here rests in 
honored glory an American soldier known but to 
God.”’ 

The Unknown Soldier was one of four unidenti- 
fied American soldiers whose bodies, by Congres- 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U.S 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons- 
sur-Marne where a wounded and decorated veteran, 
Sgt. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The casket 
arrived in Washington Nov. 9, 1921, on the 
cruiser Olympia, Adm. Dewey’s. flagship in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and was placed in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol on thé same catafalque on 
which had rested the bodies of the three martyred 
Presidents—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. The 
body was placed in ‘he tomb on Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11 1921, in the presence of President Harding 
and high officials and military and naval officers 

President Eisenhower on Aug. 3, 1956, signed 
an act providing for the entombment of two un- 
known service men on May 30, 1958, beside the 
Unknown Soldier of World War I. They will rep- 
resent the dead of World War II and the Korean 


War. Custis-Lee Mansion 

On the hilltop stands Arlington, the former 
home of Robert E. Lee, which was officially desig- 
nated the Custis-Lee Mansion by an act of Con- 
gress in 1955. A house with a large portico with 
heavy Doric-style columns, and balanced wings, 
it was built by George Washington Parke Custis, 
grandson of Martha Washington and father of 
Mary Ann Randolph Custis, who married Lee in 
this house in 1831. Here Lee wrote his resignation 
from the U.S. Army. The property was taken 
by the Government, later restored to the Lee 
family and then sold to the Government. 


Census Clock 


An object of interest to Washington visitors is 
the ‘‘population clock’”’ installed by the Bureau of 
the Census in the lobby of its offices in the Dept. 
of Commerce building. This large mechanism gives 
the average change in population of the United 
States. One set. of lights flashes every 8 seconds 
to indicate the number of births, which run over 
4,000,000 a year. Another indicator shows that 
the average increase in population is 1 person 
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every 12 seconds, and this affects the total. ts 
also show that an immigrant enters the Geitad 
States every 2 minutes and an emigrant leaves 
every 24 minutes. The reading of the total is 

b at regular intervals by the Bureau to 
allow for variations of actual population changes 
from the standard factors built into the machine. 


Famous Churches 


On Mount St. Alban, 400 ft. above the Potomac 
in Northwest Washington rises the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, also called Washington 
Cathedral, seat of the Protestant Episcopal diocese. 
It was begun in 1908. Among notables buried here 
are president Woodrow Wilson. Admiral George 
Dewey, Bishop Satterlee and Melville E. Stone. 
Above Wilson’s tomb hang three fiags, one carried 
by the first troops to go abroad in 1917. 

Also architecturally imposing is the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, at the 
Catholic University of America, a Romanesque- 
Byzantine design. It was begun in 1920. 

Several Protestant churches commemorate the 
association of Presidents with their congregations. 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, across Lafayette Sa. 
from the White House, designed by Benj. Latrobe 
in 1816, was attended by James Madison and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.. New York Ave. Presby- 
terian Church, New York Ave. and H St. at 13th 
St. NW, preserves a pew in which Lincoln sat. A 
room he occasionally used has become a chapel. 
Lincoln Memorial Tower, with chimes, was given 
by Robert T. Lincoln in 1903. 

President Eisenhower became a member of Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Connecticut Ave. at 
N St., soon after his inauguration. He was bap- 
tized by the Rev. Dr. E. L. R. Elson, the pastor. 
This church was founded on two historic congre- 
gations, the First Presbyterian Church, which 
originated in a carpenter shop on the White House 
grounds in 1795, and the Church of the Covenant, 
formed in 1883. The old President’s pew, brought 
from the First Church, was occupied by Presidents 
Jackson, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, and Cleveland. 
Other pews were used by Presidents Grant and 
Benjamin Harrison. 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 


The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 14th 
and Alaska Ave., N.W. Washington, D. C., is the 
central laboratory of pathology for the United 
States Army, Navy and Air Force, the Veterans 
Administration, the U. S. Public Health Service, 
The Atomic Energy Commission and other agen- 
cies. It is made up of four major departments and 
the Administrative Service. 

Department of Pathology is concerned with 
diagnosis, consultation, research and advanced 
training in the pathology of diseases of medico- 
military importance. It is charged with review, 
confirmation or modification of the pathologic 
diagnosis on surgical and autopsy material from 
hospitals of the Armed Services and Veterans 
Administration. It conducts experimental, mor- 
phologic and statistical research and provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 
related to medical specialties. A total of 643,946 
cases are available for study by qualified civilians. 

Medical Illustration Service is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importanee 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also avail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and prescribed Federal and civilian 
medical agencies. 

American Registry of Pathology operates 22 com- 
ponent registries in special fields of pathology as 
the central agency for a corresponding number of 
national medical, dental, and veterinary societies. 
Its files contain approximately 128,874 cases. Loan 
sets of slides for microscopic study are available 
to qualified physicians. 

Medical Museum, 9th and Independence Ave., 
S.W., exhibits materials of professional and his- 
torical importance for the graduate study of phy- 
Sicians and allied scientists, and the education of 
laymen. Demonstrations of wounds range from 
those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks during 
Indian wars to those caused by atomic explosions. 


Armed Forces Medical Library 


Armed Forces Medical Library, formerly the 
Army Medical Library, is the largest medical 
library in the country. 

It contains nearly 1,000,000 items, including ap- 


Forces sere Library Catalog, an annual catalog 
of titles ad 
Catalogue, a basic medical bibliography since 1880. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St., between 
New York Ave., and E St., N.W., Washington, was 
donated by William Wilson Corcoran in 1869 and 
is privately endowed. Numerous benefactors, in- 
cluding Sen./ W. A. Clark, have augmented its 
collections. 

The Gallery is devoted primarily to American 
art and includes paintings by Copley, Stuart, 
Peale, Sully, Eakins, Ryder, Whistler, Sargent, 
Bellows, Luks, Sloan and representatives of the 
present day school. Sculpture, drawings, water- 
colors and prints by contemporary and older 
American artists are also shown. 

The Clark Collection consists of European and 
other works. Outstanding among them: Dutch and 
Flemish paintings, Medieval tapestries, French 
period furniture, XIXth Century French paintings, 
Near Eastern carpets. 

Recent notable exhibitions have been: The Sword 
in America (1954), Visionaries and Dreamers 
(1956) and the recurring Biennial of American 
painting ($5,000 in prizes). 


D. A. R. Headquarters 


National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution (org. 1890), occupies three formal 
buildings: Memorial Continental Hall, Constitu- 
tion Hall and Administration, connecting the two, 
on a block bounded by 17th and 18th Sts., and C 
and D Sts., N.W. At either side are the Red Cross 
and the Pan American buildings. 

The buildings contain offices, the Museum, with 
priceless heirlooms; 28 State rooms, furnished by 
state organizations; the auditorium of Constitution 
Hall, and the Library, dedicated 1949. Notable 
works of art include Martha Washington by E. F. 
Andrews, and George Washington by Rembrandt 
Peale. The Library has over 40,000 vols., many 
manuscripts and genealogical records. Microfilms 
of state census records, 1850-1880, may be con- 
sulted by appointment. The Genealogical Library 
is open to the public. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C., 1s a research institution de- 
voted to the advancement of learning in the back- 
ground of Anglo-American civilization in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It has the largest collection of 
Shakespeariana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio and 160 copies of the Quartos. Its most 
significant collections, however, are source mate- 
rials useful in the study of English civilization in 
the period before 1700. Its collection of English 
books printed before 1640 is the largest in the 
Western Hemisphere. It also has extensive source 
materials for the history of theatre and drama 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the 19th 
century, both English and American. It owns a 
large collection of 16th and 17th century books 
gathered by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, English 
newspaper publisher, The library owns approxi- 
mately 250,000 volumes, many excessively rare. 

The library was founded and endowed by Henry 
Clay Folger, a former president of the Standard 
Oil Co: of New York, and his wife, Emily Jordan 
Folger. He left its administration to the trustees 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The library 
is available to all accredited scholars and ad- 
vanced students working in fields where it has 
materials. It awards annually a certain number of 
grants-in-aid to promising scholars. Its exhi- 
bition gallery is open free every day except Sundays 
and holidays. Dr. Louis B. Wright is director. 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on the 
south shore of the Tidal Basin in West Potomac 
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park. It is a circular stone structure, with Ver- 
mont marble on the exterior and Georgia white 
marble inside and combines architectural elements 
of the dome of the Pantheon in Rome and the 


rotunda designed by Jefferson for the University . 


of Virginia. The central circular chamber, 86.3 ft. 
in diameter, is dominated by a full-length figure 
of Thomas Jefferson 19 ft. tall, by the American 
sculptor Rudulph Evans. The architects were John 
Russell Pope (died 1937) and his associates Otto 
R. Eggers and Daniel P. Higgins. The Memorial 
was dedicated by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Se 13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of Jefferson’s 

The exterior is surrounded by a peristyle of 26 
Tonic columns, each 41 ft. tall, and 5 ft. 3 in. in 
diameter. The top of the dome is 95 ft. 8 in. 
from the floor. The interior columns are each 5 
ft. in diameter and 39 ft. 2 in. tall. The Me- 
morial stands on a circular stylobate of steps and 
terraces.183 ft. 10 in. in diameter. 

On the pediment over the portico is a sculptured 
group by Adolph A. Weinman showing Jefferson 
standing before the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to draft the Decleration of 
Independence. On the interior walls are four 
panels with inscriptions from Jefferson’s writings 
(1) sentences from the Declaration; (2) the right 
of man to a free mind and liberty of religious 
opinion; (3) the duty of the state to bring bodily 
freedom and education to the common man; (4) 
the need of changes in laws and institutions to 
keep step with progress of the human mind and 
new circumstances. On the frieze of the main 
entablature are Jefferson’s lines: ‘‘I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


Lincoln Memorial 


The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument, was dedicated on Memorial 
Day, May 30, 1922. It consists of a large marble 
hall enclosing a heroic sized statue of Abraham 
Lincoln sitting in meditation in a large armchair. 
The hall is symbolical not only of the greatness 
of the man and the Union he served, but the 
ideas of demozracy and freedom that he expressed. 

The Memorial was: designed by Henry Bacon. 
The Lincoin statue was made by Daniel Chester 
French and the murals and ornamentation on 
bronze ceiling beams are by Jules Guerin. 

The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union. Surrounding the walls of the Memorial Hall 
is a colonnade of the states, the frieze above it 
bearing the names of the 36 states existing at 
the time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls 
above the colonnade are inscribed the names of 
the 48 states existing today. These walls and 
columns enclose the sanctuary containing three 
memorials to Lincoln. The place of honor is 
occupied by a colossal marble statue of Lincoln as 
the war President, seated in an armchair 12% 
feet high, over the back of which a flag has been 
draped. Twenty-eight large blocks of Georgia white 
marbie compose the statue, which is 19 feet high 
from head to foot. 

On the north wall to the right of the central 
space where the statue is placed, is inscribed 
Lincoln's Second Inaugural Address. On the south 
wall the Gettysburg Speech is inscribed. 

The foundations of the Memorial rest on bed- 
rock. The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule 
marble is approximately 80 feet high and rests 
on a base composed of three immense marble steps. 
Masonry approaches ascend a terrace retained by 
a 14-foot granite wall. This wall on the east and 
west Sides is 256 feet 10 inches long and 187 
feet long on the north and south sides. The walls 
of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous 
colonnade 188 ft. 4 in. long and 118 ft. 6 in. 
wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, including 
the two standing in the entrance, are 44 ft. high, 
7 ft. 5 in. in diameter at the base. 

Greek Ionic columns 50 ft. high and 5 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter at the base divide the interior of 
the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the 
ceiling, 60 feet above the floor, is designed with 
bronze girders ornamented with laurel and pine 
leaves. The panels. between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with melted beeswax 
to produce translucency. The interior floor and 
the wall base are of pink Tennessee marble. The 
central chamber, containing the statue, is 60 ft. 
wide and 74 ft. deep. The cost of the Memorial 
was $2,957,000. 


: Lincoln Museums 

Two houses associated with the shooting and 
death of President Abraham Lincoln, Apr. 14-15, 
1865, are public property and visited annually by 
thousands of persons. Ford's Theatre, 10th St., 
between E and F Sts., NW, has on display the 
Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics and memen- 
toes of the assassination, including the door of the 
box in which Lincoln sat, the derringer and 
spurs used by John Wilkes Booth, the assassin, 
and the flag in which Booth’s spur caught and 
tripped him. The stage is outlined on the floor. 
Only the walls remain of the original theatre, 
which was long a Government office, where the 
floors collapsed and killed over 20 persons. 

Across the street is the Wm. Petersen house, a 
small red brick structure in which Lincoln died. 
It has been restored to the state it was the night 
Lincoln was carried there and the furniture is 
either original or reproduced. 


Mount Vernon 

Mount Vernon on the south bank of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was ori- 
ginally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 
vision between Spencer and Washington put. John 
Washington’s son Lawrence in possession of the 
Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington. 

The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
parently built on the site of an earlier one by 
Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738. 
His son Lawrence came there in 1743, when he re- 
named the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 
West Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
was succeeded as proprietor of Mount Vernon by 
his half-brother, George Washington. 

To Mount Vernon in 1759 Washington brought 
his wife, Martha Dandridge Custis, having previ- 
ously enlarged the house from 14% to 24% stories. 
Here he cultivated a farm and employed a shoe- 
maker, a tailor, a dozen textile workers and 
other help. Just before the Revolution he planned 
additions, and when he was called away to war 
his kinsman Lund Washington supervised the 
work, which was completed after Washington re- 
turned in 1783. During the Revolution Washington 
visited Mount Vernon only twice, on the way to 
and from Yorktown in 1781. His wife often 
stayed with him at headquarters. He returned to 
the house on Christmas Eve, 1783. In 1789 he 
left to become President and lived in New York 
and Philadelphia, with brief visits to the planta~ 
tion. He came back in 1797 and died in Mount 
Vernon Dec. 14, 1799. He was buried in the old 
family vault. He had made plans for a new purial 
vault and this was built in 1831. Both his re- 
mains and those of Martha, who died in 1802, 
were transferred there. 

Mount Vernon was left to Washington’s nephew, 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Bushrod Washington, 
and by him to his nephew, John A. Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washington was the 
last private owner. In 1858, when the place was 
run down, Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham of South 
Carolina organized the Mount Vernon Ladies Assn., 
which bought the mansion and 200 acres, since 
extended to 475 acres. The Association reassem-~ 
bled original Washington furniture and repaired 
the buildings. It restored the kitchen garden, 
flower garden and experimental botanical garden, 
reconstructed the greenhouse and built a museum. 
It is believed that 16 trees planted by Washington 
still exist, and that the boxwood of the flower 
garden dates from 1798. 

The Association preserves house and tomb with 
the visitor’s fee. The Regent of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association is Mrs. Albert Harkness. About 
30 states are represented by vice regents. The 
resident superintendent is Chas. C, Wall. 


National Academy of Sciences 

The National Academy of Sciences is a private 
non-profit corporation electing its own members 
from among the leading scientists in the United 
States. It was established by Act of Congress, 
approved by President Lincoln, March 3,.1863, for 
the furtherance of science and to advise the 
Federal Government upon request in scientific and 
technical matters. 

The National Research Council was organized 
by the Academy in 1916, with the cooperation of 
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the major scientific and technical societies, to 
enable the scientists and engineers of the country 
to associate their efforts with those of the Acad- 
emy in service to science and to the Government. 
ae representatives of more than 100 societies 
nd of the Government, and a number of members- 
at-large. 

The building and general maintenance of the 
Academy—Research Council are financed by a 
$5,000,000 endowment by the Carnegie Corporation 
in 1919. Other expenses are met by contracts, 
grants, bequests, and gifts from private and gov- 
ernment sources. 


National Archives and Records 


The Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of Rights 
are now enshrined in the National Archives Exhi- 
bition Hall, whither they were brought from the 
Library of Congress in December, 1952. These 
charters and many other famous documents of 
American history are on view weekdays, 9 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and Sundays and holidays, except 
Christmas Day, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Readable facsimiles of the three documents are 
available in an inexpensive 16-page publication, 
Charters of Freedom, and facsimiles of other_his- 
torical documents, such as the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the first Inaugural Address of George 
Washington are also available. Certain series of 
records of high research value are available on 
thicrofilm. 

The National Archives and Records Service is a 
part of the General Services Administration. It 
consists of the National Archives and the Divisions 
of Records Management and the Federal Register 
in Washington, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park, N. Y. It is headed by Dr. 
Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States. 

Its functions are to promote the efficient man- 
agement of records throughout the Government; to 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records 
no longer needed and the economical storage of 
those needed for a short time only; to preserve, 
describe, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish the 
daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, the statute-at-large and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, and to supervise 
collections in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
There are now nearly 800,000 cubic feet of records 
in the National Archives Building in Washington. 
They date from the Revolutionary War through 
World War II and include more than 250,000 
sound recordings, 900,000 maps and charts, 2,000,- 
000 photographic items and the equivalent of 
75,000 reels of motion-picture film. About 400,000 
reference services are supplied annually. 


National Geographic Society 


The National Geographic Society was founded 
in 1888 ‘‘for the increase and diffusion of geo- 
graphic knowledge.’’ In Explorers Hall at its 
headquarters, 1146 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., four blocks north of the White 
House, are displayed trophies and enlarged pic- 
tures of 69 years of exploration. 

The Society sponsors research of land, sea, and 
sky, sending scientists and expeditions and staff 
writers and photographers on field surveys to all 
parts of the world. It conveys the results to its 
2,150,000 members (1956) in the monthly illus- 
trated National Geographic Magazine. 

The Society also publishes occasional books, 
usually on natural history subjects, and special 
monographs describing scientific research it has 
Sponsored. Large-scale maps in 10 colors pre- 
pared by its cartographic division are distributed 
four times a year as supplements to the magazine. 
The 1956 subjects were: Round About the Nation’s 
Capital, Alaska, United States, and Bible Lands. 

The Society maintains a news service staff which 
issues 6 releases weekly on the geography behind 
headline news and on the progress of expeditions 
and researches. These are sent to daily news- 
papers, press associations, and radio and TV news 
outlets. Geographic School Bulletins, giving back- 
ground to current events, are sent weekly during 
the school year to 35,000 teachers and students, 
at nominal cost. 

The Society’s staff library, open to the public, 
numbers 22,000 books on geography and related 
subjects. It subscribes to 400 periodicals from 
all parts of the world and maintains a large clip- 
ping file of current world-wide information not 
to be found in books. Photograph files contain 
nearly 500,000 pictures. 
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of the universe’ in preparation 

The National Geographic Society-Calypso Ocean- 
ographic Expeditions, continuous since 1952 under 
command of Frerich Navy Capt. Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau, made biological studies around Sao 
Tome and other equatorial islands made off 
West Africa coast, and with Dr. H. E. Edgerton of 
M. I. T., aboard, tested the newest Edgerton 
electronic-flash depth camera at extreme depths 
in the eastern Atlantic, lowering it on special 
braided nylon cable weightless in water. Autumn 
research in biology and hydrology was carried out 
in the Mediterranean. 

At the Lamont-Hussey Observatory near Bloem- 
fontein, South Africa, Dr. E. C. Slipher led a 
June-to-December study of Mars during its nearest 
approach to the earth in more than 30 years. 
The project begun in 1954, is part of the program 
of the International Mars Committee. Within this 
program, the Society supported a spectrographic 
study of the Martian atmosphere from a Hawaiian 
station by Dr. C. C. Kiess, National Bureau of 
Standards. 

The Society on August 1 began a world-wide 
cosmic-ray mapping program, to continue through- 
out the International Geophysical Year 1957-58, 
jointly sponsored with the Bartol Research Foun- 
dation of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
and with Canadian, Swedish, and other American 
groups cooperating. A 3-ton cosmic-ray monitor 
travels on ships registering fluctuations in cosmic 
rays in. regions never before covered. Data are 
desired on outbursts of solar energy, on the de- 
flecting. effects of the earth’s magnetic field at 
varying latitudes, and on possible source of the 
rays; and more accurate location of the so-called 
geomagnetic equator, poles, and coordinates. 

Archeologists Matthew W. Stirling and Carl F. 
Miller of Smithsonian Institution on a National 
Geographic grant found signs of several successive 
aboriginal cultures in excavations in a 30-foot- 
square section of Russell Cave, Alabama. The 
earliest reached, at the 14-foot level, proved to 
be the oldest yet uncovered in the eastern United 
States, dating by carbon-14 test from 6,200 B.C. 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, Boston cardiologist, re- 
ported in the July National Geographic Magazine 
on his early 1956 Society-sponsored expedition to 
the Mexican Pacific coast calving habitat of the 
gray whale to obtain electrocardiograms of this 
30-ton species. He plans to renew the quest with 
improved equipment. Dr. Henry B. Collins, Smith- 
sonian Institution, in November reported that 
carbon-14 analysis of charred bones uncovered on 
Southhampton Island, Hudson Bay, by a National 
Geographic, sponsored expedition of 1954 dated 
the lost civilization of Dorset Eskimos as existing 
about 2,000 years ago. 

Officers of the Society are: Chairman of ~the 
Board of Trustees, Gilbert Grosvenor; President 
and Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Vice President 
and Associate Editor, Melville Bell Grosvenor: 
Vice President and Secretary, Thomas W. Mc- 
Knew; Treasurer, Robert V. Fleming. Research 
Committe Chairman, Lyman J. Briggs; Vice 
Chairman, Alexander Wetmore. 


The Pentagon 


The Pentagon is the world’s largest office build- 
ing. It is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, and covers 34 acres. It houses 
personnel of the Dept. of Defense, which includes 
the Depts. of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the three 
departments and the military Chiefs of Staff have 
offices here. The building does not accommodate all 
the personnel of the Dept. of Defense. 

The Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, at 
a cost of about $83,000,000. It covers 34 acres and 
has 200 acres of lawns and terraces. It is 5 stories 
high and consists of 5 rings of buildings cohnected 
by 10 corridors, with'a 5-acre pentagonal court in 
the center. Each of the outermost sides of the 
building is 921 ft. long and the perimeter is seven- 
eighths of a mile. Total length of corridors is 1715 
miles. There is a mezzanine below the first floor 
and a basement below that. The latter is used 
for records and offices and accommodates 3,000 
persons. 

Daytime population is 29,000, 70% civili 3 
war-time peak in April, 1945, ie eee panne 

Parking space covers 67 acres and can hold 9,149 


vehicles. The bus terminal has 894 bus trips in 
and out daily. « 

Many facilities for daily use, such as a bank, 
drug store, medical and dental clinics, ticket 
agency, are located in the Pentagon. It has the 
largest private exchange switchboard, staffed by 
approximately 200 persons. This serves the entire 
Dept. of Defense and has over 44,000 telephones 
connected by 160,000 miles of cable, handling 280,- 
000 calls a day. 

Some of the workers eat 2 or 3 meals in the 
building. A staff of approximately 675 prepares 
and serves meals from 3 kitchens to 2 restaurants, 
6 cafeterias, 9 beverage bars and an outside 
snack bar. During an average day Pentagon per- 
sonnel consume approximately 30,000 cups of coffee, 
ey ated of milk and milk products and 7,000 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center has three 
locations. Headquarters, at 6825 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., comprises Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
Central Dental Laboratory, and the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology. 

The hospital has an average of 1,400 bed pa- 
tients daily, exclusive of out-patients. The school 
spearheads the Army’s medical, dental, and vet- 
erinary educational and research programs. The 
laboratory annually produces more than 10,000 
dentures for Army personnel. The institute is 
the central laboratory of pathology for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Veterans Administration, Public 
Health Service, and other agencies. 

A section at Forest Glen, Md., houses the hos- 
pital’s ambulatory center, the Army Prosthetics 
Research Laboratory, engaged in research on arti- 
ficial limbs, an audiology and speech correction 
center, and the Army’s first school of practical 
nursing for enlisted personnel. The third section 
is a housing development for enlisted personnel 
at Glenhaven, Md. 

The Center has facilities comparable to a city 
of 6,000. Major General Leonard D. Heaton is 
in command. Visitors are welcome. 


Smithsonian Institution 


Smithsonian Institution was established in 1846 
under the terms of the will of James Smithson, 
an Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune in 
1826 to the United States to found in Washington 
an institution for the ‘increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.”’ 

The Smithsonian issues 14 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of more than 900,000 volumes, mainly transactions 
of learned societies and scientific periodicals. 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, the Freer Gallery of Art, 
the International Exchange Service, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, 
the Astrophysical Observatory, including the Di- 
vision of Radiation and Organisms, the National 
Air Museum, and the Canal Zone Biological Area. 

Congress in 1956 authorized a new_ $34,000,000 
Smithsonian Museum of History and Technology, 
to be erected on the Mall in Washington not far 
from other Smithsonian buildings. 
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The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as we!! as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum, 
and issues scientific publications. 

In 1956 the Museum opened several new halls, as 
a part of the long-term program of modernization. 

The National Air Museum, estab. 1946, contains 
aeronautical exhibits, including the Kitty Hawk 
plane of the Wright brothers, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae and Lang- 
ley’s planes. 


The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works, including a vaiu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 
George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous. portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples -of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects. 
A special room is devoted to the paintings of 
Albert Pinkham Ryder. 

The Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of Charles 
Lang Freer, has rich collections of Chinese and 
Japanese art, paintings by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, 
and Tryon, and paintings and etchings by Whis- 
tler, including his Peacock Room. Freer, a Detroit 
industrialist, gave his art collection of 2,250 objects 
and an endowment fund to Smithsonian in 1906. 
Born at Kingston, N. Y.,; Feb. 25, 1856, his cen- 
tenary was observed in 1956, when the first Freer 
Medal was given to Prof. Osvald Siren of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, for oriental art histories. 


Washington National Monument 


The Washington National Monument is a taper- 
ing shaft or obelisk of white marble, 555 feet, 54% 
inches in height and 55 feet, 144 inches square 
at the base. Eight small windows, two on each 
side, are located at the 500 foot level, where 
Washington points of interest are indicated. 

The erection of the monument by the Washing- 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid July 4 
of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected. In that year the enter- 
prise became the subject of controversy and con- 
tributions ceased. Work was resumed in 1880 af 
Government expense by the Corps of Engineers. 


The capstone weighs 3,300 lbs. and was placed 
Dec. 6, 1884. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
21, 1885, and opened Oct. 9, 1888. It weighs 81.120 
tons. It is dressed with white Maryland marble 
in 2-ft. courses. The first 150 ft. are backed by 
rubble masonry. New England granite was used 
from this point to the 452-ft. level. Above this 
only marble was used. The capstone is crowned 
by a small pyramid of aluminum 8.9 inches high, 
weighing 100 ounces. Set into the interior walls 
are 189 memorial stones from foreign countries, 
the 48 states, cities and organizations. 


Lafayette's Books and Papers Rescued from Oblivion in His Old Chateau 


Over 90 boxes of original papers, 3,000 books and 
other memorabilia once the property of the 
Marquis de Lafayette (1757-1834) have been un- 
covered in Lafayette’s home, La Grange, 30 mi. 
east of Paris, by Count Rene de Chambrun, who 
has owned the chateau since 1955. The Count is 
a@ great-great-grandson of Lafayette, and the son 
of a sister of Nicholas Longworth, former Speaker 
of the House. The chateau will become a museum. 

The Marquis de la Fayette (called Lafayette by 
Americans) was 19 and a reserve captain in the 
French Army when he joined George Washington 
to fight for liberty in America. The Continental 
Congress made him a major general and he took 
part in the batties of Brandywine, Monmouth and 
Yorktown. On his return to France he adopted a 
moderate position in the attacks on the Bourbons; 
he was a monarchist but devoted to reforms. He 
commanded the Paris National Guard after the 
fall of the Bastille in 1789; protected the Queen 
from mob violence at Versaille, 1768, fought the 
Austrians and Prussians with the rank of lieu- 
tenant general in 1792; fled from Paris because 


of his support of the monarchial principle and 
was arrested in Belgium by his enemies and im- 
prisoned, chiefly at Olmiitz, 1792-1797- Napoleon 
effected his release, but Lafayette opposed Na- 
poleon’s autocratic rule and retired to La Grange. 
During the Hundred Days between Napoleon’s ab- 
dication and Waterloo Lafayette became vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies and served there 
dur:ng the Bourbon restoration under Louis XVIII, 
until 1824. He helped oust Charles X and make 
Louis Philippe a constitutional king, but objected 
to Louis’ rule and withdrew to La Grange where 
he died in 1834. 

In 1824 Lafayette, aged 67, came to the United 
States as the guest of the nation and made a 
triumphal tour through the states, as far west 
as the Mississippi. He was received with intense 
patriotic fervor. Maryiand had given citizenship 
to him and his descendants in 1784. The New York 
Court of Appeals declared this valid in 1933 when 
Count de Chambrun became a member of the bar 
of New York and of the law firm of John W. Davis. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK _ — 


had a peoulesion of ee of British, Dutch and Pa 


ritain July 9, 1776. It 


latine German 
adopted its first constitution ril 20, 1777 and 


etactad Géorge Clinton governor. It ratified the Constitution of the United Sta -! July ce pies 


New York City became the first capital of the 


United States and George Washingto! 


as first President in Federal Hall, at Broad and Wall Sts., April 30, 1789. 
Governors of New York State 


Name Residence Elected Name Residence Elected . 

mt .|Ulster Co...... Jul, 9, 1777 || John A. Dix....... New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 | 

John ae . |New York City. ‘April, 1795 || Samuel J. Tilden. ..}New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 | 
ree ton. Ister Co April 1801 || Lucius Robinson... .)Elmira......... Nov. 7, 1873 
Morgan Lewis.. 1804 || Alonzo B. Cornell...| New York City.|Nov. 4, 1879 
el D. Tompkins ne 1807 || Grover Cleveland®. ./Buffalo........ Nov. 7, 1882 
John Taylor?....... AIDAR Hen) oa- aa March, 1817|| David B. Hill-..... Pamira. 2... sss Jan. 6, 1885 
De Witt Clinton..../New York City. 1817 || Roswell P. Flower. .|New York.City.|/Nov. 3, 1891 
Joseph C. Yates?. ..|Schenectady....!Nov. 6, 1822|| Levi P. Morton. ...|Rhinecliff...... Nov. 6, 1894 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1824|| Frank 8. Black..... MOT dan ae Ve Nov. 3, 1896 
Nathaniel Pitcher‘..|Sandy Hill..... Feb. 11, 1828 || Theodore Roosevelt.|Oyster Bay.....|/Nov. 8, 1898 
Martin Van Buren. .|/Kinderhook....|Nov. 5, 1828|| Benj. B. Odell jr....|Newburgh...... Nov. 6, 1900 
Enos T. Throop>...|Auburn........ Mar, 12, 1829|| Frank W. Higgins. .|Olean.......... Nov. 8, 1904 
William L. Marcy, .|Troy.......... Nov. 7, 1832|| Charlies E. Hughes®.|New York City.|/Nov. 6, 1906 
William H. Seward..)Auburn........ Nov. 7, 1838||Horace White’. ....|Syracuse....... Oct. 6, 1910 

William C. Bouck,..|/Fultonham..... Nov. 8, 1842}| John A. Dix....... mson....... Nov. 8, 1910 ‘ 
Silas Wright......./Camton........ Noy. 5, 1844}| William 10_...|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 
3, 1846 || Martin H. Glynn!!..|Albany........ Oct. 17, 1913 
7, 1848 || Charles S. Whitman|New York City.jNov. 3, 1914 
W: 2 . 5, 1850|| Alfred E. Smith. ...|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Horatio Seymour... . 2, 1852|| Nathan L. Miller. ..|Syracuse....... Nov. 2, 1920 
Myron H. Clark.,.. . 7, 1854|| Alfred E. Smith. .,..|New York City.|Nov. 7, 1922 
John A. King. . -|Qu Co. ov. 4, 1856|| F. D. Roosevelt. ...|Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 
Edwin D. Morgan. .|New York City.|Nov. 2, 1858|| Herbert H. Lehman!2|New York City.|Nov. 8, 1932 
Horatio Seymour...|Deerfield....... Nov. 4, 1862|| Charles Poletti!?.,..| New York City. 1942 

Reuben EF. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh....|Nov. 8, 1864|| Thomas _E. Dewey..|New York City./Nov. 3, 1942 ' 
John T. Hoffman...\New York City.|Nov. 3, 1868]! Averell Harriman. ..|Central Valley..|Nov. 2, 1954 


iThe Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
time/when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and the Lieutenant 
Governor should enter on July 1 after their elec- 


on. 

2Lt. Gov.; became Governor upon resignation 
of Gov. Tompkins. 

8The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lt. Gov. shall, ‘‘on and after the 
year 1823, enter office Jan. 1.” 

4L,t. Gov., became Governor following death of 
Gov. Clinton. 

SLt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation 
ae oad Van Buren who became U.S. Secretary of 

ate. : 


8Gov. Cleveland resigned Jan. 6, 1885 to be- 
come President of U.S. 

7Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation of 
Perens and was elected Nov. 6, 1885 for a full 
erm. 

S8Gov. Hughes resigned Oct. 6, 1910, to become 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the U.S. 

®8Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation 
of Hughes. 

10Gov. Sulzer was impeached and removed from 
office Oct. 17, 1913. 

uLt. Gov., became Governor upon removal of 
Sulzer. 

12Gov. Lehman resigned Dec. 2, 1942, to become 
Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. 

18Lt. Gov., became Governor for 29 days upon 
resignation of Lehman. 


New York State General Fund Receipts and Expenditures 


Source: Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


Expenditures 
Fiscal Year 
Ending March 31 Receipts State Local 
purposes assistance Total > 
Pe a rsiatt ess vos vice ecete $617,399,403.31 | $210,608,797.87 | $250,149,280.54 | $460,758,078.41 
ED wa ly'd aisles i 6.0.90 = aieie 715,585, 931.07 280,302,590.36 376,570,498.72 656,873,089.07 
ER eae Ris Ts) g pre cere 4 ae 709,867,364.98 315,288,213.32 390,661,854.21 5,950, 53 


SN eee eae 1/308,864,194.41 
‘| 1/350;300/000.00 


475,628, 169.28 
510,893.308.36 
567,262,777.99 


: 1,308,488.312. 
570,537,642.33 Seaspoaanes 


779,361,544.46 | 1,3491899/186.79 


Expenditures prior to 1 
sharing program has been superseded by a new program of per capita assistance. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 


51 include General Fund revenues and shared taxes distributed to localities. 
951 include General Fund expenditures and the shared tax distribution, The tax- 


Source: New York State Department of Health 
Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 


Estimat- R 
Year | ed popu- Mar- _ eee Ret D8Ne popes Popyieuen Deaths | Rate 
(Cal.) lation Births | Deaths riages Persons under | 1,000 five 
5 July 1 Birth Deaths | Married 1 year Births 
1946. ..|14,228,272} 285,145} 152,427] 182,981! 92 
1947. ..|14,385,942| 323/397/ 156/862] 165.431 39°8 10.9 38.0 Sor 38 
i liedones| Wovdes) Heeata| Betis) 282 | ie | ala | gale | 3c 
049. .1/14’708" : s ; 20; 5 3 
190... 14,921,889 300,752 156,143 141,075 303 10:8 is'3 es 38 
...|15,230,384] 31619: } 132,045] 20.8 10.4 17.3 7,445 ’ 

1952...|15,450,037) 326,035] 160;724| 123'722| 2171 10.4 i ; rt 
1953... .{15,623,729| 325,077] - 163,763| 125'863| 20'8 10.5 ie ae 34° 
1954, ../15,770,184| 335,226] 159/519] 123'060| 21.3 10.1 186 age eet 
1955*. ./15,936,799| 344/133] 165,541] 119'682|| 21.6 10.4 136 R350 333 

ee 0. 15.0 8,359 243 
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. New York State Parks with Campsites 
Source: Division of Parks and Lands & Forests, New York State Conservation Department 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK - 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie aiong the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing 
the Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Cornwall, in New 
York. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, under the supervi- 
sion of the Palisades Interstate Park Commission, 
is the Stony Point Battlefield Reservation. 

The total area of the Park is 52,279 acres of 
which the Harriman Section covers 39,935 acres; 
Bear Mt.-area, 4,769; Storm King, 1,057; Hook 
Mt., 661; Blauvelt, 536; Tallman Mt., 781; Haver- 
straw, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony Point, 45; Nyack 
Beach, 61; and High Tor, 491. 

Every section of the Park.is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, steamboats run to Bear Mountain. The 
Mohawk Coach Lines and the West Shore Rail- 
road reach the eastern borders, and the Erie the 
western. 

The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge and from New York City and from 
Yonkers, over the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a 
scenic highway almost constantly in sight of the 
Hudson River. New York State Route 17 gives 
access to the southern and western portions of the 
Harriman Section of the Park and U.S. Route 6 
crosses the northeastern corner of the Bear Moun- 
tain-Harriman Section. From the east side of the 
Hudson River, access to the Park may be had over 
the Bear Mountain Parkway and the Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge. 

Camping facilities are available by permit at 
aAkS Tiorati and Lake Welch in Harriman State 

ark, 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon. 


. Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. Playiand is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a salt-water beach and _ fresh-water 
swimming pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it 
has a modern amusement park and game rooms. 
It is an all-year resort. 


Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley encompassing Wood- 
jJands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill, Ward 
Pound Ridge Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands 
located at Cross River; Mohansic (1,100 acres) in- 
clude Mohansic Lake on Taconic Parkway; Will- 
sons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins 
Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods Park 
(850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 


in Scarsdale; 
Hutchinson River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 


Jeasantville, and 6 acres at Hawthorne Circle; 
ere Road Picnic Area (170 acres) in the Town 
of Greenburgh. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKWAYS 


The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Bedford Hills. The Cross 
County Parkway connects the Saw Mill River 
Parkway, Yonkers, with the Hutchinson River 
Parkway, New Rochelle. The -Hutchinson River 
Parkway extends from the New York City 
line in Pelham Bay Park to the Connecticut line, 
where it connects with the Merritt Parkway, which 
extends east. The Bronx River Parkway extends 
from the city line northerly 131 miles to the 
Taconic State Parkway at Valhalla. The Central 
Westchester Parkway runs from Westchester Ave- 
nue northerly for a distance of two miles to its 
intersection with Route 22, in the city of White 
Plains and the Town of Harrison. 


STATE PARKWAYS 


The Taconic State Parkway runs from Valhalla 
north through Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess 
and Columbia Counties to State Route No. 82, 
its present terminus. 

The Bear Mountain State Parkway runs from 
the Taconic State Parkway just north of_ its 
intersection with Crompond Road west to State 
Route No. 9 and the Peekskill by-pass. 


JONES BEACH 


Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 33 miles from N. Y., 
is reached by the Grand Central and Northern 
State Parkways, the Southern State Parkway, Sun- 
rise Highway, or Merrick Road to either the 
Meadowbrook, Wantagh or Captree State Park- 
ways. Jones Beach State Park may also be reached 
from Long Beach by the Loop Causeway and the 
Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the Long Island 
Railroad to Freeport or Wantagh with bus con- 
nections. Jones Beach has over 2 miles of ocean 
bathing beach, a stillwater bathing area in Zachs 
Bay, salt water diving, swimming and wading 
pools in the West Bathhouse, restaurants, cafe- 


terias, boardwalk. The Marine Theatre seats 8,200. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS: 


Valley Stream. (130 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 

Hempstead Lake (905 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
on_ Southern State Parkway. 

Bethpage (1,529 acres), 37 miles from N. Y., 


north of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a roll-' 


ing wooded tract north of Farmingdale on the 
Nassau-Suffolk County line. Four 18-hole golf 
courses and a clubhouse are available. A fifth 
18-hole golf course is under construction and will 
be available for- use in 1957. There are picnic 
groves, over ten miles of bridle paths and pedes- 
trian trails, a stable where well-trained saddle 
horses may be hired, and a polo field where games 
may be witnessed every Sunday afternoon during 
the polo season. 


Belmont Lake (395 acres), 42 miles from N.Y. 

Sunken Meadow (1,005 acres), 46 miles from 
N. Y., near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 

Captree (298 acres), 47 miles from N. Y. on 
all-parkway route to Fire Island Inlet. 


Fire Island (1,000 acres), 49 miles from N. Y. 
ferry from Captree. 

Bayard Cutting Arboretum (643 acres), 50 miles 
an N. Y. on Connetquot River, south of East 
slip, 

Heckscher (1,520 acres), 50 miles from N. Y. 
on Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 


Wildwood (503 acres), 73 miles from N. Y. on 
Long Island Sound. 

Orient Beach (348 acres), 118 miles from N. Y. 
on Gardiners Bay. 

Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. Y.,; 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. 

_ Montauk Point (158 acres), 132 miles from N. Y. 
on the ocean. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


At the-public_campsites-in-the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there is a service charge of 50 
cents per permit per night or $3.00 per week. 
Permits are limited to 6 persons. 


Catskill Park contains 600,000 acres, of which 
the state owns more than 221,000. acres. The 
park is situated_in the Hudson, Delaware and 
Mohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and 
precipitous mountains extending from the norther- 
ly end of the park along the northeast and easterly 
part. The Catskill section is reached by rail on the 
New York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Kingston, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. The 
chief campsites are: 


Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles*from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. 


Woodland Valley—turn south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
milje run on good macadam te campsite. 


Devil’s Tombstone—turn north from State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through which 
the highway passes. 


North Lake—turn north from State Highway, 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a 
drive of three miles. Parking service charge. 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,206 acres), 90 miles 
from N, Y.; Lake Taghkanic (910 acres), 115 miles 
from N. Y.; Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 
acres); 9 miles frcm Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis 
Norrie (323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north 
of Poughkeepsie. 


-F 
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Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace, 
table and benches accommodating six. Wall tents, 
8 x 10, and. accommodating four. Camp sites are 
rented to those supplying their own equipment. 
Cottages accommodating as many as from two to 
eight persons, Application for accommodations 
should be made in advance to the superintendent 


‘at Taconic park and the caretaker at the others. 


The Taconic State Parkway includes the former 
Bronx River Parkway extension, and passes 
through Putnam and Dutchess Counties. 


Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River. 12 miles N. 
of Binghamton: Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W. of 
Oneonta; Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno- 
Via; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse. 


Buttermilk Falls (675 acres), 242 miles S. of 
Ithaca; Cayuga Lake (188 acres), 3 miles from 
Seneca Falls; Robert H. Treman State Park (989 
acres), 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 
816 acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of 

wego; Fillmore Glen (857 acres), 1 mile S. of 
Moravia; Stony Brook (554 acres), 3 miles S. of 
Dansville; Taughannock Falls (533 acres), on 
Cayuga Lake, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen 
(604 acres), in Village of that name; Newtown 
Battlefield Reservation (330 acres), 5 miles S. E. 
of Elmira. 


Letchworth Park (13,303 acres, 3 waterfalls), on 
upper Genesee River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 


Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (853 acres). 


Allegany (58,266 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (355 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 


State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park (126 acres); Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
acres); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (896 
acres), Buckhorn Island. 


Thousand Islands State Park, 14 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor ‘and Chippewa Bay 


John Boyd Thacher (1,108 acres), 15 miles 
southwest of Albany on State route 157. 


Lake George Beach off U. S. route 9 at Lake 
George Village. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 


At the public campsites in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there is a service charge of 50 
cents per permit per night or $3.00 per week. 
Permits are limited to 6 persons. 


The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,184.- 
067 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is, 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. The state has provided many 
public sites, all marked by signs, but visitors must 
register with the caretaker in charge. 


The developed campsites are: 


Lake George Battleground—Route U. S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 


Hearthstone Point—Two miles north of Lake 
eee nee on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route ; 


Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 
Lake-George, on route 9N. 


Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U. S. Highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 
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three-quarters 

73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State Highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox. 


Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from route 
8 and 22; about half way between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four oh 

Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, route 86. Wilmington is the 
nearest village, 3 miles away. 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. hway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville, about six 
miles south of the latter village. 


Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S. Highway 
9, just north of Plattsburg, on road to ferry. Park- 
ing service charge. - 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. 


Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, nine- 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction. 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. 

Rollins Pond—Three miles west of State High- 
way 10, via the Fish Creek Pond campsite road. 

Cranberry Lake—Turn from State Highway route 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over dirt 
road to campsite. 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
Entrance is 2 miles west of Long Lake. 

Forked Lake—At end of town highway 5 miles 
west of Highway 10 at Deerland on Long Lake. 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raauette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles east of Raquette Lake Village. 


Lake Durant—On State Highway No. 28, 3 miles 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. 


Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30. and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Wells. 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of, Speculator. 


Poplar Point—Off State Highway, route 8, on the 
northwest shore of Piseco Lake about three miles 
west of the hamlet of Piseco. 


Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about one 
mile west of Poplar Point off State Highway 8. 


Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and off State 
Highway, route 8, three miles west of the Poplar 
Point site. 


Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of East Caroga 
Lake nine miles north of Gloversville on State 
Highway, route 29A. 


Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake Village, and reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and macadam from Indian Lake.~ The 
road is part of State Highway, route 10. 


Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 


Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
26, six miles south of Lowville. 


Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake Village on State High- 
way, route 28. 


Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 


Northampton Beach—Adjacent to State rout 
two miles south of Northuie eee 


New York State Thruway, Longest Toll Highway, Completed 


The New York State*Thruway, Buffalo to New 
York City, was completed Aug. 30, 1956, when the 
final segment from Yonkers reached the Major 
Deegan Expressway of New York City. This pro- 
vided a 427-mile highway across the state without 
intersections at grade, sharp curves, steep hill or 
traffic lights. 

It is the longest of toll highways, next longest 
being the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 397 mi., and 
Ohio Turnpike, 241 mi. 

New York State Thruway is a 4-lane concrete 
highway, with 2 lanes in either direction separated 
by a wide mall. Six lanes are provided in areas of 
heavier traffic. Sight distance of at least 1,000 ft. 
is provided. There is provision for 25 service areas, 
supplying food and gasoline. .No alcoholic bever- 
ages are sold. 

There are bridges at 507 sites to avoid intersec- 
tions, railroads, rivers or canals. The largest 


bridge is the 3-mi., 6-lane highway crossing of the 
Hudson River between Nyack and Tarrytown, 
Opened December, 1955, called the Tappan Zee 
Bridge. The bridge cost $60,000,000. 


The>bridge is 15,764 ft.. long. The main span is 
a cantilever of 1,212 ft., with 602-ft. flanking 
spans. The remainder is of a deck truss design 
with 250-ft. spans. 


Toll revenue in ‘the first half of 1956 was 
$9,111,868, as compared with $5,176,006 for the 
same period in 1955, a gain of 76%. Passenger cars 
pay 1!4c per mi. between specific points; the bus 
rate is 31sc per mi. and the truck rate ranges 
from 134c to 5c per mi. An annual permit cost- 
ing $20 is available to passenger cars and cycles. 
Fixed fees are collected at certain places such as 


the Tappan Zee bridge, where the fee for 
cars is 50c. a 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 


New York State—Mountains; Lakes 
New York State Mountain Peaks and Lakes 


Figures show feet above mean sea level 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 


The principal mountain group, occupying an area of 5,000 square miles in the north-northeast area. 
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CHIEF CATSKILL 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS 


They cover an area of 1,000 square miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and Delaware 


Pountics, west of the Hudson River. 


Elv. Elv. Ely. 
Peak County ft. Peak County ft. Peak County ff. 
Balsam Cap... .|Ulster 3,700|| High Peak. . Greene 3,660/|Rose..........|Ulster 3,123 
Balsam. . Greene 3,565|| Hunter........ Greene 4,025||Round Top.... pee 3,470 
,590|| Huntersfield..../Greene 3,450|;/Rusk......... . |Greene 680 
Ulster 3,723||Indian Head. . .|Greene 3,585)/|Slide. .... ..~.|Ulster 4,204 
Bearpen. . Del-Greene|3,500||Lone.........- Ulster 3,740||Spruce..,..... . |Ulster 3,380 
Belle Ayr. Ulster 3,406||McGregor...... Delaware |3,253||Spruce Top... .|Greene 3,620 
Big Indian. . Ulster 3,721||Mill Br’k sues: Ulster-Del. |3,380||Stoppel Point.. .|Greene 3,425 
Black Dome... .|Greene 3.990||Mombaccus. .. .| Ulster 3,000||Sugarloaf...... Greene 3,647 
Blackhead Peak./Greene 3,937||Mongaup...... Ulster 3,150 ers Ulster 3,856 
Bloomberg..... Delaware (|3,448||Mor'sv’ ie BES Delaware |3,253||Thos. Cole...,.|Greene 3,935 
Cornell. .... ere ter 3,906||North Dome. . .|Greene 3,593 in cael reene 782 
Denman. Sullivan 3,051||Overlook....... Ulster 3,150/| Utsayanthe Delaware |3,213 
Dry Brook ‘Rdg.|Del.-Ulster |3,510||/Panther. . | Ulster 3,760||Van Wyck.....|Ulster 3,260 
Evergreen. G 3'531||Peckamoose. . . . | Ulster 3,863/| Vly. 2... ee reene 33476 
1 Oe 3,619||Pisgan......... Delaware |3,365|| West Ss op aeietats Greene 3,777 
Giant Led 3,218||Plateau........ Greene ,855!|Wildcat........ r 3,26 
Graham....... 3,890||Plattekill...... Delaware (3,250 Wnahen: Hgh. re Greene 3,508 
Halcott.......- 3,537||Richmond..... Greene 3,213|| Wittenberg... ..|Ulster 3,802 
Hemlock....... 3,264||Rocky........- Ulster 3,620 


CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 


ne UEEEEEE NEES EEEEEEEEEENEESSSESEEEESEEEEET ler Poaeee es oe 
Sq. | Elev. Sq. | Eley. 
Lake County M. | Feet Lake County M. | Feet 
2 See ee ata 
Beaver River Flow|Herkimer......... 3.95] 1,660||Long............ Hamilton ..is,0e0 08 6.14; 1,630 
Big M Moose....... Ham ilton-Herkimer 1.98] 1,824||Meacham........ Frankiint(a..00ee? 1.88} 1,551 
BA ROK oy tus ashe ° St. Lawrence...... 17.16| 272||Moose-Little.....|/Herkimer......... 1.05] 1,788 
Blue Mountain. ..|Hamilton...... ery 724051789 ||Oneida cet). oie exam Guelds- OOHEEG: ee lord bre 368 
Brandreth.....-. Hamilton.......«: 1.38| 1,787||Onondaga,....... Onondaga........ 4.75) 363 
Brant. PWV AETOM: clon ccetsls + 2.12) 801/|Otisco...... oes e({ ORONGARR : tcc 3.50) 784 
Canadarago......|Otsego.......+ «z.| .3.06| 1,276]|Otsego........... tSOZ0 «cps cee 6.23| 1,194 
Canandaigua. .... Ottario-¥ ates Wega a> 16.57| 686||Owasco........../Cayuga.......... 10.3 710 
Cayuga..<.... 8S Neal cae 66.4 BSL PREOK ac: te o:orvters : FultOns,.nc.ce eee 1.07) 1,360 
Cazenovia. ..«...|Madison......... 1.72] 1,190||Piseco....... ; Hamilton.,....... 4.32! 1,661 
Champlain....... "| ssex-Clinton-Vt. - Placidins vsjeeie 5 Ee) I ico arse 4.37) 1,859 
Canada... ....%. oor ine i a mente wbjeraiere ee eanieen iyioie eres 2 aa 1,724 
A r/Clinton.........- : ; aquette.......+ amilton..... 1,762 
pe a te Chautauqua. i....| 20.9 | 1,308}|Raquette ene ..|/Franklin.....,...] 1.60] 1,542 
ObOZY. <as see as GlintOl . o6e siatacae 2.32| 1,531|/Round........ ...|Hamiltom,........)) 2.20 4,718 
GCIGaY xe,» 3403) y-80 io bbe ae 1,59} 1,610|/Sacandaga....... Hamilton... acess 2.50) 1,724 
Conesus. Gaede erst Livingston........ 5.08) 818]|St. Regis, upper...|Franklin......... 1.08] 1,617 
Ep Ae ASO Gayuga-Onondaga. 3.40| 370||Saranac, 1, lower..|)Franklin.........| 3.46) 1,534 
Follensby Bond: a{Rrankliniss<.fea== 1.42| 1,548||Saranac, 1, middle.|Franklin. ...+.... 6 | 1.536 
FOlKed.., ais tei aive amilton........- 1.95} 1,741||Saranac, 1, upper. |Franklin....... oe) 2.954, 570 
Fulton Chain—ist|Herkimer......... 1.03] 1,706||Saratoga..... Saratoga. ........ 6.78| "204 
Fulton hates Herkimer.. 3.29| 1,707||Schroon.........|Hssex-Warren.....| 6.61| 807 
George, Lake.. -|Essex-Warren. . : 44,44| 317||Seneca..........j|Semeca-Schuyler; 66.7 444 
Greenwood......./Orange...-.....+- 3.0 610 Ontario- Yates... 
Hemlock........- Livingston........ hate F ote oe Baus vsieie'ecete Savon AA oma e5 pth 1303 
Hin ae -Oneida... f ; ORI, sece Ne a yoming; 70. ss. , 3356 
Honcese ; ae ti Mtarlo... 25. 2.61} 800 Feira .|Cay.-Cortl.-Onond.} 13.8 867 
Honnedaga Herkimer eo eae 1.46] 2,187||Tupper.......... St. Law. -Franklin.. 5.91] 1,542 
Indian vies eet -|Hamilton.,.-<:..- 6.96) 1,650 Tupper. Cea . |Hamilton,, Z 3.80] 1,718 
Keuka... “lYates-Steuben . 17.43 9||Wolf Pond. ......|Franklin. 1.35) 11563 
TS a riecereis .|Hamilton..... 0%: 2.26} 1,714 Woodhall SRST: Rata Herkimer......... 1.74| 1,880 
Witla cdcenes ae "|Sehuyler......... 1,27} 1,096 


Lake Erie borders on New York State for an 
airline distance of 64 miles. 
Area in U. S.—4,990 square miles. 


Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of 


N. Y. State for an airline distance of 146 miles. 
Aréa in U. S.—3,470 square miles. 


Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in 
central New York. From west to east they are— 


Canandaigua, Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, 
Skaneateles. 
There are about 2,300 lakes, ponds, or reser- 


voirs in New York State, of which 78 have an 
area of 1 square mile or more. 
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290 New York State—Unemployment Insurance 


Contributions, 1955 ..........+..-.. $ 199,332,000 
Benefit payments, 1955 ...... teases 223,136,000 
Funds on hand, Jan. 1, 1956 ...... 1,273,092,000 


WHAT EMPLOYER PAYS 


Employer contributions to the Fund were re- 
duced from 3% to 2.7% in 1940. Beginning July 
1, 1945, actual contributions could be lower than 
2.7% -because of the tax credit provision in the 
Taw. In 1956 contribution rates varied from 0.5% 
to 2.7%, depending on each employer’s own ex- 
perience with unemployment. The law also pro- 
vides for subsidiary contributions, payable in 
addition to regular contributions. They are graded 
from 1/10 of 1% of payrolls to 1% of payrolls. As 
required by the Social Security Act, all monies 
collected are deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in an Unemployment Trust Fund, subject 
to requisition by the State Division of Employ- 
ment for the payment of benefits. Contributions 
are payable quarterly. Since Jan. 1, 1938, contri- 
butions have been payable on the first $3,000 
of wages. 

Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities 
are wages on which contributions must be paid. 
Payments made by an employer under a retire- 
ment, sickness, or accident disability plan, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1940, are not wages to be used as a 
basis for benefit payment. 

Employers, whether subject to the law or not, 
are required to keep accurate records of wages 
paid to each employee. Once subject, an employ- 
er’s liability ceases only when he can show that 
1) he has employed no more than one person 
on any day for at least a full calendar year and 
2) he is not liable for tax under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. A ag cael employer 
who erroneously contributed to the unemploy- 
ment compensation fund of another state is not 
held liable for penalties and interest. 

Employment of three persons on any day in 
1956 makes an employer subject to the law as of 
the first such day; in 1957 and thereafter, employ- 
ment of two persons on any day makes an em- 
ployer subject as of the first such day. 


‘ VOLUNTARY COVERAGE 


The following employers not subject to the law 
may become voluntarily insured with the consent 
of the Industrial Commissioner: firms with fewer 
than three employees in 1956 or fewer than two 
after Jan, 1, 1957; non-profit-making religious, 
scientific, charitable, literary and educational 
bodies (excepting such bodies whose primary 
activity is the production of plays or concerts for 
public entertainment); New York State municipal 
corporations and other governmental subdivisions, 
and employees of custodians or custodial engineers 


Unemployment Insurance in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


ay 


Laan * ay 


in cities having population of more than 500,000. 
Employment excluded from e under the 
State law which cannot voluntarily be 


cludes: employment of or minor child; em- 
ployment as a golf caddy; employment during all 
or part a school year or vacation as 


{tin ‘Kk f any person in regular 
part-time worker 0; 

attendance during the daytime as a student in an 
institution of learning (although 

for such employment is bons pa ere -the 
employer is also subject to the Fi 1 Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act); employment in agriculture; em- 
| ie dere of a 25% stockholder by a firm not sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, and 
employment covered by the Federal Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


BENEFITS TO UNEMPLOYED 


Benefits are payable to claimants who in an in- 
dividual base period (52 weeks preceding the filing 
of a valid original claim for benefits) worked in in- 
sured employment in at least 20 weeks, and earned 
remuneration totalling $300 (averaging at least $15 
per week) in any 20 weeks. Such benefits are pay- 
able for not more than 26 weeks of unemployment 
within the claimant’s individual benefit year (52 
weeks following the filing of a valid original claim). 
The weekly benefit rate is based on the claim- 
ant’s average weekly wage, and varies from 

minimum to the $36 maximum. 

urth and 

subsequent day of total unemployment within the 

week, known as effective days, after a waiting 

period of four effective days, which need not be 
consecutive. 4 

The ——— earnings under which a claimant 
may get benefits are limited to $36 a week. 

To permit prompt settlement of benefit claims, 
employers are required to supply wage information 
within seven days after a request is mailed. 

If ‘‘reasonably fitted’’ by geo | and experi- 
ence eligible claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance requires joining 
@ company union, jeopardizing his labor union 
status, working in an establishment where an in- 
dustrial controversy exists, working for substan- 
tionally less than the wages, hours, or conditions 

revailing for similar work in the locality, or work- 

g at a place unreasonably distant from home at 
increased expense unless the expense is provided 
for. An employee may also refuse employment for 
other good cause, but benefits are not paid if he 
has withdrawn from the labor market. 

A 1941 amendment provided a 42-day disqualifi- 
eation for workers who voluntarily leave their 
employment without good cause. Another amend- 
ment provided for a 7-week suspension of benefit 
rights rather than an extended waiting period for 
loss of employment due to misconduct, a strike, 
lockout, or other industrial controversy. The same 
amendment made provision for reduction of bene- 
fits in cases of wilful false statements. 


BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 


A revision in 1952 extended to veterans the same 
privileges. possessed by civilians. The term of 
military service was disregarded and the 52 
weeks of civilian life prior to the filing of a 
claim were made the base period. 


INSURANCE APPEAL BOARD 


The Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board 
consists of three members appointed for 6 years 
each by the Governor, The Board hears appeals 
from the decisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Referees on disputed claims for insurance bene- 
fits and on contested rulings of the Industrial 
commissioner affecting employer liability. 


State Mediation Board 


The State Board of Mediation has 7 members 
appointed by the Governor, with hq at 270 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., and district offices in 
Albany, Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y. 

The function of the Board is to prevent or 
settle labor disputes by voluntary mediation. Any 
party to a dispute may ask the Board to mediate 
or arbitrate. In an existing, imminent or threat- 
ened labor dispute, the Board may upon its own 
motion, or upon the direction of the Governor 
must, take steps to effect an amicable and expedi- 


tious settlement of differences. The Board ar- 
ranges conferences- between disputants, and assists 
in negotiating and drafting agreements. 

If a labor dispute, which vitally affects the 
public’s. interest, has not been settled through 
mediation, the Board may certify this matter to 
the Industrial Commissioner, who is empowered 
to approve a Board of Inquiry. The latter may 
hold public or private hearings, subpoena - wit- 
nesses, take testimony and receive evidence, and 
issue a factual report. 


On-the-Job Training for Veterans 


On-the-Job Training for Veterans is an earn- 
while-learning program to give servicemen train- 
ing in a particular field of employment. The 
program was reactivated by the 82nd Congress to 
provide training for Korean veterans. The Dept. of 


Labor supervises this in New York State, with hq 
at 40 Howard St., Albany, N. Y. The Apprentice- 
ship Council of 7 members and 3 ex-officio members 
establishes standards for apprenticeship agree- 
ments and canvasses job opportunities. 
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New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
was first Board in 1919, and as amended em- 
bodies the following provisions: 


Residents and non-residents of New York State 
are taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law; a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New. York. or income derived from a 
business carried on, or from property located 
within, New York State. 


A return is required of every taxpayer when, if 
Single, his net income and net capital gain for the 
taxable year is $1,000 or more or, if married and 
living with spouse, the aggregate net income and 
net capital gain of both is $2,500 or more. 


A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over. 


The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the 1st $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. 


For the calendar year 1955, the first $100 of tax 
Was reduced by 15% and the next $200 of tax 
was reduced by 10%. 


Exemptions and Deductions 


A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 


A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
the aggregate net income received by both. 


Additional exemptions of $400 may also be 
claimed by each taxpayer or spouse who is over 
65 or who is blind. Such exemptions, however, 
are reduced by the amount that gross income 
exceeds $6000. 


A head of a family is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned. an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person, other than husband or wife, under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, or over 
18 years of age and in fulltime attendance at 
an approved school or college, who was receiving 
his or her chief support from the taxpayer. If the 
exemption status changed during the year the ex- 


emption must be apportioned. The dependency 
credit can be claimed only by the person who 
provides the chief support and cannot be divided 
between two individuals. If the taxpayer did not 
occupy the status of head of family except by rea- 
son of there being one or more dependents for 
whom he would be entitled to credit under this 
paragraph, the credit under this paragraph shall be 
disallowed with respect to one of such dependents. 


A deduction is allowed to working mothers or 
widowers for the care of childrén under 12 or 
of dependents who are physically or mentally in- 
capable of caring for themselves. The deduction 
allowed is $400 for each child or dependent but 
the maximum such deduction is limited to 
800 and is reduced by the amount that gross 
ncome exceeds $6000. 


If the exemption status changes during the tax- 
able year the exemption allowable for the periods 
prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. 


aa insurance premiums are deductible up to 


_ Medical expenses are deductible to the amount 
in excess of 3% of the first $6000 of net income 
plus 5% of net income over $6000. The maximum 
deduction for such expenses is $1250 for an in- 
dividual and $2500 for a husband and wife filing 
jointly or for a head of a household. Full medical 
expenses are deductible if taxpayer or spouse 
is over 65 or blind. 


Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the state during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period as defined above to require one. 


Filing Dates 


Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 


A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 


The normal tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed or it may be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments, the first installment being due at the 
time of filing. If this is filed on April 15, subse- 
quent installments are due July 15, Nov. 15, and 
Feb 15, of the following year. In no event shall 
any installment except the last be less than $10. 


Capital Gain Tax 


In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


New York State Banking Statistics 


Source: New York State Banking Department 


Class | ~ Number Deposits ($1,000) Resources ($1,000) 

In N. Y.|Outside|/State|| In N. Y. |Outside| State In N. Y. [Outside State 

Dee. 31.1955 | City ||N. Y. C. Fotall| City [No Y. C.| Totat City ‘|N. Y. C.| Total 
} ar E 3| 4 a ; 
82 90 || $178,306] $317,893] $496,199]! $194,546] $348,806| $543,352 
Past aioe 34 74 108 ||24,581,552/3,743,981|28,325,533]|27,741,507|4,088,384/31,829,891 
Savings banks. 53 76 129 ||13;226,151|3,325,076| 16,551,227|| 14,617,095|3,699,578| 18,316,673 
Private bankers 2 2 5455)... -. 2. 10,455 265,694)...... ve 265,694 
Indust'l banks. 3 5 8 90.601}. 40,576! 131,177|| 105,545] 47,234| 152,779 


Sharehclders (equivalent of deposits); 


Credit Unions $36,815,808.18; 


Savings and Loan _ Asso- 


ciations $905,403,206.46; Savings and Loan Bank of State of New York, Deposits $4,870,305.60. Re- 


sources $17,813,773.77. 


its and total assets of all institutions under supervision of the Department, as of 
ei. tan, amount to $46,821,564,685.33 and $59,224,723,938.96 respectively. 


Total assets of LifeInsurance Departments of Savings Banks and The Savings Bank Life Insurance 


Fund are not included in the foregoing summary. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE, NEW YORK STATE 


vings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve life 
see and operates in New York state under 
supervision of the State Banking and Insurance 
Departments. Mutual savings banks may issue 
policies for insurance not exceeding $5,000 for each 
person, when requested by voluntary buyers. There 
are no solicitors. All forms of life insurance are 
available, including group insurance. < 
All issuing banks contribute 1% of premium in- 
come to the Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund, to 
serve-as a central guaranty fund, supplementing 


reserves and surplus funds required by law. An 
actuary and a medical director are provided by the 
fund, which is directed by 7 trustees appointed by 
the Supt. of Banks, with approval of the Governor. 


In New York on Jan. 1, 1956, there were 176,889 
policies in force for $284,173,992, including group 
insurance of $39,573,350. There were 44 issuing 
banks and 27 agency banks. An agency bank ac- 
cepts applications for insurance and refers them 
to issuing banks, and acts as a collection agency 
for the receipt of premiums. 


te <a a 


‘| 
Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 


Source: New York State Workmen 


New York’s Disability Benefits Law, which went 
into effect April 13, 1949, constitutes Article IX 
of tne Workmen's Compensation Law of New York 
under “which workmen’s compensation benefits 
for occupational disabilities and deaths have been 
payable since July 1, 1914. New York, recognizing 
the similarity ef aspects of ‘‘on-the-job 
and “‘off-the-job’’ disability benefits, was the first 
state to combine their administration. The new 
law provides cash benefits up to $40 a week during 
twenty weeks in a year or for a single disability. 
These benefits partially replace wages lost due 
non-occupational disability. 

The benefits differ in character from those pro- 
vided for occupational disabilities. All workers for 
employers of tour or more employees are covered 
by the law, except certain groups traditionally ex- 
empt. Special provision is made for the disabled 
unemployed. Employees are required to contribute 
by pay-roll deduction 34 of 1% of wages earned on 
and after July 1, 1950, but not more than 30 cents 
a@ week. Employers, who contribute the balance of 
cost, may secure payment of benefits by purchas- 
ing insurance, qualifying as a self-insurer, or_by 
submitting acceptable welfare plans. The Dis- 
ability Benefits Law, which became effective July 
1, 1950, when non-occupational disability benefits 
became payable, is administered by Angela R. 
Parisi, chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 

With respect to occupational accident or disease, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
Tequires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried 6n for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
the statute requires compensation coverage by any 
employing organization whether or not the work 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
regardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 
ployed. An amendment of 1947 makes mandatory 
coverage of executive officers of corporations sub- 
ject to the law. 

Farm and Domestic Help 


It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, except that an amendment of 1946 ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers, other than 
those employed on farms, employed by the same 
employer for a minimum of 48 hours per week in 
cities and villages having a population of 40,000 
or more. The workers excluded may be covered 
voluntarily. It also excludes lumbering operations 
by a farmer for the production of firewood for sale 
to the general public provided not more than four 
persons are engaged in such work. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and non-manual workers for 
a religious, charitable, or educational corporation. 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 
An amendment of 1952 extends workman’s com- 
pensation to resident physicians and internes in 
municipal hospitals and prisons. 

There is mandatory coverage for. voluntary 
firemen, 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews engaged in unloading 
or repairing are excluded from compensation if 
the vess2l on which accident occurs is under eight- 
een tons net. 

An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer within 


Public School Statist 


thirty days failure to give such notice is 
excused by the er that notice 
oy iar ee loy: a4 aoe aoe ot tea eae 

em er ow. - 
dent, or on Pegs at the employer had not 


A compensation 


of disablement ca’ by 
by latent or delayed patho- 


e first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the egies per of disability and thereafter 
payable bi-w > 

The accident must. not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to_his intoxication. 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
employer may select the physician. 

In case of an accident after such date the in- 
jured employee may select a physician authorized 
by the Chairman of the Board. 

Compensation to a disabied employee is 3% of 
his average weekly wages but not to exceed $36 
per week, or less than $12 per week, and the mini- 
mum rate in cases of permanent total disability 
shall not be less than $15 per week nor in cases 
of temporary total disability less than $12 per week. 

In death cases. awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased_base 
on maximum earnings of $260 a month. In the 
case of widows and childrensof deceased cuplores 
Wages are not deemed less than $78 a month. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $6,500. 3 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage ae | capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $5,500. 


Compensation for Disease 


The Law allows compensation for any and all 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. 

For silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only. A 
1947 amendment removed any limitation as to 
amount of benefits and transferred to the special 
fund (§15, subd. 8) liability after the first 260 
weeks in cases of death or total disabilityfrom 
Silicosis or other dust diseases. In cases of death 
after September 1, 1947, where total disability oc- 
curred prior thereto, the special fund is liable after 
bese ae eRe 8 5 a 

nors under years of age who are emplo: 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. 

Laws 1945, Chapter 872, provides that an em- 
ployee who thas any permanent physical impair- 
ment who incurs a subsequent industrial accident 
or disease producing a permanent disability caused 
by both conditions that is substantially greater 
than that which would have resulted from the 
subsequent injury or occupational disease alone 
shall receive compensation and medical expenses 
from the carrier for the resulting disability. Such 
carrier, however,..shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment from the special Disability Fund for all such 
payments after the first one hundred and four 
weeks of disability. If such subsequent injury 
results in death, the carrier shall be reimbursed 
for all death benefits payable in excess of one 
hundred and four weeks. 


ics, New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Education 


Daily |Teach-| Teacher| Total | Val. of Dail Teach-| T h 
Yr. | attend. ers wages jexpend.| schools || Yr. attends ers wauces See eee 
1.000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 
1946) 1,552,891] 73,079] 218,465 | 380,100/1,131,815|/1951|1,724,780| 81,930] 345 i $7000 
BBG Gs 2308) Seeks | SSR QE CARESS RRS ETO SONG St | See awe 
628,02! 02 712! ; 1247, ,877,484| 87,565] 408,604 | 972,520|2.022'054 
1949| 1,656,432] 77,085] 297,623 | 584,820 '1'337/806||1954|1,959,094| 91'384| 433° i : 3 
1950|1,700,358| 79:670| 315.962 | 645,901/1,433;772||1955|2,029'855| 951572 485.936 L'a? rarely cence 
Expenditures exciuding moneys from the sale of 5 ; 


$378,143,894; (1947) $425,614,877; (1948) $477,887 


one and certificates of i 
$616,183,761; (1952) $668,883,518; (1953) $754,722,000; 


ncebtedness were: (1946 
(1950) $563,376,271; (1951 
(1955) $925,362,728, 


(1949) $528,719,498; 
(1954) $821,271,032; 


> 
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Minimum Wage Law and Other Protection for Workers 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Minimum wage standards were established in 
New York State in 1937 by enactment of the law 
entitled Minimum Wage Standards for Women and 
Minors. It is administered by the Division of 
Industrial Relations, Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage, which is responsible for enforce- 
ment of laws concerning hours of labor, employ- 
Ment of women and minors, child labor, payment 
of wages, industrial homework and equal pay. 
The Division has its offices in the State Dept. of 
Labor, 80 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service, in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if 
the Commissioner believes that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors receive wages insufficient 
to provide adequate maintenance and to protect 
health, to appoint a board to report on minimum 
wage rates in such occupations. 


The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 
Public. Within 90 days, or up to 180 days if nec- 
essary, it must report and also recommend mini- 
mum wage standards for women and minors in 
the occupations under consideration. The board 
is required to hold public hearings and in recom- 
Mending minimum wage standards may take into 
account (1) the amount sufficient to provide ade- 
quate maintenance and to protect health, (2) the 
value of the service rendered, and (3) wages paid 
for like or comparable work. 


If the Commissioner, after public hearings, 


rejects the report, he refers the matter to the 
same wage board or to a new one. If he accepts 
the report in whole or in part, he issues a wage 


order and administrative regulations to be effec-~ 


tive within 60 days. 

Violation of a wage order is a misdemeanor. 
Any employee who is paid less than the wage 
established by an order may recover in a civil 
action the full amount due him. Any employer 
discriminating against an employee for giving 
testimony or serving on a wage board is guilty of 
@ misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration and re- 
view of the minimum wage standards after a 
wage order has been in effect for six months, and 
for appeal to the courts on the validity and rea- 
sonableness of any order. 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage order. 

Minimum wage orders covering about 1,275,000 
workers are in-effect in the amusement and rec- 
reation, beauty service, building service, cleaning 
and dyeing, confectionery, counselor staff occupa- 
tions (children’s camps), hotel, laundry, restau- 
rant, and retail trade industries. 

No employer may disciminate in rates of pay 
because of sex. Differentials in pay between em- 
ployees based on seniority, length of service, merit, 
skill, experience, training, work schedules, locality 
of employment, productivity, or quality of work 
are permitted provided this practice is applied to 
both sexes alike. 


New York Labor Relations Act 


Source: New York State Department of Labor : 


The New York State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies particularly to industries in intrastate com- 
merce, excepting from its applications employers 
ard employees admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state, municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers are exempt. 


The act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions of employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 


The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate, salary, $14,800 yr. It is authorized to de- 
cide the appropriate unit for collective bargaining. 
It may also conduct investigations, hearings and 
elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper—repre- 
sentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
a strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 

The Board cannot intervene in representation 
controversies between persons, or groups within a 
lapor organization or between labor organizations 
affiliated with the same parent organizat-en. 

In cases of alieged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take testimony. If violations are proved, the 
Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 


Housing 


employer and may take further action, such as or- 
dering reinstatement with back pay of employees dis- 
criminated against by the unfair labor practice. The 
Board may petition the State Supreme Court for 
enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 
may petition the Court to vacate such orders, In- 
terference with the activities of the State Labor 
Relations Board or with employees’ exercise of their 
rights in an election of representatives is penalized. 


Annual reports and record of decisions are ayail- 
able at the Board’s offices, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. ‘The members of the Board are 
Joseph Di Fede, Chairman, Jay Kramer and 
Frank D. Maurin, Members. Philip Feldblum is 
General Counsel and A. M. Goldberg is-Hxécutive 
Secretary. 


The State Commission Against Discrimination 
is composed of 5 members appointed for 5 years by 
the Governor of New York with consent of the 
Senate; salary $11,950 yr.. The Commission ‘‘for- 
mulates policies to eliminate and prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, color 
or national origin, either by employers, labor or- 
ganizations, employment agencies or other persons, 
and is empowered to take action against such dis- 
crimination.’’ It may make rules, start investiga- 
tions, pass on complaints, and create advisory 
bodies and conciliation councils of represenative 
citizens, serving without pay but with reimburse- 
ment of expenses. Anyone protesting the decisions 
of the Commission .may obtain judicial review. 


Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox, 
executive director; 212 State St., Albany, N.Y.; 
also offices in Buffalo, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
White Plains, Rochester, N. Y. 


in New York State 


Source: State Division of Housing 


To help meet New York State housing, urban 
planning, and redevelopment needs, the State 
Division of Housing, under the direction of Com- 
missioner Joseph P. McMurray, operates a slum 
clearance, low rent public housing, and community 
redevelopment program involving financial and 
technical aid to local housing authorities; super- 
vises a lower middle income family program of 
limited dividend and limited profit rental and 
cooperative housing, and offers advisory service in 
zommunity redevelopment, urban renewal and 
private large scale housing construction. 

Financial aid for slum clearance and low rent 
housing was initiated in 1939 and is given to the 
extent of $885,000,000 in loans to local housing 
authorities and up to $34,000,000 per year for. 50 
years in annual subsidies, As of Mar. 31, 1956, 


the agency had made loan and subsidy contracts 
for 84 such housing developments containing 56, 
016 apartments, in 32 municipalities throughout 
the state. Of this number 59 projects were com- 
pleted, 12 were under construction and 13 were in 
planning stages. 

The Division was authorized in 1955 to use $50,- 
000,000 for mortgage loans to private limited-profit 
housing companies for the construction of middle 
income housing. A referendum to increase this 
fund to $150,000,000° was presented to the voters 
in November, 1956. 

The Division in 1956 initiated research in hous- 
ing codes and minimum occupancy standards. A 
pilot study was. also started of urban renewal 
and redevelopment. 
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Local Non-Property Taxes in New York State 


. as *¢ 


Source: New York State Department of Audit and Control 


The Legislature of the State of New Tone 


“authorized counties and cities to im 


pose various 
focal non-property taxes in addition to the Teal 
property tax, 


Chapter 278 of the Laws of 1947, as amended, 
authorizes counties and cities with the exception 
of New York City to impose any or all of the 
following taxes: 


1. A tax on retail sales of tangible rsonal 
property at a rate not in excess of 2% of 
receipts, and a compensating use tax. 


2. A tax on receipts from sales of food or drink 
in Pectensante and similar establishments, 
where the charge is $1.00-or more, at a rate 
not in excess of 3%. 


3. A tax on the consumption or use of gas, 
electricity, water, refrigeration or steam (or 
service in these categories) for domestic or 
commercial use, and on telephone or tele- 
graph service of any nature, at a rate not in 
excess of 3% of the charge. 


4. A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic 
beverages at retail for on or off pr 
consumption at a rate not in excess of 25% 
of the State license fee. 


A tax on admissions to places of amusement, 

including roof gardens, cabarets, etc., and on 

dues and admission fees to social, athletic 

ne sporting clubs, at a rate not in excess of 
Os 


. 


6. A tax on coin-operated amusement devices at 
a oe not in excess of $25 per year for each 
machine. 


7. A tax on the use of motor vehicles at a rate 
not in excess of $5.00 per year on non-com- 
mercial passenger vehicles weighing less than 
3,500 pounds and $10 on heavier passenger 
vehicles and trucks. 


8. A tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate 
not in excess of 5% of the rent. 
The following cities and counties have adopted 
non-property taxes: 
Sales and Compensating Use Tax—Erie and 
Monroe Counties, and the cities of Auburn, 
Niagara Falls, Poughkeepsie and Syracuse. 


Consumers’ Utility Tax-—Cities of Binghamton, 
Buffalo, Cohoes, Elmira, Johnstown and Troy. 


Admissions and Dues Tax—Cities of Binghamton 
and Elmira. 


Hotel Room Occupancy Tax—Cities of Elmira 
and Long Beach. 


Restaurant Tax—City of Long Beach. 


In addition, all cities of the state with the excep- 
tion of the City of Sherrill have imposed a 1% 
tax on the gross income or gross operating income 
of utilities, as authorized by § 20b of the General 
City Law. Pursuant to § 138d of the Village Law, 
enacted in 1950, the authority to impose a similar 
tax was extended to all villages having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more, and 41 villages have im- 
posed such a tax. 


School districts wholly or partly in cities of 
less than 125,000 population are authorized, in 
accordance with Chapter 811 of the Laws of 1951, 
to impose a tax of 3% on consumers’ utility bills. 
This tax is imposed by the city school districts 
of Gloversville, Long Beach. Niagara Falls, 
Schenectady, Utica and Watertown. 


In addition, on request of a majority vote of the 
whole number of school authorities of a school 
district located wholly or partly in a city under 
125,000 population, such city is authorized to 
adopt and amend local laws imposing for school 
district purposes any of the taxes which the city 
may impose for city purposes except the consumers’ 
utility tax. In a school district located Partly in 


a city, 
trict which is 
OF ne eetat “Henite of the city. 


Niagara Falls allocates 25 
Since the City of Niagar: Pag giro aity 


es ue egy eT Le 


of its receipts 

hool district, the school district imposes a 
of 5% Within that part of its territorial- limits 
outside of the city. 


CITY OF NEW YORK TAXES 


The City of New York has been authorized to 
impose the following taxes: 


1) Chapter 873, Laws of 1934, as amended, 

wf authorizes the city to impose: a retail sales 
tax on tangible personal property at a rate 
not in excess of 3% and a compensating use 
tax; a 1% and 3% utility tax; a tax on the 
gross income of conduit companies at the 
rate of 3%. 


(2) Chapter 302, Laws of 1934, as amended, 
: authorizes a tax_on the privilege of doing 
business. The present rates are as follows: 
General business tax—1!4 of 1% of the 
gross receipts of any other than a financial 
business (1/10 of 1% in the case of certain 
low mark-up businesses) and 1% of the 
gross income of finanvial businesses. 


(3) Chapter 341, Laws of 1946, as amended, 
authorizes New York City to impose the tax 
a occupancy of hotel rooms at the rate of 


(4) Chapter 278, Laws of 1947, as amended, em- 
powers New York City to impose at the 
same rates most of the taxes that upstate 
municipalities were authorized to levy— 
restaurant, consumers’ utility, privilege of 
selling liquor, admissions, coin-operated 
amusement devices and motor vehicle taxes. 


(5) A tax of lc perspack of 20 cigarettes was 
ee pursuant to Chapter 235, Laws of 


(6) Chapter 202, Laws of 1953, as amended, em- 
powers New York City to impose a payroll 
tax at a rate not in excess.of 32 of 1% 
provided, among other conditions, that the 
city transfer its transportation system to 
the newly created transit authority. 


All of the taxes authorized are imposed by the 
city at the present time, with the exception of 
the coin-operated amusement tax, the payroll 
tax and the liquor tax. 


Although, § 110 of the Public Housing Law 
authorizes all cities to impose certain taxes for 
housing subsidies, New York City is the only city 
that has levied apy of these taxes. It imposes a 
tax on occupancy for any gainful purpose and a 
tax on the possession and operation of vending 
machines selling tangible personal property: 


TAXES ON RACING 


Chapter 236, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes counties and the City of New York to impose 
a tax not to exceed the rate of 15% on admissions 
to running horse race meetings. The City of New 
York, Nassau County and Saratoga County re- 
ceive revenues from this tax. 


Chapter 148, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes any county, except a county wholly within 
a city, to impose a tax, not to exceed 15%, on 
admissions to harness horse race meetings con- 
ducted in the county except race meetings con- 
ducted within a city having a population in 
excess of 100,000. Any city having a population 
in excess of 100,000 is also authorized to impose 
a tax at the same rate on admissions to harness 
horse race meetings conducted in the city, Genesee, 
Nassau, Onieda and Saratoga Counties and the 
City of Yonkers have adopted the tax. 


Public Assistance in New York State 
Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Public assistance in New York State consists of 
the home relief program, including veteran relief, 
financed by state and local funds, and the four 
Special types of assistance in the financing of which 
the Federal Government participates—old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, assistance 
to the blind, and aid to the disabled. 


During 1955 a monthly average of 230,154 cases 
received public assistance of $260,692,482. Of this 
amount 36.4% was from Federal funds, 32.4% 
from state funds and 31.2% from local funds. 


Home relief expenditures for the year were 


$30,377,967—helping a monthly average of 29,925 
cases. 


Old age assistance granted to a monthly average 
of 101,528 persons was $96,105,913. 

A monthly average 53,826 cases received $88,- 
me under the aid to dependent children pro- 
ram. 

Assistance to the blind, covering an average 
4,366 persons per month, was $4,619,690. ee. 


Aid to the disabled covered a monthly average 


of 40,509 persons and involved 
$40,759,935. oa ee 


~~ 


eee 
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New York State Canal System 


Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Erie Canal was opened Oct. 26, 1825. The 
construction of the improved canal was begun in 
1903 when, by referendum, a bond issue was 
authorized for that purpose. This 1903 legislation 
further stipulated that the canals of the state were 
to be toll free. The depth of the channel is 14 
feet from Waterford to Oswego, and 12 feet else- 
where in the canals; depth over lock sills is 12 
feet; the locks are 310 feet long, with usable 
length 300 feet, 4312 feet in beam, overhead clear- 
ance not to exceed 15 feet above the water 
surface. 

The Barge Canal terminates at the Niagara 
River at Tonawanda. There are 35 locks in the 228 
Miles between Tonawanda and Waterford, which 
lift shipping 564 feet to the Niagara River level 
at Tonawanda. Between Tonawanda and Lake 
Erie the Federal lock at Black River raises ship- 
ping to Lake Erie, an elevation of approximately 
573 feet. 

On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of 
Wood Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and 
Oneida River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, 
where another land cut is made to a point near 
Eprom: then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara 

ver. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
trom Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 


The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 


canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins the Erie Canal near 
Montezuma. 


The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at.Ithaca. 


The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
.the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 


The Champlain Canal was opened for traffic in 
1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the complete 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 


The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 


They are under the supervision of the Su - 
tendent of Public Works, who acts through the 
Superintendent of Operation and Maintenance. 


The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 


The state grain elevator and Barge Canal termi- 
nal at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, was transferred 
to the Port of New York Authority, and all other 
canal terminals in New York City were turned 
over to the city in 1944, 


The State of New York owns and operates & 
modern grain elevator of 1,000,000 bushel capacity 
in Oswego as a facility for handling grain moved 
on the canal system. Terminals or docks, with 
warehouses have been established at many of the 
cities and villages along the canal system, The 
Federal Government has dredged the Hudson River 
to Albany to a channel|\depth of 27 feet at mean 
low water and the City of Albany has established 
@ modern port so that deep water navigation has 
been brought 150 miles closer to the Great Lakes. 
Albany has the 15th largest grain elevator capaci- 
ty in the U. S., 13,500,000 bu., to accommodate 
transshipment from the canal system to ocean 
vessels for export. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. ¥. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. ,Agricultur’l,; Other and 
Year Products Products ‘otal 
Net Tons Net Tons Net tons 
1940... 3,550,345 772,875 4,768,160 
1945... 1,851,673 607,889 2,968,682 
1950... 4,200,098 69,883 4,615,613 
1951.. 4,376,533 702,241 5,211,472 


Manufact. jAgricultur’l) Other and 


Year Products roducts Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net tons 
1952....] 3,881,988 479,887 4,487,858 
1953. ,051,016 341,687 4,497,231 
1954....| 3,387,775 383,41 3,859,335 
|11955.... 3,928,495 573,935 4,616,399 


Division of Veterans’ Affairs 


The Division of Veterans’ Affairs of New York 
State is a branch of the executive department and 
is administered by a State Director appointed by 
the Governor. He must be a veteran. 


Assisting the Director is a Veteran Affairs Com- 
mission, which helps coordinate activities of vari- 
ous agencies, providing service for members of the 
Armed Forces and veterans. It consists of various 
state officials and three additional members, vet- 
erans, named with consent of the Senate. They 
serve without pay, but have an allowance of $20 
per diem when attending meetings. 


The Division of Veterans’ Affairs establishes a 
State Veterans’ Service Agency, which assists vet- 
erans and their families with relation to educa- 
tional training and retraining, health, medical and 
rehabilitation facilities, special rights and privi- 
leges under»Federal, state and local laws, employ- 
ment and similar matters. Each county outside the 
County Veterans’ Service 


etropolis establishes a 
re c establish a City Veterans’ 


Agency and cities may 


Service Agency. These bodies carry on in their 
fields: the work outlined for the State Veterans’ 
Service Agency. The costs are paid by the county 
and the city respectively, except that the State 
Director may make certain allowances for main- 
tenance and operation, which are limited by law 
in amount and in no case exceed 50% of the 
total expenditures. 


For the fiscal year beginning Apr. 1, 1956, the 
state appropriated $136,169 for salaries in the 
executive and administrative units, maintenance 
and operation $93,003, and $910,000 under main- 
tenance undistributed for services and expenses 
for veteran counseling, clerical and other serv- 
ices; total $1,139,172. 

The executive office received $21,040; the re- 
search and publicity unit $32,584. In the three 
area offices, Albany, Buffalo and New York City, 
the area veteran director in each office received 
$9,395. Traveling expense amounted to $31,800 
and communications $23,200. 


Unincorporated Business Tax 


An unincorporated business tax is imposed by 
Article 16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This 
is a tax on net incomes of unincorporated busi- 
nesses carried on in New York State and is due 
at the rate of 4%. 

An exemption of $5,000 (or a ratable portion 
thereof for a period less than twelve months) is 
permitted, and the tax is not due in those cases 
in which the net income is less than the exemp- 


tion. 

In any event, if the gross income of the un- 
incorporated business is $10,000 or more, a re- 
turn is due even though no tax is payable. 


The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the indiyid- 
ual conducting the business or the members of a 


partnership carrying on an unincorporated busi- 
ness, if such person is actively engaged in the 
conduct of the business. 


The amount so allowable can, in no eveht, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 


If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances 
in each case, will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State. 


The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- 
sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commis- 
sion and should be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 


The tax.is payable in full at the time the return 
is filed. 


New York, N; Y., is the post office designation 
jof the largest metropolis ra the United States. 
Officially it is City of New York, and popularly it 
is called New York City. Originally located ae 
Manhattan island, it expanded first into part e 
Westchester County, In 1898 it was organized in 
boroughs, which include Brooklyn and other locali- 
ties on Long Island, and Staten Island. 

Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, is the seat of the central government of 
New York, N. Y./It was discovered Sept. 11, 1609, by 
Henry Hudson, on a voyage for the Dutch East In- 
dia Co. Discovery by Verrazano in 1524 is not clear- 
ly proved. The first houses were built by Adrian 
Bleck in lower Manhattan in 1613. On May 6, 1626, 
Peter Minuit, director general of New Netherland, 
as the Dutch called the colony, paid the Indians 
the equivalent of $24 in trinkets for Manhattan. 
Bene equpemens had around 200 people it was 
named New Amsterdam. 

The Dutch erected a church in 1633 and in 1635 
built Fort Amsterdam where the U. S. Customs 
House now stands. In 1642 they built a_public 
meeting house on the site of 73 Pearl St. In 1653 
they erected a wall to protect their settlement, 
from which Wall St. takes its name. On Feb. 2, 
i058. when ene place had 800 pop. it was incor- 

orated as a city. 

4 On Sept. 8, 1664, British troops occupied New 
Amsterdam without resistance, took over the gov- 
ernment from the Dutch director general, Peter 
Stuyvesant, and called it New York, after the 
Duke of York, brother of Charles II of England. 
Without notice to the Dutch King Charles had 
conferred upon the Duke title to all the Dutch 
land in America, including the present states of 
New York, New Jersey and part of Connecticut. 
Thomas Willett of Plymouth was made the first 
English mayor, June, 1665. On Aug. 9, 1673, the 
Dutch recaptured the city and named it New 
Orange, after the Prince of Orange. War in for- 
eign parts resulted in the defeat of the Dutch by 
the English, and in November, 1674, the Dutch 
gave up New Netherland, taking in exchange Su- 
rinam, in South America. The province and the 
city were renamed New York. 


NEW YORK UNDER THE BRITISH 


The British made easy terms for the Dutch and 
many prominent Dutch merchants and landown- 
ers became loyal subjects. The city was divided 
into 6 wards Dec. 8, 1683, with an alderman for 
each. The first charter was granted Apr. 27, 1686. 
The first printing press arrived Apr. 12, 1693 and 
the first newspaper was issued Oct. 16, 1725. 

In 1700 the city built a city hall at the northeast 
corner of Broad and Wall Sts. A library was 
founded 1754. A stage service to Philadelphia was 
opened 1756, Streets were first lighted at public 
expense, 1762. Trinity Church, first of the Angli- 
can communion, was first erected 1698. 


DURING THE REVOLUTION 


New York was a focal point for both Continen- 
tals and British during the American Revolution. 
Washington had his headquarters for a time in the 
Kennedy house, which stood at present No. 1 
Broadway and later became British headquarters, 
The Declaration of Independence was read to the 
American troops July 9, 1776, in the presence of 
Washington near the present City Hall. The 
Americans lost the Battle of Long Island Aug. 27, 
1776, and the British occupied New York Sept. 14, 
1776. Over 500 houses were destroyed by fire Sept 
21, 1776, The Americans entrenched on Harlem 
Heights, where they fought several actions: on Nov. 
15, 1776, they lost Fort Washington, in upper Man- 
hattan, to the British and left the island. 

Washington reentered New York on Evacuation 
Day, Nov. 25, 1784. On Apr. 30, 1789, Washington 
took the oath of office as first President on the 
balcony of Federal Hall, Broad and Wall Sts., 
where a bronze statue by J. . A. Ward now 
stands. New York was the national capital until 
1790, when it had 2 vopulation of 33,131. Until 
1797 it was the capitsi of the state. 


NEW YORK IN THE U. S.A. 


Robert Fulton’s first practical steamboat, the 
Clermont, went up the Hudson from New York to 
Albany Aug. 11, 1807, arriving in 32 hours. The 
first horse railroad in the world started 1832 in 
Fourth Ave. In 1835 a large part of New York east 
of Broadway was burned. In 1844 the uniformed 
police force was organized and on May 2, 1865 the 
paid fire department took the place of volunteers. 

By act of the state legislature, Kingsbridge, 
north of Manhattan, and West Farms and Morris- 
ania, east, 12,317 acres, were joined to the city 
Jan. 1, 1874, In 1894 adjacent towns voted on an- 
nexation, Eastchester and Pelham Manor voted 
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favorably; Mount Vernon and Westchester 
Laer ottoas icine a ie 
e overr 
city with Eastches and Pelham Manor, total 
over 39 sq. mi., or 26,017 acres. 
GREATER NEW YORK 

On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York was formed 
by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughs. 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough of 
Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent or- 
ganization and with Kings County became the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north and 
east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County became Queens Borough 
and Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
Richmond Borough. Each borough has a president, 
with the mayor of New York as chief executive. 

The term Greater New York never proved popu- 
lar and is not used by the Bureau of the Census 

New York’s public business is transacted chiefly 
in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
Broadway and Park Row, Chambers and Vesey 
Streets—and the large Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. Half 
of the buildings flank Foley Sauare and create a 
Civic Center of varying architectural designs. 

The City Hall was erected from 1803 to 1812 from 
designs by Joseph F. Mangin and John McComb. 
It is a handsome adaptation of formal Italian 
Renaissance, with a large porch and a clock cupola 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. Although one of 
the smallest buildings in this area—216 by 105 
feet—its position in the park gives it a fine setting. 
It was built of Stockbridge marble save for the 
rear wall, which for economy was made of red 
sandstone. The exterior facing of the City Hall 
was completely replaced in 1955-56 because of the 
destructive weathering of the original marble. 

The City Hall contains the mayor’s office, cham- 
bers of the City Council and the Board of Estimate, 
the Art Commission and a museum. The chair used 
by Washington when inaugurated president, his 
desk, and chairs of the first Congress, used in 
Federal Hall, New York, are here. Large paintings 
of Lafayette, Washington, Hamilton, Clinton, John 
Jay and Henry Hudson by John Trumbull, S. F. B. 
Morse and other painters adorn the walls. 

Directly north of the City Hall stands City Court 
Building, erected 75 years ago by the Tweed admin- 
istration. West of the City Hall stands the Liberty 
Pole, on the approximate spot where the Revolu- 
tionary patriots raised five poles that were cut 
down by the British. Statues of Nathan Hale and 
Horace Greeley, and a plaque commemorating the 
first reading of the Declaration of Independence 
are found here. An oak commemorates the unjust 
hanging of Jacob Leisler in 1691 as the result. of a 
British political feud. 

The Hall of Records, an ornate building of 1911, 
ornamented with huge allegorical figures and por- 
trait statues, stands at Chambers and Centre Sts. 
It contains real estate records, the New York 
County Register, the Surrogate’s Court and the 
Commissioner of Jurors. East of Centre St. the 
Municipal Building of 1913 stands astride Cham- 
bers St., from Centre to Park Row. It is 40 
stories high with a tower surmounted with a 
20-ft. gilded figure of Civic Fame by Adolph A. 
Weinman. It contains the marriage license bureau 
and marriage chapel, the city’s broadcasting sta- 
tion, WNYC, and the Municipal Reference Library. 


ON FOLEY SQUARE 


North on Centre St. lies Foley Square. Like the 
Roman Forum, it was once a pond and a swamp. 
The nearest building facing Centre St, at the east 
is the United States Court House, designed by Cass 
Gilbert, architect of the Woolworth building, and 
completed by his son, Cass Gilbert, Jr., in 1936. 
Its 32-story tower is filled with Federal offices and 
courts. North of it stands the Supreme Court 
Building, of 1932, an eight-story hexagonal neo- 
classic structure with Corinthian pillars and a 
granite staircase 100 feet wide. Across Worth St. 
stands the State Office Building, completed 1930, 
of a less ornate and more functional classical 
design. It is the headquarters of the State Tax 
Commission. West of Centre St., facing south, is 
the Health Department Building, similar in design 
to the State building, erected in 1935 and contain- 
ing the Health, Hospital and Sanitation Depts: 

These official buildings face the landscaped area 
of Foley Square, which today occupies the site 
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of Collect pond, where John Fitch is supposed to 
have tried out a model of a’steamboat in 1796. 
On the higher ground to the rorthwest the slaves 
who rebelled in 1712 were executed. Behind the 
Supreme Court Building is the site of Five Points, 
notorious slum area in the early 19th century. 
The Criminal Courts Building and Tombs Prison, 
erected 1941, stand directly north of the State 
Building on Centre St., bounded also by Leonard, 
Baxter and White Sts. They replace the old 
Criminal Courts Building and Tombs that faced 
Lafayette St., demolished in 1948. The freed area 
will have the projected Magistrates Courts. The 
Criminal Courts Building rises 17 stories and is 
faeed with polished green granite and hard gray 
limestone. It contans 25 two-story court rooms, 
and the prison, which occupies 12 stories of the 
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north wing, has 835 cells and is connected with 
the court rooms by two bridges. 

Here are the offices of the District Attorney, 
and the following courts: General Sessions, Special 
Sessions, Magistrates and Traffic, also Grand Jury 
chambers, the Correction Dept., N.Y. City Parole 
Comm.; Children’s Society, Legal Aid Society, pro- 
bation » Psychiatric ics, hospital and 
kitchen facilities and libraries. On the eleventh 
floor there is a chapel with a revolving platform 
in three parts, adjustable to the needs of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish services. On the east the 
building overlooks Columbus Park, which occupies 
the site of Mulberry Bend, a slum abolished through 
the efforts of Jacob A. Riis 60 years ago when 
Theodore Roosevelt was Commissioner of Police 
with headquarters nearby. 


Brooklyn’s Expansion and Redevelopment 
Vast Program for Civic Center, Schools, Housing, Highways, Harbor 


Brooklyn, the largest borough in the City of New 
York, is engaged in a gigantic rebuilding and 
development operation comprising about 325 
projects and expected to cost $900,000,000. Funds 
are being provided from municipal, state and 
Federal sources, and a number of privately-fi- 
nanced undertakings of benefit to the community 
have governmental help. The rehabilitation of 
large out-of-date areas will change the face of 
Brooklyn in the heart of the city, in residential 
areas and along the water front, where shipping 
facilities make Brooklyn one of the largest ports 
in the United States. 


CIVIC CENTER 


Central in the rebuilding is the Civic Center, 
located about where Dutch settlers in 1646 organ- 
ized the little village of Breuckelen. In June, 1956, 
John Cashmore, President of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, reported the status of the project as 
follows: 

Completed or dedicated in 1955-56 were the 
Domestic Relations Court, the Welfare Center, the 
Brooklyn Chapter of the American Red Cross, 
Walt Whitman Park, the Civil Prison for Male 
Adults, highway serving the Center and parking 
areas. - 

Other projects under construction or ready for 
building in the Civic Center and the Greater 
Downtown Area were the Supreme Court, largest 
public structure in the Center, to cost $17,800,000; 
the Fort Greene redevelopment, which included 
Kingsview, a nonprofit housing cooperative; Long 
Island Univ. expansion and University Towers 
Apartment. 

Also development of Pratt Institute Area, Where 
2 dormitories had been built, a college Union and 
new athletic field approved, and clearance had 
begun for 8 apartment buildings, to cost $26,000,- 
000. Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute was consoli- 
dating its engineering facilities in the Borough 
Hall section. A new downtown library was 
projected. The New Yerk City Community College 
of Applied Arts & Sciences was to be rehabilitated. 
An underground parking garage will occupy space 
at the Civic Center with a 3.1 acre park above it. 

Completed prior to 1955 in the Civic Center 
were the Farragut Houses, Transportation Bldg., 
S: Parkes Cadman Plaza, with the-World War II 
Memorial, Concord Village, the Interdenomina- 
tional Church and the public school. Highway and 
road improvements leading to the Brooklyn Bridge 
and extending the Brooklyn-Queens Highway 
were in process of construction. 


LARGE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 

To accommodate the thousands of children an- 
nually knocking at the school doors Brooklyn in 
1956 erected or had in the process of erection 14 
schools costing $40,100,000, and was modernizing 
others. The new ones include the Geo. W. Wingate 
High School, accommodating 3,000 students which 
was finished and the Wm. E. Grady Vocational 
H.S., which was in the works. A number of junior 
high schools and elementary schools had been 
added to the school system. In the period 1948- 
1955 Brooklyn added 39 new schools and additions 
providing 1,262 new classrooms for 44,000 chil- 
dren; the projects now planned will bring the 
total of new structures to 68. 


MODERNIZING PORT OF BROOKLYN 


To modernize the harbor facilities of Brooklyn 
the Port of New York Authority developed a 
master plan for marine terminals, covering 2 
miles of the waterfront. First step was the erec- 


tion of a new quay-type pier, south of the 
Brooklyn Bridge pier, with work starting the latter 
half of 1956. It was to be 2,000 ft. long, 270 it. 
wide, have space for handling cargo of 3 vessels 
and 114 trucks at one time. A quay extends 
parallel to the shore, a pier at right angles. New 
concrete piers will replace 26 existing piers in 
the course of 7 years. The Port Authority plan is 
a $85,000,000 development. Modern facilities will 
enable Brooklyn to hold the foreign trade now 
provided by steamships that reach South America, 
the Gold Coast, Israel and the Levant, South 
Africa and many other ports. 


FOR A SPORTS CENTER 


A movement to provide Brooklyn with a new 
stadium began in 1956 with the appointment by 
Mayor Robt. F.°Wagner of New York of the 
Brooklyn Sport Center Authority. 


CITY AND BOROUGH 


For many years Brooklyn was an independently 
organized city on Long Island, across the East 
River from its friendly rival, New York, which 
grew up on Manhattan island. The need for ad- 
ministrative unity in the vast expanding popu- 
lation of these areas prompted the organization, 
on Jan. 1, 1898, of Greater New York, in which 
Brooklyn and Kings County became the Borough 
of Brooklyn, and New York became the Borough 
of Manhattan. 

Brooklyn gave up the office of mayor and 
accepted a borough president, but its administra- 
tive offices remained in and around the former 
City Hall, now Borough Hall, at Court, Fulton 
and Joralemon Sts., erected 1836-49.-after a 
Graeco-Roman design, with marble pillars and 
portico. Brooklyn also retained its postal identity 
and, to the satisfaction of civic pride, passed Man~ 
hattan in population in the 1920-30 decade. In the 
most recent estimate of population, 2,832,000, it 
has a lead of about 1,000,000 over Manhattan, 
which has fewer residents today than it had 
in 1920. 

BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 


Brooklyn Navy Yard is the famous Federal base 
known for its extensive services to the Navy 
during the two World Wars. Among its recent 
accomplishments are the U. S. carrier Saratoga, 
a $200,000,000 investment in defense, and the 
Independence, begun in 1955. 

When New York was New Amsterdam, Dutch 
farmers bought 930 acres near Gowanus Kill in 
1636, and a Walloon immigrant bought 300 acres 
near the present Wallabout Bay in 1637. The bend 
in the East River at the present U. S. Navy Yard 
was called waal boght—harbor bend. In 1645 a 
farm was located at Roode Hoek (Red Hook) 
named for its red soil. In 1646 a village was or- 
ganized and called Breuckelen, after a town in the 
province of Utrecht, Holland. In this period set- 
tlements grew up at Flatlands (New Amersfoort), 
Flatbush, (Midwout), Brooklyn, Bushwick, and 
New Utrecht. Gravesend was settled by English. 

In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 134 
inhabitants. After the British came in 1664 the 
name was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, Brookline 
and Brooklyn, It was incorporated as a village in 
1816, as a city in 1834. In 1835 it had 24,529 people 
and King’s County had 32,057. Williamsburg was 
joined to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from Long 
Island to Manhattan from 1642 to 1883. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; it was 
built by John A. Roebling and his son, Col. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, and cost $15,000,000. 


naan of New York ¢ 


~ Pop a 
Estimates by Department of Health, ‘of New York t ’ 
Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens —| Rica’ macat Totals 
491 
5 33,131 
133 C8: Cone) 


1951 (estimate).:.. 
1952 patel: 2 


1953 (estimate)... . 
1954 (estimate)... . 
1955 (estimate) . 
1956 (estimate) 


1,476,000 


Area of New York City 


Source: 
The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 
extreme iength, north and south, of 36 miles; and 
an extreme breadth of 1642 miles, measuring from 
“ihe North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 
From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. 
Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 
miles, breadth 8.0 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.6 


City Planning Commission, City of New York 


miles, breadth 10.9 miles; Queens, length 16.8 
miles, breadth 13.8 miles; ‘Richmond, length 13.9 
miles, breadth 7.3 mites. 

The area of the City of New York in square 
miles, including inland waters, as computed by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census is: Bronx, 54.4; Brook- 
lyn, 88.8; Manhattan, — 2; Queens, 120.6; Rich- 
mond, 64.4, Total: 359. 

The area of the City Bo at of inland waters, 
computed by the City Planning Commission is: 
Bronx, 43.4; Brookiyn, 76.39; Manhattan, 22.3; 
Queens, 113.10; Richmond, 60,31. Total: 315.5. 


Altitudes in New York City 
Points of High Elevation in the City of New York given in the datum planes of the various boroughs. 


Manhattan 
. Fort Washington Ave. at W. 184th St. 251 
. Fort Washington Ave. at W. 190th St. ait 
. Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd St. 
Fort Washington Ave. 


at 184th st. * 
(matural surface off the Avenue).... 260 
5. Inwood Hill Park natural surface ...... 230 


Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
tom House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 
and Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 
City Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43. 01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
114.14; Amsterdam Ave. oy Fag 
148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 
185. adsworth Ave. near W. 182d st. sith 33: 
High "Bridge water tower, at the street level, 

The highest track sae (altitude above Mean 
High water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave., 
subway system). 

The iowest track elevation re below Mean 
High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—7th Ave.— 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


POD 


The Bronx 
1. Grosvenor Ave. corner W. 252nd Ait 
PULVERG ALG CO erie \n whieicter a cedie oh ¢ .. 276 
2. University Avenue at Strong Street... .. 162 
3. Mosholu Parkway North at West Gun 
UUM EC OAC re Vale casi ndera an ae ae ee 179 
4, Private property within the loop of 


Grosvenor Avenue north of West 250 
Street 


The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. 


233d_St.. 
Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49: Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of a 
Terrace, at Chet Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, E. 
192d St., 140.22; east approach to Washington 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. 


Brooklyn 


1. Prospect Park W. and 18th St. ..... 182.7 
2. Greenwood Cemetery inside oe are gate 

between 8th and 9th Avenues. ...... 

+ eAISEE St ngalte Mig ey tn ease Okan ie oa ca 167.7 

one Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of the 

Museum on Eastern Parkway, at do oe ag Ave., 

163.44; 9th Ave, Cee Park West), 32 feet 

south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 

t., 162.16: Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush 

Ave., 146.29: 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 


Queens 


1, Southerly Service Roadway of Grand 
Central Parkway at Station 374/00 
near Glen Oaks Club House 1650 feet 
east of Little Neck Parkway and 2000 
feet west of Nassau County Line..... 259 


Richmond 


1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill be 
and Little Clove Road ........ 

2. Highest point HS the City (natural athe 
face). S.W. of the intersection of Todt 
Hill Road and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. 
of Todt Hill Rd. and 540’ s.e. of Ocean 
PerracGwe is Ole on eee tees 


Todt Hill, Staten Island, 409.8 ft. is the highest 
point on the New York-New Jersey seaboard. It 
rises from the Richmond Road at Dongan Hills 
on the rapid transit railway, and overlooks New 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner. 


“ Arrests Poll 
ear olice | Poli 
(Cal.) |Homi-| Other |Tot. all] Force Depe 
cide | Fel.’s \Crime Expend. 
No. No. No. No. Doll 
1940...| 295 13,701 |895,675| 18,748 67,041,871 
1945...| 282 13,340 |493,741| 15,068] 69,839,909 
1946...) 325 14,525 |697,734| 17,245| 70,216,692 
1947...| 302 14,707 |758°205 17,492] 89,143,376 
1948..,| 320 13,627 |783.359 18,116] 94,697,137 
1949,..| 296 14,229 |963,795 18,562|102;031/389 


Dorp and the Moravian Cemetery, where the 

Vanderbilts lie buried. 

Juvenile delinquency not eee 

re Arrests as = 

ear |—_—___————————_| Police| Polic 

(Cal.) | Homi- ‘Other Tot. all| Force Dent 
cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 
No 

1950...| 271 13 903 1, 044, 652 Ty die 107 ere 625 

1951...) 2 15,814]1, 183,630 18,451|112. 983, 327 

1952.,,| 275 16,682 1,182,590 18'762|122'399:989 

1953...| 325 17715 1,371,973 19.840 130,767,571 


210.73: Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 


— OU 


s 
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> = 
Mayors of New York City Since 1665 
Mayors Terms Mayors ‘Terms Mayors Terms 
1 |'Thomas Willett... 1665 37 |Paul Richard. . |1735-1739)| 73 |Fernando Wood... |1855-1858 
2 |Thomas aes 1666 38 |John Cruger, Sr... 74 |Daniel F. Tiemann|1858-1860 
3 |Thomas Willett. . 1667 39 |Stephen Bayard... 75 |Fernando Wood.. }|/1860-1862 
4 |C. Steenwyck..... -|1668-1670|| 40 |Edward Holland. .|1747-1757 76 Sree Opdyke. . ./1862-1864 
5 |Thomas Delavall.. 1671 41 |John Cruger, Jr.. .|1757-1766}| 77 G. Gunther... .|1864-1866 
6 |Matthias Nicolls. . 1672 42 |Whitehead Hicks, .|1766-1776|| 78 Sonn Hoffman, , |1866-1868 
7 |John Lawrence. 1673 43 |D. Matthews, Tory|1776-1784 *T, Coman, ¢.. <% 1868 
8 |William Dervali.. : 1675 44 |James Duane..... 1784-1789|| 79 |A. Pk Hall... .|/1869-1872 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer 1676 45 |Richard Varick. ..|1789-1801|| 80 |W. F. Havemeyer. |1873-1874 
10 |S. van Cortlandt. . 1677 46 Edward Livingston 1801-1803 *$.B.H. Vance.. 1874 
11 |Thomas Delavall.. 1678 47 |De Witt Clin .|1803-1807|| 81 |Wm. H. Wickham. 1875-1876 
12 |Francis Rombouts. 1679 48 |Marinus Willett, . .|1807-1808]| 82 |Smith Ely........ 1877-1878 
13 |William Dyre. .. .|1680-1681/| 49 |De Witt Clinton. .|1808-1810]| 83 ee G00 er... |1879-1880 
14 |C. Steenwyck. . . .|1682-1683]| 50 |Jacob Radcliff... .|1810-1811|| 84 illiam R. Grace. |/1881-1882 
15 |Gabriel Minville. : 1684, 51 |De Witt Clinton. :|1811-1815]| 85 Prantiin Edson... .|1883-188: 
16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 1685 52 |John Ferguson... 1815 86 |Willlam R. Grace. |1885-1886 
17 |S. van oleae 1686-1688|| 53 |Jacob Radcliff... ||1815-1818|| 87 |Abram S. Hewitt. .|1887-1888 
18 |Peter Delanoy .|1689-1690|| 54 |C. D. Colden..... 1818-1821|| 88 |Hugh J. Grant... .|1889-1892 
19 ene Lawrence... 1691 55 |Stephen Allen. 1821-1824|| 89 |Thomas F. Gilroy. |1893-1894 
20 |A. De Peyster. .. .|1692-1694|| 56 |William Paulding. |1825-1826|| 90 |William L. Strong.|1895-1897 
21 |Charles Lodwick. .|1694-1695/| 57 |Philip Hone...... 1826-1827|| 91 |R. a Van Wyck. . |1898-1901 
22 |William Merritt. .|1695-1698]| 58 |William yee 1827-1829|| 92 |Seth Low........ 1902-1903 
23 |J. De Peyster... .|/1698-1699]| 59 |Walter Bowne... ,|1829-1833|| 93 |G. B. McClellan. . |1904-190 
24 |David Provost... .|1699-1700|| 60 |Gideon Lee...... 833-1834|| 94 |William J. Gaynor.|/1910-1913 
25 -|Isaac De Relmer. -|1700-1701)| 61 W. Lawrence. .|1834-1837 *Ardolph L. Kline. 913 
26 |Thomas Noell... .{1701-1702|| 62 |Aaron Clark...... 837-1839||° 95 |John a rea bees . |1914-1917 
27 |Philip French. -|1702-1703)| 63 |Isaac L. Varian... |1839-1841|| 96 |John F. . |1918-1925 
28 |William Peartree. .|1703-1707|| 64 |Robert H. Morris. |1841-1844|| 97 tJames jt Walker: 1926-1932 
29 |Ebenezer Wilson...|1707-1710]| 65 |James Harper. 1844-1845 *J. V. McKee. 1932 
30 |J. van Cortlandt..|/1710-1711|| 66 ioe Havemeyer. 1845-1846|| 98 oe P. O’Brien. ,/1933-1933 
31 |Caleb Heathcote..|1711-1714|| 67 |Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847|| 99 H. LaGuardia, .|1934-1945 
32 |John Johnson... .|1714-1719]| 68 pater V. Brady. |1847-1848]/100 Fwiliiam O’ Dwyer|1946-1950 
33 |J. van Cortlandt..|1719-1720|| 69 F. Havemeyer. |1848-1849]/101 ineent R. 
34 |Robert Walters... .|/1720-1725|| 70 Caleb S. Woodhull] 1849-1851 Impellitteri . 1950-1953 
35 |Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726|| 71 |A. C. Kingsland. .|1851-1853//102 |Robert F. Wagner, 
36 |Robert Lurting. ..|1726-1735\| 72 kn A. Westervelt. . 11853-1855 ti Meine: 1954- 
*Acting. {Resigned Sept. 1, 1932. tResigned Aug. 31, 1950. 
Mayors of the City of Brooklyn, 1834-1898 
Mayors Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
orge Hall..... 11|Conklin Brush..,... 1851-1852||21/Fredk. A. Schroeder. Pr he oe 
2 Fonathes Trotter 12|}Edward A. Lambert, 1Beer 1854/|22|James Howell....... 1878-1881 
3|Jeremiah Johnson 13)George Hall........ 55-1856]/23|Seth Low.......... 82-1885 
4\Cyrus P. Smith..... 14\Samuel S. Powell.. 1857-1860} |24|Daniel D. Ay Sia 1886-1887 
5|)Henry C. Murphy... 15| Martin Kalbfleisch - . |1861-1863]/25| Alfred C. Chapin... .|1888-1891 
6|Joseph Sprague..... 16|Alfred M. Wood.. ..|1864-1865/|26| David A. Boody.. 1892-1893 
7|Thomas G. Talmage. 1845 17|\Samuel Rooth...... 1866-1867||27|Charles A. Schieren..|1894-1895 
8|Francis B. Stryker.. len) 9 1848]||18|Martin Kalbfleisch. .|1868-1871||28|Fred’k. W. Wurster.. | 1896-1897 
9)Edward Copeland. . 1849 19|/Samuel S. Powell... .|1872-1873 (Became a borough of Greater 
10)Samuel Smith...... 1850 20|John W. Hunter... .|1874-1875 New York January 1, 1898.) 


Vote for Mayor, New York City, 1950-1953 


1950 
Pecora 
Ere Gore Dem. Lib. Total Im se Peg te 
fanee...| uae | wae | gam [Bae | aeem | gtan 
peoeva iia | | |e | eee | Be) 
Richmond... 1... 12/384 11,177 8 12/018 a7is84_| 899 
Totals. ..... s . |aesso:472 711,358 | 223,993 | 935,351 1,161,175 147,578 
*Experience party 
1953 
Hailey F 
Borough (oa pigeee = (cAberal) dnd) a chvey. Total 
Manhattan........[ 336,960 "| 147.87 | 76.884 bess 13390 | 447733 
Brooklyn (Kings)..-| 30918 | 208/829 ecety: 17386 Piss | Baran 
Richmond......... 31,007 23/694 31514 295 332 50.861 
Matales.. sae 1,022,626 661,591 428,688 38,416 53,045 | 2,244,146 


* Total includes David L. Weiss, Soc, Workers., 2,054; Nathan Karp, Ind. Gov., 916; Scattered 180 
and Unrecorded 36,630 votes. 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
Source: New York City Fire Department 


Sir! No. Loss yr. No. Loss Yr. No. Loss |) Yr. No. Loss 
Dollars Dollars Doilar: a plo olars 
,637,375!|1947..| 40,704)21,488,280)/1950. . i ts 19,512, 870 1953..| 54,392)23,332,565 
1945. 33.410 12°985 700) 1948..| 40, 522119, 784,125)/1951.. 0 21,082,530))1954..| 53,284/25,288.700 
1946..| 44,764/16,991,465]|1949..|. 44, 407|20/249,9301/1952. . 52 way 26,94%,062/|1955..| 49,511'23,740,885 
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New York City—Land Values, Tax Rates; Building 


Source: City of New York, Tax Department 
Assessed Values 


Special 
Franchises 


Real Estate 
of Corporation 


Ordinary 
LA ala Real Estate 


Dollars 
717,551,914 
798,725,282 
840,158,708 
871,478,730 
893,369,804 
952,480,758 

063 


, * 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS, BY BOROUGHS 


=< 
New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies 


Preced. Cols, 


18, 13.284, ae 
18/396, 138/375 
377 546 


19,814.318,222 
20.27.84 3,482 
21,021,116,321 
21,374,825,121 


Including the Land 


Land Alone 
pesca) Tot of Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
e 2,182 /4, ety ety 5.222 3.036, 392.6 6| 339,996 424 
9,809'8, 263% 994, 725 2, oT. 52. 926, 
sie? 378.98 4 8,291,241, "300,897,108 |4 '35813.216.641, $25 347,447,084 


244,154 


7,056,720,754|8,636,323,555|2,378,380,351/4,389,812,950|3,656,949,868) 367,992,663 
7,095,519,367/8,728,803, 2,406,972,464/4,469,864,283|3,83: .940| 375,168,841 
: pene ages Seere are 27465,635,832|4,572,066,493|4,028,656,320| 379,565,111 
-|7,195,425,483/9,031,541,00: 4,972,482|4,703,970,721|4,346,615,355| 404,008,760 
7.032;528,083|9,131.709.709 2'566,185,384|4,795.797,247|4,466,041,830| 415,090,951 
GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY, BY BOROUGHS 
Man- Man- 
Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- 
(Fiscal)| Bronx mond (Fiscal) | Bronx mond 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1949-50. .|2.97-2.96} 3.00 3.02 2.96 1953-54. .|3.43-3.44) 3.47 3.47 3.46 
1950-51. ./3.22-3.24| 3.24 3.27 3.24 1954-55. .|3.75-3.76| 3.79 3.76 3.78 
1951-52..|3.27-3.29| 3.28 3.27 3.26 1955-56... 3.94) 3.95 3.95 3.93 
1952-53... |3.39-3.40| 3.42 3.44 3.41 1956-57*.|/4.10-4.08! 4.11 4.10 ! 4.11 


*The Basic Rate (1956-57) was set at 4.02. The borough rates include local improvements. 
Record New York City Tax Rate—Confronted by a $1.917 billion budget to carry on the functions of 


the city government in the 1956-57 fiscal year, 
property tax rate from $3.85 


the New York 
to a record $4.02 


City Council June 20 raise 
per $100 of assessed valuation. With taxes for ipeal 


d the basic 


improvements added, the total rates set for the Pyarious boroughs ranged from $4.08 to $4.11. 


Exempt Property Values (1956-57)—Owned by city, 


3,881,939.905; owned by N. Y. 


State, $96,367,905; 


owned by the U. S. Gov't, $390,662,525; Miscellaneous incl. housing, $3.997,407,318; total, $8,366,377,653. 


Building Construction Completed in New York City 


Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 


Manhattan 


Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
Yr. |No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. 
bidgs. cost bldgs. cost bidgs. cost bidgs, cost bidgs. cost 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1944, 22 323,525 52 626,030 229) 6,065,559): 548 381,360 48 08.834 
1945. 37 408,350 68 998,342 156) 2,855,980 571] (1,539,087 77 81,390 
1946. 80] 2,614,200 168) 1,640,86 1,042} 10.358,883| 2,787| 21,133,550 210 771,795 
1947. 144) 25,139,278 608) 9,259,635] 1,439) 19,232,918] 6,113] 58,437,999 324) 2,608,825 
1948, 169] 40,900,93 708} 14,497,690) 1,178 29,285| 6,0 81,826,917 431| 31695,490 
1949, 187| 47,686,506 872| 29,682,954] 1/142] 33,547\378| 8,1572|145,365,342 599| 5,512,810 
1950, 148] 83,676,200 1,181) 50,960,911) 1,275 49,262,441 9,088] 127, 1336, 275| 1,078] 13,382,934 
1951. 162) 81,676,231) 1,134] 67,949,653 ,197| 90/412'501| 8,111]187,199,8 791] 20,529/111 
1952. 123/109,375,865| 1,086 35,994,938| 1,037| 65,248,460] 7/340|183,287.633 699| 7,690,287 
1953. 101| 47,533,764) 1,128] 66,139,806| 1,196) 59,663,600] 6.286 110,220,916 888] 7,142'843 
1954. 106 78,610,259) 1,151 43, 840; 005| 1,754 65,199,308 4,357| 111,691,822 953 10, 546, 620 
1955. 106| 88,722,518} 1,480| 74:399'824| 2/140 70,043,135) 4,786|112,153,118 810] 11; 887,342 
TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 
No. No N 
4 2 ‘oO. No. 
Year| of Est. Year of Est. Year| of Est. Year f 
dgs. _ cost bldgs, cost bidgs. cost “5 Idgs. ree: 
Dollars Dollars Dollars fie} | 
1944, . bo 7,495,308)/1947..) 8,628/114, 678.6 655/|1950. .|12,770|324,618,761,|1953..) 9 ee 
1945. 909 5,883,149|/1948. | 8,524/165,050,313//1951. ./11.395 447.767, °360/|1954. “| 8132 (309% ass ola 
1946. ._ 4,287! 36,519,295!) 1949. .111,372/261,794,9901|1952. .]10,285'401,597,183||1955. -| 9'322913577 205,937 
MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 
Apart- A 
Year Tene- | ments | Estimated Y - “donb 
Si ments in cost hia ence pe aks Med 
Dollars 
20 1,804 5,345,014 305 | 22,045 | 144 876 
9345, ‘ ,876,0. 
5 ioe ere 477 | 38,795 288200000 
94 7.348 26 qhiate 297 | 26,985 | 206,607,219 
278 " »330,415 238 | 16,269 | 126,997,924 
Aas yt nas 71,593,197 200 | 15,333 | 117: 3791753 
5 60 | 123,858,169 247 | 19/302 | 156; 779,339 
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New York City Bonded Debt 


Source: Office of the Comptroller, Bureau of Accountancy 


Long-term debt; Net funded ax notes R j 
As of corporate stock | Sinking fund debt, col. 1 capital notes end takin 
July 1* serial bonds, & holdings less an anticipation 
assess. bonds col. 2 budget notes notes 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ~ Doll 
2,895, 125,078 700,156,025 | 2,194,969,053 6,500,000 29,850,000 
PAbGoram | EUPEE | AMOS | Sam8 | ahaa 
2'956,918,919 822,517,713 1134;401;206 ’ 38,200,000 6.300.000 
P2d0ss 788 |  ooseseess | 3'331'000/108 35°500/000 3500, 
240,545, 555, 1,33 1,990, +000, 52,500, 
3,352,8 946,422,044 2,406,455,019 22,677,000 B1'000;000 
3,412,752,649 957,932,245 2,454,820,404 F 36,500,000 
3,488,594,445 940,933,730 2,547,660,715 16,000,000 46,600,000 
3,585,475,019 939,904,899 2,645,570,120 21,500,000 48,100,000 


ee se er ee SOR ne EN ee UO 
*The fiscal year of the City commences on July 1 and terminates on June 30 of the year following. 
CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY 


Debt Debt 
limit limit 
Consti- after Reserves| Unen- Consti- after Reserves | Unen- 
As of | tutional | deduct- for cum- As of | tutional | deduct- ior cum- 
July 1 debt- ing all | projects bered July 1 debt- ing all | projects bered 
incurring out- author- debt incurring out- author- debt 
power | standing ized margin power | standing ized margin 
; debt: debt 
$1.000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 
1946. ../1,595,949 365,489 248,659 116,830 |]1951... {1,796,162 |(a)295.108| 276,883 18,225 
1947... |1.612,306 266 881 162.075 104,806 ||1952...{1,889,969 |(b)358,201) 312,203 45,997 
1948... | 1,643,608 275,833 192,269 83,563 ||1953.. ./1,936,350 374,643] 342,104 32,539 
1949, .,| 1,688,934 244,469 197,840 46,628 ||1954...|2,036,901 | 359,634] 288,656 70,978 
1950. . .|1.738,797 234,686 219,533 15.153 111955. . .12,133,803 | (c)435,881! 391,746 44,135 


Includes seemahed expansion due to exemption of debt as follows: (a) $35,000,000, (b) $22,500,000, 
34,706,450. : 
sk CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(Exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 


Expenditures 
Fiscal year 
July i to Revenues Interest Redemption | Expenditures 
June 39 on amortiza- other than Total 
city debt tion of debt debt service | expenditures 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1946-1947. 902,929,259 104,016,174 69,413,173 744,641,699 918,071,046 
1947-1948. 1,024,596,866 103,929,155 68,101,180 854,829,663 1,026,859,998 
1948-1949 1,120,139,691 104,700,087 80,162,038 . 919,889,522 1,104,751,647 
1949-1950. 1,144,487.954 106,634,968 87,341,816 975,726,871 1,169,703,655 
1950-1951 1,251,456,084 110,620,408 114,997,688 1,014,755,252 240,703, 
1951-1952 1,338,025,755 112,694,547 114,681,380 | 1,113,913,919 1,341,289,846 
1952-1953 ,451,684,479 114,504,131 142,689,750 | 1,219,125,871 1,476,319, 752 
1953=1954........... 1,536,515,837 117,662,275 167,377,110 1,232,377 ,837 1,517,417,222 
$9H4-1955550..- 2... i 1,649,275,421 | 114,696,945 163,841,779 1,352,168,072 1,630, 706,796 
Education Statistics, New York City 
Regular Day School Activities Only 
5 r Average Average Number of School Expenses of |Day Schoo! 
Soret in Daily Daily School Organi- Instruction Day; Teaching 
June ‘Register Attendance| Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 
No. No, No. No. Dollars No. 
847,817 750,612 710 696 114,931,041.23 28,580 
829,940 734,127 709 695 126,337,936.47 29,049 
834,083 747,034 709 695 134,762,091.08 31,053 
836,239 753,838 710 696 147,288,608.7 30.258 
846,978 764,798 716 704 5,640,562.70 31,072 
856,627 765,283 723 712 160,415,594.47 31,840 
858,883 760,229 732 722 172,387 ,604.97 31.924 
864,548 761,143 747 737 18 ,652,50 32,072 
893,048 796,808 750 740 196,295,425.31 32,418 
898,957 795,808 767 757 199,191,708.50 33,891 
896,813 794,862 778 767 219,944,465.73 34,166 


Street Numbers in New York City 
he location of a number on the following Avenues of Manhattan, cancel the last 
gre ot chs eae: divide the remainder by 2 and add the given key number. 
Thus: Where is 596 Seventh Avenue? Divide 59 by 2=30, plus 12—42nd Street. 


Ave. A 3 Up to 400....add 16| 7th Ave......., add 12)Edgecomb Ave...add 134 
Ave. 3 Up to 600....add 18 Above 1800...add 20|Ft. Wash. Ave...add 158 
‘Ave. 3 Up to 775....add 20) 8th Ave........ add —9)Lenox Ave...... add 110 
Ave. D 3|From 775 to 1286 Oth Aver ysis os add 13|Lexington Ave...add 22 
ist Ave 3 see below: 10th Ave........ add 14)Madison Ave....add 26 
2nd Ave 3 Up to 1500...add 45)11th Ave........ add 15/Manhattan Ave..add 100 
3rd Ave 10 Above 2000...add 24|Amsterdam Ave..add 60)Park Ave....... add 34 
4th Ave 8|Ave. of the Audubon Ave....add 165/Pleasant Ave....add 101 
oe Ameriens (O48 sa Gouventance:: ad s09 |Wadewoeh aves aad 17 

subtra or onvent Ave.... Me 
Bi fe 20nd 9 baa West End Ave,..add 60 
EE Enpeaad Dri Bel 567, d last figure, add 

: 0 754, below East 8th St. f verside Drive: Below , drop Fy 
Ayre aad aaple above rule, but deduct followmg 72; do not divide by_ two. 
key numbers: Above 577, drop last figure, add 78. 

From 754 to 858 deduct 29. Central Park West: Drop last figure add 60. 

From 857 to 958 deduct 25. 5th Avenue: From 775 to 1286, drop last figure and 


0. deduct 18 from remainder, 
Note: Ree Wochinttor Square North most.crosstown streets have 100 numbers to the block. 
Numbering of these streets start east and wess from Fifth Avenue. 


New York, N. Y., is served by the largest munici- 
pally owned and operated transit system in the 
United States, comprising the following routes and 
miles: 


Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated).. 237.74 
RUTH aR NC oe i vie oils Mira): wie d-s,0 <ejeine. vaca 12.09 
PRETO T UCONCH 4 oc od clvia ne Dns iesne's Satenve> 27.74 
os a, Bee SRE, a ese peer e 525.60 
Total mileage 2... wees Lan enee 803.17 


TRANSIT AUTHORITY TAKES CHARGE 


Early in 1953 the City of New York faced mount- 
ing deficits in transit operation, in excess of 
available revenue. Proposals to raise more money 
by taxation were revised by the-State Legislature, 
which on Mar. 26 created the five-member New 
York Transit Authority to assume operation. By 
relinquishing the transit system the City was 
enabled to increase realty taxes by $50,000,000 or 
impose a .5% payroll tax. 


The New York Board of Estimate voted to lease 
the system to the Authority for five years, begin- 
ning June 15. The Authority, Maj. Gen. Hugh J. 
Casey ch., Sidney H. Bingham, exec. dir. and gen. 
mer., was to make operation self-sustaining, exclu- 
sive of capital costs. 


The Transit Authority on July 15, 1953, an- 
nounced new rates of fare were made necessary 
despite economies, especially ‘‘taking into account 
items of deferred maintenance, the reserve for 
which, set up by the Board of Transportation, was 
retained by the City of New York under its agree- 
ment, making it necessary for the Authority to 
pay the cost of such items out of current operating 
revenues.’’ The Authority explained no changes 
in fare could be made between July 30, 1953, and 
Jan. 1 1954. It then announced new rates, 
effective July 25, 1953, as follows: = 


1. On rapid transit lines 15 cents, by purchase 
of a token for deposit in turnstile. . 


2. On surface lines 15 cents, except that the 
present additional charge of 5 cents for transporta- 


CITY’S TRANSIT DEBT = 


New York City Transit System in 1956 


tion across the Whitestone Bridge will be con- 
tinued. 


3. There will be no change in policy 
as to transfer privileges in any part of the system. 

4. For pupils im elementary or high school 
grades of public or non-public elementary or 
secondary day schools, requiring transportation 
when traveling to or from school, the charges for 
such transportation on school days, subject to 
ite lations adopted by the Authority, will be as 
‘ollows: 


(a) Por those in the elementary grades, a flat 
charge of $1.00 per month, whether the riding is 
on surface lines or rapid transit lines, or both. 


(b) For those in high school grades: 5 cents for 
each one-way trip on a surface line: on rapid 
transit, prior to Feb. 1, 1954, students paid full 
fare en route to school and rode free en route 
from school upon presentation of eligibility cards; 
since Feb. 1, 1954, the above conditions are in 
effect for the first two-thirds of each school 
term while for the last third the High School 
student may ride free both ways upon presenta- 
tion of his card, thus effecting an average 5-cent 
fare for the school term. 


5. Children under 6 years of age, when accom- 
panied by an adult, will be permitted to ride, free 
of charge, on both surface lines and rapid transit 
lines, in accordance with regulations to be pro- 
mulgated by the Authority. 


The new 15-cent fare necessitated a change in 
turnstile coin boxes and issuing of tokens. 


TRANSIT INVESTMENT AND DEBT 


During the year ended June 30, 1956 the City 
of New York expended approximately $89,775,000 
for additions and improvements on its transit 
properties. The total of the City’s investment at 
that date was approximately $1,928,900,000 of 
which $1,611,735,000 was disbursed directly by the 
City for construction and equipment of transit 
lines and $317,165,000 for the BMT-BQT and IRT- 
Manhattan properties acquired under the Unifi- 
cation Plan consummated in June 1940. 


Total outstanding MIGDE) tees bate crores 
Sinking fund reserve..........0..5008- 


Construction Cost of 
and equipment unification Total 
$1,052,155,388.77 $311,811,651.88 $1,363,967,040.65 
290,761,901.83 83,384,637.83 374,146,539.66 
761,393,486.94 228,427,014.05 989,820,500.99 


Unamortized transit debt.............. 


The above does not include City’s 3-year Serial Bonds authorized by the 1952 Legislature for the 
temporary financing of deficits from operation of the transit system. 


It would have been impossible for the City to have carried out its transit development plans or to 
have purchased the privately-owned systems under unification if the following exemptions of debt 
had not been authorized by constitutional amendments: 


CITY’S EXEMPT 


oS ee ee 
Securities issued under Contracts Nos. 1 and 2, exempted as self- 


sustaining under the state constitution 


at oe Seer ON TRANSIT DEBT 

e City’s tax budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956, included $44,664,385.34 iar interest 
and $27,906,263.65 for amortization and redemp- 
tion, a total of $72,570,648.99 for service on the 


TRANSIT DEBT 


Total Outstanding 
originally debt 
exempted exempted 


$  6,056,724.86 
219,573,649.11 
311,811,651.88 


$ 51,013,724.86 
300,000,000.00 
315,000,000.00 
500,000,000.00 74,474,000.00 


$1,166,013,724.86 $611,916,025.85 


transit debt. The tax budget for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957 includes $47,062,673.44 for 
interest and $29,716,413.32 for amortization and 
redemption, a total of $76,779,086.76 for transit 
debt service. 


RAPID TRANSIT AND SURFACE—REVENUE PASSENGERS 
New York City Transit System (a)—Year ended June 30 


Rapid 

Year rat aie Surface Total 
faders. 11,941,372, 167|/499,447,592/2,440,819,759 
1946... .... 2/001'526,648 521,353°640'2'522' 880,988 
1947....... 2,051,400,973|568,858,042|2'620,259 015 
1948....... 2'031,142'410|632'310,951|2'663'453.361 
1949 nbn ene 1,764,469,530/637,869,902|2.402'339.432 


_ 1,680,843,742|653,563,527|2,334,407.269 


Year ans: Surface | Total 
1951. |1,635,728,973|590,007,654|2,225,736,627 
1959 spa 1,573,642/697 571,209'136'2'144 asi 93s 
TOBA’ «ne 1,551,796, 171|546,807,919|2/098,604,090 
LOB4am... cst 1,416,434,555/448,517,493!1.864,952.048 
1955... 1.2: 1,378,149,559|/419,461,163|1.797,610,722 
1956... 01): 1,363,134,171|413,309,111|1,776,443 282 


(a) Operated by the Board of Transportati f th 
from June 15, 1953 by the New York City Transit, Auenoric. Of, New Fork to fine 4 es 


rity. 


> 
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Port of N. Y. Authority; Airports, Tunnels, Bridges, Terminals 


Source: Headquarters, 111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Port of New York Authority is a self- 
supporting public corperate agency of the states 
of New Jersey and New York, created in 1921 to 
deal with terminal and transportation facilities, 
and to improve and protect the commerce of the 
New Jersey-New York Port District. 

The Port Authority is administered by a board 
of 12 commissioners, 6 from each state, appointed 
by the Governors of New Jersey and New York. 
They serve without pay for terms of 6 years. 
The commissioners are: 


New Jersey—Donald V. Lowe, ch.; Horace K. 
Corbin, Jess Harrison Davis, Dow H. Drukker, 
Jr., James C. Kellogg, III, Thorn Lord. 


New York—Howard S. Cullman, hon. ch.; Eu- 
gene F. Moran, vice ch.; S. Sloan Colt, Charles 
S. Hamilton, Jr., Chas. H. Sells, N. Baxter 
Jackson. 

Charged with the protection of port com- 
merce the Port Authority appears before such 
regulatory bodies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Federal Maritime Board in the interest of 
the unified port area. It maintains trade pro- 
motion offices in New York, Washington, Chicago 
and Cleveland and a Latin American office at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 


AIRPORTS 


The Port Authority operates four major air- 
ports: La Guardia, New York International, 
Newark and Teterboro. Totals for 2 years: 


1955 1954 
PASSCDECIS® oiagicle ciemiceuie = > 10,852,914 9,320,838 
WEBNS: LIDS tects rani eas 302,363,500 245,559,000 
DABS DSS. shelaie oni etre 86,456,300 80,774,600 


La Guardia Airport, 550 acres in the Borough 
of ‘Jueens, was opened Dec. 2, 1939, by the City 
of New York and leased to the Port Authority in 
June, 1947. During 1955 it handled 5,350,047 
passengers, 41,690,300 lbs. of mail, and 106,472,500 
Ibs. of cargo. It cost $39,000,000 to build and up 
to Jan. 1, 1956, the Port Authority had in- 
vested an additional $7,389,000. 


New York International Airport, 5,070 acres at 
Idlewild, Borough of Queens, one of the world’s 
largest airports, was opened by the Port Authority 
July 1, 1948, and dedicated by President Truman 
July 31, 1948. During 1955, it handled 3,659,099 
passengers, as against 2,939,968 in 1954; 36,225,300 
lbs. of mail, as against 29,925,900 in 1954; and 
106,091,400 lbs. of cargo, as against 87,135,700 
in 1954. The City of New York invested $58,600,- 
000 and the Port Authority spent or committed 
over $83,000,000 up to January 1, 1956. 

The 655-acre Terminal City being constructed 
at New York International at a cost of $60,000,000 
will include an international arrival building, two 
adjacent airline wing buildings for foreign air- 
lines, and a number of individual terminal build- 
ings for American airlines. Construction began 
in March, 1955. 

The major buildings on the airport include ten 
giant hangars, the Federal building, and Opera- 
tion-Cargo building, fuel storage facilities for 
4,880,000 gallons, and a number of industrial 
buildings. Three more large hangars and a five- 
building cargo terminal area were under con- 
struction at the beginning of 1956, and a 320- 
room hotel was scheduled for early construction. 


Newark Airport, 2,300 acres, has an $8,500,000 
Terminal building, featuring enclosed arcades for 
passenger loading and a glass-walled observation 
deck above the 500-foot-long main concourse, 
and was opened July 29, 1953. Total investment 
as of Jan. 1, 1956, was approximately $50,900,000 
of which $27,000,500 came from the Port Authority. 

Passenger service between La Guardia, Inter- 
national (Idlewild) and Newark airports by heli- 
copter was begun July 9, 1953, by New York 
Airways, which had been carrying mail since Oct. 
15, 1952. Flights to Teterboro were begun in 1955. 


Teterboro Airport, Teterboro, N. J. is intended 
for use of private, executive and corporate air- 
craft, and to handle specialized types of air 
cargo and for industrial activities related to 
aeronautics. 

Teterboro, opened in 1917, is one of the oldest 
flying fields_in the country. In 1955, it handled 
over 219,000 landings and takeoffs, making it the 
ninth busiest airport in the country. 

The first roof-top landing platform for heli- 


copters was built in 1951 atop the Authority’s 
building, 111 Eighth Avenue, Manhattan. There 
are also landing areas at Pier 41 East River and 
the Battery, for the- Port Authority, New York 
City Police and Coast Guard helicopters. 


TUNNELS 


Holland Tunnel, opened Noy. 13, 1927, was the 
first long underwater tunnel for motor traffic. 
Located under the Hudson River, the tunnel 
connects Canal Street, Manhattan, with 12th and 
14th Sts., Jersey City. It was named in honor 
of its first chief engineer, Clifford M. Holland. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two 
traffic lanes. The north tube, carrying westbound 
traffic, is 8,557 feet long. The south tube, for 
eastbound traffic, is 8,371 feet long. The tubes 
have an external diameter of 29 ft., 6 in., and 30 
ft., 4 in., and the roadway is 93 feet below mean 
high water at the maximum tunnel depth. Eighty- 
four fans in four ventilation buildings provide a 
change of air in the tunnel every 112 minutes. 

The Holland Tunnel and its approaches cost 
$55,000,000. Traffic volume in 1955 was 20,237,500 
vehicles, compared with 19,914,439 in 1954. Trucks 
numbered 5,136,100 in 1955 and 4,810,722 in 1954. 


Lincoln Tunnel, under the Hudson River, joins 
midtown Manhattan (West 38th Street) and Wee- 
hawken, N. J. The south tube was opened Dec. 
22, 1937, and the north tube on Feb. 1, 1945. 
Construction of a third two-lane tube south of 
the present tubes was begun on Sept. 25, 1952, to 
be ready for use in 1957. The third tube will in- 
crease the annual capacity of the tunnel by 50%. 

Each of the two existing tunnel tubes has two 
traffic lanes. The north tube, carrying west- 
bound traffic, is 7,482 feet long. The south tube, 
for eastbound traffic, is 8,216 feet long. The tubes 
have an external diameter of 31 feet, and the 
roadway is 97 feet below mean high water at the 
maximum tunnel depth. Fifty-six fans in three 
ventilation buildings provide a change of air in 
the tunnel every 112 minutes. 

On the New Jersey side, a six-lane, three-mile 
main approach expressway rises from a spacious 
plaza in a loop. This expressway, including a 
direct connection with the New Jersey Turnpike, 
cost $17,000,000. In Manhattan, direct ramps con- 
nect the tunnel with the Port Authority Bus 
Terminal’s suburban bus level and public roof 
parking area, These ramps are radiant-heated to 
prevent snow accumulation. 

The existing tubes and approaches of the Lin- 
coln Tunnel cost $88,500,000 and the third tuve 
will cost an additional $100,000,000, including addi- 
tional approaches. In 1955, the tunnel was used 
by 21,341,100 vehicles; in 1954 by 20,997,803. 


BRIDGES 


George Washington Bridge, opened to traffic 
on Oct. 25, 1931, is the second longest suspension 
bridge in the world. The bridge spans the Hud- 
son River between Fort Lee, N. J. and West 
178th St., Manhattan. Its eight traffic lanes 
connect directly with the arterial highways of 
northern New Jersey and the northern terminus 
of the New Jersey Turnpike. 

On the New York side, the bridge is linked 
directly with Riverside Drive and Henry Hudson 
Parkway. Tunnels under 178th and 179th Sts., 
Manhattan, provide nonstop crosstown arteries 
between the bridge and the Harlem River Drive 
and the east side of Manhattan. In New Jersey 
there are direct ramp connections with Palisades 
Interstate Parkway. 

The George Washington Bridge is 4,760 feet 
long between anchorages and has a river span of 
3,500 feet. The length of bridge and its ap- 
proaches, including tunnels to Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, is 11,130 feet. With an overall width of 124 
feet, the bridge has a 90-foot roadway. Its 
massive towers in New York and New Jersey are 
600 feet above the water and contain 43,070 
tons of steelwork. There are 105,000 miles of wire 
in the main cables of the bridge, enough to go 
around the earth four times. 

Cost of the bridge and its approaches is $76,- 
000,000. In 1955 a total of 35,774,700 vehicles 
used the bridge, compared with 32,961,931 in 1954. 


Bayonne Bridge, opened Nov. 15, 1931, con- 
necting Bayonne, N. J. and Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, is the longest steel arch bridge 
in the world. It has an arch span of 1,675 feet 
and total length, including approaches, of 8,100 
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feet. Its midspan channel clearance of 150 feet directly with 


rmits uninterrupted use of the Kill Van Kull 

deep-sea vessels. 

Goethals Bridge, opened June 29, 1928, spans 
Arthur Kill between Elizabeth, N. J. and How- 
land Hook, Staten Island. The bridge was named 
for Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, builder of 
the Panama Canal, who was the first consulting 
engineer of the Port Authority. It is a cantilever 
structure, similar in design to the Outerbridge 
Crossing. The bridge clears Arthur Kill channel 
by 135 feet, without interruption to the passage 
of over 2,000 ships each year. The total length 
of the truss spans of the bridge is 1,152 feet. 
The bridge plus approaches in New Jersey and 
Staten Island is 8,702 feet long. 


Outerbridge Crossing, opened June 29, 1928, 
spans Arthur Kill between Perth Amboy, N. J. 
and Tottenville, Staten Island. It was named for 
Eugenius H. Outerbridge, first chairman of the 
Port Authority. It is a cantilever structure with 
@ midspan channel clearance of 135 feet over 
Arthur Kill. Total length of the truss spans of 
the bridge is 2,100 feet. The bridge plus its ap- 
proaches in New Jersey and Staten Island is 
10,140 feet long. 


MARINE AND INLAND TERMINALS 


The agency’s inland terminals include the Port 
Authority Building, 111 Eighth Ave., Manhattan, 
housing the Union Railroad Freight Terminal; 
the New York Union Motor Truck Terminal, 325 
Spring St., Manhattan; and the Newark Union 
Motor Truck Terminal. 

The Port Authority Bus Terminal, largest in 
the -world, occupies the -entire block between 
W. 40th and W. 41st Sts. and Eighth and Ninth 
Aves., Manhattan. The terminal’s ramps connect 
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Newark, including deepening 

feet and construction and renovation of many 
cargo buildings and piers. In acdition, work be- 
gan in 1956 on a new $9,300,000 four-berth 
terminal at the seaport. 

The Hoboken-Port Authority Piers were leased 
from the City of Hoboken and the Federal Mari- 
time Administration in 1952. On Jan. 28, 1954, 
the Port Authority leased the Hoboken facility 
to American Export Lines for 15 years. A de- 
velopment and rehabilitation program costing 
about $17,000,000 will be completed this year and 
will include two new piers, one rehabilitated 
pier and a modernized headhouse and upland 
area. 

The Port Authority~in 1955 bought two miles 
of Brooklyn waterfront from the New York Dock 
Company. The agency's $35,000,000 deve.opment 
program, the greatest such undertaking in the 
history of New York Harbor, calls for the con- 
struction, over a seven-year period, of 10 new 
piers, the rehabilitation of an existing pier, con- 
struction of three warehouses and creation of 45 
acres of paved upland area. 

In 1956, the Port Authority Commissioners 
approved a plan for a new marine terminal facili- 
ty, the Elizabeth-Port Authority Piers, on Newark 
Bay along the shoreline of the City of Elizabeth. 


‘Lriborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Source: General Offices, Randall’s Island, New York 


The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
is governed by a board of three members appointed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York for over- 
lapping terms of six years each. The members are: 
Robert Moses, chairman; George V. Mclaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice chairmen, George E. 
Spargo, general manager and secretary; Arthur S. 
Hodgkiss, asst. general manager. The Authority 
administers: 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel (opened May 25, 1950) 
connects Brooklyn and Manhattan under New 
York Harbor with access at the Battery in Man- 
hattan and at Hamilton Avenue and Gowanus 
Parkway in Brooklyn. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two traffic 
lanes. It is 9,117 feet long, the longest tunnel under 
water in this country and the second longest ve- 
hicular tunnel in the world. The longest is under 
the Mersey at Liverpool, 11,254 feet. Tubes have 
an outside diameter of 31 feet. Four ventilating 
stations and 53 fans, 8 feet in diameter, supply 
10,000 tons of fresh air an hour through the tun- 
nels. The tunnel cost approximately $82,000,000. 

Triboro Bridge (opened July 11, 1936) con- 
nects Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens. The 
project comprises three bridges, a suspension 
bridge, a vertical lift bridge, and a fixed briége 
all connected by long viaducts. The suspension 
bridge, having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
spans making a total of 2,780 feet, crosses the 
East River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 806 
feet wide. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
Harlem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
a channel of 204 feet. In weight and area it is 
the largest vertical lift span in the world. The 
fixed bridge is a truss 383 feet in length -and 
spans the Bronx Kills. The Triborough Bridge 
is three miles long. The connecting arteries, built 
by the Authority but maintained by the City in 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens, cover 14 mi. 

Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (opened April 29, 
1939) connects the Bronx and Queens across the 
East River. Its 6-traffic lanes join the Hutchin- 
son River Parkway at Ferry Point in the Bronx 
and the Belt Parkway at Whitestone in Queens. 
The main span of 2,300 feet makes it the fifth 
longest suspension bridge in the world. The chan- 
nel width is 1,000 feet. 

Henry Hudson Bridge (single deck opened Dec. 
1936, upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
River at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 
hects with the Hudson River. The length of the 
entire structure is 2,000 feet and it spans a chan- 
net of 41345 feet. There are 8 traffic lanes. 

Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue, 


Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
being the longest vertical lift highway span in 
the world. There are 4 traffic lanes. 

Gross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula. 
It includes a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel. 

Battery Parking Garage. A public parking 
garage for 1,050 cars at the Manhattan end of 
the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. Self-parking is 
provided at 7 levels above street grade with car 
access and egress by ramps. 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field (completed July 
3, 1937) is located in the Rockaways. It is a 70-acre 
parking field capable of parking 9500 cars at one 
time, Construction is of concrete. 

Queens Midtown Tunnel (opened for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the East River between 
East 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 
Long Island City. The length of the tunnel is 6,200 
feet. At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. Two ventilating towers 
and 46 fans 8 ft. in diameter supply 6500 tons of 
fresh air per hour to the tunnels. 

East Side Airlines Terminal and Public Park- 
ing Garage (opened Dec. 1, 1953), located in block 
bounded by First Avenue, East 37th Street, the 
Queens Midtown Tunnel Approach Street and East 
38th Street. It is the point of arrival and de- 
parture of all airlines’ buses serving International 
and LaGuardia Airports. Parking facilities for 275 
vehicles are provided. 

New York Coliseum, Public Garage and Office 
Building. See Centers of Public Interest in New 


York City. 
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Triborough], 3s-4.0shunhmc meek Mme rots ore 43,736,123 
Bronx+Whitestone:.....600.2.800. 00. gee 27,923,604 
Henry's HUdsom oy. c\aene eee ein are eee 26,001,661 
Cross Bay. Parkway. «Svan tax ee, 6,423,944 
Marine) Parkway -ac.. oS ae eee 6,761,253 
Jacob Riis Parking Field ............ 339,892 
Queens Midtown Tunnel ............. 14,541,204 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel ............ 16,732,725 


For 12 months ending Dec. 31, 1955, the Au- 
thority reported income of $34,704,374.00, an in- 
crease of 7.5% over the preceding year. Cost of 
operation averaged 16% of revenues. In the same 
period 142,460,406 vehicles used the facilities. 
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New York Coliseum 


The new New York Coliseum was opened April 28, 
1956, as the principal exhibition hall of the 
metropolis. It fronts on Columbus Circle between 
W. 58th and W. 60th Sts., Manhattan, and occu- 
pies part of a two-block area extending to 9th 
Ave. There are 9 acres of floor space, of which 
614 acres are for exhibitions; the rest is used for 
meeting rooms, service and storage. There are 4 
air-conditioned floors and the second floor has a 
wall 60 ft. high for large exhibits. All floors have 
direct truck delivery. Arrangements can be made 
to seat 10,000 at conventions and meetings. The 
basement has a garage for 650. cars. The only 
decorations on the facade are 4 large aluminum 
seals by Paul Manship. At the south, 58th St. end 
of the building a 20-story office structure starts 
7615 ft. above street level and rises 20 stories and 
a total of 311 ft. above the street. 

The Coliseum was made possible by the slum 
clearance provisions of the National Housing Act, 
under which part of the cleared ground must be 
used for a housing development. The City gave the 
Triborough Bridge & ‘Tunnel Authority a cer- 
tificate of occupancy and use for $2,182,230, and 
the Authority is obligated to pay $42,000 annu- 
ally in lieu of taxes, and a sum equal to the 
amount by which the net revenues of the Coliseum 
in the preceding year exceeded $1,225,000. The 
Coliseum cost was placed at $35,000,000. Leon & 
Lionel Levy were the architects. 


American Acad. of Arts and Letters 


The American Academy of Arts and Letters is 
a privately endowed, honorary institution, founded 
in 1904 by the National Imstitute of Arts and 
Letters, a body of 250 members organized in 1898 
by the American Social Science Association. The 
Academy supports literature and the fine arts. 
Membership, limited to 50, is based on distin- 
guished creative work. Only members of the In- 
stitute are eligible. 

The Academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
December. In May of each year the Academy and 
the Institute hold a ceremonial at which new mem- 
bers of botk organizations are inducted, medals 
awarded and fifteen $1,000 arts and letters grants 
given. An exhibition of the works of newly elected 
members and of the recipients of honors is held in 
the art gallery and the museum at that time. 

Officers of the Academy: Archibald MacLeish, 
president; Mark Van Doren, chancellor; Douglas 
Moore, secretary; Dennis Taylor, treasurer; 
Gilmore D. Clarke, Barry Faulkner, Allan Nevins 
and Chauncey B. Tinker, directors. 

Officers of the Institute: Malcolm Cowley, presi- 
dent; Louise Bogan, secy.; Otto Luening, treas.; 
Hamilton Basso, Aaron Copland; Clare Leighton, 
James Kellum Smith, Robert Penn Warren, 
William Zorach, vice presidents. 

Members of the Academy: Maxwell Anderson, 
W._H- Auden, Bernard Berenson, Ernest Bloch, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Arthur Brown, Jr., Pearl S. 
Buck, Gilmore D. Clarke, Aaron Copland, E. E. 
Cummings, William Adams Delano, John Dos 
Passos, Barry Faulkner, William Faulkner, Robert 
Frost, John Hersey, Charles Hopkinson, Edward 
Hopper, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Anna Hyatt Hunt- 
ington, Robinson Jeffers, Leon Kroll, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Lee Lawrie, Walter Lippmann, Archibald 
McLeish, Paul Manship, Douglas Moore, Marianne 
Moore, Lewis Mumford, Allan Nevins, Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Bliss Perry, Walter Piston, Edward 
W. Redfield, Carl Sandburg, Henry D. Sedgwick, 
Roger Sessions, Henry H. Shepley, Eugene Speich- 
er, John E. Steinbeck, Deems Taylor, Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker, Mark van Doren, Thornton 
Wilder Frank Lloyd Wright, Andrew Wyeth, 
Mahonri M. Young. 

For 1956 awards consult Indez. 


New York Botanical Garden 


The New York Botanical Garden occupies 230 
acres of Bronx Park, New York, adjacent to Ford- 
ham Road and with a station on the Harlem 
division of the New York Central R. R. It in- 
cludes the Museum, a four-story building. that 
houses a library, an herbarium, exhibits and a 
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700-seat lecture hall. There is a new laboratory 
building. Separate from the Museum is the exten- 
sive Conservatory, recently reconstructed, filled 
with plants from many parts of the world, in- 
cluding aroids, tropical ferns, aquatics and cacti. 
There is a waterfall, and a pool with a glass front 
permits views of plant life under water. There are 
also a 40-acre hemlock forest, rock, azalea and 
herb gardens. The 8-acre Mon:gomery Conifer 
collection contains 200 rare specimens. A formal 
rose garden has 400 varieties and 17,000 plants. 
Lilacs, rhododendrons, and tulip: trees are ex- 
tensively cultivated. 

The Lorillard Snuff Mill on the Bronx River has 
an assembly room for group activities and restau- 
rant service. The mill, long operated by the 
Lorillard tobacco family, was built in 1840. The 
old DeLancey grist mill once stood on the river 
bank and was the site of skirmishes in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


Brooklyn Institute Activities | 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is pri- 
vately endowed and supports concerts, lectures and 
other cultural and educational activities at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music building, which it 
leases from the City of New York. The building 
occupies a block on Lafayette Ave.. from Ashland 
Pl. to St. Felix St. The Institute also operates 
Brooklyn Central Museum, Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum and Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Eastern Parkway, 
Washington and Flatbush Aves. has 50 acres of 
gardens, including rose, rock, Japanese, herb, wild 
flower and fragrance garden for the blind. There 
are mass plantings of Japanese cherry trees, 
azaleas, tulips, daffodills, crocus, chrysanthemums. 
Greenhouses display tropical, desert, cycad, fern 
and other specialties. There is a model children’s 
garden and the laboratory building has a library, 
herbarium, lecture and study rooms and facilities 
for scientific research. 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn 
Ave., provides a wide variety of activities for 
children after school and on Saturdays. Club 
groups in science, cultural history and natural 
history meet throughout the week. Motion -pic- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. Dem- 
onstrations ard gallery programs are held on Sat- 
urday. A small collection of live animals can be 
handled by the children under special supervision. 
School classes have individually planned pro- 
grams, The Museum provides material from its 
loan collection for classroom use. 


Brooklyn Museum 

The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, New York, was estab- 
lished at its present site in 1897. It is open week- 
days 10 to 5 p.m.; Sundays and holidays, 1 to 5 
p.m., closed Christmas Day. Admission is free. 

Its collections of decorative and useful objects 
and fine arts are comprehensive and include Ameri- 
can Indian, Colonial U. S., Alaska, Africa, Central 
America, China, Egypt, India, Japan, Mexico, Peru. 
The Egyptian section has a large Old Kingdom ex- 
hibit with a royal sarcophagus of c, 2600 B. Cc. -The 
Coptic art is rich in textiles. 

European paintings and water colors include 
works by Bellini, Vermeyen, Hals, Ribera, Geri- 
cault, Degas, Monet, Gauguin, Tissot. 

American paintings and water colors include 
works by Allston, Feke, Blackburn, Peale, Copley, 
Blakelock, Stuart, Cassatt, Eakins, Homer, Sar- 
gent, Sully, West, Mount, Quidor, Inness, Heade, 
The American rooms are unique in that an entire 
main floor and staircase is often shown as a unit. 
The earliest example is the Maj. Nicholas Sewall 
house from Secretary, Md., c. 1710; the latest a 
Moorish room from J. D, Rockefeller’s house. 

Its collections from South America, pre-Colum- 
pian and later, are of exceptional value. There are 
many fine Peruvian textiles. 

The museum has a collection of over 6,000 prints, 
with a good representation of modern French and 
American prints; a large Egyptological library and 
a general reference library of art and ethnology 
The Brooklyn Museum Art School gives 60 courses 
in fine and commercial art and enrolls over 1,300. 
The Design Laboratory for professional designers 
provides work rooms for study of the collections. 


Brooklyn Public Library 


The Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
estab. 1897, has a Central Building, 42 branches, 
2 regional libraries and an extension department 

ting 6 sub-branches, 2 bookmobiles and dis- 


. tribution of books to schools, homes for the aged 


and the City Prison. 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn, opened in 1941 and enlarged 1953-54. 
There are separate children’s and young people’s 
rooms and 6 major subject divisions. The library 
serves one of the largest children’s reading groups 
in the U.S. Its juvenile circulation exceeds 3,000,- 
000 a year. 

In the last year of record 706,667 card-holders 
borrowed 7,950,318 books. 

The library’s collection totals approximately 
1,946,686 volumes. Notable are the collections of 
books about music and scores, costumes, chess and 
checkers, Civil War, local history, education, and 
old juveniles. Recordings of events by the New 
York City Radio Station (WNYC) have been added. 
A large collection of phonograph records is avail- 
able for home use. Framed prints of fine paintings 
are also circulated. Club rooms for Senior Citizens 
are maintained in the Flatbush Branch. Special 
reference work to assist business men is done in 
the Business Reference Branch, 197 Montague St. 
Audio-visual aids are offered, including loan of 
films to organizations. A telephone reference serv- 
ice is in daily operation. The library publishes a 
monthly News Bulletin and Service to Business 
periodical. A 5-year reading improvement program, 
sponsored by Carnegie Corp., is being offered 
by the Library and Brooklyn College through 1960. 

Chief Librarian is Francis R. St. John. The 
Board of Trustees, 1955-56, follows: Henry ~ J. 
Davenport, pres.; Charles J. Mylod, vice-pres.; 
Harold J. Baily, sec.; Edmund P. Looney, treas. 
and Joseph D. Allen, Wm. M. Chisholm, Duncan 
Cranford, Tigelia DiGiovanna, Irving Engel, Msgr. 
Francis X. FitzGibbon, Elizabeth Goodman, Denis 
M. Hurley, Marion Crary Ingersoll, Henry Q. 
Midddendorf, David S. Rabinowitz, Joseph Resnick, 
Harriet T. Righter, William A. Shea, John J. 
Smith, Jay S. Unger, Edward A. Vosseler, Rev. 
Alfred Grant Walton. Ex-officio: the Mayor of the 
City of New York, the Comptroller, the President 
of the Borough of Brooklyn. 


Cooper Union 


The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art, 7th St. and 4th Ave. at Cooper 
Square, New York, N. Y., was founded, 1859, by 
Peter Cooper, inventor, iron-master, and philan- 
thropist. It seryes the public through six educa- 
tional divisions: 


The School of Engineering, tuition-free, in the 
day session grants the bachelor’s degree in- chem- 
ical, civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering; 
in the evening session the degree of bachelor of 
engineering with electrical, mechanical, and struc- 
tural majors. 


The Art School offers tuition-free training in 
the fine or graphic arts or architecture in day or 
evening sessions. 


The Green Camp, a 1,000-acre tract at Ring- 
wood, N.J., given by Norwin Hewitt Green, great- 
grandson of Peter Cooper, offers students in both 
schools educational and recreational facilities. 


The Museum for the Arts of Decoration, founded, 
1896, by Peter Cooper’s two granddaughters, serves 
the working artist, decorator, designer, and gen- 
éral public through its collections of drawings 
path, pace, ceramics, woodwork, metalwork, 
costume accessories, wallpaper, and textiles ing 
from 1500 B.C. Other collections: 13,000 eae 
drawings for ornament and decoration by Euro- 
pean and American masters from the 16th to the 
20th century; a representative collection of engrav- 
ings and etchings from Mantegna to Picasso, and 
works by American artists. ; 


The Cooper Union Library offers r - 
search privileges, including miteGe tomar cna iat 
newspaper collections. The book collection totals 
110,000 volumes. Its Museum Library” contains 
books, pamphlets and auction catalogs on fine 
and applied arts, including a special collection of 
Bees “Eat books of design of the 
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The free Forum lectures, concerts and 
demonstrations are held three times weetinngiers 
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Feb. 27, 1860. seater besides Lincoln 
and many other have spoken there. 
Empire State Building 


Empire State Building, at Fifth Ave., between 
33rd and 34th St., is 1,472 ft. high and the tallest 
building in the world. Its height was augmented 
in 1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television send- 
ing tower. The TV tower is used as a transmitter 
by all seven of New York’s television stations, i.¢., 
WCBS-TV (2), WRCA (4), WABD (5), WABC-TV 
(1), WOR-TV (9), WPIX (11), WATV (13). Com- 
pleted May 1, 1931, from plans by Shreve, Lamb 
and Harmon on the site of the original Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stories, 75 elevators, 2 
basements, and can house 25,000 tenants. There 
are observation stations on the 86th and the 102nd 
floors. The first president of the building corpora- 
tion was Alfred E. Smith, and among the direc- 
tors have been Pierre S. du Pont, Louis G. Kauf- 
man, August Heckscher, John J. Raskob. On 
October 14, 1954, Henry J. Crown of Chicago be- 
came the owner of the building, thus marking the 
second time in the building’s history that one man 
has owned the structure. On July 28, 1945, a B-25 
bomber hit the building 915 ft. above the street, 
killing 13, injuring 25. In 1956 4 revoiving search- 
lights were installed at the 90th floor. They can 
be seen 300 miles from New York by air and 80 
miles from the ground. 


Federal Hall Memorial 


Federal Hall Memorial National Historic Site, 
n.e. cor. Wall and Nassau Sts., New York, occupies 
the Greek Revival structure of 1842, formerly the 
U.S. Sub-Treasury. A heroic statue of Washington 
commemorates his taking the oath as first Presi- 
dent Apr. 30, 1789, on the balcony of Federal 
Hall on this site. The Continental Congress began 
meeting in the colonial City Hall here Jan., 1785; 
here it issued the call for the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, 1787, sent the Constitu- 
tion to the states for ratification, and adopted the 
Northwest Ordinance, 1787. When the Congress 
designated New York as the U. S. capital, Sept., 
1788, the City Hall was rebuilt by Major L’Enfant 
into Federal Hall. Congress here established the 
State, War and Treasury Depts., and the Supreme 
Court, and, Sept. 25, 1789, adopted’ the Bill of 
Rights. Federal Hall was removed in 1812. 


The John Peter Zenger Memorial on the third 
floor, opened 1953, commemorates by dioramas and 
documents the victory of the printer, Zenger, for 
freedom of the press, Aug. 4, 1735. Zenger was 
tried here for libel because he fought the abuses 
of the British Gov. Cosby. He occupied a cell on 
the top floor of the City Hall. 


FRAUNCES TAVERN, Broad and Pearl Sts., was 
erected 1719 as the DeLancey mansion, acquired 
1762 by Samuel Fraunces and operated as the 
Queen’s Head Tavern. The Long Room was the 
scene of Washington’s farewell to his officers, Dec. 
4, 1783. After harsh use in the 19th century it 
was restored by the Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of New York and is their headquarters. 


Freedom House 


Freedom House, estab. 1941, was formed to ad- 
vance the ideals of a free society. Among its found- 
ers were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. It is housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, 
established by Freedom House in association with 
friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie. and dedi- 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memorial 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance: 
‘“‘We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World.” The building was financed 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y., facing the 
New York Public Library and Bryant Park. Inside 
the lobby, a tablet extends from the floor to the 
two-story ceiling against a terra cotta background. 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters a 
quotation from a speech made by Willkie at Duke 
University Jan. 14, 1943: ‘“‘We must establish 
Laleg nes coe the equality of man.’ 

rganizations that make their headquar 
the building include Freedom House, the Nate 
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Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropolitan 
Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World University Service, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service and the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 


Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 
21, N. Y., was founded by the late Henry Clay Frick 
(1849-1919). 

The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Ca- 
stagno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese; 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, 
Ruisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazauez, Goya; 
Mone‘. Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ing- 
res, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 

There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous 
Diana a unique terra cotta version is here. 

The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th century, with pieces by 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, French 
and Italian period furniture. 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture ‘of exceptional interest and 
a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. 


American Geographical Society 


The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St., New York, N. Y., was organized in 
1851 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collections, presents lectures, and gives 
awards for exploration and geographical research. 

Most recent publications of the Society are 
Glacier Variations and Climatic Fluctuations, by 
H. W. Ahimann and Geography in the Making: 
The American Geographical Society 1851-1951, by 
J. K. Wright; Geography of the Northlands, 
G. H. T. Kimble and Dorothy Good, editors; and 
Finland and its Geography, Raye R. Platt, editor. 

The Society’s collections contained approximately 
132.000 volumes of books and periodicals, 245,000 
maps, 3,500 atlases, and 38,000 photographs. 


Governors Island 


Governors Island, lying in New York harbor half 
a mile south of the Battery and reached by a small 
ferry, contains 173.35 acres and has been a U. S. 
Army headquarters for more than 150 years. It is 
now HQ for First Army, which has charge of the 
military activities of New England states, New 
York and New Jersey. Its shoulder patch is a 
plack A superimposed on a red and white back- 
ground. 

The island was purchased from the Indians by 
Wouter van Twiller, second director of New Neth- 
erland, June 16, 1637. In 1698 it was set aside for 
the benefit of ‘‘His Majestie’s Governors,’’ and for 
this reason is spelled Governors, without an article 
or apostrophe. 

The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is in the form of 3$ths of a 
circle, 200 ft. in diameter, with walls of red sand- 
stone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, originally mounting 
100 guns. Castle Williams was used as a prison for 
Confederates during the Civil War. South Battery, 
puilt 1812, is now the Officers Club. Fort Jay, 
built 1794-1806, marks the site of Revolutionary 


fortifications. In 1809 it was renamed Fort Co- 
lumbus; the name Fort Jay was restored in 1904. 

Generals who have served on the island include 
Grant, Scott, Gaines, Hancock, Schofield, Miles, 
Shafter, Merritt, Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, 
Leonard Wood, Bliss, Bullard, Fly, Summerall, 
Drum, Wainwright, Van Fleet, Hodges, Walter 
Bedell Smith, Willis D. Crittenberger, Withers A. 
Burress, and now in command, Lt. General 
Thomas W. Herren. 


GRANT’S TOMB, Riverside Dr., at W. 122nd 
St. ‘‘Who is buried in Grant’s Tomb?” is a fa- 
miliar radio quip. Both Gen. U. S. Grant, 18th 
President, and Mrs. Grant are buried there. The 
tomb is 165 ft. tall, 300 ft. above the Hudson. It 
was built by popular subscription. 


DEFENDERS MEMORIAL GROVE, north of 
Grant’s Tomb, is an island of trees given to New 
York City by the Daughters of the Defenders of the 
Republic, 1946. The Chaplains Memorial commem- 
orated four chaplains who went down in the 
U.S. 8S. Dorchester. A bronze tablet commemorates 
the dead of the Korean War. 


Hall of American Artists 


The Hall of American Artists is located in the 
rotunda of the Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University in New York, N. Y. Founded by 
W. Francklyn Paris and offered to the University 
(1919) as a memorial to American painters and 
sculptors, this group contains portraits in bronze 
of the following artists, all executed by American 
sculptors and endowed by popular subscription: 

James A. McNeill Whistler by Edmund T. Quinn; 
J. Q. A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. Q. A. 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Po‘asek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
ough (1841); Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek; 
George Inness by Scott Hartley; Charles W. 
Hawthorne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafly by 
Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Charles 
Grafly; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
by George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
Adolph Alexander Weinmann; Henry Merwin 
Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnies by 
John Flanagan; a self-portrait by Frederick Ruck- 
stwil; and a portrait of the founder, William 
Francklyn Paris, by H. R. Rittenberg, N.A. 


Hayden Planetarium 


The American Museum Hayden Planetarium, 
8lst Street near Central Park West, New York, 
N. Y., is a theatre of the sky. Here, guided by a 
Zeiss planetarium projector, the stars and other 
heavenly bodies are projected by rays of light on a 
15-foot dome, giving an illusion of the night sky. 
About 9,000 stars, including stars of the sixth 
magnitude are shown. 

Sky show favorites are Trip to the Moon, Color 
in the Sky, Messengers from Space, Our Neigh- 
bor Worlds and Easter in the Heavens. A special 
Christmas show is given each December in which 
theories regarding the Star of Bethlehem are dis- 
cussed with the aid of the Planetarium projector. 

Viking Rocket Hall exhibits the largest meteorite. 
A series of vivid ‘‘black-light’’ murals grace the 
walls of the first floor corridor and dramatically 
jllustrate in color such subjects as sunspots, au- 
roras and eclipses. 

Additional activities include fall and spring 
courses in astronomy and navigation. These talks 
are planned for chiidren as well as adults and are 
held in the planetarium dome. Amateur interest 
in astronomy is encouraged by instruction in tele- 
scope making. Anyone may make a mirror for his 
own telescope by registering for this course. 


Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans is located 
on the campus of New York University on Uni- 
versity Heights in the Bronx, New York, N. Y. The 
Hall and adjoining buildings were built with funds 
contributed by the late Mrs. Finley J. Shepard 
(Helen Gould). Only persons dead 25 years or more 
are now eligible. 

Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 
chosen every five years by a College of Electors, 
consisting of approximately 100 American men and 
women of distinction, representing every state. 
Busts and tablets are donated by individuals and 
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1900 James Fenimore Cooper 

-John Adams Oliver Wendell Holmes ‘Thomas Paine Woodrow Wilson 

John James Audubon Andrew Jackson alter L 

Henry Ward Beecher John Lothrop Motley Booker T. Washington pnomas Jonathan 

William Ellery Channing well ae Mra fae 1950 ‘ Jackson i 
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Jonathan Edwards 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

David Glasgow Farragut 

Benjamin Franklin 

Robert Fulton 

Ulysses Simpson Grant 

Asa Gray 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Washington Irving 

Thomas Jefferson 

James Kent 

Robert Edward Lee 

Abraham Lincoln 

Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 

Horace Mann 

John Marshall 

Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse 

George Peabody 

Joseph Story 

Gilbert Charles Stuart 

George Washington 

Daniel Webster 


Willard 
1915 


Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone 

Rufus Choate 
Charlotte Saunders 

Cushman 

Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 
Elias Howe . 
Francis Parkman 


1920 
Samuel Langnorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 
Patrick Henry 
William Thomas Green 
Morton 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams 


Eli Whitney io 
Edwin Booth 
John Paul Jones 


1905 


John Quincy Adams 

James Russell Lowell 

Mary Lyon 

James Madison 

Maria Mitchell 

William Tecumseh 
Sherman 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

Emma Willard 


1930 
Matthew Fontaine 
Maury 
James Monroe 
James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler 
Walt Whitman 


1935 
Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1910 
George Bancroft 
Phillips Brooks 


thony 
Alexander Graham Bell Wilbur Wright 


Hispanic Museum and Library 


The Hispanic Society of America, founded 1904 
by Avehor’ ME Huntington (81 a 
ublic museum and reference rary 
the art and literature of Spain and Portugal, 


and to the presentation of their culture. It occu- 


ies two monumental buildings on Audubon 
renitee: between 155th and 156th Sts., west of 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Its paintings include 
primitives of the Catalan, Aragonese, Valencian 
and Castillian schools, works of the 16th and 
17th centuries by Morales, El Greco, Zurbaran, 
Ribera and Venezuela, and of the 18th century 
by Goya. Modern artists represented include 
Zuloaga, Viladrich, Lopez Mezaquita and-Sorolla, 
whose canvases on the regions of Spain were 
painted for the room in which they are exhibited. 

Among the exhibits are pre-Roman and Roman 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-Mo- 
resque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, tiles 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for ec- 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
includes Hispano Moresque silks, gold and silver 
brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, 
and rugs-from Cuenca; Salamanca and Alcaraz. 

The library has over 250 Hispanic incunabula, in- 
cluding several by Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros; first and rare editions. Photographs of 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are avail- 
able for study. The Society has published numer- 
ous books on Hispanic art, history, and literature, 
including many studies of the museum and library 
collections prepared by members of its staff. In 
1954 to commemorate the’50th anniversary of the 
founding, a history of the Society was issued. 


President is A. Hyatt Mayor; secretary, Charles 
Eldredge. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y., was founded in 
1870. The Museum is open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Sundays and holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is 
free. The collections illustrate the arts and cul- 
tures of ancient Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, the 
Near East and the Far East, as well as the arts 
of Europe and the United States. This collection is 
the largest of its kind in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, consisting of over 1,000,000 works of art 
representing almost every kind devised by man in 
the past 5,000 years. 

EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 

The famous collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding oils, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and 
drawings, numbers more than 3,000. From this 
collection some 700 masterpieces which trace the 
evolution of painting in Europe from the 13th 
through the 20th century are exhibited in 44 
completely modernized galleries. Byzantine, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, British, French, and 
German paintings are displayed by historical 
periods. 

Among the masterpieces in the collections are two 
Raphaels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
pictures by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
gel, Castagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Daumier, David, Degas, Diirer, Gains- 
borough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, Guardi, Hals, 
Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, ‘Manet, Memling, Mon- 
et, Murillo, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Ru- 
bens, Sassetta, Segna, Steen, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, 
Titian, Turner, van der Weyden, van Dyck, van 
Hyck, Van Gogh, Velazquez, Vermeer, Veronese, 
Watteau, etc. 

Recent accessions include: Crucifixion by Salva- 
dor Dali, Trojan Women Setting Fire to the 
Grecian Fleet by Claude Lorrain, Portrait of the 
Artist with his Friend Varocquez by Vuillard, Jean 
Marc Nattier by Louis Tocqué, and Italian Woman 
by Modigliani. 

AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 

The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
ture present a well-rounded survey from Colonial 


times to the present. Artists represented include 
Allston, Bingham, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Cop- 
ley, French, Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, 
Mount, Peale, Rimmer, Ryder, Saint-Gaudens, 
Sargent, Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and 
Whistler. Portraits of the 18th and early 19th 
century are shown in the American Wing. 

The collection of modern American paintings, 
acquired chiefly through funds given by George A. 
Hearn, has been augmented since 1949 by purchase 
of works by contemporary artists. These include 
Albright, Baziotes, Demuth, Dove, Evergood, Hart- 
ley, Hopper, Knaths, Kuhn, Kuniyoshi, Maciver, 
Marin, McFee, O’Keeffe, Pereira, Shahn, Sheeler, 
Stamos, Tomlin, Wood, and Wyeth. 

THE AMERICAN WING 

Included in the collections of American art is 
a wing developed to the decorative arts from the 
17th through the first quarter of the 19th century. 
In rooms reconstructed with original woodwork, 
there have been assembled furniture, metalwork, 
ceramics, glass, prints and paintings. 

The earliest room is the parlor from the Thomas 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1640. Of particular 
interest is the Assembly Room from the City Tav- 
ern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington attended 
his last birthday ball (1798). The exhibit in- 
cludes an important _Philadelphia Chippendale 
room from the Samuel Powel house, the great hall 
from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Albany, 
N. Y., and a group of early 19th century rooms 
containing furniture by McIntire and Phyfe. The 
south exterior wall of the American Wing is the 
facade of the United States Branch Bank formerly 
at what is now 30-32 Wall St., built 1822-24. 

PRINTS 

The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from c. 1450 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books and 
works by great artists such as Mantegna, Rem- 
brandt, Daumier and Goya, the collection includes 
original prints and drawings used by cabinetmak- 
ers, architects, interior decorators, silversmiths, 
writing masters, and lace-makers. There are also 


important series of trade cards, bookplates, and 
' cigarette insert cards. set 


ANCIENT ART 

Egypt—The Egyptian collection of 36,000 objects 
presents a chronological picture of 40 centuries. 
Outstanding are a matabeth tomb erected about 
4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, named 
Pery-neb, rebuilt in its original form; a series of 
painted wooden funerary models from the tomb of 
the Theban grandee, Meket-Re (c. 2,000 B.C.); 
jewelry and other treasures of the Princess Sit 
Hat-Hor-Yunet (XII Dynasty), and of three prin- 
cesses of the XVIII Dynasty; a series of life-size 
and colossal statues of Queen Hatshepsut (c. 1500 
B.C.) and small works of art of the New Kingdom. 


Greece and Rome—Notable among mumerous 
examples oi the arts of Greece and Rome are a 
_ Greek statue of a youth, the best-preserved of the 
early Attic statues of this type; a number of 
Athenian sculptured gravestones fromthe 6th 
to the 4th century B.C.; Roman copies of Greek 
statues, notably a wounded Amazon and an Aphro- 
dite ot the Medicean type; Greek and Roman pot- 
tery; a Cycladic marbie statuette of a harpist of 
about 2500 B.C.; bronzes from the 8th century 
B.C. to the 3rd century A-D., among them a 
Greek statuette of a horse, a sleeping Eros and a 
portrait of the Roman Empress Livia; wall paint- 
ings from villa at Boscoreaie, near Pompeii; an 
Etruscan collection including a bronze chariot and 
terracotta sculptures. 


ORIENTAL ART 


Ancient Near East—The collection of the art 
of the ancient Near East ranges from Sumerian 
sculpture of the 3rd millennium B.C. to Parthian 
antiquities of our era. The Assyrian reliefs, sev- 
eral groups of ivory, and the Persian gold, silver 
and bronze works of art are outstanding. Pottery 
and sealstones are arranged chronologically. 


Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern collec- 
tions contain many outstanding examples of 
Islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau- 
tiful carpets form one of the important collections 
of the world. Many of them, including the famous 
Anhalt carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
tury weaving. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
calligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
century. A representative collection of Near East- 
ern ceramics is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Turkish pottery. The Museum's ex- 
cavations at Nishapur in Persia yielded 9th and 
10th century types of pottery hitherto unknown, as 
well as carved stucco panels and wall paintings. 
Enameled glass vessels of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies from Syria are among the most important 


pieces of the extensive glass collection. Very fine’ 


inlaid brasses of the 13th to 15th centuries dis- 
tinguish the metalwork collection. The art of 
India, Hindu and Mohammedan, is represented by 
miniatures, sculpture, jewelry and textiles. 


Far East—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30.000 objects. "The Chinese sculpture collec- 
tion includes superb examples from the Han to the 
Ch’ing Dynasty. The textiles, especially the Man- 
chu court robes, form one of the best collections 
in the world. There are also a few very fine 
examples of Japanese painting and sculpture, a 
small but good representation of Japanese prints, 
lacquers and potteries and Chinese jade. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


Five modernized galleries—a Sculpture Hall, a 
Tapestry Hall, a Romanesque Chapel and two 
smaller galleries, one of them a Medieval Treasury- 
house about 1,000 objects from. the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Gifts by J. Pierpont Morgan and later by 
his son J. P. Morgan brought to the Museum 
world-famous groups of Early Christian, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Notable 
sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and furni- 
ture have been augmented. The metalwork of the 
Migration Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver 
treasure, silver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine 
enamels, jewelry and ivories are outstanding. The 
Gothic tapestries, ranging from the 14th century 
to the beginning of the Renaissance, are unique. 
A stained-glass window from Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés in Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head 
from Notre-Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 
statue of St. James the Less, a 12th century 
figure of a king from St. Denis, sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron are particularly noteworthy. 
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AM oe ae DECORATIVE ARTS 

naissance Arts. Objects are displayed in 12 
modernized galleries. Chief is the P penaiasitiee 
Sculpture Hall containing large-scale works. The 
sculptures include fine examples by Lombardo, 
Maiano, Mino, Riccio, Rossellini, Torrigiano and 
Vittoria. There are also galleries deyoted to the 
decorative arts of Italy, France, Spain and Eng- 
land, in painting, sculpture, woodwork and furni- 
ture, ceramics, metalwork, musical instruments 
and armor, The little intarsia room from the 
Ducal Palace at Gubbio is one of the most perfect 
of Italian period rooms of the Renaissance. Tap- 
estries include two unique French hangings from 
a set made for Diane de Poitiers, and a series of 
four Brussels tapestries representing the Twelve 
Ages of Man, a recent gift of the Hearst Founda- 
tion. The famous Cellini cup, a masterpiece of 
goldsmithery, is in the Altman collection. 


Post-Renaissance Arts. Adjoining medieval and 
renaissance decorative art are 17 galleries and 7 
period rooms containing the Museum’s remarkable 
collection of European furniture and decorative 
objects of the post-renaissance period. The ground 
floor galleries accommodate collections of European 
ceramics, silver, gold, glass and horology. 

On the first floor is the dining room designed by 
Robert Adam for Lansdowne House in London, 
and a mid-Georgian room from Kirtlington Park, 
Oxfordshire, a country house built for Sir James 
Dashwood. Two so-called Indo-Chinese tapestries 
woven by John Vanderbank of Soho, a set of early 
18th century furniture with silvered mounts, and 
examples of English portraiture grace the galleries. 
The French section begins with galleries of Louis 
XIV woodwork and embroidered hangings. There 
are a Savonnerle carpet from the Louvre palace, a 
bust of Louis XV by Lemoyne, and one of Franklin 
by Houdon. In the style of Louis XVI are a small 
boudoir from the Hotel Crillon in Paris and an 
oval room from Bordeaux. The resplendent salon 
from the Hétel de Tessé on the Quai Voltaire, 
Paris, is the setting for Louis XVI furniture. On 
this floor is a bedroom from the Palazzo Sagredo, 
Venice, and a gallery of Tiepolo frescoes with 
Italian 18th century furniture. 

Other displays include collections of silver, 
an Italian majolica, English ceramics, and many 
examples of French, German and Austrian porce- 
lain. Also rare pieces of Oriental Lowestoft and 
gold watches and snuff boxes. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 

The collection of arms and armor reinstalled 
in 1956 in 10 galleries of the Morgan Wing, con- 
tains signed works by the best-known artist- 
armorers of Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and 
over 450 pieces with historical associations. Among 
the latter are the embossed casque signed by Philip 
de Negroli of Milan and the embossed shield of 
Henry II of France; the etched and gilded armor 
for man and horse (dated 1527) of Galiot de 
Genouilhac, Grand Master of Artillery of France; 
four harnesses from the English Royal Armoury at 
Greenwich, worn in Elizabeth I’s reign; and the 
sword with chiseled hilt of Ambrogio di Spinola, 
Spanish commander-in-chief in the Netherlands. 
The Near East and Far East collections include 
many remarkable objects from Turkey, India, 
Persia, and Malaya. The Japanese works are the 
finest outside of Japan. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as those of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica and America. 

The European section, of about 1,300 objects, in- 
cludes early lutes, archlutes, citterns, and guitars; 
also the first pianoforte built (1721) in Florence 
by Bartolommeo Cristofori (still in playing con- 
dition); the earliest double virginal now in ex- 
istence, built by Johannes Rueckers in Antwerp 
(1581); numerous Italian, German, Flemish, and 
English harpischords, among them examples by 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, 
and others; clavichords dating from 1537 to the 
18th century; a spinettino made in Venice (1540) 
for the Duchess of Urbino; and two violins made 
by Antonius Stradivarius, the Francesca (1694) and 
the Antonius (1721). The evolution of wind instru- 
ments from the Renaissance up to the modern 
orchestra is illustrated by an unbroken sequence 


of examples. 
THE CLOISTERS 
The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. Incorpor- 
ated in the building are four cloisters reconstructed 
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with original elements from the French monas- 
teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font and Trie. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt from sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Mouthiers-St. Jean and a 15th 
century arcade from the cloister of Froville. Rare 
tapestries of the 14th to the 16th century, stained 
glass, metal work and furniture of the middle 
ages are shown. 

Displayed in the three rooms of the Treasury 
are about 200 objects of medieval art. The Chalice 
of Antioch, earliest-known Christian chalice, is on 
view in the main room. 


Museum of American Indian 

The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, New 
York, N. Y., forms one of the group of buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M. Huntington, who este ar rigs of ri are 
which was built and equipped at a cost o 0,000. 

The meibeum has ae than 2,000,000 exhibits, 
and can display but about one tenth of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under 
suitable conditions to students, Dr. George G. 
Heye, who founded the Museum and turned over 
to it nearly 500,000 specimens, is the director. 

In 1925 Mr. Huntington gave to the Museum six 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
and study museum building has been erected on 
the site. Four totem poles and replicas of several 
types of Indian dwellings occupy a portion of the 
grounds. The library of the Museum, containing 
some 25,000 volumes, complete runs of important 
publications in its field and thousands of pam- 
phiets, is in the new building, Huntington Free 
Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, 
The Bronx, New York. N.- Y. 


Museum of City of New York 

The Museum of the City of New York on Fifth 
Ave., between 1038rd and 104th Sts., New York, 
N. Y., was incorporated 1923 to illustrate the his- 
tory and life of the city by permanent and special 
exhibitions. Its collections include dioramas, 
paintings, prints, maps, photographs, portraits, 
miniatures, vehicles, fire engines, ship models, cos- 
tumes, silver, furniture, theatrical and musical 
memorabilia, rare books and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two main floor 
Galleries devoted to the history and development 
of the City from Indian days to the present; a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
period rooms and costume alcoves including. the 
1905 drawing room from the Park Avenue house of 
Harry Harkness Flagler; a collection of silver by 
old New York makers; a complete Old New York 
toy shop; a Stock Exchange history; military uni- 
forms of New York City units and individuals; and 
a history of the Port of New York in collaboration 
with the Marine Museum. 

Recent special exhibitions of historical impor- 
tance have been: Four Centuries of Italian Influ- 
ences in New York; The Age and Stage of Harrigan 
and Hart; Silhouéttes in Fashion; The Sea and 
the City; Hustling Harbor of New York; St. 
Andrew's Society of the State of New York— 
200th Anniversary. 


Museum of Modern Art 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., 
New York, N. Y., (estab. 1929) emphasizes modern 
art and its application to practical activities and 
furnishes popular instruction by lectures and ex- 
hibits. It also sends exhibits around the U. S. 
and abroad. Its collections include a representa- 
tive collection of modern paintings of the United 
States, Europe and Latin America; a most com- 
plete collection of post-Rodin sculpture, early 
20th century and French, German and American; 
some late 19th century and many 20th century 
drawings and prints. In architecture the Museum 
has both models and photographs of modern work 
and design. 

Of special value is the large motion picture 
collection, which includes films of historic im- 
portance, as well as primitives, avant-garde ex- 
amples, American Alms from the start of the 
industry and Russian, German, French and Brit- 
ish films. About 500 films are available to organi- 
zations throughout the country for study and 106 
titles are shown annually in the Museum’s theatre. 
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The collection of photographs of the 19th and 
20th centuries is peat large and Scluatle 
o of Natura! History 

The American Museum of Nacurat * 
founded 1869, occupies a group of buildings begin- 
ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
the habits of man® and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
reconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
men and animals in their natural settings, and 
collections of objects from the smallest insects to 
the skeleton of the huge Brontosaurus, which in 
life weighed over 25 tons. = 

The museum is especially rich in its display of 
mammals from all parts of the earth. Groups of 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
raffes, lions, are portrayed in their natural habi- 
tat. While some visitors gape at the huge 
Tyrannosaurus, others are captivated by more 
than 400 different kinds of birds from the Pacific 
area, including the extinct moa, found in the 
Whitney Memorial Hall of Pacific Bird Life. In 
the Hall of Primates, monkeys and apes are dis- 
played close to primitive man. In the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis is on the 
animal life of New York state, and here birds, 
insects, reptiles and mammals are shown. Roose- 
velt memorabilia is also shown. 

In May, 1953, the museum opened Brontosaur 
Hall, first of six new exhibition rooms showing the 
development of life on earth. The largest specimen 
exhibited was the skeleton of a Brontosaurus 
lizard, 67 ft. long, 16 ft. high, which lived many 
millions of years ago. In May, 1954, the Hall of 
North American Mammals was completed. Here 90 
mounted animals are displayed in a variety of 
geographical settings representing 29 different 
habitat groups. The latest addition of the museum’s 
display is the Hall of Oil Geology, opened in March, 
1955. This tells the story Of petroleum, from its 
origin in the earth millions of years ago to its 
emergence through man-made wells for countless 
uses in today’s mechanized world. 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, woods and trees, 
including a 45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages old, 
and the cross section of a California sequoia, 16 
ft. in diameter, believed to have begun growing 
in the 6th century, A.D. A 76-foot whale, the 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum’s elephant Jumbo is also 
shown. The Museum’s Department of Astronomy 
is housed in The American Museum-Hayden 
Planetarium. 


National Academy of Design 

This, the oldest organization in America com- 
posed exclusively of artists, is located at 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. It was organized 1825 with 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president. Its members 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elected 
from the Associates. When an Academician is 
elected he presents the society with one of his 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a valuable 
collection illustrating the development of American 
painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Academy 
finances scholarships, awards donations of works 
to institutions and operates a school of fine arts at 
3 East 89 Street. 

Officers: President, Eliot Clark; 1st vice presi- 
dent, Karl H. Gruppe; 2nd vice president, Frederic 
Whitaker; corr, secretary, Ernest Fiene; treasurer, 
William Platt. 

Council: Gladys Rockmore Davis, John C. Pel- 
lew, Dean Cornwell, William A. Smith, Robert 
Brackman, Louis Bouché. 

Academicians elected in 1956: Painters—Thomas 
Hart Benton, Peter Blume; Sculptors—Edmondo 
Pi re Ivan Mestrovic; Architect—Edward 
D. Stone. ——————— 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, founded 
1858, maintains a museum of coins and other 
currency, ancient and modern, medals and decora- 
tions at Broadway and 156th St., New York. 


New York Historical Society 

The New York Historical Society (founded 1804) 
is located at 170 Central Park West between 76th 
and 77th Streets, New York, N. Y. The society 
maintains a library, museum and gallery of art. 
The library contains 400,000 volumes and large 
collections of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, car- 
toons, broadsides, maps and manuscripts, relating 
to American and New York history. 

Here are to be found a file, beginning in 1730, 
of New York’s first newspaper, the New York 
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- NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The New York Public Library, which, with the 
Library of Congress and Harvard University Li- 
brary ranks as one of the three largest in the 
United States, was given its present organization 
in 1895, by the consolidation of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries and the Tilden Trust. These ccn- 
stitute the basis of the Reference Department of 
the Library, at Fifth Ave., and 42nd St., which is 
supported from private funds. A number of circu- 
lating libraries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904, 
to form the basis for the present Circulation De- 
partment, which is maintained by the city of New 
York. This department operates 42 branch libra- 
ries in Manhattan, 28 in the Bronx and 11 in 
Richmond. 

During 1955-56 the Library had special exhibi- 
tions of The Human Face, portraits of five 
centuries; Ukyoy-e, Japanese prints; Benjamin 
Franklin; What’s in a Name? authors and their 
pseudonyms; Paintings by the School Children of 
Paris; Feodor Mikhailovich Dostoevski, 

Among its permanent exhibitions are United 
States Postage Stamps, 1850-1926; a Washington 
Irving Collection; and the history and develop- 
ment of printing. 

The library regularly publishes essays on results 
of literary research. Its recent publications include 
The Contents and Sources of Ramusio’s Navi- 
gationi; The Library of William Congreve; Modern 
Italian Fiction in America, 1929-1954; New York 
Public Library in Fiction, Poetry and Children’s 
Literature; Dramatic Theory; Books Designed by 
Bruce Rogers. 

The Reference Department has over 3,500,000 
books and well over 1,000,000 readers a year. The 
number of visitors to the central building runs 
from 7,000 to 10,000 per day. From July 1, 1955-~ 
June 30, 1956, the Library and its branches lent 
“for home usf a total of 11,986,127.-Typical of.the 
book circulation are the figures for February, 1956: 
home use, adult, 790,413; juvenile, 365,609; total, 


1,156,022. BERG ‘COLLECTION 


This collection was founded 1940 by Dr. Albert 
A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
and is one of the world’s great collections of 
English and American literature. It is particu- 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19th 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, presen- 
tation copies and other unusual volumes, contains 
a large amount of manuscript and association ma- 
terial. The collection consisted originally of 
books gathered bythe Berg brothers. Later the 
important collections of the late W. T. H. Howe 


Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
unusual collection “of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. There are manuscripts by 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Beekman, Robert R. 
Livingston, Luther Bradish, and Cadwallader Col- 
den, and 200 letters by George Washington. 

Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over. New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor: Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; the manuscripts 
of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51. 

The Landauer Business History Collection com- 
prises letterheads, advertising cards, broadsides, 
posters and other historical material. 

Among the museum collections are important 
asscciation pieces, including the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War; the 
remains of the equestrian statue of King George 
III, and the statue of William Pitt; original furni- 
ture of Federal Hall, where Washington was in- 
augurated first President. There also are the 
Prentis period rooms, Beekman Mansion rooms, 4 
large collection of toys, early carriages and fire 
fighting equipment. 

“The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime history of New York and is fitted in 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the “cabin” of 
which views of the New York skyline. may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers more than 
2000 paintings. including European old masters. 
1,500 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 


and Owen D, Young were added. On his death in 
July, 1950, Dr. Albert A. Berg bequeathed a gener- 
ous endowment to the collection. 


GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 
This is a special library of books and other 
material about tobacco formed by George Arents 
and given to the Library by him and his family. 
There are well over 7,000 volumes. They begin 
with the earliest mention of tobacco in the printed 
accounts of 16th-century American exploration, 
and include historical, literary and economic ma- 
terial relating to the development, enjoyment and 

commercial status of tobacco and the 


industry. SPENCER COLLECTION 

The Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books and 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Library 
through the will of William Augustus Spencer who 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including the 
Tickhill Psalter, an English manuscript of the 
14th century, are in this collection. Original 
drawings for illustrations, as well as printed 
books, are featured. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 

Officers, 1956: Morris Hadley, president; Roy 
E. Larsen, first vice-president; Junius S. Morgan, 
second vice-president; Roland L. Redmond, secre- 
tary; Dana T. Bartholomew, treasurer; Edward 
G. Freehafer, director. ; 

Board of Trustees, 1956: George Arents, W. 
Vincent Astor, Dana T. Bartholomew, Gilbert W. 
Chapman, Edward G. Freehafer, Morris Hadley, 
Arthur Amory Houghton, Jr., Devereux C. Josephs, 
Grant Keehn, Roy E. Larsen, Mrs. Millicent C, 
McIntosh, Junius S. Morgan, Newbold Morris, 
Irving S. Olds, Carl H. Pforzheimer, Roland L. 
Redmond, Elihu Root, Jr., John Mortimer Schiff, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Mrs. Arnold Whit- 
ridge, Ex officio members: The Mayor of New 
York, the Comptroller and the President of the 
Council. Honorary trustees: Henry Bruere, William 
Adams Delano, John Foster Dulles, Myron C. 
Taylor. 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

The Municipal Reference Library, a branch of 
the New York Public Library, is on the 22nd floor 
of the Municipal Bldg., Chambers St., with a pub- 
lic health division at 125 Worth St. With more 
than 100,000 vols. it has important city records, 
real estate atlases, etc., and a file of civil service 
examinations and other material of use to those 
wishing to enter the city’s service. 


Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others, 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his Birds of America, 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 

The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum has its 
temporary quarters at 7 East 72nd Street, between 
Fifth and Madison Avenues, New York, N.-Y., 
during the construction of a new museum designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. It is a gallery exhibiting 
XXth century works of art. It is maintained by 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, estab- 
lished 1937 ‘‘for the promotion and encouragement 
of art and education in art and the enlighten- 
ment of the public, especially in the field of art.’* 
Director is James Johnson Sweeney. 

Noteworthy among paintings and sculptures are 
major works by Archipenko, Arp, Bonnard, Bran- 
cusi, Calder, Campendonk, Cézanne, Chagall, 
Feininger, Gabo, Gleizes, Gris, Kandinsky, Klee, 
Leger, Malewitch, Marc, Metzinger, Miro, Modig- 
liani, Mondrian, Pevsner, Picasso, Redon, Rous- 
seau, Schwitters, Seurat, Severini, Vantongerloo, 
Villon, Vordemberge-Gildewart and Vuillard. 

Recent acquisitions include works by Archipenko, 
Art, Brancusi, Cicero, Davis, de Kooning, Francis, 
Gabo, Giacometti, Glasco, Miro, Modigliani, Ozen- 
fant, Picabia, Picasso, Villon, Xceron. Also paint- 
ings from the exhibitions Younger European Paint- 
ers and Younger American Painters among which 
are works by Burri, Deyrolle, Hartung, Lanskoy, 
Manessier, Poliakoff, Riopelle, Scott, Singier, Ubac, 
Vieira, de Silva, Winter, Callahan,-DuCasse, Ernst, 
Gottlieb, Guerrero, Kline, Carl Morris, Kyle 
Morris, Mueller, Okada, Pollock and Wonner. 

The new Guggenheim Museum buildings, to be 
completed in about two years, will occupy the 
block from 88th to 89th Streets on Fifth Avenue 
facing Central Park. 
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Pierpont Morgan Library 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 East 36th 
Street, New York, N. Y., is based on collections 
begun by J, Pierpont Morgan about 1880. In 1924 

his son, J. P. Morgan, gave the library and an 


| ——- endowment to a board of trustees as a memorial to 


his father. On March 26, 1924, the Library was 
incorporated as an educational institution by the 
New York state legislature. Its collections, which 
comprise medieval and renaissance illuminated and 
textual manuscripts, incunabula, authors’ auto- 
graph manuscripts, historical and literary auto- 
graph letters and documents, bookbindings, master 
drawings, and prints, are open to students en- 
gaged in research, and the exhibition rooms are 
open to the public daily, 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., ex- 
cept Sundays, holidays Saturdays during June & 
July and during August. . 

From October, 1955, through the summer of 
1956, 4 major exhibitions were held: English Lit- 
erature from Chaucer to Shakespeare; Earth Sky 
& Stars; Rubens’ Drawings and Oil Sketches, and 
Notable Acquisitions of the Year. _ 

English Literature from Chaucer to Shakespeare 
Yanged from illuminated and textual English 
Manuscripts, such as Chaucer’s Troilus and Cris- 
eyde, produced in Chaucer’s- own time, Gower’s 
Gonfessio Amantis, with 99 illuminations, and 
Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, through Shakespeare 
folios, 11 copies of which were shown in variant 
issues. Also exhibited were several Caxtons, in- 
cluding the first. book printed in English, Recuyell 
of the Histories of Troy (1475) and the only 
known perfect copy of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. 
Also shown were first editions of the works of 
Alexander Barclay, Roger Ascham, St. Thomas 
More, Sir Philip Sidney, Christopher Marlowe 
and Edmund Spencer, and later Shakespeare 
contemporaries, Bacon, Chapman, Dekker, Webs- 
ter and Ben Johnson. 

The exhibition of Earth, Sky and Stars portrayed 
astrology and geography in the Middle Ages, with 
manuscript Bibles, maps and early geographical 
lore showing what the medieval man had available. 
Later geography was shown by a map of Palestine 
painted on calfskin in Venice, c. 1300 A.D., and 
Portolan charts showing reconstruction of the 
earths surface by early navigators. 

The exhibitiom of Rubens’ drawings and oil 
sketches was assembled by the Fogg Museum with 
the cooperation of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Most of the 28 drawings and 21 oil sketches were 
borrowed from museums and private collections 
and included preparatory works for some of 
Rubens’ most important commissions—paintings, 
altar pieces, tapestries, frescoes, title-pages and 
book illustrations—as well as drawings after classi- 
cal sculptures and after coins and gems. Among 
the Morgan Library’s drawings shown where 
Daniel and An Angel Blowing a Trumpet. 

The exhibit of the year’s notable acquisitions 
included a 6th century imperial purple Gospel 
leaf from the Codex Petropolitanus, most of which 
is preserved imxthe Leningrad public Jibrary; a 
th century Latin ms. of Pliny’s Natural History, 
an early 15th century English translation of De 
proprietatibus rerum by Bartholomaeus Anglicus, 
and a 15th century English ms. containing Lyd- 
gate’s The Siege and Destruction of Troy. Newly 
acquired drawings included Fragonard’s Las Re- 
compense, Vigée Le Brun’s Self-portrait, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s drawing of Pope Pius VII, 
and Prudhon’s ‘The cruel one laughs at the tears 
he has caused to be shed.’’ Autograph letters of 


some leading figures of the Renaissance and 
mss. and letters of later literary and artistic 
celebrities, including Tiepolo, Voltaire, Swin- 


burn, Sir James Barrie, and John Ruskin, were 
displayed. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE COTTAGE, Grand Con- 
course and Kingsbridge Road, is a restored small 
cottage, built 1812, in which Poe wrote The 
Raven while his wife, Virginia Clem, was dying 
there of tuberculosis. Open daily, free. 


Rockefeller Center; Radio City 


Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
business and entertainment center in America, is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
to 52nd Streets, between Fifth Avenue and the 
Avenue of the Americas. More than 75,000 men 
were directly employed in the construction of its 
15 buildings. Construction of the first—the Amer- 
icas Building (formerly RKO)—was started in 
September, 1931. The most recent is the 19-story 
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from Columbia University. 

pays Columbia an annual rental of 
The lease with tions for renewal runs un) 
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Rockefeller Center 


cated in the 70-story RCA Building (850 ft. 
tall). The other structures and their heights are: 
International Bldg. (512 ft.), Time & Life Bldg. 
(490 ft. (424 ft.), the Americas 
Bldg. (409 ft.), United States Rubber Company 


Lines Bldg. (225 ft.), 
(121 ft.), International Building North (92 ft.), 
Palazzo d’Italia (92 ft.), British Empire Bldg. 
(90 ft.), and La Maison Francaise (90 it.) 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 34,000 work there 
and 126,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the offices of more than 900 firms. 

In the Center are 20 eating places; an 800-car 
parking garage; U. S. Post Office; government. 
passport bureau; landscaped roof gardens; con- 
sulates of 20 foreign countries; and, in season, an 
outdoor skating pond. The RCA Building, in 
gross area 2,908,903 sq. ft., has a ground area of 
99,770 sq. ft. with a frontage of 155 ft. on the 
Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 
ft. on 50th St. and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. 
On the 70th floor is the Observation Roof, 904 
ft. above mean high water level, and 850 ft. above 
the street. The Rainbow Room, located on the 
65th floor, is open at the cocktail hour. Of the 216 
elevators, 8 are the fastest in the world, moving 
up 65 floors in 37 seconds. | 

Radio City Music Hall, largest exclusively indoor 
theater in the world, seats 6,200 people. Its stage, 
144 ft. wide by 67 feet deep, has a proscenium arch 
60 ft. high and 100 ft. wide at the base. 

Bisecting the Center is Rockefeller Plaza, a pri- 
vate street 60 ft. wide between 48th and 5lst 
Streets. Adjoining lies the Lower Plaza, a court 
125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide, used for ice skating in 
the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the sum- 
mer. The Prometheus Fountain, by Paul Man- 
ship, is located in the Lower Plaza. 


Theodore Roosevelt Museum 


The Theodore Roosevelt Museum, established 
1923, by the Theodore Roosevelt Association, is 
situated in Theodore Roosevelt House, the re- 
stored birthplace of the late President at 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. In the Museum are 
exhibited photographs, cartoons, letters, books, 
manuscripts, guns, swords, saddles, hunting tro- 
phies, wearing apparel and numerous other items 
of interest related to the late President. Much 
of the material is chronologically arranged. 

Among the items are his buckskin ‘‘chaps,’”’ his 
branding irons and other paraphernalia as a 
cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his life 
when he was shot in Milwaukee (1912), and the 
bullet-pierced speech he carried in his left breast 
pocket, as well as trophies of the Spanish War 
and letters and documents reiating to the Presi- 
dency. The cartoon collection is especially notable. 

Theodore Roosevelt House 1s itself a museum. 
The first and second floors of the residence in 
which the Roosevelt family lived in the 1850s and 
1860s have been restored by the Woman’s Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Association. Many original 
pieces of furniture are shown, including the bed- 
room set of the room in which Theodore Roose- 
velt was born, and the miniature chairs he used 
in. his earliest childhood. The House is open every 
weekday except Monday, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
On Sunday and holidays, except Thanksgiving, 
eas and New Years, it is open from 1 p.m. 
o 5 p.m. 


Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, L. I., home of 
Theodore Roosevelt, 1887-1919, was restored by 
the Theodore Roosevelt Association, and dedicated 
as a national shrine, June 14, 1953, by President 
Eisenhower, Gov. Dewey (N. Y.) and Herbert 
Hoover, former President. It is open daily except 
Tuesday. The Roosevelt grave is near the village. 
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In the harbor of New York stands the Statue 
of Liberty Enlightening the World, popularly 
known as the Statue of Liberty. It rises 151 ft., 
1 inch above a pedestal and is a copper-sheated 
figure of a woman holding aloft a torch that is il- 
luminated at night. The statue stands on a tiny 
island, 12 acres in extent, known until 1956 as 
-Bedloe’s Island, after its first owner, Isaac Bedloe, 
a Walloon who had moved from France to Holland 
during the religious persecutions and come to New 
Amsterdam in 1639. He died in 1673 and his wife 
sold the island for 80 British pounds. A joint reso- 
lution of Congress changing the name to Liberty 
NT ag approved by President Eisenhower Aug. 

The island is the property of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and is administered by the National Park 
Service, of the Dept, of the Interior. About 1700,- 
000 visitors go to the island annually by ferry from 
the Battery, Manhattan. A plane tree was cere- 
moniously planted on the island June 28, 1956, 
as a symbol of unity by American representatives 
of 37 nations and races, under the sponsorship of 
the proposed American Museum of Immigration. 

The United States owes this great symbolical 
statue to French friendship and the personal en- 
thusiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, who was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
Alsace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 
also was the sculptor of the lion commemorating 
the heroic defense of Belfort. He is also the 
sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in Washington, 
D. C., and of a statue commemorating Lafayette’s 
arrival on American shores that was placed in 
Union Square, New York. After the defeat of 
France by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the 
United States. He was moved by the idea of 
placing a statue in the harbor. With the help of 
the Franco-American Union he solicited contribu- 
tions from French: citizens. In France 180 cities 
formed committees and $250,000 was raised, chiefly 
by small donations. 

STATUE MADE IN SECTIONS 

Bartholdi began his work in 1874. His mother, 
Charlotte Beysser Bartholdi is reputed to have 
served as a model for the statue. The first study 
model measured 1.25 meters or 4 ft. in height. 
This model was reproduced to a height of 2.85 
meters. Another model was later obtained, measur- 
ing 11 meters or 36 ft in height. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 
were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 
hand. A framework of four huge steel supports 
was designed by Gustave Hiffel, whose fame en- 
dures in the Eiffel tower. 

The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. It was then taken to New 
York City and exhibited on a pedestal in Madison 
Square. 

On Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 1877, Presi- 
dent Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe’s island 
for the statue, the site having been suggested by 
Bartholdi and approved by Congress. 

The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 
1878. When framework and base were put in place 
in Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881, the 
centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
French and Americans were allies. 

The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
ly presented to Ambassador Morton July 4, 1884, by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, head of the Franco-Ameri- 
can Union and promoter of the Panama Canal. 

CORNERSTONE OF PEDESTAL LAID 

On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans laid the corner- 
stone for the pedestal. This was to be built on the 
foundations of the star-shaped Fort Wood, which 
had béen erected by the Government in 1811. The 


United Nations Headquarters 


United Nations Headquarters occupies approxi- 
mately 18 acres between First Ave. and Roosevelt 
Drive (East River), E. 42nd and E. 48th Streets. 
Information services are in the Secretariat bldg. 
Guides are available. 


Staten Island 


The Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
founded 1881, has about 900 regular members and 
700 associates, and is partly supported by New 
York City. It occupies a museum at 75 Stuyve- 
sant Pl., and a library and office building at 146 


STATUE OF LIBERTY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


fort originally mounted 24 heavy guns and had 
a@ garrison of from 50 to as many as 600 troops. 
The island, had been purchased by the city of 
nee York during 1759, in order to erect a pest 
jouse. 

The American committee had raised $125,000, 
but when the pedestal was 15 ft. high, this was 
found to be inadequate. Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
of The World of New York City, on Mar. 16, 1885, 
called for general subscriptions. By Aug. 11, 1885, 
he had raised $100,000. This came from 120,000 
individuals. The statue was already on these 
shores, having arrived dismantled, in 214 packing 
-cases, in the steamship Isere, which reached New 
York from Rouen, France, in June, 1885. 

New York citizens eagerly followed the work of 
fitting the statue together. The pedestal was made 
of concrete with granite facing and steel girders 
were built into it to connect with the framework 
of the statue and hold it in place. The first rivet 
of the statue was driven July 12, 1886, and the 
last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President Grover 
Cleveland dedicated the statue in the presence of 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. 

The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but expenses 
mounted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The statue weighs 450,000 
Ibs. or 225 tons. The: copper sheeting weighs 
200,000 Ibs. There are 167 steps from the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
leading to the arm that holds the torch. Visitors 
may enter the head, which holds from 30 to 40 
persons, but not the torch. The statue is open daily. 

The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue were raised by’ subscription 
by The World of New York in 1916 and President 
Wilson turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army until 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then it 
has been maintained by the National Park Service. 


EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM 
A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the main entrance of the pedestal 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities-frame. 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’ cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!”’ 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE Ft. |In. 
Height from base to torch......,.....-- 151 | 1 
Foundation of pedestal to torch......... 305 | 1 
Heel'to top of head. -..%. io% .sate% wise wietele 111] 1 
Lengthiof hand oi ../. 5 Ec ite caine ne 16 |5 
Endex Anger... ems s peyei-e eeers, pseielaletets anne 8 |0 
Circumference at second joint........... 6 
Size of finger nail.............. 13x10 in. 

Head from chin to cranium............. 1753 
Head, thickness from ear to ear..... +eeel 10) 0 
Distance across the eye... .....s+eesene 6. 
Length of nose. 6.) -15:56,. +p ects mesean ee 4\6 
Right. arm, Jen¢th=-.....2n- 5-e een eee 42 | 0 
Right arm, greatest thickness........... 12 | 0 
‘Thickness Of wai8tacF tie-in ao sts ean 35 10 
Width of mouth. 22.2365 4. deere a 3/10 
Tablet; length os ~ as. ace wie wash oeloh eel lorena 23 | 7 
"Eablet AwiG@ol siiris-.2c.c s nstheakie (91000 ate APCS EOR 13 | 7 
‘Tablet; thicknesses. si sus tacos e eperosueneye 210 


Stuyvesant Pl., St. George, S. I., and offers ex- 
hibits, programs, Jectures and forums. 


Whitney Museum 


The Whitney Museum of American Art, 22 West 
54th St., New York, N. Y., was founded 1931 by 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney to advance the 
appreciation of contemporary American art. It 
holds exhibitions of group and _ individual 
artists, historical and contemporary. The Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection consists of about 600 
oils, 550 watercolors and drawings, 250 sculptures 
and 1,000 prints. All works are by American artists 
of the 20th century. 
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ZOOLOGICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO) AND AQUARIUM 


By William Bridges, Curator of Publications 


It is characteristic of\a big zoo that things are 
seldom the same two days in a row. And yet in 
1956 zoological history showed a persistent tendency 
to repeat itself in the Bronx Zoo, officially known 
as the New York Zoological Park. 185th St. and 
Southern Blvd.; 177th St. station of East and 
West Side lines. 


DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS 

Cecil and Penelope, the duck-billed platypuses, 
carried on a violent courtship in June and July. 
These primitive egg-laying mammals have bred 
in captivity only once before—in their native 
Australia—and have never been exhibited any- 
where in the world except in Australia and the 
Bronx Zoo. So when Cecil and Penelope went 
through their courtship routine in 1953, the 
Bronx Zoo staff was sure it was going to have 
the scientific distinction of again breeding the 
animals. Penelope ate ravenously of earthworms, 
crayfish, frogs and mealworms all summer, kept 
im seclusion in her underground nest—but on 
November 5, when she was dug out, there was no 
sign ofa nest, eggs or young platypuses. The 
Bronx Zoo has never felt so ‘‘let down’’ in its 
more than 50 years’ existence. 

When Penelope and Cecil began their courtship 
ritual again in the summer of 1956, the staff 
noted it with great detachment. Extra food was 
offered—Penelope ate it. The access door of a 
bank of earth in the animals’ out-or-doors 
Platypusary was opened—Penelope began digging. 
But then, when dried eucalyptus leaves were 
offered her as nest-lining material, she disre- 
garded them. To the Zoo that meant she was not 
serious about nest-building, and when she com- 
menced staying out all night and even dragging 
Cecil around in circles in the daytime, the zoo 
concluded that Penelope was just up to her old 
tricks. The extra food ration was stopped, the 
water-logged eucalyptus leaves were removed and 
Australia still holds the only record for breeding 
duck-billed platypuses. 


EGGS OF THE KING COBRA 


On two more occasions special events of 1955 
were repeated in 1956. The Bronx Zoo’s pair of 
king cobras mated, the female built a nest, and 
deposited 41 white, leathery eggs in 1955. The 
same pair went through the same procedure in 
1956, and this time there were 51 eggs. In 1955 
10 eggs finally hatched but one after another the 
snakelings died without eating. They were offered 
every kind of food that the ingenuity of the 
Curator of Reptiles could suggest—baby mice, 
baby rats, chameleons, insects, earthworms, meal- 
worms, grubs, tiny snakes—all to no avail. Adult 
king cobras eat nothing but other snakes but 
nobody knows what the newly-hatched young are 
content to eat. 

When the second clutch of eggs was laid in 1956, 
the curator was willing to try again, but not 
hopeful. All the eggs spoiled in the first two weeks 
and nothing hatched. Nevertheless the second 
known mating of king cobras in captivity was 
not a total loss, for the Zoo’s staff photographer 
was able to get motion pictures in color of the 
courtship, mating, and building of the nest by 
the female. Supplemented by photographs of 
last year’s hatching, the zoo now has a complete 
record of king cobras reproduction from court- 
ship to hatching. 


WAYS OF KING PENGUINS 

At the peak of cobra activities, the zoo’s Bird 
Department was thrown into a state of excitement 
by the news that a king penguin had laid an 
egg. These next-to-largest penguins (emperor 
penguins are the largest, and the Bronx Zoo has 
two of them, the only ones in the United States) 
are comparatively rare in American zoos and only 
one had ever been hatched in the United States. 
That was in the St. Louis Zoo almost 20 years 
ago. In 1955 one pair of the Bronx Zoo’s kings 
laid an egg and one bird incubated it by holding 
it on its feet, covered with a fold of skin from 
the lower belly, for a little more than 7 weeks. 
When the normal incubation period of 50 to 55 
days had passed, the egg was removed and was 
eee to ee cracked. 

n 1956 the uncertainty was settled more quickly. 
Three days after the egg was laid, it aes found 
Smashed on the floor of the pool in the Penguin 
House. During the night the egg had rolled off 


the feet of the incubating bird, down the slightly 
sloping stone ledge, and tumbled into the pool. 
Such accidents happen frequently in Antarctica, 
but there it makes little difference, for there are 
thousands of eggs that don’t get cracked or 
smashed. In the Zoo, with only two pairs of 
king penguins, it is more regrettable. 

Since it is known that the 1956 pair of birds is 
different from the pair that laid in 1955, it is 
likely that one or both pairs will breed again 
in 1957. Consequently the Zoo has designed a 
nesting niche in the ledge above the pool, with 
a coping to keep the egg from rolling out. 
Penguins being the way they are, it is doubtful 
if either pair will use the nesting niches, how- 
ever. To do so would require a certain amount 
of common sense. 


MORE TIGER CUBS 


Dacca, the Zoo’s celebrated female tiger who 
produced 25 cubs between her own birth in 1944 
and the end of 1955, added two more in 1956— 
twin males that have been named Castor and 
Pollux. They were almost the biggest and heaviest 
of Dacca’s cubs—3 Ibs. 4 oz. for Pollux, and 3 lbs. 
9 oz. for Castor. They arrived just one day before 
extensive reconstruction was begun in the Lion 
House, with pneumatic drills digging out the old 
concrete floors of the cages. Since Dacca becomes 
highly nervous when she has cubs, it was necessary 
to remove the cubs to quieter surroundings. Mrs. 
Helen Martini, wife of the Lion House keeper, who 
is in charge of the Zoo’s Animal Nursery, locked 
Dacca out of her cage and removed the cubs, 
taking them to her home near the Zoo. Dacca 
searched for her missing babies in a desultory 
way for an hour, and then settled down to a 
familiar routine of eating and sleeping. To-every- 
one’s surprise, she showed no signs of missing her 
babies—anyway, after 25 previous ones, cubs were 
certainly no novelty to her. Mrs. Martini went 
home every 3 hours for the first few weeks to 
give the cubs their bottles of warm milk. Five 
afternoons a week during the summer she brought 
the cubs to the Zoo and fed them in public, to 
the enjoyment of visitors. 


NEW AQUARIUM OPENS 


In 1941 the old Aquarium at Battery Park was 
dismantled. and some of the fish and all of the 
technical staff moved to the Bronx Zoo to wait 
until a new Aquarium was built at Coney Island. 
All those Battery specimens of fish have long since 
died, but the technical and keeper staff remained 
intact and in the fall of 1956 the staff moved 
to its new home beside the Coney Boardwalk. This 
is merely Stage I of the eventual complete~New 
York Aquarium, which will cost approximately 
$8,000,000 (financed in equal parts by the New 
York Zoological Society and the City of New 
York), and will give the staff a chance to try 
out many new exhibition techniques. Stocking of 
the Aquarium with fish and aquatic mammals will 
not begin until the early spring of 1957, for a 
new Aquarium requires months of testing of tanks 
and water before it is ready for live fishes. The 
departure of the Aquarium staff from the Bronx 
Zoo threw one monkeywrench into the Zoo’s 
operation. Aquarium tankmen, ever since the 
duck-billed platypuses arrived in the spring of 
1947, had performed the summertime chore of 
digging earthworms and collecting ‘‘night crawl- 
ers’’ for the platypuses. When the tankmén de- 
parted, the Zoo had to buy all its earthworms at 


about $10.50 a thousand. And the pl 
500 to 700 a night. Piniyaner oat 


OTHER NEW YORK ZOOS 


Brooklyn Zoo is a popular feature of Prospect 
Park, and has entrances on the East Drive in the 
Park and on Flatbush Ave. The animals have 
modern quarters. Pits without bars are placed 
around a central plaza, with a sea lion pool. 


Central Park Zoo, at 60th and 64th Streets an 
Fifth Ave., is a small but highly popular a 
operated by the Dept. of Parks, New York City, 
and open daily between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. “ 


Staten Island Zoo, Clarence T. Barrett Pa: 
West New Brighton. Staten Island, is operated 
the Staten Island Zoological Society with funds 
provided by the City of New York. Its work is 
closely associated with education. 
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Special Census Reports Los 


UNITED STATES POPULATION 


Angeles Third Largest City 


The total population of the United States including Armed Forces overseas was about 168,091,000 


on July 1, 1956; accordifg to estimates by Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. The figure represented an increase of 16,958,000 or 11.2% since April 1, 
1950, the date of the last census, and an increase of 2,820,000 or 1.7% over the estimate for the 


corresponding month in 1955. 


Special censuses conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census at the request and expense of local 
governments now give timely and accurate reports 
of the growth and movement of population. Since 
the Decennial Census of 1950 more than 600 special 
censuses have been conducted, and several cities 
have had as many as 5. In 1956 the Bureau 
reported that one city has entered the 2,000,000 
class, 3 have entered the 100,000 class and 10 the 
50,000 class since the 1950 count. 


Los Angeles which had 1,970,358 people accord- 
ing to the 1950 census, had a population of 
2,243,901, on Feb. 25, 1956, according to a special 
census. This makes it the third largest city in 
the United States, passing Philadelphia and 
preceded only by New York and Chicago. See p. 328. 


The 3 new cities with 100,000 pop. are Fresno, 
Calif., San Jose, Calif. and Rockford, Ill. The 
Cities that moved into the 50,000 class by means 
of the special census are Fort Smith, Ark., Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., and the following California 
cities: Compton, Inglewood, Pomona, Riverside, 
San Mateo, Santa Anna, Santa Barbara and 
Terrance. Other 1956 revisions of population figures 
are given in th* tables in the following pages. 

Estimates of population, as distinct from enu- 
meration, also have been made by a study of 
official figures of births, deaths, school enroll- 
ment, dwelling unit occupation. At the request 
of the Federal Civil Defense Admin. the Bureau 
of the Census estimated the population of 4 major 
cities on Jan. 1, 1956, as follows: 

Houston, Tex., city, 711,000, gain of 115,000 
since 1950, metropolitan dist. 1,077,000, gain of 
270,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis., city, 711,000, gain of 74,000; 
metropolitan dist., 975, gain of 104,000. 

St. Louis, city, 841,000, loss of 16,000; metro- 
politan dist., 1,892,000, gain of 211,000. 

Washington, D. C. in district, 859,000, gain of 
56,000; metropolitan dist., 1,884,000, gain of 420,000. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


Three-fifths of the 42,000,000 families in the 
United States in 1955 were married couples with 
own children or other relatives living with them, 
according to a survey completed by the Bureau of 
the Census in 1956. All but about 7% of the 
Civilian population were living with relatives. 
There was little regional variation. The number 


Estimated Population 


of persons per household .averaged 3.34 for the 
entire country, and the range was from 3.12 in 
the West to 3.49 in the South. The West had 
the lowest number of adults per household, 2.04; 
the other regions had 2.21 to 2.23 adults. per 
household. 


The Bureau found that families with children 
are more likely to move than families without 
them, attributed in part to the lower average age 
of heads of families with children. Of families 
containing only husband and wife, one-fifth moved, 
which is the general mobility rate for the whole 
population. 


The number of persons living alone in one 
household has increased by one-third in 5 years. 
In 1955 the Bureau estimated 5,200,000 persons 
lived alone, against 3,900,000 in 1950. Twice as 
many women as men lived alone. 


About 89% of the 53,500,000 children under 18 
who lived with either parent on April, 1955, were 
living with both parents... Only 600,000 children 
lived with the father only, and_5,200,000 with the 
motker only. About 500,000 of the latter had 
fathers away on military duty. 


A smaller proportion of nonwhite children, 75%, 
as compared with white children, 90%, were living 
with both parents in 1955. This is consistent’ with 
the record that the number of broken marriages 
Peay nonwhites exceeds the number among 
whites. 


WORKING POPULATION 


At least 75,500,000 different persons aged 14 and 
over worked all or part of 1955, an increase of 
3,500,000 since 1954. Women comprised two-thirds 
of the additional workers with a record total of 
27,700,000. 

The first half of 1956 showed an increase of 
about 2,500,000 (est.) over the 1955 period, and 


in June, 1956, employment passed the 1955 peak . 


and the all-time high of 65,500,000 of August, 
1955. Total employment in June, 1956 was re- 
ported at 66,500,000. The coming of young students 
into the labor force offset the increase of un- 
employment among school personnel, etc.,which 
rose by 300,000 to an estimated 2,900,000. Season- 
al employment on farms rose by 750,000 to an 
estimated 17,900,000 in June. 

The Bureau of the Census estimated the total 
labor force for the middle of June to be 72,300,000, 
including the employed, the unemployed and the 
Armed Forces. 


of Continental United States, 1940-1956 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


nn 
Exciuding Armed 


Including Armed 
Forces overseas 


Forces overseas Civilian population 


zsorsmst Wnereaan 
ese wha Estimated | since last | Estimated | Increase or| Estimated | Increase or 
population| estimate | population decrease? | population| decrease? 

Oe — : 

IB) scoot ae 1131,820,000]........... 131,669,275) 0. spre eae 2131,402,000 2 
Spr pal. Ses ‘i ! eats, 133,203,000] + 1,383,000} 133,121,000} +1,451,725) 131,595,000 +193,000 
ilies OS orn iabaiereiis 134,665,000) +1,462,000) 133,920,000 799,000} 130,942,000 — 653,000 
pip Wee O4 Sera nr elas nis. cisse'e 136,497,000] +1,832,000] 134,245,000 + 325,000] 127,499,000) —3,443,000 
aj iTS oo Ne oY rnc re 138,083,000] +1,586,000] 132,885,000} —1,360,000| 126,708,000 — 791,000 
ely GIO A Biec «:cinteeeiniem 0.0 395586,000| +1,503,000) 132,481,000 — 404,000) 127,573,000 +865,009 
Rial Wel 04a sing oo, jects 141/235,000| +1,649,000) 140,054,000] +7,573,000] 138,385,000) + 10,812,000 
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malty LOB. acheter mite 165,271,000] +2,854,000, 164,303,000} +3,112,000 162,307,000) +3,221, 
July 1, 1956.0 ens eave ist 168,091,000| +2,820,000 167,191,000| +2,888,000 165,255,000| +2,948,000 


1Census figure plus an estimate of Armed Forces overseas. 


Armed Forces in continental United States. 8Since 


2Census figure minus an estimate of 
preceding date. 


United States. Population (Official Census), 1 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
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*1860 figure is for Dakota Territory; 1870 figures Brel for parts of Dakota Territory 


19. S. total includes persons (5,318 in 1830 and 6,100 in 1840) on public ships in the “service of The 
United States not credited to any region, division, or state. 


Civilian Population by Age and Sex, April 1955 
Exclusive of all members of the Armed Forces 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Urban 
Age Total Male Fenale Ii 
Total ) Male Female 
Totaloc.... -|161,461,000) 78,656,000) 82,805,000/103,476,000| 49,243,000| 54,233,000 
Under 5 years. 18,207,000) 9,253,000} 8,954,000) 11,116,000) 5,647,000} 5,469,000 
5 to 9 years... 16,863,000} 8,635,000} 8,228,000} 10,000,000) 5,090,000} 4,910,000 
10 to 14 years........... »..| 13,264,000) 6,764,000] 6,500,000) 7,544,000] 3,739,000} 3,805,000 
PRetO WO VEATS ee eee 10,728,000} 5,249,000} 5.479,000| 6,221,000} 2,866,000} 3,355,000 
RUMOLSEVOBTE. ow weet cee eee 9,068,000] 3,682;000| 5,386,000 ,164,000} 2,439,000] -3,725,000 
DODO VOOES cc cet cee be eens 11,420,000} 5,478,000} 5,952,000 :751,000| 3,760,000] 3,991,000 
Ora VORTR. yee ce es cae 12,132,000) 5,812,000) 6,310,000} 8,027,000} 3,801,000) 4,226.0 
oe ON Ct 22,521,000} 10,937,000} 11,584,000} 14,968,000] 7,076,000] 7.892/000 
MEMOPDAVEBTS, 0 ccc cece ee ews 18,754,000] 9,244,000} 9,510,000! 12,698,000] 6,117,000} 6,581,000 
55 to 64 years...... ; 14,486,000} 7,082,000} 7,404,000] 9,841,000} 4,700,000] 5,141,000 
65 to 69 years... . :333,000| 2,587,000} 2,746,000 ,598,000} 1,689,000} 1,909,000 
70 years and over ; 8,685,000} 3,933,000} 4,752,000] 5,548,000} 2,319,000! 3,229'000 
Medianvage......\....... } Ss 30.5 30.2 30.7 31.8 31.4 32.2 
As Rural non-farm Rural farm 
e 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
OCB ME ia Nave e cnc « 36,276,000| 18,112,000] 18,164,000| 21,709,000| 11,301,000 10,408,000 
Under 5 years -..|  4,797,00' 2,481,000] 2,316,000 ;294,000} 171257000 1,169,000 
5 to 9 years...................] 4,323'000] 2'194’000 2,129,000) 2,540,000} 1,351,000} 1,189,000 
BSPDOMIASVOATS 0G fo ose uu ccache 3,381,000} 1,819,000} 1,562,000] 2,339,000] 1,206,000 1,133,000 
MELOPLO CATS Came ims cic ss cane ons 2,490,000} 1,292,000] 1,198,000} 2,017,000] 1,091,000 y 
UO RASVOOTE. yc ciieic.s es ce eck ee 1,790,000 707,000} 1,083,000} 1,114,000 536,000 578,000 
MPMOP2OWVCANS, . osc bees. ct ecnl. 2,684,000} 1,223,000} 1,461,000 ,000 5,000 K 
BONO YEACS. ss. . ee... 2s. aie| 2,803-000 1,390,000} 1,503,000} 1,212,000 1,000 591,000 
35 to 44 years. 4,858,000) 2,482,000} 2,376,000] 2 000} 1,379,000} 1,316,000 
45 to 54 years... 3,585,000} 1,851,000} 1,734,000] 2,471,000 ,000} 1,195,00 
55 to 64 years. . 2,610,000} 1,281,000] 1,329,000] 2;035;000] 1/101/000 934,001 
65 to 69 years. . 998,000 0,000 ,000 7,000 428,000 309,000 
70 years and over 1,867,000 922,000 945,000} 1,270,000 ,000 
Median age............. 5 27 iff 27.8 28.4 27.1 
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Source: Bureau of the Census 
State 1880 — 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 


Alabama ....| 1,262,505) 1,513,401] 1,828,697] 2,138,093) 2,348,174) 2,646,248) 2,832,961] 3,061,743 
> 40 243} 122,931 : 334,162 435,573 499,261 749,587 
1,128,211] 1,311,564) 1,574,449 , 204 7854, 1,949,387) 1,909,511 
1,213,398] 1,485, 2,377,549] 3,426,861] 5,677,251) 6,907,387) 10,586,223 
413,249 700 19,024 939,629] 1,035,791) 1,123,291 1,325,089 
» 258 908,420] 1,114,756) 1,380,631] 1,606, 1,709,2 2,007,280 
168,493} 184,735) 202,322 223, 238,38 266,505 318,085 
230,392) 278,718 1,069 437,571 486,869 5 
391,422 Fi 752,619 70} 1,468,211} 1,897,414) 2,771,305 
1,837,353] 2,216,331] 2,609,121) 2,895,832 908, ,123,723) 3,444,578 
' 161,772| _ 325,594 431,866 445,032 524, 588,6' 
3,826,352) 4,821,550) 5,638,591 ,485,280| 7,630,654) 7,897,241) 8,712,176 
2,192,4 2,516,462! 2,700,876] 2,930,390] 3,238,503] 3,427,796| 3,934,224 
1,912,297| 2,231,853). 2,224,771 404,021] 2,470,939] 2,538,268) 2,621,073 
1,428,108) 1,470,495} 1,690, 1,769,257 880,999 ,801,028) 1,905,299 
1,858,635) 2,147,174) 2,289, 2,416,630 ,614,589 1845,627| 2,944,806 
1,118, »381,625} 1,656, 1,798, 2,101,593 +363,880) 2,683,516 
661,086} 694,466) 742,371 768,014 7,423 847, 913,774 
1,042,390) 1,188, 1,295, 1,449,661] 1,631,526] 1,821,244] 2,343,001 
2,238,947) 2,805,346] 3,366,416] 3,852,3. 4,249,61 4,316,721) 4,690,514 
2,093,890) 2,420, 2,810,173) 3,668,412) 4,842,3: »256, 6,371,766 
1,310,283) 1,751, 2,075, 2,387,125] 2,563,953) 2,792,300] 2,982,483 
1,2 00] 1,551,270] 1,797,114] 1,790,618] -2,009,821) 2,183,796) 2,178,914 
2,168, 2,679,185} 3,106,665] 3,293,3: 3,404,055} 3,629,367| 3,784,66 3,954, 
Montana.... 39,159; 142,924] 243,329) 376,053 548,889 537,606 559,456 591,024 
Nebraska.... 452,402| 1,062,656] 1,066,300| 1,192,214] 1,296,372} 1,377,963] 1,315,834] 1,325,510 
Nevada...... 62,266 47,355) 42,335 81,875 77,407 91,058 110,247 160,083 
New Hamp 346,991) 376,530) 11, 430,572 443,083 . 491,524 . 
New Jersey 1,131,116] 1,444,933] 1,883,669) 2,537,16' 3,155,9 4,041,33 4,160,16 4,835,329 
New Mex. i 160,282 95, 327,301 317 1187 
New York 5,082,871} 6,003,174| 7,268,894] 9,113,614] 10,385,227| 12,588,066] 13,479,142) 14,830,192 
No. Carolina,| 1, 1,617,949) 1,893,810} 2,206,287 059, 3,170,27 O71, ,061, 
No. Dakota.. *36,909 983 146) 577,056 87: 680, 1935  63E 
DOM th orate 3,198/062| 3,672,329) 4,157,545] 4,767,121] 5,759,394| 6,646,697) 6,907,612) 7,946,627 
Oklahoma....|........- 258,657| 790,391] 1,657,155| 2,028,283] 2,396,040} -.2,336,43 2,233,351 
POD 5. “.74,768| _ 317,704) 413,536} _ 672,765 783,389 953,786] ~1,089,684| 1,521,341 


Pennsylvania.| 4,282,891] 5,258,113] 6,302,115] 7,665,111} 8,720,017) 9,631,350} 9,900,180) 10,498,012 
Rhode Island.} 276,531} 345,506) 428,556) 542,610 604,397 687,497 713,346 791,896 
So. Carolina. . 995,577| 1,151,149] 1,340,316] 1,515,400} 1,683,724] 1,738,765) 1,899,804) 2,117,027 

48,600} 401,570 636,547 692,849 52,740 


So. Dakota. . *98,268 * 3, iy 92, 642,961 i 
Tennessee. ,542,359| 1,767,518| 2,020,616] 2,184,789] 2,337,885] 2,616,556] 2,915,841} 3,291,718 
P@XaS se 600s 1,591,749) 2,235,527| 3,048,7 896, 5: 4,663,22 5,824,715] 6,414,824) 7,711,194 
vio wielai” 143,963 ; 276,749 73,3: fs ’ F 7 
Vermont..... 332,286] 332,422) 343,641 355,956 352,428 359,611 359,231 377,747 
Virginia..... 1,512°565| 1,655,980| 1,854,184] 2,061,612] 2,309,187) 2,421,851] 2,677,773| 3,318,680 
Washington... 75,116| °357,232| °518,103] 1,141,990] 1,356,621] 1,563,396) 1,736,191) 2,378,963 
W. Virginia. . 618'457| 762'794| 958.800] 1,221,119] 1,463,701] 1,729,205} 1,901,974) 2,005,552 
Wisconsin... .| 1,315,497] 1,693,330] 2,069,042| 2,333,860} 2,632,067| 2.939,006| 3,137,587) 3,434,579 
Wyoming.... 20,789 62,555 92,531 145,965 194,402 225,565 250,742 290,529 


Tot, U. S....|50,155,783|62,947,714|75,994,575191,972,266|105,710,6201122,775,046|131,669,275 150,697,361 


Employment Status of U. S. Population, July, 1956 
Persons 14 years of age and over 
Source: Bureau of the Census. Data week of July 8-14, 1956. 


Employment status Total Male Female 
Total noninstitutional population’........ 118,762,000 58,053,000 60,708,000 
Total labor force including Armed Forces.. 72,325,000 49,969,000 22,355,000 
Not in labor force)... .. 2 6. ek eee 46,437,000 8,084,000 38,353,000 
Civillan noninstitutional population.....:. 115,926,000 55,251,000 60,674,000 
Civillan labor force... .....-.20ceeenes 69,489,000 47,167,000 22,321,000 
BUEN PLO VOM sais opted ore oe ATy rielle esa rp 66,655,000 45,495,000 21,161,000 
In agricultural industries. .... é 7,700,000 ,21926,000 1,775,000 
In nonagricultural industries 4 58,955,000 39,569,000 19,386,000 
Unemployed. .....-.- 2,833,000 1,672,000 1,161,000 
Not in labor force ‘ 46,437,000 8,084,000 38,353,000 
Keeping house. He 33,554,000 111,000 33,443,000 
TRE Ea ee eo eee . agit i soe other 

J EMS dee ea aate ates Siete 00 , ’ ’ 5 .. 

ba ne 9,979,000 6,392,000 3,587,000 


U. S. Major Occupation Groups, Employed Persons, by Sex 
Source: Bureau of the Census; Estimates in thousands of persons 14 years old and over. 
ee | Ba enenh dines bition. 

Percent distribution 


Major occupation group Both 
sexes Male Female | Both 

Week of July 8-14, 1956 ’ sexes Male | Female 
a sel 
Professional, technical and kindred workers....| 5,603 3,653 1,950 8.4 8.0 9.2 
Farmers and farm managers,.....-...+.+20++ 3,712 3,513 199 5.6 eae 0.9 
Managers, officials and proprietors, except farm| 6,832 5,707 1,125 10.2 12.5 5.3 
Clerical and kindred workers...........-+++-+ 9,047 3,030 6,017 13.6 6.7 28.4 
Sales wWOrkers. 6... es ee ce ee eet estes 4,210 2,573 1,637 6.3 5.7 77 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers.....- 8,956 8,714 242 13.4 19.2 11 
Operatives and kindred workers......-+.-..-- 12,618 9,172 3,446 18.9 20.2 16.3 
Private household workers......-..-.-ss++0+5 2,121 46 2,075 3.2 0.1 9.8 
Service workers, except private household... .. 5,716 2,843 2,873 8.6 6.2 13.6 
Farm laborers and foremen........--++++++-- 3,790 2,284 1,506 5.7 5.0 7.1 
Laborers, except farm and mine.........-..-- 4,050 3,960 90 6.1 8.7 0.4 

Total employed..........----++-se-s554: 66,655 45,495 21,160 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Region, divi- 
sion and 
state 


Regions: 


street eens 


New England... 
Middle Atlantic . 
North Central: 
E. No. Central.. 
W. No. Central. 


uth: 
. Atlantic. ... 
7. So. Central. . 
W. So. Central. 
West: 
Mountain,..... 


Paenie: Fn... 
eo eand: 


Connecticut... : 
Mid. Atlantic: 
New York 


os poaae 


April 1, 
{950 


(census) 


39,477,986 
0,76: 


47,197,088 
19,561,525 


9,314,453 
30,163,533 


30,399,368 
14,061,394 


21,182,335 
11,477,181 
14,537'572 


5,074,998 
14/486°527 
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Population of the United States, Territories, Possessions 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Gross area 


United States (aggregate) 
Continental United 


Territories 


American Samoa 
Midway Islands. 


Wake Island 


Swan Islands 


Area 


Canton Island and Enderbury Island 
Johnston Island and Sand Island... 


(land and Population 
water) in 
square miles, |——————-- 
1950 1950 1940 
whereha je siale, stains ate 3,628,130 154,233,234 | 1150,622,754 
3,022,387 150,697,361 131,669,275 
92,823 628,437 495,29 
6,423 499,794 422,770 
586,400 128,64 72,5: 
3,888 2,316,922 1,929,902 
3,435 2,210,703 1,869,2 
206 59,498 22,291 
Siortla renee 133 26,665 24,88 
SNe ote ateterstatnr eee 76 18,937 12,908 
416 43 
BSOSh, «a wacame lek 
272 44 
Less than 0.5 46 69 
ae. 
553 52,822 51,827 
: 4 a] 102: 
cp Sey e 8,475 54,843 
Misihl ePeraicus icy, «.0aif lav erareteaiohataretete 481,545 118,933 
ajeveve uieuer esi. _<iait le telat? teaeteiateretehe 301,595 
118,933 
Be emeurtavany uaiicia biczecni®: » Filin/aletel elects Seiattee 26,910 
107,350 3 
45,690 3 


tates.. 


1Includes estimated po 
shown separately. 


Philippines. 


8Not available. 


pulation of the Philippine Islands (1940) 16,356,000; 
Granted independence as of July 4, 
2Not enumerated. 


‘Under trusteeship with the United States as administerin author 
SPopulation (1940) 131,258; (1930) 69,626. Census of Japan - ane 


ity. 


1930 
1138,439.069 


122, coon 


(1930) 13,513,000, not 
1946, they then became the Republic of the 


U. S. Households and Families by Type, March 1956 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Type of household 


Total 
number 


All households 


Primary families 


Female head 


INTRO G Siok ss 


Female 


Husband-wife.... 
Other male head 


48,785,000 
49'548'000 
37,043,000 


Urban 


32,114,000 
27,401,000 
gta las 


Rural Rural 
nonfarm farm 
11,022,000 5,649,000 
9,865,0' 5,282,000 
8,887,000 ,788,000 

3,000 202,000 

735,000 292,000 

1,157,000 367,000 
04,000 226,000 
53,000 141,000 


ou. S; Population 21 Years Old and Over, 1950 


Ev Region, Division and State 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Population 21 years old and over 


Metin bop Sex Color Residence 


Non- Rural Rurat 
White white Urban | nonfarm farm 


‘ Aaa States. |97,403,307|47,853,694/49,549,613/88,195,191| 9,208,116)65,487,509/|18,940,730|12,975,068 
egions: 


Male Female 


ortheast...... 27,019,598] 13,053,220 ve et 378 |25,642,897| 1,376,701/21,858,199| 4,061,1 1,1 
North Central.. |29,242/427|14'482'761|14,759,666|27.722,586| 1,519,841|19,382.145 Bette th £449,080 
PIOUGDLS, 9, 2.0%-s 28'309,493|13.872,281|14,437,212|22'616,312| 5,693,181|14'945,221| 7,068,396| 6,295,876 
ie “ “ah ae apres? 12/831.789| 6,445,432] 6,386,357|12,213'396| 618,393] 9,301,944| 2'392,954| 1,136,891 
Ss ortheas 
New England. .| 6,293,773) 3,021,825] 3,271,948] 6,194,811 98,962) 4,877,601] 1,164,551) 251,62 
& eS Atlantle 20,725.825|10,031,395 10,694,430|19,448,086| 1,277,739|16,980,598 2806616 gas;61l 
fe entral: 
E. No. Central. |20,123,858] 9,951,845|10,172,013)18,909,518| 1,214,340/14,432,588) 3,449,690) 2,241,580 
a. ag Central.| 9,118,569] 4,530,916] 4,587,653] 8,813,068} 305,501| 4,949,557) 1,968,523] 2,200,489 
uth: 
as Atlantic... |12,812,841] 6,259,942) 6,552,899] 9,991,837] 2,821,004] 6,897,047) 3,509,741) 2,406,053 
E, So. Central. .| 6,677,308] 3,256,788] 3, "420,520| 5,214,208] 1,463,100] 2.893,487| 1,665,381| 2,118,440 
Ww. So. Centrai:| 8,819,344] 4,355,551 4,463,793 ? 410,267| 1,409;077| -5,154,687| 1,893,274| 1,771,383 
est: 
Mountain 3,058,982] 1,566,896] 1,492,086] 2,940,817 118,165] 1,770,941] 815,458) 472,583 
N Facies Baireo oa 9;772,807| 4,878,536] 4, 894,271] 91272,579| 500,228] 7,531,003] 1,577,496| 664,308 
lew Englan 
BR 576,840] 283,509] 293,331 575,223 1,617| 308,890} 196,059 71,891 
Wew Hampshire] 352,780) 171,020} 181,760) 352,188 592) 206,227 116,355 30,198 
Vermont....... 237,552 116,599 120,953} 237,165 387 91,570 98,965 47,017 
Massachusetts..| 3,206,104] 1,520,510) 1,685,594) 3,153,820 52,284| 2,727,890) 425,544 52,670 
Rhode Island... 538,124] 259,666] 278,458} 529,172 8,952) . 458,441 72,903 6,780 
Connecticut....| 1,382,373) 670,521 711,852) 1,347,243 35,130) 1,084,583} 254,725 43,065 
Middle Atlantic: : 
New York..... 10,374,446] 4,994,060] 5,380,386] 9,718,328} 656,118) 8,972,780) 1,043,690) 357,976 
New Jersey... . \#3,354,160} 1,628,358] 1,725,802] 3,145,242) 208,918) 2,922,981 I 70,635 
= aie entra’ 6,997,219| 3,408,977| 3,588,242) 6,584,516 412'703| 5,084,837) 1,492,382| 420,000 1 
. No. Central: 
i _.| 5,279,761| 2,586,095] 2,693,666) 4,942,126] 337,635) 3,823,079} 937,623) 519,059 { 
556,467] 1,261,119] 1,295,348) 2,443, 113,407) 1,577,761 567,025} 411,681 ; 
5,958,601| 2,925,046] 3,033,555) 5,514,184| 444,417) 4,714,652) 770,384 .D65 
4,106,606] 2,066,908] 2,039,698] 3,812,763) 293,843 2, 977,039} 714,614) 414,953 I 
Bi oe ; 2,222,423] 1,112,677| 1,109,746] 2,197,385 25,038] 1.340,057| 460,044) 422/322 
. No. Central: : 
Minnesota..... 1,910,153] 958,369) 951,784) 1,893,582 16,571| 1,093,970} 391,548] 424,635 
POW Aarons oteld a 1,694,619] 840,331] 854,288) 1,680,993 13,626] 842,331} 393,292) 458,996 } 
Missouri. ...... 2,643,129] 1,281,239] 1,361,890] 2,447,662 195,467| 1,692,255] 427,500) 523,374 
North Dakota.. 366,590} 194,439 172,151 361,871 4,719] -103,620| 122,825) 140,145 }) 
South Dakota. . 401,146} 209,349 191,797} 390,016 11,130} 139,417 116,093 145,636 
are DEANE ie ees 860,391 431,142| 429,249) 845,337 15,054] 417,599] 209,160] 233,632 
ieee ae 1,242,541 616,047| 626,494] 1,193,607 48,934] 660,365| 308,105) 274,071 
South. ian cies 
Delaware...... 210,918 103,149 107,769 183,002 27,916 135,795 54,071 21,052 
Maryland...... 1,527,089| 752,882] 774,207] 1,290,514) 236,575) 1,083,975| 335,741 107,373 
Dist. of Col.... is 268,844} 314,49: 91,096 192,242 BOB 6 «ts iclenas's Pon wees il 
Virginia....... 2,025,339| 1,011,519] 1,013,820] 1,602,669] 422,670) 1,029,248] 588,826} 407,265 
West Virginia. .| 1,171,878 1373 84,505) 1,103,681 68,197) 462,104 488,499} 221,275 
North Carolina.| 2,311,071} 1,130,024] 1,181,047] 1,761,330) 549,741 869,695} 742,919} 698,457 


South Carolina.| 1,150,867} 554,085] 596,782} 760,843 390,024| 475,268] 343,343| 332,256 


Georgia: 
Oh yTs & over| 2,008,828] 964,109] 1,044,719] 1,441,986 566,842} 998,940} 520,300} 489,588 


18 yrs. & over 2'181.269] 1,049,599] 1,131,670] 1,558,566] 622,703) 1,073,361 572,468) 535,440 


Florida........ ; 887,957|. 935,556) 1,456,716 366,797| 1,258,684 436,042 128,787 
£. So. C I 
Sengueky. 2 864,430] 878,548] 1,612,267 130,711 722,409 492,180) 528,389 
Tennessee... 961,147| 1,017,401} 1,659,758 318,790] 949,958] 468,687 459,903 
Alabama... 843,927| 903,832) 1,231,514 516,245) 837,453) 425,258 485,048 
Mississippi. 587,284] 620,739 710,669 497,354| 383,667 279,256 545,100 
ciate -| 1,112,866 550,158 562,708 880,675} 232,191 410,342] 278,981 423,543 
Louisiana... ..|-1,587,145] 770,580} 816,565) 1,105,861 481,284 940,248} 360,095) 286,802 
Oklahoma..... + | 1/382'108] 682,993] _ 699,115] 1,269,450 112,658 747,195| 325,531 309,382 
NPGSAS 3. cep aine's 4,737,225] 2,351,820) 2, 385,405| 4,154,281 582,944/ 3,056,902) 928,667 751,656 
Mountain: 
372,34 198,368 173,977| 363,414 8,931 171,512 119,960) 80,873 
Riatioce Bessel las, 349016 181,675 167,341 344,866 4,150 157,693 100,454 90,869 
Wyoming 178,581 96,131 450 75,036 3,545 52,187 } 
Colorado 844,748 420,846 902 826,007 18,741 560,304 173,506 110,938 
New Mex 375,387 192,582 182,805 351,740 23,647) 201,398 107,741 i 
Arizona ; 441,889 ; 218,586 395,744 46,145 257,412 143,419 58 
MOHAIE, seactyiecesepe t. 389,843 196,181 193,662} 382,711 7,13 265,473 i 41,004 
Nevada...... oh 107,173 57,810 49,363 101,299 5,874 63,780 34,825 8,568 
Pacific: 

i .-.| 1,559,2 799,604 759,662) 1,519,370 39,896) 1,023,528 370,789 164,949 
lees es eee "| Toot at 509,726 491,990] 986,848 14,868 569,349| 290,638 141,729 
Calffornia oSen Tain, '825| 3,569,206! 3, 642'619| 6,766,361 445,464| 5,938,126 916,069 357,630 

ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION OF VOTING AGE 
AND VOTE CAST FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
ee 
; Pet. of ae - aa | ie Pet. of 
i Vot ate opulation | ote popu- 
Ac ag (pope en ae Tecion estimate! cast lation 
| | Sa 
Pus 80,055,000 | 45,647,117 yeaa 0 Nov., 1948..... a 877,000 | 48,833,680 51.5 
Now 1930 uaa Ba 319,000 | 49,820,312 59.1 Nov.,. 1952... -... 8,135,000 | 61,551,978 62.7 
Nov., 1944..... 90,599,0002 | 47, '976,263% | 53.0 Nov., 1954..... 100: :223 000 -|\50 .ar-2 sean 


~ aPopulation 21 years old ahd over plus population 18 to 20 years in Georgia for 1944 to 1954, 
2inc. Armed Forces overseas. Civilian populafiori was 81,024,000. 
8Vote cast by civilians was 45,285,000. 


Marital pater of United States 
Source: Bureau of the Census ( 
Males 14 years old and over 


; ’ Widowed 
Totat | Single | Married |,“idowed,| Total | Single | Married!,, pj 
1,024,915} 266,786] 708,188 49,941| 1,093,798] © 213,412; 724,1 156,221 
iNals a oheneaee 263, 68,104] 177, 562 17'880| 259,511 *636| 176, 35.275 
7.00 et ae 659,656} 158,910| 460,166 0;580| 675, 113,687 464,118) 392 
alif. . 4,034,180] 982/971] 2,753,112 298,097| 4,073,341,  646,681| 2,729, 697,427 
alo. 4891263|  126,051| ‘330,744 32, 90, 89480| '328,752 72, 
Conn 56, 6.651 5,6: 43.746| 797,537| 185,747| 508,301 103,489 
Cate of G 361, O87 192'729 19.298 347,872 $07450| 159282 60.470 
U111| _ 89,087 ‘ : 3 ; : i 
ice Be 1,018'121 231,006] 718,055 ; 1,065,169] 163,691) 722,8' 178,606 
ie ae 1,168,086] 307,088 804,32 36.671 1,247,615 235,013 $23,792 188,810 
ae, 13,170 1850 i i ; ‘ - ¥ 
oe te 3,308,195 846.005] 2,241,186 221,934) 3,418,775| 674,982) 2,241, 502,264 
ee PAs B-9GH) Lous ess] Sezbe| eetee] aae819| aas-eea] BRIBE 
Fries 8,9 5 ; ; : 3 
Kan.. 7157198 174/053} 493,294 44°851| _ 720, 127:650| 490.911 1027171 
Ky. 1,039,654) 282/429 5,990 61.235] 1,048:459| 209,319] 695,284 143,856 
La.. 14/0 236,374| 630,055 47'586| '968,553| 185,330] 643,519 9°704 
; 331,780| 89/695} 217,317 "768| 342/686] _74,262| 217,857 "567 
863:852| 227/271] 587,425 49'156| _ 884,036 77, 586,999 119,391 
1,733,192]  512'784| 1,109,859 1107549] 1.905.814| 514744] 1,117,604 73.466 
a: renee 2'368,024| 595/093] 1,620,012 152°919| 2:349'955 : 1,610:981 298,676 
1,101,812] 325,692 13,846 62/274] 1/099,128| 249/809] °712:817 36,502 
3 23°52 191,408] 495,925 36,189| °757:568| 141,728 ‘ 106,238 
Bn. bh: 1,466,440| 348/128] 1,015,421 102'891| 1,556;891} 290,227] 1,021,911 "753 
27,27 65,864| 144/198 7.2 202/470 34,687] °141:691 26.092 
498'732| 134/383] 334,216 1 497,059] 98,769 277 65,013 
64,807 '316| 42,415 6,076 55,791 7.216) 40.53 8,044 
N. 197,099} 53,019] _ 129) 14'654 7,945 46,84: 130/117 30/980 
N. 1,838,965| 484/286] 1,251/995 102'684| 1,9315114] 412/255) 1,258°965 259/894 
N. 233.244 "052| 154,157 13,035] "223°0 44/97 §2°913 25,163 
N. 5,616,963] 1,549'627| 3,751,890 315,446| 6,033,574|. 1,396,777| 3,794,988 "809 
pee ere 2 '390,072| 409/107] 926.216 54°749| 11435/312| 323/484) 938634 173,194 
INET ss 2301502] 79/98 1391467 11,049] _'207'649 47:972| _ 138,449 21/228 
Ohiow..3..5- 2,935,808| 690,429] 2;038,936 206.443] 3,060,;868| 583,658} 2,034,945 126. 
ie 08;460| 193,018]. 561,93 "5 22'794| 132665} |562.431 127/698 
soon Seeeg 76, 131'916| _ 401,369 43.523 1,087 84, 397.351 78.798 
Pa. 3,904'893] 1,079,197| 2,584,123 241'573| 4,108,599] 956,851} 2,604,025 547,723 
R. 00:768] | 90.590] 192/099 8107 14,531 79. 91,832 42810 
8. 688,217| 203,243] 458,853 26,121 33/249|  165:525| 470,145 97,579 
Ss. 45.727 6.8 155.583 13,327 7'366 ; 154/299 25:635 
1,149,299]  292'486| 793/477 63.336| 1,209'638| 233.525] _ 799, 176,391 
ae 2'781/613) 689/154]. 1.928917 1633542) 2'801,565| 470/351] 1,921/991 223 
RS cr, 35,325, 60,719) 163,130 11.476 34486 4! 62.497 "139 
136,311 39,01 87,803 9,493 41,356 32, 87,968 21,030 
REC io 1,210:799} 360621] 789°730 60,448] 1,193:627| 252'810| 781,345 1591472 
19,661 238,492 612,237 68,932 862,214 33,11 603,809 125,287 
near 700,823] 191/284] 470,057 39'482| 704:919| 147,899] 469/136 87.884 
Mea. sa, 1,278;770| | 357/671] 841/970 79,129] 1,279,013] 278,454 01508 160,051 
oe 13,645)  32'940| 78125 7.580| " 96,526 14:978 20,764 10,784 
| See SS 
ont pes 55,311,617)|14,518,079|37,399, oan 3,393,921/57,042,417) 11,454, 266/37,503,836 8,084,315 
Merete. 62:775| ° 27'289| ° 30/380 5,106 33.23) 5.570| ” 24°441 3122 
awall...... 197,874 81,921 103, 470 12,483 153,515 43,447 94,521 15,547 
Puerto Rico, . 649,414 264,854 357, 029 27,531 651,716 193,897 374,069 83,750 


U. S. Population by Age, Color and Sex, July, 1955 


ource: Bureau of the 


s Cens' 
eEmRtee of the total population of Continental United Staten: including Armed Forces overseas, 


All classes 


White 


Non-white  __ 


Age 
Total Male Female Male Female Male Female 

All ages......... 165,248,000| 82,001,000| 83,245,000| 73,291,000| 74,145,000| 8,710,000 9,100,000 
Under 5 years.......] 18,305,000] 97323'000] 87982000] -81097,000] 7:7597000| 1’225’000] 17233°000 

Under 1 year... .. 3,615,000] 15840/000] 1°775'000] 15604'000| 1,536,000 36,000 ‘000 

1 and 2 years.....| 7,393,000} 3,767,000] 3,626,000] 3/270;000| 351335000] 497,000]  493'000 
_ Sand 4 years... 7,206.0 00| 3,716,000} 31581000] 3/224'000] 3/0917 492'000]  490;000 
5 to 9 years......... : 7,657,000| 7,291,000] 1,107,000] 1,094’000 
10 to 14 years : 5,981,000] 5,746,000] 804000 09000 
15 to 19 years. 2" 5,5 4,969,000] 4;:795,000] 712,000 08/000 
20 to 24 years. 5,399, 5 4,771,000]. 4,705,000] — 629;000] —_ 662/000 
a to ‘ co years... ,807, 5 5,196,000} 5,239,000 11,000 698,000 
30 to 34 years... 6,071, 6 5,452,000] 5,631,000] 619,000] + ~—«6 90/000 
35 to 39 years 11, 600;000 5,686,000} 5.914'000] 55151,000| 5,309/000 5,000] 605,000 
40 to 44 years....._ 11,209,000] 5,496,000] 5,713,000] 4'954/000] 5,105,000 000] 608000 
45 to 49 years... |. ! 10,091,000) 4,988,000] 5,103,000} 4,515,000] 4,606,000] 473/000! + 497000 
50 to 54 vears......) 8,808,000) 4/348,000| 4/461/000| 3/9371000| 4,035,000| 410000 425'000 
Bb to 59 years... 7,839,000] 3'837,000| 4,002,000] _3'508,000| 3'670,000| 329,000 332000 
60 to G4 years... 6,690,000] 3,257,000] 3433'000] 3'010;000| 3;180/000 47,000 3,000 
65 to 69 years... ... 5,354,000} 2/587,000] 2'7661000| 2'407,000| 2'583,000 181,000 000 
70 to 74 years... ... 4,079,000} 1,896,000] 2'183'000] 1;767,000| 2'047'00 129,000 136,000 
75 to 79 years... ... 2,553,000} 1,154;000| 1399;000| 10717000] 1/309! 84000 0,000 
80 to 84 years... ... 1,334,000] 586,000] 748,000} + '5457000| 704,000 41,000 4,000 
85 years and over.... 808,000} 336,000} 472,000} +~—- 303,000] «430/000 33,000 42°000 
5.to 17 years....... 37,334,000) 19,031,000] 18,303,000] 16,682,000] 15,965,000] 2,3 

as years and over... ./118,846,000 58,344,000) 60,502,000] 52\621,000| 54/376, 3999-000 6428;009 

3% years and over... ./109,608,000 53,647,000) 55,961,000] 48,512,000] 50,421,000| 5,135,000| 5,539/000 
65 voarg and over... ./103,112,000 50,361,000] 52,750,000) 45,630,000] 47:619,000| 4;731,000| 5,132,000 

years and over....| 14,128,000) 6,559,000] 7,569,000] 6,092,000| 7,073,000| '467/000| 496. 
Median age, years. . 30.1 29.3 30.7 30.0 31.4 24.0) 25.4 
ee : Adjusted for Net Underenumeration and Misreporting of Age in Census 

years. ,107,000} 9,760,000; 9,348,000) 8,424,000 
pane tate. | F2 ae 0888] ARR ae) eee) PR HR ae 
3 and 4 years.....| 7,370,000] 3;763/000] 3'606;000| 3'249'000 3'096;000 Bia 000 Bi0r000 000 
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Marital Status of U.S. Population 14 Years and Over, 1950 


Source: Bureau of Census 


; Male Female 
Census year peace Widowed 
Total Single | Married | Total Single | Married pox 
divorced divorced 


1,454,266 03,836} 8,084,315 


aa 


PERM NOR TAR mae 
ets FE 48 1 
Oeeee E BE COURDLU AIR ME STABSUEE Bar) 
sot 627, 2 9,282) 6,003, 
Whites. 22% 32 eos 8,013,863|22,213,015| 2; O13, ,327/34,818,431] 7, 24h, ace 22'292'849| 5,284,126 


Non-white...| 3,387,189 '880,586 2/243,388 ,215) 3,804,040 37| 2,356,433] 719,570 
Rural non-farm .|11,284,735| 3,016,788| 7,563,736|  704,211/10,935,078| 1,944,880| 7,558,446| 1,431,752 
Whites >o...-. 10,362,168] 2,713,209] 7,012,619] 636,340/10,043,719 15748,530| 7,017,381| 1,277,808 
Non-white.., 922,567) 303,579) | 551,117 7,87 91,359 5 1,065} 153,944 
arm,....| 8,399,488] 2,606,842| 5,379,478 413,168| 7,484.868| 1,539,893] 5,296,108) 648,867 

WAGE sais 7/376,637| 2,260,197] 4,754,974 ot 466] 6,491,965|- 1,282,032] 4,667,250) 542,683 
Non-white...| 1,022,851 "346,645| '624,504 1,702| '992;903| 257,861] 628,858 _ 106,184 


Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, April, 1955 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


The civilian population“includes about 800,000 members of the Armed Forces: living off post or with 
their families on post, but excludes all other members of the Armed Forces. 


(Thousands of persons 14 years and over) 
14 to 19 y years — 


Total, 20 25 30 35 45 55 65 75 

viene) status 14 years 14; 18 | to | to | to | to | to | to | to jand 
and sex & over | Tot. to oad 24 | 29 | 34 | 44 54 | 64 | 74 | over 
POE pW te gett a chores seks ahaa 55,994'6,478/4,614!1,864/3,978|5,602/5,972/11,082/9,280|7,082\4,521|1,999 
BAMGIO Or orc. oh anaes ae oar sm 13,522 6,293/4,604 11689 1/943 1,573 "8 ’987| '793| 531 "382| "133 
IVERITACE crt cite sinless 39,125] 182 10} :172)2,023'3,922/4,964] 9,782/8,008/5,857|/3,312)1,075 
Wife present....- eae ,970| 171 10 ae 1,955'3 787 4, 172 9:448 7,642 5571 3,174/1,050 
Wife absent........ p55 1% este 68 334) 366| 286) 138] 25 


A 46 "33 8 166} 156] 115) 66) 11 
6 =e Fd a 168} 210) 171) (72) 14 


90) 207) 4 
7|. 82) 90] 223) 272) 198) 84) © 3L 


Separated . 
Other. 
Widowed..,. , é 
MEG ORGOO aie ais cre Neleialse Sia 3 990 Speaate 


3 
MOORGIE oie wires hats ee etsy 60,250|6,606/4,481/|2,125|5,386|5,952/6,310/11,584/9,510|7,404/4,999)\2,499 
“Ln CR pee, See nese cae 10,962|5,668!4,244/1,424/1,569 *690| 448] °799] '647| 517] 405] (219 
BRT TOC feisae casein: Niewe arotaly' 40,327| 914| 232] 682!3,735|5,084/5,589| 9,938/7,551/4,822|2,203) 491 
Husband present........... 37,570| 777) 190) 587|3, te 4'699|5,250| 9,316|7,101/4,546|2,108| 459 
Husband absent............- 2,757) 137) 42) 95 385| 339] 622) 450) 276) 95) 32 
Separatedisien.: ess eoee 1,400) 33 TH 26 ig2 185} 185} 360) 252) 137) 62 4 
Husband in Armed Forces. 414 69 30 39| 171 80 37 45 7 5: ear |e 
ther 943) 35 5} 30] 68] 120) 117) 217] 191] 134) 33) 28 
Widowed MG DOG conte Sie ean verso < 15] 37| 80] 447/1,026/1,892/2,326)1,772 
Divorced 1,366| 24 5 io} 67| 141] 193; 400] '286| 173] 65|- 17 


HOUSEHOLDS AND MARRIED COUPLES, UNITED STATES 


Households Married Couples 
Date "| In house- . With own Without ownl 
Number | holds Average Total |nhousehold househotd 
April, 1940........ 34,948,666! 128,427,069 3.67 28,517,000] 26,571,000} 1,946,000) 6.8% 
March, 1950... .... 43,554,000] 146,8 ‘000 3.37 36,091,000} 34,075,000} 2,016,000 5.6 
April, 1953...>.... 6,828, 153.577,000 32.8 37,106,000) 35,560,000] 1,546,000 4.2 
Ap! 1 Ree ae 46,893.000/ 156.443.000 3.34 37,346,000] 35,875,000 471,000 3.9 
April, 1955....... 47:788,000, 159,507,000 3.34 37,570,000] 36,266,000 ,304,000 3.5 
March, 1956...... 48,735,000| 162,343,000 3.33 38,306,000! 37,043,000! 1,263,000 3.3 
Number of households April 1954. Urban 31,408,000; Rural nonfarm 9,991,000; Rural farm 5,493,000. 


Average Future Lifetime in United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Life table values for year 1953 


oo 
Average remaining lifetime? 


Age Number White Non-white = 


interyal ~ living! All a | ee 
Races Male Female Male Female 


100,000 68.8 66.8 72.9 59.7 64.4 
97,215 69.8 67.7 73.6 61.7 66.1 
96,721 66.1 64.0 69.8 58.3 62.6 
96,458 61.3 59.2 65.0 53.5 57.8 
96,194 56.5 54.4 60.1 48.8 53.0 
95,694 51.7 49.8 55.3 44.2 48.3 
95,032 47.1 45.2 50.5 39.9 43.7 
94,340 42.4 40.6 45.7 35.7 39.3 
93,493 37.8 35.9 40.9 31.6 35.0 
92,281 33.2 31.4 36.2 27.6 30.9 
90,420 28.9 27.0 31.7 23.8 26.9 

,556 24.7 23,0 27.3 20.4 23.4 
83,231 20.9 19.2 23.0 17.5 20.3 
77,233 17.3 15.8 19.0 14.9 17.4 
68,963 14.0 12.9 15.3 12.7 14.7 
57,983 11.2 10.3 12.0 11,2 12.9 
45,456 8.6 7.9 OL 9.5 10.8 
30,617 6.5 6.1 6.7 8.0 9.1 
16,487 5.1 4.7 5.1 6.9 7.6 


10f 100,000 born alive, number living at beginning of age interval. 
2Average number of years of life remaining at beginning of age interval. 


~~. 2 —— TT = _ a , ee ae 


322 United States—Population, Urban and Rural; White and Non-white 
Wes. Population, Urban and Rural,.1950° = 


ource: Bureau of the Census 

\ According to the revised definition adopted for the Census of 1950, the urban population 
: comprises ail persons living in (a) places of 2,500 inhabitants or more incorporated as cities, Lee 
and villages, (h) incorporated towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more except in New England, New York, = 
~*~ Wisconsin, where “‘towns’’ are simply minor civil divisions of counties, (c) the densely settled ur _ 

fringe, including both incorporated and unincorporated areas, around cities of 50,000 or more, and ( ) 
unincotporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more outside any urban fringe. The remaining population 
is classified as rural. According to the old definition, the urban population had been limited to all per- 
sons living in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more and in areas (usually minor civil di- 
visions) classified as urban under special rules relating to population size and density. 


Regio Per cent ||Region, division, Per cent 
Aan On Urban Rural urban sion: State Urban Rural 


United States , |96,467,686|54,229,675 64.0 
Regions: 70.2 
Northeast........ 31,373,200] 8,104,786 79.5 59.9 
North Central... .|28,490,932}15,969,830 64.1 — aoe 
BOUT ctcraiste.s-2ys.> 6 22,955,762|24,241,326 48.6 70, 
hs Bees Sei erate’, ors, 13,647,792) 5,913,733 69.8 57.9 i 
lortheast:...... ; 
New England..... 7,101,511] 2,212,942 76.2 62.6 
Middle ‘Atlantic. . |24,271,689| 5,891,844 80.5 FRABG sree a's. 69.0 
North Central:.. Dist. of Columbia. 802,178 5 100.0 - 
East North Central 2 185,713 Oeeas sone ae fa B ariaie ag ae is i 
Pentel) 7,806, fae N. Carolina... 2. 1,368,101] 21693'828| 33.7 
South Atlantic... .|10,391,163/10,791,172 49.1 S. Carolina....... 777,921) 1,339,106 36.7 
East South Georgia..... ...+.| 1,559,447) 1,885,131 45.3 
Central........ 4,484,771] 6,992,410 39.1 Florida. . «-+-| 1,813,890] 957,415 65.5 
West South East South 
Centralc.... 8,079,828] 6,457,744 55.6 Central: 
: Kentucky....... 36.8 
2,785,888} 2,289,110 54.9 ‘Tennessee. 44,1 
10,861,904| 3,624,623 75.0 os 
472,000] 441,774 Olid > 
; 226,436 57.5 
t 612 240,135 36.4 33.0 
3,959,239 731,275 84.4 54.8 
21 124,684 84.3 51.0 
Connecticut...... 1,558,642 448,638 77.6 62.7 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York....,.,|12,682,446| 2,147,746 85.5 43.7 
New Jersey...... 4,186,207 649,122 86.6 42.9 
Pennsylvania..... 7,403,036] 3,094,976 70.5 49.8 
West North 62.7 
Central 50.2 
Minnesota 54.5 55.5 
Owa..... 47.7 65.3 
Missouri 61.5 57.2 
N. Dakota 26.6 
8. Dakota 33.2 1,503,166 875,797 63.2 
Nebraska...... 46.9 819,318 702,023 53.9 
KRADBAS. wk ee 62.1 8,539,420] 2,046,803 80.7 
U. S. Population Urban, Rural, White and Non-white ~ 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
rr White \ Non-white 
Census year F 
REBASPA Native Ponsian Negro | Indian wana: Chinese aes 
Total 
BODO ie cise . |150,697,361)/124, 780,860) 10,161,168]15,042,286] 343.410] 141,768) 117,629] 110,240 
Urban....... .| 96, ,686| 78,267,570] 8,488,865] 9,392,608 56,108} 100,735} 109,434 52, 
Rural nonfarm,, .| 31,181,325] 27,350,570}. 1,119,769] 2,491,377] 178.678 14,260 5,844 20,827 
Rural farm...,... 23,048,350) 19,162,720 52,534) 3,158,301} 108,624 26,773 2,351 37,047 
etree sesttiareie|s'6's Je. 6.0 131,669,275) 106,795,732|11,419,138)12,865,518] 333,969] 126,947] 77,504| 50,467 
MOO rinse teratele Sea kl ave 74,833,239] 61,952,802] 5,176,390] 7,298,722] 178,824 76,649 77,008 72,844 
DO RIDBIN soars eo wia'aan as 46,891,782] 37,994,340] 4,255,554! 4,449,766 0,256 53,458 71,656 36,752 
Burl ia] $areaiol Aner Stueed Lag aiel Sete] Shel eee) at 
Chveres 078, O71, 5 592, : ,478| 22,641 
.| 66,061,592) 53,437,533] 6,011,015 


1 

1 575 5 

6,269,038} 171,427) 71,967) 57,389] 43,223 
75,864,122) 62,828,058] 4,984,778 Tees artes 65,119} 40,621] 37,396 

1 


49,575,904! 40,273,230] 4\233,311| 4'942'842| 25° 47,277| 37,778] 15,614 
8s) asters) fags! Lege] ae eis SH) Na te 
LUIS Ak eae 65,607,683! 53,358,199! 5,408/123| 6/596.480| 162'542| 54°980 20,118 1398 
UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, APRIL 1, 1950 
Negro Negro N 
State State Popula- State popula- State pocuies 
= tion tion tion 
1 Alabama . TOWAS he e's 19,692]|Nevada...... 4,302/|S. Dakota 
Arizona. « 4||Kansas,.....- 73,158||N. Hampshire. "731||Tennessee. .. . 530,608 
Arkansas. Kentucky.... 201,921||New Jersey... 318,565||Texas........ 977,458 
California. -.: Louisiana.....|  $82,428||New Mexico. | 8,408/|Utah, 0.0.22, 2,729 
Colorado... 0177 Maine. . ‘| gghi22l New York... .] | 918,191|/Vermont. <<<. "443 
Delaware. i Massachusetts TZATUIN. ArOtRT oe 1,047,368 Ween TeAaat 
Dist, of Col.) Michigan... . : Vir 14,86 
porids. Saisrsace anne. nee ; 28/182 
eres. ssissippi. .. 1 ming : : 
Tnols=<211:| gas aae] Maneaty-<-:]  2009Rs| Remnavivanig| ogsang|| "| ee 
Indiana...... 174,168|'Nebraska..... 19,234lls. Caroheace: gea'gee Totel treo} 


a”. 


Pe 
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U.S. Population, White and Non-white by States, 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


State 


Male 


Native 
white of 
foreign 
or mixed 
parentage 


32,565 
0. 


All classes White Non-white 
Female Male Female © Male Female 
1,559,103 1,032,714 469,926 512, 
370,528 330,216 48,843 16338 
743,614 207,920 220,084 
4,939,566 356,06: 14,987 
650,256 14,893 3,543 
27,385 566 
22,314 21,893 
135,181 * 149,132 
294,422 R574 
505,9. 051 
3, 3,328 
324,303 341,815 
6,917 88,795 
11,169 10,358 
38,165 17. 
99,897 102,319 
427,252 58 
1,642 +2 
193,893 194,133 
151 8,86 
228,747 225,194 
15,0: 13,738 
481,111 509,171 
144,166 154,894 
10,008 8,978 
12,294 11, 
306 4,819 
553 4} 
158,887 164,857 
25,987 98! 
449,791 508,306 
527,26 +343, 
5,791 5,397 
256,147 262,258 
98,232 102,593 
13,173 04 
312,787 331,377 
76 ll 
396,967 426,655 
12,366 11,870 
255,981 275,480 
479,992 504,668 
6,629 5,324 
297 262 
368,822 368,303 
35,772 26,695 
58,017 57,253 
5 3 21,938 19,947 
135,676 3,958 362 
75,864,122 | 67,129,192 | 67,812,836 7,704,047 | 8,051,286 
United States Foreign White Stock by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Native Native 
Foreign- Foreign- white of Foreign- white of 
State born State born foreign State born foreign 
white white or mixed white or mixed 
parentage parentage 
Ala.. 13,813 713,699 1,559,220 7,503 16,645 
Ariz. 45,594 603,735 1,363,730 30,767 142,985 
9 ae 9,28! 210,23 12,410 5,065 36,145 
Calif. 985,333 8,314 16.955 276,645 655,635 
Colo. 58,98 92,050 311,815 29,844 105,315 
Conn... 97,859 43,119 125,065 28,753 67,670 
Dela... 13,844 57,273 241,895 35,070 93,850 
D. of C 39,497 10,530 26 191,001 442,420 
15, eae 22,731 58,134 133,530 34,586 76,235 
8 ee 16,730 630,761 1,382,895 218,234 841,115 
Idaho... 9,407 17,33) 43,28. 3,2) 0,2 
cy) ee 83,277 2,500,429 4,303,345 ———_—___—__|—_—___—— 
Ind.... 100,63! 16,13 30,200 Total.| 10,161,168 | 23,589,485 
Iowa 84,582 49,232 192,210 
Kan. 38,577 443,158 1,135,390 
Reve e 16,068 18,906 65,555 ||Total foreign 
La 28,884 83,612 white stock........ 33,750,653 


Area and Population of the World by Continents 
Midyear--1955 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations 


Continent 


PATDIOR is soa ae 
America, North.... 
America, South... . 


*One square kilometer (Km? 
1Including land area and inland waters, b 


R shown separately below. 


inhabited islands. 


2Including Turkey, but excluding USS 
Excluding USSR shown separate 


Continent 


220,000,000 |/Oceania,,..... rin 
238,000,000 ||USSR.......+55++ 
10,000 


Area! Estimated 
(km 2) * population 
30,284,000 
24,228,000 
17,850,000 124,000, 

7,049,000 | 1,481,000,000 

4,928,000 411,000,000 


World... 5 %.2% 


) is equivalent to 0.386 square miles. 
ut excluding uninhabited polar regions and some un- 


Area! Estimated 
(km 2) * population 
8,557,000 14,500,000 
20,403,000 200,200,000 
133,299,000 | 2,689,000,000 


ly and European part of Turkey included in Asia. 


Swe- 


tugal | mania| SP9in| gen 


s4. Rue 
State 9 bz 

10 86 
22 212 
2 64 
15,134] 6,299 
20 238 
2,448 7380 
Delaware......... 13 129 
Dist. of Col....... 59 340 
ot 171) 1,473 
= 99 114 
SRIMENGS Sinceris o's s066,5 bn 15 63 
OT See 90} 6,384 
ES Se 31; 1,805 
LOT pec ae 6 132 
Kansas........... 4 73 
Kentucky...... 6 113 
Louisiana......... 47 116 
Jt eee 63 31 
Maryland......... 92 595 
Massachusetts... .. 20,042] 1,007 
Michigan...... . 136) 6,423 
Minnesota........ 8} 1,249 
Mississippi........ 10 34 
Missouri.......... 19} 1,273 
Montana......... 6 196 
Nebraska......... 7 203 


Totals....... a) 


Por- Ru- Swe- 
tugal |mania| SP@!n|] gen 


23 620 55) 9,285 
9 27 65 949 


54,337| 84,952| 45,565|324,944 


Bs oh 
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2 e e 
Country of Birth of Foreign-born Whites 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) * 
France| Se? |Greece| HUA lana | Itaty | Lith-| Mexi-|N©€®-| Nor- | Po- 
‘age a (Eire) vania) ©oO" lianas | WY | Jand 
355} 1,594 850 264 327 1,436 80 125 87 156 422 
, 363) 1,825 600 570 660 1,600 234| 24,917 204 298 969 
ArKansas...... 180} 1,862 250 111 202 670 72 553 82 70 657 
California.....| 18,447] 70,791| 14,330] 13,453] 28,405) 104,215] 3,856/162,309] 12,270] 15,780 23,776 
Colorado...... 802} 5,821] 1,043 692) 1,600 6,329 217) 5,275 568 737) 1,773 
Connecticut...| 2,591) 17,036] 3,431] 8,685] 19,865 74,270) 10,081 158 654] 1,782) 34,530 
Delaware...... 173} 1,114 374 233) 1,103 3,031 100 38 58 100} 2,151 
Dist. of Col....} 1,208} 3,010) 2,087 558| 2,067 4,422 467 325 293 347) 2,346 
Plorida..,.....| 2,077] 11,134] 2,849} 8,488) 3,224 8,087 886 431] 1,196} 1,431] 5,203 
Georgia...... > 373} 2,396 956 “185 437 638 125 132 101 76| 1,113 
1 CE 260| 1,823 306 105 376 633 19 326 296} 1,147 148 
Tllinois.. 6,529) 96,517) 17 410} 19,020] 36,075 83,556] 33,049) 12,463) 8,973) 15,684/111,376. 
Indiana 1,401} 13,801] 4,032} 6,703} 2,352 5,508] 2,002} 3,222} 1,525 553} 11,883 
Towa... 793| 22,774| 1,407 319) 2,066 2,908 601; 1,253] 6,078} 5,531] 1,402 
Kansas...... 684) 7,183 394 244 963 1,214 100} 4,204 262 341| 1,186 
Kentucky..... 409] 3,949 399 318 667 1,067 134 82 96 53 626 
Louisiana.....}' 1,521} 2,467 497 312 709 7,678 79) 1,106 263 376 955 
Maine. 5 334 997 758 87| 2,058 2,008 883 40 66 381| 1,073 
Maryland..... 1,118] 12,563} 2,467} 1,518) 2,811 9,942} 2,998 193 520 779) 8,637 
Massachusetts 4,848] 15,439) 14,511] 1,175|.81,214] 101,548) 18,559 324] 1,723) 4,207| 46,597 
Michigan. .| 3,632] 45,323] 9,273) 18,818] 9,958 38,937| 7,776] 5,235) 20,215) 4,071) 81,595 
Minnesota, i 845} 26,459] 1,565) 1,508) 2,693 4,496 992 950} 3,512] 33,477] 8,308 
Mississippi . 170 808 283 50 173 1,023 87 259 58 55 336 
Missouri...... 1,285] 18,337) . 1,989} 3,481) 4,181 10,695 754| 2,057 456 325} 5,922 
Montana...... 386} 3.025 530 414) 2,003 1,767 85 693 786) 5,228 788 
Webraska..... 271| 13,276 555 353] 1,058 2,622 621) 1,673 319 635} 2,393 
Nevada....... 605 712 400) 51 270 1,985 22 786 T7 148 115 
N. Hampshire 340} 1,474] 2,632 2,414 1,416 844 34 145 302) 2,817 
New Jersey. 7,405| 75,823] 6,384) 30,731] 33,113} 150,680} 7,910 598} 10,580] 5,860) 69,404 
New Mexico. 252 957 408 202 934 30] 9,666 107 167 
New York. 28,185|270,661| 36,757| 65,276|182,581| 503,175} 20,656) 4,138] 13,393) 33,073|254,065 
N. Carolina. 352| 1,878] 1,472 149 311 553 153 96 307 98 704 
N. Dakota 114} 4,195 180 830 417 96 88 Ta 341) 13,268 981 
ORIG oi: ce aa as 3,551] 48,528] 10,271] 43,410) 11,146 56,593} 6,238] 1,824) 1,530) 1,289] 41,820 
Oklahoma... 408] 3,202 417 184 358 805 124) 1,196 105 128 724 
Oregon....... 838] 7,930] 1,230 743) 2,179 3,581 299 618] 1,010] 5,318] 1,312 
Pennsylvania..| 6,550] 59,532] 10,474] 32,134] 44,844] 163,359) 20,432] 1,374] 1,219] 2,024) 87,947 
Rhode island. . 1,601} 2,573} 1,050 193] 8,126 24,380 603 53 120 332) 5,336 
8. Carolina.... 161 816 812 50 202 228 53 28 42 55 458 
109} 5,248 222 151 457 202 58 112} 1,547} 5,524 381 
286| 1,932 525 213 328 1,552 113 145 75 103 998 
1,656} 15,380} 1,919 932) 2,384 5,059 390/196,077 699 928] 3,914 
248] 3,334) 1,682 99 320. 1,750 24| 1,396] 2,336] 1,236 148 
188 668 180 149 627 1,766 96 17 29 85) 1,010 
808} 3,916] 1,717 645 948 2,087 444 145 342 381 1,737 
1,458} 12,928] 2,392 770) + 3,903 7,566 649} 1,546] 3,230) 23,304]. 2,922 
413} 1,872] 1,724) 2,316 393 8,557 521 177 61 55| 3,250 
1,044] 58,526|* 2,476; 6,006) 1,808 9,663} 3,136] 1,067) 4,152) 14,663] 24,446 
297 922 613 148 383 858 25) 1,049 64 393 363 
107,924|984,331|169,083|268,022|504,961|1,427,145|147,765|450,562|102,133|202,294|861,184 
Switz- U.S. | Yugo-)All coun- Switz- Yugo-|All coun- 
ptate erland| S.R. static tries* State erland U.S.S.R. slavia | tries* 
Alabama...... 92 684 134 13,813 || Nevada....... 253 173 267 10,530 
Arizona.....%- 260| 1.756 540 45,594 || N. Hampshire., 98} 1,399 34 58,134 
Arkansas...... 278 330 74 9,289 || New Jersey.... 5,711) 50,620 2,646 630,761 
California..... 15,143] 66,552] 13,801 985,333 || New Mexico... 87 231 |: 293 17,336 
Colorado...... 663] 9,306] 1,874] 58,987|| New York..... 12,276/353,835 | 10,097] 2,500,429 
Connecticut...| 1,456] 21,180 566| . 297,859 || N. Carolina,... 89 640 80 16,134 
57| 1,193 42 13,844 ||N. Dakota. ... 143] 12,393 81 49,232 
390] 5,994 199 S949 TOROS. SF ne Caw 3,617) 23,114 | 26,089 443,158 
874| 12,585] - 432 122,731 || Oklahoma..... 242) 2,008 76 18,906 
90| 1,553 50 16,730 || Oregon........ 2,465} 5,645 | 1,139 83,612 
587 946 277 19,407 || Pennsylvania..}| 3,015} 80,541 | 21,412 776,609 
3,835} 59,753] 19,146 783,277 || Rhode Island. . 160} 4,678 42 113,264 
751| 3,591 5,009 100,630 || S. Carolina.... 40 479 24 7,503 
838] 2,774 920 84,582 ||S. Dakota..... 253) 4,423 98 30,767 
597| 4,315 1,592 838,577 || Tennessee..... 220) 1,321 47 15,065 
Kentucky..... 397) 1,038 112 16,068 || Texas......... 844) 4,592 479 276,645 
Louisiana..,.. 136} 1.018 427 28,984 )| Utah. sic... 972 231 496 29,844 
Maine.....0.. 66) 1.527 21 74,342 || Vermont...... 139 501 17 28,753 
Maryland..... 509| 13,570 354 84,440 || Virginia....... 257| 3,056 158 35,070 
Massachusetts.} 1,009) 52,353 249 713,699 || Washington...}| 2,360} 8,168 2,998 191,001 
Michigan......| 1,709} 30,804] 11,453} 603,735 || West Virginia. . 188] 1,372 | 1,616] 34,586 
Minnesota..... 946) 8,493 5,678 210,231 || Wisconsin..... 4,695) 11,941 7,597 218,234 
Mississippi. , 26 456 152 8,314|| Wyoming..... 132} 1,062 604 13,290 
Missouri...... 1,505] 10,208} 2, 8 ett 
A chete 4 3,423 am i 
arianks: es me 7,019 519| 57,273|| Totals...... 71,515/894,844 |143,956|10,161,168 


United States—Population of Foreign-born Whites 


*Totals for All Countries include foreign-born white population as follows—Other Europe, 86,375; 
other batnenica; 120,297; All Other Population 69,658 and Not Reported 17,115. 


326 United Sita Population F Foreign 
White Stock in United States Cities 


Foreign 
b 8 Cities with over 100,000 Foreign-born White 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) ey 


Cleve- Los New 
Country Boston | Chicago tand Detroit Angeles York 
eee 3,767 5,4 1,536 7,334 7,744 1,977 
AUINIKIAS os. es ave fe 8,473 Pace = 5 256 
Ta ee eee * a 
Daoeiranch 2,905 2/06 7,003 2,440 5,105 
Canada—other 24,654 14,874 3,904 56,817 25,529 30,755 
2 Oe 229 4 16,350 4,150 2,498 130 
ies: 371 071 204 1143 2'867 6,707 
England ae 5,396 15,189 4,827 17.018 19,476 53.614 
eee 9 2/987 489 1,616 "439 | 20,461 
oa *8 3,589 56.635 | 9,629 | 17,046 | 14.902 | 185,467 
it 13/638 | 15,978 9,303 6.113 | _ 51,968 
27,737 | 29,804 4. 5,458 "693 | 141,723 
25/315 | 54954} 15,630 | 24496 | 16,055 ; 
: 23.611 "341 3/692 2'079 | 13,599 
vote an | ast | “Noes | sai 
4,642 : i 
Sore re it | MB) Be] ae] aes 
0,198 i ; 
5,918 ; 18,200 44,611 12'860 | 179'878 
2 5 
$89 5,105 2,115 3,723 3,313 | 29.409 
3,094 7.884 "525 | 14,182 ‘800 4 
36 166 593 1,264 | 12,183 
2,533 | 31,104 9 2,438 6.577 | 20,424 
1.772 398 610 1/859 
21,686 | 52/879 7,618,| 19,159 | 34,109 | 314,603 
10,481 "446 5.431 236 
: 691 1348 369 1/001 4'493 | 38,295 
Qther Europe. 2,036 4/444 816 3/984 1.706 | 13,961 
other and not 
reported..... pa 845 2,840 594 1,372 3,105 | 11,332 
Total Foreign- |} |] ——-- |] | qg_joi i i—|— | — 
born White...| 144,092 526,058 132,799 276,470 247,054 [1,784,206 | 232,587 


Native White of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 


Foreign parentage.) 195,450 | 793,200 | 203,275 |-317,985 | 265,595 |1,972,200 | 361,805 119,565 

Mixed parentage. . 82/500 | 309,910 72,720 169,975 164,720 | "687,735 143,620 72,645 | 
Father foreign. . 45,155 | 213,225 49,095 110,140 104,815 | 459,890 92,640 48,435 
Mother foreign. 37,345 96,685 23,625 59,835 59,905 | 227,845 50,980 24,210 / 


Total Foreign 
White Stock.,.| 422,042 11,629,168 | 408,794 | 764,430 | 677,369 |4,444,141 | 738,012 | 312,603 


Nativity and Parentage of Foreign White Stock 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Country of origin based on international boundaries as formally recognized by the United States 


Native white Native white 
Country of Foreign-born| of foreign Country of Foreign-born! of foreign 
origin white or mixed origin white or mixed 
parentage parentage 
PREETI 5 sss es « 18v,024 239,525 Northern Ireland... . 15,398 29,390 
UC hy 408,785 816,465 ORWEY ons uaa died 202,294 652,380 
Belgium. mass 52,891 85,500... || Poland .. <u... «tecens 861,184 1,925,015 
Canada-French. ... 238,409 519,495 Portuwal’ 255. aes 54,337 117,675 
Canada-other....... 756,153 1,468,325 Rumania........... 84,952 130,100 
Czechoslovakia, . : 278,268 705,890 Scotland. . “ae 244,200 463,325 
15y:s) hor): 1 107,897 318,710 Spain... 5 69,4 
England and Wales. . 584,615 1,443,230 Sweden.... 324,944 864,695 
HinIands ea 95,506 172,370 te ae : 51 215,660 
BPANGC. 2.0... cree 107,924 253,665 ||U.8.S. R. ‘ 894,844 1,647,420 
Germany ys ies s 984,331 3,742,615 Sodan ties ye 143,956 239,920 
KNOCCG Fists a 169,083 195,235 Other America...... 120,297 101,240 
Hungary . Sang 268,022 437,080 Other Europe....... 86,375 128/030 
Pane (Bire)... ss. i aoe ah ae aRe All adie and not re- ie 
ayo RT a ; , 5 E or eee Saat a ; 157, 
ex! OAM: areata aise 50,562 891,98 Die Ara ie ’ ’ , 
Netherlands |)!" *' 102/133 272) ‘335 ee wrnabapeeg See i 
Native White of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 
i Total Male Female 
Foreign parentage. 14,824,095 7,199,565 cf ot 
Mixed parentage. 8,765,390 4'233'405 § Tos 
Father foreign Rate 5,748,235 f Bt 090 2 370, 145 
Mother foreign. .....56. 005. 3,017,155 5,315 1,561,840 
RROD MR Cri rabies ty ig sTo a 6 tisov lo) avers, 5.2 23,589,485 11,432,970 12,156,515 
nn ee EEO 2,9700 12, 156,515) 


Farm Population of the United States 


Source: Bureau of ne Census and the Bureau of Agricultural =conomtes ae 


Year Popula- Popula- Year P la- - 
(April) tion gay fon (April) * Son (gsi See 
POL Ons eieas 32,161,000 |/1947....... 27,124,000 ||1952 S 24,28. 
30,547,000 ||1948. -| 25,903,000. |11953. 2.22. 33'679;000 
6 eden 25,4 .495,000 9. -| 25,954,000 |}/1954,...... 21,890.000 
he ae 5,295, 000 25,058,000 ||1955....... »158,000 
Roevet hayes 26,483,000 24" 160; 000 '11956.......| 22,257,000 


United States—Population Density, Center, Indian 327 


Density of Population per sq. mi. by States—Land Area Only 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Ala.. 35.7 45. 59. .4]1Okla, 111.4) 2972 32 
Alaska. 21 2. 4 3. 25 .4|]Oregon 4.3 8.2 158 
iz.. 11 2. “ 5 237.1)|Pa..... 140.6 194.5 233. 
Ark.. 25.0 33.4 36.3 349.0 79.2 §96.2||P. R....| 2278.5) %379.7, 645. 
Calif... 9.5 22.0 67.5 42.1 63.8} 111.7|)|R.1.....] 401.6) 966.4; 748.5 
Calif... 5.2 9,1 12.8 21.7 29.5 37.31/S. 44.0 55.2 69.9 
Conn. 188.5] 286.4; 409.7 33.5 38.6 46.1||S. 5.2 8.3 8.5 
Dell.. 94.0} 113.5) 160.8 45.2 49.5 57.1 48.5 56.1 78.8 
D.C...| 4,645.3] 7,292.9|13,150.5 1.7 3.8 4.1 11.6 17.8 29.3 
Fla... 9.6 17. 51.1 13.9 16.9) 17.3 3.4 5.5 8.4 
Ga... 87.7 49. 58.9 4 7 1.5 37.7 38.6 40.7 
Hawaii 224.0 339.9 78.0 45.6 49.1 59.1 46.1 57.4 83.2 
Idaho.. 1.9 5. Tl 250.7] 420.0) 642.8 7.8 20.3 35.6 
Tilinois. 86.1 115.7 155.8 1.6 2.9 5.6 39.9 60.9 83.3 
Indiana 70.1 81.3 108.7 one, 152.5] 217.9 309.3 37.4 47.6 62.8 
Towa. 40.2 43. 46.8 OLA 38.9 62.5 82.7 9 2.0 3.0 
Kan. 18.0 21.6 23.2 IN: Diva 4,5 9.2 8.8 
é 53.4 60.1 73.9 Ohio... 102.1 141.4 193.8 25.6 35.5] 50.7 


4Based on combined figures for Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory for 1900. 

2Density figures based on gross area. 

Number of inhabitants per sq. mi. in U. S. (1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 7.3; 
(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.4; (1880) 16.9; (1890) 21.2; (1900) 25.6; (1910) 30.9; 
(1920) 35.5; (1930) 41.3; (1910) 44.2; (1950) 50.7. 

The over-all growth in population in the first half of the 1950 decade was about 13,400,000. Thus, 
in 5 years, 1950-55, the increase in population has been half as large again as the gain during the 
entire decade of the 1930’s and more than two-thirds as large as the record growth of 19,300,000 
during the 10-year period from 1940 to 1950. The rise in density is marked by the steady increase 
in large industrial centers, and the migration to the West Coast. 


. Position of the Center of Population 


Source: Bureau of Census 
Wiles Darin 
Movement in Miles During 


North West Preceding Decade 
Year| Lati- | Longi- | Approximate Location by Important Towns —— ———— 

tude tude rect 

Line | West |North|South 
° , w ° ’ a 
1790. .|39 16 30/76 11 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, NUK T  jaites o arteueiai ahve: scone||e'e, sotealats||(e abt 170] eee A 
1800. .|39 16 6/76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md.........++-s 40.6 t 
1810. .|39 11 30|77 37 12/40 aes RomNaS by west of Washington, D.C.| 36.9 
B. 
1820. .|39 5 42|78 33 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va.1..,.....+.-| 50.5 
1830..|38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va.!.| 40.4 
1840. .|39 2 0/80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.!.........-| 55.0 
1850. .|38 59 -0|81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.! 54.8 
1860. .|39 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio. 80.6 
1870. .|39 12 0|83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio.. 44,1 
1880..|39 4 -8|84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.).| 58.1 
1890. .|39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind...........++-++ 48.6 
1900. .|39 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind..........-. 14.6 
1910. .]39 10 12/86 32 20|In the city of Bloomington, Ind........... Hhee|) e890) 
1920,./39 10 21/86 43 15/8 are south-southeast of Spencer, Owen County, on 
TAGE echo, tess cater eIaN a Meee fa oceusiin vale wine a eresstans 4 

1930.. |39 6|3 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, Ind. 23.6 


3 45/87 8 
1940..|38 56 54/87 22 35/2 miles southeast by east of Carlisle, Haddon 


(a 
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Ind. 
1950..|38 50 21/88 9 33/8 miles north-northwest of Olney, Richland 
County, TWD ecco oe rule ep olaie seins oe ae sles wialelaie 


1west Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec, 31, 1862, and admitted as a State June 19, 1863. 


American Indian Population by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


State | 1950 | 1940 State | 1950 | 1940 State | 1950 | 1940 State | 1950 ) 1940 
23| 464 733 23,344] 23,947 
55,076 1,165 339 
27 44 2,736| 1,103 
18,675 1,801 4,201) 3,611 
,360 1,251 30 16 
201 73 1,0 198 
14 769 13,816] 11,394 
190 6,282 60 25 
690 12,528 12,196} 12,265 
106 1 3,237 fi 
3,537 3 |= er 
62 16,841 . |343,410|333,969 
223||Neb 401 ; 
jans—(1930) 332,397; (1920) 244,437; (1910) Shoshonean embraces Bannock, Comanche, Hopi, 
o6e adie 900) 237 196: (1890) 248,253. Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. 
The Indian population in 1492 was estimated Siouan—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, Ponca 
at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. and others. 


i ho, Black- : 
feet een een ie NSwar Wickapoo, Fox, Shaw- Indian land holdings were about 56,000,000 acres 
nee, Ottawa Delaware, Gros Ventres, Menominee in 1949. In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The 
ap ecw ees avai fiifortie!*Bolsrader Merida, idaho, Towa, fan 
ajo adiLor: : » » ’ 2 = 
Tey aaa ence tagindes Dvetne and ope sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
i tock takes in Iroquois, Wyandot, - Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 


Iroquoian 8s y 
i Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
See ean Hoaides Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 


and Seminole. Wyoming. 


ee )- a a 
United States—Jewish Population by Countries; 
sea Jewish Population ging 


$ : Compilations from latest available data. 
Jewish Year Book Volume 57 (1956) and the Jewish Saisie = 
1951-55 51-55 


2 ... | 5,200,000]|@urope (ine. Asiatic 
Pie oe ae USSR ani Turkey)..| 3,445,000] New Zealand........ 
(ODUCT RSS oie one perencag 230,000 222 = 9 |) Ce Re eae = es 


AS ae 632,000!'Asia.......--...--2-% prrrrrar 6 i Bo 


Country | 1951-55 Country 1951-55 1951-55 
‘Purkey!......| 60,000 300 
E Turkey!...... 60,000), 
Albania. . a 300/| Yugoslavia. . . 6,500 Sc Bed 
Austria... 10,100 : 3 on0 3°500 
Belgium...... 42,000 North America peor . 
Bulgaria... . . 6,500 Canada...... 230,000 3°000 
Czechoslovakia), 17,000||t hited States. 5,200,000 ree 12,000 
Finland... ;800 SouthoA ment 50,000 140,000 
Ge J, oul merica 5 ‘000 
Roraek 300,000 + 
Germany ei . 40000 
ipraltar..... 000 
Great Britain . 4 800 Se 2000 
ae 1'300|| Morocco? |. 240,000 
et ; oh 1 
oe Pie -500 
Luxemburg... * 
Netherlands. : odesia.. . ; Bibel 
Norway...... aren oe 4 000 
Porte epee 80,000 th Atri 110,000 
Rumania..... ae x ia and 
Bee Union. Pai New Zeland 
Byeden. i. 6,000||Australia. .... 53, 


Estimated Jewish Population in Selected Cities 
Source: American Jewish Year Book (1956) 


City 1949-55 City 1949-55 City | 1949-55 City | 1949-55 
wey 14,000||Casablanca.....+| 65,000] |Lydda......... 17,700] |Stockholm..... 6,000 
Sees ae 12,000]|Calcutta.....,. 2,500] |Manchester.....| 31,000||Sydney........ 22,000 
PACRORS mei. ie ai.» 4,000||Florence....... 1,500} |Melbourne. .... 25, Teheran...... -| _30,000 
Beersheba...... 20,500||Haifa......... 158,000) |Milan........ . 6,000||Tel Aviv-Jaffa..| 363,000 
Belgrade....... ,500||Helsinki....... 1,350) |Montreal...... 92,000|/Toronto....... 74,000 
SORE Hs. bane é 6,000||Istambul....... 50,000) |Paris>......... 175,000||Trieste........ 1,500 
Bombay....... 18,000||Jerusalem...... 6,000) |Rio de Janeiro..| 45,000)/Turin.......... 2,700 
Bordeaux.....: ,000||Johannesburg...| 50,000) |Rome......... 12,000|/Vienna........ 000 
Brussels 20,000||La Paz........ ,500| |Sao Paulo...... 0,000 
(Of See) ,000||London (g’ter).. | 280,000! ISantiago....... 25,000 
U.S. JEWISH POPULATION IN LARGE CITIES 

(Oe 6,500) |Houston....... 16,500||N. Y. City environs: St.Paul. ssc. 10,500 
iene “epee 9,000} Indianapolis... . 8,000|| Mt. Vernon..| 15,000/|San Antonio.... 6,500 
Atlanta........| 11,000) |Jersey City... . 20,0 New Rochelle. 8,500/|San Diego... ... 6,000 
Atlantic City... 9,000) |Kansas City... . 22,000 White Plains.| 12,000||San Francisco..} 51,000 
Baltimore...... 78,000} |Long Beach, Cal, 7,000}|New Orleans. . . 9,200||Santa Monica. . 8,000 
Bayonne,,..... ,500} |LongBeach,N.Y. 8,750||Newark........ 56,800}|Scranton 
BOSOM css 140,000) |Los Angeles....| 325,000}|/Norfolk........ 7,500] |Seattle 
Bridgeport..... 14,000} |Louisville...... 2 Oakland....... 12,000] |Sp: 

alo j 10,000|/Omaha........ 6,500||Stamford 
Camden. : PPASSANG cs. cisie ss 12,000] |Syracuse 
Chicago.. 65,000/}|/Paterson....... 18,000) |Toledo 
Cincinnat: | 30,000/|Perth Amboy 5,000} |Trenton 
Cleveland. . 85,000] |Minneapolis,.. . 23,000/|Philadelphia. ‘Tucson. ... 
Columbus...... 7,200) |New Brunswick. 7,500/|Phoenix....... Washington, . 
DO CEC rai 14,000) |New Haven.... 20,000/|Pittsburgh..... Wilkes-Barre . 5,1 
Dayton,....... 5,500) |New York City.|2,050,000||Portland....... ,600||Wilmington.... 6,500 
Denver, . 16,000|| Manhattan...| 320,000)|Providence..... Worcester... ... 10,500 

Vay hoe nae 72,000|| Bronx....... 475,000||Richmond.,.... Yonkers....... , 

Detroit. ....... D Brooklyn....| 870,000||Rochester,..... Youngstown.... 5,500 
Hlizabeth...... 10,500) Queens. .....| 375,000/|Rockville Centre| — 7/5 
Hartford.......| 26,000) Richmond... . 10,000||St. Louis... .... 55,000 


Special Census of the City of Los Angeles, California 
Source: Bureau of the Census, February 25, 1956 
The total population of the city of Los Angeles, Los Angeles County, Calif., was 2,243,901, according 


to a special census of the Bureau of Census. This is an increase of 139,238, or 6.6% over 2,104,663 
on Sept. 26, 1953, and an increase of 273,543, or 13.9%, over 1,970,358 on April 1, 1950. 


Increase 
Race and sex February 24, April 1, 
| 1956 1950 Number Percent 
0 HTS Ey On ee 2,243,901 1,970,358 273,543 13.9 
LOM GaN NI rate ststac ay Mewynes eos 1,083,821 3,698 140,123 14.8 
ROI G Wicercna. wieasteine.: octane ciaieas 1,160,080 1,026,660 133,420 13.0 
LCT OS eA ee a a, 1,932,505 1,758,773 173,732 9.9 
ReGHe amine: wR UN Ie Te evs ree 931,717 839,216 92,501 11.0 
BIDET eit ata ecco ails Aocechon toch ake 1,000,788 919,557 81,231 8.8 
Negro........ 254,595 171,209 83,386 48, 
Male. 121,372 81,462 39,910 49° 
Female . 133,223 89,747 43,476 48.4 
Other races 56,801 40,376 16,425 4 
Alek teni 30,732 23,020 7,712 335 
Female 26,069 17,356 8,713 50.2 


| 


Places in the U. S. With Po 


Special censuses were taken after April 1, 1: 
they are listed with capes year indicated toa by aaa 

en an incor; 
fi include bo 
Island, and Vermont, 
incorpora’ 


12,939 


Auburn 
Bay Eaisetie, '54 4,184 
ar 28,445 


b. . 
Enterprise. . 


7,288 
Eufaula, ’55. 8,001 
Evergreen 3,454 
+F x 2,717 
Fairfield, '54 14,186 
Fairhope 13 
Fayette i 3,707 
lorala..... 2,713 
Florence, '55 27,465 
Foley, '55 2215 
Fort aoe 6,226 
5,725 
Parioadaids "56 «3,398 
Geneva..... "579 
Graysville, '56 2,590 
Greenville.. 6,781 
Guntersville, "56 6,131 
Haleyville.. 3,331 
Hartselle. 3,429 


Beale. cing 17,982 
Huntsville, '56 = 
Trondale, °55 2,800 


Jackson,.’54. 3,985 
Jacksonville. 4,751 
Jasper...... ,089 
Lanett..... 7,434 
*Langdale.. 2,721 
Leeds, "56 5,553 
Lipscomb. 2,550 
Marion..... 2,822 
*Merrimack. 3,035 
Midfield, ’56 3,362 
*Mignon.... ,053 
Mobile...., - 129,009 
Monroeville. 2,772 
Montgomery, » 106,525 
M'tn asa) "55 10,937 
Northport 3,885 
*Oakwood-Lincoln 
ills. 4,447 
2,802 
2,295 
.240 
Ozar 5,238 
erate City. 23,305 
Piedmont. . 749 
Prattville... 4,385 
Prichard... . 9,014 
Roanoke.... 5,392 
Russellville. . 6,012 
Scottsbore.. 4,731 
Selma...... 2,840 
*Shawmut 3,26 
Sheffield, 55 13,324 
Sylacauga.. 6 
Talladega, 56 17,670 
Tallassee.. W724 
Tarrant City 7,571 
MDD OY ses <r 8. eae 
Tuscaloosa. . 46,3 


96 
Tuscumbia, 55 8,193 
Tuskegee. 
Union eS prings 3.232 
*West End Anniston- 
Cobb Town 8 
*West Huntsville 8,221 
Wetumpka.. 3,813 


i 
ry 
vt 


in ae total. Thus in Connecticut. 


all figures for towns include their 
ted communities are designated by an teria ¢ 


Place 1950 
ARIZONA 
* 
*Amphitheater 12,664 
Avondale... 2,50. 
Bisbee...... 3,801 
Casa Grande 4,181 
Chandler 3,799 
lifton..... 3,466 
Coolidge.... 4,306 
Douglas 9,442 
4,652||Eloy....... 3,580 
a staff. . 7,663 
22,826]|Glendale. . 8,179 
267,583||Globe...... 6,419 
,927||*Kingman, "52 3,966 
3,323 CSA Sroeis 6 16,790 
Bee ae mise os: 4,329 
1,909}|*Miller Valley 2,953 
Sonar *Morenci. . 6,541 
515|| Nogales . 6,153 
3,982||*Pasqua Village- 
1,881 RIG? es 66 
5,074||Phoenix, ’53. 128,841 
Prescott. ... 176 
22, Wade Saffofd, '53. 4,274 
16,6041) *Sunnyslope. 4,420 
4,137||Tempe...... 7,684 
17,194||Tolleson. . . 3,04 
,363}|/Tucson, "53. 48,774 
4,353||*Wakefield. 8,906 
,269||*Warren. 61 
2,216||*West Yuma 4,741 
toes Winslow. 6,518 
ae Wunmia. oi... 9,145 
1668 ARKANSAS 
2,999)| Arkadelphia. 6,819 
15,043||Ashdown... 2,738 
rental 3 Batesville. 6,414 
4,424)|Benton, ’5: (825 
36,975||Bentonville, '56 3,495 
ere Blytheville, ’56 17,804 
2,803||Booneville, 55 2,63 
See otal's *Bradley 
5,075 Quarters 2,880 
4,398||Brinkley.... 4,173 
2,427||Camden, ’55. 16,622 
2,584||Clarendon... 2,54 
7,397)|Clarksville. . 4,343 
13,050}|Conway.... 8,610 
shee Crosset, '55.. 5,172 
2,039] |*Cullendale . 3,225 
2,995||De Queen 3,015 
6,847||Dermott. 3,601 
6,141||/De Witt 2,843 
cent Dumas..... 2,512 
2,910/|El Dorado, '54 24,477 
,740||Eudora. .-.. 3,072 
2,382||Fayetteville. 17,071 
Bs tees Fordyce. 3,754 
ee Forest City. 7,607 
in te Fort Smith, 55 56,312 
78,720|| Hamburg . 2,655 
1,724||Harrison, °55 5,617 
78,084 poles > ae 11,236 
ees Mope wa. - «ts ,60. 
3,187 Hot ‘Spring Ss. 29,307 
Jacksonville, °55 3,007 
etre. Jonesboro, '56 17,014 
2,376||Little Rock. 102,213 
,487|| McGehee, '55 4,348 
,178||Magnolia. 6,918 
‘601||Malvern, ’55 243, 
15;351}| Marianna. . 4,530 
,019 fete Tree 2,878 
2,664||Mena...... 4,445 
,084 Monticelio: 4,501 
4,168 Monn Bic, 5,483 
3,510|| Nashville. 3,548 
2,834||Newport. 6,254 
19,834 North Little 
Sassen Rock, '54. 49,588 
7,933||Osceola..... ,00 
6,269||Paragould 9,668 
9,298||Paris....... 3,731 
1,011||Piggott..... 2,558 
6,833]|Pine Bluff 37,162 
7,055|| Pocahontas... 3,84 
27,493||Prescott. ... 3,96! 
5,515||Rogers. . . - - 4,962 
3,937||Russellville.. 8,166 
3,107||Searey, '53. 6,445 
Siloam Springs 3,270 
55 Oe priests "56 7328 
aioiets « MIDS: «2. 2,552 
3,089 Stutteart. "53 8,062 


di 


town anc an maine rperated tor “4 Census 
corpora wn same name in certain 
Maine incorporated ar New Hampshire, Rate 
areas, 


Places in the U. S/ with Population Exceeding 2,500 
on Exceeding 2,500 


juest and expense oP the’ reity or town; 


329 


nincorpora’ . In other states un- 
1940]|Place 1950 1946 
ARKANSAS—Continued 
Brel Texarkana, '56 ay ce 11,821 
meal Von pues et Guid 32 
beelivesrauae® Gis? 20H 
; e elena 107 4,771 
1,239||West Mem- 
2,668)}| phis, ’55.. Hh ic 3,369 
Auanksetags Wynne..... 3 fa 
8,623 * (a) See also, Texan xen : Ay, 
naetdeints 'exas, DO’ 9. 
5,080]|17,019. e 080), 
revi CALIFORNIA 
seh Alameda, ‘54 70,642 36,256 
7,224||/Albany..... 7,590 11,493 
4,722)|Alhambra, °53 53,558 39,935 
SbdsAe lisal.. 5... 6,714 = canes 
Bfire cron turas..... 81 2,090 
5,135]|Anaheim, '56 42,230 11,031 
Antioch, '54 3,712 5,106 
fede as Arcadia, * 33,446 9,122 
65,414/| Arcata, ’53 :057 1,855 
6,018 ins, oie 5,007. SiG aeeees 
2,266||*Atascadero. 3,443 > Vunmoee 
ek ts Atherton, ’55 2231 1,908 
2,906|| Atwater, ‘54. 4,222 1,235 
1,731||Auburn, '56 4,874 4,013 
35,752)|*Avenal, ... 1982°> (preston 
sieaiiera Azusa, ’54.. 15,087 5,209 
Sohal ‘Bakersfield. 34,784 29,252 
Se ect Banning, "55 8,358 3,874 
4,577)|Barstow, ‘53. 7, f07 Sas 
5,325||*Bayview-Rose- 
wood-Cutten 2,779 ...... 
Beaumont, '54 s417 2,208 
430 11,264 
11,800 122! 
7,28 2,419 
3,502||Berkeley.. 113,805 85,547 
,359 Beverly Hills, 
10,662}} ~ "56.3.5 des 30,443 26,823 
ai te Bishop, '55 3,27: 490 
Blythe, '55. 5,053 2,355 
aMipalsteve Brawley, '54 13,098 11,718 
3,409||Brea, '56.. 5,870 567 
8,975: *Buena Park, 
2.5515 - 756... as 7,545. See 
3,118]|Burbank, '53 88,04 34,337 
5,782||Burlingame . 19,886 5,94! 
4,891||Calexico, '54 7,450 5,415 
Rgotiafe: « *Carlsbad, '54 5,991 jet ee 
3,055||Carmel-by-the- 
3,083 Seasccn aes 4,351 
2,498 4Carmichaal, 4,499 
7323 DEL ke) 2,864 
15,858]|Ceres, '55.. 3,551 
1,808}|Chico...... 12,272 
1212 *Chico Vecino 3,967 
3,429]/Chino, 7,467 
,699 Chowchilla, "54 4,245 
36,584||*Chrisman. . 4.211 > 2am 
1,939}|Chula Vista, 55 31,339 5,138 
4,238]|Claremont, ‘56 9,758 3,057 
8,546}|Clovis, 52. . 2,979 626 
7,475||Coachella, '56 3,470 eee 
21,370||Coalinga, '55 ,021 5,026 
eae Colton, ’55.. 7,312 9,686 
11,729}|/Colusa, '54. . 3,303 2,285 
88,039||Compton, ’55 63,670 16,198 
,663]|Coneord, "55 24,084 1,373 
4,326||Corcoran, ‘55 4,824 2,092 
5,290]|Corning . 2,537 1,472 
4,449||Corona, "54. 11,462 8,764 
2,685||Coronado, ’52 17,171 6,932 
3,510]|Corte 
3,650]|. Madera, ’53 2:839- = eee 
4,608]|Costa Mesa, ’55 17,320  ...... 
2,782||Covina,’56 . . 11,579 3,049 
4,301]|Cresent City, 
ta 0 meng eee ,709 
21,137||Culver City, "56 31,367 
,226|| Daly City, 56 30,506 
,079||Davis, ’55... 6,050 
3,430]|*Decoto.... 2,830 
2,034||Delano, '55.. 10,328 
21,290]|Dinuba, ‘55. 5,428 
,028]|*East Bakers- 
3,177||_ field...... 38,177 
3,550|/El Cajon, '53 11,097 
5,927||El Centro, '54 15,383 
3,670||El Cerrito, ‘53 22,104 
2,764||El Monte, '55 9,713 
3,319]|*El Monte. . 2,502 
2,405||El Paso de 
5,628|| Robles, ’52 6,148 


1950 


Bl Segundo, '55 11,688 
e.. 


BEmeryvill 2,889 
Escondido, 53 8,269 
Burke aU 
eter, ’ , 
ax," 4,628 
Fairfield, '55 10,087 
ore, ’ 1725 
*Ford Cit 4)347 
Fort Bragg, ’54 4,108 
Fortuns, ’56 3,21 
*Freedom... , 
Fresno, '54 907 
Fullerton, "55 36,016 


Gardena, "55 21,228 


*Garden Grove 3,762 
Gilroy,’ a a 6,019 
Glendale. . 95,702 
Glendora, * 11,697 
Grass oreo 5,283 
Gridley, ’55. 3,088 
*Grover City- 

Fair Oaks, 2,788 
Hanford. 


a 10,028 
Hawthorne, °55 28/212 
Hayward, 55 34/492 


Healdsburg... 3,258 
Hemet, ’55.. 4,235 
nese 
Beach, °55 15,274 
Hillsborough, "54 Br 225 
Holtvli, *54 3. "297 
funtington 
Beach, ’53 5,871 
Huntington 
ADR ide 29,450 
Indio, ’55,.. 7,830 


Inglewood, '55 
King City, '53 2,575 
cn aa Beach, 


Bees 7,861 
La Habra, '56 11,913 
*La Loma Air- 

ee 7,866 

La Mesa '53 16,249 
*Lamont.... 3,571 
*Lancaster. . 59: 
Larkspur, ’56 3,805 
*La Sierra. - 3,802 
La Verne, '54 5,268 
Lindsay, ’55 5,49 
Livermore, '55 10,16 
Lodl, 53 16,623 
Lompo 5,520 
Lone & Beach: 250,767 
Los ‘Angeles, 


BVO -«. 2 a> 2,243,901 
Los Banos, 53 4,257 
Los Gatos, '55 4,915 
Lynwood, '53 
Madera, '53. 12,706 
Manhattan 

Beach, '55 
Manteca, '55 5,918 
Martinez.... 268 
Marysville, ‘ 7,826 
Maywood, '53 5 
Menlo Park, "55 23, eat 
Merced, "5. 19,4 
Milbrae, '54. 11, 

Mill Valley, 53 7/965 
Modesto, 1 
Monrovia, ’53_ 2 
Montebello, "55 28,016 
Monterey, '53 19,464 


Monterey 

Park, '55 29,277 
Mountain 

View, '55. 18,756 
*Mulberry. . 2,545 
Napa, '54... 15,290 
National 

City, '52.. 26,832 
Needles. .... 4,051 
Nevada City 2,505 
*Newhall. .. 2,527 
Newport 

Beach, '55 18,541 


*North Modesto- 
Coll. Gardens 5,046 
North Sacra- 


mento, '53 7,548 
*Novato,. 3,49) 
Oakdale, "54. 4,336 
Oakland. 384,575 
Oceanside, 52 18,377 
*Oildale..,. 16,615 
Ojai, '56.... 3,930 
*Olivehurst . 3,588 
Ontario, 56. 39,432 
Orange, '55.. 16,683 


Orange Cove, '53 2/522 
Oroville. .... 5,387 


’ 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


1940, 


xnard, "56. ae 
Pacific Grove, 
CO es te 0,741 


3618 =e 
ee 32; 

81, 3.506 1,625 

3,235 3/546 2/215 

See ‘oodiland, ese eat 

60,685||Placentia, 56 3,042 ...... Yeka City. 3,899 21485 

Yuba City,” oo 10/294 4/968 


rviile, 54 7,802 


‘ort 

Hueneme, '55 7,898 
Red Bluff, '55 5,553 
Redding 154 11,880 

eat ore Redlands, "55 21,266 


1 
10,257 


a 157,182 3 
21, 133 2 770 
3'B12" 2 ee 
dino, ’56..__—- 83,145 7.712 7,040 
San Bruno, ‘56 20,037 eae 1829 4)44, 
4,460||San Buena- in 3/223 3/232 
2,499 ventura... 16,534 oe 4,081 4,774 s 
San Carlos, 53 16,881 Littleton... - 3,378 2,244 
Apa Cl Longmont.. . 8,099 7,406 
3,925 Loveland... 6.773 6,145 
teens 4 Manitou Spgs. 2,580 1,462 
kes Monte Vista 3/272 3/208 
308s 52162 
3,092 333 4,017] Ree ora’ 4,087 3,494 
4,397 : 102,148 Solia 4/553 4.969 
2'885||San Leandro, '54 32,729 South Hoaiaer 3'807 , 
11,079||San Luis Sterling. , 7.534 “Tati 
eer see es as, nae a20 Trinidad.... 12/204 13/223 
1.604.977] BES Ba GORE 20a OE pcre: ae 
,504, jan Pablo, '55 17,218 ...... CONNECTICUT 
2,214/|San Rafael, "56 16,526 
13-597 ||Santa Ana, °64 59,010 Aes Sy tee ee 
457||_ "55... 50,793 -34,958/|Bethel...... ie pane 
Santa Clara, 56 32/305 mate pai 5,230 
6,398||Santa Cruz, '55 22/794 Bloomfield. . 5,746 4,309 
1,981 Santa Maria, '54 13,117 2||Branford.. . . she'eas ¥ Pet 
616.46 75,132 5,9 30,16 
10,731 1 2,652 ee 
10/135 4.302 
"4,847||Seal Beach... 3/553. -1,553 21 
16,379 3'281 
12,807 27,921 
18.916 ere et eC ree! 2,339 
~~ lIgierra Madre, '568'752 4.881||Darien...... 9,222 
8,531 2 ‘570 2/332 
Bane Derby...... 10,259 10,287 
3,946 East Haddam res 54 2,21 
Pee fleld <a et ....,,||East Hampton — 4,000 2,955 
7,740||South Gate, '52 51,293 East Hartford 29,933 18,615 
*South Modesto- East Haven. 12,212 09. 
10,344|| River Road 4,672 sSwernk East Lyme.. 3,870 3,338 
,624||So.Pasadena,’53 18,025 East Windsor 4,859 196 
,445||South San Ellington. . . 3,099 2,479 
See 156... Enfield 2 15,464 13,561 
Ries Oats BSOX.... wens , 4 
4,438 Fairfield..:: 30,489 21,135 
3||Farmington. 7,026 yl 
a : BiGrany ais nage cakeas 
3,053 Greenwich:  40'838 35,509 
Digg ERE cy, 56||Griswold.. 5,728 5,343 
2,592||Tulare, "55.- Jewett Clty boro. 3:702 3,682 
302,163 Turlock, '54. Croton..... 21,896 10;910 
; ‘036 71 
Jeu. .|| : Delmar’ 59% ONG 33 -umeseineme 5,092 1544 
cee 25's 23'993 
14,197 = 166,267 4 
ws. +> .||*Vletorville,, 31247. lantene Ne 01s 9,547 


4,421! 'Visalia, '54.. 13, 324 


1950 1940 
fi CGONNECTICUT—Continued 
a5 J.itehfield... 4,964 4,029 

: Madison.... 3,078 24 
At Manchester 34,116 23,799 
‘ Mansfield 10,008 5559 
= Meriden 44,088 39,494 
“ Middlebury 318 17, 
4 Middletown 9,711 26,495 
i Milford..... 6,870 16,439 
“Ss Monroe.. 2,892 5728 
4 Montville. . 4,766 4/135] 
- Naugatuck. . 17,455 15,388 
~<a New Britain. 73,726 68 
New Canaan 8,00 221 
»  . New Haven. 164,443 160,605 
: New London 30,551 45 


City 
Ridgeficld.. 4,356 
peepvile (see Vernon) 
Rocky Hill. 
Salisbury... ‘ 
Seymour... r 
Shelton. 5 12,694 
Simsbury 4,822 
Somers..... 2,631 
Southbury. . 3,828 
South Windsor 4,066 
Southington. 13,061 
Stafford.... 6,471 
Stafford Springs 
boro.....- 8,396 
Stamford... 74,293 
Stonington. . 11,801 
Stratford. 33,428 
Suffield. . 89. 
Thomaston.. 4,896 
Thompson. . 085 
Sao ae 27,820 
inh ae 8,641 
Verno 10,115 
Rockville ‘City 8,016 
Wallingford. 16,976 
Borough.... 804 
preere Dury =. - 104,477 
Waterford. 9,100 
Waterto wn, . 69) 


10, 
West Hartford 44, 402 


Place 1950 


\ 


1946 


FLORIDA—Continued 


Boynton 

Beach, ’55 4,247 
Bradenton . 3, 
*Brownsville-Brent 

ding... 20,26 
Chattahoochee 8,473 
pley..... 9 

Clearwater.. 15,581 
Cocoa...... ,245 
Coral Gables, 

WOE iota, ok 29,210 
Crestview... ,003 
Dade 2 Oy. 3 my 


55. 5,6: 
6 Desteak Beach 30, fer 


5591! Deerfield 
5.4491) Beach, '55 3,447 
,02 e k 
2,304}| Springs... 3,077 
5,326]) De Land.. 81652 
39,849 || Delray Beach "55, , $37 
34,140]| Duned. 3,2! 
23,652 Bustis Matic 5 08 
2.009)| Fernandina. 4, 
7,613} | Florida City ’55 3,037 
6,93 ‘ort Lauder- 
6,043]| dale, '55. 62,906 
4,321||Fort Meade ,80: 
4,2 Fort Myers 13,195 
8,692||Fort Pierce 13,502 
7,776 || Gainesville. , 6,861 
+9! oipee Cave 3 one 
prings A 
2,679 por 702 
3,030||Haines City. 5,630 
6.7 Hallandale, '55 ,005 
10,971)|Hialeah, 755. 43,135 
»941|) Holly Hill... 3,232 
‘114||Hollywood, °55 22/798 
1,532||Homestead, 55 6,848 
2,863||Jacksonville. 204,517 
,649]| Jacksonville 
5,835 Beach... 6,43 
Key West. 26,433 
8,401 ||Kissimmee. , 4,310 
47,938)|Lake City... 7,07 
1,002|| Lakeland 0,851 
22,580||Lake Wales. 6,821 
4,475||Lake Worth, '55 15,315 
4,238 sburg... 395 
5,577|| Live Oak 4,064 
26,988]|] Madison 3,150 
5.294|| Marianna. 5,845 
8,978|| Melbourne ,223 
7,672\|Miami, "55 259,035 
14,788||Miami Beach, 
1 ea Boe scat 50,981 
yale Miami Shores,’55 7,839 


41) Miami Springs, 
55. 


10,138 


Mount Dora 3,028 


West Haven. 32, 30,021|}New Smyrna 
Westport. r1; 867 ,258 Beach,... 5.775 
Wethersfield. 127533 9.644)|No. Miami, '55 23,463 
Willimantic (see Windham) North Miami 
Wilton. ...+ 4,558 2,829|| Beach, ’55 12,161 
Winchester. / 10,535 8,482||Ocala...... 1,741 
Winsted city 8,781 7, 674\\Opalocka, '55 9,39 
Windham... 15,884 13,824||Orlando 52,367 
Willimantic Ormond..... 3,41 
CRY Se." 13,586 12,101||Pahokee, '55 4,817 
Windsor. . 11,833 ,068||Palatka.... 9,17 
Windsor Locks : 5,221 ; 34 on pee: 55 5,066 
nsted (see Winchester almetto.... 
Worcott. ‘ 3,553 1,765||Panama City 5,814 
Woodbridge. 2, 822 2.262||Pensacola. . 479 
Woodbury.. 2.564 1,998 ino aay ‘ npe 
erry, 
DELAWARE Pine hlag, Park 2192 Fs 
OVER . ss oc's 6,223 5,517||Plan' ty.. i 
pe c 5,3 1,630]|Pompano 
Laurel. .... 2,7 2,884 Beach, '55 9,416 
WES. 2006 ; 2,904 2,246||Port St. Joe 2,752 
Milford..... 5,179 4,214}|Quincy..... ,005 
Newark.. 6,731 4,502]|Riviera | 
New Castile.. 5,39) 4,414 Beach, °55 8 
Seaford..... 3,087 2,804||St. Augustine 13,555 
Wilmington. 110,356 112.504 ae oe ving O8'sbe 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ||Sanford..... "935 
Washington. 802,178 663,091 i ae B.898 
FLORIDA South ‘Siam, "55 7,600 
Apalachicola 3,222 tark 2944 
Arcadia... 4,764 2.912 
= Auburndale. 3,763 2,592 
Avon Park.. 4,612 5 °55 38,100 
Bartow..... 8,694 6,158||Tamp: 124,681 
Belle Glade, '55 8,616 3,806||Tarpon ppEings 4,323 
Biscayne Park, Titusville... 2,604 
Gb cts DIRSBE metic: Vero Beach. 4,746 
Boca Raton, 55 2,736 ; *Warrington 13,570 
*Bond-South 87 


MARDICY 2)0)0'3s 
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Place 1950 
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1940. 


FLORIDA—Continued 


West Miami,’55 5,1 
Weg Mupmiss Stas 


it P: 
Beach, '55 51,015 ™, 
Wilton 
Manor, 55 3,477 


Winter Haven 
Winter Park 8,250 


Cartersville. 7,270 
behets Wie 9,470 
Chamblee. . 3,445 
Cochran. 357 
College Park 14,535 
Columbus. . 79,611 
Commerce 3,351 
Cordele....... 9,462 
Covington 5,192 
Cuthbert.... ,025 
Dalton 5,968 
Dawson 4,411 
Decatur. 63 


21,635 
*Dock Junction 4,160 
term ee 2)5 


69 
12,927 428 
3,22 3,400 
"232 
097 
,024||Tast Point. . 21,080 
7,408||East Thomaston 3,082 
4,687||Eatonton. 2/749 
»427|| Elberton, .. . 1772 
2,730||*Experiment 4,265 
5,079||*Fair Oaks. . 3,131 
2,622||Witzgerald.. . 8,130 
172,172||Forest Park. 2,653 
Forsyth..... 3,125 
28,012||Fort Valley. 6,820 
:956||Gainesville », 11,936 
Greensboro.. 2,68 
898||Griffin...... 13,982 » 
1,880)|Hapeville. . ,560 
Hartwell.... 964 
4,402||Hawkinsville 3,342 
1,973]|Hazlehurst, . ,687 
Hogansville. 3,769 
Crete: £4 esup....... 1605 
8,986||La Fayett 4,884 
497||La Grange 25,025 
36,736|| Lawrenceville 2,932 
1,914||*Lindale-Silver 
4,766 Creek 3,234 
7,140||Lyons....,. 2,799 
3,747||Macon..... 0,252 
3,491|| Manchester 4,036 
11,610||Marietta. 0,687 
37,449]|*Midway-Hard: 
Aor wick..... 14,774 
2,668]| Milledgeville 83: 
691 illen..... A 3,449 
7,491 onrae A 4,542 
Montezuma 2,921 
4,427||Moultrie... 11,639 
2,393 telcos on 3,414 
930 


ci 892 

1,480 Sandersville. 4,480 
2.438||Savannah.,. 119,638 
So ed Silvertown. . 3,387 
16,240]|Statesboro. . 6,097 
108,391||Summerville. 3,973 
,402||Swainsboro. 4,300 
2,220)|Sylvania,... 2,939 
,050||Sylvester... 2,623 
lait es Tallapoosa. . 2,826 
2,710||Thomaston.. 6,580 
ning Rad Thomasville 14,424 
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Place 


GEORGIA—Continued 


Thomson. .. 3,489 
Tifton 


vid 5,819 
Warner Robins 7,986 
Washington. 3,802 


Waycross. . oer 
Waynesboro. 

‘West Point.. 4,076 
Win 604 


wees 


Caldwe: 10,487 
Coeur rt Faterie 12/198 
Emmett. 3,067 
‘Franklin-Whit- 
ney-Airport a ee 


rangeville, ’56 3, $00 
Sane Falls., 19, Be 
J 


12,985 
2,682 
2,715 
0,593 
4,102 
18s 
Nampa..... : 
Coa ae tT 
*Orchards.. . F 
‘ 4,032 
26,131 
1045 
4,253 
Rupert 3,098 
St. Anthony. 2,695 
Salmon..... 2,648 
Sandpoint... 4,265 
Walla Falls. . meee 
Ww Bee; Nase , 
Bila, es 
West Boise. 3, 
L No 
Abingdon. 3,¢ 
jade aaa 2,919 
Alorton..... 2,547 
Alsip, '56. 2,814 
Alton....... 32,550 
Anna... .... 4,380 
Arlington 
Heights, '56 19,149 
Aurora..... 50,576 
Barrington, '55 4,797 
Batavia, '56. 6,647 
Beardstown, 6,080 
Belleville... .. 32,721 
Bellwood, '53 12,527 
Belvidere... 9,422 
Bensenville, '55 5,451 
Benton..... 7,848 
Berkeley, '54 3,430 
Berwyn.. 51,280 


Bethalto, ’55 2,687 
Bloomington 34,163 
Blue Island. 17,622 
Bradley..... 5,699 
Bridgeview, '55 3,120 
Broadview, '54 6,928 
Brookfield, '53 17,580 
Brooklyn. . 2,56 


Bushnell.... 
Maro. i. 5. 
Calumet 
City, '54.. 19,066 
Calumet Park, 

ROD spirits. 5,476 
Canton..... 11,297 
Carbondale. , 10,921 
Carlinville... 5,116 
Carlyle..... 2,669 
Carpentersville, 

FOG as fos 4,789 

Jarmi, '56.. 6,425 
Carterville, . 2,716 
Carthage... . 3,214 
ROBSEY 33st: 2,734 
Centralia... 13,863 
Champaign,, 39,563 
Charleston, , 9,164 
Chester..... 5,389 
Chicago.. 3,620,962 
Chicago Heights 24/551 
Chillicothe. . 2,767 


Place 1950 
ILLINOIS—Continued 


19: 


.088||Christopher. 3,545 
B.228||Clcero, "54.. 67.989 pend oer Poe 
5,494||Claredon 16808 2528 
“as arin Bors 7963 7.782 
15,595||*Cottage Hills 3,357 ...... 0.459 ee 
Bega Rago > aa a5i4 4455 
388 oy tee 
3591 27/473 (26,648 
3,974 933 
2,691||Dixon...... 4,215 

3,681 
ae ewes 55 17,060 ~—=sg,526||# Milton... 8232. 
peaipegie ag ane etn 58 
10,049]|Bast Alton. . 1280 10,193 9.096 
3,203||/East Moline. Bons om a moet Riet esas 6.926 8 144 
31531 3/187 
A 3,693 2,241 
11,538 2,010 
8,732 6,987 
2,709 2 


_ 


‘ 168 
Flossmoor "56 3,889 ; E 2,562 
SRG sxorest Sere Pyles Perit: zane ees 6,983 
aeemer ceeds Forest Park. ’ 0! Be... , yee os 
Northbrook, '55 8,148 1,265 
North : 
cago, Nope eek 8,465 } 
arsed 4,648 N 53 8,832 whom 
\*North Quincy 2,985. ...... 
Saigo North 
Riverside, '53 4 noe 1,036 
Bite ak Lawn, ‘53 3,483 
9||Georgetown. 3,294 66,015 
Gibson City. 3,029 02 2,407 
rete ee Gillespie... . 4,105 3,922 3,938 
Glencoe, '54. 8,647  6,825)|OmMey...... 8,612 7,831 
Glen Ellyn, "54 12,149  8,055/iOregon..... 3,205 2,825 
Glenview, "53 10,057 500}|Ottawa..... 16,957 16,005 
eee tine ‘ 6,460 2,222 
Rte 178 5,966 
Grayslake, '54 BOS == 5 rete ee 9,460 9,281 
Greenville. . 4,069 Park Forest, 55 23,715... .. 
Harrisburg. . 10,999 Park Ridge, 54 21;879 12,063 
Harvard.... 3,464 Paxton..... 8,795 3,106 
Harvey, '55. aoe 25,166 19,407 
Havana... . 379 Penria: "3.1 111,856 105,087 
1|/Hazel Crest, '56 4310 oa stattele 5,425 4,376 
Herrin. ok 9,331 “a0 eee 8,653 8,983 
Highland. . 4,283 6! 2,875 
Highland 3,299 3,146 
ark, '54.. 20,480 56 2,884 
Highwood, 55 4,121 —«3,707||Pontiac. |||: 99 9,585 
2}|Hillsboro. . 4,141 Ba 5,765 5,224 
sapenarals Hillside, ‘54, 4,355 +s... ,!/Quincy, ’56.. 42,408 40,469 
Hinsdale, '55 11,324 21,789 136 
ee Homewood, '53 10/613 5,586 oat 
: Hoopeston. . 5,992 " 8,125 2,865 
8}|*Ingalis Park 6,840 -SSetees River Forest 10,823 9,487 
Jacksonville. 20,387 River Grove, ’54 7,070 3,301 
RIS eee Jerseyville, '56 6,915 4,809 HS ca \ 9,153 7,935 
Johnston City 4,479 Robbins. 4,766 1,349 
Joliet...... i 5 Robinson . 6,407 4,311 
me 25,856 Rochelle, 55 5,988 4,200 
Kenilworth.. 2,789 2 ara *Rockdale 
Kewanee.. 16,821 Junction, . 2.82019; sitet. 
La Grange, ‘53 13,026 Rock Falls. . 7,983 4,987 
La Grange Rockford, '52 105,438 84,637 
Park, '55.. 10,322 Rock Island. 48,710 42,775 
Lake Forest, "55 8, 1963 Round Lake 
Lake Zurich, "56 2,613 retort Beach, '56 4,045 aeons 
Lansing, 53. 12, 1288 Round Lake 
La Salle. 12/083 2016'S" Sisco 
1 Lawrenceville 6,328 1682 2,480 
Lemont. . fs St. Charles, 55 7/716 5,870 
Tose Lewistown. 2,630 355]|Salem.,.... 6,159 7,319 
Libertyville, '54. 6,561 R Sandwich, .. 3,027 2,608 
*Lidice-Raynor Savanna.... 5,058 4,792 
PAPK ies: eee Be ah eee *Scray ee 
Beto 14,362 erville, 2,922 Ase o 
Lincoln- | Shelbyville. 4,462 4,092 
wood, BS; 8,666 al Park, ’55 2'570  ...... 
Litchfield, 7,208 Sitvisie an: 3,055 2,990 
0}}Lockport., 4,955 3,405 7,172 = 
Lombard, "BB 16,284 3,221 2,825 
1||*Long Lake. 2,637 -||South Chicago 


Loves Park, ’55 8,068 ee Heights, 56 3,020 


1950 


ILLINOIS- 
tee S--Continued 


ei 4,546 
pain nay 3.2: 
ont. »291 
oe tipher 
kegan.. 2,83 
Sparta...... 3,576 
Springiteld 81,62: 


F 8 
Springvalley. 4,916 


Staunton.. 4,047 
Steger 4,358 
Sterling. 12,817 
Stickney, ,594 
Streator 16,469 
Sullivan A7 
Summit.. 8,957 
2 a ,912 
Taylorville. . 9,188 
Tinley Park, '54 31579 
Tuscola, '54 3,610 
Urbana... .. 22834 
Vandal 5,471 
Venice... 2. 226 
Villa Park,’54 12,145 
irden..... ,20 
Washi Dn 4,28. 


Waukegan, 5B 46" 608 
Westchester, '56 12,710 
West Chicago, 

BOGIN. os Aan 5,316 
WesternsSprgs.’56 9,097 
West Frankfort 11,384 
*West Kankakee 2,784 


Westmont, '53 4,356 
Westville, .. 3,196 
Wheaton, "53 16,001 
ite Hall., 3,082 
Winotte 18,162 
Wilmington. 3,354 
Winnetka, '55 13,058 
Winthrop Har- 
bor, ’55... 2,771 


Wood River. 10,190 


Woodstock, 55 8,234 
Worth, °55.. 4,49; 
Z sigler. pear 2,516 
VAG ieee 8,950 
INDIANA 
Alexandria. . 5,i47 
Anderson... 46.820 
Angola..... 5,081 
Attica...... 3.862 
Auburn, 5,879 
Aurora. .... 4,780 
*Austin.. 2,906. 
Batesville. . 3,194 
Bedford... 12,562 
Beech Grove 5,685 
Bicknell. . 4,572 
Bloomington 28,163 
Bluffton. ,076 
peveyille. ate 5,092 
Brazil. 8,434 
Bremen. . 2,664 
Brookvilie. . 2,538 


Cambridge City 2/559 
*Cedar Lake 3,907 


Charlestown 4,785 
Chesterton. . 3,175 
Leal a - # 5.905 
Clint "61 7,223 
Columbia City 4/745 
Columbus.. 18,370 
Connersville, 15,550 
Crawfordsville 12,851 
Crown pe "55 2 329 
Danviile. 2,802 
Decatur. 7,271 
Delphi...... 2,530 
Dunkirk.... 3,048 
East Chicago 654.263 
East Gary, <6 8,078 

dinb 283 


: 2,64 
Fort Wayne 133,607 
Frankfort... 15,028 
Franklin.... 7,316 
Garrett..... 4,29 
OIy.. ns 33,911 
Gas City.... 3,78 
Goshen..... 13,003 
Greencastle. 6,88 
Greenfield... 6,159 
Greensburg.. 6,619 
Greenwood.. 3,066 
Griffith, '55. 6,864 
Hammond. . 87,594 


Hartford City 7,253 
Highland, "54 9,017 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


1940)|Place 1950 1949]|Place 1950 1940 
IND ee I — 
Hobart, "56. 15.433 16 el A Cog! 6 773 
2,272||*Home Corner . 950 —...... || Forest Clty 2°766 25545 
Huntingburg —_4,056 3,816)|Fort Dodge. 25,115 22,904 
ere Huntington. 15,07! :903||Fort Madison 14/954 14063 
Indianapolis. 427,173 — 386,972]|Glenwood ' 664 ae 
Dean Fasonville,<. 9° 928 ,418]|Grinnell 6,828 5,210 
3,664||Jasper.... . | 5,041||Hampton 4,43 4,006 
75,503 Jef preonville, "54 18 101 11,493]|Harlan..... 31915 3,727 
5,010||Kendallville, 119 431||Hawarden.. . 21625 2/681 
4,212||Knox...... ; $03 2,165||Humboldt.. 3/219 2)819 
3'369||Kokomo..*” 38,672 33.795 Independence 4°865 4,342 
11,363||Lafayette, '56 39,870 28,798]|Indianola 5,145 4,123 
2,446/|La Porte, 51 20.414 16,180||Iowa City.. 27,212 17,182 
14,930||Lawrence, '56 CAB OL Sele mtotetttste Iowa Falls. . 4/900 41425 
3,101|| Lawrenceburg 4,806 4,413] |Jefferson.... 4,326 4088 
043]| Lebanon. 7,631 6,529|| Keokuk... . . 16,144 15,076 
4,702)|Linton...... 5,973 6,263/|Knoxville 7,62 6,936, 
8.313]| Logansport. 21,031 20,177 Mars. . 844 5,353 
ee Madison, *54 10,405 6,923]||Manchester 3,987 3.762 
2,838 arion..... ,08 26,767||Maquoketa. 4,307 4,076 
14/064||Martinsvilie 5,991 ; arion..... 5,916 4721 
5,288||Michigan City 28,395 26,476||Marshalltown 19,821 19,240 
5,454||Mishawaka.. 32,913 28,298||Mason City. 27" 980 27,080 
7,236||Mitchell. .. . 3,245 3,393||Missouri Valley 3,546 3.994 
3,041|| Monticello. . 3,467 3,153||Monticello,. - 2'8 888 546 
2,4 Mount Vernon 6,150 5,638||Mount Pleasant 3838 4,610 
4,523||Muncele..... 479 49,720||Muscatine. 19,041 18,286 
2,361||Munster, ’55 6,548 1,751||Nevada. . 3,763 3,353 
3,744|| Nappanee... 3,393 3,028||New Hampton 3,323 2,933 
34,241)|New Albany — 29,346 25,414||Newton, '54 13,572 10,462 
621||New Castle... 18,271 16,620 Ociweu Je 7,858 7,801 
Noblesville. . 6,567 ,575)|Onawa..... 3,498 3,438 
3,355||North Man- BAZC. oss 3,436 3,196 
4,856 chester . 3.977 3,170|/Osceola..... 3,422 3,281 
12,383)| North Vernon, "56 3,949 3,112||Oskaloosa. 11,124 11,024 
2 Pare Oakland City 3, 539 3,068||Ottumwa... 33.631 31,570 
3,044|| Paoli. . } 21575 2-218 4,427 3'638 
3,446)|Peru... a4 308 12,432 6,174 5.977 
7,389) |Petersburg. . 35035 3,075 1526 5,763 
3,025 | Plainfield, '54 3, "436 1,811 2,640 2,556 
17,226!|Plymouth,"’55 7.334 5,713 170 3,165 
1,921||Portland.:.. 7,064 6,362 ean 4,001 3,768 
12,430)|Princeton..,. 7,673 7,786||Shenandoah. 6,938 6,846 
Rensselaer.. * 4,072 »21¢}|Sibley...... 2,559 2,366 
ks ae Richmond... 39,539 35:140 Biouk City.. 83,991 82,364 
8,197||Rochester. :. 4,673 ,834|/|Spencer, . 7,446 6,599 
6,123}|Rushville... 6,761 5,964||Storm Lake. 6,954 5,274 
eee Salem. ..... Baek 3,197||Tama...... ,930 2,832 
3,006) Scottsburg. . 2,952 2.185||Tipton...... 2,633 2,518 
6,555, |Seymour, "55 11,683 8,620]|Vinton..... 4,307 4,163 
Shelbyville, "65 12,769 10,791|| Washington. 5,902 5.227 
4,801|/South Bend, 115,911 101,268||Waterloo. . . 65,198 51,743 
41,572||Speedway... 2498 ,325||Waukon,... 3,158 2,972 
3,141||Sullivan.... 5,423 ,077||Waverly.... 5,124 4.156 
3.760||Tell City.... 5,735 5,395||Webster City 7,611 6,738 
§,415||Terre Haute. 64,214 62,693||West Des Mone 5,615 4,252 
4,828 ee. ae p88 ane Winterset. , 3,570 3,631 
a hee nion Vic a 5 aaa 
3,065||Valparaiso, ‘55 13/443 8,736|| KANSAS 
12,514}| Vin 8. 8,831 18,228||Abilene,.... 5,775 5,671 
3,907 10,621 ,653||Anthony,,.. 2,792 2,873 
5,110 6,62 6,378||Arkansas City 12,903 12,752 
20,870 10,987 9,312||/Atchison,,.. 12,792 12,648 
5,417 West Lafayette 11/873 6,270||Augusta.... 4,483 3,821 
4,526||West Terre Baxter Springs 4,647 4,921 
8,126 Haute 3,357 3,729||Belleville.... 2,858 2,580 
2,179|| Whitin: 9,669 10,307||Beloit...... 4,085 3,765 
2,194 Winchester. . 5,467 5,303)||Camey...... 2,876 2.629 
2,207 A Chanute 10,109 10,142 
Rlopiaicos AIDIB: 5.0 <tarc 4,838 §,157||Cherryvale. . 2,952 3,185 
939||Algona..... 5,415 ,954||Clay Center. 4,528 4,518 
2,470||Ames..... ¥ 22,898 12,555||Coffeyviile. . 17,113 17,355 
2,386)|Anamosa... 3,910 4,069||Colby...... 3,859 2,458 
7,092||Atlantic. ... 6,480 5,802||Columbus.. . 3,490 3,402 
4,219||Audubon.... 2,808 2,409||Concordia.. . 7,175 6,255 
11,738)|Belle Plaine. 3,056 3,202||Council Grove 2,722 2,875 
12,898]||Bettendortf. . 5,132 3,143]|Dodge City. 11,262 48 
11,089||/Bloomfield. . 2,688 2,732||El Dorado. . 11,037 10,045 
4,643||Boone...... 12,164 12,373]||Ellinwood.. « 2,569 2,059 
2,093)||Burlington, . 30,613 ,832||Ellis..... ,649 2,042 
,o61||Carroll..... 6,231 ,389||Emporia 15,669 13,188 
2,213||Cedar Falls. 14,334 9,349||Eureka. 3,958 3,803 
2,942||Cedar Rapids 72,296 62,120}|Fort Scott. 10,335 10,557 
54,637||Centerville.. 7,625 »413]| Fredonia, . 3,257 Oa: 
3,401}|Chariton.... 5,320 5,754|/Galena..... 4,029 4,375 
2,466||Charles City 10,309 8,681]|Garden atte, 10,905 6,285 
33,434||Cherokee. .. 7,705 ,469||Garnett. 2,693 2,607 
10,913||Clarinda.... 5,086 4,905 Goodland. 4,690 3,3! 
97,062||Clarion..... 3,150 2,971||Great Bend. 12,665 9,044 
,382||Clear Lake. . 4,977 764||Hays,...... ,625 6,385 
1187410]|Clinton,.... 0/379 26,270||Herington 3,775 3,804 
,706||Council Bluffs 45,429 41,439||Hiawatha,.. 3,294 3.238 
,264||Cresco...... 3,638 ,530||Hoisington. . 4,012 3,719 
,285||Creston..... 8,317 8,033||Holton..... 2,705 2,885 
111,719 soeveoe Ort 74,54 66,039||Hugoton.,.. 2,781 1,349 
,488||Decorah, 6,060 5,303||Hutchinson. 33,575 30,013 
11,375||Denison . 4,554 4.361||Independence 11,335 11,565 
4,872||Des Moines. 177,965 159,819}|Iola........ 7,094 7,244 
4,821||De Wit ne 2,644 2,205||Junction City 13,462 8,507 
6,065 Debanae: 49,671 43,892||Kansas City, 129,553 121,458 
\ 2,499||/Bagle Grove, 4,176 ,024||Kingman 3,20 3,213 
2,116||Eldora...... 3,107 3,553]|Larned..... 4,447 3,533 
70,184||Emmetsburg 3,760 3,374||Lawrence... 23,351 14,390 
6,946||Estherville. . 6,719 5,651||Leavenworth 20,579 1§,220 
2,723||Evansdale... S301 oe aire Liberal. .... 7,134 4,410 


as “ 


- Mis 


MT aH = - rr 
pa SFT tens eps 
334 Places in the U. S. 
Place ~-4950—s«1940 |Ptac 
" .KANSAS—Continued 
y fey 4 
CS 
MePherson.. 8.689 06 | 
Newton... |! 13590 5,7 
aS pend 2897 - i308 
Osawatomie,  _ 4,347 5,113 4,123 
Ottawa..... 10,081 12,784 9,523 
Paola... 3,972 4,809 open 
Se 14,750 3,837 3,252 
eet ie fe de 
oe 19,341 4 
Pratt... .... 7,523 | 6,591)/Eunice...... 8,184 5,242 
Russell. .... 6.483 == 3,847 2,857 
Salina..-... 26,176 Franklin... . 6,144 4,274 
Scott City .. 3,204 48}|*Golden Meadow 2,820 er 
*Sunflo Re aaa” “eke. *Goosport. . 8,318 a 
ae 78,792 13,813 . 
Wane: weet) a cut fas 
Winfeld:::: 10;264 9; 3,040 2'418 
SKY ~~ [}Homer..o 4,749 3,497 
Ashland. ... 31,131 29, f 11,505 9,052 
Barbourville. 926 2, 6,772 5,384 
Bardstown. . 4,154 3,152 4,692 3,362 
Bellevue... . 9,040 8,741 10,673 7,343 
Berea... ._: 3/372 2'176 3,097 2/639 
Bowling Green 18,347 14,585) 4,562 2,838 
Campbelisville 3,477 2,488}|/Kenner...... . _5,535 2,375 
Carroliton.. . 3,226 2,910 33,541 19,210 
urg 4,750 4,524 2,849 2,131 
Central City 4,110 4,199 41,272 21,207 
gro." 7,744 7,893 123 3,711 
64,452 62,018}/ Leesville... . 2,829 
Cumberland 41249 4\149||Mansfeld. . . 4,065 
th: 4,847 4.840||*Maplewood 2,671 ...... 
Danville. 8,686 6.734||Marksvill 1,811 
Dayton..... 8,977 8,379 6,677 
Earlington. . 2,753 2,858]! 28.309 
Elizabethtown 5,807 3,667 6,969 
Erlanger: 304 8 13.747 
Fort Thomas 10,870 1034 494,537 
Frankfort... 11,916 1,492 2,255 
Franklin 4,343 3,940 
Georgetown. Sc16 —«faa0| Oakdale... 5,598 5,088 
; wo. i . ‘ 
Glasgow. ... 7,025 5,815 
Siem n Park 335 2.3471 plague a 
ville on lt 
a. 5,122] Ponchatoula 
Harrodsburg 5,262 4,6 
Hagard..... 6,985 iz 
Henderson. . 16,837 3 
*Henry Clay ares se ees 
Hopkinsville 12,5206 7,107 
ire ister 3,259 3,501 
*Kenvir-Rec — % 864 
en eo oes. OI Coe , 
aap oe 3,420 ewes 2,822 
Lebanon.. 4,640 3.786} Sulphur..... 3,504 
Le nm. 55,5 (Tallulah... . 5,712 
London... 3 Thibodaux. . 5,851 
Louisville 369 Ville Platte... 3,721 
Ludlow... .. 6 Vinton. .... 1,787 
*Lynch- West Monroe 8,560 
nham .. pears tah tls. | Westwego.. . 4,992 
Madisonville 11132 §,209|| Winnfield: * : 4,512 
Maryfield.. . . 8,990 8,619}| Winnsboro. . 2,834 
item O85 432 
lesboro' AS: : 
Monticello. 2'934 1°733| [auc sess yeere 
Morehead... | 3.102 1,901), 29°82 
Morganfield. 3,257 3,079) | 4'378 
Mount Sterling 5,294 4,782 10'235 
turray,.... 6,035 3,773 5540 
Newport... . 31,044 30,631) Riadeforad 19°790 
Nicholasville 3,406 3,192 6.510 
Son; $3031 9025 Bridgton ites 
wee RG 2,828 33,765] Brunswick. __ 8.658 
Paris... gars @tagy||Buckepore... 2.927 
Park Hills. | 2,577 L616 oa ee 5,161 
phleadome.: 7.352 ||Cape Elizabeth 3172 
iKeville.... 5,154 . , : * 
Pineville... . 3°890 a a8 Caribou '55.. 4,500 
Prestonsburg 3,585 2,328 : 3,714 
Princeton... 5,388 5,389 5,015 
Providence. . 3.905 4/397 3,346 
Richmond... 10.268 7.335 1,932 
Russellville. . 4,529 3.983 3,911 
Shelbyville. 3 4.403 4392 Ds at poet 
Somerset... . 7 x 
South Fort ee 3.743 
Mitchell. . 3: “ 
*The Meadows 3. aes 3/363 
Versailles... 2: 2548||Ereeport..... 2,764 
Williamsburg 3.348 2°331 6,044 
Winchester... 9,22 8.594||GOrham..... 3,494 
LOUISIANA aco 
Abbeville... 9,338 6,672 7591 
Alexandria. . 34.913 27'066 ton ea pare 


SpeEnas 


Sates 2,679 
seats 4,707 
8,261 oon 
7,504 3, 
4,358 4,094 
3,909 3, 
. 77,634 73, 
;. 9,954 7,939. 
: 9,234 8, 
= 9,954 10, 
10,324 8,631 
Sates 1 er 
1,866 15,781 
2,810 2,533 
2,626 2,334 
5,094 5.380 
2.536 2,497 
18,287 16,688 
12,284 11,087 
3,455 3,228 
3,434 »°2,381 
Fates 4,413 4,153 
3,026 2.508 
2,669 2,214 
Rane Teictas 3.256 3,283 
MARYLAND 
2,944 1,525 
10,047 9,542 
949,708 859,100 
Rew 2,578 1,885 
2,899 1,220 
3,523 2,433 
3,856 
10,102 
2,036 
2,760 
996 
908 
39,483 
ae 028 
Re 3,518 
15,802 
7,659 
2/831 
i 260 32,491 
Havre de Grace 7,809 96 
Hyattsville... 6,575 
Laurel...... 2,823 
,830 
2.739 
2,330 
Rockville. .. 047 
Salisbury... 13,313 
Takoma Park 193 
Westernport D6 
Westminster 6,140 1692 
(a) Excludes population of U. S. 
Naval Academy. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
7,152 5,708 
Raye he 3,510 2,701 
4,401 4,145 
2,034 12,608 
eterna 0,166 84 
10,851 10,862 
reat 10,856 41 
eae 2,437 11,122 
4,353 40,013 
2,603 2 
»5! 2,479 
Athol... . 11,554 11,180 
Attleboro. 23,809 22,071 
DUIN. chee 8,840 6,629 
toe. oer +6) 2,335 
aa Seaaes 5,740 3,57: 
10,480 8,333 
eae +4 3,528 
ete 5,234 ,807 
Belchertown.. 4,487 3,503 
Bellingham, . . 4,100 2,979 
Belmont..... 27,381 26,867 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 335 
Place 1950 1940]|Place 1950 1940)|Place 1950 1940 
ik ig oa ah aiaademareae : eesti! aha ys pet MICHIGAN— Continued 
Beverly...... B 5 Needham..., _ 16,313 . ee 
Billerica... .. 1,101 7,933||New Bedford. 109,189 110,341||Ann Arbor. . pede, eB 
Blackstone... 4,963 4,566||Newburyport. 14,111 13,916||Bad Axe, 2;973 3624 
Boston...... 1,444 770,816||Newton...... 81,994 69,873 os Creek 48,666 43,453 
Bourne... .: 1720 3,315||Norfolk...... 2'704 ,294||Bay City... 52,523 47,956 
Brajntree.... 23,161 16,378||North Adams 21,567 22,213)||Belding. . 41436 4089 
Bridgewater. : 9,512 8,902||Northampton 29,063 24,794||Benton Harbor 18, 769 16,668 
Brockton.... 62,860 62,343||North Andover 8,485 ,024||*Benton Heights 6,160 Sone 
Brookline..:: 57,589 9,786|| North Attle- Berkley..... 17/931 6,406 
Burlington.:: 3,2 2}275|| borough... 12,146 10,359|| Bessemer. 509 4,080 
Cambridge... 120,740 110,879||Northborough —_ 3,122 382||Big Rapids.. 6,736 {987 
Cc: 7,4 ,381||Northbridge.. 10,476 10° 242||Birmingham 5,467 11,196 

1 2,557 aoe Brook- Boyne City, 3,028 2,904 
8,077 eldest 3,444 3,304||/Buchanan.. . §,224 4,056 
41,259 None Reading 4,402 2,886||Cadillac.... 10,425 9,855 
41,664||Norton...... 4,401 3,107||Caro......4 3,464 3,070 
"440||Norwell...... 2,515 1,871]|Center Line, 7,659, 3,198 
i Norwood.... 16,636 15,383}|Charlevoix. . 2,695 2,299 
7,972|\Orange. . > 5,89: 5,611)|Charlotte. .. 6,606 5,544 
4,206||Oxford...... 5,851 4,623||Cheboygan.., 5,687 5,673 
14,179||Palmer...... 9,533 9,149 Che 2,580 2,246 
,011||Peabody..... 22,645 21,711||Clawson. . 5,196 4,006 
15,508||Pembroke.... 2,57' 1,718||Coldwater... 8.594 7,343 
2,68 : 3,114]|Dearborn. .. 94,994 63,584 
98: 49,684||Detroit..... 1,849,568 1,623,452 
poea|(Duramd”” = Siod BART 

A ‘and... i i 
75,710||East Detroit 21,461 8,584 

3,167 ,634||East Grand 
East Byidsewater 4,412 10,866|| Rapids. . 6,403 4,899 
Easthampton. 10,694 736||Bast Lansing 20325 5,839 
East Long- 34,405||*Eastlawn. 312 Orde 70 
meadow... 4,881 8,08 pan Rapids 3,509 3,060 
Easton. . 6,244 3,556||Ecorse...... 394 13,209 
Everett...... 45,982 2,181 Tanglewood Park- 

Fairhaven.... _ 12,765 41,213||_ Brownlee Park 4,171  ...... 
Fall River... 111,963 2,37 15,17 Late 
Falmouth.... 8,662 »390 
Fitehburg.... 42,691 ae 
Foxborough. . 7,030 30: 3,377 
amingham. 28,086 : 2,523 
Franklin.... 8,03 7,3 y. 27 151,543 
Gardner. 1 20,206 ee taaee ok « 10,594 2,520 

Gloucester 2. 24,046||Somerset.. 8,566 4, 
Grafton...... 7,457||Somerville. 102,351 4,972 
ea Barring- Southborough 2,760 8,799 

sates aa 5,824||Southbridge., 17,519 3,89) 

Greenneid.. 15,672||South Hadley 10,14 6,856 164,292 

roton...... ,550 Fe eepalgin 5A 2,855 ,D79 Ate 6,6 » 321 
Hadley...... 2,576||Spencer...... 7,027 641 Grosse Pointe 6,283 6,179 
Hamilton. . 2,037 Springfield. +» 162,399 149,554 eee 9,410 »217 
Hanover..... 2,875||Stoneham.... 13,229 10, 765|)> 2+ *" 13,07 12,646 
Hanson...... 2,570||Stoughton... 11,146 163 aftes Woods 0,381 80. 
Harvard..... 2,535] |Sturbridge »805 2,227||Hamtramck,. 43,355 49,839 
Harward..... 1.7 Meters 2,596 ,754||Hancock. . 5,223 05! 
Haverhill. 46,752||Sutton....... 3,102 2,749|| Harper Woods, 
Hingham. 00: Renan tt: 11,580 10,761 OU ane 9,148 oiebgisls 
Holbrook . 3,330||Swansea..... 6,121 -684| Hastings. -. 6,096 6,175 
Holden...... 3,92 Taunton. + 40,109 37,395||Hazel Park.. 17,770——_ sae 
Holliston. ... 0 Tem leton. . ar) 4,601||Highland Park 46,393 50,810 
Holyoke..... 53,750||Tew. meee ,)05 6,261||Hillsdale.... 9297 6,381 
Hopendale. . 3,47 ,113])Townsend.. 2,817 2,065||/Holland.... 15,858 14,616 
Hopkinton. . 3,486 2,697||Upton....... 2,656 2,249||Holly...... 2,663 4 
Hudson. 2211 ,042 Uxbridge. 7,007 6,417||Houghton... 3,829 3,693 
ul Paes eee 2,167 Wakefield. . 19,633 16,223||Howell..... »353 3,748 
6,348]| Walpole i ,443||Hudson..... 2,773 2,426 
2,783||Waltham 40,020||Huntington 
2,963||Ware. »bDdT Woods.... 4,949 1,705 
84,323)|Wareham ,O3l||/Inkster..... 16,728 044 
Bice ,222||Watertown 35,427||Ionia....... 412 6,392 
Leicester. 4,851||Wayland ,505||Iron Mountain 9,679 11,080 
mox, 2,884||Webster..... 13,186]|Iron River, . 4,048 416 
Leominste 22,226||Wellesley.... 15,127}|Ironwood... 11,466 13,369 
Lexington. 3,187|| West Bridge- Ishpeming, . 8,962 A491 
Longmeadow 5,790 water. 4,059 3,247||Jackson..... 51,088 49,656 
Lowell....... 101,389 Westborough. 7,378 .463||Kalamazoo., 57,704 4,097 
Ludlow ,181]|West Boylston 2,570 1,822)|Kingsford... 5,088 7 seems 
Lunenburg 2,195||Westfield.... 20,962 ing 2,129 78,753 
UTNE. <toserelaje 98,123||Westford.... 4,262 83 »143 36 
Lynnfield ,287 by eesp taster A 2,768 2,126)|L 211 3,929 
Malden 58,010 eton A rig che 3,590}| Lincoln Park 29,310 15,236 
Manchester. . 2,868 ,472||Westp 4,989 4,134||Livonia..... 17,534 72: 
Mansfield ... 7,184 ,030)|West *Sprivetiela 20,438 17,135||Ludington, . 9,506 8,701 
Marblehead... 13,765 10,856||Westwood . 5,83 3,376||Manistee. .. 8,642 8,694 
Marlborough, 15,756 15,154 Weymouth... ; 32/690 23,868||Manistique.. 5,086 399 
Marshfield... 3,267 ,419||Whitman.... 8,413 7,759||Marine City 270 3,633 
Maynard 6,978 6,812||Wilbraham... 4,003 3,041||Marquette.. 17,202 15,928 
Medfield.... 4,549 4,384|| Williamstown 194 ,294]|Marshall. . 5,777 ,203 
Medford « 66,113 63,083||Wilmington., 7,039 4,645 Marysville. . 2,534 1,777 
Melrose...... 6,988 25.333||Winchendon.. 6,585 6,575||Mason.. 3,514 2,867 
Medway x +744 3,297||Winchester... 15,50! 15,081 Melvindale. . 9, Ape ,764 
Merrimac 2,804 ,320|/Winthrop.... 19,496 16,768|| Menominee. 11/15 10,230 
Methuen.. 4,477 21,880|}|Woburn..... 20,492 19,751||*Michigan Cantey 3, O13 Serene 
Middleborough 10,164 ,032||Worcester.... 203,486 193,694||Midland.. 14,285 10,329 
Middleton. 2,916 2,348||Wrentham... 5,34 ,674||Milan...... 2, 134 
15,442 15,388||Yarmouth.... 3.297 2,286]|Monroe..... 21, 467 18,478 
8.347 98 Mount Clemens 17, 027 14,389 
2551 2,278 MICHIGAN Mount Morris _ 2,890 "93 
22,395 18,708||Adrian..... 18,393 14,230]|Mount Pleasant 11; 393 8,413 
»12 5,597||Albion..... 10,406 ,345|(Munising. . 4) 339 4,4 
5 7,812 7,582)|Al one nai 2,639 1,931 Muskegon... 48,429 47,697 
N: 2,679 1,835||Alleg: citi 4,801 4,526||Muskegon 
Nantucket... 3,484 3,401 ‘aiien Park: 4 12,329 3,487 Heights. . 18,828 16,047 
Natick....... 19,838 13,851||Alma,...... 8,341 7,202||Negaunee, '54 6,517 6,813 
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Place 1950 1940 
MICHIGAN—Continued 
13,145 
i meee 
Oak Park... 5,267 
WORSO..... 15,948 
ites Rieta 6,468 
Plainwell.... 2,767 
t Ridge 3,594 
lymouth... 6,637 
ontiac..... 3,681 
‘ort. re ates 
River Rouge 20,549 
Rochester, .. 4,279 
eee Rae 
a 
sels 92,918 
Rarer 6 ,098 
St. Clair Shores 19,823 
. Ignace... 1946 
Bt Joseph... 10/388 
=i Tek see 3347 


St. Louis... . i 
Sault Ste. Marie 17,912 
South Haven 5,629 


akeview oo 
Tecumseh 4,020 
‘Three Rivers 6,785 
Traverse City 16,974 
Trenton. ... 6,222 
*Vandercook 3,190 
Vassar...... 2,530 
*Virginia'Park 2,747 
Wakefield... 1344 
*Walled Lake 2,788 

ayne..... 9,409 
*Willow Run 11,365 


*Woodlawn Orchards- 


Knollwood Pk. 4,035 
36,846 * 


Wyandotte. . 5 
Yopsilanti.... 18,302 
Zeeland..... 3,075 
MINNESOTA 

Albert Lea. . 13,545 
Alexandria, . 6,319 

noka,..... 396 
Austin... ... 23,100 
Bayport ,502 
Bemidji 10,001 

enson..... 3,398 
Blue Earth.. 3,843 
Brainerd... . 2,637 
Breckenridge 3,623 
Brooklyn Ceuter 4,284 
Cambridge. . 978 
Chisholm... 861 
Cloquet. ... 7,685 
Columbia 

Heights... 8,175 
Crookston. . 7,352 
Crosby..... 2,777 
Crystal, '54. 13,724 
Detroit Lakes 5,787 

uluth,..., 104,511 
East Grand 

Forks 5,049 
Edina. 9,744 
Ely.. 5,474 
Eveleth. ‘a 5,872 
Fairmont... 8,193 
Falcon Heights 3,884 
Faribault... 16,028 
Fergus Falls. 12,917 

MICHEL e , 3,796 


Q 

oy 

i= 

3 

a3 
1S) 
e2) 
So 
= 


Glenwood... 2,666 
Golden Valley 5,551 
Grand Rapids 6,019 
Granite Falls 2,511 
Hastings.... 6,560 
Hibbing..., 16,276 
Hopkins..,., 7,595 
Hutchinson, 4,690 
International 

Falls. .... 6,269 
Jackson...., 3,313 
Lake City... 3,457 
Le Sueur.... 2,713 
Litchfield. ,. 4,608 
Little Falls, . 6,717 
Luverne... 65! 
Mankato.... 18,809 
Marshall... , 92 
Minneapolis, 521,718 
Montevideo, 5,459 

oorhead 14,870 
Morris...... 3,811 


Place 1950 


MINNESOTA—Continued 


North St. Paul 4248 
10,191 

Binestone... 20g 
rood Halls 3'si3 


3 


Redwood 
Richfield, 54, 
Robbinsdale. 
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We DOCH 


a 
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oon etal 
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TYACY. . os 

Two Harbors 

Virginia. ... 
adena... 


A 958 

Waseca..... 4,927 
4||West St. Paul 7,955 
White Bear Lake 3,646 
Willmar. ... 9,410 
Windom 4 S765 


Worthingtos 


Aberdeen... 


5,290 


Canton..... 
Charleston... 
Clarksdale. . 
Cleveland... 


3||Columbia.., 


Columbus... 
Corinth..... 
Crystal Sp 


3,702 
12,071}|Ellisville.... 
,745||Forest.... 
,870 
1,592 
7,487||Grenada. 
7,304||Gulfport.... 
Hattiesburg. 
6,035||Hazlehurst, . 
7,161 
2.954 
2,373 
5,015 
101,065 
3,511 
5,855 
5,970 
6,887 
6,988]|Meridian. .. 41,8 
Gaee *Mississippi City- 
14,527 Handsboro 
10,848||Moss. Point.. 
sintttoets Natchez.... 2,740 
2,387||New Albany 3,680 
2,564||Newton..... 2,912 
2,048|/Ocean Springs 3,058 
4,875||Oxford..... 956 
2,388||Pascagoula. . 1805 
5,662||Pass Christian 3,383 
16,385|| Philadelphia. 4,472 
4,100||Picayune.., . ,707 
3,887||Port Gibson. 2,920 
Starkville, . , 107 
§,626||Tupelo..... 1,527 
2,840||Vicksburg.. . 27,948 
3,204||Water Valley 3,213 
2,302||Waynesboro, 3,442 
3,920||West Point.. 6,432 
6,047||Winona..... 3,441 
3,114|| Yazoo City.. 9,746 
15,654 
4,59 MISSOURI 
492,370)/Aurora..... 4,153 
,220||Berkeley.... 5,268 
9,491)|Bethany.... 2,714 
3.214||Bolivar,.... 3,482 
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Sak 


: 1523 
Be tnseiliss 428 
8|\Hillsdale.... 2,902 
Independence 36,963 
ackson.... 3,707 
oe City rts 
ennings.... * 
Joplin...... 38,711 
456,622 
685 
5,957 
11,110 
8,641 
386 
Paicine 3,233 
808 
04 
5,074 
+709 
4,389 
4,152 
396 
13,416 
3,172 
8.850 
6,834 
11,623 
13,115 
re 4,771 
4}/Mountain Grove 3,106 
Neosho..... 5,790 
8,009 
2,726 
sels 3,886 
Overland... 11,566 
Pagedale... 3,86: 
Perryville... 4,591 
e Lawn, . 6,42 
Poplar Bluff 15,064 
Portageville, 66 
Richmond... 4,299 
Richmond 
2 Heights... 15,045 
Rock Hill... 3,847 
DAEs 354 
4,557 
14,314 
St. Joseph. . 78,58 
St. Louis.... 856,796 
Ste. Genevieve 3,99: 
Fe 3,61 
20,35 
3,38 
11,640 
83 
66,731 
019 
6,157 
creators 2,917 
City 39,892 
k 1956 
wey 624 
Warrepspurg 6,857 
Washington. 6,850 
6|{ Webb City.. 6,919 
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: 1950 1946 
. MISSOURI—Continued 
> Webster hah 23, ger 
as Shee 
a MO 
re Anaconda... 11,254 
7 "™ Billings 834 
ar 
¥ ¢ 
“ 
= 
‘ 
z 


Sidney... . . 
*Silver Bow Park- 


ese Park poe eraustare (Over 10,000 pop.) 
whi aseie i. Asbury Park 17,094 
Wolf Point.. 2,557 Atlantic City 61/657 
tlantic Hig! 
NEBRASKA ARE 3,083 
3,422 2'651 
11,813 77,203 
3,858 32'019 
3,815 213 
3,396 4,636 
4,687 17,647 
188 '956 
2,910 Beverly..... 3.084 
3,692 Bloomfield: 49,307 
6,395 Bloomingdale 8.251 
6,203 6,146 | Bogota. .... 7,662 
14,762 7,163 
LY ees 842 5,497 
Gothenburg. 2.977 8374 
aeand ae 22,682 3.911 
ings... 20,211 18,378 
oideedse : 4,381 3,360//Buena.....: 164 
*Huskerville 7 Cy RR NOPE ger 12'051 
abe D5 Bae *05 
xington... - 27 
“Lincoln...., 98,884 1 4 555 
McCook.. 7,678 3°60 
Nebraska City _ 6,872 5591 
Norfolk... . 11,335 3.03 
North Platte 15,433 "391 
Ogallala. 3,45) 3,023 
O'Neill. <3. 7 's.08r Chinwiae Pare 17116 
=tiewe A side Par ‘ 
Plattsmouth. 4,874 ‘B11 
Schuyler 2,883  _2,808)|Gloster..... 376 
Scottsbluff 12,858 Collingswood 15,800 
ward..... yL 6 Cranford (t). 18,602 
Sidney...... 4,912 Cress "534 
South 3 oe " elnaré () —- 10358 
City. : 5,557 4,556)|/Dover...... 1,174 
Superior. . 3,227 13,013 
Valentine. vi Dunellen.. 6,291 
3,128 *East Keansburg 2,596 
3,595 East Orange. 79,340 
2,658 2,510/|Fast Paterson 15,386 
: 6,178 5,3 East Rutherford 7,438 
atontown. ; 
Boulder Cit ease ase Water city 38s8 
0" er y pe — ow laleienarie EB; arbor y 
Carson City. 3,082 2,478 Thea Wabeth... 112,817 
TKO! So wae 5,39 4,094) |nglewood.. 23,145 
IBS ein eaters 3,558 4,140] |twing (t)..; 16,840 
* Henderson BALES Pearaenr es Fair Haven. 8,56 
Las Vegas. ’55 44,795 8,422||Fair Lawn... 23,885 
North Las Vegas Fairview.... 8,661 
"56 12902) Sh cakes. Fanwood.... 3,228 
a Heras ms 2)497 21,317||Flemington., 3,058 
ae 8,203 5,318||*Florence- 
anannriioos 2.847 2,485 6,78 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ere 
Berlin...... 16,615 19,084 155) 
12,811 ~ 12,144 27,550 
27/988 27,171||G 62 
4,109 651 *Gibbstown. 2,546 
8 5,400||Glassboro.. 5,867 
15,874 14,990}/Glen Ridge.. 7,620 
4,77 1,533}|Glen Rock... 7,145 
5,664 5,398 ||Gloucester. . 14.257 
3,454 3,095||Guttenberg.. 5,566 
552 6,749) | Hackensack. 2.219 
,638 4,247|| Hackettstown 3,894 
2,639 2,597||Haddon (t).. 12,379 
2,847 2,137|| Haddonfield. 10,49. 


Place 1956 
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1940]'Piace 


ed So ee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE-Continued 


‘eboro.. . 


5 
Haddon Heights 7. '287 


NEW JERSEY 
(t) Designates Township 


1950 


1940 


NEW JERSEY—Continued _ 


Haledon. 6,204 
Hamilton (t) © 41,156 
Hammonton 8,411 
Harrison.... 13,490 
Hasbrouck 
Heights... 9,181 
Hawthorne.. 14,816 
a Park 97721 
Highlands. . 2,959 
5||Hightstown. 3,712 
Hillsdale.... 127 
Hillside Oe 21,007 
Irvington... 30,201 
nn. F 
Jersey City, 2 9,017 
Keansburg.. 5,559 


Kearny..... 
Kenilworth... 4,922 


*Lakewood. 9,970 
Lambertville 477 
Landis (ft)... 21,418 
MLS... cierace 378 
ana Park 3,376 
“bane 30,644 

aq fedenwtiae 3,479 
Little Ferry. 4,955 
2,595 


Little Silver. 
Lodi... ame 


Long Branch 23,090 


14,617||Lyndhurst (t) 19,980 
64,094 rae Sons Gat? 
anasquan. 
2,335 e. 1597 
8,906||Maplewood (t) 25,201 
2,329||Margate City 4,715 
79,198||Matawan 3,739 
28,167||Maywood.. 667 
+250 Merchantville 4,183 
3,435||Metuchen. . 879 
10,275||Middlesex. . 943 
,405||Middletown (t) 16,203 
2,691\|Midland Park 5,164 
41,623]| Millburn po 14,560 
2,606|| Milltown. . 3,786 
7,346)|Millville. 6,041 
6,739||Montclair. . 43,927 
4,223]|Morris Plains 2,707 
7,616||Morristown . 17,124 
3,468||Mount Ephraim 4,449 
15,992/|*Mount Holly 206 
tees Mountain Lakes 2,806 
10,905)|/Neptune (t). 13,613 
,351|| Neptune City 3,073 
4,932||Newark..... 776 
117,536||New Brunswick 38,811 
.583/|New Han- 
5,644 over (t).. 18, i 
11,976||New Milford 
,888||New Providence 3, 380 
2,320||Newton. . 81 
2,866)|| North Arlington 15, 970 
16,892|| North 
8,827 pemen (t) 41,560 
,603||* Northeast 
12,685|| Vineland.. 5,646 
,860]| Northfield... 3,498 
2,246|| North Haledon 3, "550 
snesGr North Plainfield iP 766 
10,491||North Wildwood 3,158 
7,556||* Northwest 
5,360 Vineland., 3,827 
Bote Nutley..... ,992 
68,945)/Oaklyp..... 4,889 
,937||Ocean City.. 6,040 
7,268||*Ocean Grove 3,806 
1,758||Oceanport. . 7,588 
4,028 Gracey jer 3,665 
3,589/|Orange. ...% ,037 
109,912 Palisades Fark 9,635 
18,966||Palmyra.. 5,802 
reer a Paramus.... 268 
2,491||Park Ridge.. 3,189 
9,017 Rarsippany-Troy 
8,770 Hills (t). 15,290 
2,310||Passaic..... 57,702 
2,617||Paterson.... 139,336 
Paulsboro... 84: 
cea Penns Grove 6,669 
9,468||Pennsauken (t) 22,769 
4,009||Perth Amboy 41,330 
6,952)|| Phillipsburg. 18,919 
28,044||Pine Hill. 1546 
622 Piscataway (0) 10,180 
yates aete itman..... 6,960 
4,925||Plainfield . : 2,366 
7,331||Pleasantville 11,938 
5,177||Point Pleasant 4,009 
13,692||Point Pleasant 
6,20 Beach... . 2,900 
26,279||/Pompton Lakes 4,654 
,289||Princeton,. ; 2,230 
mitt ia si Prospect Park 5,242 
9,742||Rahway.... 21,290 
§,555|(Ramsey..... .670 
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Place 1950 
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NEW YORK—Continued 


Amityville .. 6.164 
Amsterdam 


5, 
anik.. 4 A 240 
Red Ba 12,743 10.04 *Arlington. . 5,374 
ou itt 2,676 
EEE in ie RAGS ets 
ew! . * 
287||Babylon. 015 
TRiversic een kee Baldwinsville 1495 
Riverside. . 5 on ariscan Age 4°937 
Riverton... . 2,761 2,354||B Let 17,790 
Poe ieee 13°07 Bans 5,416 
E esting i # want K 
Roselle Park 11,537 ,661 Eke Shore. Shed 
Rumson.... 4,044 2,926||B aes 30.874 
Runnemede, 4,217 1835 Bingham on. 907 
Biers: a Tel oa. — 28 
ville. . : . Brockport... 4,748 
eae 18H Rate. Bs 
Somerville. 11,571 8,720|| Buffalo. . 580,132 
% 2,76 
South Amboy 8,422 7,802||Canajoharie Pats 
South Bound Canand : ro 
pee an 2,905 1,928}|Canastota... py 
out . . ” 
TANG. ws: - POTOME ou cous ciats Canton..... 4,379 
South Orange — 15,230 13,742||Carthage.... oan 
South Plainfield 8, oe 5,379||Catskill..... * 
aut River. 11, '308 10,714 Sata err = set 
outh west > 
Vineland.. SOs | asia a ane Cobleskill. 3,208 
Summit. 5929 16,165||Cohoes. .... 1272 
oe mm 
*Toms S River BEDUT F eC aiicertibue Corning.... 17,684 
Totowa..... 6,045 5,1 Cortland.... 18,152 
Trenton . 128,009 124,697||Coxsackie.. , 2,722 
Union (t) 38,00: ,730|}Croton-on- 
Union Beach 3,63 07! Hudson... 4,837 
Union City.. 55,537 56,173||Dannemora. 4,122 
Ventnor City 8,158 7,905||Dansville. .. 5,253 
Verona..... pe 921 8,957||Depew...... 7,217 
Vineland. . 8,155 7,914 Dobbs Ferry 6,268 
Waldwick... 3,963 2,475|| Dolgeville... 3,204 
ee, 2 OSes Eee 
‘anamassa TEE ee wi< nope * 
Wanaque. 1222 3,143}|East Hills... 2,547 
aiamineton 4,802 .643]|*East Islip. . 2,834 
Wayne (t).. on eas ain *East Northport 3,842 
Weehawken (t) 14,830 14,363]|*East Patchogue 4,124 
West Caldwell 4,666 '458||Bast Rochester 7,022 
Westfield. +243 18,458||East Rockaway 7,970 
West LongBranch 2,739 2,030||East Syracuse 4,766 
West New York 37,683 39, 439||Ellenville. .. 4,225 
West Orange 28°605 25,662||Elmira. .... ,716 
West Paterson 3,931 ,306||Elmira Heights 5,009 
Westville... 4,731 3,585||Elmsford. .. 3,147 
Westwood... 6 :766 5,388||Endicott.... 20,050 
Wharton.... 3) 853 3,854||Fairport.... 5,267 
Rote Brediey. Farmingdais 7493 
rove-Bradley ? 
NG aris TARO etaie\e's, «056 Fayetteville, 2,624 
Wildwood. . 5.475 5,150||Floral Park. 14,582 
*Williamstown 2632 ...... Fort Edward 3,797 
Woodbridge (t) 35,758 27,191}|Fort Plain. . 2,935 
Woodbury.. 10,931 '306||Frankfort... 3,844 
Wood- Lynne 2,776 2,861||Fredonia. 7,095 
Wood Ridge. 6,283 5,739 Hae ea Pepe 
NEW MEXICO _liauraen City ' 
Alamogordo. _ 6,783 3,950 Garden City ig eee 
Albuquerque 96.815 35,449]! Genev: 17144 
marmo.... 4,516... Glen Gove’: 151180 
Artesia...» 244 4,071|/Glens Falls.. 19,610 
*Atrisco-Five } 
Gloversville. 23,634 
Points... 1 Goshen..... 3,311 
Aztec, ’56 BQaTe Ft Gouverneur, 4'916 
Belen. . . . 495 3,038]|Gowanda. . . 28 
Carlsbad. . 17,975 7,116||Granville. 2'396 
Clayton. ... 3,515 3,188]|Great Neck. 7.759 
Clovis...... 17,318 10,065||Great Neck Plaza 4,246 
Deming. . 672 3.608||Green Island "4 016 
Farmington ' 55 12.449 2,161]|Greenport.. 028 
Gallup...... 133 7,041||Hamburg 6938 
Hobbs...... 13.875 10,619]|Hamilton. ._ "507 
Las Cruces. . 12,325 8,385 Hastings-on- : 
Las Vegas (city) 7,494 5,941 Hudson. 7,565 
Las Vegas (town) 4 "269 6,421|| Haverstraw 5/818 
Lordsburg. 31525 3,101 Hempstead. . 29'135 
ee Alamos 9.934 fetes Herkimer, . 9/400 
os Duranes EIT cat ene *Highland. 3'035 
pov ington.n< 3,13: 1,916|/Highland Falls 3,930 
Sete Gu ble ome 3 
sarees ; i Hoosi 
Rosweil urge. Torwasellmoerar oan eae 
Santa Fe... . 7,99. 20,325)| Horseheads. . 60) 
Silver City.. 7,022 ,044|| Hudson... 11'629 
pate or Conse aes 3,712/\Hudson Falis 7,236 
= * 
aptucnees, (a) 4,563 2,940]|suntington = 9,324 
*Zuni Pueblo DBCS pie ae ae Bees 
(a) Truth or _ Consequences|| 3'657 
changed from Hot Springs in 1950.}| 5 ond 
NEW YORK 29,257 
Albany..... 134,995  130,577|'\Jamestown.. 43.354 
Albion..... 4,850 4,660|'Johnson City 19,249 


f 


a fohnstown.. 1 rd 
f Kenmore... OF 
ft *Kings Park Beare 
2, peat, 8,817 
35, wanna 27,658 
4, ‘Lake Placid. 2,999 
3, ood... 3,013 
4,443||Lancaster... 8,665 
17,267||Larchmont. . 6,330 
4,696)||Lawrence... 4,681 
SONS ‘Le Roy..... 4,721 
12,572 Taelate 4,658 
78,309} | Lindenhurst. 8,644 
2,322||Little Falls. . 9,541 
ROSReS liverpool... 2,933 
3,590 PA 25,133 
,888|| Long Beach 56 22,757 
575,901 aa 3,671 
2,577||Lynbrook... 17,314 
8,321||Lyons..... < 4,217 
4,150||Malone..... ,501 
2,550)|Malverne... 8,086 
3,018||/Mamaroneck 15,016 
4, Bia Sg 13,137 
5, Mechanicville 9385 
5,463 Binsin 6,179 
nears ‘Middletown. 22,586 
2,617||Mineola.... 14,831 
21,955 1 
2,599 
3,054 
16,212 
15,881 
2,352 
3,84 
4,830 
4,976 
6,084 
88: 
3,195 
17,713 
5,253 
34 
6 
oO. 
4 
4 
45, 
4 
3 
17 
4 
3 
3,524 
2'172 
12,950 
3,620] |Ow: 
2,770 Oyster ney 
3,859||Paimyra. . 3,034 
5,738||Patchogue. . 7,361 
20.410] | Peekskill. . . 17,731 
13,362)| Pelham Manor 5,306 
11,223||Penn Yan.. 5,481 
,144||Perry...... 533 
15,555||Plattsburgh. 17738 
12,415} |Pleasantville +861 
18,836||Port Chester 23,970 
23,329||*Port Jefferson 3,296 
3,073] |Port Jervis. . 9,372 
4,478|!Potsdam.... 7.491 
3,156|'Poughkeepsie 41,023 
3,173/|Rensselaer.. 10.8 
CY *Riverhead.. 4,892 
3'988 ochester.., 332) 488 
5 22,362 
41,682 
aed ee 
alamanca,. 
7,057||Saranac Lake 6.913 
207208 ||Saratoga Springs 15,473 
0,856 Saugerties. 3,907 
9,617||*Sayville. . 4,251 
digas te Scarsdale. 13,156 
3,711)|Schenectady. 1,785 
2,928) |Scotia...... 7,812 
12248 ||Sea Clit 4'868 
Be 9 cae Falis. ‘63 
2,570) |Sidney...... 4,815 
11;517||Sitver. Creek. 3,068 
6,654) |Sioan....... 4,698 
© 00 oles Solvay...... He 
Southampton 4,042 
* 9997 South Glens Falls 3, 645 
as i South Nyack 3,102 
272!/Spring Valley 4500 
Si oisaiasens Springville. . 3,322 
19.730) |Suffern..... 4,010 
42,638||Syracuse 220,583 
18,039||Tarrytown 8 
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1950 


renin tra 
Warwick a 2,674 
Waterford... 2,968 
Waterloo... . 4,438 
Watertown.. 34,350 
Watervliet. . 15,197 
atkins Glen 3,052 
Waverly.... 6,037 
Wellsville... 6,402 
Westbury. . ,112 
*West Elmira 3,833 
Westfield... 6 
West Haverstraw 3,099 
Whi i epee 1457 
White Plains 43,466 
Whitesboro... 902 
Williamsvilie 4,649 
Williston Seen 7,505 
Yonkers. 152,798 


Yorkville. :: 3,528 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ahoskie.... 3,579 
Albemarle.. _‘11,798 
*Arlington.. 5,085 
Asheboro... . 7,701 
Asheville... . 53,000 
Beaufort... .. 3.212 
eeparen.. 2,528 
Belmon 5,330 
*Belmont-South 

Rosemary. 3,173 

Bessemer City 3,961 

2,973 

908 

,802 

Burlingtoa: 24,560 

Canton..... 4,906 
*Caroleen- 

Avondale- 

Henrietta. 37494 
Chapel Hill. 9,177 
Charlotte... 134,042 
Cherryville. . 3,49 
Ciinton, *54. 7,00 
Concord... 16,486 
*Cramerton. 3,211 
*Cross Road- 

Bannertown 2,937 
Draper..... 3,62 

ay Rw recatese eee 

urham 71,311 
Phase ‘Gastonia 3) rs 
+E; Pt) fees 2,901 
Eden 468 
Eneabeth ‘City ese 
Elkin....... 2,842 
*Erwin..... 3,34 
Farmville... 2,942 
Fayetteville, 34,715 
Forest City. 4,971 
Gastonia, '55 34,389 
Goldsboro... 21,454 
Graham.... 5,026 
Greensboro.. 74,389 
Greenville... 6,724 
Hamlet..... 5,061 
Henderson. . 0,996 
pe coeNe 6,103 
Hickory. 4,755 
High Point.. 39,973 
Jacksonville. 3,96 


*Kannapolis 28,448 
Kings Mountain 7,206 


Kingston... 18,336 
Laurinburg. . 7,134 
Leaksville... 4,045 
Lenoir...... 888 
Lex on... 13,571 
gees ton,. irk 
Lo 

Tumshervon’ "55 v4 448 
Marion, '55 "21 


ingham... 5,180 
Monroe.. 10,140 
Mooresville. 7,121 
Morehead City 5, i144 
Morganton 81311 
Mount Airy. 7,192 
Mount Olive 3/732 
New Bern... 15,812 
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1940||Place 1950 1940}|Place 1950 1940 
ee ee 
2 eae oo eae Cont’ed OHIO—Contin ued 
6,0 Conneaut... 10,2. 
*North Belmont 3; 948 fs 11875 11309 
North Wilkes- 5 614 4/337 
Boro: oh ,379 960 2,890 
nae be pals 3,603: >. ae, toa ara Falls 29° 195 0,546 
OF. eae 685 43,872 210,718 
‘Plymouth,,, 4,486 7 41 DLO 
Boke Rana 679 11,265 9,744 
*Ranlo-Smyre 2,929 ...... 11,804 8,944 
Reidsville. 08 6,220 5,746 
Roanoke aan 8,156 4,432 4,413 
Rock: oa 3,356 9,852 9,691 
Rocky 27,697 Bast ‘Givwoland 40,047 39,495 
Roxboro 4,321 Eastlake. 7.486) aes 
Rutherfordton 3,14 East Liverpool 24,217 23,555 
Salisbury. . 0,102 East Palestine 5,195 5,123 
3||Sanford,.... 10,013 Eaton...... 4,2. 552 
50||Scotland Neck 2,730 Hah Place az 113 
Selma...... 2,639 : "307 
Shelby...... 5,508 41,396 
:||Siler Cit; 2,501 3 7,847 
Smithfield. . 5,574 Fairfield, 55 6,202 
*South Fay- Fairport... . 1519 4,528 
etteville.. 3,428 Fairview Park, 9,311 Vt 
*South Gastonia 6,465 |... ." Findlay .... 84 20,228 
2|/Southern Pines 4,272 Fostoria 4,351 +4 
Spencer..... 3,242 Franklin 388 4,511 
Spindale.... 3,89. Fremont 16,537 14,710 
*Spray..... Hig 7 a eer Galion...... 952 685 
Statesville... 16,901 Gallipo 871 7,832 
Tarboro. 12 Garfield ‘Heights an eee 16,989 
‘Thomasville. 11,154 Geneva..... ATL 
Valdé=>. . 73! Girard...... 10/113 9,805 
Wadesboro. 3,4 Golf Manor 003. \ 5) hoon 
Seertni,2 Wake Forest 3,704 Grandview 
on 9,698 Heights... 7,659 6,960 
Waynesville 5,295 Granville... 2,653 1,502 
*West End.. STON tie e aera Greenfield... 4,862 4,228 
Whiteville... 4,23. Greenhills. . . 3,005 2,677 
Williamston. 4,975 Greenville... 8,859 7,745 
Wilmington, 45,043 Hamilton... 57,951 50,592 
yes ply Sr Wilson...... 23,010 4|| Hicksville. . . 629 2,549 
Winston- Hillsboro 5,126 4,713 
Salem.... 87,811 euvead oe tase 
uron...... ; ' 
NORTH DAKOTA ee enone 3,105 1,815 
HENS capes Bismar A ; Ironton . 339 ; 
is ck 18,640 ti 16,33 15,851 
Devils Lake. 6,427 Jackson..... 004 6,295 
en: abe 469 ent... tae 12,418 8,581 
wis teiormte 256 Kenton..... AT 7,593 
Grafton Se in 4,901 0||Kettering, 55 38,118 ...... 
pees Grand Forks 26,836 Lakeville. ,. 43 ST 
Jamestown... 10,69797 0||Lakewood... 68,071 69,160 
100,899||Mandan, ’55 9,374 Lancaster... 24,180 21,940 
3,225 eae See 22,032 *Leavittsburg 2,033. .° are 
557||Rugby...... 2,9 Lebanon.... .618 3,890 
Watley CRE 6,851 I porunlac 2,565 2,259 
foo. Wahpeton., 5,125 eeatenn wa 50,246 44,711 
Williston.... 7,378 incase Cool Rudge 
a horetort Heights. 722 aire |Scaee 
Tees OHIO Lincoln Heights 5531 ea soe 
AGBe aceavee 3,64 Lisbon...... 1293 3,379 
ABTOR, . cian 274,605 Tookland: 5,736 5,601 
the ens Alliance 26,16 ogan.., 972 6,177 
st iaceces's Azpherst 3,542 London,.... 222 4,697 
Ashlan Pr 14,287 Lorain.,.... »202 44,125 
Ashtabula. 23,696 5|| Loudonville. 2,523 “2,334 
Athens 1,660 6||Louisville, . ,801 3,379 
A ae Avon..... 1773 Lyndhurst. . 7,359 2,391 
Avon Lake 1342 Madeira.... 2,689 ,384 
Barberton. 27,820 Mansfield... 43,564 37,154 
Barnesville. . 4,66. Maple Heights 15,586 728 
HEME os. olaliniie' 6,917 6|/Mariemont.. 614° - See 
Bedford..... 9,105 Marietta. 16,006 14,543 
Bellaire..... 12,573 Marion..... 3,817 30,817 
Bey centaine 10,232 8||Martins Ferry 13,220 14,729 
Bellevue. . 6,906 ee fale . 125 ,03 
Berea. ..... Ee Maeelitons ere rare 
XIOF cs ’ ’ 
Rowing Green 12,005 Mayfield Heights 5,807 2,696 
Brecksville. . 2,664 — 1,900}|Medina,.... 5097 4,359 
Bridgeport. . 4,309 Mioisnure 6,329 5,544 
S|Beor esc: Sang See ee 
dae se Pai ; 0 * . 
betta : 365 Miner 37280 2/932 
10,327 27 Mineo srepiatton 4) 464 5,192 
Cadiz 3,020 Montpelier. . 3) 867 ,703 
Cambridge. . 14,739 Mount Healthy 5,533 3,997 
Campbell... 12,882 Mount Vernon "185 10,122 
Canton..... ~ 116,912 Napoleon... 1335 82 
Carey.ss.ve 3,260 4|| Nelsonville. . 4,845 5,368 
Carrollton... 2,658 Newark.. »275 31,487 
Celina...... 5,703 New Boston. 4,754 024 
Chagrin Falls 3,085 Newburg Heights 3,689 3,830 
eiesieine Cheviot. 9,944 Newcomerstown 4,514 4,564 
Chillicothe. . 20,133 New Lexington 4,233 4,049 
ae ona ave Cincinnati.. 503,998 New Phila- 
Circleville... 8,72 delphia.., 12,948 12,328 
Cleveland... 914,808 New . 
Cleveland Richmond, ’54 2,555 ..... ie 
Heights 59,141 Newton Falis 4,451 3,120 
Clyde...... 4,083 INilesira tices 16,773 16,273 
Columbiana. 3,369 2,687 North Baltimore 2, 771 616 
Columbus... 375,901 306,087||North Canton 4,032 2.988 


coi belie 


ee ee ee ae 
, f Diy 
: aes 
340 abt tii 
= Place 1950 eae 
Place 2 ae eee 
— ued 
OHIO—Continued OKLAHOMA—Contin * 
North College Clinton..... 7.B68 2 
Hill... vied eae aes 81414 7,703 
orth Olms' 7 oaiete « 
North Royalton 3,939 2,559 3308 2,114 
Norwalk.... 175 8,211 5,028 4,303 
Worwood... 35,001 34,010): 15,325 9'207 
Oakwood... 9,691 7,652) 10/541 0,027 
Ober ig 7,062 9 4,305|' OUrans: «2. « 6,086 4,002||Reedsport, '54 .3,038 ...... 
. 4,484 ~ 7962 5,021 4,924 
ae 2,342 f 10'078 4,304 
o° iS 10,991 , 30.908 
. teonellimid.... 22. 36.017 28,081 Fete 
. eee 5,467 5,109 oanG 
. 10,113 B * 
457 "718 2,290 1.090 
on iS 3578 2.067 6,266 
4.505| Henryetta . 7,987 exticd BY, eget ae 
gee ‘Holdenviile: Rites 6,632 West Linn. . 
: "089 2,732]! - 
GeO raminy in. 303 3,267 PENNSYLVANIA 
ra 5,984 5, 
. ne 
Erelatare 2°707 2 
3,912\|Lawton..... a4757 18, 
2 3,021  §$_1,792)|Ambler..... 
3538 17,878 12, 
12°301||Madill...... 2. eee q’393||eannville... 3,564. se 
at 2 
ornmsite 641049, S902 iitami..-. i. 11801  °8(345ilArnold-.o. 
Shadysid 4,048! /\ridwest City 10166 ...... 
Shaker 23,393 Muskogee.. . : Fairhope. . ae 
ASharon.... 2,858 ..-.. 5 Nichols Hiils 2'606 942||ashland.... 
Shelby...... 6,643||\Norman.... ‘006 6 
Sidney..... 9,790) |Nowata 31965 4/084 4716 
Silverton:... 4,827 2,907 !lOxemah.... 3.454 3'811||agh 4,430 4.215 : 
Solon... .... 2,570 1,508/|Oxlahoma Clty 243/504 vhs 0 Satan See 4 
South Euclid 15,432 6,146 Okmulgee 18'317 16,051||Avalon..._. 61463 6,155 ‘ 
Springfield. 78,508  70,662)\Sanis Valiey «6.896 1 “et 4,040 4:71 
Steubenville. 35,872 37,651 |52 S33 eb 48l lp ne eee 3'732 2'135 
Strongsville. 3,504 2,216 po PON TS eerie a Of ited OO 6050 5/687 4 
Struthers... 11,941 11,739 3,442 3,831 i 
erase Seek a TBe||pioner.....: 8,360 5,641 | 
3,30 2/879 >| 
" '9||Pot ce 4,776 Lloydell. . 2,060: te tane eee 
J ee ett ibae me 3204|[Beaver Falls 17/375 17,008 | 
O66} 91697 | Ealisaw. Belletonie... = Sesl = S308 
University pag 6.485 //Sand Springs 137|\Rellevue.... 11,604 19,484 i 
Heights... 4,126 1,175||3 OS aa 362 3.037 Bele ciiie’ 358 3'428 j 
Upper Arlington 9,024 5.370||\eeminole.. Berwick : 14/010 13,181 3 
ee andy 4.59 3335||Shawnee.... 2219 sthel...... 11,324 5,966 | 
Vanover gee Gagd|lSumur. --.“a.gap "a gvol(patmenem.- OG.n4g oe 
apeeeeta S20 heailinontaas. | Aag areata ees 
lalallala \ 0 1 Sas 182,740 Bloomsburg. —_ 10,633 9,799 
Heights 126 1,175||*Veterans Village ane tenes Boyertown. . 4,074 ren 
Washington, 10,560 9,402} | Vinita rhea Brackenridge el ee 
Wellington, S'ovz = 3'gnu||Walters..... 743 Bradford... 17'384 17,601 
Wellston.... 5,691 5,587 || wetou be <oaaae mBteen 2'504| (Brentwood... 12,535 7,858 
Wellsville. . . 7,854 7 (672 || cota ernos ena Bridgeport, 5 peak bee 
West Carrollton 2,876 2,176 Wood eae : S015 Aan lars ie ieee 
Westerville. . 4,112 3,146|| VY 0odward. . 5 Bristol... ... ate ett 
Westlake... 4,912 3,200 OREGON Brockway... oe ret 
*West Ports- Brookville 4,274 j 
mouth.,,. 2,613 nian Albany..... 10,115 Brownsvil oo rn: 
Whitehall '56., 18,098  ...... *Altamont.. 9,419 See punta gees ere 
Wicklilte,... 5,002 3,155||Ashland.... 7,739 4,744||Butler. . ; i A 
Willard..... 4,744 4,261]|Astoria,.... 12,331 10,389||California,. .. 2,831 2,614 
Willou hby. 5,602 4,364||Baker...... 9.471 9,342||Camp Hill. . 5,934 BN 
Willowick.. ( 3,677 915||Beaverton, '54 3,213 1,052||Cannonsburg ae ate 
Wilmington, 7,387 6,971||Bend....... 11,409 10,021)|Carbondale. . 16,296 19, 
Windham... 3,968 316||Burns,..... 3,093 2,566||Carlisle..... 16,812 13,984 
Wooster.... 14,005 11,543||Coos Bay... 6,223 5,259||Carnegie.... 12/105 12/663 
Wyoming... 5.582 4,466|| Coquille, '55 4,616 3,327||Castle Shannon 5,459 3,970 
Menia...... 12,877 10,633)|Corvallis.. . . 16,207 8,392||Catasauqua. 4,92 4,764 
Yellow Springs} 2,896 1,640||Cottage Grove 3,536 2,626||Centerville. . 5,845 6,317 
Youngstown. 168,330 167,720|/Dallas,..... 4,793 3,579||Chambersburg 17,212 14,852 
Zanesville... 40.517 37,500|/Empire, '54. 3,493 665||Charleroi. . . 9,87 10,784 
OKLAHOMA Forest Grove a'343  “praaol|Glainton 217 Sess desea 
Forest Grove " i 5 
143]|Gladst: , 54 3,263 1,629||Clarion..... 4,409 ‘ 
Alas 1 T48 13503 Srants Pass. 8.116 6,028]|Clarks Summit 2/940 2}691 
ATVB di0: cio... 6,505 5,055||Gresham.,., 3,049 1,951||Clearfield.... 9,357 9,372 
Anadarko... 6,184 5,579|| *Hayesville, 2, 09 7am Nyce Clifton Heights 7,549 4,921 
Antlers...,. 2,506 3,254||Hermiston.. 3,804 803]|Clymer..... 2,500 3,082 . 
Ardmore.... 17,890 16,886||Hillsboro..., 5,142 3,747||Coaldale.... 5,318 6,163 
Atoka...... 2,653 2,548||Hood River. 3,701 3,280} |Coatesville, . 13,826 14,006 : 
Bartlesville., 19,228 16,267||Klamath Falls 15,875 16.497||Collingdale. , | 8,443 8,162 
Bethany.... 5,705 2,590}|La Grande, . 8,635 7,747||Columbia. . . 11,993 11,547 
Blackwell... 9,199 8,537]|Lakeview... 2,831 2,466||Connellsville 13,293 13,608 
Bristow... .. 5,400 6,050]/Lebanon,.... 5,873 2,729||Conshohocken 10,922 10,776 
Broken Arror 3,262 2,074|/MecMinnville 6.635 3,706||Coplay . O 2,994 3,109 
Chandler.... 2,724 2,738|| Medford, ’54 19,050 11,281||Coraopo . 10,498 11,086 
Checotah.., 2,638 2,126||Milwaukie. . 5,253 1,871||Corry. . 5, 7,911 6,935 
Cherokee... 2,635 2,553||Newberg.. . . 3,946 2,960)|Couders 3,210 3.197 = 
Chickasha... 15,842 14,111]|Newport.... 3,24] 2,019/|Crafton a 8,066 7,163 ‘ 
Claremore... 5,494 4 134||North Bend, ’55 7,200 4,262/|Cresson.,... 2,569. 2,500 4 
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wa 1950 1940||Place _ 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued || PENNSYLVANIA—Continued || PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


*  Curwensville 3,332 3,422||Lebanon.... 28,156 27,2 
Dale....... 3'310 3,291||Lebanon Inde- _" ay Part Vile ot 2756 Ets 
‘ Dalastown.. 3,304 2,917 pendent. . 2,778 2,425/|Pottstown. . 22/589 20,194 
fe Danville... . 6,994 7,122!|Leechburg. . 4,042 4,275||Pottsville. . . 23,640 24/530 
i Darby... 5. 3)1 10,334||Lehighton.. . 6,565 6,615||Prospect Park 5,834 e100 
: Derry... ... 3,752 3,003||Lemoyne.... 4605 4,358|\Punxsutawney 8.969 9,482 
Dickson City —_ 8/948 11,548|| Lewisburg... 5,2 3,571)| Quakertown. 5,673 5,150 
Nae B 2,186 13,180}| Lewistown 13,894 13,017||Rankin,.... 1941 7,470 
Romacnt 13,405 12,974||Lititz....... 5,5 4,840 09,321 110,568 
- Downingtown 4,948 ’ Littlestown. A 2,463 v1 4/891 
< Doylestown. 262 4,976||Lock Haven. 11,381 10,810 3/751 3784 
Dravosburg 3,786 2)277||Luzerne..... ; 7,082 . : 
Du Bois. ... 11,497 12,080||Lykens..... 1735 3,048 3,026 Solera a 
Dunmore... 20,305 23,086 *Pvndorn. High- Reynoldsville 3,569 3,675 
Dupont..... 4,107 5,278 field...... 5,410 eisvirie(ee Rid, 6,244 6,253 
Duquesne. . 17,620 20,693||McAdoo.... 4,260 5,127 Ridley Park. 4,921 3.887 
Duryea..... 6,655 8,275||*McChesney- Bran- Roaring Spring 2,771 2,724 
East. Conemaugh 4, tor 4,810 ee ied he Rochester. . 7,197 7,441 
East Landsdowne 3,527 3,323|| hanna 3.277 Red are *Rocky Grove 3,111 oie 
East McKeesport 3 171 3,026 McDonald. . 31543 3.530 3,862 3,605 
East Mauch McKeesport. 51,502 55,355]|St. Clair 5,856 6,809 
peak. as 3,132 3,392||McKees Rocks 16, 7241 17,021 é 7,846 7,653 
Easton..... 35,632 33,589||McSherrystown 2,510 2,128)|8 Bi ; 7,735 7,569 
East *Pitisbureh 5,259 6,079||Mahanoy cir. 10, 934 13,442 k aven 6,597 6,518 
East Fe Sa Fe 274 6,404||Manheim, 4,246 3,831||Scottdale. .. 6,249 6,493 
Ebensburg. 4,086 3;719||Mansfield. . 2 657 1.880||Scranton.... 125,536 140,404 
Eddystone. . 3,014 2,493||Marcus Hook 3,843 4,123||Selinsgrove.. 3,514 2,877 
Edgewood. . 5,292 4,697 ||*Marshaliton 3390 Ba ate Sewickley... 5,836 5,614 
*Edgewood-Ferndale- Masontown. 4,550 3,721 16,879 18,810 
Fairview. . Bt 49 rns Mauch Chunk 2.959 3,009||Sharon..... 6,454 25,622 
Edwardsville 6,686 7,998||Meadville. . 18,972 18,919 Riaton Hill. 5,464 4,46 
Elizabeth... 2,615 2,976 Mechanicsburg 6,786 5,709||Sharpsburg.. ~ 7,29 8,202 
Elizabethtown 5,083 4,315||Media...... 5,726 5,351]|Sharpsville. . 5,414 5,129 
Ellwood City 12,945 12,329||Meyersdale.. 3,137 3,250] |Shenandoah. 15,704 19,790 
Emmaus...... 7,780 6,731||Middletown. 9,184 7,046 =f. 5,05! 4,932 
Emporium. . 3,646 3,775||Midland.... 6,491 6,373 C22 5,244 
Emsworth... 3,128 2,765||Millersburg. 2,861 2,959 4,343 4, 
Ephrata.... 7,027 6,199 ||Millersville. . 2,551 1,867||Somerset.. . 5,936 5,430 
Brie <. o- 130,803 116,955]| Millvale. . 7,287 7,811 Souderton.. 4,521 4, 
1 Of eee i 7,223||Milton. 8,578 8,313]|South Connelis- 
Exeter...... 5,130 5,802 Minersville. A 7,783 8,686/|_ ville...... 2,610 2,628 
Farrell...... 13,644 13,899]|Monaca... 7,415 7,061/|South Fork.. 2,616 3, 
*Faxon-Ken- Monessen. . 17,896 20,257||South Greens- 
mar, ...°.. OCS eee ek se Monongahela 8,922 8,825|| burg..... ,980 2,616 
Ferndale. . 2,619 2,740||Montoursville 3,293 3,019 
Ford City.. 5,352 5,795||Moosic..... 1965 4,568||_ town..... 425 Mie areas 
Forest City. 3,122 4,266] | Morrisville. . 6,787 5,493 Southwest Greens- 
Forest Hills. 6,301 5,248||Mount Carmel 14,222 17,780|| burg..... 144 3,002 
Forty Fort. . 6,173 6,293]|Mount Joy. 3,006 2, 
Fountain Hill 5,456 4,804/|Mount Oliver 6, 1646 6,981 POrts cave < 6,364 6,033 
Frackville.. . 6,541 8,035||Mount Penn 3,6 635 3,654||Spangler. . 3,013 3,201 
Franklin.... 10,006 9,948||Mount Pleasant 5,883 5,824] |Spring City: 3,258 3,022 
Freedom 3,000 3,227||Mount Union 4,690 4,763)|Springdale. . 4,939 4,989 
Freeland 5,909 6,593||Muncy..... 2,756 2,606||State College 17,227 6,22 
Freeport 2,685 2,710||Munhall,... 16,437 13,900) |Steelton.... 12,574 13,115 
Gallitzin 3,102 3,618||Myerstown.. 3,050 2,692||*Stowe..... 2,524 ahaa 
Gettysburg. 7,046 5,916||Nanticoke... 20,160 24,387||*Strabane.. . 2,861 sleiemiate 
Gilberton. 2,641 3,710 en a ‘ 5,425 6.217||Stroudsburg. 6.361 6,186 
Girardville. - 3,864 4,602|| Narberth. 5,407 §,217||Summit Hill. 4,924 5,406 
Glassport. . 8,707 8,748 Nazareth. 5,830 §,721||Sunbury.... 15,570 15,462 
*Glen Lyon. 3.92). - siaieaa ¥ *Nesquehoning- New Susquehanna 
Glenolden.. . 6,450 4,825|| Columbus. SIS oc gers Depot.... 2,646 2,740 
Greencastle. 2,661 2,511||New Brighton 9, ‘535 9,630] |Swarthmore. 4,825 4,061 
Greensburg... 16,923 16,743||New Castle. 48, 834 47,638||Swissvale... 16,488 15,919 
Green Et Ses 2,818 1,880||New Cumberland 6, 1204 4,525] |Swoyersville, 7,795 9,234 
Greenville. . 9,210 8,149||New Holland 2,602 2,153 4 11,508 12,486 
Grove City. 7,411 6,296||New Kensington 25, 146 9,540 9, 
Hamburg. . 3,805 3,717|) Norristown. . 38,126 7,176 9, 
Hanover... . 14,048 13,076||Northampton 9,332 5,861 7,382 
Harrisburg... 89,544 83,893}|North Belle 8,923 8,126 
Hatboro.... 4,788 2.605|| Vernon... 3,147 ay 4,069 4,154 
Hazleton... 35,491 38,009||North Braddock 14,724 x ee: 3,965 4,017 
Hellertown. . 5,435 4,031 Avorth Catasau- *Trevorton., 2,545 wane. 
*Hershey- Ct ee 2,629 2,530 hse Creek 12,363 9,805 
lag 6,076- kes North Charieroi 2' Dba 2,674||Tyrone. .... 8,214 8,845 
mie 2,799 2,371||North East 4'2 47 3,704 Union “City. 3,911 3,843 
a cbute 6,483 5,910||Northumberland 4, "207 4,469)||Uniontown.. 20,471 21,819 
Homestead. . 10,046 19,041||North Wales 2/998 2,450 |Upland. . 4,081 43 
Honesdale... 5,662 5,687||Norwood... 5,246 3:921| Vandergritt. 9,524 10,725 
Hummelstown 3,789 3,264) Oakmont... 7,264 6,260||Verona..... 4,325 1356 
Huntingdon. 7,330 7,170 jOil City.... 19,581 20,379||Warren..... 14,849 14,891 
. Indiana..... 11,743 10,050) Old Forge... 9,749. 11,892]|Washington, 26,280 26,166 
Ingram..... 4,236 3,904||Olyphant... 7,047 9,252||Waynesboro. 10,334 10,231 
rwittsc.. 0s 4,228 3,441] |Oxford..... 3,091 2,723||Waynesburg. 5,514 4,891 
Jeannette. .. 16,172 16,220||Palmerton 6,646 7,475||Weatherly. . 2,622 2,754 
Jenkintown. 5,130 5,024||Palmyra 5,910 5,239||Wellsboro. . . 4,215 3,665 
JermypD..... 2,535 3,238]|*Paoli.... 3,020 d aatiert: Wesleyville. . 3,411 2,918 
Jersey Shore 5,595 5,432||Parkesburg.. 2,611 2,288||West. Chester 15,168 13,289 
Johnsonburg 4.567 4,955||*Parkville... B 209s Saas: West Hazleton 6,988 7,523 
Johnstown. . 63,232 66,668||Patton...... 3,148 3,085||West Homestead 3,257 3,526 
Kane. ......5. 5,706 6,133||Pen areyt st a 3,878 4,059||West Mifflin 17,985 8,694 
Kenhorst. 2,551 2,227 Bee e rd: 3,627||Westmont.. . 4,410 3,741 
Kennett Square 3,699 3,375||Perkas 4,358 4,121||West Newton 3,619 2,765 
Kingston. . 21,096 20,679 Sahin 2, 071,605 1.931.334 West Pittston 7,230 7,943 
Kittanning... 7,731 7,550||Philipsburg . 3/988 3,963||West Reading 5,072 4,907 
Kulpmont. . 5,199 6,159||Phoenixville. 12,932 12'282||West View. 7,581 7,215 
Kutztown... 3,110 2,966||Pitcairn..... 5,857 6,310 pest Washing- 
Lancaster,.. 63,774 61,345||Pittsburgh.. 676,806  671,659||__ton.....,. 4,492 
Lansdale... . 9,762 9,316||Pittston. 15,012 17,828 West Wyoming 2,863 2,992 
Lansdowne... 12,169 10/837||Pleasant Hiils. _ 3,808 een West York,. 5,756 5,590 
Lansford.... 7,487 8,710]|Pl ymouth.. +. —«:13,021 15,507)|Whitehall, . . 7,342 ves aee 
Larksville. . 6,360 8,467 LS ae 004 3,690||White Oak.. 6,159 % Gaoaale 
Latrobe.. 11,811 11,111]|Port 371 4,123]|| Wilkes-Barre 76,826 86,236 
Laureldale. . 3,585 3.397 ||Port oe liegany 2,519 2,3561| Wilkinsburg. 31,418 29,853 


LS OSS 


ba oo yr ee ee ae ee 


Places tthe DES: 
1950 1940)| Place 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Williams 45,047 44,356 
Wilmerding . 5,325 5,662] '55......- B3.97B aera as 
Wilson...... 8,159 §8,217||Mullins..... 
Winsber.... 8,010 9/057 || M 
Winton..... 6,280 7,989 || New Ellenton, 3 oF 3he 
Wee: HARB Nemes. 18H “18h ian iaaaa 
eadon... 5 ‘068 8'524|| No. Augusta, 53_ 8,937 24,769 11. =A 
York... " 59,953 56,712|| Orangeburg . , O22 79 $000 
Youngwood. 2'720 2)546 Mills. . 2°625 hee ee ee 
Zelienople. . 2,981 2,117 a Place-Poe See araetcs es a 2373 
elmer... ce OIG eee . 
RHODE ISLAND *Piedmont. . 21673 ans Ee 
ec 8,246 €231]) se ee 3,567 3,017 
Bristol...... 12,320 11,159]| Ya 8.471 
Burrillville. .. 8,774 8,185)! Rock Hill... 24° 
Central Falls. 23,550 25,248 *Sans Souci-Union 
pevenizy . eae 9,869 A Bleachery. 9,337 . eee Ch — py 0i9 
CGumberland.. 12/842 101625 Fe Sa a Fie eines mere oho eae McK 4'649 4 
Greenwich | 4,923 3,842!) ¢Shannontown 5,828 3587 
Bast Providence 35,871 32,165)! «South Green- 5,609 
Glocester.... 2,682 2/099 712 292'942. 
676 36.795 32,249 3,035 ; 
12,725 3'31 730 =) 
11,270 20/185 8,050 A 
7,382 "730 3/089 
7,564 Picts Wee SS x 9495 
—_ eu 3°104 167,402 
Rare PeGui ’ ’ Walterboro. ; 4,616 = 3,575 
2. .... 18,027 —:12,156|| Ww Geinmbia oa || Paris 8, 56,305 = 
North Smithfield 5,726 4,196]! ""*Noy..°50° 4,873. ~=~—«1, 7441] Pulaski. > 22: 5.762 $314 
Pawtucket... 81,436 75,797 *Whites Bridge . lee 3'318 2784 ® 
Portsmouth.: _ 6,578 3,683|| ‘Rasa North Win- 4,272 3,981. 
Providence... 248,674 253,504 Height: 70 2545 2'018 \ 
Scituate... "905 RNC Oe fl eae a eee Take 6337 
Smithfield..:: 6,690 4611 a 3789 ‘ 2 . 
South Kings- Williamston. 2.7 82 3,761 ~~ “bee ; 
town...... iqi4s 7.285) waliston, “G8 620% 2003 <a 
Tiverton 5,65 5,018|| xwinnsboro e 6,506 6,668 
Warren...... 8,51 8,158 Mills 2.936 4/199 2'593 
Warwick..... 43,028 28,757 *Woodburn Hills 3'500 rs oe 3'868 3'400 
Westerly..... 12,380 11,199 Woodruff 3'831 "SAS Tullahoma 7.562 41549 
West Warwick 19,096 18,188}| york... 2122 4/181 Union City.. 7,665 7,256 
Woonsocket.. 50,211 | 49,303|| *OP*------- ; : vss . * 
SOUTH DAKOTA Winchester... 3,974 2,760 
SOUTH CAROLINA = (a) See also Bristol, Va., pop., 
_ Aberdeen . “i 21,051 17,015 1950, 15,954; 1940, 9,768. 
Abbeville... 5,395 4,930|| Belle Fourche j 2, 
Aiken, '54... 11,152 6,168|| Brookings... 7,764 5,346 TEXAS 
Anderson. ., 19,779 es aes Cs none a Abiens. awe 45.570 ter 
i A .s +2 Jamo...... . > 
2,554 ah oe Hot Springs Alamo Heights 5,700 . 
2.954 3,000|| Huron..... . 12,788 Alice... * 7,792 
3,169 2'933|| Lead...... : ‘ 3,866 
5,081 3/185|| Lemmon.... 2,760 3,087 
3,371 2'119|| Madison. : : : 5,153 51,686 
Bennettsville 5,140 4,895)| Milbank.... 2,982 611 
Bishopville.. 3,076 2,995|| Mitchell... 12,123 1,763 
*Brandon- Mobridge..# 3,753 2'338 
Judson, .. P0080" etc EAOITOn:. sone 715 4,095 
Camden... 6,986 5,747|| Rapid City,. 25,310 4,240 
Cayce, '55.. 5,391 1'476|| Redfield... . 21655 4,765 
Charleston.. 70/174 71,275|| Sioux Falls.. 52,696 21453 
3 4'836 "497 || Sisseton. 2,871 87.930 
6,893 6,392|| Spearfish 2,755 4472 
7,168 5'704|| Sturgis... . 3,471 1976 
31276 3,067|| Vermillion. . 5,33 61594 
86,914 62/396|| Watertown.. 12,699 4 
6,073 5,066|} Webster... . 2,503 69,061 
6'619 6,236|| Winner... |: 31252 6.789 
3,542 2\056|| Yankton... . 7,709 1/124 
ra TENNESSEE S372 
*East Gaffney 4/289 . (1). .! IGOR vivins oF 6,355 12'604 
Eastley..... 6,316 5,183]| Athens... 618 1,329 
Bau Claire. - 9/238 3'508|| *Banner Hill SRI wks ces "349 
Edgefield. . . 2,518 . 2,119]; Belle Meade, 2,831 10/018 
Equinox-Apple- *Bemis..... 3/248 470 
ton Mills. , i ae rasa Bristol (a): 16,771 5,002 
Peorence. ae 22,513 16,054 Brownavilies 4,711 12 5,826 
‘orest Acres i 0: ‘ 
Fort Mill... 3,204 2.919||Clarksvines 16246 1i's3t See 
Gaffney..... 8,123 7,636|| Cleveland... 12/605 27083 
Georgetown. 6,004 5,559}| Clinton..... 31712 398 
*Graniteville 3,362 ...... || Columbia. ; 10/911 ‘ 
{Great Falls BS Baw te. tka, Cookeville: : 6,924 64 % ee 
reenville.. . 161 34,734|| Covington. . 4,379 3,513|| Calvert..... 2,548 2) 
Greenwood. 13,806 13,020 Dayton... oat $191 1,870|| Cameron... 5,052 iti 
Hartsville. ; ; 5,658 5,399|| Dyersburg. . 10'885 18'034 ane = Paes Z1bh 
Honea Path 2'840 3265 || *bacloee Vi , j yon... .. 4,364 2'622 
Tackeke ae says 765) *hag cton Village. Carrizo Springs 4,316 2/494 
Totiestrse Pea eo aa ills 3,503 ».....|| Carthage... 4,750 2,178 
Lake City. 5,112 21529 Elizabethton 10°983 S516 Ghitdiress Teis Fat 
Lancaster. < |  7159 4,430 Erwin ee 3,387 3;350]| Cisco... 5,230 4:868 
a eee Btowah. 7 3,261 3/362|| Clarendon. . 2/577 23431 
_ Se Fayetteville, 5,487 4,084 Clarksville. ; 4,353 4,095 
Eeureise Bose se eallGet ee Dies 482 leburne.... 905 10,558 
McColl. 2688 2391 Greeneville . 8'721 ,829|| Cleveland... 5,183 1,783 a 
M » Os ee , 6,784|| Coleman.... 6,530 6, 
Marion.) 6/838 2,381)| Harriman... - 6,389 5,620|| College Station 7/925 Patel 
oTNGD , 7 enderson. . 21532 1,771!| Colorado City 6.774 5.213 


19 
44 
ket... «5,932 
aot City Soe 
© Dalhart...:: 5/918 
Dallas...,. - 434,462 
t 2'922 
4 
; 7 
1 
: 27 
= 7 
2 


Gonzales.... 


Hearn i 

*Hebbronville 4,30: 
Henderson. 6,833 
Henrietta. . 2,813 
Hereford. . 5,207 
Highland Park 11, 405 
enna 2'723 
*Hillerest. . 2,826 
Hilisboro.... 8,363 


Houston,... 


Jacinto City. 
Jacksboro, . 
Jacksonville. 8,607 


Jefferson. ... 


é 


Seaoesce 
Ooo cn doy 


ling 5 
MeAllen ... 20,067 


’ Memphis... 
6,529/|Menard..... 2,685 
fags Merete 108 

4 RIB ereria se is 

294,734)| Midland. . 21,713 

2, Mineol 3,626 
13,343||Mineral Wells 7,801 

5 issio! 10,765 


15,581 second 
11,192||Monahans. . 6,311 


eigitinel= Mount Pleasant 6,342 
4,712 ee gg 12,327 
2,546|| Navasota. . 5,188 
2,117|| Nederland . 3,805 


2)124||New Boston. 


2,688 
6,459 B a 
$329 New Braunfels ry aun 


02: 
3,930 
9,495 
2,841 
+76. 
aunts 
96,810 coe 2,952 
1,006}|Palacios.... 2,799 
7,087 ||Palestine 12,503 
at aelae Pampa. .... 583 
ota ates Paris... 2s. ,64 
2,726||Pasadena 22,483 
3,294||Pearsall..... 481 
177,662||Pecos....... 8,054 
3,544||Perryton.... 4,417 
2,579 Aho... © ‘ 8,690 
9,651)|*Phillips.... 4,105 
+06: ittsburg. . 3,142 
60,862|| Plainview. . 14,044 
2,233]|Pleasanton. . 2,913 
3,177||Port Arthur. 7,530 
3,682||Port Lavaca. 5,59! 
2,166 — Neches. 5,448 
3,138||Post........ 141 
4,454 Peomant 2,619 
4,722||Quanah. 4 4,589 
5,175||*Ramona 2,768 
1,595||Ranger..... 989 
13,995||Raymondville 9,136 
Beptecete *Red Cut 
2,716||_  Heights.. etd 
2,406]| Refugio 4/666 
13,306||*Rio Grande City 3:992 
3,051||River Oaks.. 7,097 
3,511||Robstown.. . 7,278 
Were Rosenberg 6,210 
6,437||Rotan...... 163 
2,391||Rusk......- 6,598 
2,584||San Angelo.. 52,093 
10,288||San Antonio. 408,442 


Me io San Augustine 2,510 


saweu San Benito. . 13,271 

397 

413 

9,980 

8,127 

400 

9,733 

3,479 

3,779 

3,322 

, 150 

3,179 

4,254 

5,036 

379 

12,010 

6,7 2,633 

1/263]|South Houston 4,126 

7,782||Stamford . aay 

1,644 Stephenville. 155 

2531||Sulphur Springs z “991 
tina Sweetwater.. 13,6 

2078 
2,84 

9,071 

2,925 

25,467 

3 2708 
39,274 . ' 

*091|/Texarkana (a) 24,753 

,087||Texas City.. 6,620 

3,817||Tulia....... 3,222 

1,851||Tyler...:... 968 

he Ualversit Park 24, 275 
5,018||Uvalde..... Hl 

13,758 Vernon ererouele 2,651 

31,853|| Victoria. 16,126 

9,567||Waco......- 84,706 

4,437|| Waxahachie. 11,204 

11,877|| Weatherford 8,093 


1940}|Place 1950 1940 
TEXAS—Continued 
2,595|| Wellington 3,676 3,30 
2,062||Weslaco. p14 bass 
8,555||* West Orange 2,689°%-= -alentes 
3,805||West University 
Eto Wharton 7950 11386 
1,950 White Settle- ‘ j 
3,869||__ment..... 10.82% Sry.e egereenes 
2,375 Wichita Falls 68,042 45,112 
7,624||Winnsboro. . 2,512 2,092 
6,410||Winters.:... 2,676 2,335 
9,352|| Yoakum. . 5,231 4,733 
3/223|| Yorktown. . 2,596 2,081 
6,303||*Ysleta..... 1 OS 2 genie OES 
5,982 (2) Pop. of Texarkana city in 
3,944!|Miller County, Ark.: (1950) 15, 
,928|1875; (1940) 577. 
eae UTAH 
2 American Fork 5,126 3,333 
1.111||/Bingham Canyon 2, 69 2,834 
gio76| Bounties OO ey 
righam y > A 
2,605) (Cedar City.. 6,106 4'695 
'9.573||Clearfield... 4,723 1,053 
1.822||*Dragerton. 3,403 = eee 
" 936 2,748 
2,850 2,843 
3.456 646 
3,627 2,733 
ee 11,868 
3,996 2,875 
9,006 5,740. 
2,99 2,835 
ci ag 
$:333 || Payson 998 “591 
4.784 Pleasant Grove 3,195 1,941 
‘ polices 01 5,214 
"2 916||Provo...... 8,937 18,071 
”963||Richfield. 4,21 3,58 
2'074||Roy......- pe 998 
46'140||Saint ae 562 ,591 
2'069||Salt Lake ity 192° 121 149,934 
9'487||South Ogden 3,763 1,40 
5’046||South Salt Lake 7, 704 5,701 
1,080 pan ee. Fork 
3,767||_ City... ..- 5,230 4,167 
ees Bpeneetions 6,475 4,796 
4,553||Looele...... ,269 5,001 
4'050||Vernal...... 2,845 2,119 
*Washington 
gh Tae Terrace... 5,841 oeeee 
4,077 VERMONT 
aBocrs pores 10,922 10,909 
* 6.780 Bart 3,298 3,371 
3457 Bellows Falls (see Rockingham) 
27029 Bennington. 12,411 11,257 
5'699 Village.... 8,002 7,628 
25'802 Brandon,.... 3,304 2,979 
253'854 Brattleboro.. 11,522 10,933 
151 Par lnetaniss .. 33,155 27,686 
9'501||Colchester . 3,897 3,031 
3'674||HSsex. - - - 3,931 3,059 
2'264 Essex Junc. vil. 2,741 1,901 
* Hardwick.... 2,629 2,605 
. Hartford 5,827 4,978 
* 5'997||Lyndo : 360 3,144 
7'006||Middlebury. . 4,778 3,175 
1761 Village.... 8,61 2,123 
3'328 Montpelier. 8,59) 8,006 
3°123 Nee ee 3,225 3,130 
17.156 Newport..... 21 4,902 
59 Northeld,. 4,314 3,601 
3'770 Poultney. . 2,936 2,781 
587 Randolph. . AA 3,499 3,278 
37100||Richford..... 2,643 2,646 
3'815 Rockingham. . 5,499 5,737 
2'528 Bellows Falls 
"98. village ...., 3,881 236 
4,810 Rutland.... 17,659 ,082 
4°768||St. Albans . 8,552 8,037 
°742||St. Johnsbury 9,292 9,095 
10.367 Villag 7,370 ee 
2,686) South Burlington ES et 1,336 
27129 ee Ser 9,190 7,720 
7'875\|_ Village. 4.940 5,182 
3'157|/Swanton.... 740 3,543 
15,344||Waterbury... 4,276 4,118 
10/481 7tllage . 1653 8,074 
1'236||Windsor..... 402 155 
17/019 Village. 3,467 es 
"74||Winooski.... 6,734 6,036 
2/055|| Woodstock... 2,613) “a e.i aiiers 
28,279 VIRGINIA 
6:458|| Abingdon. . . 4,709 3.158 
9'277 ona 61,787 33,523 
11'566 Altavista... 3,332 2,919 
55982 Appalachia. Bat 2,915 3,010 
5 on-Five 
8,655|| Forks-Ken- 
5,924 wood..... 4,124 - > Geese 


1 

ton 860 
Se peper.... 027 
Danville.... 5,066 
*East Hampton- 
a North Phoebus Pane 

mporia,... i 

* Tetrick, ae 3,030 


Falls Church, '54 8,797 
Farmville... 4,375 

son Park 5,203 
i r 4,670 


Front Royal. 8,115 
ee: Scie 5,24 

ampton... ; 

onburg 10,810 

* Highland 

Springs... 3,171 
* tens... <. 4,486 
Hopewell. .. 10.219 
*Jericho-Lloyd Place- 

Pleasant Hill 4,687 
Lexington... 5,976 
BSDERY. oo: << 2,731 
Lynehburg 47,727 
* Madison 

Heights 2,830 
Marion..... 982 
Martinsville 17,251 


Narrows.... 520 
Newport News 42,358 


. * Newsome Park- 


0 
Norfolk..... 213,513 


Places re the U. 


el oe 


eles 


Fronscooads 
Sa es0o 
Ss 
= 


waco COO ho 


Srpodame 
mateo 
gens SSS 


3 


2 4 
A (a) See also 
5 hee retry (1950) 4,212; (1940) 3,921. 
2879 WISCONSIN 
3,030 
306 Tom sae 094 
ae 15,819 z a 902 
oF 3,701 2 > 34.010 
10,228 3; 10,640 
11,233 9/409 7,264 
6,888 4/683 11,867 
pia 21636 1.719 WER ae 
:  12'022 4'417||Berlin. ..... . 4,693 
: 10/010 7.889 
WmOtCn ; 4,110 4,045/]| Faus..... 824 
Rees Renton cs. 16.039 4:488 “556 
27900: shuts 780 


hae 5,924 RS e 

Norton..... 4.315 600]/Yakima..... 38,486 

Orange. .. .. 2,571 oan WEST VIRGINIA 

Petersburg. . 35.054 31 

Phoebus... . 3,694 3 

Portlock.... TRROGE: Goede an 

_ Portsmouth. 80,039 45 
Pulaski. .... 9,202 92 
Radford... . 9,026 90 

* Richlands... 4,648 03 

Richmond... 230,310 4.2 

* Riverview. iV ih he Sean e 

Roanoke..,. 91,921 

Salem...... 6,823 

Saltville.... 2,678 2,650)/Dunbar..... 

* Sandston- 

Seven Pines OD ee Lowcon cin 

* Schoolfield- 

Jaffa..... SOIR Co tiguwes 

*Sherwood Park 2,523 ...... 

South Norfolk 10434 —_S'0a8|(HeMtaD as 

South Norfo I ington. 

Staunton.... 9,927 Coie tie 

Suffolk..... 12,339 3]|Keyser . 

Vinton..... 3,629 Keyston 

; Virginia Beach 5,390 6 Logan. . 5 
Waynesboro. 12,357 ; *McComas. . 

| Williamsburg 6,735 3,942)|McMechen, 

Winchester. . 13,841 12,095)| Mannington. 

Wytheville. . 5,513 4,653||Marmet.... 
(a) See also Bluefield, W. Va., Martinsburg 

pop., (1950) 21,506; (1940) 20,641. Montgomery 
b See also Bristol, Tenn., Morgantown 

pop., (1950) 16,771; (1940) 14,004.||Moundsville. 

Mount Hope ,588 
WASHINGTON Mullens.... 3,470 

Aberdeen. ., 19,653 18,846||New Martinsville 4,084 

Anacortes... 6,919 5,875||Nitro....... 314 
Wbura) 6,497 4,211]/Oak Hill,... 4,518 

Bellingham, . 34,112 29,314||*Omar- 

*Beverly Park-Laurel Barnabus. 
Heights-Lowell- Paden City... 
Pinehurst, BroDe neato ten Parkersburg. 

Bremerton. . 27,678 15,134]|Philippi..... 

2,705 1,170}|Piedmont.. . 
. 4,725 4,433||Point Pleasant 
ft 8,657 7,414||Princeton, . . 
recon aioe eeag 4,857||Richwood... 
MENCY... 25 ey) . 5 d 

Clarkston... 5,617 BG Seiee en 
olfax....!: 3/057 2'853 ; 

College Place 3,174 1,272||Sisterville 
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SeReSeue 
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S.—Population of Territories; Continental Area, Limits 


1950 1940||Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
WISCONSIN—Continued WYOMING 
Viroqua...... 3,795 3,549||Buffalo..... 2,302 
Watertown... 12,417 —_11,301|| Gasper 2.ae 
Waukesha.... 21,233 pd yc 3 2.536 
Waupaca.... 3,921 2 
kee... ., w+ 12,855 Waupun. <a. 6,725 3 
* 4 3 
aeeeg eae Wausau...... 30,414 3, 
parte. BROS. BBR Wauwatosa. 33.324 8 
Btovens Poini 165304 Re ees Pa0n 
Sto ae oe sie sete .- 6,849 3.308 
turgeon Bay —_7.054 est Milwaukee 5,429 4,142 


Whitefish Bay 
Whitewater. . 
Wisconsin 


14,665 


ae 
io.2) 
Sa 
a 


5,101 


S83 


Place 1950 1940|| Place 1950 1940|| Place 1950 1940 
ALASKA GUAM _. PUERTO RICO 
Cities, towns and villages of||, Municipalities Cities and towns of 10,000 or 
1,000 or more oe Ble iorn eo 4 Tae more 
Alaska....... 128,643 svegbes 4,682 _T0g8||P¥erte Rico. .2,210,703. 1,869,255 
Anchorage 11,254 (Anau... asoeeek :090 SAA ee EE 00 ’ , 
ascheier Sate aragedi > EE lal Bayan. <a Hage 
Sess 1096 ....---- edO.s.s os. 196 are ee , ; 
Fairbanks..... 5,771 Tnarajan...... 11490 1,076 ||Gasuae-- =: == rah eee 
Juneau....... 5,956 Machanao 684 275||Goamo... <2 1592 8691 
ean ae ete ee Merizo....... 1,086 6! Fajardo.. 5 3 ‘ - - 15,336 7'10 
Peete: , BEL 20 cio or 902 1,175/|Guayama..::- 19,408 16,913 
Sinajana..... 9,169  —1,236||s7urpacao 1O'dei ue tao 
Edgecumbe.. 1,147 --||Summay...... 6,718 1,997 Manati....... 0,092 6.771 
eet ,||Talototo. 913 56||Mayaguez../: 58/944 50\376 
ea 9)|Umatac 580 430\|Ponce. ....... 492 65,182 
pe ee Re Raa as ee 
1,985 (a) Part of Agana annexed to Sina- San'Juan. + * 224,767 169,247 
4 NUE era te ipts bic: « jana since 1940. VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Te - 1,263 HAWAII Municipalities, cities of 2,500 or 
AMERICAN SAMOA Counties and places of 5,000 FS more and bia 
or more irgin Islands 26,66 24,889 
Bee socionih S07 ti Gounty sted pleases i earn 103 12.902 
‘utuila, eastern A ; 353,020 258,256 
Tutuila, western 5,330 . 29,905  35,818]| pality)...... 14,562 11,987 
Swains Island. 164 47||Maui County.. 55,980 
CANAL ZONE Hilo city...... 198 --23;363)| “Clty we 11,469 9,801 
Towns of 2,500 or more ES lie oan” aie 112 4,495 
Canal Zone.. 52,822 51,827|| Kailua-Lanikai "749 722 
Balboa....... 4,162 3,92 eA Se ae. ahh alate aes 
as ge 4,235 7 Wahiawa city. Island...... 13,813 11,265 
North Gamboa 3,074 2,353)|| Wailuku city. . tf (a) Coextensive with St. Croix 
Silven City.... 5,726 4,583||Waipahu city.. 7,169 Island, 


POPULATION CHANGES IN THE TERRITORIES SINCE 1950 
Alaska—Total population, including men in the Armed Forces, on July 1, 1953, estimated 205,000, as 


against 191,000 on July 1, 1952, increase of 59.2% 


over 1950 


Hawaii—Population, July 1, 1953, 523,000, including 475,000 civilians, as against a 1952 total of 


522,000. Increase of 4.6% over 1950. 
Puerto Rico—Population, July 1, 1953, 2,22! 
over 1950. 


9,000, as against 2,240,000 in 1952, an increase of 8% 


Canal Zone—Population, July 1, 1953, 57,000, including 42,000 civilians, as against a total of 58,000 


in 1952, and an increase of 7.6% over 1950. 
Virgin Islands—Population, July 1, 1953, 25,000, 


a loss of 2,000 or 6.7% since 1950. 


Area, Boundaries and Dependencies of Continental United States 


Area 

Continental United States, (1950 Census), land 
area 2,974,726 sq. mi., water area 47,661 sq. mi.; 
total, 3,022,387 sq. mi. 

Territories (land and water area in square miles) 
592,823; Possessions 3,888; Canal Zone 553; Corn 
Islands 4; Trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
8,475. Total United States (aggregate) 3,628,130. 

Boundaries and Dependencies 

The United States is bounded on the north by 

Canada, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and the 


Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. 


It comprises 48 States and the Federal District of 
Columbia. This is called for convenience in refer- 
ence Continental United States. Its non-contigu- 
ous areas are the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Organized Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Guam, Wake and scattered islands in 
the Pacific and the Panama Canal Zone. The 
United States also is trustee, by mandate of the 
United Nations, of the Caroline, Marshall and 
Mariana island chains in the western Pacific. 
The islands, formerly held by Japan under League 
of Nations mandates, comprise 96 distinct island 
units aggregating 2,141 individual islands or atolls 
with a combined land area of 687 sq. mi. 


Limi#s of the Continental United States 


Source: U. S, Department of the Interior, 
The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 
near Wastport, Maine, in longitude 66°57’, lati- 
tude 44°49’. Cape Alava, Washington, extends 
into the Pacific Ocean to longitude 124°44’, at 
latitude 48°10’. The Lake of the Woods projection 
extends to latitude 49°23'04.5” at longitude 95°09’ 
11.6”. Cape Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25°07’, 
longitude 81°05’. The extreme south point -of 
Texas is in latitude 25°50’, longitude 97°24’. 
From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel 
to the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles, 


Geological Survey, Map Information Office 

From the south point of Texas due north to the 
forty-ninth parallel the distance is 1,598 miles. 
These distances are computed to mean sea level. 


The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles. The length of the Mexican 
boundary from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean is approximately 2,013 miles. 

The geographic center of the United States is 
in Smith County, Kansas, latitude 39°50’, longi- 
tude 98°35’. 
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346 U.S.—Population by States and pOotider! County Seats; Land Area 


Population and Area of Counties, Census of 1950 


WITH NAMES OF COUNTY SEAT OF COURT HOUSE, LAND AREA IN SQUARE MILES 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


There are 3,068 Counties in the United States exclusive of 32 independent cities, the District of 
© Columbia and the parts of Yellowstone National Park in Idahg, Montana ani Wyoming. 


Land opu- Land 
County Seat County Seat 
Couey Aten] Gountnsent | flys || couner |iten] Sountncess | Mee 
ALABAMA ARKANSAS—Continued ‘ 

(67 counttes, 61,078 sq. mt.; pop., 8. 061, 143 628|Hampton..... Pro 7,132 
re Bis aane 1, 599 Pratieville. Were 634 agen 
Bal i Seg ay Minette...... DES... P 

is 899|Clayton & Eufaula. 28,892 7|Lake V: ey 22, 
625|Centerville........ 878 pace A DBIB cs note 22,998 
640|Oneonta. . Da 28,975 rning & Piggott. 26,674 
615|Union Springs 595 Heber rior Pathe ioe 11,487 
773|\Greenvil 29,228 601|Rison............ 

610|Anniston 79,539 
£o8 Lafayette 39,528 
600/Centre. .......... 
699|Clanton. ......... 26,922 
918/Butler.. A 
1, pol Grove Hiil........ 
Asbland.........- 
ot FRefin 2% vais jess 
677|Elba & Enterprise.| ' 30,720 
616|Tuscumbia....... 39,561 
850|Evergreen........ 21,776 
648|)Rockford......... 11,766 
1,034] Andalusia........ 40,373 
’611|Luverne..z....... 18,981 to: 
743|Cullman. . a ,046 || Garland.. 
560/Ozark.... 20,828 
976|Selma.... 56,270 || Grant 


778\Fort Payn 
628|Wetumpka. 
962|Brewton. 


555 are oe 93,892 || Howard....... aie 
627|Fay: oe 19,388 || Independence. . 55 
644 Rawseltvilie ~ aelareins 25,705 || Isard. ....0... 574|Melbourne........ 
578}Geneva.....,.... 25,899 || Jackson.......| 637)Newport......... 
645|Butawa.......... 16,482 || Jefferson...... 
663/Greensboro....... 20,832 ||Johnson,.,......} 676/Clarkesville....... 
565|Abbeville......... 18,674 || Lafayette. .... ee 
578|Dothan.......... 46,522 || Lawrence..... 
i, 4 Boot eee Reeaae a a iat 
rmingham,..... ' OSS aia state arianna ........ 24 
*605|Vernon.........- 16,441 || Lincoln: }.:::} 565/Star City.....1.2: Reed 
are 688|Florence......... 54,179 Little River. 4 Se Oe 11,690 
Lawrence.....) 686/Moulton. ........ 27,128 || Logan. .... ...|  724|Booneville. . 2: ‘| 20,260 
Lee Opelika... .... 5... 45,073 || Lonoke. :.:...] 800|Lonoke.... 2.1.2: 27/278 
ATONE tay as oe narert 35,766 || Madison....../ 832|/Huntsville........ 
Hayneville........ 18,018 ||Marion.....,.| 628/Yellville.......... 
Tuskegee... ee. 30,561 || Miller........] 627|Texarkana..... 
Pees a= 
nden... 
Hamilton rasta 
Guntersville 6,680 
obile. 14,781 
Monroeville 822) Jasper. "685 
Montgomery 738|Camden. 33,051 
Decatur 5,978 
Marion.,........: 46,254 
Carrollton 10,032 
COV AGE aloes oranere Y 
Randolph,.... 581|Wedowee , a iae 
Russell...... |: 639|Phenix City.) 132: 40,364 ||Pope.........| . 816|Russellvilie. 23)29 
St. Clair...... 641|Pell City. ........ 26,687 Prairie.... 12.1] 674{Des Are and ‘De’ : 
anand nies cy th colmabians a reae seca 13,768 
EIN ditecrss vingston..,..... 3,610 || Pulaski. ...... 781|Little Rock... ...: E 
Talladega. -*.. 750|Talladega......): 63,639 || Randolph... :: 637|Pocahontas....... 196.683 
allapoosa.... 711/Dadeville.. 7 ..... 35,074 || St. Francis. ... 636)|Forrest City... 36,841 
Tuscaloosa, 1,340]Tuscaloosa.. 21); 94,092 |/Saline......... 725|Benton....... 0.0. 23,816 
ee Cele ene 809 Jasper. .......... 63,769 ||Scott......... 898|Waldron........; 10,057 
Washing 1,069]Chatom. 13.2.2. 15,612 ||Searcy........ 664|Marshall.. 2.32.) 10,424 
wt MCOxX. si. fats: 900}Camden.......... 23,476 || Sebastian. .... 529|Fort Smith and *~ : 
mston,..... 633| Double Springs... . 18,250 ce Greenwood..... 64,202 
VIR es relates <'e 585|De Queen........ 
(14 counts: 113,676 40, Wl? pop. 749,587) BOARD esa el Ok or ate pe 
pv eatmae ues OKs. Saint Joins, at bide Btone SOO ar 610 Senn View.... Pat 
Reoutno ee eiyais Pees a eat sfe.snas : ae Van naeens ee. 104 Sine took bye 
raham,. 1... 4'610|Safford....1....;] - Tz'9as|| Weaenington. -. Fe ee ees cee 49,979 
reenlee. .) | L BAAHOUMON: sacsacs necks atce te eOol kusGetae eae Fae! 
Maricopa. .... 9,226|Phoenix.......... 933 Ske eee : se 
Mohave.,...... 13,260|/Kingman......... Denvwue ands. 
Navajo. 20.01. 9.911 |Holbrook. 2.1... Dardanelle. ....[ 14,057 
MERA 3's ope bein Y MOCSOM GS teresa ois 141,216 CALIFORNIA 
Pinal... .... 5,378) Florence 43, 
1. .......+| 5,378/Plorence......... 191 (68 counties, 1 
on a Cruz.,..| 1,246|Nogales,......... 9,344 || Alameda,..,.. a 7adoakiand, pre eeepc 7 31 
Yavapai... 8,091|Prescott........., 24/991 || Alpine. ....... 723|Markleeville, * | "24 
Wes 9,985|Yuma............1 287006 Amador.,.....| , 594/Jackson omepons eee OFLBTL 
Uttelen eee ,663/Oroville. 2.222222 ; 
(76 counttes, 6. Parana SAS Calaveras... .. 1,028|San Andreas. . Be iar 
Atieaons G4 ,670 Sd. mit. DOp., J 909,511) Golusa........ 1,153] Colusa seal ees 
RENIEG es, 933 Hs if 23,665 || Contra Costa..| 734|/Martinez....... °° 208° 984 
Ashley........ 933|Ham ures -| 25,660]| Del Norte..... 1,003|Crescent ie: Take Se : 
Baxter...... 0. 836|Mountain Hon 11,683 |} El Dorado. 1'725|Placerville,... 1. eats 
eae as ee Be < Ea ere eee Rpinicrertant 5,985|Fresno...... 1122: 276,345 
edge b hah stoketeie W-4 enn poor sZOO/ETOSOO. .. eee ene oe y 
Bradley....... 649!Warren........./1 15,987 || Humboldt, |.” | 18 Hires ai BO cre Beant 


Land 
County Area 
sq.mi 


7A COLORADO—Continued 

yd : , : aguache,..... 3,144)Saguac 
_ Inyo. “7 rit] “'g9alSiverton. . 21 
cern. 8,1 ~+| 1,28 lurid 


Count 
Court 


Seat 
ouse 


2'383(Wray.,.......+0.t 10,827 
CONNECTICUT 


estes oft OBO MCCOM in. <5 s ma-s (8 counties, 4,899 sq. mt.; pop., 2,007,280) 
See Modoc... 2 >.) 4,094) Alturas. «2.0.0... Fairfield...... 633|Bridgeport....... 504,342 
.......+.+.| 3,028/Bridgeport........] | 2,115||Hartford...... 740|Hartford.........| 539,661 
--+..| 3,324/Salinas...........] 130,498||Litchfield..... 938|Litchfield.........] 98,8 

790|Napa............| ~46,603]|Middlesex..... 374|/Middletown...... 67,332 
979 Nevada Gttyie: os. New, pelle sa on ad ae Mae 545,784 

782|\Santa Ana........ ew London... ew London 
Pepe egrer and Norwich....} 144,821 
Bist los tnclorab ie) | a Rep ey Df ING 5 ody ora 416/Tolland,.. 22.538 ¢ 44,709 

rove 516/Putnam and 
Willimantic. 61,759 

PAR at DELAWARE 


556.8 uae (3 counties, ae eee mi.; pop., 318, 5080) 870 
775°357 || Kent.........]  695)Dover......... : 
r New Castle... 437 Wilmington fas: faceted 218,879 
San Joaquin...| 1,410/Stockton..... 200,7. a c 
San Luis Obis 51,417 Sussex......... 946|Georgetown....... 61,336 
San Mateo. . 235,659 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Santa Barbar: -| 98,220 (61 sq. mt.. pop., 802,178) 
anta Clara. 4 tees Tania 
..+.-+..| 3,800|/Redding.......... a Der 5 ste counties, 54, fed ae mt; oR or a, oe: peo Ry 
eee R Ms «i275 esvil ‘\ 
OMS at. |'-6,813|/VTEKA lS cones ec e s 30,733 Say ae 585|Macclenny....... 6,313 
Ob Soe epee AB gol Beg eres 104,833 ||Bay.......... 753|Panama City... .. 42,689 
-:..++.+.| 1,579/Santa Rosa....... 103,405 || Bradford...... 293|Starke........... 11,457 
aor stueticast ave 127,231 || Brevard.......| 1,032|Titusville......... 23,653 
Ss ator ors| tal OOM HSE ROIs o's /o00 <bere 26,239 || Broward (a)...} 1,218|Fort Lauderdale, . , 83,933 
-.-+.»| 2,976) Red Bluff. ........ 19,276 || Calhoun...... 557|Blountstown...... 7,922 
5,08 Punta Gorda...... 4,286 
Dieiee eeeleocaraip Inverness. ..... 06 6,111 
Ecosse pocsod Green Cove Spgs. . 14,323 
Bert ols Everglades........ 6,488 
aa ae Lake City.......% 18,216 
‘Soa 05 Miami... 2.004 495,084 
Arcadia tiircateeors 
COLORADO — ——____ |/DeSoto.......| 648)Arcadia.......... , 
(63 counttes, 108,922 sq. mi.; pop., 1,826,089) SOS aa es poo aL a Pati 
Duval 777| Jacksonville fi 
AOSOS 2s ss: . 1,246)Brighton......... 40, 657|Pensacola. 112°706 
Alamosa....., "720|Alamosa.......... 483|Bunnell.... "367 
Arapahoe..... 820|Littleton......... 544|A palachicol 5814 
“eA ee Ve 508|Quiney... 36,457 
ACh oss Springfield........ 330| Trenton eae "499 
LESTE hoe eae 1,517|Las Animas....... 746| Moore skka vehiaeee 3'199 
Boulder....... "753|Boulder.......... 557| Wewahit chka Tea 7,460 
1 alid 168 : 
Chaffee. ...... 1039/8: Foot SCOR 4 Hamilton. .... 514| Jasper. Soeeh 981 
Cheyenne... -. 1,772) Cheyenne Wells. 3,453 || Hardee. ...... 630| Wauchula. |... 10,073 
Clear Creek... 394|Georgetown...... 3,289 Hendry... .... 1,187|La Belle.......... 051 
eS Reotaete he BS ms Oy || Hernando: ::*: 488|Brooksvilie. : <<. 6,698 
ssaslOrd ware, Highlands..... 1,04i|Sebring........., 13,636 
737|Westclifte Hillsborough..,| -1,040/Tampa........... 249,894 
1,157|Delta Holmes....... 483/Bonifay.......... 988 
"68 | Denver Fate.) | Saal aearanneamee aaa 34,645 
ckson.,.....| 942)/Marianna.,...... ‘ 
1,028) Dove Creek seen ae 598|Monticello........ 10/413 
1 a arity Rock Latayette eran, 543 Mayo. . Re ideo 
685/Hagle. vei... AKCah ese sis AVATES. «2. eas , 
gues BIOW aE ‘Spes. aie oe Patera aii fort Meyers...... Pte: 
A I d Tallahassee....... 5 
1,562|Canon City......: $5,306 || LOOM NO Nie ce ee 10°637 
2,994|Glenwood Spgs....} 11,625]! rineriy Bristol........... 3118 
149)Central City. ..... $39 || Madison Madison... . 14'197 
1,854|Hot Sulphur Spgs. 3. Manatee Bradenton 7 
3,238/Gunnison......... 5,716 Marion Ocala, 38,187 
1,057 Lake ony chee ree 10 ae Martin Stuart. . ‘80’ 
gees 1,578 pe UZ... 62s 276 || Monroe Key West 29/957 
PACKSON, 0. 6s 1,623|Walden.......... 55.657 || Nassau. . Fernandina 12,811 
Jefferson...... 786;Golden...... ,asees 687 || Okaloosa. Crestview . 27/533 
Seat ie ee 1,792 Eads. Meee ice aed eet Okeechobee Okeechobee. . ay 45: 
anes Ga Leadville Seige 8950 || Orange:....... 9i6|Oriando. 114,950 
[DOR eR REE bes igi d chee a a 7 Osceola...... 325) Kissimmee... +... , 
La Plata... 1,685|Durango......... eee Palm Beach (a) 1'978|West Palm Beach,.| 114/688 
Larimer rosie! Collins 2 De ob2 || PASCO... 25+ 751|Dade City........ 20,529 
Las Animas 4,794|Trinidad......... 09 || Pinellas. . 5... 264|Clearwater........ 159,249 
Lincoln....... 1993|Hugo........s.5s 17°187||Polk.......... 1,861|Bartow........... 123,997 
Logan........ ,827|Sterling. . . eis 38'974 || Putnam....... 803|Palatka..... ee 23,615 
PRA acts « 3,313 Scand 3 Junction. 898 || St- Johns, .... . 609/Saint Augustine... 24,998 
Mineral....... 921)/Creede........... 6 946 |/St. Lule. 01. 588|Fort Pierce....... 20,180 
Moflat, 7. Sei4 4 7B4 Crag noe eens te Bas Santa Rosa....| 1,024|/Milton........... 18,554 
Montezuma...| 2,095/Cortez....... 192 Sarasota...... 586|Sarasota.......... 8,827 
Montrose. .... ,239|Montrose 1e'074 || Seminole. .::. 321\Sanford.......... 26,883 
Morgan....... ,282|Fort Morga: 25/275 ||Sumter....... 561/Bushnell.......... 11,330 
Otero...-..... 1,267|LaJunta. 3°73 || Suwannee... -. 677|Live Oak... 22... 16,986 
Ouray 540/Ouray . 1870 || Taylor........ 1,032|Perry.........+.5 10,416 
Park. 2,166)/ Fairplay 4'924||Union........ 240|Lake Butler....... 8,9 
Phillips. 80] Holyoke 1'646 || Volusia... ..... 1,115|/De Land... ....... 74,229 
Pitkin . es ae 14936 || Wakulla... 614|Crawfordville. . 725) 
Prowers 6) Lamar . 90°1881| Walton. ...... 1,046/De Funiak Spgs...| 14,725 
Pueblo. ----| 2.g01|Puctlo. .--------:]|° 00.785|| Washington. | ‘s07/Chipley.......... ihe 
jane ,263|Meeker......... : f ‘ : : 
Rio Grande. 916|Del Norte........ 12,832 Special Censuses ers i aki ee ema) 159,052; 
Routi,.. 2,330|Steamhboat Spgs... 8,940|| (b) 703,777; (c) 59, 5 ,086. 


mantaiiealistiemeidahiiog 


County Seat 
_ County | Kres, Gouns ‘House 
GEORGIA 
A ih 399\Forsyth........ : 
(169 counttes, 68,483 sq. mt.; pop., 3,444,578) tgomery i 
rapa. Ba ime 
Saree es 148 
ssa] = 7,0e8 
She eae 958 


30,976 
8,808 
7,731 
3,015 j 
Bulloch....... 684/Statesboro........ 7.424 
Burke........ 832|}Waynesboro...... 13/804 
ULI T ees =~ 185|Jackson.......... 108,876 | 
Calhoun. ..... 289|Morgan.........- 8,464 8 
Camden..,.... 656|Woodbine......... a as 4,036 
Candler....... 251|Metter........... 8,063 ..| 651|Sylvania 18,000 
Carroll........ 495|Carroliton........} 34,112)) coninole. || 7: 274| Donalsonville. .... 7.904 + 
Catoosa. ...... 167|Ringgold.. 2.22... 15,146 || Spalding... ..: Griffin S.,...)-50008 31,045 
Charlton...... 799|Wolkston......... 821 pe 3 OCCOR, 65 2. scslsas ft Oe 
Chatham... ||: 4ailsavannab <2... : 463\Lumpkin../....! | gags | 
reeeseceee] D4, 249 1 Qumter.......) 491|Americus......... 24. ; 
414 Canton. ... -| 20,750)! paliaterro.. bas Crawfordville: :... Bg 4 
224 Fort Gaine 5,844 | Tattnall... -.. aeolbuder - 0.202.221] (Se at 
149| Jonesboro. Of lieneltair........) 440\McRae... >. sss. 13,225. — 
796|Homerville -| 6,007 || nerreil.”°°22':| g29hDawson.......... 14,314 Bh 
346|Marietta. homas........ 33.932 4 
age 22.645 
do hidlies ote oombs...2-.- 17,382 
Laisa Sess | ae BBSO | pCO err 4/803 t 
sura-a ah tietebaraiein By? 
cee veteitis ofan 49,841 
Se ata ee 10,479 
Seis: > Gene 8,3 
ee Cine 7,318 
temp wa 25,078 
Hectic. 38,198 
ieee sees] 186,395]! Wetton... | s30lMonroesen oonlk 20/230 
Sowine ee eel Tee Ware. cesses . bo Re WAY CEORS: . 5 Sees 30,289 
Xena. ..-+--+++-)  2arg2e || Warren. ......| 284|Warrenton,.. 2... signe 
201 Douslasviile nears JZ 178) | cena ss J aa 14/248 | 
526/Blakely..... ae 4,081 
425/Statenville. , is Nantan ie hte 06 6/712 
480/Springfield "95 
362 Elberton . 34/432 
wainsbor i 
186|Claxton. 65 Rares : 
396|Blue Ridge: 11111] 15,192|| Wilkes........|  472|Washington........ reed 
199|Fayetteville,...... 1,973 Worthen et UU BROIMatwenter: ern eae 191357 
F i bl4 Rome. . ee apes 92,899 OLGR Sane ve en . , 
oa Seca PUM. 5 oe eos 005 
Franklin. ..... 269|Carnesville....... 14,446 
ae Pape a%e) fe ake an (44 counties, 2,700 90. sg. rie pop., 588, $87) 0 649 
MOU ce ce eet SODIUM AY ee eae e ee ,9O5|/|AGa..........] 1,046)Bolse............ 
SBSUOCK..54..) 242/Gibson..........5. 3,579 || Adams........ S377 Gourtel 1 ohigeeaa ; 
wnueies,..| 423|Brunswick........ 29,046 ||Bannock......| 1,124/Pocatello......... 41,745 
Gordon,......| 358/Calhoun.......... 18,922 || Bear Lake... .. OSS Parist! ccm aiusien 6,834 
YBGV es ..... ORO SE «toad 18,928 || Benewah...... 791|Saint Maries...... 6,173 
Greene........| 404/Greensboro....... 12,843 ||Bingham...... 2,072|Blackfoot......... 23,271 
Gwinnett...... eville..... 82,320 ||Blaine........| 2,649|Hailey........... 5,384 
Habersham....| | 283/Clarkesville....... 16,553 || Boise. ......... 1,913 Idaho. City. ; 1,776 
RAUL i stois's » BYSNG |S ete. 40,113 ||Bonner......, 1,736|/Sandpoint........ 14,853 
Hancock...... 85/8 11,052 |} Bonneville. .... 1,846|Idaho Falls....... 30,210 
Haralson, 285|Buchanan........, 14,663 ||Boundary..... 1,275|Bonners Ferry . i 
Harris. 205 eeeiton Bc ore d ‘ ae pane + pethedahete aes oe es sitet: Shar Doe 
art... 5 artwell. , ; Jamas BSc irik ‘airfield, ......... 1,07: 
Heard. 301/Franklin. .. ,.975 || Canyon 680|Caldwell.......... 53°07 
Henry. 331/McDonougt 15,857 || Caribou 1,747|Soda Springs...... 5,576 
Houstor 379|Perry..... 20.964 || Cassia 2,544|Burley 14,629 
dae > rit, oe ee ae ene 11,973 Glens siete 918 
ackson....... efferson. ; earwater 8,217 
Jasper........ 373|Monticello. 7,473 || Custer... . 3,318 
Jeff Davis..... 331|Hazlehurst.... 9,299 || Elmore. . 3,062|/Mountain iene 6,687 
penerson Pit sa ke Louisville......... ae aes , 667|Preston....... ; 9,867 
MEIGS Goeae.t - Soli Millen... .....c5 5 ,264 MOMOMGC. « ce 
Johnson 313 iliah cee aioe 9,893 [Gems 3730 
Metmamte it AO2(GTAY. icc.e ea es ie oading).2)..... 11,101 
MAINED: 6 hse: 181|Barnesville. | 2.) ! 10,242||Idaho......... 11; 
Lanier........ 167)Lakeland,,....... 5,151}|Jefferson...... 10498 
eeurene eae ts SLUDUPUMT os sieves 33,123 ||Jerome....... Fen ator et eial onan dtr 12,080 
Oo ae 355 oh Sree cre 6,674 || Kootenai......| 1,256|Coeur d’Alene..... 24,947 
Tiperty cca 510|Hinesville ........ 8,444 || Latah,........ 1,09 OSCOW: a tornrstenre 20,971 
Lincoln. ....., 253 OB. 6 saa’ 6,462 ||Lemhi........ 4,585|/Salmon........... 6,278 
Long. ne 403|Ludowici... 1... : 3,598 || Lewis.......). 478|Nezperce......... 4/208 
Lowndes 506/Valdosta. . 220.2), 35,211 ||Lincoln. ...... 1,203|Shoshone......... 4,256 
Lumpkin 292|Dahlonega....... 5 Madison i 473|Rexburg.......... 91156 
MeDuffie.....:| 263/Thomson...//) 1), 11/443 || Minidoka. |: 750| Rupert ras sce 9,785 
aomntosh josh ole 431 IDanien ies soeart 19:998 Nez Perce... .. 5 847|Lewiston. ...... 1. 223658 
a 9/Oglethorpe. ., ; meida......., ,191|Malad City... : ne ; 
Madison. : ee vi 12/238 ||Owyhee.:! 1)! 7'648|Murphy. 00.1221: «| 6,307 
Reon. miiiel 4) Buena Vista. 6,521 || Payette......, 403|Payette......... 11/921 
eriwether Greenville, . | 21,055||Power.... 1... 1,411|American Fails. |; ° 988 
esc. se. Colquitt..... 9,023 || Shoshone. *609| Wallace 22806 
Mitchell. 7! 17; Canitliananiy eens 22,528!|Teton..../...:| '459|Driggs. ates 3,204 


Popu- : La u- 
a County Seat 

Court House lation ; sa. Court House 1950" 

Se ee ee pe ee eee 2) ee 
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Twin Falls. ...) 1,942 Twin vase seeawees| 40,9791) Wayne. . loys 715) Fairfield... 2... 20,933 
again pnsaie ries 3 678 KCaRtAdGe ccs. oars White... rctsen : 20,935 
eh = 1,475 IWeISeP nea-.s secs wie 690|Morrison......... 49,336 
Vato Nat. Wilt a hoess OHH Rey oe, oe 134,336 
Park (part).. 58 Sreleahaceteat ee on Hocktord Sen mpd 
aOENOTS, PooLE gazimurewa. 000025222] 7Bi1338 


INDIANA 
eae counties, 36,2065 sq. mt.; pop., 3, Cee ali re 
ED $45] Decat 
SiR ares 671|Fort Wayne 
402 Peet nuae 
meters eae 409|Fowler..,.... 
167 Harttord City 
neotenic 427|Lebanon.......... 
ERS 324|Nashville......... 
Gon a eheerg 374) Delphi > 3. ee oe8 
CLEA onoaed 415| Logansport 38,793 
Saairere sie. 384|Jeffersonville......] 48,330 
Pay Seca 364|Brazil............ 23/918 
Betis 407|Frankfort........ 29,734 
waste 312) English]. ene 9,289 
aes 433|Washington....... 26,762 
oer 306|Lawrenceburg..... 25,141 
370 Gvonsp une aoe 18,218 
365)Auburn.......... 26,023 
400|Muncie. oh 
433|Jasper. . 23,785 
468|Goshen 84,512 
23,391 
43,955 
,836 
034 
ee eters 16,565 
“eon 499|Princeton......., 30,720 
apie 328|Shawneetown..... 18]|G seseseeee|  421]/Marion..........| 62,156 
Greehe........ 543/Carrollton........] 18,852]|Greene........ §49|Bloomfield........ 27,886 
Grundy....... 432|Morris. ......+... 7 Sree 403] Noblesville,...... 28,491 
Hamilton. .... 435 bal oe aed mbuvete 12,256 || Hancock...... 305|Greenfield. .,.. dus 20,332 
Hancock...... 797|Carthage......... Harrison...... 479|Corydon........, 17,858 
Hardin........ 183 Elizabethtown. ane) 7,530 ae 417|Danville.......... 24,594 
Henderson....| 381/Oquawka......... 400|New Castle....... ; 
Only, wi. es 826|Cambridge.,...... 293|Kokomo.,........ 54,498 
Troquois....... 1,122|Watseka.......... : 390)Huntington....... 31,400 
Jackson....... "603|Murphysboro. .... kson......- 520|/Brownstown...... 28,237 
ec nstas Eo ae ween soeeeeees| 12,266]|Jasper........ ee pr ba agteamnare te 
Mead ate 574|Mount Vernon....|  35,892/|Jay........... ortland .......... ; 
er. laren aig 374 Lo hae es cs a MeaaisOe MEGS eo Or qeoee 
ess... 614|Galena...........| 21,459]| Jennings. ..... ePnon...... acne fi 
rion 345) Vienna 315| Franklin 26,183 
Kane..... 516|Geneva. 517) Vincenne 43,415 
Kankakee. ‘ 680|Kankake! 538| Warsaw. . 3,002 
Kendall 320] Yorkville. 379|Lagrange.. . 15,347 
Knox 728|Galesburg. . 514|Crown Point 368,152 
Lake. . 457 sane reen priser ova aa 608/La Porte... 0 76,808 
La Sali 1,153/Ottawa.........05 lIii] 459/Bedtord.. 2:2: .| -34'346 
Lawrence "374 eawrenoeeiile +«+++|  20,539]| Madison. ..... 453|Anderson......... 103,911 
Tiegeats HP ces T29| DIXON. . oe. es oes OTs ere ehs 402|Indianapolis......} 551,777 
Livingston. ...| 1,043|Pontiac.......... 37,809 ||Marshail. |__|. 444|/Plymouth........ 29/468 
Logan. .:..... 622|Lincoln.......... ARs eon 345|/Shoals............ 10,678 
McDonough... 582|/Macomb........-| 28,199]|Miami........ S80) Pere i iene peepee 28,201 
McHenry..... 611|Woodstock....... 50,656 || Monroe....... 412/Bloomington...... 50,080 
McLean -.| 1,173 en eton reste. oe 507|Crawfordsville. ... 29,122 
Macon........| '577|Decatur..........| ~98,853||Morgan....... 406| Martinsville... .... 23,726 
pin... .. 872 Cotiinviile Lee score ii Reeetrete entland,........ 4 
Hehe a ech 731|Edwardsville......| 182,307||Noble.......; 410/Albion,.......... 25,075 
Marion....... 580|Salem,.......>..- e 87|Rising Sun........ 1223 
Marshall...... 395|Lacon........-..-| 13,025||Orange.......: 405|Paoll ctx sens 16,879 
Mason -| 541|Havana..........]  15,326/|/Owen......... 391|Spencer.......... 11,763 
Massac.....- 246|Metropolis........| 13,594]|Parke,........ 451|Rockville..-. 22... 15,674 
Menard....... 312|Petersburg........ 9,639 || Perry......... 384|/Cannelton........ 17,367 
Mercer......-- HOB PAIEdG.. 6. se0s>--| 17,374) Pike... oe. 335)/Petersburg........ 14,995 
Mouroc.......| 380|Waterloo..:.....: ere 425|Valparaiso........ 40,076 
Montgomery. a 706|Hillsboro......... Sin 414|Mount Vernon.... 19,818 
Mo 565|Jacksonville. .. ; 433|Winamac. . 5) 12,493 
Moultrie... 345|Sullivan. . . 490/Greencastle, 22,950 
CL ae 757lOregon. ... 457| Winchester. 27,141 
624|Peoria... . - 442|Versailles, . 18,763 
443|Pinckneyvilt 409| Rushville. . 799 
437|Monticello. ; 467|South Bend. -| 205,058 
829|Pittsfield. . ; ei 193|Scottsburg........ 11,519 
381/Golconda.........|  _5,779||Shelby........ 409/Shelbyville....... 28,026 
204|Mound City......| 13,639||Spencer....... 396|Rockport......... 16,174 
166|Hennepin.........| _4,746)|Starke........ ae open Me ep ree 
..-|  31,673||Steuben....... NOMA stale 
oor Gee RODE ---| 487/Sulltvan.-........ 23,067 
Island...... Switzerland. . | FOVAY. i. ented : 
670 Rook island ren Tippecanoe.... 501|/La Fayette....... 74.473 
384|Harrisburg.......| _33,420/)Tipton........ 261/Tipton,.......... 15,566 
880|Springfield........| 131,484||Union........ 168|Liberty........... 6,412 
434|Rushville......... Vane ee: :] 241] Evansville: : 2.2... 160.422 
251|/Winchester....... Vermillion. .... 263|Newport.........| 19,723 
772|\Shelbyville........| 24,434||Vigo.......... 415|Terre Haute. ....: 105,160 
291/Toulon...........| - 8,721||Wabash....... 421|Wabash.......... 29:047 
Stephenson....| 568/Freeport.........-| 41,595/|Warren....... aor bs seers Pein: ponte 
1 ; 653|Pekin...........- seen oonville......... ) 
Le 414|Jonesboro 3 5i6|Salem,........ 1) 16,520 
Vermilion......|  898|Danville. 0.25.2. veveses.| 405/Richmond... 2.02. 68,566 
Verm RR S2iIMt, Carmel.......| 147651 ||Wells........: 368|Bluffton.... 1.2... 19,564 
«he 542|Monmouth.......| 21,981|| White. 21121. 497|Monticello........ 18,042 
Washington. >. >i] 565'Nashville......... 14,460! Whitley....... 336|Columbia City....| 18,828 


ie | 
| 


Mh | 


oily 


ii) | 


Montgomery. . 
Muscatine..... 


Palo Alto 
Plymouth . 
Pocahontas. .. 


Pottawattamie. 
Poweshiek..... 
pneeold 


Wayne........ 
Winnebago. ... 
Winneshiek.... 
Woodbury 
Worth 


WV TIRAGic a ss: 


Land 


Pee ey manly 


-, 2,621,073) 


439| Waverly Pater 
569|Independence 
ons Storm Lake 


503|Charles City 
586 een. 
523/Sidney . 
569|\Jefferson...... 
501|/Grundy Center... . 
596|Guthrie Center.... 
577|Webster City. 
570|Garner 
574|Eldora 

695) Logan 
440|Mount Pleasant... 
MILICresd.«. 6. 5... ss 
435|Dakota City...... 
431|Ida Grove 
584|Marengo. . 
644 Maquoketa oto 
736|Newton.......... 
436|Fairfield.......... 
620\Iowa City........ 
585} Anamosa......... 
579|Sigourney........ 
979) Algona, «2... 02.0. 
522|Fort Madison 


434|Chariton . 

588] Rock Rapi 
565] Winterset. . 
572|Oskaloosa ..... 
568| Knoxville. ret 
574|Marshalltown..... 
446|Glenwood 


Primghar..... 6. ~ 
RADIO VAMarr sy tiaras. 
Clarinda... 

Emmetsburg...... 
Le M 


9|Montezuma, . 
Mount Ayr 
Sac City 


572 Indianola 7a Eee 
568]Washington....... 
532|Corydon......... 
718|Fort Dodge 
402|Forest City 
688 |Decorah 


12,292 


: Syracuse 
eee c a aed 801|Anthony 
pas ee 540| Newton 


5|Kingman : 
$88 Greensburg. 
654|Oswego 


MePhierson: 
Marion. 
Marshall. 


716 it 
Yk 649|Independence. .... 
Pe 707|Council Grove. ... 
Magy cen 725|Richfleld. ........ 


Washingt 


Die. 1/Washington....... 
Wichita wahoo 


Ze Bool’ 


B88 


SeSarwotnnS 
Sesseeers 


SoS 
2 
eae 


eh 
or 
ZS 


34, 


ee 


Calloway..... 
Campbell..... 


Crittenden. ... 
Cumberland... 


Monroe... .<... 
Montgomery. 


KENTUCKY 
(120 counties, 89,864 sq. mt.; pop., 2, a 806) 
dair 393 


159 Catletisburg 
Danvill 


Libvert; 
726 Hopiaapilias: 
259) Winchester 


560|Mayfield.... 
514|Leitchfield,.. 


350/Greenup.,... 
187|Hawesville 


308|Cynthiana 


425|Mumfordville ieatayette 


165/Covington and 
Independence... 


366 Edmonton 
334|Tompkinsville 
04| Mount pie he. 


unt, 
urt 


meek Co Seat 
sq. ema Co louse 


yeni Co ee ee ued 


Dixa sewes 
$38 Wi fihacisbuin. 


227|Campton......... 
Woodford..... 193 Versailles i aap Spapemeaeta 
LOUISIANA* 

a partshes, 46, ; 62 sq. mi.; pop., 2.683, oa 
ACadlai vice. 2) Crowley... . 2... s+ 47 
Mone Peta na aie 995 Oberlin:.)- ase 
Ascension. .... 300|Donaldsonville. ... 
Assumption... 357|Napoleonville..... 
Avoyelles..... 826|Marksville,....... 
Beauregard. 1,184|De Rupee : 
Bienville. 826] Arcadia. 

Bossier . 841|Benton. 


Caddo.. 891)Shreveport. 
Calcasieu 1,104|Lake Charles 
Caldwell . 55U|/Columbia... 
Cameron. . 1,444/Cameron. ... 
Catahoula..... 732|Harrisonburg 
Claiborne. .... 766|Homer.... . cae 
Concordia..... 709|Vidalia........... 
De Soto....... 893|Mansfield........ 
East Baton 

Rouge...... 462|Baton Rouge...... 
East Carroll... 432|Lake Providence... 
East Feliciana. 454/Clinton.......... 
Evangeline. ... 672|Ville Platte....... 
Franklin...... 648|Winnsboro........ 
Grantin. fades 670) COlMax:. 2. .qiostem ele 
Iberia......... 588]New Iberia. ...... 
Iberville...... 628|Plaquemine,...... 
Jackson.,..... 583|Jonesboro........ 
Jefferson...... 409/Gretna... .. 55.5%. « 


Jefferson Davis 658|Jennings......... 
283|Lafayette. ...2..4 


Lafourche 1,157|/Thibodaux 
ena, 

Ruston 

Livingston 

Tallulah . 

Bastrop... 

Natchitoches... 

9} New. Orleans..... 

Monroesca... stews 
Plaquemines... 984/Pointe a la Hache. 
Pointe Coupee. 564|New Roads,...... 
Rapides....... 1,329|Alexandria....... 
Red River..... 413|Coushatta........ 
Richland...... 576|Rayville.......... 
Sabine........ 1,029] Many... os). naniewen 
St. Bernard.... 510|Saint Bernard..... 
St. Charles.... 304/Hahnville........ 
St. Helena..... 420/Greensburg....... 
St. James..... 249|Convent......... 
St. John the 

Baptist..... 225|Bdgard... 7.2 oc 


St. Landry..... 930/Opelousas........ 
St. Martin.... 721 Saint ‘Martinviile, is 


St. Mary...... 605|Franklin......... 
St. kaa toned 908/Covington........ 
Tangipahoa,. 803 Amite... 0.2 desaes 
As Saint Joseph...... 
Houma . ae 
Farmerville 
Abbeville. 
Leesville. 
Franklinton, 
Minden.... 
Rouge Port ec eee ne 
West Carroll.. 356!Oak Grove....... 
West Feliciana. 410|Saint irancisyilie.: 
WHR. a Sve 950| Winnfield. ....... 
* Parishes and Parish Seats 
MAINE 
(16 counties, 31,040 sq. mt.; POP.» 913, Pes 
Androscoggin. .{' 478)Auburn 
Arrostook,.... 6,805|Houton. 
Cumberland... 881|Portland. 


Lang ty Seat 
Area) €Gure House 


MAINE—Continued 
1, ,717|Farmington 


eee eee 
see e wee 


, a aera gee 
332|Princess Anne..... 
279\Raston «ee. Baginaw...... 
agerstown....... St. Joseph... .. 
380|Salisbury......... techie teeta NS 
483|Snow Hill... ....: 23,148 || Sanilac... .... 
Inde ndent City on 
PEMIMOLG sl TD gewies levels ssw sees 949.708 recat saa 
Van Bure 2 , 
MASSACHUSETT 1 : 4 
maestet THRG tego?” 061g aoe Wagner. | 0h ag : 
rnstable....) 399|Barnstable....... - 
Berkchire..... 942 Pittsfield. 1327966 || extord 
ane . iver. ew 
aot Bedford. ....... 381,569 MINNESOTA 
Dukes. ....... 106|Edgartown....... 5,633 (87 pounties, 80,009 sq. gs * POD.» 2,982,483) 
RSROMS IGG \ai.0-0' 500|Lawrence, New- Aitkin S824) Aitkine 14,327 : 
buryport, Salem.| 522,384 425|Anoka...... 35,579 
Franklin...... 707\Greenfield........ 52,747 1,315| Detroit Lakes 24,836 
Hampden..... 621/Springfield. .... ..| 367,971 2,517|Be Beieareles 24,96: 
Hampshire.... nee Cambridge and cs 87, 04/Foley..... yt 
iddiesex..... y Cambridge an 5 
aa ‘ SEALS ‘ 1,064, ony pee - 
Nantucket.... 4 antucket, ; 
Norfolk... 398|Dedham. . . 303 308 24,58: : 
Plymouth . 664|Plymouth. .. ..| 189,468 358] Chask: 18,155 
olk.. OIBOStON. ccc cuhswes 896,615 2,053| Walker Nae 19,468 
Fitchburg and |  __ |\Chippewa.....| 582|Montevideo....... 16,739 ; 
Worcester.,.... 546,401 419|Center City....... 12,669 
1,050 oat Ararat. 30,363 
MICHIGAN Clearwater. 1,005|Bagley..... 2.1... 204 
(83 countles, 67,022 sq. mi.; pop., 6,371,766) Wookie. een cs 1, 403 pay Marals..... 900 
Alcona........ 677) Harrisville...) . 5,856 || Cottonwood...| 640)/Windom......... 15,763 
“OSS 913 Munising......... 10,007 || Crow Wing.... $09 Brainerd......3.... 30,875 
Allegan....... 829|Allegan.......... 47,493 || Dakota....... 571|Hastings......... 49,019 
FANDOM. vice. 568|Alpena........... 22,189|| Dodge........ 435|Mantorville....... 12,624 
ATION 5) cise.» 477|Bellaire.......... 10,721/| Douglas....... 637|Alexandria........ 1,304 
IATENAC! . 400... 368/Standish......... hi Faribault,.....]  713)Blue Earth....... 23,879 
Baraga........ BOS TH ANSE Eden es 8,037 || Fillmore......|  859/Preston.......... 24,465 
HESEADE'Y:orciosesere:s sie 549|Hastings......... 26,183}||Freeborn......| 702|Albert Lea....... 34,517 
ESA ara lersiy's «tes 446|Bay City......... 88,461 || Goodhue...... 758|Red Wing........ 32,118 
Benzie........ SIGIBOUBH SG se cccs cs 8,306 || Grant......... 557| Elbow Deke <hoc ae 9,54 
Berrien....... 580|Saint Joseph...... 115,702 || Hennepin. .... 565 Betenca pone: state Sere 676,579 
Branch,...... 506|Coldwater,....... 30,202 || Houston. ..... 565| Caledonia . Ne 43 
Calhoun...... 709|Marshall......... 120,813 || Hubbard......} 932)Park Rapids...... 11,085 
MOBRBV GG cies cies 488|Cassopolis........ 28,185||Isanti.........] _442|Cambridge........ 12,123 
Charlevoix. ... Charlevoix........ 13,475 || Itasca........ 2,663|Grand Rapids..... 33,321 
Cheboygan. Cheboygan. 13,731||Jackson,.......] 698|Jackson.......... 16,306 
Chippewa. . Sault Sainte Marie, 29,206|| Kanabec......| 525/Mora............ 9,192 
Clare... Harrison.... Kandiyohi.....} | 824|/Willmar.... 2... 28,644 
Clinton . Saint Johns. . Kittson. ..| 1,124)Hallock......... 64 
Crawford...... Grayling..... . Koochiching. a 16,910 
(ys Uh a ee Escanaba..... ‘ : Lae qui Parle,. 14,545 
Dickiuson,,... Tron Mountain Dake) scataes :78 
Baton. ....... Charlotte......... Lake of the 
Emmet....... PETOSKEY... wigs. sss FOOGB\ «5/01 '+ 1955 
Genesee.,..... ERI om cas sires astern Le Sueur,., 19,088 
Gladwin cies Gladwin’ 5. ca ote 51|| Lincoln. ,..... 10,150 
Gogebic....... 1,112|Bessemer......... : TLivont Maan 22,253 
Eecanc pears 464|Traverse City 598 || McLeod....... 22,198 
Gratiot. a 666|Tthaca). 2... ai as an Mahnomen,... 05! 
Hillsdale. |. ||! 601)/Hillsdale......... é Marshall.....,.} 1,800/Warren.......... 16,125 
Houghton Martin........j/ 707|Fairmont......... 25,655 
2'Bad AX@. 2. Cesc Meeker.......} 620/Litchfield......... 18,966 
O Mason ccd ae ve ; Mille Lacs.....] _ 568/Milaca........... 15,165 
Tonia. . atoneks Morrison......| 1,136)Little Falls....... 25,832 
Tawas City. : Mower... .)..... apes 2003) Atishin mene oe 42,277 
Crystal Falls...... 17,692 ||Murray.......)  7O8iSlayton........... 14,801 
572|Mount Pleasant. ., 28,964 || Nicollet 
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Beeeeee 
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Pine 
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Watonwan. 
Wilkin 


ellow 
Medicine... . 


Benton........ 
Bolivar....... 


Chickasaw.... 


Choctaw...... 
paacene sratatets 


De Soto 


Holmes. ...... 
Humphreys.... 
Tssaquena..... 
Itawamba... 


Jefferson...... 
Jefferson Davis 


Lai : 
Lauderdale... . 
Lawrence..... 
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ORin DEE... - 
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Are Count, 
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County 


MISSISSIPPI—Co. 
Ee oe need 


800) Brandon : 
615/Forest . 21,681 
436 1903 
08 
1,412|Pine City 18,223 ||Stone..... "ee 
"464|Pipestone 14/003 seconde] Mpeg 
2,012|Crookston 644 Charleston and 
wtteeees Per a4 30,486 
383|Senatobia........ 18,011 
464/Ripley........... 17,522 
451|Tuka 044 
Satkoare 21,664 
ealeeere 20,262 
nia eee 15,563 
39,616 
904 
SED ee rile 
581/Gaylord..........| 15,816 || Wilkinson. .:: | 14,116 
1,356|Saint Cloud 2,231 
425|Owatonna 
570} Morris . 1 ter Valley... 15,191 
.837 || YAZOO......+- 938!'Yazoo City....... 35,712 
8,053 MISSOURI 
16,878 ene app 1 Ind, hed as |, 226 ae mt.; pop., 3,96. (S680 
12,806 see eee eee = PES TAMBDVAMT. 2 ew eee 
415|Waseca.......... 14.057 ea sae. oe 430 Savana st ce eee 1S io7 
4 Atchison 549|Rockport......... Liey 
MAN AO oe dade oe ea, || Audrain.....). 692|Mexico....../121! 3/829 
ek 10.567 800/Cassville a we 
39,841 Lamar. 12678 
ae eee 27,716 841/Butler . 17,534 
Pa Ne er eT é 742 Waray 080 
arble 11,019 
758'Granite Falls..... 16,279 6 rae einer. 481432 
MISSISSIPPI 411/Saint Joseph. 96,826 
ied counties 47, Psi pee Ls EP 0D ss 2,178 eas 714|Poplar Bluff...... 37,707 
aie iit. 2,2. 430|Kingston......... 9,92 
408 Gariuthe Weare. ac 27,158 || Callaway...... 835|Fulton.:. 2... sees 23,316 
729|Liberty.......... 19,261||Camden...... 655|Camdenton....... 7,861 
724| Kosciusko........ 26,652 || Cape Girardeau} 576|Jackson..... 4 38,397 
412)Ashland.......... 8,793 || Carroll........ 694/Carrollton........ 15,589 
917|Cleveland and Carters cae s 506|/Van Buren. ...... 4,777 
Rosedale. ...... 63004 Cass... sores. cl 98|Harrisonville...... 19,325 
592|Pittsboro......... 18, ers eee Ba chee Siva 496|Stockton......... 10,663 
638/Carrollton........ 759|Keytesville....... 14,944 
506|Houston and 567|Ozark...< occnasen 12,412 
Okolona........ 509|Kahoka..... . H 
417|Ackerman........ 413|Liberty : . 3. s,s. 45,221 
486|Port Gibson...... 420|Plattsburg........ 11,726 
697/Quitman......... 385| Jefferson City..... 35,464 
414| West Point....... 563)Boonville. . 16,608 
570|Clarksdale........ 760|Steelville. 11,615 
781|Hazlehurst.. . 504/Greenfield 9,324 
416/Collins...... 537|Buffalo.. . 10,392 
443|/Hermando. .. 563|Gallatin. . 11,18 
469| Hattiesburg 423|Maysville 8,04 
568) Meadville. 756|Salem.......2. a0 10,936 
481)Lucedale. . BOD|AVA. . wees eeceee 12,638 
728) Leakesville . 543) Kennett.......... 45,329 
447|Grenada..... 932 | Untoniic aes ok eee 36,046 
485|Bay Saint Louis... 520|Hermann,,....... 12,342 
§85|Gulfport......... 488|/Albany........... 11,036 
877|Jackson and 677|Springfield........ 104,823 
Raymond,...... 435/Trenton.......... 13,22 
764|Lexington........ 720|\Bethany......... 14,107 
410|Belzoni........... 737|CHnton. ......... 20,043 
415|Mayersville....... 410|Hermitage. . 5,38 
Bad Pultones ee ncn +> 456|Oregon........... 9,833 
744 Pascagoula . 469|Fayette.......... 11,857 
683|Bay Springs ‘and 920|West Plains....... 22,725 
Paulding sha ae ake 7 554|Ironton.......... 458 
520 ayette Riley, ic roteale 603 |Independence 541,035 
414) Prentiss. ......... 15,500|| Jasper........ 642|/Carthage..... Retin 1 
06 Ellisville & Laurel. 57,235 || Jefferson...... 667|Hilisboro,........ 38,007 
757|De Kalb......... 15,893 || Johnson....... 826|Warrensburg 20,716 
606)Oxford......-...- 22,798 || Knox. 512|Edina... ,617 
500|Purvis...5.....-. 13,225 || Laclede. 770)Lebanon, 19,010 
721|Meridian. ........ 64,1711} Lafayette. 634 Lexington. . 25,272 
433] Monticello. . . 12,639 || Lawrence 619|Mount Vernon 23,420 
586|Carthage. . 21,610 || Lewis 505|Monticello.... 10,733 
455|Tupelo.... 38,237 || Lincoln 629/Troy.. 13,478 
588|Greenwood. 51,813 || Linn. Sy 624|Linneus. 18,865 
586|Brookhaven 27,899 Livingston. Ete 533|Chillicothe........ 16,532 
508|/Columbus. 37,852 || McDonald.... 540|Pineville......... 14,144 
751|Canton... 33,860|| Macon........ 814)Macon........... 18,332 
550|Columbia. . . ies 23,967 || Madison...... 496| Fredericktown... . 10,380 
693|Holly Springs..... 25,106 || Maries........ 526) Vienna... .. 2.20 42° 
769 aberdeen es ort 36,543 || Marion. ...... 440|Palmyra.......... 29,765 
403|/Winona.......... 14,470|| Mercer........ 456|Princeton........ 1235 
568 Philadelphia ceed 25,730|| Miller. ....... 603/Tuscumbia....... 13,734 
580 Aad ieee IOS 22,681 || Mississippi. ... 411/Charleston........ 22,551 
695|Macon........... 20,022 || Moniteau..... 418|California........ 10,840 
454 Starkvilie pienevensbeiee 24,569 || Monroe....... 669! Paris itr eae 1,314 
685|Batesville........ 31,271 MpRIgOmery., 533|Montgomery City . 11,555 
828|Poplarville........ 20,641 organ......% 596|Versailles.:....... 0,207 
653|New Augusta ,108 || New Madrid., 679|New Madrid...... 39,444 
410|Magnolia......... 35,487 || Newton....... 629|Neosho........... 8,240 
601|Pontotoe......... 19,994 || Nodaway..... 877|Maryville........ 24,033 
418|Booneville........ 19,810 || Oregon........ 784\Alton...........66 11,978 
412\Marks..........- A 25,885||Osage........ COU Tan, 1362 ese «cfs 11,301 


Quitman..... 5 


i] 


7 
. 
e. 
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he 


ig 
Independent 
St. Louis.... 


Broadwater.... 
Carbon. 
Carter. . 
Cascade, 


ergus 
Flathead....,. 
Gallatin. . ths 


deterson 


Mineral... 
Missoula, . 
i 


Pondera....... 


Roosevelt . 
Rosebud. 
Sanders 
Sheridan. . ; 
Silver Bow.... 
Stillwater..... 
Sweet Grass... 
Teton... 


Wheatland. 
WABRUK os 5 
Yellowstone. |? 
Yel'stone Nat. 
Park (part).. 


Waynesville....... 
Unionville........ 
New London...... 
Huntesville........ 


Shelbyville........ 
Bloomfield........ 


Grant City....... 
Hartsville... ...00% 


MONTANA 


6,506) Dillon... .-< . ovata. 6,6 
,033|Hardin........ 9,8: 
'267|Chinook..... . 8,5 

1,243|Townsend. . 2,922 

Red Lodge 10,241 
Ekalaka. . 2,798 
iGreat Falls. 53,027 
Fort Benton. |... ! 97: 
Miles City........ 12,661 
BOODE Vist ate ag. cla ans 3,946 
Glendive. .+...... 9,092 
Anaconda........ 16,553 
SERGE sss yalscais oho oe 3,66! 
Lewistown........ 14,015 
,177|Kalispell.,....... 31,495 
7\Bozeman......... 21,962 
Jordan. ,172 
Cut Bank 9,645 
Ryegate 1,337 
Philipsbur 2,773 
Havre 14,285 
Goulder ,O14 
Stanford 3,200 
Polson 13,835 
Helena 24,540 
Chester 2,18 
PSDP pe 55,5 csaaneivls 8,693 
CP OLO veri carte wie leeches 3,258 
Virginia City..... 5,998 
4)White Sulphur 
Springs.. 2,079 
Superior. 2,081 
Missoula. 35,493 
1,886) Roundy 5,4 
7| Livingston 11,999 

1,651|/Winnett.......... 02 
; Malta... cc. cums 6,334 

1,643)Conrad.......... 6,392 

3,285/Broadus.......... 2,693 

2,337|Deer Lodge....... 6,301 

Dee) VOREY 1/2 antics ace o05.a 2,377 

2,234 eae Pear ARCO 13,101 

2,065|Sidney........... 10,366 

2,385 Wolt ‘Point eee ,08 

5,032|Forsyth.......... 6,570 

2,811/Thompson Falls... 6,983 

1,700|Plentywood. . 6,674 
716|Butte....... 48,422 

1,797|Columbus. 5,416 

1,846|Bigtimber. .. 3,62 

2,294/Choteau......... 7,232 

1;965|Shelbys... cau a. « 6,867 
984|/Hysham,......... 1,402 

4,961/Glasgow.......... 11,353 
I Harlowton........ 187 
889 Wibaux... ..<ccesss 1,907 

2,635/Billings........., 55,875 
Oe sfais ejnierena Sathinrn lia ee 58 


6 Scotts Bluff... 


Seward....... 


NEBRAS. SKA 


(93 be dih 76,663 sq. mt.: pop., 1,326,61 
. '2| Hastings 


1,072|Ogallala.......... 


769|Springview....... 
953 Kimball nin ch anettietevach 


570 Beaptetcne. 
574/Taylor. 


Ventral Oy. cies 
Bridgeport........ 
Fullerton......... 


Nebraska City... . 
Pawnee C. 


Papillion.) 23211! 
Wanoo......... 


ogee AP. 
9 sq. Mm 0p., 160,08. 
Fallon pop. 3) 
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County Seat ri pe 


County Seat 


Popu 
tations 
1950 


lation 
Court House 1950 pouses sq.mi| Court House 
NEW Seca 
Essex... ...... i ,826 Lrmispiemaeaa o- : 35,086 
ae yee ...| 1,685|Malone.. i s....0- 44'830 
Bi 012 Yeringto: ‘ Garces: ar s8d 


.......| 3,734/Hawthorne. 5 ‘ reene.. 
jae 1 he 5 amilto 
Wratecoio totals SVis-cmaree Herkimer . 


-+...+}] 5,993|Lovelock......... 3|| Jefferson. 2 85 
i-..+..| -262|Virginia City...... ees 6 -|2,738,175 
art. ka 6,281 onde SoER Le EROS | Seyi 1,293} Lowville pes 

White Pinecjon! S/BOSIBy aca, ons ae 9,424||Livingston. /::| 638|/Geneseo.......... 40°357 
uo NEW HAMPSHIRE eos eae ae vee Beye, eae 

counties, 9,017 sq. mi; pop., 683,242) ___||fonroe....... ochester,.... a 763) 

Belknap 400) Lan Ales pop., Ge; Sig 632|| Montgomery... 09|Fondai: = .seecne 59,594 
Gatrolle. 938|Ossipee. . 15,868 aoeew ieee es| SOOMMIneola Scare 672,765 
Cheshire 717|Keene... 38’811 ae WOrk 55: /:: 1,960,101 
Coos... .| 1,822|Lancaster. 35,982 5 iagara.......| | 533|/Lockport......... 189,9 
Grafton. {| 1'716|Woodsville.....1..| 47/923|| Quelda.......- w)-299'855 
Hillsborough... 890|Manchester and qpbondaga sees "792\Syracuse......... $41,719 
Nashua........ ny | Pee ar Pe a 80,172 
Merrimack....| 929/Concord.......... 63/022 ues ee Ol can ate ee 152,255 
Rockingham...| 691|Exeter.......1..! 70,059|| Qtlieans.......| 396/Albion 7 183 
Strafford... ..! BIT DONErR ne ce 51,567 ores 268) Qawer: & Pues 
Sullivan... 2! 537'Newport......... 26,441|| Otsego. . 1,013|Cooperstown. ... .. 26 
NEW JERSEY Queens. | ORs 
(21 counties, 7,522 sq. mi.; pop., 4, Gen 829) Rensselaer we 
Atlantic....... 575|Mays Landing. 132,399|| Richmond 4 
Bergens.....:7.% ee Hackensack. . 539°°39|| Rockland. .... 
Burlington.... 819|Mount Holly...... 135,910]|St. Lawrence. . c 
Camden....... 221|Camden.......... 300,743||/Saratoga...... ton Spa...... 
Cape May..... 267 Cape Ms May Court tesla Schenectady. ts 0: Ee 
Rida t , Se FIC ca 
Cumberland. . . 503 Bridgeton i Resa Banuplers mae slon nee 
ee ae WAT Sickie 5,949]1S See ; 
Gloucester... .. 329|Woodbury........ 91,727 Brose eae Bath Se 
Hudson....... 45|Jersey City....... 647,437||Suffolk........ 92 
eee 435|Flemington....... 42,736||Sullivan....... 
Sine an 228/Trenton..........| 229,781||Tioga......... 
Middlesex ata oe 312|New Brunswick Tompkins,..... 
Monmouth.... 477|Freehold......... Mister. ih se 
WNEOITIS 2-05: 42 - 468|Morristown Warren....... i! 
Ocean... =... c 639|/Toms River Washington 
Passaic. . ...... 194|Paterson......... WAYNE. o....56 
RMLGHA ee ec ersyere 350/Salem..... Weatcheater 
Somerset. . 307|Somerville Wyoming 1} 
Sussex. . 528|Newton. Wates 5 aaron a 
Union. . a 103| Elizabeth. i 
Warren... ..! 361/Belvidere. |... NORTH CAROLIN p 
NEW MEXICO (100 counties, 49,097 sq. mt.; ple 4,061. si Pe 
($2 counttes, 121,511 sq. mi.; pop., 681,187) Alamance..... 434)Graham.......... 
Bernalillo. .... 1,163|Albuquerque...... 145,673|| Alexander. . . .. 255/Taylorsville....... 14°554 
Catron 6,898| Reserve Lit] 3}533]|Alleghany. .... 230/Sparta. . ...... +0, 8,155 
Chaves. Roswell 40'605|{|Anson........ 533|Wadesboro....... 26,781 
Colfax. . Raton 16,761||ASbe.......... 427|Jefferson......... 21,878 {| 
Curry... Sse Clovis...... : 23°351||Avery........ 247)Newland......... 13,352 
De Baca : Fort Sumner 5 3'464|| Beaufort...... 831)/Wasbington....... 37,134 
Taster : Las Cruces. aa 39/557|| Bertie........ 693|}Windsor.......... 26,439 
Eddy Carlsbad... aan 40,640 BiaGen. sa. s. 879| Elizabethtown. ... 29,703 
Grant.... , Silver City........ 21.649|| Brunswick..... 873|Southport........ 19,238 
Guadalupe : Santa Rosa... 6.772 Buncombe..... 646|Asheville......... 124,403 
Harding 2'136|Mosquero........ 3/013 Burkes coe a4 506|Morganton....... 45,518 
Hidalgo i Lordsburg........ 5/095|| Cabarrus...... 360/Concord......... 63,783 
nae Lovington........ 30'717|| Caldwell. ..... 476) Lenoir: :.nic open 43,352 
Line 9|Carrizozo......... 7,409 See nee teeeees o Camdene: Sues 
7 eret.. 2... or ¢ 
Los A °Stamnos (a) ee 10,478)! Caswell , 435] Yanceyville. 20,870 
McKinley... Galitp se yiecanars 27'451|| Catawba 406|Newton. . 61,794 
Rena Moraes : Chatham 707|Pittsboro 25,392 
Otero Alamogordo....... 14/909 Cherokee 454|/Murphy. 18,294 
QUAYS =. 2s »2'883|Tucumceari........ 13,971 epey en. ae Edenton. . +} 12,540 
Rio Arriba. ...| 5,855|Tierra Amarilla...| 24,997 ae. i aae Sees opts 6,006 
Roosevelt..... 2'455|Portales.......... 16,409|| Cleveland. Shelby... .......- 64,357 
Santovnibee 3'718|Bernalillo......... 12/438 Columbus 939|Whiteville........ 50,621 
San Juan...... 5,515|Aztec............ ETE NON ahs BRO: 728) Now Bee anibae 
San Miguel....| 4,749|Las Vegas........ 26,512 Cumberland... 661|Fayetteville...... 96,006 
Santa Fe...... 1,928|Santa Fe......... 38,153)|Currituck..... 273\Currituck........ 6,201 
Metenee ss Oo 3'034|Hot Springs....... 7'186||Dare......... 388|Manteo.......... 5,405 
Rnaarroge: 6... 7’752\Socorro. . - 9'670|| Davidson..... 548|Lexington........ 62,244 
Taos..........| 2,256/Taos.... 17,146||Davie......... 264|Mocksville. . 2... 15,420 
Torrance. .....| 3,340|Estancia. :| ~ 8/012|| Duplin, .... -.- $22 | Kenaney oe AL O78 
HOA, ol... 3817 Clayton... : 7'372 Durham, .:%.: 299|Durham,......... 101,639 | 
panels Be a 5,657'Los Lumas 22'481|| Edgecombe. . .. phe Tarboro... es 51,634 | 
Los Alamos organized from parts of Sandoval oye: ae 494 Lg ae "Eee 46195 
od mte Fe in 1949. Gaston. ...... 358/Gastonia......... 110,836 
NEW YORK PIGACeS Reet ee. : 343/Gatesville........ 9,555 
(62 counties, 4’, 844 sq. oa pop., 14,830,192) Graham....... 289/Robbinsville...... 886 
PAD SIV ss tcteusls Albany... . 0. «..7"- 239,386||Granville...... 543|/Oxford..... 31,793 
Allegany...... 1,038 Belaons me iecers lal voce 43,784|| Greene 269|Snow Hill. F 18,024 
LONE... 5c are ASE TODKs se .-jsiete s2e/ lai 1,451,277|| Guilford 651/Greensbor 191,057 
Broome....... 710|Binghamton...... 184,698)| Halifax... 722|Halifax... 137 
Cattaraugus...| 1,335/Little Valley...... 77,901|| Harnett... A 606) Lillington. 60. 
Cayuga....... 699/Auburn 70,136||Haywood.....| 543)/Waynesville 37,631 
Chautauqua...| 1,080)/Mayville... : 5 Henderson .|  382)Hendersonville. 0,921 
Chemung..... 412/Elmira.... .| 86,827|| Hertford. -| —356/Winton.......... 21,453 
Chenango oke.. 414)Raeford.......... 15,756 
Clinton. ...... yde.. 634\Swanquarter...... 6,479 | 
Columbia Iredell 591|Statesville........ 56,303 | 
Cortland Jackson 496|Sylva.......0.... 19,261 
Delaware. m : 5 Johnston 795 Smithheid Sestsl tegen 65,906 
Dutchess. . - 81 ie i Jones 467|Trenton.......... 11,004 
URIS oo 5 ‘Sets ote : fe OOF ravsyansrersch sted 255\Sanford.......... 23,522 
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New edeée 
Northampton. . 
mslow . . ; 


Person........ 


N 
ee counties, 70,06 
99 


Adams,....... 0|Hettinger... .” 
Barnes Sv alent 1,486/Valley City... 
Benson.......{ 1, '412/Minnewaukan. 
Billings. | Mbngave ote 1,139|Medora...... 
Bottineau. .:,.| 1,699|Bottineau. | | | 

1,170/Bowman. .... 


Fos 
Golden peers 
Eran Forks, . 


McIntosh 
McKenzie 
McLe 


Nelson. 


Rolette.... 

Sargent. ... 1: 
Sheridan 
Sioux 


Towner... 


Weollaweincane. ¢ 


Area 


2,068|Man: 


—_——_ 


Coun 
mi Court 


317|Laurinburg 
399|Albemarle.... 


ORTH DAKOTA 


1,121|/Bowbells. 


1,14 
1,303 one 


993]Ashley 


Seat 
use 


7 sq. mt.; POPs» 619,636) 


2,810|Wartford City. ... 


Washb 


Fessenden. 
Williston 


ee”) CO * si « | al 
be ~ - 


Xenia 
519|Cambridge 
414/Cincinnati........ 
532|Fin 


411/|Steubenville. ..... 
524|Mount Vernon. ... 
inesvill 


418 McConnelsville. ioe 


maui 404/Mount Gilead. ... 
663 Paes SrA 74,535 
ions 399 Calowell: a 
263)|Port Clinton. ..... 46! 
Ai cee 15,047 
409 ng’ 2) 
507| Circleville. 29,352 
443|/Waverly.. 14,607 
504/Ravenna. 63,954 
See RR 428|Eaton.... ,081 
eae 486|/Ottawa.... 25,248 
497|Mansfield. . 91,305 
Raters 687|Chillicothe.... 11): 54,424 
410/Fremont. ll 
609|Portsmouth. - 82,910 
Meese IAN es eee 52,978 
ER cisye’s waif oO (SLADE: oeiest een ona 28,488 
DO atte. 283,194 
Sh oy se 410,032 
“1 «| 158,915 
551|/New Philadeiphia. 2 
434|Marysville. 20,687 
409/Van Wert. 90 
Bases 411|McArthur. 75: 
408|Lebanon.... 38,505 
637|Marietta.... 44,407 
San ae 551|/Wooster.......... 58,716 
421|Bryan. 20: 
Seaver wapovaee 618|Bowling Green. 59,605 
eaten 406|Upper Sandusky.. 19,785 
OKLAHOMA 
at” counttes, 69,031 sq. es pop., 2,233 $261) 
per tes 569 Stilwell... .. 1. 
ates 735 cree 867 Cherorest 
Pest ar, ee 992|Atoka........ 
ster 1,793|Beaver........... 
RR 8 898|/Sayre. ....... 
Magetaey en 911/Watonga......... 
MeL ee ST 891|/Durant. .. 2.0.4... 
1,275) Anadarko......... 
Cate es Pee ie ne Bie aise atauete 364 
ar Bieri y rdmore..... . 1455 
16,442 ||Cherokee. .. | 782,\Tahlequah...... é 18,989 


petit fe fapene ayy 
ae 


as 


CR ot Pe 


eat bts, ee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(67 counttes, mt.; 
Adams. adr Getty sburg me ae sera 1 
730| Pittsburgh. 1,515.2 
660) Kitt: ; 
tat beaver is 
1,018 Bedtord: 40°775 
"864 255,740 
139,514 
134630 
"320 
209,541 
7,023 


es 
of 


Bas 
s 


anes 
Bane 


8 


53,460 
78,948 
94,457 
197,784 
4147234 
Ser tay 34,503 
pa eee 219,388 
care 189,899 
Se eee te 4,944 
75,927 
Be 10,387 
45,394 
40,872 
Sebieaesy 77,106 
fate oe 49,147 
SS ye 15,243 
ie 3 : ee 
(Perry... ...2.<..--| - 12,156||Lancaster..... x 
sas 105,120 
638/Ok emah 81,683 
signe 709 Oklahoma City.... ane 198,207 
Hawes 700\Okmulgee........ Wilkes-Barre 392,241 
3 Z or 1,215) Williamsport 101,249 
997|Smethport. 6 
2 681|Mercer. ... 111,954 
53 5 ; e lin. ‘ 431|Lewistown.. 2 3,691 
Pittsburg 2 Z ,031||Monroe....... 611/Stroudsburg...... 33,773. 
Pontotoc...... Ada 5 ry .. 492|Norristown....... 353,068 
Ig re Montour...... 130|Danville. ..... 228 16,001 
1,423| Antlers f Northampton. . 374|Faston,.......... 185,243 
1,124'C sheyenne, i! Northumb'land 454|Sunbury.......... 117,115 
"1s Perry. es eas 550|New Bloomfield ‘s 24,782 
629|W ewoka -| 127|Philadelphia...... 2,071,605 
703\Sallisaw.......... i Fike pt eee ae 545|Milford.......... R, 
893 /Duncan Bar oe sd .--.| 1,092|Coudersport. ..... 16,810 
clecceses| 14,285||Schuyikill..... 783|Pottsville.........| 200,577 
SS PS Gi GG 329|Middleburg....... 22,912 
oS A ee i ...++.| 1,084/Somerset......... 81,813 
584 | Wagoner......... pa a ane Laporte «6.031 eee Bs 
425 Bartlesville usquehanna. ontrose. es i 
Tioga... ‘| 1,150| Wellsboro. 35,474 
: é75 renin . reget 
1,232| Woodwar : anklin . A 
: z 910|Warren.. 42,69: 
OREGON | sey macnn | ete 
i : |Honesdale. ‘ 
r 384 Baker Mii POU a A .Gat S4t ,, 6,175|| Westmoreland.| 1,025 ‘Greensburg. - -| 313,179 
"668/C. Wyoming..... 396|Tunkhannock. .... 16,766 
1,890 OMI! cers arias 9141 York... 222 202,737 
82 RHODE ISLAND 
646 (§ counties, 1,058 sa. mi.; pop., 791,896) 
1,611 Bristol, 25-0.) 25| Bristol... see 29,079 
2,980 ich eg 172\East Greenwich...| 77.763 
1,622) Newport......| 115|Newport...- 61.53 
3,027) ||Providence....| 422)Providence. 574.973 
5,062 Ro Washington...| 324/West Kingston....| 48,542 
4'532|C SOUTH CAROLINA 
10,132|B (46 counties, 30,305 sq. mi.; pop., 2,117 ecg 
529 Abbeville...... 507)Abbeyville..2..7... 22,456 
2,817 AARON, oat oo sie2 ,097| Aiken 25, scarce 53,137 
1.794 Allendale...... "418 AHentalé SP 5 11,773 
1625 Anderson...... 775|Anderson......... 90,664 
5,973 t as i a | oe ae erg 1 ee 17,533 
.270|Lakeview......... 6,649 ||Barnwell...... 3|Barnwell......... - 
£513 LO 125,776 ||Beaufort...... Beaufort 26,993 
985iToledo......-.... 21,308 ||Berkeley...... : 30,251 
2,294\|Albany........... 54,317||Calhoun...... 77\Saint Matthew: 14,753 
OSLOIWME. <b ceetn) sce: 23,223 ||Charleston. Charleston. 164,856 
PIU7SiSMOM isa oes ee ee 101,401 ||Cherokee. . 34,992 
2,059}Heppner......... 4,783 || Chester 32,597 
424|Portland........; 471,537 || Chesterfield 36,236 
739\Dallas..... ..| 26,317||Clarendon. 2,21 
830|Moro a 2,271 ||Colleton...... 28,242 
1,115) Tillamook mS 18,606 ||Darlington.... 545|Darlington........ 50,016 
3/231 Pendleton ‘le 41,703{|Dillon........ 407|Dillon............ 30,930 
*032\La Grande 17.962 ||Dorchester....| 569|Saint George......] 22,601 
3'178| Enterprise i 5 7,264 || Edgefield...... 481|\Edgefield......... 16,591 
'387|\The Dalles. "| 151552 ||Fairfield...... 699|Winnsboro........ 21'780 
716|Hillsboro......... 61,269!\Florence...... 805!Florence.......... 79,710 
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Unio " 
Williamsburg: 
22) See 


(68 att: rey 036 8g. mi.; ne 


Armstrong. 


Campbell. ac 
Charles Mix. 
Clark 


Lincoln. . 
Lyman... , 
McCook...... 
McPherson,.. . 
Solara StaLeyo (oye 


112) ORR 
Minnehaha... . 
Moody. 

Pennington 


Yankton...... 
Ziebach 


(95 counties, At, 797 


Anderson 
Bedford, 3 
Benton....... 


562|Hampton., 
15! 


18 (Unorgani: Ze 


711|Plankinton....... 


Mitchell, . ; 
Webster. . Pa 
Clear Lake...) .: 


Di 
Hot Springs “io Se 
7|Faulkton......... 
Mil 


1|)Howard 
815|Sioux Falls 
523|Flandreau 


887|Gettysburg 
1,111 ee. 


1,506|Redfield.......... 


Ha een 


Jackson) . 
524/Yankton, 
1,982 Dupree. . 
TENNESSEE 
8g. mi.; 
338)Clinton. 2.00.0... 
482 Shelbyville 
430,Camden 


ps oe 740) 


pop., 3,291 eee 
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Mountain 
Knoxville 


Athens. . 
Selmer. . 
Lafayette 
Jackson. 


Wartburg 


itehie | |)! Dunlap. . 


Memphis 


Dover. . 


Gallatin. 
Covingto 
Hartsvill 
Erwin 


Tipton... 
Trousdale 


s+seeee.| S383/Sparta.. 


Williamson... . 
WAISOIG asia 


TEXAS 
Bed counties, 263,613 sq. mt.; 
Anderson...... 1 


4' Andrews. 


Armstrong. . 
Atascosa...... 
Austin. 2.0... 


Huntsville........ 
Sevierville........ 


aia rcathgais tere 


8|Palestine......... 
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Gainesboro. ...... 
Dandridge........ 


City... 


Lawrenceburg 
Hohenwald 


Loudon. . . 


507|Jasper... . 


Lynchburg....... 3,948 


26,318 


pop., 7,711, 18D). ) 


oe ele ee ak oO, 


Hamilton. 
Hansford 


Court House 


1,079 Soon 
1,247|San Anto 


1,441 Angleton. - 
*583|B 


6,208] Alp’ Jo eer 
887|Silverton......... 
904|Falfurrias 


949|Brownwood.... 


910|Cuero. 
930] Dickens 
1,341|Carrizo Springs. 
909) Clarendon. . 
1,814/San Diego 
955) Eastland 
07 |Odessa 


907|Spearman.... 


Hardeman. 
Hardin;...... 0 Kountze... ....+. 
Harris........} 1,730|Houston.......... 
Harrison......| _892|)Marshall......... 
Hartley.......| 1,489)Channing......... 
Fest Deacess| , S98)/Haskell... 2 .sces 
Spake hare 670|San Marcos,...... 
Hovephiit. 909|Canadian......... 
Henderson. . 940/Athens........... 
Hidalgo....... 1,541|/Bdinburg......... 
Dh eelotiiss:s,= 1,028|Hillsboro......... 


903) Levelland. 
426|Granbury - 


1,003|B Weis ol aiesectre as 
544| Lockhart 


685|Quanah....... ae 


Mills... 
Mitchell 
Montague 


San Augustine. 
San Jacinto.... 


Schleicher. . 
Scurry... 
Shackelfor 
Shelby.. 
Sherman 
Smith. 


Somer 


7|(Starr. 


sq.mi 


Land 
County Seat 
ae Goure Hues 


TEXAS—Continued 
793|Sulph 
1,232]/Cro: i Bhatt ee 


Goldthwaite . 
Colorado City.: 


Daingerfield 
Matador 
Nacogdoches 
Corsicana 


Ballinger. .. ..2..s. 
Henderson.......-+ 
Hemphill... : 
San Augustine.... 
Coldspring..... 


197|Glen Rose. ....... 
1,207|Rio Grande City.. 


13,948 


926|Breckenri 

914|Sterling City 

927|Aspermont.... 
eee Sonora. .... 


16] Wheel 
612) Wichita Falls..... 


1,08C|Zapata........... . 
1,292|Crystal City...:.. Lone Faeroe ne 


wii} UTAH me 
(29 counties, 82,346 sq. mt.; pop., 688,862) ___|| Lancaster..... 
Beaver........ 2,587|Beaver...... vec. B.R50 ti Lee. ss renwers 
5,594|Brigham,........ 19,734 || Loudoun...... 
| DpPUDLOPAD ye Sse e te 33,536 || Louisa........ 
wi! 
665|Boydton 
132/Saluda. . 
226/Eastville, 
200|Heathsville. .. 
308|Nottoway.... 
Sal 354/Orange....... 
7,884|Monticello,....... TO VELA. circ cate nictore 
U,597)Mamth oo. cess ee RUBPGn oes ctawnek 
1,982|Richfleld....,..... .| 1,022|Chatham......... 
ty Bonnie. SRS ¢- . ‘ a Sy ed as ne 
OOCME. oo. ccsieam rince Edward.| 357|Farmville......... 
4,476) Vernal... i... cee. 10,300 || Prince George..| 284|Prince George... .. 
BDOBIPTOVO ss. oes esas 81,912 || Prince William.| 347|/Mamassas........ 
1;194\ Heber. ..........6 5,574 || Princess Anne.. 
aaee ae George...... Re een 54d Sis, oa ese Ab: aera 
PRSOVISOB, Fae tt sus. teinelee :205 appahannock,| 267|/Washington....... 
PADOgdeD s i. wee wns 83,319 oer hile se fn OS WRTSS Wg: sie oeme ans 
oanoke. 
VERMONT Rockbridge... Lexington. : 1). 12. 
: a eS edi UO Lotta sakes 
e (14 counties, Dare sq. mt.; pop., 377,747) Rockingham,..| 869|Harrisonburg... .. 
Addison....,.. 85)Middlebury.,..... 19,442 |! Russell Lebanon 
Bennington.,,. 672 cra and mg Gott. eee Gate City........ 
anchester...,. ,115]| Shenandoah... dstock:. ee 
Caledonia, .... 614|Saint Johnsbury.,.| © 24,049 aeeceage x Al ae a 
Chittenden, .::|  532|Burlington..... 11! 62,570||Southampton..} 607|Courtland. |... ° 17: 
BYSBOX cs cass 664/Guildhall,......., 6,257 || Spotsylvania...| 413|Spotsylvania...... 
Franklin, .;... 659|Saint Albans...... 29,894 |) Stafford ““"! om Stafford.......... 
Grand Isle. ... 77|North Hero....... 3,406 || Surry.) oP asolsurry...... lo 
Lamoilie. ... 475|Hyde Park...) ):| 11/388 ||Susssg “hts gee lpaanecen hae ee 
Orange...,.... 690/Chelsea.......... 17,027 || Tazewe ‘) 522\Tazewell.. 1.1... 
Orleans® ...:... 715|Newport......... 21,190|| Warren. ......|  219/Front Royal... 
Rutland eat or 929|Rutland:......... 45,905 || washingeto 
Washington. . . 708|Montpelier....... 42,870 || west; e land. 
Windham. .... 793|Newfane......... 28,749 wis aN eae tC 
Windsor... ::; 965|Woodstock. ¢. 1... 40,885 ERR 
VIRGINIA Yorktown. 
(9: cos., 30 Ind. cities, 3: . 
BGOOMACK....:|  ST0A DOOR ee aa ea ee Independent Cities 
ppernarie ane 739|Charlottesville 26,662 || Alexandria. . .. 8 
anany: aoa 450/Covington, ... 17,279 || Bristol (a)..... 4° 
ere 366/Amelia...... 7,908 || Buena Vista... aie 
anpomatiox = 67)Amherst. .... 20,332 || Charlottesville, 6}. 
elnehor OX...) 343/Appomattox. ,.. 8,764 || Clifton Forge, . 1 
A ngton..... 24)Arlington. .c4.c. os 135,449 || Colonial Hghts 3 
ae Serer 986/Staunton......... 34,154 || Covington : 1. 
Bedford. 2777 | . 240|Warm Springs.::''} 6,296 || Danville. | °*! | 6]: 
edfprd.... 1: 774'Bedford........., 29,6271| Palls Church. - 2. 


nti i. ante at . 


ae i 5 ti lt ati Ol ll ll 


3 Popu- 
Seat 
louse sins 


and) 
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VIRGINIA— a Cities—Continued 
Fredericksburg. 2). 


Martine News. 


Norfolk. . 
Petersburg. 
Portsmouth. 
Radford....... 
Richmond..... 
Roanoke...... 
South Norfolk 
Staunton...... 
umolk. .. 2... 
Virginia Beach 
Warwick...... 
Waynesboro... 
Williamsburg. . : 
Winchester... 4 13, 
(a) ‘Po pulation Ee City, Sullivan County, 
Tenn., (1950), 16,771 
WASHINGTON 
Se counties, 66,786 sq. mt.; pop., 2,378,963) 
Adams........ 1,895|Ritaville......... 6,584 
moot. remoetereae te L627 (ARotih net so. bce 37> 
Benton....... 1,738|Prosser.........-+ 51,370 
Chelan........ ‘931 Wenatchee........ 39,301 
Clallam. .;..;. . ug '753|Port Angeles... ... 26,396 
i Saye coos 633|Vancouvers....... 85,307 
Columbia..... 860)Dayton.......... 86 
Cowlitz....... ASLIGICGING I. = risialc sinee 53,369 
1,841|Waterville........ 10,817 
2/197 pepubue er eer 4,096 
1,262|Pasco.......-.+0. 13,563 
714 Pomeroy eee ae ake 3,204 
2,691|Ephrata.......... 24,346 
1,905|Montesano 53.644 
"206 Coupeville........ 


2,315|)Ellensburg. 
1,912|Goldendale 
2,447|Chehalis. . 

2, ”300|Davenport. 


967|Shelton...... es. bh 
5,294|Okanogan........ v1 
"925|South Bend....... 16,558 
1,406|Newport......... 7,413 
1,676|Tacoma.......... 275,876 
172|Friday Harbor.... 3,245 
1,735|Mount Vernon.... 43,273 
1,676|Stevenson........ 4,788 
2,100|Everett. . 2.63. 62% 111,580 
1, 763|Spokane> . ..:.\<76 <0, 221,561 
2,486|Colville.......... 18,580 
717\Olympia.......... 44,884 
269|Cathlamet........ 3,835 
1,288|Walla Walla...... 40,135 
2'151|Bellingham....... 66,733 
Whitman......| 2,167|Colfax........... 32,469 
Yakima....... 4'273|Yakima........+, 135,723 
WEST VIRGINIA 
(66 counttes, 24,080 sq..mt.; pop., 2,005, aor 
Barbour...... 36|Philippi..<...... 745 
Berkeley ... = 316|Martinsburg...... 30,359 
Boone .- a 501|/Madison......... 33,173 
Braxton......: SLUMSattones oc sae 18,082 
Brooke........ 89|Wellsburg........ 26,904 
Cabell. 4) <jat- = ov 279|Huntington....... 108,035 
Calhoun. ..... 281!Grantsville....... 10,259 
Va. Sener eeaiate B42/ Clay. 2. ees eee 14,961 
Doddridge..... 319|West Union....... 9,02 
Fayette....... 659|Fayetteville....... 82,443 
Gilmer........ 339|Glenville......... 9,746 
Grant. ®.... 477|Petersburg. f 8,756 
1,026|Lewisburg. ; 39,295 
639|Romney.......... 12,577 
82|New cumperiand:, 34,388 
585|Moorefield..... 0,032 
418/Clarksburg . 85,296 
463|Ripley . ae 15,299 
211\Charles Town..... 17,184 
908|Charleston........ 239,629 
392|/Weston.......6.++ 21,07. 
438|)Hamiin........05-< 22,466 
456|LOgaD......-..09. 77,391 
533|Welch.........00. 98,887 
309|Fairmont......... 1,521 
306/Moundsville...... 36,893 
432|Point Pleasant.... 23,537 
417|Princeton......... 75,013 
330|Keyser...2...-.5% 22,333 
423; Williamson. ...... 47,409 
365|Morgantown...... 60,797 
ATSIODIOD), ) Se5 5) ounces 13,123 
233|Berkeley Springs. . 8,276 
649 Batorensue SOO 27,696 
107|Wheeling......+.-- 71,672 


| Land u- 
County Area County Seat 
sq.mi| Court Ho 1950. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Continued 
Pendleton..... 695)Franklin.......... 9,31 
leasants..... 130/St. Marys........ e308 
Pocahontas 943 Cae ioe abies 12,480 
Preston... 5: 45, 3 31,399 
Putnam 349|Winfield. , 21/021 
Raleigh. . 604/Beckley.... 96,273 
Randolph. 1,036|Elkins..... 30,558 
Ritchie. 452) Harrisville 12,535 
Roane 486|Spencer 18,408 
Summers 359/|Hinton. 19,183 
170)Grafton 18,422 
421|Parson. . 10,600 
256|Middlebourne. : 535 
Wpshurss; ces: 352|Buckhannon...... 19,242 
SVayNnesoes...c 513|Wayne,.......... 38,696 ( 
Webster... ...: 551|Webster Springs. . 17,888 
Wetzel =o, +4 362|New Martinsville. . 20,154 
Whe. Society 5 234/Elizabeth......... 5,119 
WOE Fie. 368|Parkersburg...... 66,540 
Wyoming..... 504'\Pineville.......... 37,540 
v7OR so. mai [ 
we counties, b4s (ee sq. mt.; pop., 3 br 4 
Adams: i<<iucs > ends hip ea ee Bi o 7,906 NY 
Gand. rt Ost Ashland Ries. 19,461 i 
Barron 6|Barron.........-. 34,703 | 
Bayfield....... us rey Washuurn Ee AS. 13,760 
Browns....+. 0% "525|Green Bay s..oaee 8,314 
Buffalo 712| Alma)... cee 14,719 i 
Burnett 840/Grantsburg. . . 10,236 
Calumet 315/Chilton. ,.... 18,840 
Chippew: 1,025 Nellisvitie.- een 42,839 
Clark. 1,222 ke rele 32,459 
Columbi 778|Portage..... : 34,023 
Crawford 586 Prairie om Coleus a 17,652 
Danes. 5 sce ch 1,197|Madison. .-| 169,357 | 
Wodeess.:.6-ak "g92|Juneau........... 7,611 i 
COTE obit minds 491|Sturgeon Bay..... 20,870 f! 
potas: hes ape ok 1,310}Superior........., 715 i 
Dunnss 858|Menomonie....... 27,341 
Hau. Glare 649|Eau Claire........ 187 14 
Florence...... 489|Florence.......... 256 
Fond du Lac... 724|Fond du Lac...... 67,829 
Forest......... 1,010/Crandon....,..... 437 
GYM ts Aono hs 1,168|Lancaster......... 41,460 : 
Greenies, aoe. b> 586|Monroe......:... 24,172 | 
Green Lake 355/Green Lake....... 14,749 
OW Aas aoe 761|Dodgeville.,...... 19,610 I 
TPOM Gyan t aes 746 |Hurley.. scenes eC! 
Jackson....... 1,000|Black River Falls. . 16,073 
Jefferson......| 564|Jefferson......... 069 
Juneau. ... 795|Mauston. . Ae 18,930 
Kenosha 273| Kenosha. .. 76,238 
Kewaune 331|Kewaunee . 17,366 il 
La Crosse. 469|La Crosse. 67,587 
Lafayette. 643] Darlington 18,137 
Langlade...... 858|Antigo.... 21,975 
Lincoln....... 900|Merrill,..... oF 22,235 
Manitowoc.... 589|/Manitowoc....... 159 
Marathon..... 1,584|Wausau,.......... 80,337 
Marinette..... 1,388|Marinette........ 35,748 
Marquette....| '457|/Montello......... 83! | 
Milwaukee... . 239|Milwaukee........ 871,047 
Monroe....... 915|Spattta ate onc 31,378 
Oconto,..,.... 1,106}Oconto........... 6,238 
Oneida........ ,114|/Rhinelander...... 20,648 
Outagamie. ..:| "634/Appleton......... 81,722 
Ozaukee...... 235|Port Washington. . 23,361 
PepINg feiss aye 237|Durand.......... 7,462 
Pierce. 33......<6 591|Ellsworth......... 21,448 
Polk. 934|Balsam Lake...... 24,944 
Portage... ./.2). 810/Stevens Point..... 34,858 
PLOG MS ai tans ey. 1,268 pole + ores Talaeaieiele 16,344 
Racine 337|Racine®). <2. «ane 109,585 
Richland 584 Bigiiand Center 19,245 
Rock. . 721\ Janesville. . 92,778 
Rusk. . 910|Ladysmith 16,790 
St. Croix 736|Hudson. 25,905 
Sauk. . 840|Baraboo. 38,120 
Sawyer 1,273|Hayward 10,323 
Shawano 1,176|Shawano. 35,249, 
Sheboygan 506|Sheboygan. 80,631 \ 
Taylor 979|Medford..,....... 18,456 
Trempealeau.. 739) Whitehall f 23,730 }] 
Vernon. 6.) 805/Viroqua........... 19! 
NALLY Aas clenteong 867|Eagle River....... 9,363 
Walworth..... 560|Blkhorn........-. 41,584 
Washburn..... 816/Shell Lake........ 11,665 
Washington... 428/West Bend....... 90: 
Waukesha,.... 556|Waukesha........ 85,901 
Waupaca...... 751|/Waupaca......... 35,0. 
Waushara..... 628|Wautoma........ 13,920 4 
Winnebago.... 454|Oshkosh...... a erste 91,103 
Wo0d,: sot a0 812|Wisconsin Rapids.. 20; 500 
WYOMING 
(23 counties, 97,506 sq. mt.; pop., 290,529) 
Albany”. . 0... ‘4 \Laramie,......... 19,055 
Big Horn...... (Baits we Sepals 13,176 
Campbell, .... 4,755 Gillette. ......... 4,839 
Carbon....... 7,965|Rawlins.......... 15,742 
Converse...... 4,167\Douglas........-- 5,933 


Growth of Largest United States Cities, 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


City 1940 1930 
: 414}1,911 698 
i—New York, N. sl ace lee 891,957 |7,454,995 $. 930,446 |5,620,048|4,766,883|3,437,202|2,507, *911, 
'05}2,185, 283] 1,698,575/1,099,850| 502,185 
Bett cee HESS ECOL Seg sa lanur tuna] Steep 


50.395] 115183 
b— Detroit Sti rors] Soeaeel Zostoe7| asciase| f30°31s 
rimore, Md...... 59,100} “804 ree 33 

Peeewind. Ono... ‘Bae Toes 900,429 351:788| 261,353] 160.148 

S—St. Louis. Mo....... 451, 0,518 

9— Washington, D: G 188'932| 147/293 

10—Boston, Mass....... 448.477 382.858 

12 Pit oe ee 588.343] 533,905 2343/0904 #935071 

Se Wise... 392| 987,472 2 33 285,315| 204,468] 115.587 
BE 
p* 
§ 
F 
ye 


37—Jersey City, NJ.) :: 
38—Fort Worth, Texas . 


ee - 16,512 
40—Omaha, Nebr....... 140,452} 30,518 
4i—Long Beach, — saosin 
42—Miam' taeeeeeee| 249,276) 172,172) 110,637) 29,571) 5,471) 1,681)........)..2.0... 
43—Providence, RB.” 


44—Dayton, Ohio 


rei 61,220] 38,6 
45—Okiahoma City, Okla. RUBE) ic oie 
46—Richmond, Va...... 81,388] 63, 
47—Syracuse, N. Y...... 88,143 51,792 
48—Norfolk, Va......... 34,871 1,96 
49—Jacksonville, Fla 17,201 7,650 
50—Worcester, Mass 84,655; 58,291 
51—Tulsa, Okla.......,.| 182,740] 142,157] 141,258] 72,075] 18,182] 1/390].... |... Gerri 
52—Salt Lake City, tha 44,843) 20,768 
53—Des Moines, Iowa. i 22,408 
54—Hartford, Conn 


67 = Youngstown, Ohio: : 
58—Wichita, Kans 


eS 23,853 : 
59—New Haven, Conn... i 62,882 
60—Flint, Mich......... 9,803 
§2—Springfela, Mass. 


64—Yonkers, N. Y 48,866 ye 1643 

7s Lea va eee 006|..0. 0 
Paterson, N.J...... 

67—Sacramento, Calif 78,347} 51,031 


94,923 rg 

69—Charlotte, N. Cc 

= Sie wand 16, Ind. "| 133’e07| 2 eatgt8) 100.426) 55,378) 16,802)... ...). + vee! ms sue 
—Fort Wayne, Ind. 

72—Austin, Texas..,___" Fras riers 

73—Chattanooga, Tenn, 29/10 12'892 

POPE PR, Since secs 40,634| 27,737 

75—El Paso, Texas... |" " 10,338 736 

fo ates ‘Clty, Kans. 38,316] 3,200 
— ie ees F : 

78—Evansyille, Inds: B0;7e6|  aa'a80 


s—Baton Huge La 0 
—Scranton, Pa 5 
*Includes Allegheny City. 140,404 143,433 75,215] 45.850 


fon kre ae 


1950 1 1930 920 


83—Knoxville, Tenn.... 124,769 
84—Tampa, Fla......... ; 
85—Camee N. J 


pieiere 99,314} 99,902} 91,715 3,141 
104—Somerville, Mass,....| 102,351) 102,177) 103,908) - 93,091] -77,236 
105—Little Rock, Ark.,..,| 102,213] 88,039] 81,679} 65,142) 45,941 
106— Utica, N. Y....,.... 101,531) 100,518} 101,740) 94,156) 74,419 


One exception exists to this rule. 


States—Population; Cities with Metropolitan Areas, 1950 Census 363 


1910 | 1900 1890 1880 
3 32,637| 22,535] 9,69 

8] 37,782] 15,839] 5/532 $30 
75,935| 58/313] 41,659 

Bee] aSitee| | Seroen 

26,18 i3'398 

21/819) 13/280 


98} 48,961 
41,024) 29,259 
61,431} 42,47 
58,661) 43,278 
40,733) 26,845 

4,387 257 


U. S. Cities with Metropolitan Areas, 1950 Census 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


A standard metropolitan area must contain at teast one city having a population of 50,000 or over. 
The largest city is the principal central city for which the area is named, although there may be 
several cities in the area with a population of 50,000 or over. Metropolitan areas have been specifically 
defined to identify large concentrations of population in and around cities of 50,000 population or more. 


York City, the central cities are New York City, Newark, N. J. and Jersey City, N. J. 
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Standard metropolitan area 


Philadelphia, P. 
Detroit, Mich....... 
Boston, Mass....... 
San Francisco-Oakland, 
Pittsburgh, Pats ote ee.- 
St. Louis, M 
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Houston, Texas. . 
Providence, R. I 
Seattle, Wash.. =D 
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Indianapolis, Ind , ea 
Youngstown, Ohio.... +... 
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Columbus, Ohio... 

San Antonio, Texas 
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RET ONT A Olt ca si ere eis ies cafe a eefslwinies nfo bn ia: o e's eererele 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla............ 00sec eee cents 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mass............--++5 ace 
Boledoy Ohio 55-5 ikea areiare win one a ses 
Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, Pa 
Omaha, Nebr 

Fort Worth, Texas. 
Frartford) COmn, 5.55 os ettcte 2 s.0 espe oatois wletaiase + w aie. A 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Steubenville, Ohio................ 


GCliarleston, {W... Vas cin ocicc s « cinie ccvoimpeseiecissin wisieieie es see 
Ainsley lak DOr aM Ades. Scrat te tebe siosehh oa on, De® 
Jacksonville, Fla...........- oN sie yoreFoxarana cunts 24 
Harrisburg, Pa....... See 

Johnstown, Pa...... 
San Jose, Calif.... 
Grand _ Rapids, Mic! 
Utica-Rome, N. Y. ede 
MANGO, OUIO or 6. eae oto ee sien wate nie gin eee etnies ome wezes 
San, Bernardino, Calif. ..... 1... 2. sec e eee teen ceee 
Sacramento, Callie a ssc - 2 ee ee ee we eee ewees 


In the case of the standard metropolitan area centering on New 


In central cities 


Number 


8,629,750 


3,620,962 


63.058 
137,572 


Per cent 


65.9 
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Vital Statistics—Births, Marriages, Divorces, Deaths 
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BIRTHS 

The excess of births over deaths in the United 
States in 1955 was 2,514,000, a natural increase of 
15.3 persons per 1,000 population. An estimated 
4,041,000 births were reported, about the same as 
the corrected figure for 1954—4,017,362. Since the 
population increased nearly 2%, the birth rate 
was slightly less than that of 1954. 

These are registered births and probably would 
be increased by 50,000 nonregistered births. The 
annual number of births has been increasing in 
the last 5 years. During the 6-year period, 1950 
through 1955, the number of children born alive 
was more than one-third as many as in the years 
1940 through 1945. The increase was in the num- 
ber of third, fourth and fifth children. 


MARRIAGES 

The estimate of 1,524,000 marriages and the 
rate of 9.3 per 1,000 population for 1955 were 
slightly higher than figures for 1954. Marriages in 
both 1954 and 1955 were fewer than in 1953. 

The seasonal pattern in marriages in 1955 was 
similar to that of other years—a June peak, a 
secondary peak in August, and a low period in 
the’ first quarter of the year. Changes in the 
pattern of marriages during the months from 
February through April may be due to changes 
in the dates of Easter. 

On a geographic basis, marriage rates were 
higher in 1955 than in 1954 in 7 of the 9 geographic 
divisions. Changes were fairly small, ranging from 
an increase of 2.7 percent in the East South 
Central Division to a decrease of 1.1 percent in 
the New England Division. In 1 division, the Middle 
Atlantic, rates for 1954 and 1955 were identical. 

State marriage rates for 1955 ranged from 230.9 
per 1,000 population in Nevada to 6.0 in Delaware. 
Other States with marriage rates for 1955 exceed- 
ing 20.0 per 1,000 were South Carolina, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Marriage licenses in major city areas. The total 
of 503,479 marriage licenses in 1955 was 1.8% 
larger than the total for the previous year. Nearly 
two-fifths ofthe population of the United States 
was concentrated in these urban areas of 100,000 
or more pop. according to the 1950 census, 

Of city areas 67 reported increases in marriage 
licenses in. 1955 compared with 1954, and 37 re- 
ported declines. Changes ranged from an increase 
of 17% in Charlotte, N. C., to a decrease of 11% 
in New Orleans, La. Other increases of 10% or 
more were reported for Flint, Mich, Peoria, IIl., 
Des Moines, Ia., Omaha, Neb., Miami, Fla., 
Norfolk, Va., Dallas, Tex., and Portland, Ore, 


DIVORCES 

Divorces in 1955 declined 1.6% from the number 
in 1954 in the 29 areas (28 states and the District 
of. Columbia) for which current monthly data 
are available. Figures for Hawaii and the Virgin 
Islands indicate an increase in 1955 in the former 
and a decrease in the latter. Changes in the 
individual states ranged from- an increase of 
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Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


13.8% in Alabama to a decrease of 21.9% in 
Arkansas. 

Final figures on divorces in 1954-for the entire 
country, based on data from 41 states and the 
District of Columbia, are an estimated 379,000 
divorces with a rate of 2.4 per 1,000 population. 
Final figures for 1953 were 390,000 divorces with 
a rate of 2.5 per 1,000 population. 


DEATHS 

In 1955 the estimated total number of deaths 
in the United States, excluding Armed Forces 
overseas, was 1,527,000. The death rate was 9.3 
per 1,000 pop. only slightly above the rate for 
1954, After having remained nearly stationary at 
9.6 or 9.7 for 5 years, 1949 through 1953, the death 
rate fell to a record low of 9.2 per 1,000 for 1954, 
and remained almost as low for 1955. The sub- 
stantial drop between 1953 and 1954 was associated 
with the absence of any reported outbreak of 
influenza in 1954. Influenza was reported during 
the early months of 1955 in scattered areas but 
was almost exclusively from a mild type B virus. 

The death rate for white females is much 
lower than the rates for the other three race-sex 
groups at every age up to 75, while the death 
rate for nonwhite males is highest for all ages up 
to 75. For the age group 75-84 years, the death rate 
for white males is higher than for nonwhite males, 
and the rate for white females is higher than for 
nonwhite females. For the age group 85 years 
and over, the rate for both white groups are con- 
siderably higher than for either nonwhite group. 
The lower rates for groups beyond 74 years of age 
result from inaccurate statements of age among 
the nonwhites. 

For each age group up to 75 years, the death 
rate for nonwhites is higher than for whites. The 
difference is greatest in the group 25-34. Here the 
death rate for nonwhite males is 2.3 times that 
for white males, and for nonwhite females is 3.3 
times the rate for white females, At every age 
males have the higher death-rate. 

The number of infants dying.in 1955 was about 
the same as in 1954. Since the number of births in 
1955 was only slightly more than in 1954, the 
infant mortality rate for 1955, 26.5 deaths under 
1 year, was close to the rate for 1954. 

The increasing control over mortality from in- 
fectious and respiratory diseases has meant that 
more people live to the older ages, where mortality 
from chronic diseases is high. Though found at 
all ages, chronic diseases strike hardest in the 
later years of life. Consequently, since the begin- 
ning of the century, there has been a gradual rise 
in the crude death rates for some of the causes 
of death most often associated with middle and 
advanced age. j 

An increasing proportion of all deaths have 
been assigned to the major cardiovascular-renal 
diseases. This group of causes accounted for 54% 
of the deaths in the United States during 1955. 
The death rate for the major cardiovascular-renal 
diseases was about 2% higher in 1955. 


Births and Deaths in the United States 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Births include *only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and deaths among Armed 


Forces overseas. Rates per 1,000 population. 


Births Deaths 
Year 
Males Females Totals Males Females Totals 

Fee 105 8 ry 771,320 621,432 1 302,752 te ty 

1,105,489 | 1,049,616 55. A - ; 392, a 
aries 1,148,715 | 2,360,399 17.9 791,003 626,266 | 1,417,269 10.8 
1,444,365 | 1,364,631 | 2,808,996 20.8 780,454 604,733 | 1,385,187 10.3 
1,506,959 | 1,427,901 | 2,934,860 21.5 817,485 642,059 | 1,459,544 10.9 
1,435,301 1,359,499 | 2,794,800 20,2 789,861 621,477 | 1,411,338 10.6 
1,404,587 1,330,869 | 2,735,456 19.5 8,063 613,656 | 1,401,719 10.6 
1,691,220 | 1,597,452 | 3,288,672 23.3 785,689 609,928 } 1,395,617 10.0 
1/899,876 | 1,800,064 | 3,699,940 25.8 818,234 627,136 | 1,445,370 10.1 
'813.8 1,721,216 | 3,535,068 24.2 820,931 623,406 | 1,444,337 9.9 
1,826,352 | 1,733,177 | 3,559,529 23.9 821,291 622,316 | 1,443,607 9.7 
1,823,555 | 1,730,59 3,554,149 23.6 827,749 624,705 | 1,452,454 9.6 
11,923,020 | 11,827,830 |13.750,85 124.5 845,233 636,866 | 1,482,099 9.7 
11,971,262 |11,875,724 |13,846,986 | 124,7 853,927 642,911 | 1,496,838 9.6 
fu (teense rags | aes | gibt | gees | Meet) 3 
:]212/059; 1 4 |14,017,36 : : : 481, ; 
bed adel cant, 4 4,041,000 | 24.6 870,130 6,8 1,527,000 9.3 


iBased on a 50 percent sample. 


*Data are estimated 


re based on population enumerated as of “April 1 for 1940 and 1950 and for other years 
Cen aa ot July 1. Estimates for 1941-46 includes Armed Forces overseas. : 
Death rates are based on population enumerated as of April 1 for 1940 and 1950; for other years esti- 


mated as of July 1; excluding members 


of the Armed Forces overseas. . 


fps Aimed: Forces overseas. Massachusetts not reported (1955). he eat 


26,377 


14/995 
113,847 


13,688 
21,539 
54 


By Ariz... 


Del 
Dist. of Col. 
Fla 


10,077 
24,323 


6,192 _...|4,041,000!4,017,362) 1,527,000 1,481,091 
13,172 ,812| | ( 


Deaths and Crude Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1955 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


"hig Exclusive of fetal deaths and of deaths among Armed Forces overseas. Rates per 100,000 estimated 
i midyear population excluding Armed Forces overseas. 
fi Cause of death Number |Rate Cause of death Number) Rate 
ee] Ly Soe 1,527,000 |929.5 General arteriosclerosis.......... 31,860) 19.4 
ie Tuberculosis, all forms............ 15,580 9.5 Other diseases of circulatory 
Syphilis and its sequelae 7 3,750 2.3 BY BUMS oe cee eee i sets 12,470 7.6 
Typhoid fever re 50 0.0|;Chronic and unspecified nephritis 
: Dysentery, all forms. . Fr 470 0.3 and other renal sclerosis. ....... 16,690} 10.2 
a D loners Rene x, a 140 | 0.1||Influenza and pneumonia, except t 
Whooping cough 470 0.3 pneumonia of newborn......... 45,140) 27.5 
pi! | Meningococcal infections......... 950 0.6||/Ulcer of stomach and duodenum... 10,390 6.3 4 
Acute poliomyelitis.............. 930 0.6||Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and : 
RCO Ree Mint cc terele sks cae oe tea 360 0.2 colitis, except diarrhea of newborn 7,970 4.9 
All other infective and parasitic Cirrhosis of liver. ............-4.- 17;710| 10.8 ; 
EDERNES MEE aA TWIN capo kai cctcs so 0k ee tebe 4,320 2.6||Acute nephritis and nephritis with 
Malignantneoplasms,incl. neoplasms edema, including nephrosis...... 2,320 14 S 
lymphatic and hematopoietic Deliveries and complications of preg- 
UVSC)" 2 aie Bo ena ne ea 242,430 (147.6 nancy, childbirth and the puer- 
Diabetes mellitus........... a 25,000 | 15.2 POriUM ec mee oa eee eee 1.950 1.2 
Major cardiovascular-renal Congenital malformations......... 19,520} 11.9 
“3? chan Swollen oe ae 826,890 |503.3||Certain diseases of early infancy... . ri 39.8 ‘ 
Disease of cardiovascular system. ..} 810,200 |493.2||Symptoms, senility and ill-defined : 
Vascular lesions affecting central conditions |... hc orv ue anna 20,190} 12.3 ; 
MOrvOUSIEVStEM, 6. oe. . 175,120 |106.6||Motor vehicle accidents........... 37,580} ~ 22.9 : 
Mhewumatic fever... ......05..5. 1,220 0.7||All other accidents. .......>...... 53,690) 32.7 
MspABes OL heart.) ....:...5...| 678,270 (352.0) |\Suleidess,.. «2. yon weeks wane ee taoe - 9.9 
Hypertension without mention of Homlolde i. sia. tiiea nate ca 7,480 4.6 : 
bon: 5 eee 11,260 6.9l|All other causes.............-0005 100.210! 61.0 ; 
Estimates are based on a 10% sample of death certificates. The So error varies with the ; 
number of deaths. For example, the estimate for diseases of heart is subject to an error of 0.3% and ; 
for syphilis 5%. Typhoid fever with only 50 deaths is subject to an error of 42%. 3 


Single and Plural Births in the United States 


REGISTERED CASES IN WHICH AT LEAST ONE CHILD WAS BORN ALIVE 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
The term ‘‘cases’’ refers to confinements resulting in single or plural issue is synonymous with “sets” 


in figures for plural births. Total number of cases is necessarily less than total number of births for 
any given period. 


Cases of plural births in which 
Total Total cases Plural case 
Year live (single and |___@t least one child was born alive |" 5251000 
births plural) Trip- Quad- total cases 
Total Twins lets ruplets 
2,360,399 2,336,604 25,226 24,976 247 3 10.8 
2,513,427 2,488,022 26,711 26,443 256 12 10.7 
2,808,996 2,780,989 29,421 29,139 277 5 10.6 
2,934,860 456 29,787 29,470 316 1 10.2 
2,794,800 2,767,323 28,885 28,591 286 8 10.4 
2,735,456 2,707,574 *28,862 8,604 DD iene. ||| Moke ara 10.7 
3,288,672 3,253,114 37,114 36,782 327 5 11.4 
3,699,940 3,662,811 38,630 38,286 340 4 10.5 
3,535,068 3,499,906 236,586 36,246 336 3 10.5 
3,599,529 3,524,367 36,819 479 337 3 10.4 
3,554,149 3,517,755 38,116 37,759 352 5 10.8 
3,750,850 3,713,180 38,576 38,256 313 (é 10.4 
3,846,986 3,807,979 40,529 40,154 371 4 10.6 
3,902,120 3,861,946 41,883 41,520 359 4 10.8 
4,017,362 3,976,225 42,641 42,240 398 3 10. 


at in the Di : 
geuciudes 1 case of quintuplets (2 males born alive, 3 fema‘es stillpora) in Nentadin: eee 


SCases of twin births in which only one child was born alive are = 
other cases of plural births are based on a total count. hesed 08: 8 S0sp ster a aan 


Vital Statistics—Motor-Vehicle Deaths; Hospitals 367 
Motor-Vehicle Deaths by States ; 


Source: Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths figures from state traffic authorities; T tor- 
Deaths figures from National Office of Vital Statistics ms oe Nas 


Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths Total Motor-Vehicle Deaths* 
(Place of Accident) (Place of Residence) 
State Number Mil. death rate** Number Pop. death rate** 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1954 1953 1954 1953 
Alabama. 844 775 8.6 8.6 805 870 26.8 28.2 
Arizona. 358 403 8.1 10.2 360 354 38.8 3. 1 
Arkansas 416 41 6.9 73 420 457 23.4 24.8 
California -| 3,431 3,104 6.2 6.1 3,26) 3,518 26.1 29.1 
Colorado. ... Et 429 388 6.7 6.4 40. 347 27.2 23.8 
Connecticut 320 242 3.8 3.1 270 301 12.4 13.8 
Delaware 110 94 6.6 6.3 105 22.4 29.7 
Dist. of Columbia..... 72 56 2.8 2.2 106 134 12.5 15.7 
MIGHIOR.. «eo 8a er ou7.0 oe 981 978 6.5 7.2 915 901 27.7 27.6 
RTOETAR Siisy cuca cree seve 1,083 973 8.2 8.0 952 943 26.4 27.3 
(OLSEN Sn isto See os 18 245 6.6 9.2 235 198 38.2 33.1 
0) Stee: eee 2,195 2,059 7.0 7.0 1,839 2,227 20.0 24.5 
MOGIBTA, cs thes eee 1,146 1,077 6.0 6.2 1,067 1,244 25.2 29.7 
HEN ae ge oe 6 5.5 5.9 601 23.6 23.2 
Kansas. .... Sage! = inte 592 611 6.7 7.3 617 557 30.5 27.8 
Kentucky............ 862 758 9.3 8.8 780 827 26.2 28.2 
POUISIANA. £2.56... 681 632 7.5 7.6 610 691 21,2 24.5 
Maine 148 4.6 4.4 155 202 17.4 22.7 
522 5.7 6.2 501 494 19.3 19.2 
51 3.8 3.7 59 589 12.1 12.0 
1,793 aed 6.9 1,911 2,035 27.2 29.7 
643 4.8 5.7 693 22.1 22.7 
446 8.1 7.0 447 540 21.0 25.1 
974 6.1 5.9 995 1,067 24.4 26.3 
220 8.0 7.9 219 23: 35.4 37.7 
328 5.2 5.4 340 340 24.9 25.0 
146 11.1 10.2 8 117 41.9 58.8 
88 5.0 4.4 7 92 15.8 17.5 
807 3.6 4.0 765 780 14.4 15.0 
371 9.1 10.3 291 31 37.4 41.7 
2,046 5.3 5.3 2,222 2,403 14.0 15,8 
991 hod 7.1 1,074 1,161 25.4 27.5 
150 5.8 7.2 158 178 24.9 29.8 
1,883 6.0 5.9 1,949 2,113 22.4 24.9 
579 6.3 6.5 572 26.3 26.2 
OPERON 5) sate eke ase ote 414 422 5.8 6.3 421 416 25.7 25.5 
Pennsylvania......... 1,727 1,552 5.0 4.8 1,772 1,863 16,1 17.5 
Rhode Island......... 87 63 3.0 2.4 8 9.4 10.0 
South Carolina....... 713 564 9.4 8.0 550 706 24.2 32.1 
South Dakota........ 197 189 6.4 6.6 172 192 25.6 29.8 
FRENTICBBEE. 0. 2. cies 60s 905 940 7.9 7.0 775 83) 23.1 25.5 
PROMOS aihico. ot io ern tes 2,547 2,431 6.4 6.6 2,520 2,471 29.7 29.4 
MtAN con csi. these 203 209 6.6 7.3 211 205 27.7 27.3 
SVIGRUMOMG oasis = ans .e chet tnene 0 62 6.2 4.5 54 66 14.3 V7.7 
Warminiia Sys... ibe ws: 879 810 6.6 6.7 775 879 21.8 24.6 
Washington.......... 465 413 4.6 4.4 488 544 19.3 21.6 
West Virginia........ 368 350 6.6 6.7 374 459 18.8 23.8 
Wisconsin............ 932 843 7.0 6.7 851 9 23.5 25.4 
Wyoming 143 148, 7.2 7.7 119 126 39.9 39.7 
35,586 37,955 22.1 24.0 


*Include both traffic and nontraffic motor-vehicle deaths. 
**The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles; the population death 


rate is the number of deaths per 100,000 population. . 
Of the 38,300 motor-vehicle deaths in 1955—deaths from collisions with pedestrians, 8,200; other 
motor vehicles, 13,000; railroad train, 1,398; street car, 20; bicycle, 480; animal, animal-drawn 
_ yehicle, 100; fixed object, 1,600; non-collision accidents, 13,500. Approximate non-fatal injuries, 1,350,000. 


Hospitals in the United States and Their Use 


Source: American Hospital Association (Data are for 1955) 


Hos- Average| Admis- | Bas- Hos- Average| Admis- | Bas- 
State | pitals |Beds |Census*| sions |sinets|| State pitals} Beds |Census*| sions _ |sinets 


Ala....| 126 | 22,130] 18,781] 342,843) 1,532||Nebr.. . 114 14,267 11,758 199,946 Lint 
Ariz... 71 7,979 5,973]  145,765| 682||Nev... : E 5 

Ark s6 | 14,692) 12,421] 193,574] 1,014 we H... tea sereas Pye Poe yah 
Calif 424 1118,365| 100,795} 1,562,118] 6,016||x° \w 625 taal Vin is 
Colo 101 18,704 15,336 253,659] 1,166]IN. Y 497| 2291327] 205,542] 2,007,147] 8,848 
Conn 72 | 24.305] 20,320]. 299,104] 1,330]/N. C 181| 32°721| 251866] 562,116] 2,600 
Del 16 "70| 4,092]. _ 47,502] ‘245||N. D 6,481 375] . 103,050] 569 
D. of C 28 | 14/323] 13,742] 169,408] _ 783||Ohio 260| 77,849] 67,381] 1,091,106] 4,838 
Fla 154 | 25.674| 19,567| 448,922] 2,126]/Okla 126] 19,075] 15,342] 256,077] 1,412 
Ga 51 | 28/184] 24/129] 437,892] 2,027||Ore 12'837| 10,656] 216,734] 1,019 
Idaho 2 : 2166 87,011] 560||Pa..... 346] 115,568] 99,306] 1,355,905] 7,173 

oe 357 |107'045| 91,546] 1,230,217] 5,738]|R. I 231 9, 8,134 ° 94:770 
Ind 14 ral eek 92/361 2,317||S. C 77| 17/022] 13,986] 261,938] 1,257 
Towa jog | 22'594| 181604] 334,046] 1,697]|S. D (dle oe 5,797] 1 669 
Kan i55 | 18'968] 14,967| 295,568}-1,673||Tenn 153] 26,919] 22630] 424,726] 1,855 
Ky 127 | 23/416] 19,757| 358,368] 1,679||Texas 559] 61,763) 48,195] 1,200,956] 5,458 
ee. 2 | 23'271| 181677) 426,574] 1,638]/Utah 39 ? 4,39 ; 6 
Me 56 20 "312| 101,488] ‘638||Vt..... 33] 41611] 3,798] 55,359] 318 
Md 84 | 30/068] 26,430] 301,814] 1,335}/Va..... 125| 30,280] 28/329] 438,678] 2,054 
Mass 211 | 67/950| 57,601] 683,058] 3,431||Wash 139] 25,209] 19.864] 401,146] 1,891 
Mich 263 | 70, 61.287] 945,529] 4,192||w. 90| 15;517| 12;779| 279,021] 1,091 
Minn 210 | 327507) 27.263} 503,850] 2,449]| Wis 221| 37.523] 31,880] 534,016] 2,439 
Miss...| 108 | 14,205 10,896 249,545 L272 Wyo 35 2 381 4) 313 
32,8 § ; — —|-—— —— = 
Mont. 183 3538 rats 113,787| 667||Total..| 6,956|1,604,408|1,363,024|21,072,521|98,823 


* Daily Census—Data estimated for non-reporting hospitals. Excludes newborn. 

avery of hospitals and (Beds)—Federal 428 (183,162); State, 552 (739,153); County, 710 (116,027); 
City, 377 (67,036); City-County, 87 (13,419); Hospital District, 79 (6,697); Church, 1101 (162,283); 
Other nonprofit, 2,339 (264,761); Proprietary, 1283 (51.870). 
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Vital Statistics—FBI Crime Reports; Police 
Uniform Crime Reports 
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Organizations 


Source: J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
U. S. Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


FIRST HALF OF 1956 


A sharp increase of 14.4%, a 10-year high, 
brought the 1956 midyear major crime count to 
1,291,120. This is 21.9% above the previous 5-year 
average. Urban and rural crime increased about 
the same, city crimes up 14%, rural crimes up 
14.6%. The rise was abript and unexpected, for 
the 1955 totals, down 0.2% from 1954, promised a 
continuation of a. favorable trend downward. 

All major crimes except robbery showed increases 
by midyear 1956, and these ranged from 2.8% for 
ageravated assaults up to 22.3% for motor car 
thefts. Robbery declined 1.1% and was the only 


classification to register a decrease. Estimated 
total major crimes: 

Per 
Number Inc. Cent 

Murder, non-negligent 
manslaughter .......... 3,420 130 64.0 
Manslaughter, negligent . 3,250 300 10.2 
(SPS). den SOS Be Dee ee eo 9,930 630 6.8 


Robbery .....; ts Noe ee g —320 —L.1 
Aggravated assault ........ 47,410 1,300 2.8 
Burglary, breaking or 

entering. .4...+ ose ee 266,200 11,870 4.7 
Larceny, theft... 20.54... 796,650 124,370 18.5 
Motor car theft ....:....... 134,320 24,490 22.3 


Murder increased in the citiés and dropped in 
rural areas, but manslaughter by negligence in- 
creased by 118 in rural areas, which includes motor 
car deaths on the road. Rape increased over 13% 
in the cities and fell by 1.6% in rural areas. Theft 
and motor car theft increased everywhere. 

Murders in the Cities, January through June, 
1956: New York, 157; Chicago, 126; Philadelphia, 
65; Detroit and St. Louis, 55 each; Houston, 51; 
Washington, D. C., 32. Motor Car Thefts, January- 
June, 1956: New York, 7,085; Los Angeles, 4,972; 
Detroit, 3,591; St. Louis, 2,714; New Orleans, 2,648; 
Chicago, 2,119. 


CRIME SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1955 


Crimes of 1955 did not increase over those of 
1954. The total was 2,262,450 major crimes reported, 
off 0.2%. There were, however, increases in rape, 
larceny, and manslaughter by negligence, which 
includes fatal automobile cases. Theft, as dis- 
tinguished from burglary, decreased, but bank rob- 
bery increased by 20 incidents in the cities studied. 

Motor car theft is on the increase, gaining by 
5.2%, according to reports from 433 cities. Re- 
coveries in this field were high, reaching 92.3% 
of the number reported stolen. However, theft of 
auto accessories increased, although thefts of other 
articles from cars were fewer. 

Forcible rapes increased 21.3% while statutory 
erimes (victim under legal age of consent) de- 
creased 4.6%. The percentage of forcible rapes in 
this classification was 51.5 in 1954 but rose to 
57.4 in 1955. 

A decline of city crime by 0.8% was caused by 
a 4.3% decrease in cities over 250,000 pop. Cities 
under that figure had a 2.9% increase. Police in 
420 cities recovered 56.8% of property stolen. 
Currency, notes and other negotiables made up 
25.4% of the umnrecovered loss. Motor cars rep- 
resented only 8.3% of the unrecovered loss. 


Arrests of Young Persons 


Of the 1,861,764 persons arrested in 1,477 cities 
in 1955, 195,626 or 10.5% were under 18. Of those 
under 18, 80,122 or 41% had not reached the 15th 
birthday. In 1954, 9.7% were under 18 and of those 
40% were under 15 (1,389 cities reporting). 

Persons under 18 were arrested in 42.3% of the 
atrests for major crimes (murder, negligent man- 
slaughter, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, bur- 
glary, larceny, and auto theft). Almost half were 
under 15, 

Of the arrests for auto theft, persons under 18 
represented 62.2%. For burglary, 52.7% of all 
arrests were of persons under 18. Similarly, 46.9% 


of the arrests for larceny and 21.4% of the arrests 
for robbery were of young persons who had not 
reached the 18th birthday. 

Population has increased 9% and crime has 
increased 26% since 1950, almost 3 times that 
of population. 


Murders in Large Cities, 1955 


New’ York. 3); 2m 306 Fort Worth ........ 38 
Chicago 292.0%; - ons 292 Nashville .........% 34 
Detroit: <0 sane 140 Newark... 250... Stee 34 
Philadelphia ...... 126 ©Cincinnati ......... 33 
Houston cee aaees 99 Indianapolis ....... 33 
Los Angeles ........ 95° Miami! . 2) aces 33 
St. BOuissan..<.ck cae 94 Kansas City .....:. 32 
Atlante: “225 iF00.206 79 Jacksonville ....... 30 
Baltimore ......... 76: ‘Tampa cviscicee 29 
Dallas). eats 14° (Mobile: “igs ae 28 
Cléveland) s... <%.-2a5 63 Pittsburgh ......... 28 
Birmingham ....... Gl Dayten = .c-ec eee 27 
Washington ........ 53 Norfolk (i. 5-5<...5 27 
New Orleans .....:. 52 Boston .... ve 25 
San Francisco . 45 Memphis 25 
San Antonio .. 44 Richmond 24 
Louisville™.....0 5. 40 Minneapolis ........ 9 
Automobiles Stolen in Large Cities, 1955 
New York oss .; 12,383 Newark ......... 1,867 
Los Angeles ..... 7,417 Indianapolis ..... 1,740 
Detraty, 5.27%. 6,965 Washington ..... 1,722 
Baltimore ...... 5,082 Oakland ......... 1,702 
San Francisco 4,998 Seattle ........ +. 1,550 
Bt; Gouls’ se. oo. ,787 San Antonio 1,491 
Chicago oo uns 4,453 Dallas*s.5?.. 1,426 
Philadelphia 3,972 — Buffalo’. 1,404 
New Orleans .... 3,138 Minneapolis 1,194 
BOSton ns. c ese 2,914 Long Beach 
Louisville ....... 2,719 Cleveland .. 
Houston ......... 2,280 “Miamieyicus.n on 
Pittsburgh ...... 2,013 


Police Records and Organizations 
Source: Uniform Crime Reports, FBI, Sept., 1956 


The FBI estimates that city police cleared a 
larger proportion of crimes in 1955 than in any 
of the preceding 5 years. They cleared 2 out of 7 
crimes by arrest, or 28.4%. Crimes against the 
person were disposed of at a higher rate: 92.7% 
of the murders were cleared, 65.1% of man- 
slaughter by negligence and 78.6% of rape. These 
estimates are based on a study of 1,771 cities with 
& population of 66,000,000 and are considered 
representative. 

Police in 3,732 cities reported that 
were killed in line of duty during 1988. tee 

Civilian, non-uniformed, police employees rep- 
resent about 10% of the total, and are on the 
increase. They Make possible the release of 
qualified police officers for outside duty. Ad- 
ministrators have to combat the traditional view 
that a Police officer is always in uniform. “This 
has made difficult the employment of civilians 


more properly qualified than unif 
some inside duties.’ See arcane 


Police Employees in Major Cities 
Police employees, officers and civilians, in major 


cities reported to the FBI as of Apr. 30, 1956. 
School-crossing guards, paid from police funds, 
are included. The hours of part-time employees 
.are combined to make a full-time employee for 
this table. Auxiliary watchmen and patrols not 
paid by cities are not included. The five largest: 
New York, 24,396, including 1,742 civilians. 
Chicago, 8,867, inc. 789 civilians. 
Los Angeles, 5,562, inc. 1,178 civilians. 
Philadelphia, 5,382, inc. 755 civilians. 


Detroit, 4,907, inc. 483 civilians. Oth 
vniformed and civilians: See 


Boston es oes 3,027 "Daag oi. 2 cae 1,000 
Baltimore ....... 2,840 Cincinnati | >! 2.7 ‘961 
Washington ..... 2,45) s-HoOustom” i 3..,. ee 958 
St. Louis ..... 2,353 Indianapolis ...., 864 
Cleveland «cote, 27200 <aSCRbbIO Coos wane. 800 
San Francisco .... 1,800 Denver....._... 148 
Milwaukee ....... 1,802 Kansas City ...... T41 
Pittsburgh. vis L561") Atlentas 720 
Buffalo. i+ Sah 1,522 Minneapolis ...... 633 
Newark on 1,357 Louisville ........ 587 
Jersey City i... : 1,019 Memphis ......... 572 


Vital Statistics—FBI Crime Reports 369 
U. S. Government Crime Reports 
+ Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 
Giikec No. of offenses Giitee No. of offense 
1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 
Murder & nonnegli. < Aggravated assault 92,600 
pmansiaughter ae 7,120/ 6,850] 6,850) (Burglary......... Lit] 479/120 519,190 493'530 
ts aug er by neg- CONG 2. his, aise eee 1,267,020} 1,840,870) 1,360,980 
; ge Oba. Peer eccac ek 13:899 1B4l0 5,610| |Auto theft... .......: 226,530) 215,940) 227,150 
Robbery......... 1.2! 63.100! 67,420! 57.4901! Total............. 2,159,080! 2,267,250) 2,262,450 


The total for 1940 was 1,517,026; (1941) 1,531,272; (1942) 1,436,748; (1943) 1,381,681; ; 
(1945) 1,565,541; (1946) 1,685,203; (1947) 1,665,110; (1948) 1,686,690; {isa9) 1,763,290: (i850) YabU0R0, 
Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 
Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind. Reformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla,; Petersburg, Va.; 
women, Alderson, W. Va. Medical center: Springfield, Mo.; Hospital; Maintenance unit. Prison camps: 
Allenwood, Pa.; Florence, Ariz.; McNeil Island, Wash.; Mill Point, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson 
Ariz. Correctional institutions: Danbury, Conn.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texarkana, Tex.; Milan, Mich.; 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Seagoville, Tex.; Terminal Island, Los Angeles, Calif. Detention headquarters: New 
York City. Institutions for juvenile and youth offenders: Ashland, Ky.; Englewood, Colo.; National 
os gearriee es Tee ee Natural Bridge, Va. 
soners in State and Federa! sons and Reformatories (U.S. Bureau of Prisons)—(19 
(1941) 164,759; (1942) 149,788; (1943) 136,637; (1944) 131,884; (1945) 133,104; eerey G9 0. Cigar} 
150,443; (1948) 155,086; (1949) 163,042; (1950) 165,496; (1951) 164,896; (1952) 167,374; (1953) 172,729; 


(1954) 182,051; (1955) 185,069. 
ARRESTS IN 1955 BY SEX 


In 1,477 cities over 2,500 population. Total population 41,792,800, based on 1950 decennial census. 


Fe- Fe- 
Offense charged Male male Offense charged Male male 
Criminal homicide: _ Narcotic drug laws...........- 5,710 1,178 
Murder and nonnegligent man- Weapons; carrying, possessing, 
slaughter... oss siecle oe 8s eke 1,698 375 Lise A ROO PURI in, Sot een 13,468 860 
Manslaughter by negligence... 1,176 101||Offenses against family and chil- 
MERCI CEUs cncnats «pig asain ease wad eeen sie 12,24) 540 ren ar 20,813 2,249 
Aggravated assault............ 19,434 3,714||Liquor laws........... 30,199 6,829 
Other assaults.,............... 65,671 7,806||Driving while intoxicate: alt 3,987 
Bureglary—breaking or entering... 43,43 1,008||Disorderly conduct.... 161,595 31,524 
Larceny—theft...........++--++- 71,689 10,971||Drunkenness...... 713,936 59,007 
Auto: theft? +s... 2a see ds sie oie ue 22,880 611||Vagrancy 57,083 6,853 
Embezzlement and fraud....... 11,412 PETS | Gamblug ni. cc.ceteses sn ier~lo a 38,793 4,158 
Stolen property; buying, receiv- SUspiClOBeG « ncoie «sere caterers soe ,500 7,011 
eRe pe reveusitae ose oa ’ 2,972 266||All other offenses............-. 172,824 31,032 
Forgery and counterfeiting . 7,208 1,294 | ———- | __——__ 
1200] hy ae cager Rte Reece tect 4,599|]........ Total male and female..... 1,656,927| 204,837 
Prostitution, commerc' 7,747 17,089 Total arrests.............-. 1,861,764 
Other sex offenses. ......-...-- 14,662 4,26 


Federal Bureau of I 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director. Ninth and Pennsyl 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation was created 
in 1908 by order of the then Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte. Special Agents of this 
Bureau are charged with the duty of investi- 
gating violations of the laws of the United States, 
collecting evidence in cases in which the United 
States is or may be a party in interest, and 
performing other duties imposed upon them by law. 

Special Agents of the FBI are college trained. An 
applicant must be a graduate of.an accredited law 
school, or he must be a graduate of an accredited 
accounting school. Agents get sixteen weeks of 
preliminary training in the FBI Training Acad- 
emy, with classes in Quantico, Va., and Washing- 
ton, D.C. During this time they must learn to 
shoot all of the various-firearms used by the F.B.I. 
and become adept in handling them. They must 
learn the various Federal violations over which the 
FBI has jurisdiction. They must study the tech- 
niques and mechanics of arrest and the search of 
crime scenes for evidence. To become a Special 
Agent in the FBI a man must be at least 25 
years old but must not have reached 41. 

When J. Edgar Hoover took office in 1924 there 
was no centralized fingerprint collection in the 
United States. One of his first moves was to bring 
together the collection housed at Fort Leavenworth 


Severe 
The Narcotics Control Act of 1956, approved by 
President Eisenhower July 18, 1956 (Public Law 
728) provides stringent penalties for illegal dealing 
in narcotics and marihuana. First offense is 
liable to 2 to 10 years in prison and a descretionary 
fine up fo $20,000. Second offense, 5 to 20 years, 
fine up to $20,000. Third or subsequent offense, 10 
to 40 years, fine up to $20,000. No probation, sus- 
pension of sentence or parole may be granted to 
a second or subsequent offender. 


Crimes Against Post 
An increase in crimes against the postal system, 
chiefly thefts, was reported by the Postmaster 
General, Arthur E. Summerfield, June 30, 1956. 
The Postal Inspection Service made 6,852 arrests 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, compared with 
6,631 in the previous year. Of those arrested 


, 


nvestigation (FBI) 
vania Avenues, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


by the Federal Government and the fingerprints be- 
ing maintained by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in Washington, D. C. Starting 
with a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints this file had 
grown in ten years to more than 5,000,000 prints. 
During the next five-year period (by 1939) the file 
had grown to 10,000,000 prints. As of Sept. 1, 
1956, 141,667,385 fingerprint cards were on file in 
the F.B.I. Identification Division. 

On June 11, 1930, Congress passed an Act author- 
izing the FBI to collect criminal statistics from 
police agencies throughout the country and to 
compile and publish such statistics in the Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin. 

The Laboratory of the FBI was established in 
1932 and for a time only one man was designated 
to carry out the scientific studies of evidence in 
criminal cases. The scientists and technicians of 
the FBI Laboratory examine evidence involved in 
all types of criminal cases handled by the FBI and 
other Federal law enforcement agencies. A great 
deal of work also is done for local agencies. 

In July, 1935, there was established in the Fed-~ 
eral Bureau of .Investigation the FBI National 
Academy. Since that time selected police officers 
from every state in the Union and many foreign 
countries have attended this school. 


Penalties for Distributing Narcotics Voted by Congress 


Anyone who sells or gives away heroin, unlaw- 
fully imported, to a person under 18 shall, if the 
offender is over 18, be imprisoned for life, but not 
less than 10 years, and may, at the jury’s dis- 
cretion, be given the death penalty. Anyone using 
“eny communication facility’’ to violate the law 
shall be imprisoned from 2 to 5 years and get a 
discretionary fine of not more than $5,000. Wit- 
nesses important to the state may receive im- 
munity. 


al System Increase 
98.8% were tried and convicted. 

A total of 3,113 arrests were made for stealing 
from home mail boxes, 48% of the total arresied. 
In New York City over 35% of such thefts were 
done by drug addicts, who needed money to satisiy 
their craving for narcotics. 
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370 Vital Statistics—Lynchings; Murder Penalties; Accidental Injw 
. Lynchings in the United States 


Source: Department of Records and Research, Tuskagee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. 


. 


1900.. 9 | 106 | 115 ||1915..} 13 56 69 |/1930, 1 20 

901..| 25 | 105 | 130 ||1916 4 50 54 |/1931.. 1 12 
1902... 7 85 | 92 2 36 38 |/1932 2 6 
1903,.| 15 | 84 | 99 |/1918. 4°; 60 64 |/1933 4] 24 

904.. Z| 76} 83 ||1919 7 76 83 |/19: 0 15 
pear 5 | 57 62 |/1920.. 8 53 61 ||1935. 2 18 
1906.. 3 62 65 |i1 5 59 64 ||1936. 0 8 
1907..| -2 58 60 ||1922 6 51 57 ||1937. 0 8 
1908.. 8 89 97 ||1923.. 4 29 33 ||1938., 0 6 
1909..} 13 69 82 |/19 0 16 16 |/1939.. 1 2 
1910, 9 67 76 ||1925, 0 17 17 ||1940.. i 4 
1911... 7 60 67 ||1926.. 7 | 23 30 ||1941 0 4 
me 2) 8) Sibi) Sa] ie lime! gt 
1914,. 4 51 55 ||1929.. 3 7 10 1/1944. 0 2 


LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1955 
State | W. ) N. ) Tot.}|) State | W. | N. | Tot.|| State | W. | N. 


ome 48| 299) 347 6 0 Se eER, aa 27 

ae ra 1 0 31 0 1 Tenn... 47 
Meee sis 226) 284 33 3 'Texas..| 141] 352 

Calif... 41 2 43 1 1 tah... 2 8 
Colo... 66 2 68 15 84 nih Sec 17 83) 100 
Del... 0 13 3 Wash.. 25 1 26 
Fla.... 25) 257) 282 10 16 W. Va. 20 28 48 
Gan: 9} 491) 530 82 40 eral 6 0 6 
pease oe Aa Br 3 - : Wyo... 30 5] 35 
Ind... 33 14 47 4| 156 Total. . |1,293|3,440|4,733 


Penalties for Murder ro the United States 


Often penalties can apply to convictions for rape, kidnapping for ransom, arson, treason, etc. 
In many states imprisonment for life may be imposed instead of death, the jury deciding or 
recommending the sentence. 


State Penalty State Penalty State Penalty 
Alabama... ..|Electrocution Mass... ....|Electrocution So. Carolina . |Electrocution 
Arizona ..|Lethal Gas Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment ~||So. Dakota. . |Electrocution 
Arkansas ...|Electrocution Minnesota,.,|Life Imprisonment |)/Tennessee... |Electrocution ‘ 
California. ..|Lethal Gas eee: .|Lethal Gas Texas Electrocution . 
Colorado. ...|Lethal Gas Missouri. ...| Lethal Gas .. |Hanging or Shooting 
Connecticut . | Electrocution Montana’ ..|Hanging . |Electrocution 
Delaware Hanging Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Electrocution 
Dist. of Col. .|Electrocution Nevada..... Lethal Gas Hanging 
Florida..... .|Electrocution New Hamp..|Hanging Blectrocution 
Georgia... ..|Electrocution New Jersey .|Electrocution Life mig gee 
Idaho.,,....|Hanging New Mexico .|Electrocution Lethal Gas 
Iilinois,,....|Electrocution New York.. |Electrocution . 5. . |Death or Life 
Indiana.....|Electrocution No. Carolina.| Lethal Gas Alaska...... |Hanging 
Towa........|Hanging No. Dakota. .| Life Imprisonment Canal Zone.. peugins 
Kansas, ....|Hanging Ohio,.......|Electrocution Hawaii. .....|Decided by jury 
Kentucky... }|Electrocution Oklahoma, ..|Electrocution Puerto Rico. .|Life Imprisonment 
Louisiana. Electrocution Oregon.. ..|/Lethal Gas Virgin Islands |Hanging 
Maine......|Life Imprisonment |}Pennsylvania|/Plectrocution 
Maryland. .,.!Lethal Gas Rhode Island'Life Imprisonment 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths 


Source: National Safety Council estimates 


All Motor Drown-| Rail- Fire- Poison | Other - 
types vehicle Falls Burns! ing? road arms gases Poisons 
91,249 34,763 20,783 6,405 6,131 3,667 2,174 1,769 1,584 
95,871 36,996 21, 6,788 6,489 3,631 2,247 1,627 1,497 
96,172 ,794 0,945 6,922 6,601 3,189 2,21 1,397 1,440 
95,032 37,955 20,631 6,579 6,770 3,187 2,277 1,223 1,391 
90,032 35,586 19,771 6,083 6,334 2,616 81 1,223 1,339 


BODO itis 3.5 60.3 23.0 13.7 4.2 4.1 2.4 14 1.2 1.1 
195T......., 62.5 24,1 13.9 4.4 4.2 2.4 1.5 1.1 1.0 
MOOI ats reese 61.7 24.3 13.5 4.4 4,2 2.1 14 0.9 0.9 
DDD ere reici- 60.0 24,0 13.0 4.2 4.3 2.0 1.4 0.8 0.9 
ADC faite 55.9 22.1 12.3 3.8 3.9 1.6 1.4 0.8 0.8 
Is sac rarays 56.6 23,3 12.1 3.8 4.0 ary 1,3 0.7 0.8 


‘Includes burns by fire and deaths resulting from conflagration, regardless inj 
*Includes drownings in water transport accidents. : poe picranicntae > 


Accidental Injuries by Severity of Injury, 1955 


Source: National Safety Council estimates based on data from the National Office of Vital 
poe: S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, state industrial commissions, state traffic sathoertien ee 
partments of health, insurance companies, industries establishments and other sources. : 


Public 
Severity of injury Total Motor non-motor Home Ww 
van vehicle vehicle orks 
All injuries... 9,450,000 1,400,000 2,000,000 4,250,00 00 
, A 0 
Deaths. 93,000 * 387300 * 16,000 *"28;000 tt 308 
yee njuries...... 5 9,350,000 1,350,000 2,000,000 4,200,000 1,900,000 
ermanent impairments..... 340,000 110,000 50,000 "110,000 = 75 
Temporary total disabilities. 9,000,000 1,250,000 1,950,000 4,100,000 


,000 
1,800,000 


CERTAIN COSTS OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, 1955 


iD ae $6,050,000,000)$2,800,000,000 ry 

ee $6, r ; } $750,000,000| $850,000, 
Mi beng | ARO ORH Ceseatie] “SBSSSKRG] 38 S| 98 aan 
Overhead cost of insurance.‘ :| 1,800;000,000! 1,350;000°000 10:000'000 7 tO 000008 #10'000/000 


Vital Statistics—Blue Cross Plans; Mental Disease 


Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 
Source: Richard M. Jones, Director, Blue Cross Commission 
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enrollment as of Dec. 31, 


se ihe American Hospital Association 


Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 

State Plans| ment State Plans| ment State Plans a 
Alabama....... 1 646,733||Missouri........ 2 1,226,647|| Wisconsin af: 
Arizona 1 160,752||Montana....... 1 7,945||Wyoming....... 1 879 
Arkansas af 192,515||Nebraska....... 1 223,510|/Puerto Rico..... 1 114,104 
California....... 2 1,340,810 H. and Vt 1 353,128)|/Alaska.........] 2 . 8,212 
Colorado....... 1 08,742||New Jersey..... 1 1,938,000)|Health Service, 
Delaware... .... 1 244,630||New Mexico....} 1 47,827 TIncorporated*. 87,006 
Dist. of Col..... 1 3,227||New York...... 8 8,307,774 Canadian 

Se er 1 572,384||North Carolina.,| 2 60,958 Provinces: 

(aeararercre es 3 18,114]|North Dakota... 1 12,7 “Alberta, i...) . 1 129,906 
EC ee iu 42, Offa as sees 8 4,482,371||Manitoba....... 1 ,09 
MRMNOIS:. 550 ce 3 2,468,892||Oklahoma......} 1 64,390)|N. B., Newfound- 
Mndiana..s-. 1 1,397,500}|Oregon:........ 1 157,079 land, <N.7.S:; 
MS WRER Ces, 522 nkale ot 2 682,064/|Pennsylvania....| 5 5,419,636 Prince Ed. Isl.|- 1 292,826 
Kansas.:... 2 557,033||Rhode Island. 1 17,5 Ontario... 5... 3. 1 2,097,524 
Kentucky . 2 602,552||South Carolin: 1 213,410||Quebec......... 603,856 

jana 2 319,993||South Dakota 1 33,464 i 

Maine.,.. 1 348,247||Tennessee.. . . 2 782,706||46 States, Dist. 
Maryland... 1 41,449||Texas 1 1,033,017||of. Col., Puerto 
Massachuset 1 2,254,424/| Utah. . 1 30,063||Rico, Alaska 
Michigan... Si ett 3,653,604]|Virginia........ 4 636,677||and eight 
Minnesota. . 5 aoe | 1,026,968 eee dat rate ale 2 165,923||\C anadian 
Mississippi...... 1 95,418||West Virginia 6 1,525||Provinces...... 51,329,940 


*Health Service, Incorporated is the national enrollment agency for all Blue Cross Plans. 


ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS 


OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR (*January 1) 


Date |] Plans| Number || Date | Plans| Number || Date { Plans] Number || Date | Plans] Number 
1940* 59 4,431,772||1944* 80 |13,005,493//1948,.] 90 |32,921,212|//1952..] 87 |43,612,653 
1941* 67 6,049,222||1945* 85 |16,511,198||1949..| 90 |35,918,705//1953..| 85 /46,136,752 
1942* 71 8,456,267) |1946* 87 |19°989.205]|1950..} 90 |40,232,697|/1954..| 84 |47,603,041 
1943* 77. (110,458,899||1947* 88 125.876.424111951..1 87 141,489,549111955..| 86 151,329,940 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- 
tions that provide hospital service to members. 
Enrollment-as of December 31, 1955, constituted 
29.44% of the population of the United States, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico served by Blue Cross and 
26.75% of the population of the eight Provinces 
served by the five Canadian Blue Cross Plans. 
During 1955, Blue Cross paid $893,799,821 to 
hospitals for care of 1,876,689 members for 
47,612,654 days of care. This amount represented 
91.15 of earned subscription income, the remain- 
der being devoted to total operating expenses, 
vee of earned subscription income and reserves, 
. 9 (any 

Blue Cross Plans provide services in 6,000 
hospitals, for a period ranging from 21 to 120 
days at full benefits per year or per disability, 
usually plus a period of partial benefits, ranging 
from 30 to 245 days. All Plans provide board and 
room, general nursing care, use of operating and 


Patients in State Hospitals 


delivery rooms, routine laboratory service, routine 
drugs and medications, routine dressings and 
casts. Most of the Plans cover the following 
services in varying degrees; special diets, emer- 
gency room care, anesthesia, K-Ray, electro- 
cardiograms, basal metabolism tests, physical 
therapy, oxygen therapy, pathology, special drugs 
and medications, and other hospital services. 

Members of one Plan moving into the area of 
another Plan usually must transfer their member- 
ship. A reciprocal program, the Inter-Plan Bank, 
supplemented by schedules of benefits in non- 
member hospitals, assures receipt of care in any 
recognized general hospital in the world. Health 
Service, Incorporated, a Blue Cross-owned stock 
company, provides a means for enrollment of em- 
ployees of national firms. Medical and surgical 
care are available through non-profit prepayments 
Plans affiliated with 82 of the 86 Blue Cross 
Plans; most of these medical/surgical Plans are 
known as Blue Shield Plans. 


for Mental Disease, 1954 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health. Figures show average daily number of resident patients. 


State No. | State No. State No. State No. 
Alabama........ 5,452/|Nevada......... 413||South Dakota...| 1,696 
ATIZONS: 2 cnc - 4,551|INew Hampshire..| _2,663|)/Tennessee....... 7,240 
Arkansas......:. 7,515||New Jersey..... ,027||Texas. ..00. se es 16,328 
California....... 8,145]|[New Mexico..... 205) |Wtah ..5>. <aatee 342 
iColeradoe so ..3 2,932||New York....... 93,304||Vermont........ 27; 
Connecticut... 8,912|[North Carolina. .} 10,110}|Virginia......... 10,721 
Delaware........ 23'417||North Dakota...| 2,087])/Washington..... 7,483 
Dist. of Col..... 20,930/|Ohio............| 27,767||West Virginia... . 5,377 
Florida 11/362\|(Oklahoma,......| 7,834||Wisconsin....... 1262 
Gcorgia 5,21 regon.........| 4,625||Wyoming....... 648 
Idaho 12,115||Pennsylvania....| 39,142 
Tilinois. .. 1,942||Rhode Island....| 3,459 Total...,...- 524,565 
Indiana Nebraska.....-. 4,651llSouth Carolina...| 5,785 


There were 132,220 persons employ 


ed by the above institutions. Patient maintenance expenditures 


in 1954 were $543,836,635 or a per capita cost per year of $1,037.16 or $2.84 per day. 


Selected Statistics on State Hospitals for Mental Disease 
Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Separations 
pb eine Z Resident |Per Capita 
Year Patients at} Maint. 
Total! First Read- Total? Dis- Deaths in|jend of year| Expense 
mission charges Hospital 
; 110,914 85,426 25,488 100,928 61,902 39,026 438,864 385.96 
1946. 116'807 89,299 27,508 107,786 66,098 41,688 445,561 436.72 
1947. 123,392 93,749 29,643 112,866 71,704 41,162 452,464 547.84 
1948. 133,51 101,218 32,296 116,513 76,892 39,621 469,500 659.13 
1949. 139,103 104,365 34,738 122,367 83,220 39,147 478,003 720.39 
1950. 141,493 105,588 35,905 124,718 85,615 39,103 489,930 772.67 
1951. 141,583 104,808 36,775 127,503 7,778 72 497,013 828.24 
1952. 152,47 110,316 42,163 138,51 96,684 41,831 507,765 936.14 
1953, 158.6: 114,763 43,863 144,285 102,006 42,279 519,550 985.54 
1954. 167,071 114,976 48,095 149,503 109,253 40,25) 529,997 1,037.16 
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ENROLLMENT BY FEAR 


Date Pians | Number Date Plans Number | Date Plans _ Number 
Ri 5 7s 24,670,701 }/1954...... 7 31,489, 
isst Se B 3F 930,096 in 76 | 28,141,727 |[1955- | ie Lee 4 
cae Shield = Tganizations in the form of services described in member- 
beceeiet by See cs wre made! anne ship contract and the Blue Shield Plan pays the 


They provide medical and surgical service to ayecoe 's = Sng Pome jaca, ee 
members. Enroliment as of December 31, 1955  obiage Ba. limits, the subscriber receives cash 
constituted 21.49% of the population of the United or credit in specified amounts described in his 
States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii seryed_ by Blue membership contract which he may apply toward 
n Shie.d Pians and 14.90% of the eight Provinces the physician’s bill. 
Served by the six Canadian Blue Shield Plans. © Blue Shield Plans offer medical care, surgical 
- During 1955, Blue Shield Pians paid $365,945.705 and maternity care during delivery, diagnostic 
to physicians for care of Blue Shield members. X-ray and anesthesia. Im addition, many Plans 
This amount represented 83.67% of earned sub- also cover the following services in varying de- 
pe: seription ‘aboratory 


tion income, and reserves, 6.63%. . 
Biue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form Members of one Plan moving into the area 
Service or cash indemnities, depending upon of another Plan usu must transfer their 
the income of the subscriber. Generally speaking memberships. The ity of the Blue Shield 


+ a single with an income of $3,000, and a medical care Plans are coordinated with Blue 
” Gaiety with an income of $4,500, receive benefits Gross hospital service Plans 


The Dionne and -Diligenti Quintuplets § 
The Dionne quintuplets, the most famous sisters but withdrew after becoming a novice. Emilie, An- 
in the world, lost one of their number Aug. 6, nette and Cecile studied domestic science at the : 
1934, when Emilie died at a Roman Catholic Institut Familiale in Nicolet, Que., and Yvonne 
. hostel near Ste. Agathe, Que., Canada. She was studied art at the Congregation of Notre Dame, 
20 years old. Emilie had intended to enter the Montreal. In the fall, 1954, Marie and’ Annette en- a 
order of the Oblate Sisters of Mary Immaculate rolled in the College Marguerite-Bourgeoys, Mon- : 
that conducted the hostel for the aged. She had treal, Marie taking the regular course and Annetté F 
Suifered from epilepsy. She was buried in the studying the piano for teaching. 
Catholic cemetery at Corbeil, Ont., near her home. When the four surviving sisters. became of age, 4 
The quintuplets were born to Mr. and Mrs. Oliva May 28, 1955, they obtained contro! of trust funds 
Dionne May 28, 1934, in Callender, Ont., Canada, reported to exceed $200,000 for each. In December, 
and named Annette, Cecile, Emilie, Marie and 1955, they established their home in a Montreal 
Yvonne. Dr. Allan R. Dafoe delivered all within apartment. Marie Dionne opened her Emilie Salon, 
half an hour. Their aggregate weight was 13 Ibs.. a flower shop, in 1956, and Cecile and Yvonne 
6 ounces. The state interested itself in their wel- were nurses in training. 
fare and their education was carefully supervised. DILIGENTI QUINTUPLETS 
Photographs and articles about them yielded the Quintuplets, two boys and three girls, were born : 
basis for financial independence, but they were not to G. Franco Diligenti and his wife Vallota July 
exploited on the stage. They came to New York in 15, 1943, in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The father 
October, 1950, with classmates of the Villa Notre is president of textile corporations and visited the 
Dame high school, and sang at a benefit for the United States in 1954. He reported that the quints 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hospital at the Wal- attend different private schools in order to develop 
@ori-Astoria Hotel. as individuals. They speak Spanish, Italian, 
In September, 1953, the sisters separated for the French, German and English. The Diligentis also 
first time. Marie entered the Roman Catholic order 


: have a son, married and in Montreal, and two 
Of the Sisters of the Holy Sacrament at Quebec teen-age daughters at home. 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation 
Human period of gestation 280 days. 


_o 


QA | Days or || ani Days or i Days or Days or 
canal months Autnel months Animal senate —— meth 
Ass 380d Elephant 21-22m Mare llm Wolf 62d 
Bear 6m Ewe 5m Monkey im Chicken 2id 
Beaver _ 4m Fox 62d ssum 26d nu 30d 
cs 55-634 || Giraffe 1 Rabbit 30-40d Goose 30d 
Se. ce || Siihee me | SEE || BSS ae ine | a 
Dromedary i2m Kangaroo 39a | Squirrel aed Sch = ce 
< : 62d Lion 108d Whale 10m 


Balance of Nature—All plant and animal life is interrelated in 
: ane _N: : 1 j a delicately balanced scheme, 
reports the National Geographic-Society. Plants ptovide food for insects, oe dae animals. Each 
urn the Of » usually larger and stronger. Thus ev 
attains its special diet until it meets its fate and returns to the soil. To insure bed Bee 
aster than its death rate. So nature provides police— 
Oo Keep a balance between life and the food supply. Disaster 
lants and enimals from nature’s discipline. 


Marriage Information 
110 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Source: Compiled by John H. Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 


Marriageable age, by States, for both males and females with and without consent of parents or 
guardians. But in most States the court has authority, in an emergency, to marry young couples 
below the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welfare so requires. 


: With consent |Without consent 


State Blood 
Men |Women} Men |Women test 
17 14 21 18 Required 
16 16 21 18 None 
18 16 21 18 Required 
18 16 21 18 quired 
16 16 21 18 Required 
16 16 21 21 qd 
18 16. 21 18 Required 
wo) | Bo] | ates 
ipa t apse | = pats | Reael 
quired 
18 16 21 18 rr] 
18 16 21 18 Required 
16 14 21 18 Required 
18 16 21 18 qd 
16 14 21 21 
18 16 21 21 e) 
16 16 21 19 Required” 
18 16 21 18 None 
14 12 21 18 Required 
18 16 18 18 Required 
16 15 21 18 None 
14 12 21 18 None 
15 5 21 18 Required 
18 16 21 18 Required 
18 16 21 21 Reg 
18 16 21 18 None 
14 13 20 18 Req 
8 16 21 18 Required 
18 16 21 18 None 
16 14 21 18 Required 
16 16 18 18 Req 
18 15 2 18 Required 
18 16 21 21 Required 
18 15 21 18 Required 
18 15 21 18 Required 
16 16 21 21 Required 
18 16 21 21 Required 
16 16 18 18 None 
18 15 21 18 Required 
16 16 21 21 juired 
16 14 21 18 Required] 
16 14 21 18 Required 
18 16 21 18 Required 
18 16 21 21 equired 
14 15 21 18 one 
18 16 21 21 Required 
18 15 21 18 Required 
18 16 21 21 Req 
18 16 21 18 Required 
17 14 21 18 None 
- 18 16 21 18 None 
18 16 20 20 Required 
18 16 21 21 (g) 
16 14 21 1 None 


Wait Wait j|License 
for after fee 
license license etc. 
None None $2.00 
None None 2.00 
3 days None 3.00 
None None 2.00 
None None 2.00 
5 days None 2.00 
None (a) 3.00 
3 days None {b) 
3 days None Lx 
5 days None 5,00 
None None 3.00 
None None (e) 
None None 3.00 
None None 3.00 
3 days None (d) 
3 days 3 days 6.00 
None 72 hours 2.00 
5 days None 2.00 
48 hours None (69) 
5 days None 2.00 
3 days None 2.00 
5 days None 3.00 
5 days None 3.00 
3 days None 2.55 
None None 2.25 
None None 2.00 
None None 5.00 
5 days None 3.00 
72 hours None 3.00 
one None 5.00 
None 24 hours 2.00 
None None 5.00 
None None 1.00 
5 days None 2.15 
None None 3.00 
None None 3.00 
3 days None 3.00 
5 days None 2.00 
24 hours None 2.00 
None None 2.50 
3 days None 2.00 
None None 3.00 
None None 2.50 
None 5 days 3.00 
None None 4,00 
3 days None 5.00 
3 days None 2.00 
5 days None 1.00 
None None 2.00: 
3 days None 2.50 
None None 2.00 
None None 2.50 
3 days None 3.00 
None None None 
8 days None 40c 


(a) 24 hours if one or both parties resident of state; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents. 
(b) 50c to file; $2.00 when license is issued. 

(c) Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $1.00. 

(d) $2.50 for license, plus $1.00 registration fee. 

(e) For males only, examination for venereal disease. 
(f) $3 to $6 depending upon county. 

(g) None, but a medical certificate is required. 


The Jewelry Industry Council, in cooper: 
tion, the National Association of Credit J 
issued a new and revised wedding 


American National Retail 
Association in 1937. 


ist—Clocks 

2nd—China 

3rd—Crystal, glass 
4th—Electrical appliances 


Wedding Anniversaries 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council 


aiion with the American National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
ewelers and the National Wholesale Jewelers Association, 
anniversary list, effective Jan. 1, 1948. By agreement with the 


Jewelers Association the new list replaced the one authorized by the 


10th—Diamond jewelry 
1lth—Fashion jewelry, acces- 


sories 
12th—Pearls or colored gems 
13th—Textiles, furs 


Pa ia 14th—Gold_ jewelry 
Wth—Desk, pen and pencil 15th—Watches 


sets 
8th—Linens, laces 
§th—Leather 


16th—Silver hollowware 
17th—Furniture 
18th—Porcelain 


19th—Bronze 
20th—Platinum 
25th—Sterling silver jubilee 
30th—Diamond 

35th—Jade 

40th—Ruby 

45th—Sapphire 
50th—Golden jubilee 
55th—Emerald 
60th—Diamond jubilee 


TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES 
1st—Paper. 2nd—Cotten. 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, Silk. 5th—Wooden. 6th—Sugar and 


Candy, 


Iron. 7th—Woolen or Copper. 8th—Bronze or Pottery. 9th—Willow or Pottery. 10th—Tin or 


1. 12th—Silk or Linen. 13th—Lace. 14th—Ivory., 15th—Crystal. 20th—China, 
Le era 36th—Coral. 40th—Ruby. 45th—Sapphire. 50th—Golden. 55th—Emerald, 


25th—Silver. 30th—Pearl. 
60th and 75th—Diamond. 


7, 
erent interpretations or pan Soy 
conclusion apply statutes strictly, are 


» ' 
By 2 
a € 22 = § 8 
t ; = eu 3 : 
at > 21S] a5 Se § 
= 3 Zo rt 
™ S/2}a/3]2] 8] s"| gal 28 #e Efe 
Slaizi<elé £2/as/<8 ao | RS 
x x x x x x x 1 year* |None-R 
Sin! i) Nae ale x Sai Bese A lyear |None-S 
x oe | eee x > eh ee ey ee) 3 months| None 
x x x ¥ > es (ED (rote lyear jl year 
; > ee) MAE de > ea aay x l year’ |6 months 
> x ¥ x x = NaHS ey Oy, 3 years {None 
5 x 3 x x > ey Ae: | RP Ices! Pei 2 years* |1 year 
2 ee ae ey) Oo ae Psy, meas (aneee, aee Gee 2 years* |6 months 
Br Pe Oma SPE hn a oind'a's ol > Saks 90 days* |None 
x oa) PI Pee x x 1 year *F-U 
x x x x By Sis) athe BR See 6 weeks |None 
x > ait PR) ce Ko LARS tiie <ctihaeonereas 1 year None 
x x x x ef eR tents a 1 year None 
x Saou (Ew x x 7 1 year None-S 
x x x Ps x x < 1 year None-T 
x etch eo x x None 
x x x x KX! [snc ofan Clemens 
Bi x x x > ee ae x 
4 Seah Kowceaeace a bie ae | See 
x x x x x K FPR. ocho 
x x x x pee > ios ea Veet) NBG! Ein. hs 
at x > 2) REG Me eae oe pel a ae (ee 
x Sot. it oR x x EB lec cies oc 
x x x x x oe Re) Ae 
‘a x x x x ® has xpieiciele Cees 
x x x x p Ml ah ae ey Be) 
"y Nevada x x x x ee pe Se eee) eee 
New Hampshire x x x x M Pam Wee Sattar 
New Jersey. ........ x OTH Sains Son ge PaO We tn 5 Mee 
New Mexico........ x x x x x been borg 
SER ete nre's 5 vf So finyu sal ae piatfia aeiall/e%'s wifiuis/e’all a.are’uMigta sist hawces fteiale 
SSS) i aa OA bare Pens (Gen! fhe ee Kal os caee es 
North Dakota....... x x x x Shiels Ro) Recah cae 
27 Aes Sa x x zr x pe ee PS eS,” 
Oklahoma. ......... x x x x x x 
RURPMNNT «cate y's sina 6 x eke aR PS 5 x eee eagd Ke 
Pennsylvania. . x > Sil Se ac He Ro OK, noes wbatena 
Rhode Island. ...... x x x x x x 
South Carolina...... x Xeba. x 
South Dakota....... = x x x SR Fe rite PCB ara. 
Tennessee. . .. x x ey (eee x x meee biete 
SM atta ease ole x XS Me cwefevien pe Rd Pert (SRS! 
SEER ss iaye win ia wie ss x x x x Ko Ba Savers einuarkllic ct 65) 
PPEEIOOMG ce ees x x BS Se ee See Moe ee? arts lini (= ra 
Ly eed fia Sf a Mca ste!t reg x >i ite 5) (oe 9 
Washington......... x x x x x Se 
West Virginia?....... x SSB Cara RAS Eo veteran PMR Tee Pa a 
BSRDONSIN. oc... 6... x x x x EE TP eg Arroyo Pal ip cree 
aL ae x x x x x xk 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse ; 
before right to remarry. 1Requires 60 days’ notice of intention to sue. 2No minimum residence re- 
quired in adultery cases. A—Violence. B—Indignities. C—Loathsome disease. D—Joining religious 
order disbelieving in marriage. E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. F—No reconciliation for one : 
year after judgment of separation. E—Unchastity of wife prior to marriage. H—Any gross misbe- ; 
hhayior or wickedness. I—Wife being a prostitute. J—Husband being a vagrant. K—5 years insanity; 
exceptions: 3 years Arkansas, Georgia and Idaho; 2 years Nevada, Washington and Wyoming; 10 years 
North Carolina, L—Defendant must wait two years to remarry. M—Plaintiff, three months; de- 
fendant may not remarry before three years without consent of court. So-called Enoch Arden law 
provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party for five successive years if unknown to be 
alive; void marriages, like bigamy require no waiting time. N—Except in cruelty cases, one year to 
remarry. O—Plaintiff, six months; defendant, two years to remarry. P—If guilty spouse is sentenced 
to infamous punishment. Q—Crime against nature. R—Sixty days to remarry. S—One year to re- 
marry. T—Six months to remarry. U—Adultery cases, remarriage in discretion of Court. V—Four 
months to remarry. W—Separation for three years after decree for same. X—Separation no cohabita- 
tion—five years. Exceptions: Rhode Island and Texas, 10 years. Y—Separation no cohabitation— 
three years. Z—Separation for two years after decree for same, 


The plaintifi can invariably remarry in the same State where he or she procured a decree of divorce 
or annulment. Not so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain States. After a period of time 
has elapsed even the offender can apply for special permission. 

The U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces 
could be challenged as illegal if notice of the action was not served on the divorced partner within 
the divorcing State, excepting where the Partner was represented at the proceedings. 
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s = es = 
Marriages, Divorces and Rates in the United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Marriages! Divorces? - Marriages! Divorces? 

————— ear — ——— 
No. Rate No. Rate® 2 No. Rate No. Rate? 

9.0 33,461 0.5 11.0 165,096 1.9 

9.2 % 0.6 10.4 170.9 1.5 

9.2 36,579 0.6 10.3 175.449 1,5 

9.0 7,468 0.6 10,2 184,678 1.6 

8.6 37,568 0.6 10.1 196,292 1.6 

8.9 40,387 0.6 9.8 200,176 1.7 

9.0 42,937 0.6 10.1 205,876 1.7 

8.9 699 0.6 9.2 195,961 1.6 

8.8 47,849 0.7 8.6 188,003 is 

9.0 51,437 0.7 7.9 164,241 1.3 

9.3 55,751 0.7 8.7 165,000 1.3 

9.6 60,984 0.8 10.3 204,000 1.6 

9.8 61,480 0.8 10.4 218,00) 1.7 

10.1 92. 0.8 10.7 236, L8 

9.9 66,199 0.8— 11,3 249,000 1.9 

10.0 67,976 0.8 10.3 244,000 1.9 

10.5 72,062 0.8 10,7 251,000 1.9 

10.8 76,571 0.9 12.1 ,00 2.0 

9.7 76,852 0.9 12.7 293,000 2.2 

9.9 79,671 0.9 13.2 321,000 2.4 

10.3 83,045 0.9 11.7 359,000 2.6 

10,2 89,219 1.0 10.9 10,000 2.9 

10.5 ol 1.0 12.2 485,000 3.5 

10.5 91,307 0.9 16.4 610,000 4.3 

10.3 100,584 1.0 13.9 ,0' 3.4 

10.0 104,29 1.0 12.4 2.8 

10.6 114,000 11 10.6 397,000 2.7 

11.1 121,564 1.2 11.1 385,144 2.6 

O27. 116,254 1.1 10.4 381,01 2.5 

11,0 143,527 1.3 9.9 392, 2.5 

i 2 12.0 170,505 1.6 . 9.8 390,000 2.5 

oo 10.7 159.580 1.5 1,490,000 9.2 379,00 2.4 
1922... 10.3 148,815 1.4 1,524,000 953° il =....ucs heel pe eee 


Marriage licenses issued 


1950 and 69 counties containing the remaining 72 cities 
(1951) 543,295; (1952) 515,780; (1953) 517,728; (1954) 494,799 


in major city areas cover 35 cities with population of 100,000 or more in 
at population-size group—(1950) 575,414; 


in t. 


hat 
3, (1955) 503,479 


ifstimated for 1920, 1921, 1933-36 and 1953. Includes estimates and marriage licenses for some states 
for all years. 2Estimated for 1920, 1921 and 1933-53. Includes reported annulments. 
8Diverce rates for 1941-46, based on population including armed forces overseas. 4Provisional, 


Marriages and Divorces by States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(By place of occurrence) 


Mar- Mar- Mar- 
riages _|Divorces! . riages [Divorces riages |Divorces! 
State | |——_— State | State ————— ] —— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 

Alabama..., 19,809 8,916||Maine....... 8,438 2,093|/Oklahoma.. . 27,172 12,846 
Arizona..... 21,746 24.790|| Maryland 44,012 5,111|/Oregon...... 10,648 6,130 
Arkansas.... 15,175 37,917 BEB. Tt hos 48,046 25;835)|| Patios). ucts 78,286 11,698 
California... 81,831 42,093||Michigan.... 54,679| 316,281||Rhode Isl.... AL N.A. 
Colorado.... 2,643} - 24,300]|Minnesota... 24,835 4,029]|S. Carolina. . 46,485 32,425 
Connecticut.. 17,6 2,876 ke soo ge A 65,139 5,001||S. Dakota, .. yl 954 
Delaware.... 2,3 655||Missouri..... ,372| 311,705||Tennessee. . . 23,398 7,866 
Dist. of Col.. 8,031 1,140||/Montana.... 492 1,966|/Texas....... 91,374] 836,000 
Florida...... 0,349 19,387||Nebraska.... 12,008 ~427||Utah......... 6,691 140 

Georgia. .... 488 37,041||Nevada..... 51,946 9,502|| Vermont 3,139 
Idaho....... 8,879 ,523||New Hamp. . 7,141 1,067|| Virginia. .... 37,005 7,262 
Tilinois...... 82,88 N.A.||New Jersey. . 41,193 4,609|| Washington.. 29,382 28,321 
Indiana..... 64,103} 211,856]|New Mexico. 222,300 22,500]|W. Virginia. . 15,012 N.A. 
OW Sie ce cle 24,57: ,217||New York 125,349 N.A.|| Wisconsin. .. ,600 4,887 
Kansas...... 17,635 5,824||N. Carolina, 26,1 N.A.||Wyoming.... 2,986 31,185 
Kentucky... 21,884 N.A.||N. Dakota. 4,151 554 — oe 
Louisiana. ..- 21,999 N.A.//Ohio........ 61,530 21,665|| U.S...... 1,524,000] 2379,000 


ifncludes reported annulments. 2Estimated. *Incomplete. (N.A.) Not available. 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Based on data for period 1920-39) 
Chances of marriage for single persons, as computed by life table methods 


Pct. who marry 
within year! 


Per cent who 
ever marry? 


Age _— _——<—<—<—$———— — 

s Male |}Female| Male | Female 
15 years.... 0.1 1.0 92.2. 93.5 
16 years.... 0.3 2.4 92.4 93.5 
i7 years.... 0.9 4.5 92.5 93.5 
18 years.... 1.9 8.5 92.6 93.3 
19 years.... 4,2 12.0 92.7 92.9 
20 years.... 6.7 15.5 92.6 92.1 
21 years. ... 9,4 18.2 92.3 90.8 
22 years,...| 12.5 20.8 91.8 89.0 
23 years....| 15.3 21.3 90.9 86.3 
24 years....} 15.9 20.9 89.6 82.8 
25 years....}- 17.0 18.9 88.0 78.5 
26 years....| 17.3 16.0 85.9 73.7 
27 years....| 17.3 13.3 83.4 68,9 
28 years....| 17.1 y10% 80.3 64,4 
29 years....| 16.8 10.7 76.6 59.9 
30 years....| 15.9 9.6 72.3 55.3 


Per cent of persons single 
indicates the chance of marria 
2Per cent of persons single a 
This figure indicates the tota’ 


Age 


31 years.... 
32 years.... 
33 years. ... 
34 years.... 
35 years...: 
36 years.... 
37 years.... 
38 years.... 
39 years.... 
40 years.... 
45 years.... 
50 years.... 
55 years. ... 


60 years. 
65 and ov 


er 


Pct. who marry 
within year! 


Per cent who 
ever marry? 


Male | Fémale 
13.1 8.5 
11.7 Mod. 
10.5 6.8 
9.3 5.9 
8.2 4.9 
7.2 4.4 
6.3 3.9 
5.5 3.5 
4.9 3,0 
4.5 2.7 
2.5 1.5 
1.5 0.8 
0.9 0.4 
on 0.5 0.2 


™M ale 


Female 

67.5 50.8 
63.0 46.4 
58.5 42.1 
54.1 38.0 
49.7 34.3 
45.6 31.0 
41,6 27.9 
38.1 25.2 
34.8 22,6 
31.7 20.2 
19,1 11.3 
DB bt 6.1 

6.2 3.2 

3.3 1.6 

1.9 0.8 


at beginning of yéar of age who marry during the year. This figure 
@ within one year from attaining the specified age. 

beginning of year of age who marry in that year and all later years: 
1 chance of marriage for persons who have attained the specified age. 


= 


Average Height and W 


Source: Equitable Life Assurance Soci 
_-—“and weights (Ibs.) in ordinary indoor clothing, 
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ak 

<3 
# 


ht of Men and Women 


during 1946. Heights are in shoes 
Cxeluding coats and vests in the case of men. 


MALES 


537 | 54” | 5° 5” | 5’ 6” 77757 B71 5 9” [5 10/5’ 117] 6 0” | 6 1” | 6’ 2” | 6 3” | 6 4” 


138 143 148 153 163 Set: Ae 
141 146 151 155 164 168 172 sate 
144 | 149 153 157 165 169 172 175 
146 150 154 158 167 |.171 174 177 
147 151 155 159 168 172 176 180 
148 152 156 160 169 173 177 181 
149 153 157 162 172 176 180 184 
151 155 159 164 174 179 183 187 
153 157 161 166 176 180 184 188 
155 159 163 168 178 182 186 190 
157 161 165 170 180 184 188 192 
158 162 167 172 182 186 190 194 
159 163 168 173 183 187 191 195 
160 164 169 174 184 189 193 197 
161 165 170 175 185 190 194 198 
162 166 171 176 186 191 195 199 
163 167 172 177 187 191 195 199 
164 168 173 178 188 192 196 200 
164 | 168 173 178 188 192 196 200 
er...| 144 | 148 | 152 | 156 | 160 | 164 | 168 | 173 | 178 } 183 | 188 | 192 | 196 | 2000 
FEMALES 


| havkaslanlanlenlanlanlentan 
at pa pe pt pr tt rt 


CONONGAPwOS 


Scientists Warn of Peril from Atomic Radiation 


The National Academy of Sciences released June 
12 a report by a group of outstanding scientists 
warning that atomic radiation is harmful to the 
person exposed to it and to all of his descendants. 
This is true, the report said, no matter how small 
the amount of the radiation and regardless of its 
source—from bombs, nuclear reactors, X-rays or 
natural environment. The report was the first on 
results of a year-long and continuing survey 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation to study 
the potential effects of atomic radiation on man. 

The report said there was considerable evidence 
that life expectancy was shortened by exposure to 
moderate levels of radiation. ‘‘Radiologists die 5 
years earlier on the average than physicians having 
no known contact with radiation,’’ it was stated 
... ‘Any radiation which reaches the reproductive 
cells causes mutations (changes in the material 
governing heredity) that are passed on to succeed- 
ing generations. Human gene mutations which 
produce observable effects are believed to be uni- 
versally harmful.’’ The scientists said that if the 
whole U. S. population received small doses of 
extra radiation ‘‘there is good reason to think that 


among the next hundred million children to be 
born, several thousand would be definitely handi- 
capped.”” 

It was recommended that as a national average 
exposure to radiation should be limited to 10 
roentgens during the first 30 years of a person’s 
life. The scientists reported that the average 
American receives nearly one-third of that amount 
in the 30-yr. period from medical and dental 
X-rays. ‘‘The medical use of X-rays should be 
reduced as much as is consistent with medical 
necessity,’* the report said. The scientists recom- 
mended establishment of a national system of 
radiation exposure record-keeping to provide a 
complete history of every individual’s lifetime 
exposure to X-rays and other gamma, radiations. 

“The fall-out from weapons testing has, so far, 
led to considerably less irradiation of the popula- 
tion than have the medical uses—and has therefore 
been less detrimental,’ the report said. ‘‘So long 
as the present level is not increased this will con- 
tinue to be true; but there remains a proper 
concern to see to it that the fall-out does not 
increase to more serious levels.”’ 


Average Weight of Organs of the Human Body 
Fully Developed Medium-sized Individuals 
Source; Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; data based on Autopsy Diagnosis and Technic by 


Otto Saphir. 
Organ Grams Ounces Organ Grams Ounces 

Brain Lungs Zz 

INERT OI es leisiyale aieie e « 1,400 49.3 Right Sik g brett) oe TeentaTa 460 16.2 

IG TRBIG Tis sci ciate leiels: ss 1,275 44.9 LOG igan'si ache aeenreaetenerart 400 14.1 
Heart Diver. .0 + 34 ees Chee 1,650 58.1 

Male.... 300 10.6 BSpleeiy.. xcs,chts cae nae 175 6.2 

Female 250 8.8 Kidneysie.. sin sis. tates 300 10.6 


Flower of the Month 3 
January—Carnation or Snowdrop. February—Violet: or Primrose. March—Jonquil or Daffodil. April— 
Sweet Pea or Daisy, May—Lily of the Valley or Hawthorn. June—Rose or Honeysuckle. July—Larkspur 


or Water Lily. Augus 


t—Poppy or Gladiolus. September—Aster or Morning Glory. October—Caiendula 


or Cosmos. November—Chrysanthemum. December—Narcissus or Holly. 
Baby Colors—Blue for boys. Pink for girls. 


: 
b 4 
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_ Construction and Housing in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. uf Labor 
NUMBER OF NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED1, BY METROPOLITAN 
OR NONMETROPOLITAN LOCATION2, AND BY PUBLIC OR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP, 1950-54 


Number of new permanent units 


Total Private Public 
Year | 
Non- Non- Non- 

All non-| Metro- | metro- | Total | Metro- | metro- | Total | Metro- | metro- 

farm | politan | politan politan | politan politan | politan 

LS see Sea 1,396,000|1,021,600) 374,400/1,352,200} 987,000] 365,200} 43,800] 34,600 9,200 
| a rere 1,091,300] 776,800) 314,500|1,020,100} 723,100} 297,000] 71,200} 53,700) 17,500 
MOD steas = = etiam v0 127, 94,900} 332,100)1,068,500| 750,600} 317,900) 58,500} 44,300) 14,200 
MOBS 5 abies «seston 1,103,800} 803,500) 300,300)1,068,300| 776,900} 291,400} 35,500] 26,600 8,900 
Ue 1,220,400} 896,900]. 323,500|1,201,700| 879,400] 322,300)* 18,700) 17,500 1,200 
BPs Sts et eis fasts 1,328,900! 975,800] 353,100]1,309,500! 960,100! 349,400] 19,400} 15,700 3,700 


1These estimates are based on building permit records which have been adjusted for lapsed permits 
and for lag between permit issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of 
Federal construction contract awards and on field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. All temporary 
units are excluded. Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan classifications based on 1950 Census. 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST OF NEW PRIVATELY OWNED NONFARM 
DWELLING UNITS STARTED! z 


This table does not show change in the construction cost of a single dwelling of a given type, but 
does show change in the average cost of all dwelling units started. Does not include land costs. 


Index numbers (1947-49100) 


Average construction cost of construction cost per 
= per new dwelling unit in— new dwelling unit in— 
ear ———— — ee 
All types of 1-family All types of 1-family 
structures structures structures structures 
SRP coches ae irk. cine ea $4,625 $4,650 63.6 62.8 
RE rks astheas tas alle lee a. cus ere 5,6! 5,525 ae! 74.6 
1 EY Ale Sse Se aye, ae OE 6,650 6,750 9 91.1 
LIE NSS or Ale aoe acer ie Rey SRT 7,700 7,850 106.0 106.0 
MOAR Fe e's ier cn say ie 7,450 7,625 102.5 102.9 
CLUS es Ae IS hyo 8,450 8,67 116.3 abr ieee 
OB. oe ereeue eine aera ares 5 9,3 123.9 125.5 
BO Doo ese | ccecare. «caret ia a oeaer 9,075 9,475 124.9 127.9 
ED DE savor Neratar-< ity eareiebere 9,525 9,950 131.1 134.3 
BOOS leases aie Svaieieistaterie/=0s 10,250 10,625 141.1 143.4 
LOSS atic Sireceara aad ac 10,950 11,350 150.7 153.2 


1Based on building permit valuations, adjusted for understatement of cost, and, since 1946, on field 
surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. Construction costs cover only the cost of labor, materials, sub- 
contracted work, and that part of the builder’s overhead and profit chargeable directly to the con- 
struction project. Thus construction costs should not be confused with selling price. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED! 


Number of dwelling units in— Percentage of dwelling units in— 
Year Multi- Multi- 
All types of 1-family 2-family family 1-family | 2-family family 
structures structures structures structures | structures| structures| structures 
209,300 184,600 8,800 15,800 88.2 4.2 7.6 
670,500 590,000 24,300 56,200 88.0 3.6 A 
849,000 740,000 33,900 74,900 87.2 4.0 8.8 
931,600 ,600 46,900 118,100 82.3 5.0 12.7 
1,025,1 794,300 6,5 194,300 77.4 3.6 19.0 
1,396,000 1,154,100 44,8 197,1 82.7 3.2 14.1 
,091,300 900,100 40,400 150,800 82.5 3.7 13.8 
1,127,000 942,500 45,900 138,600 83.6 4.1 12:3 
1,103,800 937,800 41;500 124,500 85.0 3.7 11.3 
1,220,400 1,077,900 34,200 108,300 88.3 2.8 8.9 
1,328,900 -| 1,194,400 32,800 101,700 89.9 2.5 7.6 


1These estimates are based on building permit records which have been adjusted for lapsed permits 
and lag between permit issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and on field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. All temporary units 
are excluded. 


INDEXES OF BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY! 
Indexes (monthly average 1947-49 = 100) 


All buildin New residential New nonresiden- | Additions, altera- 
TEAS Senetiuction building? tial building tions and repairs 

18.8 38.3 50.4 

eit 67.4 81.6 

83.6 79.2 94.4 

101.8 109.5 106.3 

114.6 111.3 99.2 

176.2 145.9 115.6 

141.6 130.1 116.1 

145.9 121.5 119.7 

142.1 153.9 132.3. 

164.8 162.6 128.5 

192.8 180.8 144,0 


lindexes for 1945-53 are based on estimates of building for which building permits were issued and 
Federal contracts awarded in all urban places. The indexes since 1954 are based on a new expanded 
series which covers building activity in -all localities having building-permit systems (over 17,000 
places). A six-month overlap period, January-June 1954, provided the basis for linking the old and 
new estimates. Despite the differences of coverage in the two series, the linked index numbers appear to 
be satisfactory in measuring trends. ; re 

2Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 

Revised estimated expenditures for new construction in Continental United States (in millions of 
dollars) —(1930) 8.741 (1935) 4.232, (1940) 8.682, (1945) 5,633, (1950) 28,454, (1951) 31,182, 
(1952) 33,008, (1953) 35,271, (1954) 37,577, (1955) 42,250. 


wilt 
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RMIT ACTIVITY: VALUATION AND NUMBER OF DWELLING UNITS, 
oe BY LOCATION, 19551 


Valuation (in millions) 


m 
c 
5 
Fj 


| 


. 
05 é og $2 
ic} ao 7 @ 
ee | gst | & | Bee 2, |cH 
Location =3 5a Bick bee Total E 3 Ses 
ES 385 rae | 3s $3 seg 
aa 23a © os zs S = ee § 
<8 Za wid pes 
~_. .1$18,918.4 |$11,685.6 | $5,585.1 | $1,647.7 | 1,147,434 | 1.014.643 |132,791 
ed erates totes «--[1Sto00.5 | Oral | aides | 17308.7 | 907.813 788,30 ¥ 
In central cities....... 5,534.8 2,618.5 2,134.9 781.4 279,402 200, 16: aan 
Quiside central cities...| 9,555.7 6,822.5 2,210.9 522.3 628,411 588,145 ae 
pemctropolitan areas...|- 3,827.9 2,244.6 1,239.3 344.0 239,621 226,336 i 
ere ve reo Metts 4,125.0 2,527.8 1,232.3 364.8 242,140 201,98) 40,160 
North Central........ 5,707.2 3,514.9 1,744.4 447.9 298,318 276,924 21,3 
SEARLES ENG assiis sos vs a 4,660.1 2,756.4 1,452.6 451.1 309,091 Br 28,90° 
RNG send yerea s 4,426.1 2,886.5 1,155.7 383.9 297,885 255,555 42,330 
iThese statistics on building construction authorized by local building permits measure building 
activity in all localities having building-permit systems—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Such localities 


over 7,000) include about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, according to the 1950 
ia e data cover publicly and privately owned construction. No ustment has been made 
in the building-permit data to reflect the fact that permit valuations generally understate the actual 
cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance or contract award 
dates and start of construction. Components may not always equal totals because of rounding. 


2Comprised of the 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in the 1950 Census. 


National Forest Areas 
Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. (In Acres) Data as of June 30, 1955 


States Areal States Areal States Areal States Areal 
Alabama. ... 632,194||Maine...... 50,021||N. Dakota... 1,103,871}/Wisconsin...| 1,464,752 
Arizona.....| 11,387,927||Maryland... ¥110}/Ohios ho sana 105,926||Wyoming....| 9,140,927 
Arkansas....} 2,445,585||Mass........ 1,651||Oklahoma... 262,666 [——$_____—_———— 
California. . .| 20,025,976||Michigan....| 2,562,405|/Oregon...... 14,932,240||Total States /167,345,580 
Colorado. , 14,380,831||Minnesota...| 2,735,354||Pennsylvania. 472,658 
Florida...... 1,193,370||Mississippi...| 1,136,061|/S. Carolina. . 587,332||Territories.. . cs 
Georgia..... 783,454)||Missouri....| 1,372,587||S. Dakota... 1,989,067 Alaska... .| 20,741,076 
Tdahov.....4. 20,328,051/|Montana,....| 18,576,097||Tennessee. . . 92,52 Puerto Rico 33,113 
Illinois...... , Nebraska.... 339,716||Texas....... 782,858 
Indiana..... 120,333||Nevada..... 5,058,030}|Utah........ 7,921,065] |Total 
Iowa. 4,749||N. Hamp '77,399|| Vermont 230,636|| Territories.| 20,774,189 
Kansas...... 106,403||N. Mexico 9,386,554|| Virginia... .. 1,448,432 
Kentucky... 457,677||New York... ,747||Washington 9,689,102||Grand Total |188,119,769 
Louisiana... . 591,700||N. Carolina.. 1,137,838]|W. Virginia. . 903,794 


includes land utilization projects and other special areas administered by the Forest Service, and 
198,079 acres in the process of acquisition for national forest purposes. 
STATE FORESTS AND COMMUNITY FORESTS 
(Data as of January 1, 1954) 
State Forests—Units 361, Acreage 18,979,000. Source—Conservation Yearbook, 1954. 


Community Forests (Including municipal, county, school, and public organization forests)—Units 
3)226, acreage 4,382,037, Source—American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C 


Production of Lumber in the United States 
Source: Bureau of the Census; U. S. Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 


0 a 12,756|/1929........ 36,886 32,176 
TE ene 18,125||1932... 2122: 105151 38,007 
SSMS... ¢ . 27'038||1933..... 17: 13,961 ‘1371204 
1809. 33,078 1934... 15,494 37,462 
1919... .:.°134,552||1936...... > ||24'355 mete 


N.A.—Data not available. 


Exports (In thousands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 1,197,003; (1942) 345,260; (1943) 268,253; 


(1944) 325,424; (1945) 402,213; (1946) 648,287; (1947) 1,356,678: (194: 7,356; (195 
513,648; (1951) 986,245; (1952) 639,218. bd ee ie eee po 


Imports (In thousands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 604,640; (1942) 1,510,206; (1943) 839,270; 
1944) 978,043; (1945) 1,046,345: (1946) 1,225,564: (1947), 1,304,990; (194 89,018; ( ‘665: 
1950) 3,428,915; (1951)’ 2,513,623; (1953) 2 apt BAS, Ae SUE RPTANPSED R00 B38 COS Reece 


Cultivating Trees for Timber and City Shade 


Growing timber as a renewable crop and thus 
affording better profits to the land owner is 
encouraged by the Tree Farm movement, begun in 
1941 and now supported by conservation programs 
in various states. Chief spokesman for the move- 
ment is the American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1816 N St., Nw, Washington, D, C. It has 
Standards observed by the Tree Farm movement 
to improve timber and increase output. The 
movement began in 1941 when the Clemons Tree 
Farm near Montesano, Wash., 120,000 acres was 
dedicated. New York state officially “dedicated”? 
38 charter tree farms, ranging from a 27,902-acre 
plot owned by a paper company to 25 acres culti- 
vated by an Otsego farmer. There are 8 300 tree 
farms with over 39,000,000 acres in 43. states, 


where growing and harvesting is done according to 
careful specifications. Says the Conservationist of 
the New York State Dept. of Conservation: “Trees 
are a crop, just like potatoes, corn or hay.’’ 
Although a metropolis is considered inhospitable 
to trees, the Park Dept. of New York City in 
August, 1956, had record of 2,282,500 trees in the 
319 sq. mi. of the city. Of these 1,746,000 were in 
parks and along expressways and 536,000 were 
along streets. The increase of interest in trees 
to line business streets is marked, the outstanding 
favorites being the plane tree, of the same family 
as the sycamore, and the ginkgo, both of. which 
thrive in cities. The ailanthus, or tree of heaven 
widely known as “‘the tree that grows in Brooklyn,” 


long has given leafage t : 
es ge to backyards in the New 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS - 


- Area and Population 


Source: Areas are government figures; population data are latest c fi 5 
latest official estimates serge 


Area, Sq. Mi. Population 


UNITED KINGDOM.... 94,279 51,221,000 
SPR A ok by 52 See ms 50,874 41,840,000 
WVIGRES fret 5 igo nln aur ue 7,466 2,601,001 
Scotland. a. aes 30,405 5,123, 
Northern Ireland....... 5.238 1,387,000 
ERIC Ol VERIRS oie agian ta) o> 221 ,213 
Channel Islands........ 75 102,770 

EUROPE other)........ 123 345,349 
Po Be Polony) hats a 24,736 

a -gov. Colony 
(Ch ieee a nmrron 26 } 320,613 
A Sp re eats co) 1,862,373 472,912,599 
1,221,880 377,000,000 
364,737 75,842,165 
112,000 800,000 
,400 12,000 
250 120,000 
3,572 509,000 
25,332 8,384,000 
115 93, 
(Brot: osc fe Sea 50,690 5,750,000 
Singapore (Colony), incl. 
Christmas and Cocos 
Tslands 2... 32. o. bates 280 1,167,682 
North Borneo (Col.).... 29,500 333,752 
Brunel (Prot.)...-- =. 2,226 46,000 
Sarawak (Colony)...... 50,000 605,000 
Eong Kong, incl. Kow- 
joon (Colony).......- 391 2,250,000 

APRICAA2.s oe io ecient 2,819,072 82,236,050 

South Central Africa: 
Northern Rhodesia 

(PLOE. opi st > signin 209,323 2,071,800 
Southern Rhodesia 

(Self-gov. Colony).... 150,333 2,259,900 
Nyasaland (Prot.)..... : 47,404 2,529,800 
Eastern Africa: 
Kenya (Col. & Prot.)... 224,960 5,947,000 
Uganda (Prot.)......+- 93,981 5,343,000 
Tanganyika (Trust)..... 362,688 8,196,000 
Zanzibar & Pemba 

KETO Taya. os eee 665 274,000 
Somaliland (Prot.) ..... 68,000 640,000 
Southern Africa: 
Union of South Africa... 472,550 13,915,000 
Basutoland (Colony). ... 11,716 555,390 
Bechuanaland (Prot.)... 275,000 294,000 
Swaziland (Prot.)....... 6,704 184,000 
Western Africa 
Nigeria (Col. & Prot.)... 339,169 31,800,000 
Gambia (Col, & Prot.).. 4,005 0,160 
Gold Soe eee ‘ ie 78,802 4,125,000 

ierra Leone (Col. 

: Prov. be oes pee 27,925 2,000,000 
Cameroons (Trust)....- 34,081 1,441,000 
Togoland, Br. (Trust)... 13,041 410,000 

INDIAN OCEAN......-> 876 595,436 
pia pian oy 720 555,536 
Seychelles Island an 

Depend. (Colony) .... 156 39,900 


Area, Sq. Mi. Population 


AUSTRALASIA.....:... 3,262,696 13,143,722 
Australia (Commonw.).. 2,974,581 9,201,034 
New South Wales. ... 309,433 3,490,520 
Victoria.........:.. i 87,884 2,523,014 

Queensland....... ° 670,500 1344,7 

South Australia . 380,070 819,614 

West Australia. . 5,92 658,48: 

Tasmania.......- . 314,710 

Northern Territory 523,620 17,56: 

Capital Territory... 939 32,424 
Norfolk Island (Col.).. . 14 1,160 
Papua (Terr)... 3 ca 90,540 488,396 

New Guinea (Trus*).. 93,000 1,195,307 
Nauru (Trust). ........ 3, 
New Zealand (Self-gov.) . 103,416 2,164,755 

Tokelau (Union) Island 

(Colonyyxs ace 4 1,875 

Western Samoa 

CTYLUSt) os) « deaeratts' secs 1,133 96,678 
PACIFIC ISLANDS..... 25,821 566,742 
Fiji Islands (Colony).... 7,036 320,800 
Tonga Island (Prot.).... 25 54,342 
Gilbert & Ellice Isl. 

(EOVODY) i 2eck- > ees a 375 39,000 
Brit. Solomon Isl. (Prot.) 12,400 100,300 
New Hebrides (Cond.).. 5,700 — 52,000 
Other Pacific Isiands.... 60 300 

ATLANTIC OCEAN..... 93 5,350 
St. Helena Island (Col.). 47 4,900 
Ascension Isl. (Dept.)... 34 170 
Tristan da Cunha 

(CDYA cis Petey eae crepe 12 280 

NORTH AMERICA..... 3,845,774 15,861,000 
Canada (Dominion) 

hertay oii... ieee 255,285 939,501 

British Columbia..... 366,255 1,165,210 

Manitoba......-.... 46,512 776,541 

New Brunswick...... 5985 515,697 

Nova Scotia.......-. 21,068 642,584 

Ceseye ty eee, eee 412,582 4,597,542 

Prince Edward Isl.... 2,18 98,42' 

Quebec.......- ‘ 594,860 4,055,681 

Saskatchewan. 251,700 31,72 

Yukon ss. va - 207,076 ,09 

Northwest Ter 1,304,903 16,004 

Newfoundland....... 154,734 361,416 

CENTRAL AMERICA... 8,867 73,171 
British Honduras 

(GOLOBY) «0 Fos aw aes 8 ,867 73,171 

WEST INDIES.........- 12,480 2,950,115 
Bermuda (Colony)..... 21 39,983 
Bahamas (Colony).....+ 4,404 86,659 
Barbados (Colony)..... 166 222,942 
Jamaica (Colony)....... 4,411 1,503,047 
Turks & Caicos Isl. (Col.) 166 6,600 
Cayman Islands (Col.).. 100 7,000 
Leeward Islands (Col.).. 422 122,884 
Windward Isl. (Col.).... 810 283,000 
Trinidad (Colony)...... 1,864 678,000 
Tobago (Colony)....... 116 °-- pares 

SOUTH AMERICA...... 89,068 467,646 
British Guiana (Col.)... 83,000 465,416 
Falkland Islands and 

South Georgia (Col.).. 6,068 2,230 

GRAND TOTAL.......- 12,021,522 640,378,180 


Melbourne.....-«.+ 1835)| William Ewart Gladstone... -1880)|Stanley Baldwin.........++> 

See nert Peel osteo. 0 veces 1841||Marquess of Salisbury....... 885||J. Ramsay MacDonald...... 1924 
Lord John Russell.....-++-+ 1846||Wllliam Ewart Gladstone. ... 1886||Stanley Baldwin.......-+.++ 924 
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Structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations 


The -British Commonwealth covers 12,021,522 
are miles (one-fourth of the world’s land sur- 
face). Its population according to the latest census 
and official estimates is 640,378,180, nearly one- 
fourth of the inhabitants of the world. 

The term British Commonwealth of Nations 
includes British Colonies and their subdivisions, 
and associated independent countries, officially 
termed Dominions, a term now little used. 

The term Colony is an abbreviation of the 
Official designation ‘‘Colony not possessing respon- 
sible Goyernment’”’ and includes all such colonies 
whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 
The British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
Protected States and Trust Territories. 

The Statute of Westminster, effective Dec. 11, 
1931, ratified the declarations of the Imperial 
Conferences (1926 and 1930), which were partici- 
pated in by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State, and 
the Dominion of Newfoundland. 

The 1926 Conference defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. ... Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.” 

Newfoundland became a province of Canada 
Mar. 31, 1949. Ireland (Eire) left the Common- 
wealth Apr. 18, 1949, when the Republic of Ire- 
land Act became effective. India, a Dominion 
Since Aug. 15, 1947, became a republic Jan. 26, 
1950, but remained as an independent member of 
the Commonwealth. Pakistan became a self-gov- 
erning Dominion Aug. 15, 1947, and a republic 
Mar. 23, 1956. Ceylon became a self-governing 
Dominion with a British governor general Feb. 4, 
1948. The Sudan, in Africa, an Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium since Jan. 19, 1899, became an inde- 
pendent republic Jan. 1, 1956. 


Capital of this vast area is London, England. 


Population of Greater London, comprising the 
City and Metropolitan Districts, in 1951 was 8,- 
846,137, of which 3,348,336 was in the Outer Ring. 
Estimated population in 1954 was 8,319,000. 

Greater London has an area of 443,455 acres. 
The parliamentary and registration City is a small 
area of 675 acres in the heart of the capital; the 
registration County, approx. coinciding with the 
area of the parliamentary boroughs, has 174,850 
acres; the remainder constitutes the Outer Ring. 
For population comparisons Greater London is in 
the same category as New York, N. Y. 

The ruling sovereign is Elizabeth II, the former 
Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late King George VI. She succeeded to 
the throne Feb. 6, 1952, and was crowned June 2, 
1953. Her title is ‘‘Hlizabeth II, by the Grace of 
God, Queen of this realm and all her other realms 
and territories, Head of the Commonwealth, De- 
fender of the Faith.’’ She was born April 21, 1926. 

The Queen, as Princess Elizabeth, was married 


Noy. 20, 1947 to Lt. Philip Mountbatten, born Jine 
10, 1921, former Prince of Greece. He was created 
Duke of Edinburgh Nov. 19, 1947, H.R.H. Prince 
Philip Noy. 20, 1947. He is a son of late Prince 
Andrew of Greece and Princess Alice, sister of 
Viscount Mountbatten (former Governor-General 

Louis of Batten- 


is the great-great-granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 

They have two children: (1) Prince Charles 
Philip Arthur George, born Nov. 14, 1948, and (2) 
Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, born Aug. 
15, 1950. 

The Queen has one sister, Princess Margaret 
Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. 

The late King George VI was born Dec. 14, 1895 
(died Feb. 6, 1952), son of King George V (died 
Jan. 20, 1936), and-Queen Mary (died March 24, 
1953). He succeeded to the throne on the abdi- 
cation=of his brother, Edward VIII, Dec. il, 
1936. As Prince Albert, Duke of York, he married 
April 26, 1923, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 
Aug. 4, 1900). Besides Elizabeth, the Queen Moth- 
er, two brothers and a sister survive George VI. 

They are H.R.H. Prince Edward Albert (born 
June 23, 1894) formerly King Edward VIII (Jan. 
20, 1936 to Dec. 10, 1936), created Duke of Windsor 
(Dec. 12, 1936), married (June 3, 1937) Mrs. 
Wallis Warfield; H.R.H. Prince Henry’ William 
(born March 31, 1900), created Baron Culloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester (March 
31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) Lady Alice 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott (born Dec. 25, 1901), 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew 
Frederick (born Dec. 18, 1941), Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); Princess 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Royal 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 1922) 
Viscount Lascelles, later Earl of Harewood—issue: 
George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born 
Feb. 7, 1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924). 

A third brother, the Duke of Kent, was killed in 
an airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 
He was H.R.H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Marina of Greece 
(born Nov. 30, 1906)—issue: Edward George Nicho- 
las Patrick, Duke of Kent (born Oct. 9, 1935), 
Alexandra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born 
Dec. 25, 1936), Michael George Charles Franklin 
(born July 4, 1942). 

Prince Charles is the Heir Apparent. Under an 
amendment (passed Nov. 19, 1953) to the Regency 
Act of 1937 which makes provision for performance 
of the functions of the Crown in the absence of 
incapacity of the monarch, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh would replace Princess Margaret as Regent 
for Prince Charles. 

The Queen receives from Parliament an an- 
nuity of £475,000 ($1,330,000), comprising her 
privy purse of £60,000 ($168,000) and the rest for 
her household salaries and expenses. The Civil 
List grants the Duke of Edinburgh £40,000 ($112,- 
000); Queen Mother Elizabeth £70,000 ($196,000); 
the Duke of Gloucester £35,000 ($98,000): the 
Princess Royal £6,000 ($16,800); the Princess 
Margaret £6,000 ($16,800) plus an additional 
£9,000 ($24,300) in the event of her marriage. 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Capital: London. Area: 94,279 square miles. 
Population (Estimated 1955): 51,221,000. Flag: 
Union Jack (blue ground with superimposed crosses 
of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick in red 
and white), Monetary unit: Pound (U. S. $2.80.) 


Description. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, comprising Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of 
Man, and the Channel Islands, lies off the north- 
west corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 
Ocean on the North and West, the North Sea on 
the Hast and the English Channel separating it 
from the mainland on the South. The Straits of 
Dover, 21 miles wide, divide it from France, 

England has an area of 50,874 square miles and 
@ population (1951 census) of 41,147,938 and an 
estimated 41,840,000 in 1955. Wales has an area of 
7,466 square miles and a population (1951) of 
2,596,986; estimated at 2,601,000 in 1955. 

The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 


because of the Gulf Stream modifying the temper- 
ature, which is mean at 48°. Rainfall averages 41 
inches annually, and covers longer periods, and 
fogs often prevail. 

The coastline is tortuous, providing many har- 
bors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
deep sea craft may go. 

The soil is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
show that the Scots have attained a relatively 
high acre production by intensive cultivation. 
However, centuries of tillage have made necessary 
elaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 

Birmingham, succeeding Glasgow as the second 
ek ees nae a eee of 1,117,700 (est. 

5 asgow has 1, a 1954) an 
258,211 (1951 census). ‘ ! 8. COveaIng 


Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the United Kingdom, with certain powers over 
the dependent Empire but none over the Do- 
minions. It consists of two Houses. The House ot 


ge a) ll a ee 


Lords is made up of the peers of the United King- 

dom: the Reyal Dukes, the Archbishops, the 
Dukes, the Marquesses, the Harls, the Viscounts, 
24 Bishops, the Barons; a group of Irish peers 
elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers elected for 
the duration of Parliament: The full membership 
of the House of Lords comprises 801 members, 
exclusive of minors, but most of the work of the 
House is done by about 85 members. 

The House of Commons was raised from 625 
seats to 630 in a 1955 redistribution. Members are 
elected by direct ballot and divided as follows; 
England, 511; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scot- 
land 71; Northern Ireland, 12. The government 
agreed Mar. 26, 1956, to offer Malta 3 representa- 
tives in Commons after. a Maltese referendum Feb. 
11-12, favored integration with Great Britain. 

Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918 and are eligible to sit in 
Parliament. 


Conservatives Remain in Power 
In general elections, May 26, 1955, following 
the resignation of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill April 6, and dissolution of Parliament, 
the Conservative party retained power. Sir An- 
thony Eden was appointed Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury. Distribution of Com- 


mons seats has been; 1950 1951 1955 
Conservatives . 297 321 345* 
BRDOR cece ey . 315 295 277 
Edberal’- -....<... =. é 9 6 6 
DOYS, iso ais = ajale wievwinieie ole 4 3 2 


* Includes Associates. 

Popular vote in 1955: Conservatives and asso- 
ciates, 13,336,182 (49.84% of total); Labor, 12,- 
405,130 (46.36%); Liberal, 722,400 (2.7%); others, 
295,772 (1%). Percentage of electorate voting was 
76.78, compared with 82.6% in 1951. 

Upon their return to power in 1951, the Con- 
servatives began to denationalize some industries 
which the preceding Labor government, 1945-1951, 
had socialized. Electricity, coal and others remain 
nationalized. Food rationing ended completely July 
3, 1954, for the first time in more than 14 years. 

National Insurance was begun July 5, 1948. It 
provides for practically universal compulsory in- 
surance against sickness, maternity, unemploy- 
ment, and industrial accidents; and pensions for 
widows, orphans and the aged. The National 
Health Service, in operation since July 5, 1948, 
which had provided free medical, dental and 
nursing care, since June 1, 1952, makes minimum 
charges tor medical prescriptions and certain ap- 
pliances. Under the Family Allowance Act of 1945, 
amended in 1952, the government pays 8 shillings 
a week for each child of compulsory school age, 
after the first. A National Assistance Scheme pro- 
vides for those not fully protected by National 
Insurance. Contributions are made by purchase 
of National Insurance stamps, the amounts vary- 
ing according to sex and classification (employed, 
self-employed, non-employed). In the case of 
employed persons, the employer pays nearly one- 


half. 

Individual income tax rate was lowered in 1955 
to 422% from 45%, after allowances. Allowances: 
single persons, £140; married, £240, plus £100 for 
each child. Surtax rate reaches over 90% on largest 
incomes. 

Emigration to non-European countries has been: 

1953 1954 1955 


United States ....--.+-+-. 16,212 23,600 21,900 


(Of 4e ct: SORE tO aC Opies 21,268 40,600 27,800 
AuStralia <...5.seeeseee es 30,244 34,800 36,200 
New Zealand ..........+++- 14,534 10,400 10,200 
South Africa .>..-....-+--- 9,846 6,000 5,000 


Resources and Industries. Great Britain’s major 
occupations are manufacturing and trade. Its 
economy is one of the most highly industrialized 
in the world, with 9 out of 10 engaged in mining, 
manufacturing and building. Metals and metal- 
using industries contributed more than 50%. of 
the exports. Agriculture provides wheat, barley, 
oats, sugar beets, rye and garden truck. England, 
Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man and the Channel 
islands have a total area of 56,342,000 acres de- 
voted to agriculture. England has 18,104,000 acres 
of arable land, and 13,059,000 acres devoted. to 
pasture; Scotland devotes nearly 11,000,000 acres 
to grazing. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
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Cabinet 
(As of Sept. 15, 1956) 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury— 
Rt. Hon. Sir Anthony Eden, K.G. M.C., M.P. 

Lord President of the Council—Most Hon. 
Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. 

Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of 
Commons—Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, C.H., M.P. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Harold 
Macmillan, M.P. 

Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Viscount Kilmuir, 
acy: as 

‘oreign Secretary—Rt. Hon. Selw Lloyd. 

C.B.E., T.D., Q.C., M.P. ae is 

Home Secretary and Minister for Welsh Affairs 
—Major Rt. Hon. Gwilym Lloyd-George, M.P. 

Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon. James 
Stuart, M.V.O., M.C., M.P. 

Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
—Rt. Hon. Earl of Home, 

Colonial Secretary—Rt. Hon. Alan T. Lennox- 
Boyd, M.P. 

Minister of Defense—Rt. Hon. Sir Walter Monck- 
ton, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., M.C., Q@.C., M.P. 

Minister of Housing and Local Government—Rt. 
Hon. Duncan Sandys, M.P. 

President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon, Peter 
Thorneycroft, M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food—Rt. 
Hon. D. Heathcoat Amory, M.P. 

Minister of Education—Rt. Hon, Sir David 
Eccles, K.C.V.O., M.P. 

Minister of Labor and National Service—Rt. 
Hon. Iain Macleod, M.P. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Rt. Hon. 
Earl of Selkirk, O.B.E., A.F.C. 

Minister of Works—Rt. Hon. Patrick Buchan- 
Hepburn, M.P. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND NON- 
CABINET MEMBERS 


Admiralty, First Lord—Rt. Hon. Lord Hailsham. 

War, Secretary of State—Rt. Hon, Antony Head, 
C.B.E., M.Cs M.P. 

Air, Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Nigel Birch, 
O.B.E., M.P. 

Pensions and National Insurance Minister—Rt. 
Hon. John Boyd-Carpenter. 

Supply, Minister—Rt. Hon. Reginald Mauldine, 


M.P. 

Fuel and Power, Minister—Rt. Hon, Aubrey 
Jones. 

Transport and Civil Aviation—Rt, Hon. Harold 
Watkinson. 

Health, Minister—Rt. Hon. R. H. Turton. 

Postmaster General—Rt. Hon. Dr. Charles Hill. 

Foreign Office, Minister of State—Rt. Hon, An- 
thony Nutting, M.P.; Most Hon, Marquess of 
Reading. 

Scottish Office, Minister of State—Rt. Hon. 
Lord Strathclyde. 

Colonies, Minister of State—Rt. Hon. John Hare. 

Board of Trade, Minister of State—Rt, Hon. 
Austin Low, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D., M.P. 

Attorney General—Rt. Hon. Sir Reginald Man- 
ningham-Buller, Q.C., M.P. 

Solicitor General—Rt. Hon. Sir Harry Hylton- 
Foster. 

Minister Without Portfolio—Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Munster. 


at 


proximates $2 billion in value, Limestone, igne- 
ous rock and iron ore are valuable products. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
sum, oil shale, lead ore, tin ore, ganister and 
silica rock. Potters’ clay, moulding and Pig-bed 
sand, barytes and witherite, and dolomite. 

Since nationalization the railway system is di- 
vided into six regions, five in England and Wales 
and one in Scotland with a total single-track 
mileage: of 53,000. Public highways extend 183,821 
miles in Great Britain, divided into 157,197 for 
England and Wales and 26,624 miles for Scotland. 

Telephone service is a part of the postal sys- 
tem. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
was 6,500,000 in 1954. 

Broadcast receiving licenses totaled 14,295,980 
on April 30, 1956, including 5,812,178 for television. 

The tourist industry set a new high in 1955, 
visitors totaling 1,035,000 and earnings estimated 
at £156,000,000 ($436,800,000). 

The key industries are food products, beverages, 
motor cars, shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals, paper 
and printing, clothing, non-ferrous metals, clay 


ful! 
tt 


il 


pee Jeeta materials, building and contracting, 
ber, leather, 

Index of industrial production (1948-100) was 
136 in 1955, compared with 130 in 1954, and was 
141 for the first quarter of 1956. Gross national 
product increased by £865,000,000 (542%) to £16,634 
million; gross domestic product rose £942,000,000 
(6%) to £16,489 million, Total personal income rose 
1% in 1955 against 6% in 1954. 

Total civilian employment reached its highest 
peacetime level—22,950,000—in July 1955, an in- 
crease of 290,000 over July, 1954. Unemployed 
registered Aug, 15, 1955 was 200,000, 0.9% of 
labor force. 

Industrial production has been: 

1938 1954 1955 


Coal (million tons) ...,....... 227 223.8 ° 221.5 
Steel (million tons) .......... 10.4 18.5 19.8 
Automobiles (thousands) ...... 341 769 898.0 
Trucks (thousands) .......... 104 260 340.0 


The merchant marine totals more than 19,500,- 
000 tons, comprising about 50% of active world 
shipping. British shipyards have an estimated 
annual capacity of 1,500,000 tons and build 35% 
of the world’s new shipping. Of this, approx. 27% 
is for export. 

A 10-year program to build 12 nuclear power 
electric stations and save at least 5,000,000 tons of 
coal annually was begun in 1955, to cost $840,000,- 
000. Two atomic piles are at Calder Hall, Cumber- 
land; the first was unofficially opened May 23, 


1956. 

The British pound was devalued Sept. 18, 1949, 
from an official rate of $4.03 to $2.82. The London 
gold market was reopened in 1954, but certain 
restrictions on exchange were retained. To curb 
inflation and strengthen the pound, the govern- 
ment has gradually raised the bank rate from 
3% in January, 1955, to 542% Feb. 16, 1956. Other 
anti-inflationary measures include reduction of 
capital expenditures by the government, a cut in 
bread and milk subsidies, curtailment of install- 
ment purchases, with down payments increased 
from 3344% to 50% on many items. 

Great Britain’s principal imports are food, non- 
ferrous metals and manufactures: wool, timber, 
gasoline, raw cotton and cotton waste; oils, fats 
and resins; hides and skins; machinery; iron ore; 
iron and steel manufactures; tobacco, paper, 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, dyes and colors. It de- 
pends on imports for all its copper, gasoline, cot- 
ton, sulphur and rubber; for four-fifths of its wool, 
and for half of its food and iron ore. It reworks 
for export wool, rubber, cotton, tea, furs, tin, lead. 

Bulk of the exports is supplied by textiles, woolen 
and worsted goods, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles, including locomotives and shipping. Do- 
mestic exports also include cotton yarns, aircraft, 
coal, food and beverages, drugs, dyes and colors; 
electrical goods and apparatus, earthenware, glass, 
cutlery hardware and implements and_ wool. 
Of growing importance are jet aircraft, radio, 
TV, radar and navigation equipment, harvester- 
threshers, diesel locomotives, drugs and synthetic 
detergents, autos, nylon knitted goods. 


Imports and exports (in pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1948 2,079,500,000 1,647,900,000 
1949 2,272,481,000 1,842,996,000 
1950 2,602,945 ,000 2,255,048,000 
1951 3,904,000,000 2,707,000,000 
1952 3,481,000,000 2,693,000,000 
1953 2,872,000,000 2,675 ,000,000 
1954 3,379,000,000 2,774,000,000 
1955 3,886,000,000 3,024,000,000 
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Trade with the United States in 1955 
reertunt aed ealeing he char of 


of England 
is Protestant is the supreme 
governor, possessing the right to appoint to the 
vacant archbishoprics and There are 


bishoprics. 
two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 43 
bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. 

The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 

There are about 450,000 Jews in the United King- 
dom with approximately 200 synagogues (Jewish 
Year Book 1953). Active membership of various 
churches in 1950 follows: 


Bpiscopaliatis 2050+, sass .s nes 8 Total 3,744,093 
Church of England ....2,989,704 
Church in Wales ....... 196,389 - 


Church in Ireland ...... 500,000 
Episcopal Church in 


Scotland. .iec sass «« 58,000 
Mothodinte, (32555 W0;..seu ce ees nee 175,294 
Congregationalists:<5.. 7. o.oo cots eee 410,174 
Baptists ..... Ee ET ik) re 343,798 
Welsh. Presbyterians s.., .... 2.0) ane eee 171,185 
English Preshyterians. ..2.j1-s.%. qokeasee o> 67,236 
Church:-of Seofland 2.5: 5.0... 0.<.ke-4 sil 1,256,167 
Northern Ireland Presbyterians ......... 119,582 
Roman Catholics | joss ee -adlscwse ois Total 3,955,549 

England and Wales ..... 2,754,249 

Scotland's —2:s scat 721,300 


Northern Ireland ...... 480,000 

Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the 13th century, Other major institutions are 
in London, Durham, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham 
and Reading; in Scotland: St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and one in Wales. 

Defense. This is supervised by the Defense Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Prime Minister and 
consisting of a number of Ministers of the Govern- 
ment, including the Minister of Defense, who co- 
ordinates the policies of the three services; the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretaries of 
State for War and Air. Each of the three service 
ministers is responsible to Parliament. 

The National Service Act provides for two years’ 
service in the regular forces and for eight years’ 
service in one of the three Reserve forces. The 
Territorial Army corresponds to the National Guard 
in the United States and serves only at home in 
peacetime. The women’s services were integrated 
into the three regular branches of the armed forces 
on a volunteer basis in February, 1949. 

Active strength of the armed forces: 

Jan. 1,1956 Est. 1957 


ATIOY, in ainiete areleigtetsinds ++ 405,000 374,500 
INAV SA ccueliroladtats aie eree + 119,400 116,500 
Al? cn. 6 aisle he 237,600 244,000 


The fleet (1956) includes 5 battleships, 14 air- 
craft carriers, 22 cruisers, 76 destroyers, 162 
frigates, 9 minelayers, 59 submarines, 255 mine- 
sweepers, and others. An additional 108 are under 
construction. 

The air force is equipped with three types of 
long range bombers: Vickers Valiant, Avro Vulcan, 
Handley Page Victor. 

The government announced Feb. 17, 1955, its 
intention and ability to produce hydrogen weap- 
ons, It also planned introduction of surface-to- 
surface guided missiles and operating vessels. 


SCOTLAND 


Scotland, a kingdom now united with England in 
Great Britain, occupies the north half of the main 


RECENT BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Fiscal year ends March 31 


Year |Revenues| Expendit’s Year |Revenues| Expendit’s Year Revenues | Expendit’s 
1,000 £ 1,000 £ 1,000 £ 1,000 £ 1 Ne 
1,339,571] 1,665,772 ||1944..... 2,097,500] 5,798,687 |]1952..... 448000 alors 000 
799,435 1776 ||1945.. 3,098,000} 6,062,904 |]1953.°::°] 4’439: 4,351,000 
814,970] 829,493 ||1946. ||| 3,265,000| 5,484,333 ||1954_. 17! 4'368, 4;274,000 
804,629] 797,067 ||1947... 3,341,223] 3,9101345 111955. ..7° 4,738,000 | 4,305,000 
1,025,192 4,082,217 1948 er 3,845,000 3,187,000 956..... :893,000 | 4,496,000 
’ , ’ OO [LAIST . wae , ’ , ’ x oe 
2,074,057| 4,775,694 |11950... || '924,031 3386 669 Taee LET DOO Sak GEO 
2,819,850! 5,637,367 |11951... || 3,977,825 3,327/310 
“Estimates. 
PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Year | 1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ 
7,875,641 11,398,000 ||1946..... 23,774,00 
7,065,880 14,070,000 ||1947..... 35'770°000 1962. Cae Be 800 nee 
if 69,060 16,860,597 |]1948....: 25,620,762 ||1953... || 26,051,213 
800,565 19,592,000 ||1949.. | 25,167,611 |/1954.° 111] 26/582! 
8,931,459 22'398:000 111950... .: 25,802,287 111955....:1 26933249 


British island, also Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland 
and smaller islands. The Atlantic lies North and 
West; the North Sea Hast. Length, 275 mi., 
breadth approx. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi., 
population (Census, 1951), 5,095,969; estimate 
(1955), 5,133,000. 

The Lowlands, a belt of land approximately 60 
miles wide from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth divide the farming region of the Southern 
Uplands from the granite Highlands of the north. 
Only one-tenth of the land area, the Lowlands 
contain three-quarters of the population and most 
of the industry. The Highlands, famous for hunt- 
ing and fishing, is being economically restored by 
hydro-electric power development. 

Glasgow, with population of 1,083,417 (est. 1954), 
is the largest city in Scotland and third largest 
in Britain. 

Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse. 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 
Scotland derives from Scotia, land of a tribe of 
Scots. Colomba introduced Christianity 563 A. D. 
The kingdom was established in the 11th century. 
William Wallace, patriot leader, died 1305. Robert 
Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated the English at Ban- 
nockburn, June 24, 1314. John Knox led church re- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne of England as James 1, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland 
received representation in the British parliament, 
Its executive in the British cabinet is the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

Union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 
Universities are at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, Education gains some support from 
the Garnegie Trust, founded by Andrew Carnegie. 
St. Andrews is the birthplace of golf. 

Land reform, with drainage, crop support, loans 
and wage laws, has been progressing since 1919. 
Mechanization has increased agricultural output 
50% since 1939. Scotland produces fine woolens, 
worsteds, tweeds; silk textiles at Paisley and 
Glasgow; fine linens and latterly jute. It is known 
for its Ayrshire, Angus Aberdeen and Galloway 
shorthorn cattle. It raises Shetland, Highland 
and Cheviot sheep. Shetland ponies and Clydesdale 
draft horses. Fisheries have biggest hauls in 
herring, cod and whiting. Whisky, from barley, 
is highly profitable. 

Large industrial expansion is in progress. Coal 
is the chief fuel and new fields have been opened 
in the Fife, Clackmann and Lothian areas. Steel 
castings, pipes and tubes are a major output. 
It contributes about 40% of all British ship- 
building, much industrial machinery, locomotive 
building (largest in Europe), boiler, pump and 
valve manufacture. Clyde shipbuilders launched 
486,827 tons in 1955. New contracts placed exceeded 
560,000 tons. 

Historic sites and literary associations, where 
memorials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Knox, Mary, Queen of Scots, are preserved, draw 
many tourists, as do the beauties of the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are now state property. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Ty- 

- yone. The country has a population (est. 1955) of 
1,394,000 and an area of 5,238 square miles. 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward the Antrim road takes the visitor to the 
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famous Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a per- 
fect honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, 
each having the shape of a polygon or hexagon, 
Along the north coast, at the head of a long inlet 
of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of London- 
derry. Lough Erne, studded with islands, is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh 
the largest in the British Isles. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
main industry; 90,000 small farms produce fat cat- 
tle, sheep, eggs, poultry, potatoes and milk. Milk 
production reaches 83,000,000 gals., often 175,000 
gals. per day going to Great Britain. Con- 
densed and dried milk, butter and cheese are pro- 
duced, as well as many canned foods. Four-fifths 
of Northern Ireland’s whiskey is exported. 

Linen manufacture and shipbuilding are the 
chief manufacturing industries. Belfast shipyards 
launch more than 100,000 tons annually and city 
is Ireland’s largest port, with 10 mi. of wharves. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engi- 
neering products, tobacco, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are also made. 

Government, An act of the British parliament, 
1920, divided Northern and Southern Ireland, 
each with a parliament and government. When 
Ireland became a dominion, 1921, and later a 
republic, Northern Ireland elected to remain a 
part of the United Kingdom, The Prime Minister 
is. Viscount Basil Brooke (appointed 1943). The 
pees is Lord Wakehurst, K.C.M.G. (app. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 26, and 
House of Commons of 52, both elected with power 
to legislate in 10cal matters except such as are 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. Northern Ire- 
land returns 12 members to the Commons at 
London. 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the United Kingdom, which makes deduc- 
tions and remits the remainder to the local 
exchequer. - 


Education and Religion. Northern Ireland is 
preponderantly Protestant, Elementary education 
is compulsory. Queens University of Belfast is 
the largest institution of higher education. 

Northern Ireland closely followed Britain in 
systems of social insurance, industrial accident 
and disability benefits, family allowances and 
pensions. Large grants have been made for mental 
and physical health services, including direct aid 
to the Tuberculosis Authority. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 

The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 
Normandy belonging to England, to which they 
have been. attached since the conquest, The 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these de- 
pendencies of Guernsey, Alderney, Brechou, Great 
Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. The 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and a 
population of 102,770 (1951 census). They have 
their own laws and own customs. Jersey has 
a separate legal existence and a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor named by the Crown. The islands are not 
bound by acts of Parliament unless named in the 
legislation. The islands were the only British soil 
occupied by German troops in World War II. 

ISLE OF MAN 

The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, has an area 
of 221 square miles and a population of 55,213 
(1951 census). The island is equidistant from 
England, Scotland and Ireland and rich in lead 
and iron. The island has its own laws and a 
Governor appointed by the Crown. The island is 
not bound by acts of Parliament unless named in 
the legislation. The main industry is catering to 
vacationists, approximately 600,000 a year. 


British European Possessions 


Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of Spain, 
guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the strait dividing Europe from Africa 
varies from 7.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
23.75 at the widest. The Rock has been in British 
possession since 1713. It has been elaborated, tun- 
neled and armed until it is considered impregnable. 
A large and secure harbor has been constructed at 
its foot. As a naval base its position is of the 
greatest strategic importance. The Rock is 234 
miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 1,396 ft.~in 
height; a narrow isthmus connects it with the 
mainland; civil population (est. 1953), 24,736. 

Malta, an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 


in the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
in 1814, following the Napoleonic wars and made 
a base for repair and refitment for the British 
fleet. The area is 95 square miles and its width is 
about nine miles. During its. colorful history 
Malta is said to have been converted to Christian- 
ity after the shipwreck of St. Paul in 58 A.D. 
The neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 26 
square miles which with Comino, one square mile, 
brings the total for the group to approximately 122 
square miles. The civil population (1954) is 320,613, 
mostly engaged in farming. Capital: Valletta. 
Malta voted for integration with Great Britain 
Feb. 11-12, 1956. 


itt 
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Capi : 3,845,774 square miles. Population, 1951 census: 14,009,429; estimated, 1956: 
Re cui.ece, Wintus lintede Revtvunerand and Labrador.) Flag (unofficial): Red field, with shield 


coat of arms of Canada in fly; Union Jack in first quarter next to 


Descriptive. The boundaries of Canada are: On 
the East, Baffin Bay, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic; on the South, the Atlantic, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and,on the West 
Alaska and the Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all 
the Arctic islands in an area beginning half-way 
between Greenland and Baffin and extending west- 
ward to 141° longitude, which coincides approxi- 
mately with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
Canada, one of the longest of any country in the 
world, comprises 17,863 miles of mainland and 
41,809 miles of islands. The 3,986-mile boundary 
between Canada and the United States has been 
unfortified for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
,open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian dis- 
trict in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships 
to the south of it, and then plains sloping down to 
sea level in the East; the coastline of Newfound- 
land is rugged, particularly in the southwest; the 
mountains of New England extend north into 
Canada. 

Newfoundland and its dependency Labrador be- 
came the 10th province by referendum vote of 
July 22, 1949. 


Population. Canada’s population was estimated 
at 15,861,000 as of Mar. 1, 1956, compared with 
14,009,429 in the 1951 census. 

The population of the chief Canadian cities, 
(1951 census) follows: 


Montreal ...... 1,021,520 London ....... 95,343 
moronto ....... 675,754 Halifax 85,589 
Vancouver 344,833 Verdur ....... 77,391 
Winnipeg ...:. 235,710 Regina ...... ~ “t1,319 
Hamilton ..... 208,321 Saskatoon ..... 53,268 
Ottawa ....... 202,045 St. John’s 52,873 
Quebec ........ 164,016 Victoria ...... 51,331 
Edmonton 159,631 Saint John .... 50,799 
maigary......:. 129,060 Three Rivers .. 46,074 
Windsor ...... 120,049 Sherbrooke .... 50,543 


According to the 1951 census the population of 
Greater Montreal was 1,395,400; Greater Toronto, 
1,117,470; Greater Vancouver, 530,728; Greater 
Winnipeg, 354,069, 

An unofficial 1956 estimate of the population of 
Montreal placed it at 1,700,000. 

Based on the 1951 census there were 7,088,873 
males and 6,920,556 females. Population per square 
mile was 3.92. Of the males, 3,747,409 were single, 
3,141,754 were married, 186,595 were widowed, and 
13,115 were divorced. Of the females, 3,325,096 
were single, 3,119,824 were married, 456,753 were 
widowed, and 18,883 were divorced. 

The largest origins in Canada (1951) are as fol- 
lows: British Isles, 6,709,685; French 4,319,167; 
German 619,995; Ukrainian, 395,043; Scandinavian 
283,024; Netherlands 264,267; Polish 219,845; Jew- 
ish 181,670; Native Indian and Eskimo 165,607; 
Italian 152,245; Russian 91,279. 

Immigration to Canada in recent calendar years 
has been: (1951), 194,391; (1952), 164,498; (1953), 
168,868; (1954), 154,227; (1955), 109,946. 


Vital Statistics: In 1954 there were 435,142 live 
births, rate 28.7 per 1,000 pop.; 128,385 marriages 
(8.5 per 1,000); 124,520 deaths (8.2 per 1,000). 
Divorces numbered about 5,796 in 1955, 37.2 per 
100,000 pop. 

Ontario led in births with 136,261 (27.0 per 
1,000); marriages, 40,909 (8.9 per 1,000); and 
deaths, 44,515 (8.8 per 1,000). 


Resources and Industries. Canada is largely agri- 
cultural, although manufacturing industries now 
dominate the economic life of the nation. Increases 
in value of trade have made Canada the third 
leading trading nation of the world. The prin- 
cipal crops are wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
potatoes, roots, tobacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit 
products are enormous. The wool yield is large. 
_ Fisheries are subject to new methods of process- 
ing and are protected by conservation and govern- 
ment research. The annual catch of 2 billion Ibs. 
has a raw value of $80,000,000 and a market 
value of $164,000,000. The northwest Atlantic 
region provides two thirds of the take. Lobster, 


. Monetary unit: Dollar. 

cod, haddock, herring, smelts and sardines are the 
chief salt-water fish; whitefish, pickerel, trout, 
pike, saugers, tullibee and, above all, salmon, come 
from fresh-water. About 450 whales are caught 
annually. Meat and vitamin oils are important 
adiuncts. Frozen fillets increase values. 

Furs are a prolific source of income and the fox, 
mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, marten, fisher and 
nutria are raised commercially on large farms. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
petroleum, gold, and uranium; also copper, lead, 
nickel, platinum, silver, cobalt, zinc, coal, natural 
gas. Total value of mineral production increased 
from $474,602,059 in 1939 to an estimated $1,778,- 
398,272 in 1955. Petroleum recently has displaced 
gold as the leader in mineral value, its 1955 pro- 
visional value being $303,561,100. 

The great upsurge of base metal mining industry 
centers in the Quebec-Labrador regions, to which 
a 360-mi. railroad has been built, costing, with 
terminals, $250,000,000. New copper mines have 
been opened in the Chibougamau area and the 
Gaspe; iron-free asbestos has been found in the 
Ottawa Valley and Black Lake is being drained 
for open-pit asbestos mining. 
uranium-columbium are being developed. Iron 
sands at Natashquan on the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence require no underground mining. 

Nearly all uranium produced in Canada goes 
to the U. S. The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
reported, July, 1956, that Blind River, north of 
Lake Huron in Southern Ontario, ‘‘is developing 
into probably the most important uranium field 
in the world.’’ New mills are being built in the 
large Beaver Lodge area, Saskatchewan, and the 
Bancroft area in Eastern Ontario. 

Gold produced from primary sources in 1955 
totaled 4,556,400 fine oz., valued at $157,305;152, 
compared with 4,366,440 oz. valued at $148,764,611 
in 1954. Virtually all Canada’s newly mined 
bullion is sold to the Federal Government through 
the Royal Canadian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay 
Office in Vancouver. 

In 1955 Canada produced 584,000 tons of alu- 
minum, 19% of the world’s total. The Kitimat 
(B.C.) plant. of Aluminum Co. of Canada, is an 
expanding industry. Canada leads the world in 
production of newsprint, asbestos, nickel and 
platinum. 

Eighteen major groups of manufacturers and 
their gross value in 1954 were: 


Food and beverages ....>.........-. $ 3,527,928,000 
Tobacco and products .............. 225,957,000 
Rubber products ......-...+s+...-- 264,188,000 
Leather products «= ..0.-0 seoch anus 204,435,000 
PROX GOS Vi .2 ccs riagece, Waa ce oe 641,435,000 
Clothing fink. adsenee 638 932.000 
Knitting mills .... 146,675,000 
Wood products .. 1,228,510,000 
Paper products 1,629 857,000 
Printing, publishing, etc. ......... 578,602,000 
Iron and steel products ............ 1,933,617,000 


Transportation equipment 


1,718,802,000 
Non-ferrous metal products 


1,264,935,000 


Electrical apparatus, supplies ...... 863,942,000 
Non-metallic mineral products 428,462,000 
Petroleum and coal products 1,025,129,000 
Chemical and allied products . 921,103,000 
Miscellaneous ©... i).rs.4 .k. Seno den oe 255,260,000 
Total’ valve; 1054 “F's... Sy. oaeea ee $17,497,769 ,000 


The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
the greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 
tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
deep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 
large ocean steamers, 

The St. Lawrence Seaway, joint project of Can- 
ada and the United States, to be completed in 
1959, will enable ships to traverse the 2,350 mi. 
from Belle Isle at the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
to Duluth, Minn., at the head of the Great Lakes. 
See page 273. 7 

Telephones numbered 3,860,269 on Jan. 1, 1955, 
a rate of 25 to every 100 persons. Radio receivers 
numbered more than 2,300,000. There were 33 tele- 
vision stations compared with 26 in 1954. 

In civil aviation, passenger traffic increased to 
2,792,348 in 1954 from 2,724,432 in 1953 (2.5%). 
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Revenue miles flown were 61,582,481; revenue 
freight amounted to 109,299, 356 Ibs. One of 
the world’s most important airports is Gander, 
Newfoundland, operated by the government for 
trans-Atlantic airplanes. 

Of the 43,132 miles of single track operated by 
the steam railroads of Canada in 1954, 16,578 mi. 
were part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
other principal railways are now, in pursuance 
of the government policy of nationalization, in- 
cluded in the Canadian National Railway System, 
which has a trackage (1954) of 22,451 miles. In 
1954 the railways had $4,550,195,674 capital, gross 
earnings of $1,095,440,918, and operating expenses 
of $1,019,534,989. They carried 28,396,528 passen- 
gers and 143,194,840 short tons of freight. 

Life insurance in force at year’s end has been: 
(1949), $14,408,763,850; (1955), $25,451,571,045. 

Fire insurance, net claims incurred: (1949), 
$46,567,188; (1955), $77,787,419. 

Currency and Banking: The monetary unit of 
Canada is the dollar. 

The Bank of.Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament 1934. On Aug. 15, 
1938 it became wholly government owned, capital 
$5,000,000. It does not compete with chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. Its statement 
of March 31, 1956, showed assets and liabilities. of 
$2,404,732,053. Its interest rate was raised 14% to 
a@ record 314%, Aug. 10, 1956, to combat inflation. 

Commercial bank statements as of Mar. 31, 1956, 
compared with 1955 showed assets of $12,379,- 
708,000 against $11,527,591,000; liabilities of $12,- 
379,708,000 against $11,527,591,000; © deposits, 
$11,556,807,000 against $10,779,539,000. Post Office 
and Government Savings Bank Deposits were 
$36,164,460 against $36,780,667. Savings on deposit 
in Canada’s chartered banks, Mar. 31, 1956, were 
$6,256,937,000 (of which $5,790,824,000 were Per 
sonal savings), against $5,971, 553, 000 on Mar. 3 
1955. Call and short loans amounted to $237,177, G06 
on Mar. 31, 1956, against $197,133,000 in 1955. 

History and Government. Canada is an independ- 
ent and sovereign member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Like the United States it is a 
federation with provincial governments similar to 
the state governments and with Ottawa corre- 
sponding to Washington, D.C., as the federal capi- 
tal. The members of the Senate are nominated for 
life by summons of the Governor-General. The 
House of Commons is elected directly by the people 
for terms of five years, but the House may be 
dissolved before a term has expired. 

The Senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, Columbia 6. 

A general election was held Aug. 10, 1953, with 
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FEDERAL CABINET 
(By precedence: as of Sept. 1, 1956) 


Prime Minister and President of the Privy 
Council—Louis Stephen St. Laurent. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce and Minister 
of Defense Production—Clarence Decatur Howe. 
See of Agriculture—James Garfield Gar- 

ner. 

Minister of National Health and Welfare—Paul 
Joseph James Martin, 

Minister of National Revenue—James J. McCann. 

Minister of Labour—Milton Fowler Gregg. 

Secretary of State for External Affairs—Lester 
Bowles Pearson. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General— 
Stuart Sinclair Garson. 

q Minister of Public Works—Robert Henry Win- 
ers. 

Minister of Veterans ‘Affairs, and Postmaster 
General—Hugues Lapointe. 


Minister of Finance and Receiver-General—Wal- - 


ter Edward Harris. 

Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys— 
George Prudham. 

Minister of Fisheries—James Sinclair. 

Minister of National Defense—Ralph Osborne 
Campney. 

Solicitor General and Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate—William Ross MacDonald. 

Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—John 
Whitney Pickersgill. 

Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources—Jean Lesage. 

Minister of Transport—George Carlyle Marler. 

Secretary of State—Roch Pinard. 


Governor-General—Rt, Hon. Vincent Massey, C. 
H. (born Feb. 20, 1887), sworn in Feb. 28, 1952. 
British High Commissioner—Sir Archibald Nye. 


8,401,261 eligible to vote and 5,701,825 voting. 
The result was the 5th successive victory for the 
Liberal party of the Prime Minister, Louis S. St. 
Laurent, which won 171 seats in the House of 
Commons out of 265. The Liberal party pulled 49% 
of all votes. 

Canada conducts its own foreign relations 
through the Dept. of External Affairs. Seven high 
commissioners represent it in major units of the 
Commonwealth. It maintains 23 embassies, 10 lega- 
tions and 11 consulates, 9 of the latter in the 
United States. It is a member of United Nations, 
NATO, OEEC and Berlin military mission. In July, 
1950, Canada supported U.N. action in Korea with 
destroyers, air transports and an army brigade and 
stood with the U. S. in limiting fighting and nego- 
tiating peace along the final battle line. It has 
supported UN Korean Reconstruction Agency. 


Alberta, Land of Oil, Agriculture and Hydroelectric Power 


The province of Alberta is the great oil produc- 
ing region, providing 90% ofall oil produced 
in Canada. At the beginning of 1956 the province 
had 6,138 wells and 486 producers. Besides oil it 
has a vast quantity of natural gas, and in the 
Athabasca sands it has possibly the largest oil 
reserve in the world. 

Alberta’s oil boom began in 1914 when the first 
major oil strike occurred in the Turner Valley. 
The new era began in 1947 when Imperial Oil Co., 
Ltd., found the first big well at Leduc, with a 
reserve estimated at 250,000,000 bbls. In 1948 the 
Redwater field was found with an estimated re- 
serve of 500,000,000 bbl. Crude. oil production for 
1955, published ‘in 1956, reached 113,035,046 bbls., 
with a gross value to producers of $274, 245, 900. 
The Pembino oil field increased from 50 wells in 
1954 to 682 in 1955. 

The Trans-Mountain Oil Pipe Line from Alberta 
to British Columbia carries 100,000 bbls. a day, 
about 55% going to refineries in the state of 
Washington, U. S. A. The Inter-Provincial Pipe- 
line, 1,762 mi., from Redwater to Sarina, Ont., is 
moving toward 300,000 bbls. a day. 

Oil field gas, when not used, is returned to a 
reservoir. Alberta used over 96 billion cu. ft. of 
gas in 1955 and sent over 12 billion cu. ft. out of 
the province. New natural gas discoveries were 
made between Edson and Grand Prairie. 

Alberta is a major agricultural province. It 
suffers from overproduction of wheat, which must 
be stored. Mechanization and electrification of 
farms have contributed to greater production. 
The 1956 report showéd that Alberta planted 
5,700,000 acres of wheat, 3,700,000 of barley and 
2,700,000 of oats in 1955. There was a wheat 


crop of 135,000,000 bu., some of it ground into 
flour and exported. 

Production of live stock increased to a value 
of $127,000,000 with over 2,000,000 head of cattle 
and 1,600,000 of hogs. In 1955 there were 315,000 
milch cows; 89 plants produced creamery butter 
and 10 produced cheese. 

Southern Alberta has profited by irrigation, 
which’ benefits 770,738 acres watered by govern- 
ment projects and 76,000 irrigated privately. The 
aim is to irrigate 1,189,738 acres. The principal 
crops on this land are sugar beets and vegetables. 
Alberta grows mustard seed for export to pickle 
and salad dressing factories of the United States. 
Sugar refineries and food processing plants are 
increasing. 

Ten new power projects were under way at 
the start of 1956 and are expected to raise power 
capacity to 830,082 kws. Two new hydro-power 
plants have been completed in the Bow River 
basin at Pocaterra and Interlakes. The timber 
reserve on 60,000 sq. mi. of forest land is estimated 
at 11,700,000 board ft. of softwood and 5,200,000,- 
000 board ft. of hardwood. In 1955 Alberta cut 
430,000,000 board ft. A pulp mill development at 
Hinton, 128 mi. west of Edmonton, is expected to 
produce 420 tons daily of bleached sulphate pulp 
for kraft paper. A 2,000 acre town site will house 
the employees. 

Alberta, with 4 large national parks, considers 
tourism its third largest industry. Banff is the 
most famous of its parks, with Jasper, Waterton 
and Elk Island widely popular. Mountain streams 
have six varieties of trout and lakes are filled 
with pike, pickerel, goldeye, whitefish and Arctic 
grayling. 


Fenaith ts ened 


paid 

March 31, 1956, was $382,535,026. 

‘Three important measures are: Old Age Security 
Act, Old Age Assistance Act, Blind Persons Act. 
Basic payments or allowances are $40 per month. 
Both employers and employees contribute to un- 
employment insurance. The federal government 
contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the 


1955, benefit payments amounted to $1,132,053,619. 


$150 for each child eligible for family allowance. 


Education and Religion. Canada is officially bi- 
lingual, employing English and French. Enroll- 
ment in all educational institutions in Canada 
which include four types—provincially controlled 
schools, private schools, universities and colleges, 
and Dominion Indian schools, was 3,352,183 in the 
1953-54 school year. The census of 1951 gave the 
religious population as follows: 


Roman Catholic 
United Church of Canada ............ 2,867,271 


Church of England (in Canada) ,060,720 
Presbyterian SA EO 781,747 
RSE IG nis On. ate es san a eee ea E 
wo TO. NS Sa See ee . 
2 D0 Clo MiB A ne 204,836 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic ........... 190,831 
ut bie 12 (I er ry 172,271 
Ty 2 gigs says SS Sere 125,938 
Others, and not stated ................ 571,811 
=e oS SESS aan 14,009,429 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


All matters relating to defense are the responsi- 
bility of the Minister of National Defense. Under 
his direction the Chiefs of Staff for the Navy, the 
Army and the Air Force are responsible for the 
control and administration of their services. The 
chairman of the Defense Research Board is re- 
sponsible to the minister for defense research and 
related matters. 


Navy—The Royal Canadian Navy is administered 
by Naval Hq. in Ottawa through principal com- 
mands at Halifax, N. S., and Esquimalt, B. C., for 
the Regular Force, and a third command at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., for the R.C.N. (Reserve) naval divi- 
sions, located in 22 cities. 

On June 15, 1956, the Navy had 57 ships, exclud- 
ing auxiliaries, in commission and 42 in reserve, 
excluding 9 on loan to other government agencies 
and 3 on loan to Norway. There were 123 aircraft 
in naval service. Among the ships in commission 
were one light fleet carrier, one light cruiser, 12 
destroyer escorts, 10 modernized frigates, 8 coastal 
escorts, 8 coastal minesweepers, 1 Arctic patrol 
ship, 1 survey vessel, 1 apprentice training ship 
and 6 patrol craft. 

In fulfilment of Canada’s NATO commitments, 
RCN has 40 warships ready for the defense of 
coastal waters in the Canada-U. S. region and for 
the NATO naval forces under the control of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic (SACLANT). 

On May 31, 1956, there were 18,930 officers and 
meén in the Regular Force, RCN, and 5,936 in the 
Reserve Force. 


Army—The Canadian Army is administered by 


Army Ho.- at Ottawa through 5 command has. 
which direct 7 areas. 


Ont.; 14th Training Group, Winnipeg, Man. 
At the beginning of 1956 the RCAF had 41 squad- 
rons in service—29 regular and 12 auxiliary. Twelve 


Minis: 
nounced that three additional ‘ 
squadrons would be established in Canada for sup- 
port of the Air Defense System and 10 of the 
auxiliary squadrons would be taken out of the air 
defense role and given new duties. Six of these 
latter will be equipped with Sabres and will con- 
stitute a pool of partially trained fighter aircrew; 
one will provide a reserve of navigators and two 
will become aircraft control and warning squad- 
rons. 

The RCAF's part in Canada’s direct NATO con- 
tributions consists of the provision of 12 squadrons 
of Sabre-jet day fighters serving in France and 
Germany under the command of SACEUR, and the 
operation in Canada of the NATO Aircrew Train- 
ing Plan. Under this plan a total of 4,017 pilots 
and navigators from 10 other NATO nations had 
graduated by March 31, 1956, and a further 917 
trainees were on course. 

The strength of the RCAF (Regular) was 49,793 
and of the RCAF (Auxiliary) was 5,409, on May 
31, 1956. 


Mutual Aid—Canada’s Mutual Aid Program has 
provided military assistance to her NATO allies to 
an estimated total value of $1,275,000. 


Radar Installations—Canada is installing a 
transcontinental network of radars for civil-mili- 
tary air traffic control, capable of covering 400,000 
sq. mi, from Monckton, Seven Islands, Que., to 
Vancouver. The 40-ft. radar antenna will pick up 
aircraft up to 200 mi. at altitudes up to 70,000 ft. 
The radar is able to reduce storm noises that often 
interfere with aircraft echoes. Dual equipment and 
controls will be provided to take over functions if 
oe many radar fails. Installation will take 
un 1958. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (org. 1873) 
was formed to patrol the vast North West. Its 
work has been extended to all of Canada. In 1950 
it took over the Newfoundland Constabulary. Its 
hq. are at Ottawa, Ont. It has a uniformed per- 


sonnel of 4,700, a Marine Division and an Air 
Division. 


an 
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LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 

Area in square miles opulation 


— 


Land Water Total 1931 1941 


wioundland..... .-|St. John’ oe. o.% 147,994 7,370| 155,364 
PNemtonndind TB 2000 yh ae eas 40,560) 2)174| 42,734 8372/00 233 000 
Labrad 5, 4/200) 


Provinces, territories| Capitals 


é 30| 2071076 4°2 4914 
1,2537438| 51/465] 1,3047903 9316 12°028 
3,577,163|  268,611| 3,845,774!c10,376,786\c11,506,655|14,009,429 
(a) Year 1935; (b) Year 1945; (c) Excluding population of Newfoundland; (d) Estimated. 


CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE AND GRAND TOTAL 


— Ee OE eee 
Year Excess |Succes-;| Int. 
Endin Income | Sales, | Other |Customs| Excise Post | profits | sion from 


Total 

Mar. 3 Tax etc. Taxes Office tax duties | Invest.| Rey, 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000} $1.000| $1,000 
1950’. 1,272,650 | 571,457 ,436| 225,878 | 220,565 29,920 91,529|2,580, 141 
1951.. 1,513,136 | 686,768 4,938] 295,722 | 241, 0, 33,599 ,529)3,112,536 
1952.. 2,161,373 | 885,928 5,596| 346,3 217,94 104,610 38,208) 117,622|3,980,909 
1953.. 2,473,790 | 841,890] 13,040) 389,442 | 241,360 | 111,9 38,07 f 4,360,823 
54 2,432,604 | 883,357) 14,442] 407, 226,732 | 110,953 39,138) 151,858|4,396,320 
1955....| 2,265,297 | 824,205] 15,481] 397,228 | 226,458 | 131,280 44,768) 133,486/4,123,513 
1956!...| 2,282,000 | 900,000] 16,000] 475,000 | 245,000 | 136 5, 147,000|4,385,400 


The total includes other unenumerated items. 1Estimates. 


CHIEF AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
enteneet Old Paid Grand 


age Family |Unemp.| Na-_ |Military to total 
Fiscal public ne allow- | insur- | tional pen- | Public Post rov- | expen- 
year debt sions! ance ance |defense| sions works | office nces diture 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1.000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
1950...| 439,816) 93,189] 297,514]  45,118/ 384,879] 96,049] 67,058; 82,640 19,170;2,448,616 
1951...| 425,218] 1035169] 309:465| 52,938] 782,457| 95,577) 73,646) 91,781 18,735|2,901,242 
1952 432,423 i 320,458 53,845|1,415,474| 103,703 77,544 7,973 20,108|3,732,875 
1953 451.340| 345,241) 334,198)  56,168)1,882,418) 127.053) 81, 105,553| 20,108}4,337,276 
1954 6,062] ~ 362,17. 350,11 57,919|1,805,915| 127,580) 114,957) 113.582 20,108 |4,350,522 
1955 477,915| 377,380 59,940|1,665,969| 128,800) 130,781} 123,611 


i 380| 366,466 3; 4004275, 
1956?..! 490, 900] 396,000' 382,400] 61,00011,740,300 130,600! 140,000| 126.500} 20,400!4,437,100 
National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also Civil Goyern- 
ment air cperations). Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total includes other 
unenumerated items. 
dIncludes old age security, old age assistance, pensions to blind persons, and disabled persons 
allowances. 


2Estimates. ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 
Year Per Year Per 
ending Assets Net debt capita ending Assets Net debt capita 
March 3 taxation ||March 31 taxation 
is Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ~ Dollars 
5,174,269,643]11,776,134,152| 189.98 1953... 6,756,756,543 11,162, bevy 269} 277.03 
06,147,047 11,644,609,199| 172.26 LOS sos 6,807 ,252,438 11,115.937,064 270.86 
5,489,992,080|11,433,314,948| 203.13 L955 raw 6,688,411,310/11,263,080,154| 248.33 
6,072,387,129]11,185,281,546] 261.10 1956!.....| 7,740,100,000/11,314,809,000| 255.95 
1 tes. 
~ estima U. §.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 
Exports to U. S. ine 
eS ee rom 
ag ete | Canadian Foreign | Total U.S: 
20,987,630 29,472,453 2,050,460,083 2,130,475,929 
3907 874.594 36,237,367 2,333,911,961 2,812,927,298 
2,306,954.938 42,089,466 2'349, *404 2'976,962.332 
2,418,914,783 44,136,687 2,463, "051, °470 3,221,214,416 
27317,152,877 50,285,670 2) 367, "438,547 2'961,379,507 
SA 2,559,342,842 52,838,702 2; 612,181,544 3,452'178,338 
EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 
Imports Exports 
aaa. =~ Canadian Foreign 
Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Total 


52,719,599|3,174,253,138|3,118,386,551| 38,686,122 
10'552'078|4,084,856,478|3,914,460.376|  48,923,939)3,963,384.315 
87,585,272 |4,030,467,653|4,301,080,679|  54,878,985/4,355,959, 664 
3'417'960,343| 1,964,870, 187 |4,382,830,430/4,117,405,882| 55, 195,233/4.172,601,115 

: 81852224 |47093,196,338|3,881,271,854|  65,644,868|3,946,916,722 


3 
3637, rercyl ,074,915,404/4, *127, 370, 035/4,281,784,253 69,499,483 |4,351,283,736 


1,5. 
1,9 
Neate aia 118 
1,9 
1,7 


Merchandise exports to 


Merchandise imports from United Kingdom 

United Kingdom _ (Canadian _ Produce only) 
; (213,449 || 1953..... nf 391,388 || 1950...... 469,910. 489-910-011 | fc onaeneas 1665,232.000 
| 120.081 515 1954.5..:. 392'471,571 || 1951....-- 631.460, O54 | {One se 1653.407.900 


359,757,123|| 1955.....- | 3 530,822 || 1952...... 745,845,390 || 1955...... '769,312,648 


“ 


? 


azite 
took rapid strides after the end of World War I 
and factories were established for the manufacture 


ite, rubber goods, and flour milling. 

Several hydroelectric plants are projected. The 
multi-purpose plant at Gal Oya has a capacity of 
10,000 kws. and will irrigate 120,000 acres. 

Principal agricultural products are tea, rubber, 
coconuts, rice, cacao, cinnamon, citronella, tobacco. 


History and Government. Ceylon was known to 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane (copper- 
colored). It was first settled by colonists from the 
vyaliey of the Ganges in India who immigrated 
about 543 B.C. and whose descendants, the Sin- 
halese, still form three-fourths of the population. 
Descendants of Tamil immigrants from Southern 
India account for one-tenth of the population. 
Parts of the maritime areas were occupied in turn 
by the Portuguese in 1505 and by the Dutch in 
1658. The British annexed the island to the presi- 
dency of Madras, India in 1796 and it became a 
Crown colony in 1802. Universal suffrage was 
granted in 1931 and a new constitution on the 
British mode! in 1946. Ceylon was granted full 
Dominion status Feb. 4, 1948. At the conference 
oi Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London, 
July, 1956, Ceylon served notice of intention to 
become a republic but remain in the Common- 
Wealth. 

The constitution provides for a parliament com- 
posed of a Senate, with 30 members, and a House 
of Representatives, with 101 members. The ad- 
ministration of the island is in the hands of the 
Cabinet of Ministers, headed by the Prime Minis- 
ter and responsible to the legislature. 

In general elections in April, 1956, the People’s 
United Front coalition won control from the 
Government party of Sir John Kotelawala. Prime 
Minister: Solomon W.R.D. Bandaranaike, ap- 
pointed Apr. 12, 1956. 


Education and Religion. All education is free in 
government schools from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, under a postwar plan (Oct. 1, 1945) which 
was also adopted by 203 assisted schools. All types 
of schools, including English, bi-lingual, Sinhalese 
and Tamil, are included in the plan. The majority 
of the population belongs to the Buddhist faith. 


Defense. The Prime Minister and the British 
government agreed in London, July 10, 1956, to 
arrange ior Ceylon to take over the naval base at 
Trincomalee and the RAF air station at Katuna- 
yaxe, in turn granting the British the right to 
these facilities for communications, movement 
and storage; the British to provide assistance at 
the request of Ceylon for expansion, development 
and training of Ceylon armed forces. 


SORTS Atanas cacuctes eae iS 860,523 
Watley <3. Ta. <cpheates deme +660 207 
Perlis ot. ose aaa 310 81,000 
Kelantan: 5... soak tee 5,750 487,635 
Trengyand) (..55<<Sesn5..- 5,050 246,199 


The area of Penang is 400 square miles, popula- 


tion (1952), 503,789. Malacca's area is 640 square 
miles, population (1952), 278,340. 

Its mixed population is approximately divided: 
50% Malays, 40% Chinese, 14% Indians, Pakistani 
and others. 


being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, . a 
Caommg eel and nepah an palm. Rubber trees 
were 


Brazil. 

The Malay states are the world’s richest source 
of tin, centering in the Kinta valley in the state 
of Perak, supplying about one-third of the total 
world’s supply. Refined in smelters in Penang and 
Singapore, Straits tin is at least 99.87% pure. 

Each state in the Federation is governed by its 
native ruler subject to the advice of the British 
High Commissioner, except in religious matters. 
The central government comprises an executive 
council headed by the High Commissioner and a 
federal legislative council. 

Following an amendment to the constitution in 
1954, providing for increased popular rule, voters 
chose 52 of the legislature’s.98 members, July 27, 
1955. Chief Minister: Tengku (Prince) Abdul 
Rahman, Alliance party. 

An agreement signed Feb. 8, 1956, visualized 
Dominion status by August, 1957, and provided 
for transfer of internal control to Malayan minis- 
ters, a constitution draft, and recommendations 
to noe native commissions in full authority July 
1, 1957. 

Communist-inspired harassment has hampered 
progress since World War I. 


SINGAPORE 


Singapore, an island 27 miles long and 14 miles 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, off the 
Malay peninsula, was the capital and chief port 
of the former Straits Settlements. It now is a 
separate Crown Colony, with a colonial governor 
and a Legislative Assembly which has broad pow- 
ers under a new constitution effective Feb. 8, 1955. 
It seeks complete self-government. 

Singapore just misses being the southernmost 
point of Asia by a half-mile water channel. The 
Johore Causeway joins it with the mainland and 
affords through train service between Bangkok and 
Singapore. It is at the funnel point of the Strait 
of Malacca, which extends between the Malay 
Peninsula and the island of Sumatra, the great 
water highway between India and China. 

Singapore has a polyglot population of which 80 


per cent is Chinese. The population (1954) is 
1,165,129. 
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F Other Asiatic Possessions 


‘ Aden, a Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula on 
the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Red 
Sea with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 
and 112,000 square miles including protectorate 
areas. The population of the Colony proper (est., 
1953) was 150,000; for the entire Protectorate, 
800,000. It is the principal commercial center for 
the Arabian peninsula, producing cigarettes and 
salt. It is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. A $126,000,000 
refinery near the port, completed in 1954, is one of 
the world’s largest, daily capacity of 120,000 bbls. 


Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 


Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
state under British protection and are described 
under Saudi Arabia. 


Cyprus, a Crown Colony, is the third largest 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, 40 miles south of 
Turkey, -60 miles west of Syria, and 240 miles 
north of Egypt. Area is 3,572 sq. mi., and 
population (est., 1953), 509,000. It has been ad- 
ministered by England since 1878; first under an 
agreement with Turkey, then by annexation, 1914. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. Turkish customs and laws prevail. 

Cypriotes long have opposed British rule. The 
legislative council was suspended in 1931 because 
of agitation for union with Greece. The Turkish 
minority, about 100,000, resists Greeks’ claims, 
citing the island’s historical background, proximity 
and strategic value to the homeland. Great 
Britain offered a measure of home rule in 1956, 
short of complete self-determination, but negotia- 
tions failed. Widespread terrorism in 1955-56 
necessitated disciplinary measures, including de- 
portation of Makarios III, Archbishop of Cyprus 
and political and spiritual leader of the patriotic 
Greek ‘“‘enosis’’ movement, Mar. 9, 1956. Turkey 
also rejected in July, 1956 a proposed Cypriote 
referendum on self-determination. 

The island is mainly agricultural, with wheat, 
barley, vetches, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
products. Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 
Mineral production includes copper concentrates, 
iron pyrites and asbestos. 

Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 


British North Borneo, a Crown Colony, occupies 
the northern part of the large island of Borneo in 
the Eastern Archipelago. It has an area 
of 29,500 sa. mi. and a population (1951 census) of 
333,752, including 241,831 natives, 949 Europeans, 
74,315 Chinese. Included is the island of Labuan, 
area 35 sq. mi., population (1951), 8,784, which 
was united with North Borneo, July 15, 1946, after 
the Straits Settlements were dissolved. Exports 
are mainly rubber, copra, timber, tobacco, fire- 
wood, cutch, fish and hemp. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated 
1951), 46,000. The Seria oil field, largest in the 
Commonwealth, turns out 5,000,000 metric tons 
per year. 

Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the northwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and the 
China Sea. Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 
area 50,000 square miles. Its population (est. 1954) 
is 605,000. The capital is Kuching. The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber, 
petroleum. . 

Hong Kong is a Crown Colony, acquired in 1841, 
lying at the mouth of the Canton River 90 miles 
south of Canton, China. The island is 11 miles 
long, with an area of 32 square miles. Total area 
of the colony, including the New Territories and 
the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is 
391 square miles. The population (estimated, 1953) 
is 2,250,000, including many refugees from Com- 
munist China, and less than 10,000 British. 

Hong Kong is an important British naval station 
and one of the greatest trans-shipment ports in 
the world. 


Union of South Africa 
UNIE VAN SUID AFRIKA 


Capitals: Pretoria and Cape Town. Area: 472,733 
sq. mi. Population (Govt. est. 1956): 13,915,000. 


Flag: three horizontal stripes, orange, white and 
blue; in the center of the white stripe the former 
Orange Free State flag flanked by the Union Jack 
and the Transvaal Vierkleur. Monetary unit: 
South African pound (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. The Union of South Africa, an 
independent state associated with the British 
Comrmonwealth of Nations, occupying the southern 
portion of Africa, includes the former colonies of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. 


Area Pop. 
Province Sq. Mi. 1956 Capital 
Transvaal ...... 110,450 5,346,000 Pretoria 
C. of Good Hope 277,169 4,804,000 Cape Town 
Orange Fr. State 49,647 1,156,000 Bloemfontein 
Natal <2. 2c. 35, 2,609,000 Pietermaritz- 
[burg 


In 1956 the white, European origin population 
was 2,907,000, the non-European was about 11,000,- 
000, including about 421,000 East Indians and over 
9,306,000 of native Bantu stock. 

The capital of the Union is Pretoria, although 
the Union’s legislature meets in Cape Town. The 
largest cities are Johannesburg and Cape Town. 

Resources and Industries. The Transvaal and 
Natal have land suitable for growing cotton. Corn 
is the largest farm crop. Wheat, tobacco, tea, 
sugar cane, citrus fruits, butter and cheese are 
major products and merino wool has a larger ex- 
port value than diamonds. 

South Africa is the richest gold and diamond 
country in the world, and one of the ri in 
uranium. A number of uranium plants are in op- 
eration and more than 26 gold mines are approved 
for uranium production. Approximately 35% of 
the world’s supply of gold originates there. Gold 
production in 1955 was a record 14,602,267 fine oz., 
worth $511,714,518. 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, plati- 
num, salt, talc, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 

Ten international airlines maintain regular 
services. 

History and Government. The Union was formed 
by act of the British parliament, effective May 31, 
1910, 8 years after the British defeated the inde- 
pendent republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State in the Boer War (1899-1902). The na- 
tions were settled by emigrants from Cape Colony, 
mostly of Dutch extraction, in the Great Trek of 
1831 and later. After gold was discovered in 1886 
the Boers faced repeated difficulties from the Uit- 
lander (Outlanders) and the wildcat Jameson raid 
against the gold-bearing ridge, the Witwatersrand, 
at Johannesburg in 1896 increased the tension. The 
Boer War made a hero of Paul Kruger (“Oom 
Paul’’) pres. of the Transvaal, who died in exile, 
1904. After brief existence as a Crown Colony the 
Transvaal was incorporated in the Union. 

The Governor General is appointed. Dr. E. G. 
Jansen is the incumbent. The parliament has a 
Senate and a House of Assembly. An elective Pro- 
vincial Council meets in each of the 4 provinces. 
The predominance of the older Dutch strain (Afri- 
kaans) has fostered a policy of separation of the 
races, called Apartheid, which restricts residence 
and voting privileges of the non-white groups. It 
aims to guide the Indians, the mixed group called 
Coloreds, and the Natives (mostly Bantu), the 
largest population segment, toward self-realiza- 
tion in their own individual spheres. In 1956 the 
government validated a constitutional amendment 
giving 1,281,000 Coloreds the right to vote for 4 
Assembly members to represent their interests 
and removed 45,000 of their number from the 
common electoral roll. Opposition to Apartheid 
is vigorous. 

The National Party government was returned 
to power in 1948 and in 1954 when it won 94 
seats and increased its majority to 29. 

Prime Minister: Johannes G. Strijdom, Nation- 
alist, elected Nov. 30, 1954, succeeding Dr. Daniel 
F, Malan. 

Education and Religion. There are nine universi- 
ties—Cape Town. Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand, 
Pretoria, Natal, Bloemfontein, Grahamstown, Pot- 
chefstroom, Univ. of South Africa (Pretoria), ay- 
erage enrollment exceeding 20,000 students. Pri- 
mary education is free to all citizens and compul- 
sory for European children over seven years of age. 

Dutch Protestant churches predominate, with 
Anglicans and Methodists next among Europeans. 
English and Afrikaans are official languages. 

Defense. The defense system makes every white 
citizen between 17 and 60 years of age eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
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tin) 


25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
fae Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 
Royal pee mete Force, or a Rifle Commando 

er a period of four years. 
ov The Naval Service is being strengthened. The 
Navy includes two destroyers, three frigates, and 
@ number of anti-submarine, harbor defense, mine- 
sweeping and smaller vessels. The air force also 
is expanding, using the most modern equipment. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 

South-West Africa occupies the Atlantic coast 
from’ the Orange River to Angola and from the 
Atlantic to Bechuanaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
It was seized by Germany in 1884 and surrendered 
to the Union of South Africa in 1915. The League 
of Nations gave it as a mandate to the Union, 
which since has refused to accept a U.N. trustee- 
ship. It has 317,725 sq. mi., and population (est., 
1954) of 447,000, including fewer than _ 50,000 
Europeans. The registered voters choose 18 mem- 
bers of their Legislative Assembly and 6 members 
to sit in the House of the U. of S-A, while 4 Sena- 
tors are appointed to the Union Senate. Wind- 
hoek is the capital. Among the native races are the 
Hottentots, Hereros, Bushman and Bantu tribes. 
Cattle and other livestock, butter, cheese are pro- 
duced, diamonds, lead, zinc and vanadium con- 
centrates are exported. 


Central African Federation 


The Central African Federation was established 
by Act of Parliament, March 24, 1953, and became 
effective Aug. 1, 1953. It affects Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Northern Rho- 
desia and Southern Rhodesia have a governor, an 
executive council and a legislature; Nyasaland is a 
protectorate. 

The Federation has an estimated area of 488,060 
sq. mi., and a population (est. 1954) of 6,876,600, 
including 6,630,000 Africans, 220,200 Europeans, 
and others. The topography is generally elevated, 
without outlet to the sea, but containing water- 
sheds of large rivers and lakes. 

Under the constitution, approved by the Queen 
Aug. 1, 1953, the Federation will have virtual 
self-governing status and each of the three terri- 
tories will retain status on local matters. The 
federal parliament consists of 35 elected members, 
including two native representatives from each 
state. The Prime Minister is Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
founder of the federation movement. 

Railway systems of the states are connected and 
also linked with that of the Union of South Africa 
in the South, the Belgian Congo and Angola line 
in the North, and in the East with the Beira Rail- 
way which ruus 200 mi. through Mozambique. The 
states have common radio, airways and statistical 
services. The Federation produces copper, asbes- 
tos, gold, zinc, lead, cobalt, hides, meat, wood, 
textiles, tea and tobacco. The monetary unit is the 
Southern Rhodesian pound. 

A three-year program of economic development 
to cost $210,000,000 was announced in 1954, 
encompassing hydroelectric projects, railways, 
aviation and social welfare. Rhodesia University 
College, open to all races, was authorized to be 
built in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, with a 
British grant of £1,250,000. 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
Southern Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese Hast Africa on the East and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the West. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (es- 
timated 1953) is 2,259,900 and includes 158,500 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
cultural country. Salisbury is the capital. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
Southern Africa. The chasm itself has the form of 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 354 feet 
high by 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
the two parallel walls. David Livingstone found the 
yee ed eet eae to Cairo Ry. crosses below 
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Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
of the South Africa Company, 1889-1924, when the 
office of governor was established with an execu~ 
tive council and subsequently a legislative council. 

Its area is 290,323 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi River to the Belgian Congo and 
Tang: Territory. The country is mostly high 
plateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
farming and grazing. The population is esti- 
mated (1954) at 2,071,800, including 56,000 Euro- 
peans. The country is rich in minerals, including 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium, manganese. 


N; Protectorate, until 1907 British Cen- 
tral. Africa, is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 
as far as the Zambesi-River. Its area is 47,404 
square miles including 10,575 of water, with a 
population (est. 1954) of 2,529,800. Tea, wheat, 
cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Outside the Union of South Africa, under a High 
Commissioner appointed by the Queen and respon- 
sible to the Secy. of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions. Under him three Resident Commissioners 
adminster the following territories: 


Basutoland, colony, with 11,716 square miles, and 
a population (est. 1951) of 555,390, lies in South 
Africa northeast from the Cape Province on an 
elevated plateau. Stock raising is most important. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals. 

It is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
the country. White people may not own land. 


Bechuanaland Protectorate, area 294,020 square 
miles, population of 294,000 including 2,320 Euro- 
peans and 1,804 Asiatics and colored persons, is 
in the middle of Southern Africa, between South- 
west Africa and the Union of South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Cattle raising and dairying are the 
chief industries. 


Swaziland Protectorate, with 6,704 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1951) of 184,000, lies at the 
Southeast side of the Transvaal in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
butter and livestock. Some gold is exported. 


British West Africa 
GOLD COAST STATE 


In elections held in June, 1954, a new virtually 
self-governing state was formed composed of the 
former Gold Coast colony, Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories, and Togoland. Its total area is 91,843 
square miles, population (est. 1954), 4,125,000. It 
adopted a constitution and named an all-native 
legislative assembly. Pending reaching dominion 
status, it has complete home rule. Accra is the 
capital. Prime Minister is Kwame Nkrumah, whose 
Convention People’s party won 71 of the assembly’s 
104 seats in 1954 and 1956. The assembly voted 
Aug. 3, 1956, 72 to 0 to press for full sovereignty 
within the British Commonwealth. 


The Gold Coast, a former Colony and Protecto- 
rate, lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 334 miles. 
Its area is 78,802 square miles (including Ashanti 
and the Northern Territories). The population 
(est. 1952) is 3,089,000. 

Manganese output averages 70,000 tons per 
month, second only to the USSR. Much gold is 
found and aluminum ore reserves are great. 


Ashanti and the Northern Territories lie to the 
north of the Gold Coast proper. These territories 
have enormous wealth in their forests, and the 
cultivation of cacao and rubber is being fostered. 
The chief exports are cacao, gold and diamonds. 
The area of Ashanti is 24,379 square miles and 
population (census 1948), 823,672. The area of 
Northern Territories is 30,486 square miles. Popu- 
lation (census 1948), 1,077,138. 


Togoland, east of the Gold Coast Protectorate, 
is a former German Colony, divided by mandate of 
the League of Nations between Great Britain and 
France, and now held under trusteeship from the 
United Nations. British portion has 13,041 square 
miles and 410,000 population (est., 1952), 


_ Nigeria, largest British colonial territory, lies 
in Western Africa, between Cameroon and Daho- 
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mey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. The hinter- 
land stretches back 600 miles to French West 
Africa. The tin and lead industries are old and 
valuable. Railroad development has been rapid be- 
cause of the mines. The chief exports are, tin, 
palm oil, palm kernels, cotton lint, cocoa, hides 
and skins, columbite, rubber and peanuts. 

Its area is approx. 373,250 square miles and 
population (1954) of 31,800,000. 

The federation is a colony and protectorate, 
with a Governor-General, Council of Ministers and 
a eae Each region has its own executive 
council. . 


British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
tion (est. 1953), 1,441,000, lies between British 
Nigeria and the French Cameroons in Western 
Africa. Once part of the former German colony 
Kamerun, the eastern and larger part of which 
went to France after World War I, the Cameroons 
now is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
geria. It is a region of fertile soils. Chief exports 
are cocoa, bananas, rubber and palm kernels, 


Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the French colony, Senegal and a 10-mile 
wide strip of territory on each side of the river. 
Colony and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
sq. mi. and a population (census 1952), 250,160. 
Bathurst, on St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. 


Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, lies on 
the west coast of Africa for 210 miles, between 
French Guinea and Liberia. In its capital, Free- 
town, it has one of the finest seaports in West 
Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval coal- 
ing station. The colony has been in British posses- 
sion since 1788. The hinterland forms the British 
protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony and 
protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the population 
is est. at 2,000,000. 

The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. 


British East Africa 


Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean Northeast to Somal- 
iland, North to Ethiopia, West to Uganda, and 
South to Tanganyika. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (est. 1954), 5,947,000, largely 
mative. The capital is Nairobi. 

The northern three-fifths is arid. Most economic 
production is centered in the South, a low coastal 
area and a plateau varying from 3,000 to 10,000 
feet. Five million acres in the Highlands are re- 
served to Europeans. The main products are coffee, 
tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products, timber, and 
minerals. Since 1953 Kenya has been the scene of 
terroristic activities of the Mau Mau, an oath- 
bound unit of the Kikuyu, Meru, and Embu tribes, 
which killed natives who opposed its attempts to 
oust white rule. Since 1954 British troops have 
tracked down the Mau Mau--and those of the 
Kikuyu who supplied them. Death was prescribed 
for those associating with terrorists, possessing 
unlawful weapons or attending oathtaking cere- 
monies. More than 60,000 terrorists and sympa- 
thizers were jailed or detained. 


The Uganda Protectorate lies to the West of 
Kenya with the Sudan on the North, Beigian 
Congo on the West, and Tanganyika on the South. 
Its territory includes part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
Lake Kioga and Lake George. and part of Lake 
Albert, also the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the 
Sudan. 

Uganda has 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
square miles of water. The population (1953) is 
5,343,000, largely native. Victoria is the second 
largest fresh-water lake, exceeded only by Lake 
Superior. Cotton, coffee, oil seeds, tin ore, hides, 
ivory, sugar and tobacco are produced. 


Tanganyika, a Trust Territory administered by a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa, and was taken 
by the British in 1918, the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, and the Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It 
reaches from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and 
Lake Nyasa to Victoria Nyanza. A constitutional 
advancement in 1955 gives parity representation in 
the Legislative Council to British, Africans and 
Asians. 

The area is 362,688 square miles, and population 
(ést, 1954), 8,196,000. 


The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. Diamonds, 
lead, gold, salt, tin, tungsten and mica are found. 


British Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 
Square miles, and 640,000 population, mostly Mo- 
hammedans, is in Northeast Africa on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the South and West and 
Somaliland on the East. The chief port is Berbera 
and the products skins, resin, gum, goats and sheep. 


Islands East of Africa 


Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
Square miles, 23 miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established in 
1890 by agreement with Germany and France. 
Helgoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the goyern- 
ment. The population of the Protectorate, in- 
cluding Pemba, (est. 1953) is 274,000. The people 
are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply from 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product. Coconuts and copra are 
important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, rope, soap, 
oil, jewelry and mats are the principal manu- 
factures. 


Indian Ocean Possessions 


Mauritius, an island’ in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1954) of 555,536, including 
dependencies. Port Louis is the capital. 

The main industry is sugar. Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. Rodrigues (42 sq. mi.) and Diego 
Garcia (Oil Islands) are chief dependencies. 


Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1954) of 39,900, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaiing station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. 


Atlantic Ocean Possessions 


St. Helena, an island 1,200 miles off the West 
coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and population 
(est. 1953) of 4,900. Flax, lace making and the ex- 
port of lily bulbs to England are the chief indus- 
tries. After Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at 
Waterloo the British exiled him to St. Helena, 
where he lived from Oct. 16, 1815, to his death, 
May 5, 1821. He was buried there until 1840, when 
his remains were transferred to Paris. 


Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area. 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1953), 168. 


Tristan de Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South America, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
About 280 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
livelihood there. The island is an important me- 
teorological and radio station. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Capital: Canberra. Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 
Popuiation (govt. estimate 1956), 9,400,000. Flag: 
Blue ground, with Union Jack in top corner of 
hoist above large seven-pointed star; Southern 
Cross constellation on fly. Monetary unit: Aus- 
tralian pound (U.S. $2.24). 


Descriptive. The continent of Australia is situ- 
ated between 10° 41’ and 39° 8’ (or including Tas- 
mania 43° 39’) south latitude and 113° 9’ to 
153° 39’ east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with 
the Indian Ocean on the West, and the South 
Pacific Ocean on the East and South, 

Geologically one of the oldest continents, 
Australia is the most level and regular in outline, 
with a great plateau extending over half the con- 
tinent; a central basin and coastal plains. The 
Great Dividing Range runs down the east coast 
from Northern Queensland to Tasmania. Peaks 
vary from 4,000 ft. to Mt. Kosciusko (7,328 ft.) 
in New South Wales. The northern third lies 
within the tropics, the other two-thirds within 
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rate zone, but because of its position and 
ena 4 fort) Australia has a more temperate cli- 


mate than other regions in the same latitudes. 


The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations, June, 1955: 


i EWE CS tan olpicietn air om 309,433 3,490,520 
Nintoriee apie hae Ma calece tae 87,884 2,523,014 
ucensiand .........2000..-. 670,500 1,344,706 
South Australia ........... 380,070 819,614 
Western Australia ......... 975,920 658,483 
TE Gt 9b) Oot Gy me Beer eee 26,215 314,710 
Northern Territory ........ 523,620 17,563 
Australian Capital Territory 939 32,424 

2,974,581 9,201,034 


The state capitals are: New Scuth Wales, Syd- 
ney; Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; 
South Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, 
Perth; Tasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; 
Capital Terr., Canberra. 

Home of the kangaroo, Australia also is the 
habitat of other strange fiora and fauna: the 
koala, or living Teddy Bear, which obtains its 
only moisture from eucalyptus leaves; the platy- 
pus, one of the only two creatures which lay 
eggs and nourish their young with milk; the wom- 
bat; Tasmanian devil; dingo; a mole that is blind, 
deaf and dumb; barking and frilled lizards; fish 
that breathe, and others. 

In the North are to be seen the best specimens 
of the aboriginal tribes. They are the most 
primitive of all peoples, entirely nomadic, mak- 
ing fire with sticks, throwing boomerangs, and 
killing game with spears. 

Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 
days of settlement a primary producing country, 
Australia has become also one of the world’s most 
highly industrialized nations. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual clip of more than 1.4 billion lbs. 
Australia produces. 29% of the world’s wool, 57% 
of its merino wool. The continent also is one of 
the world’s largest wheat producers (188,000,000 
bu. in 1955); about one-third is exported. Other 
important primary industries are sugar, wine, 
fruit, vegetables, grains, minerals, including ura- 
nium, gold, coal, copper, iron, silver, tin, and zinc. 

Principal manufactures include iron and steel, 
textiles, electrical and radio equipment, drugs, 
chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, cloth- 
ing, motor cars and engines, aircraft and ships. 

Australia’s main exports are food and wool. Main 
imports: Metals, textiles, machinery, paper and 
drugs (United Kingdom); metals, machinery, pa- 
per and timber (Canada); machinery, tobacco, oil, 
drugs, optical and surgical instruments, paper 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton, 
linen, sacks and hessian (Asia). 

Pan American Airways is one of the 8 interna- 
tional airlines serving Australia. 

Foreign trade (in pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1953 510,500,000 850,700,000 
1954 755,000,000 152,392,000 
1955 865,000,000 302,000,000 


History and Government. Australia has been set- 
tled since 1788. The Commonwealth, proclaimed 
Jan, 1, 1901, is a self-governing member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations and is governed on the 
federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

In general elections, Dec. 10, 1955, the Liberal- 
Country party coalition retained power, holding 75 
of the 124 Representatives seats, and 30 of the 60 
Senate posts. Government policy is designed to 
encourage private enterprise and strengthen Aus- 
tralia’s relations with the British Commonwealth 
and the United States. Australia has cooperated 
with the Colombo Plan; is a member of Southeast 
Asia Treaty Org.; signed the Pacific Security 
Treaty (1951) and the Pacific Charter (1954) and 
has a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement with 
the United States since 1951. 

The Governor-General is Sir William Slim, ap- 
pointed Sept. 2, 1952. The Prime Minister is Robert 
G. Menzies. 

Pension acts provide for payments of old age and 
invalid pensions; also cover the blind, the unem- 
ployed, victims of tuberculosis and in some cases 
to dependents of former soldiers, 

A maternity act provides for the Payment of 
a bonus for every child born in Australia, Social 
security for children include child endowment pay- 
ments for children under 16, 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory. There are 9 universities and two uni- 
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begun in 1950, involving all three services, iS 
ing overall strength. of over 190,000 men. Under 
the National Service Act, 1951, compulsory mili- 
tary training for 18-year-old men was inaugu- 
rated. The armed forces, including permanent and 
citizen forces, in 1955 comprised:.army, 110,983; 
navy 21,833; air, 28,654. 

The fleet consists of 2 light carriers, 2 cruisers, 
9 destroyers, 15 frigates, 28 minesweepers and 
other craft. Additional ships in all categories are 
under construction. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


The jointly administered Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea, originally two separate territories, is 
governed by a 1949 Act placing New Guinea under 
the U.N. Trusteeship system, but retaining the 
status of Papua as a Crown territory. It has a 
Legislative Council of 29 members and an Execu- 
tive Council of about 9 appointed by the Governor- 
General. Principal products: copra, cacao, rubber. 

Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea, north from Australia. Area, 90,540 
sq. mi.; population (est. 1954), 488,396, including 
6,313 non-indigenous. 

Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island and includes important nearby island 
groups: New Britain, New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismarck Archipelago; Bougain- 
ville, 3,880 square miles; 220 square miles, 
and smaller islands of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population (est. 1954) of 1,195,307 
and non-indigenous population of 11,442. 

Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1914. It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
(1953), 1,160. The soil is very fertile and is 
suitable for the cultivation of citrus fruits, bana- 
nas and coffee. 

Nauru Island, 166° 55’ E. Long., 32 mi. south of 
the Equator, formerly German, mandated by the 


League of Nations to the British Empire, was- 


placed under U.N. jurisdiction as a trust territory 
Oct. 22, 1947, administered by Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight 
Square miles; its population (1954) is 3,517. It 
has valuable phosphate deposits. 

Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Australia May, 1934. 

Cocos Islands, 27 small coral islands in the 
Indian Ocean 1,300 miles northwest of Australia, 
formerly administered from Singapore, are im- 
portant for aviation use. 

Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
1933. It claims 2,472,000 sq. mi. of territory south 
of 60th parallel S. Lat. and 160th-45th meridians 
E. Long. except the French-claimed Adelie Land. 
It has research stations on Macquarie Island and 
at Mawson base, estab. 1954. 


New Zealand 


Capital: Wellington. Area: 103,736 square miles, 
Population (govt. estimate 1955); 2,164,755. Fiag: 
blue ground with Union Jack, four five-pointed 
red stars with white borders on the fly. Monetary 
unit: New Zealand pound (U. S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
a self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, lie between the parallels of 34° 
and 48° and the meridians of 166° and 179° east 
longitude, in the South Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 
miles to the eastward of Australia. Including the 
remote islands in the North and the Ross De- 
pendency in the far South, the reach of New 
Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
Square miles; South Island, 58,093 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South 
Islands slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook 
Strait, separating the two islands, is only 16 miles 
in width at its narrowest part. 

Additional islands within the geographical) 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands, a total area 
of 307 square miles. Islands annexed to New 
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Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific totaling 212 square miles. 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
Ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland Water- 
falls, with a total drop of 1,904 ft., is one of 
the tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has one of the lowest death rates, and the 
second lowest infant mortality rate, in the world. 

On the South Island the Southern Alps 
(highést point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island. On the eastern side rich 
river-formed plains stretch toward the sea, while 
on the western side towering mountain slopes 
crowd in upon the coastline. 

Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
‘marily a farming country. For decades the sheep 
held supremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 
tallow, pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but during 
recent years, butter and cheese and condensed milk 


have increased greatly in value. Two-thirds of the 


surface of the country is suitable for farming. 
Wheat, oats, barley are principal crops. 

Mineral production includes coal, petroleum, 
gold and silver. The pulp and paper industry is 
under way in the North Island. 

Auckland and Wellington. are chief ports. 

History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
covered in 1642 by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
James Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty was 
proclaimed in 1840, with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions were granted in 1853 and the Colony became 
a Dominion in 1907. 

The Maoris, the native Yace; are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
They number (est. 1955) 135,365. 

The government of New Zealand consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the ruler of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly whose members are elected by universal 
franchise for a three-year term. The Governor- 
General is Lieut. Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie. 

In national elections Nov. 13, 1954, the 80 seats 
in the House of Representatives were distributed: 
National party, 45; Labor, 35. The Prime Minister 
is Sidney G. Holland. 

Education and Religion. Education is free, and 
compulsory between the age of seven and 15. The 
University of New Zealand consists of university 
colleges in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and 
Auckland, and agricultural colleges at Palmerston 
North and Lincoln. Church of England is the 
dominant faith. 

Defense. There are regular army, navy and air 
forces, supplemented by a Territorial Army, Air 
Force and a Naval Reserve. A system of compulsory 
military training was introduced in 1950 for those 
attaining 18 years of age. War pensions and vet- 
erans’ allowances are provided from tax revenue. 


Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the New Zealand forces Aug. 29, 1914. 
This territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand in 1920, but 
now is administered by New Zealand under United 
Nations Trusteeship. 

Their areas aggregate 1,133 sq. mi., popula- 
tion (Dec., 1955): 96,678. Chief exports are copra, 
bananas and cocoa. 


The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
in 1926 and became a part of New Zealand Jan. 1, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four quare miles, and population (1955) 1,875. 


Ross Dependency, comprises Antarctic territory 
between the 160th meridian E. Long. and 150th W. 
Long. south of the 60th parallel of S. Lat., in- 
cluding Edward VII Land and portions of Vic- 
toria Land. Whaling is carried on extensively. 


British Pacific Islands 


Fiji Islands, a Colony, number about 320~-(106 
inhabited), with an area of 7,036 square miles, and 
a population (est. 1953) of 320,800, including more 
than 7,000 Europeans, They are situated in the 
South Pacific Ocean, east of Northern Australia. 


The larger islands are mountainous, reaching 
altitudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vic- 
toria, is 4,341 ft. The southern islands contain 
dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
inlands are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics comparatively cool; the 
temperature seldom rising about 90°. 

The capital is Suva, on Viti Levu, largest of 
the islands (area 4,010 sq. mi.). Coconuts sugar, 
gold and tobacco are the principal products. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, independent 
Polynesian kingdom, form a Protected State, with 
an area of 269 square miles, and a population 
(1954) of 54,342. The native Queen is Salote Tupou. 

Principal island groups administered by the 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific Is- 
lands, now seated at Honiara in the British 
Solomon Islands: 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


The British Solomon Islands, a Protectorate, 
number 10 large islands and four groups of small 
islands with a total area of 12,400 square miles 
and a population (est. 1954) of 100,300. The chief 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
San Cristobal, New Georgia, Ysazel, Choiseul, 
Shortland, Mone or Treasury, Vella Lavella, Ga- 
nongga, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and Ren- 
neil. Among the groups of islands are the Lord 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Tucopia and Mitre and the 
Duff or Wilson and Reef. 

Exports: copra, timber, nuts, and trochus shell. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
Islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a 
Protectorate in 1892 and, at the request of the 
native governments, was annexed Noy. 10, 1915 as 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony 
includes the Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington 
and Ocean Islands, Christmas Islands, largest 
atoll in the Pacific, the Phoenix Group and the 
Gilbert Islands. The total area is 375 square miles 
and the population (1952) 39,000. Exports: chiefly 
copra and phosphates. 


NEW HEBRIDES 


New Hebrides, a Condominium jointly adminis- 
tered by Great Britain and France, is a group of 
11 main islands lying 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, with an 
aggregate area of approximately 5,700 square 
miles. Population (est.): 52,000. Chief products 
are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 

Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Hebrides. 

PITCAIRN ISLAND . 

Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered in 1767 by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known in 1808. The area is two square miles and 
population (1953) 143. It is a British Colony by 
settlement and was brought within the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific in 1898. The islands of Henderson, Ducie 
and Oeno, annexed in 1902, are in the Pitcairn 
group. 


British West Indies and 


Other American Possessions 


BERMUDA 

Bermuda, oldest self-governing British colony, 
with a royal governor dnd a representative legis- 
lature, is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, 20 inhabited, comprising 21 sq. mi. in 
the Atlantic Ocean, 677 mi. Southeast of New 
York, 580 mi. East of North Carolina. Popula- 
tion (est. 1954) 40,434. It was named for Juan 
de Bermudez, Spanish explorer, and settled by 
Virginia-bound colonists under Sir Geo. Somers 
who were wrecked here, 1609. 

Its parliament dates from 1620. The assembly 
has 36 elective members; the crown appoints an 
executive council of 7 and a legislative council of 
9. Women have had the right to vote and hold 
office since 1944. The governor is Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Alexander Hood. 

The United States Government maintains air 
and naval bases on Bermuda islands, under long- 
term lease. 

Bermuda levies no taxes on real estate, incomes 
or inheritance, but raises revenue by excise, postal, 
transportation, stamp taxes and duties. 

The capital is Hamilton. Hotels, beaches, golf, 
British goods, yachting, and fishing make Ber- 
muda a popular winter resort for Americans. A 
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oe : 
bus service has been substituted for the railway. 
Motor cars have been permitted since 1946, speed 
limited to 15 mi. an hour in urban and 20 mi. 
in country areas. 

‘Bermuda exports lily bulbs, potatoes, bananas, 
onions and green vegetables. Airlines: Avianca, 
BOAC, Colonial, Cubana, Pan American, Trans- 


Canada. BRITISH WEST INDIES = 

A British Caribbean Federation, to come a 
self-governing unit in the Commonwealth in 1958, 
agreed upon Feb, 23, 1955, will comprise Jamaica, 
Trinidad-Tobago, Barbados, Windward Islands and 
Leeward Islands, except the British Virgin Islands. 
Consent was given by Queen Elizabeth II, Aug 2, 


ee: JAMAICA 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an 
atea of 4,411 sq. mi..and population (est. 1953), 
1,503,047. Attached to Jamaica for administra- 
tive purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands 
(pop. 6,600; area, 166 sq. mi.) and Cayman Islands 
(pop. 7,650; area, 100 sq. mi.). Capital: Kingston. 

The climate, ranging from 80° to 86° on the coast 
to 40° in the mountains has attractions for winter 
tourists, It is estimated 65 to 75% of tourists 
are American. The island figures largely in the 
history of the Buccaneers of the West Indies 
before and during the time of Sir Henry Morgan, 
once its governor. Port Royal, old haunt of the 
pirate, at the entrance to the harbor, frequently 
has been the victim of earthquakes. 

The principal products are sugar cane, coffee, 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento, 
citrus fruits, bauxite and cigars. 


Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
area is 166 square miles; the population (est. 
1953), 222,942. Bridgetown is the capital. 

The chief products are sugar and cotton. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 
to Canada. 


Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles 
is the most southerly of the West Indies. It lies 
off the north coast of South America. Attached 
to it for administrative purposes is the island 
of Tobago (116 sq. mi.). Population of the two 
(est, 1953) is 678,000. The capital is Port of Spain. 
Import trade is heaviest with Canada, export trade 
with Britain. Products are mostly petroleum and 
asphalt products, sugar, rum and cocoa. The great 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island 
is immensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 


The Bahamas Islands comprise nearly 1700 is- 
lands and over 2,000 cays and rocks (about 20 
inhabited) in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast 
of America. Nassau, on the Island of New Provi- 
dence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The land area of the 
group is 4,404 square miles; the population (est. 
1953) is 86,659. Nassau is the capital. 

Tomatoes, crawfish, salt, strawwork, hardwoods 
and lumber are the chief sources of revenue. Fruit 
growing is being developed. Trade is heaviest with 
the United States. 


The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
tinique. They are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its 
own local government. The total area is 810 square 
miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 
233; Dominica, 305). The population (est. 1952) 
is 283,000. Capital: St. George’s, Grenada. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruits, vegetables and spices. St. Vincent is 
famous for its arrowroot and Sea Island cotton, 

Dominica was transferred from the Leeward 
to the Windward Islands, Jan. 1, 1940, and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. 


The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situ- 
ated southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the 
Lesser Antilles. They comprise the islands of 
Antigua, Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. 
Kitts), Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, 
and the British Virgin Islands. The area is 422 
Square miles, population (est. 1953) is 122,884, 

The principal products are Sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Isiands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes _and onions (Montserrat), coconuts 
(Nevis), livestock and charcoal (Virgin Islands) 
and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts), : 
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Its area is 8,867 miles, and population 
(est. 1952). 73,171. Belize is the capital. 


BRITISH GUIANA 
British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the West, Dutch 
Guiana on the East and Brazil on the South. 
It is a Crown Coiony administered by a governor. 
An Executive Council assists the Governor. The 


1,600 ft. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land, but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Sugar is an important 
export, as are timber products, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. : 


Falkland Islands and Dependencies, a Crown 
Colony, comprise the Falkland Islands, 300 mi. 
east of the Strait of Magellan at the southern 
end-of South America and a sector of Antarctica 
between long. W. 20 and W. 80. 

The Falklands include more than 100 islands 
of strategic and economic value with an area of 
4,618 square miles and population (est. 1952) of 
2,230. There are whaling interests and large sheep 
farms; wool is exported. 

Antarctic dependencies include South Georgia, 
area 1,450 square miles, population (1952) 360; 
South Orkney, Sandwich, South Sheland Islands; 
and Graham Land and Coats Land. 

Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile refuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. Great Britain 
laid its dispute before the World Court, 1955. 


Afghanistan 
DOULAT I PADSHAHI YE AFGHANISTAN 

Capital: Kabul. Area: 250,000 square miles, 
Population (govt. estimate, 1949): 12,000,000. Flag: 
three vrtical bars, black, red and green; design 
in center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom. Monetary unit: Afghani (silver). 

Descriptive. Afghanistan occupies a mountainous 
country in Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude 
and 29° and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west (Yoli Pass in the Wakhan 
to Sulfikar Pass, northwest of Herat) is 770 miles. 
It is bounded on the North by the USSR, on 
the East and South by the western zone of Paki- 
stan, and on the West by Iran. The elevation is 
generally over 4,000 ft. There are three great river 
basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the Northeast, 
and the Helmand, which runs Southwest through 
the middle of the country. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawar. 

Resources and Industries. It is almost exclusive- 
ly an agricultural country, producing with the aid 
of irrigation sizable quantities of fruits, cereals 
and vegetables, The fat-tailed sheep is native to 
the country, furnishing the Afghans their chief 
meat diet while the fat of its immense tail is a 
substitute for butter. The caster oil, madder, and 
asafoetida plants abound. Wool and skins are the 
main articles of export, together with fruits and 
nuts, The imports are cotton, textiles, metals and 
hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Copper, 
lead, iron, silver, oil and asbestos are found. 

There are no railroads in the country. Mer- 
chandise is transported on trucks or camel or 
pony back along the seven important trade routes. 
A program of construction of modern roads and 
irrigation systems is under way. 

History and Government. Afghanistan was so 
named in about the middle of the 18th century. 
In ancient times it was known as Aryana, in the 
Middle Ages as Khorasan. Pukhtuns (Pashtuns) 
comprise 53.5% of the population; Tajki 36.7%; 
Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3%; others 1.1%. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy, 
Legislative power is vested in a parliament con- 
sisting of the King; a Senate of 50 members ap- 
pointed for life by the King; and a National Coun- 
cil of elected members. The reigning King is 
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Mohammed Zahir Shah, born 1914, who ascended 
the throne Nov. 8, 1933, on the assassination of 
his father, Mohammed Nadir Shah, All Afghan 
men over 20 may vote. 

The country received a grant of $100,000,000 from 
the USSR in 1955 for economic development. 
Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions. Adult ed- 
ucation is compulsory for all men during army 
service. The University of Kabul was established in 
1932. Principal languages are Pushtu and Persian. 
Islam is the predominant religion, but there is 
complete religious freedom. 


Albania 


SHQIPERIA 
REPUBLIKA POPULLORE E SHQIPERISE 


rn Capital: Tirana. Area: 10,629 square miles. 

Population (govt. est. 1953): 1,250,000. Flag: 

red, with black double-headed eagle and yellow- 

a pe red star. Monetary unit: Lek (100 quin- 
rs). 

Descriptive. Albania is a mountainous country 
bounded by Yugoslavia on the North and East, 
Greece on the Hast and South, and the Adriatic 
; Sea on the West. 

. Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. 

Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, the 
latter not fully developed. Chief products of the 
country are tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
cheese, and dairy products, fish, olive oil, corn, 
eattle and bitumen. The state has attempted to 
develop farming, light industry, build new roads 
and power stations and to modernize mines. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 

History and Government.” Albania was the 
scene of conflict with Turkey, the Balkan states 
and Italy for many years. Its autonomy was es- 
tablished 1912 by a European conference, which 
placed William of Wied on the throne. He fled 
with outbreak of war in 1914. Italy proclaimed 
Albania’s independence, 1915. It became a republic, 
1925, a monarchy, 1928, when its president became 
King Zog. He fled, 1939, and Albania was overrun 
by German and Italian armies until 1944, A pro- 
visional government under Gen. Enver Hoxha was 
recognized by Britain, U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
Nov. 10, 1945. Communists won the elections of 
Dec. 1945, and proclaimed a republic, Jan. 12, 
1946. Deputies to the Assembly, unicameral legis- 
lature, serve four years, one to every 10,000 
population. Premier: Maj. Gen. Mehmet Shehu, 
appointed July 20, 1954, succeeding Enver Hoxha. 

Albania’s association with the Cominform led 
the U. S. and Britain to break off relations June 
1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
with Albania because of the latter’s hostility to 
the Tito government. It was admitted to the UN, 
Dec. 1955. 

Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
gion. The largest segment of the population are 
Moslems, followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
cation nominally is compulsory and free under the 
constitution, but, schools are few. 

Defense. The army numbers about 52,000. 


Andorra / 

Capital: Andorra. Area: 191 square miles. Pop- 
ulation, 5,231, scattered in six villages. Flag: blue, 
yellow, red (vertical.) 

Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon in 1806. .It pays 
an annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government. 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefiy 
Roman Catholics. Sheep raising is the principal 
industry. 

Universal suffrage was abolished in 1941 and 
election through the heads of families restored. 


Arabian States 
Area (estimated): 1,350,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation (estimated): 10,000,000. 
Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
southwest corner of Asia, bounded on the North 
by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on the other 
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three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the West, 
the Arabian Sea on the South and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the East. The pen- 
insula includes Saudi Arabia, Yemen, the inde- 
pendent sultanate of Muscat and Oman, the 
Sheikhdoms of Bahrain, Kuwait, the Trucial 
Sheikhdoms and Qatar. The peninsula is largely 
desert and rainfall is negligible except in Yemen 
and Oman, but there are numerous oases. 

For information about the independent kingdom 
of Yemen see page 445, and the British colony and 
protectorate of Aden, page 389. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 

The Arab States formed a union by a pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945, for the purpose of main- 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the 
Lebanon, Yemen, Libya and Sudan. Provision was 
made for admission of the Arab portion of Pale- 
stine, upon achievement of independence. The 
League’s Council approved customs and payments 
agreements, Sept. 7, 1953. 


Saudi Arabia 


Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya 

Capitals: Mecca and Riyadh, Area: 870,000 square 
miles. Population (govt. estimate, 1948): 6,500,- 
000. Flag: green with white sword below an 
excerpt from Koran in white Arabic characters. 
Monetary unit: Riyal. 

Descriptive. Saudi Arabia comprises nearly four- 
fifths of the Arabian Peninsula. The country con- 
sists mainly of desert and steppe land distinguished 
for its aridity and barrenness. Considered one of 
the driest and hottest of countries, it cannot boast 
a single lake or river. Altitude of the plateau 
ranges from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, with a vast desert 
in the center called Rub el Khali (Abode of 
Emptiness). 

The kingdom of Saudi Arabia comprises the for- 
mer Sultanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz 
and its dependencies. The dependencies include 
El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and the 
greater part of Asir. 

Resources and Industries. Increasingly large 
petroleum resources of the country are being 
developed by the Arabian American Oil Co., com- 
posed of American oil companies. Production has 
increased from 495,135 bbls. in 1938 to 347,844,855 
bbls. in 1955, reaching a monthly record average 
of 1,041,098 bbls. daily in Nov., 1955. An extensive 
modernization program is under way involving 
health, agriculture, ports, roads, railroads, airports 
and electrification of cities, largely paid for out of 
fees for all concessions. Medical care and medicine 
are free. 

An agricultural country except for oil, and re- 
cently discovered gold, silver and rich iron ore, 
Saudi Arabia’s products are dates, wheat, barley, 
fruit, hides, wool. Camels, horses, donkeys and 
sheep are raised. Some hides, wool and gum are 
exported. It receives UN technical assistance. 

One of the most modern airports in the Middle 
East at Dhahran along the eastern coast, built by 
the United States in 1946, links Saudi Arabia with 
the main airways of the world. 

A modern harbor was completed in 1950 in Jed- 
da, main Red Sea seaport, followed by another in 
Dammam on the Persian Gulf. The first railway 
in the Arabian desert since Col. T. E. Lawrence 
destroyed the Hejaz railway, 1917, was opened 
Oct. 1951; it runs 350 mi. from Dammam inland 
to Riyadh. 

History and Government. The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The king is Sa’ud, 
who succeeded his father Nov. 9, 1953. The late 
king, Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Feisal 
Al-Sa’ud (born in 1880) proclaimed King of the 
Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd Jan. 11, 1926, following 
a series of victories over rival leaders. The Crown 
Prince is the Emir Feisal, named Prime Minister, 
Aug. 16, 1954. An Advisory Council assists the 
King, while legislation is entrusted to the Consul- 
tative Assembly. The country is divided into dis- 
tricts, each administered by a Governor. 

The modern history of Saudi Arabia began with 
the Wahhabi movement begun in the 18th century 
by Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab and which 
flourished under the auspices of Mohammed Ibn 
Saud, founder of the*Saudi dynasty . 

The Hejaz contains the holy cities of Islam— 
Medina where the Mosque of the Prophet en- 
shrines the tomb of Mohammed, who died in the 
city June 4%, 632, and Mecca, his birthplace, 
containing a great mosque sheltering the sacred 
shrine the Kaaba, in which is the black stone 
given by Gabriel to Abraham. Approximately 
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500,000 of the faithful make the 
“nui is” 


ally. Medina is 820 miles from Damascus. 


; is 200 miles farther south and is 
eemeaedneeapttal ide, the chief port of the Red Sea. 


Education and Religion. Elementary, 
and higher education are free, but not compul- 
sory. The population is almost entirely Moslem. 

Defense. Saudi Arabia’s defense force consists 
of a regular army maintained by levels, now in 
process of expansion and modernization, with a 
military academy to train officers. Its defense is 
bolstered by agreements with Egypt, Syria and 
= ae he ted), 5,800 

The State of Kuwait, area (estima > Ds 
Square miles, and population (est. 1953), 205,000, 
extends along the northern end of the Persian Gulf 


from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is 


an important port on the Persian Gulf. The prin- 
cipality has one of the world’s richest proven oil 
reserves—15 billion bbls. Production is handled by 
the Kuwait Oil Co., jointly owned by British and 
American oil companies. Under a royalty agree- 
ment 50% of the profits go to the Sheikh. In 1955 
production was 55,000,000 tons, An extensive pro- 
gram of economic and cultural improvement is 
financed by oil profits. 

The ruler is Sheikh Adullah Al-Salem Al Sabah. 


MUSCAT AND OMAN 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from 
El Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir of 
the Arabian Sea, It has an estimated area of 
82,000 square miles and a population estimated at 
550,000, chiefly. Arabs except for the towns of 
Muscat and Matruh. Capital: Muscat. F 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 
bin Taimur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 


BAHRAIN ISLANDS 

The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 
Except for the northern fertile tip, it is a barren 
rocky plateau. Petroleum and pear! fishing are the 
chief industries. The petroleum resources are 
being developed with American companies par- 
ticipating. 

Bahrain is an independent Arab State under 
British protection. The capital and commercial 
center is Manamah. The ruler is H. H. Shaikh 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895). 

TRUCIAL SHEIKHDOMS AND QATAR 

The Trucial Sheikhdoms, semi-independent, oc- 
cupy a 400-mile strip from Sha’am to Khor el 
Odeid at the S.E. end of Qatar peninsula on the 
Persian Gulf. Population (est.): 95,000. 


Argentina 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 

Capital: Buenos Aires. Area: 1,078,769 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1955): 19,108,- 
000. Flag: blue, white and blue horizontal bars 
with a rising sun on the white bar. Monetary 
unit; Peso (U.S. 5.56c). 

Descriptive. Argentina extends from Bolivia 
2,300 miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of 
the Andes to the South Atlantic, occupying the 
greater part of southern South America. Its 
greatest breadth is about 930 miles. It is bounded 
by Bolivia on the North, Paraguay on the North- 
east, Brazil, Uruguay and the South Atlantic 
Ocean on the East and Chilie on the West, 

There are five great river systems in Argentina: 
the River Plata, Central Cordillera, Pampa and 
Patagonia systems. The Plata system is second 
only to the Amazon system, largest in the world. 

The mountains of the Republic are grouped into 
four isolated and perfectly defined systems: the 
Andean, Central, Misiones and Southern. Acon- 
cagua is the highest peak in South America (alti- 
tude 23,081 feet). The southern part of the Andes 
is a beautiful lake district. There are glaciers, 
trout and salmon streams and skiing. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the North, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
of Se aes 

The climate in the center and most thick! 
settled part is temperate, with slight Wariniona, 
The northern tip of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in the 
northeast and slightest in central west and south. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
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and Industries. The 
gentina contain deposits of silver, copper and gold. 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region ranking highest. 

Wheat, corn, barley, rye, linseed, and oats are 
the principal crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and 
fruit industries are large. Alfalfa is cultivated in 
huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and 
pigs form the chief wealth on the ranches. Pack- 
ing houses have been established on a large scale 
and meat refrigeration has become the country’s 
chief industry. Flour milling ranks second. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crock- 
ery, are the principal imports. 

Argentina’s merchant fleet, 950,000 gross tons in 
1950, grew to 2,073 ships totaling 1,411,000 tons in 
1952. Civil aviation has developed rapidly. 

Informally socialized by a series of government 
decrees since 1945 until less than 50% of the na- 
tion’s economy remained in private hands by 1955, 
the country is attempting to return to normal 
democratic government and free enterprise. 

Present Argentine policy aims at restricted con- 
sumer goods in favor of home production—textiles, 
liquor, tobacco, etc. 

Foreign trade (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1953 5,667,000,000 7,190,000,000 
1954 7,112,000,000 6,721,000,000 
1955 8,905,000,000 7,298,000 ,000 


History and Government. Discovered 1515-16 by 
Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
Argentina remained under Spanish domination 
until the provinces, in a successful revolt May 25, 
1810, established an independent republic. In 1853 
a liberal constitution was adopted. 

There are 22 provinces which elect their own 
governors and legislatures, and a Federal District, 
Buenos Aires (area 72 sq. mi.), whose Mayor is 
appointed by the President. 

Argentina reinstated its liberal constitution of 
1853 on May 1, 1956, annulling the constitution 
imposed by the Peron regime Mar. 16, 1949, 
abolished the state monopoly on trade and re- 
affirmed the rights of the individual. 

The President and Vice President must be Roman 
Catholic and Argentine by birth. They are elected 
for six-year terms by direct popular vote. Congress 
consists of a Senate, elected for six years, one- 
third retiring every three years; and a House of 
Deputies who serve a similar term, one-half re- 
tiring every three years. 

Voting is compulsory and women may vote in 
presidential and congressional elections. 

The Provisional President is Pedro E. Aramburu, 
assumed office Nov. 18, 1955. 

A virtual state of martial law prevailed after 
an uprising against the Peron dictatorship in 
Sept., 1951. Civilians, church and segments of the 
armed forces again rose against the government 
in June, 1955. Peron and his top aides were ex- 
communicated for their banishment of prelates 
after a period of suppressing Catholic schools. Un- 
rest continued and a state of siege was ordered by 
the government, Sept. 1, which lasted until the 
regime was overthrown Sept..16, 1955. President 
Peron fied into exile. 

Education and Religion. The population is about 
90% Roman Catholic, the constitutional religion 
since 1810, Primary education is free, secular, and 
compulsory. There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos Aires, La Plata, 
Tucuman, Santa Fe and Cuyo. The language is 
Spanish, 

La Prensa, influential newspaper expropriated 
in 1952 for opposition to government policies, re- 
appeared as an independent newspaper Feb. 3, 1956. 

The population is largely European in origin, 
chiefly from Spain and Italy. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory from 
20 years to 45. In addition to the army of 
about 105,000, there is a trained reserve of 300,000, 
of whom 215,000 are members of the National 
Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 

Argentina has a Navy of two battleships, five 
cruisers, four coast defense ships, 11 destroy- 
ers, three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor 
craft, The personnel is approximately 11,500 men. 
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Austria’ 
REPUBLIK OESTERREICH 

Capital: Vienna. Area: 32,369 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1955): 6,974,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red. Monetary unit: 
Schilling (100 groschen; U.S, 3.846c). 

Descriptive. Austria is a republic of Central 
Europe bounded on the North by Czechoslovakia, 
on the East by Hungary, on the South by Italy and 
Yugoslavia and on the West by Germany, Switzer- 
land and Liechtenstein. 

Resources and Industries. There are rich de- 
posits of iron ore, magnesite, oil, salt, graphite, 
tale and gypsum. Forests are plentiful and timber 
forms an important asset, as does a vast hydro- 
electric potential. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats; potatoes, sugar, 
corn, wine, livestock, dairy products, and fruit. 

Austria’s economy. is predominantly industrial. 
The chief industries are iron and steel, textiles, 
paper and pulp, building materials, aluminum, 
machine tools and chemicals. The country achieved 
a@ balanced budget, firm currency and increased 
preductivity and trade during 1952-53. In 1954 
industrial production nearly doubled the pre-war 
rate, and in 1955 the general index was 133 
(1953—100). 

History and Government. Austria was the domi- 
nant power in the dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary before World War I, when Francis Joseph 
of the Hapsburg house was emperor of Austria 
and king of Hungary. The country had an area of 
261,259 sq. mi., population c. 51,000,000. It con- 
tained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, 
Polish Galicia, Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Banat. It was dismembered after 
World War I; became a republic in 1918; was occu- 
pied by Germany during World War II, and re- 
established as a republic in 1945. When its terri- 
tory of 1937 was restored it consisted of 32,369 sq. 
mi., and the following provinces: Burgenland, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, Tyrol, Voralberg, and the city of Vienna. 

Between the two world wars Austria had a turbu- 
lent political history, with socialists introducing 
socio-economic changes. These were checked by 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, along corporative 
lines, 1934. Dollfuss was murdered in his office by 
Nazi conspirators July 25, 1934. Kurt Schuschnigg, 
his successor, was forced into a subservient posi- 
tion by Adolf Hitler, German Fuehrer, and re- 
signed in protest, Mar. 11, 1938. He was succeeded 
by the Austrian Nazi, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, and 
on March 13, 1938, Hitler occupied Austria and 
proclaimed its union with Germany (Anschluss). 

A provisional government headed by Dr. Karl 
Renner was established after Austria’s liberation 
by the Allies. After the elections of 1945, Drm Ren- 
ner was elected president by Parliament (died 
1950). Theodore Koerner, socialist, was chosen 
president in Austria’s first popular presidential 
election May 6, 1951, made final May 27, 1951. 

Following parliamentary elections May 13, 1956, 
seats were distributed _as-follows, compared with 
two previous elections: 


1956 1953 1949 
People’s party .... 82 714 17 
Socialists ........ 75 713 67 
Independents .... 5 14 16 
Communists ..... 3 4 5 


Chancellor: Dr. Julius Raab, conservative, sworn 
in April 2, 1953, succeeding Dr. Leopold Figl. 

After Austria’s liberation at the close of World 
War II, the Inter-Allied Command of Britain, 
France, Soviet Union and the United States estab- 
lished four zones of cccupation. Efforts to ne- 
gotiate an Austrian state treaty of independence, 
drafted in 1949, were long hampered by Soviet 
delaying tactics, but in a reversal of attitude, the 
U.S.S.R., Feb. 25, 1955, proposed a conference to 
hasten negotiations and adopted a concilliatory 
policy toward Austria. 

The state treaty was signed by the Big Four and 
Austria in Vienna, May 15, 1955, ending a total 
of 17 years of occupation. It recognized Austria’s 
independence with the frontiers existing Jan. 1, 
1938, provided for pariamentary resolution of 
military neutrality, prohibited economic or po- 
litical union with Germany, required it to uphold 
democratic institutions, dissolve Nazi-type organi- 
zations and prevent a Hapsburg restoration. 

The treaty provided that the four occupation 
armies be withdrawn within 90 days after ratifica- 
tion, at the latest by Dec. 31, 1955, and that no 
formal reparations be exacted. A separate agree- 
meht between Austria and the Soviet modified 


Article 35 of the treaty under which the U’S.S.R. 
received ownership of seized former German assets 
in Eastern Austria, 60% of Austria’s oilfields and 
refinery output, and the Danubian Steamship Co. 
This agreement provided that, in lieu of the terms 
of Article 35, the Soviet would surrender the oil 
assets in return for 10,000,000 tons of oil, return 
the steamship company for $2,000,000, and return 
the confiscated former Germany industries for 
$152,000,000 worth of goods to be delivered during 
the next six years. With final ratification July 27, 
1955, Austria formally regained sovereignty. 

Austria is a member of the European Payments 
Union and in June, 1951, joined the Geneva Tariffs 
and Trade Agreement with the West European 
nations. It became a full member of the UN 
in December, 1955. = 

Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of six and 
14. There are universities in Graz, Vienna and 
Innsbruck, The language is principally German. 

Defense. Under the terms of the state treaty 


ending occupation of the country, Austria was not, 


to possess atomic weapons or other offensive 
weapons of destruction. It has a Frontier Guard 
of 6,000 and under the treaty is entitled to an 
army of 53,000. 


Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE 


Capital: Brussels. Area: 11,775 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1955): 8,868,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, black-yellow-red. Monetary 
unit: France (U.S. 2c). 

Descriptive. Belgium is bounded on the North by 
the Netherlands and the North. Sea, on the East by 
Germany and Luxemburg, on the South by France, 
and on the West by France and the North Sea. It 
has a frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 
miles. The Scheldt (Escaut) and the as (Meuse) 
are the principal rivers, Below Antwerp the 
Scheldt flows to the North Sea through the Neth- 
erlands and the Belgian Government has dredged 
the channel as far as Flushing and improved the 
port of Antwerp. The western part is low, level 
and fertile; the eastern, the tableland of the Ar- 
dennes, has a poor soil. The cities of Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, Liege, and Antwerp are noted for 
art and architecture.—_ 

Brussels will be site of a major world’s fair, 
scheduled for April, 1958. 

Resources and Industries. Coal is abundant; iron, 
zinc, lead and copper also are found. Although 
Belgium is essentially a manufacturing country, 
agriculture and forestry are important industries. 
The principal crops are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, 
barley and sugar beets. 

Important industries are mining, steel manufac- 
ture, glassware, diamond cutting, food and bev- 
erages, fishing, textiles and chemicals. 

Belgium lives by its foreign trade; about 40% of 
its entire production is sold abroad (75% of steel 
and glass). Index of industrial production in 1955 
was 110 (1953—100). Foreign investment is en- 
couraged; many American firms are represented. 

Trade in thousands of francs: 


Imports Exports 
1953 121,128,000 112,966,000 
1954 126,737,000 114,976,000 
1955 142,155,000 138,961,000 


History and Government, Belgium, land of the 
Belgae conquered by Julius Caesar, has a 2,000- 
year history during which it was ruled by the 
Romans, Merovingian Franks, Burgundy, Spain, 
Austria and France. After the fall of Napoleon, 
1815, Belgium was made a part of the Netherlands. 
Its citizens demanded separation from the Dutch 
in 1830. Belgium became an independent consti- 
tutional monarchy Oct. 16, 1830, ratified Feb. 17, 
1831, and in June chose Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg as King, as Leopold I. 

By the treaty of London, Apr. 19, 1839, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Netherlands, Prussia and 
Russia guaranteed the inviolability of Belgium; 
this was the ‘‘scrap of paper’’ repudiated by Ger- 
many when its troops entered Belgium, Aug. 2, 
1914. After World War I the Treaty of Versailles 
gave Belgium the cantons Eupen. Malmedy and 
Moresnet, 382 sq. mi., 64,250 population, added to 
the province of Liege in 1925. 

Leopold II, son of Leopold I, was King 1865- 
1909, succeeded by his nephew, Albert I. Albert 
was killed while mountain climbing, Feb. 17, 1934; 
Leopold III, his son, succeeded. Leopold sur- 
rendered to Germany, May 28, 1940, to avoid 
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ther bloodshed. His cabinet maintained. a gov- 
Be epee teil in London, Parliament in Sept., 
1944, declared Prince Charles Regent. A plebiscite 
in 1950 gave Leopold III 57% of all votes, but fol- 
lowing a second and less favorable vote, Leopold 
transferred his powers to his son, Aug. il, 1950. 
who became King Baudouin I upon Leopold’s abdi- 
cation, July 16, 1951. 

King Baudouin I (born Sept. 7, 1930) is the son 
of Leopold’s first wife, Princess Astrid (died Aug. 
29, 1935), daughter of Prince Carl Bernadotte of 
Sweden. 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Women vote since 1950. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half the number of members of the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). Premier: Achille van 
Acker, Socialist, appointed Apr. 23, 1954. 

Education and Religion. The population is di- 
vided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protes- 
tant Evangelical religions is paid from the na- 
tional treasury. Belgium has four universities in 
Ghent, Liege, Brussels and Louvain. French and 
Flemish are official languages; as is German in 
some districts. : 

Defense. Universal military training has been in 
force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five years of service, under 
18 four years and over 18 three years. Conscript 
service term is 18 months since May, 1954. The 
Military Law of 1937 establishes the period of 
military obligation at 25 years, 15 to be served in 
the Regular Reserves and 10 in the Territorial 
Army. The Navy has been reorganized since World 
War II and comprises small warcraft. Belgium is 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Org. It 
approyed membership in the proposed E.D.C. or- 
ganization, Nov., 1953 and Mar., 1954. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
CONGO BELGE—BELGISCH CONGO 
Capital: Leopoldville. Area (estimated): 904,757 
square miles. Population (1954): 12,264,000. Mone- 
tary unit; Congo franc. ‘ 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium. Aroused by the 
discoveries of Henry M, Stanley, he founded the 
International Association of the Congo, which sent 
Stanley back in 1879. Stanley founded the first 
station, Vivi, in 1880, and 23 others. The territory, 
founded as a free state, was formally ceded to 
Belgium by treaty in 1908. It is administered by 
the Minister of the Colonies at Brussels, and a 
Colonial Council of 14 members. The Governor- 
General at Leopoldville is assisted by a Govern- 
ment Council of nominated members. 

Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
{s situated the port of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. French Equatorial Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south; 
to the east Tanganyika and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Sudan. Vast tropical 
forests fill the upper reaches of the river, covering 
about 25,000 square miles. 

The Congo has vast water power potential, est. 
at 130,000,000 kilowatts, largely unexploited. The 
principal agricultural products are palm oil, cot- 
ton, palm-nuts, coffee, cocoa, rubber, copal gum, 
sugar and ivory. 

The mineral ores found in the Katanga region 
in the S. E. are among the richest in content, in- 
cluding copper, gold, tin, cobalt, columbium, cad- 
mium, tantalum, silver and radium. The Belgian 
Congo ranks first in cobalt and 5th in copper pro- 
duction in the world. The diamond fields in the 
southwestern district produce more than 12,000,000 
carats a year, mainly industrial diamonds of which 
the Congo is the world’s largest producer. The rich 
Shinkolobwe mine, 100 miles northwest of Eliza- 
bethville, produce nearly 60% of the world’s supply 
of uranium ore, chiefly for the United States, and 
90% of its radium. Important links in a trans- 
Africa railway are under construction. 

Rapid progress has been made in industrial and 
social fields, with U.S. aid and investment. Congo’s 
first university, open to all, is in Leopoldville. 


Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man East Africa, ceded to Belgium as mandatory 


League 
ships. The total area is 
porte ee 
Congo, under a vice-governor at Astrida. The Ru- 
anda Siatens is one of Africa’s best cattle coun- 


tries. Several peakswf the Birunga range reach an 
altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 
DRUK-YUL - 
Capital: Punakha. Area: 18,000 square miles. 
Population (estimated): 300,000. 
The kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the eastern Himalayas, between 


its widest point. Punakha is 
natural strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan are 
Mongolians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. 
Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and chowries. 
The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Dorji Wan-chuk (born 1929), who ascended the 
throne Oct. 27, 1952. By a treaty signed with 
India, Aug. 8, 1949; Bhutan receives an annual 
cash subsidy of 500,000 rupees and transportation 
rights through India, the state’s only avenue to 


the outside. India controls its external relations. 
Bolivia 
REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA 
Capital: La Paz. Area (estimated): 416,040 


square miles. Population (govt. estimate 1955): 
3,198,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, red-yellow- 
green. Monetary unit: Boliviano (U.S. 0.526c). 

Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by. Peru and 
Chile on the West, Brazil on the North and East, 
Paraguay on the East and Argentina on the South. 
It lies across the Andes, and its chief topographi- 
cal feature is the great central plateau at an alti- 
tude of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying be- 
tween two great cordilleras having three of the 
highest peaks in America. More than 50% of the 
population are Indians speaking their own dia- 
lects, 13% are white, and 25% are of mixed blood. 
- Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian bor- 
der, is the highest lake in the world on which 
steamboats regularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the 
largest lake in South America (4,000 sq. mi.). 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat of government. 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of about 11,800 ft., and framed with 
high Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral seating 
12,000, begun 1835, was dedicated 1933. 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is served 
by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra), Bran- 
iff Airways, and Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB). It 
has the Pacific terminus of the only railroad that 
crosses the continent to the Atlantic in Brazil. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture claims 70% 
of the population. Products include potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, rubber and 
cinchona bark. The country is a large exporter 
of rubber. 

The most important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia, running to 30,000 tons or 
more annually. The three largest tin producers— 
Patino, Hochschild and Aramayo companies were 
nationalized Oct. 31, 1952. The country ranks high 
in the mining of antimony and tungsten. The 
petroleum industry is growing and, producing 
10,000 bbls. a day in 1955, became an exporter of 
oil for the first time. An agrarian reform program 
has parceled out large estates to the peasants. 

History and Government. Once part of the an- 
cient Incan empire, Bolivia was under Spanish 
domination for centuries before it gained inde- 
pendence in 1825, naming itself after Simon 
Bolivar, famed liberator. The republic’s political 
history has been stormy. By the constitution of 
1947 the president is elected for four years by 
direct popular vote. He is not eligible for re- 
election until four years after his term has ended. 
Universal suffrage was decreed July 21, 1952, at 
age 21 single, 18 married. Congress is composed 
of a Senate of 27 members elected for six years, 
one-third retiring every two years; and a House 
of Deputies of 120, elected for four years, one 
half retiring every two years. 
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The president. is Herman Siles Zuazo, elected 
June 17, 1956. 

Education and: Religion. Primary education is 
tree and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
68%, is being lowered. There are seven universi- 
ties, in Sucre, Cochrabamba, Oruro, Santa Cruz, 
Potosi, Tarija and La Paz. Roman Catholic is 
the recognized state religion but other forms of 
worship are permitted. Spanish is the language. 

Defense. There is compulsory military service 
beginning at 19 years of age. 


Brazil 
~ ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL 

Capital: Rio de Janeiro. Area: 3,288,050 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1955): 58,456)- 
000. Flag: green, with 21 white stars forming 
Southern Cross on blue circle superimposed on gold 
diamond in center. Monetary unit: Cruzeiro (U.S. 
5.3c, official rate). 

Descriptive. Brazil is the largest independent 
nation in South America in area and population. 
It has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from 
North to South and 2,694 miles East to West. It 
is bounded on the North by Venezuela and Dutch, 
British, and French Guianas; on the East by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the South by Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay; on the West by Bolivia, 
Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the 
great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,- 
465,637 square miles in Brazil) which rises in the 
Peruvian Andes and empties into the Atlantic at 
the Equator. 

Amapa Territory borders on French Guiana and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to 
Colombia and northern Peru. Guapore Territory 
abuts on southern Peru and Bolivia. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon river 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers. 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border 
of Parana, a southern state. Tallest mountains are 
Pico da Bandeira, 9,482 ft., and Roraima, 9,433 ft., 
on the Venezuela-Guiana border. 

Belo Horizonte (Beautiful Horizon), first of Bra- 
zil’s planned cities and capital of Minas Gerais 
state, near Rio de Janeiro, is a tourist attraction 
because of its beauty and modern design. 

Resources and Industries. The mineral wealth 
of Brazil is vast but comparatively little developed. 
Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to the 
United States. The country possesses enormous 
deposits of monazite, main source of thorium, 
alternate to uranium as a supplier of fissionable 
material. Gold production is about 130,000 oz. Troy 
annually. Other principal minerals are mica, 
oil, nickel, quartz, tantalite, tungsten, iron, coal. 

Brazil produces more than 1,000,000 tons of steel 
annually, about 50% deriving from the great Volta 
Redonda national mills. Hydroelectric power, ap- 
prox. 2,500,000 kwts. annually, has an estimated 
potential of 80,000,000 kwts. Manufacturing now 
comprises-about 62% of total production, against 
35% for agriculture. 

Oil has been a state monopoly since 1952. In 1955 
an important oil discovery at Nova Olinda on the 
Madeira River opened 500,000 sq. mi. to further 
exploration. Hydroelectric plants are government 
projects. The Paulo Affonso dam on the Sao Fran- 
cisco river, opened 1955, serves 8 states. 

Brazil, world’s greatest coffee ‘grower, supplies 
60 to 70% of coffee consumed in the U. S., over 
12,000,000 bags of 132 lbs. each annually. Santos, 
Ric and Victoria are the great coffee ports. 
There are also large crops of cotton, oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, corn, manioc and sugar-cane. 

Brahman (zebu) cattle of India thrive in Brazil, 
which raises Guyerat, Gir and Nelore and has 
developed Indubrasil and Indu-Uberabas strains. 
About 50,000,000 hd. are raised annually. It is 
second in the world’s hog production. 

Rice, cocoa, pinewood, castor beans, tea and 
oiticica oil are important agricultural exports. 
The country is the only producer of Carnatiba wax, 
used for insulation .and phonograph records. 
Aluminum and cement are produced in quantity. 

Airways reach all parts of Brazil; Natal to 
Dakar (1,600 mi.) is the shortest trans-Atlantic 
route. The Brazilian International Airlines con- 
nects with other South American cities and the 
United States. Many railways are electrified. In 
January, 1955, the Corumba-Santa Cruz Rail link 
between Bolivia and Brazil was opened, complet- 
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ing the Atlantic-Pacific railway of 2,300 mi. 
Foreign trade (in cruzeiros);: 


Imports Exports 
1953 25,152,000,000 32,047,000,000 
1954 55,239,000,000 42,968,000,000 
1955 60,226,000,000  54,521,000,000 


History and Government. Brazil, discovered in 
1500 by Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese nayi- 
gator, was developed as a colony of Portugal until 
the royal house of Braganca, fleeing from Lisbon 
before Napoleon’s army in 1807, transferred the 
seat of government to Rio de Janeiro, March, 
1808. Brazil thereupon became a kingdom under 
Dom Joao VI. After his return to Portugal, his 
son Pedro I, proclaimed the independence of the 
country, Sept. 7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor, 
Oct. 12, 1822. The second emperor, Dom Pedro II, 
was driven from the throne Nov. 15, 1889, by a 
revolution which established a republic, the United 
States of Brazil. : 

There are 20 states, with limited autonomy, a 
federal district and five territories: Acre, bought 
from Bolivia in 1903; the island of Fernando de 
Noronha, Amapa, Rio Branco and Guapore, 

Brazil took part in World Wars I and II on the 
Allied side. It is associated with the U.S. in the 
Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere De- 
fense (1953) and the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (1947). In 1948 it cancelled 
mandates of Communists holding elective offices. 

A charter adopted in 1946 pledges Brazil to 
have recourse-to war only if arbitration fails, and 
never for conquest; gives the government power 
to make social and economic changes ‘‘to conform 
to the principles of social justice, conciliating free 
enterprise with appreciation for the value of hu- 
man labor.’’ It also authorizes the government to 
intervene in the management of private industry 
if it is in the public interest. It prohibits any 
party whose program or activities are contrary to 
the democratic form of government based on plu- 
rality of parties and on the fundamental rights of 
man. The new charter reaffirms the principles of 
universal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 
the right to vote to all citizens, men and women, 
on reaching the age of 18. The President is elected 
for a term of five years and may not be elected for 
@ second consecutive term. 

There is a bicameral legislature, Senators being 
elected for 8 years, Deputies (Representatives) for 
4 years. Since 1930, when a military junta took 
control, Brazil has fought depression, inflation and 
economic crises. Getulio D. Vargas (Labor Party) 
became provisional president, until 1933, when he 
was elected president under a new constitution. 
Out in 1945, he was reelected in 1950. He pursued 
nationalization of certain industries and products, 
and adopted severe controls to support the price 
of coffee. Forced by the army to retire, he shot 
himself to death Aug. 24, 1954, blaming ‘‘inter- 
national’? and other opposition to his policies. 
Vargas was succeeded by the vice president, Joao 
Cafe Filho (Progressive). 

In the presidential election, Oct. 3, 1955, Jus- 
celino Kubitschek was elected, inaugurated Jan. 
31, 1956, after a brief uprising. 

Education and Religion. The country is largely 
Catholic, but freedom of worship is guaranteed. 
The Protestant population, the second most im- 
portant, was 1,470,000 in 1950. 

The University of Brazil, formerly Univ. of Rio 
de Janeiro, was founded in 1920. Other universi- 
ties are in Bahia, Parana, Recife, Porto Alegre 
(state of Rio Grande do Sul), Sao Paulo (state of 
Sao Paulo) and Belo Horizonte (state of Minas 
Gerais). Brazil has approximately 70,000 primary 
schools, 2,485 secondary schools, 217 colleges and 
3,500 other schools. Primary education is free and 
compulsory. The language is Portuguese. 

Defense. All males between the ages of 21 and 45 
are subject to military duty under a selective sery- 
ice system. There is one year of service in the first 
line and eight years in the reserve. In January, 
1955, objectives were raised to: Army, 235,793; 
Navy, 50,400; Air, 28,400. 

The Navy consists of 2 cruisers, 25 units in the 
destroyer, escort and chaser classes, 3 submarines, 
3 transports, 3 hydrographic ships and a number 
of tankers, gunboats and training vessels. The in- 
dependent air force is equipped with American- 


built planes. ‘ 
Bulgaria 


BLGARIYA 
NARODNA REPUBLIKA BULGARIA 
Capital: Sofia. Area: 42,796 square miles. Popu- 
lation (govt. estimate 1950): 7,160,000. Flag: hori- 
zontal bars, white-green-red, with coat of arms in 
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paérivilve: The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 
slavia, on the South by Greece, on the East by the 
Black Sea, and on the Southeast by Turkey. 

The chief seaports are Stalin (Varna) and Bur- 
as (Bourgas). 

2 Resources and Industries. The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
bacco. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the coun- 
try is being industrialized under a planned 
economy system which emphasizes electric power, 
coal, machinery, metals, textiles, building ma- 
terials, fur and leather goods, shoe industry, etc. 

Irrigated acreage is claimed to have increased 
six-fold during the first Five-Year Plan, eventually 
to total 1,250,000 acres. The 1956 plan provided 
for an 11.9% increase in total output over 1955. 

In 1954 Bulgaria produced for the first 
time its own penicillin and calcinated soda, and 
began mass production of combine-harvesters. 

Bulgaria signed an agreement with Austria 
Mar. 10, 1955, facilitating trade between the two 
via free and open traffic on the Danube. 

History and Government. The Bulgars, a Slavic 
people, settled Bulgaria in the 7th century and 
became Christians in the 10th. The Turks con- 
quered Bulgaria in 1393. It revolted in 1875 and 
in 1878 was made a principality. In 1908 it be- 
came an independent kingdom under Czar Ferdi- 
nand I of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It expanded after 
the first Balkan war, but lost Dobrudja, Thrace 
and the Aegean coastline in World War I, when 
it helped the Axis. The Treaty of Lausanne, 
1923, fixed the boundary with Turkey just west of 
Adrianapole. 

Under the influence of King Boris III Bulgaria 
joined the Axis in World War II, occupying con- 
siderable Balkan territory. It withdrew from the 
war in 1944 under a pro-Ally government. The 
Soviet Union declared war and after an armistice 
occupied the country. It supported the Communist- 
dominated Fatherland Front. In a one-ticket 
plebiscite Sept. 8, 1946, the monarchy was 
abolished and a republic voted, which was estab- 
lished one week later. A Regency had ruled for 
Siméon II, born 1937, who succeeded on the death 
of King Boris in 1943. Dimitrov, Communist party 
leader, became premier. 

The Armistice provided for a tripartite control 
of Bulgaria under, an Allied Commission, with 
the Soviet Union as chairman. But after the 
Communists took charge difficulties were placed 
in the way of the West. The treatment of mem- 
bers of the American legation caused the United 
States to break off diplomatic relations with Bul- 
garia Feb. 24, 1950. 

The constitution of Dec. 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the USSR, provides that the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be the supreme organ of 
“government, The National Assembly is elected for 
a four-year term and chooses the Presidium and 
Prime Minister, The Permanent Bureau of the 
Fatherland Front directs the activities of that 
organization. Private enterprise and belongings 
earned by labor and savings are protected by the 
State. Much of Bulgaria’s industry has been na- 
tionalized, and more than half. the arable land 
is incorporated in cooperative farms. It was ad- 
mitted to the UN Dec, 14, 1955. 

The premier is Anton Yugov, appointed Apr. 
17, 1956, replacing Vulko Chervenkoy. In line with 
the 1956 shift of Communist policy, the name of 
Traicho Kostov, a former deputy premier, executed 
for treason in 1949, was vindicated by party 
resolutions. 

Education and Religion. Bulgaria’s language is 
Slavonic. The main religion is Orthodox Greek. 
Elementary education is obligatory from seven to 
14 years of age. There are 11 universities and 
colleges, including the University of Sofia. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 17 and 65 and usually is for two years. 


Burma 
PYEE-DAUNG-SU MYANMA-NAINGGAN 
UNION OF BURMA 
Capital: Rangoon. Area: 261,789 square miles, 
Population (UN est. 1955): 19,434,000. Flag: red 
with dark blue canton bearing large white five- 
pointed star with five smaller stars between its 
points. Monetary unit: Kyat (100 Ppyas) (U.S. 21c). 
Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a republic, is 
bounded on the North by Tibet and China, on the 
East by China, Indo-China and Siam, on the 
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The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. 

The 800-mile Burma Road figured prominently 
in World War II as an Allied supply line. 


Resources and Industries. The principal products 
are teakwood, rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, 1 
silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and 
jade found in Burma are in quality. 
Many British and other foreign companies still 
are operating in Burma on a reduced basis. 

An eight-year economic development pian for 
1953-1960, to cost 7,500 million kyats ($1,575 mil- 
lion), is expected to double the national output of 
approx. 3,500 million kyats. Large expenditures 
are being made for agriculture, water resources, 
mining, power, transport, and communications. 

History and Government. Under British infiu- 
ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company, Burma was administered as part of 
British India from 1885 to 1937. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
and received a constitution. 

Burma became an independent nation complete- 
ly outside the British Commonwealth by a treaty 
signed in London Oct. 17, 1947, effective Jan. 4, 
1948, and became the 58th member of the United 
Nations April 19, 1948. A Constituent Assembly, 
elected April 9, 1947, unanimously passed a con- 
stitution Sept. 24, 1947, which recognizes the 
special position of Buddhism as the faith of the 
majority of citizens. Private property and enter- 
prise are guaranteed, but monopolies are forbidden 
and provision is made for nationalization of 
branches of national economy or single enter- 
prises. The Union Parliament, elected for four- 
year terms, consists of the Chamber of Deputies, 
comprising about 250 members, and a Chamber 
of Nationalities of 125 members. The President is 
elected by Parliament for a five-year term and re- 
election is permitted only once. He lacks power to 
veto bills. The Shan, Kachin, Karen and Karenni 
States and the Special Division of the Chins, out- 
lying regions, are represented in the Union gov- 
ernment by ministers from their own Parliaments 
and enjoy a large measure of autonomy. 

President is Ba U; premier is U Nu (formerly 
styled Thakin Nu). Interim premier (1956-57): Ba 
Swe, appointed for one year, June 12, 1956. 

In Parliamentary elections, April 1, 1956, the 
government party remained in power, winning 169 
deputy seats. 

Since 1948 Burma has been hampered by civil 
strife by Communist groups and the Karens who 
make up about 6% of the population. A new 
state, Karen, about 1,800 sq. mi. in East Burma, 
was proclaimed June 1, 1954. 


Education and Religion. The indigenous races 
of Burma are of Monogoloid stock, allied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans. Tibetans, Malays and 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Higher education is provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent col- 
leges. A state-controlled and homogenous system 
of schools was introduced after World War II. 

The chief religion is Buddhism. 


Cambodia 


Capital: Phnom Penh. Area (est.): 88,780 sq. mi. 
Population (est. 1953): 4,073,967. Monetary unit: 
Riel or Real (Cambodian piastre); also Franc. 

Descriptive. Cambodia is a constitutional mon- 
archy in southern Asia which, with Vietnam and 
Laos, comprised the former associated states of 
French Indo-China. It is bordered on the north by 
Laos and Thailand, on the west by Thailand, on 
the South by the Gulf of Siam, and on the Fast 
by Vietnam. About three-fourths is forested; the 
central part is level, forming a huge basin for the 
Mekong river. 

Resources and Industries. The country is mainly 
agricultural, rice occupying about 80% of the land 
usage. Other products are maize, pepper, rubber, 
kapok, pa!m-sugar, tobacco, cotton, silk, oil seeds, 
beans, Cattle flourishes; much of the forests are 
composed of valuable hardwoods. Some iron, cop- 


per, manganese, gold and other minerals exist. 

History and Government. Cambodia’s recorded 
history dates back to the beginning of the Christian 
era, influenced by the Khmer emperors, India, 
Vietnam and Thailand, and came under French 
protection in 1863. A national consultative assem- 
bly was elected Sept. 1, 1946, and a constitution 
promulgated May 6, 1947, replacing the former 
absolutism. It became an associated State within 
the French Union by a treaty of Nov. 8, 1949, fol- 
lowed by increasing measures of economic freedom 
through 1954, and formally declared its inde- 
pendence from France, Sept. 25, 1955. It became 
a UN member in Dec., 1955. 

The King and head of state is Norodom Sura- 
marit, who succeeded on the abdication of his son, 
Norodom Sihanouk, Mar. 2, 1955. 

Education and Religion. The national language 
is Cambodian, or Khmer; French is widely spoken. 
In 1953-54 there were more than 1,400 religious 
elementary schools with 75,000 enrolled, and 982 
public elementary schools with enrollment of 173,- 
421. Buddhism is the religion of the majority; 
in_1953 Roman Catholics numbered 120,000. 

Defense. The army (1954) consists of 12 
battalions and 16 companies of guards. There is a 


small air force. A 
Chile 


REPUBLICA DE CHILE 


Capital: Santiago. Area: 286,397 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1955): 6,774,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal bars, with white star in 
a blue canton. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 0.2c). 

Descriptive: The Republic of Chile lies on the 
West coast of South America, occupying the strip 
of land between the Andes and the South Pacific, 
from’ Peru to Diego Ramirez Island 56°32’S., having 
an extreme length of about 2,620 miles, with a 
coast line of 2,900 miles. In the Antarctic, Chile 
claims ownership of a sector between 53° and 90° 
W. The average breadth north of 40° is 100 miles. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
cagua (23,081 ft.) in Argentina near the Chilean 
border the highest peak in the Americas, Tupun- 
gato (22,310 ft.), Tocorpuri (22,162 ft.), Llullail- 
laco (22,057 ft.), and others. 

Easter Island, 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government. 

Punta Arenas, in the Straits of Magellan (pop. 
37,990) is the southernmost city in the world, the 
center of a sheep industry. Ushuaia, the capital of 
the Argentine Territory of Tierra del Fuego (pop. 
1,600) lies southeast and is the world’s southern- 
most settlement. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1543; 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, in 1541. 

Resources and Industries. The land in the north 
part is arid, but two provinces there, Tarapaca 
and Antofagasta, produced 95% of the world’s 
nitrate supply until the process of obtaining ni- 
trate from the air was made commercially profit- 
able. Mining industries account for about 75% of 
Chile’s exports. There-are 152 nitrate works, but 
only about 25 are in actual operation, producing 
about 100,000 metric tons a month. About 70% of 
the world’s supply of iodine is a by-product of 
Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile is one of the 
world’s largest producers of copper with an esti- 
timated annual output of 420,000 tons. The prov- 
inces of Atacama and Coquimbo have enormous 
iron deposits estimated at a billion tons. Coal 
reserves are estimated at 2 billion tons. Other 
minerals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
borate, mica, mercury, iodine, salt sulphur, marble 
and onyx. 

Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy. farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, peas and potatoes are grown in abund- 
ance. Chile ranks high among wine producing 
countries with vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 

Manufacturing industries have developed great- 
ly. With the creation of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Corporation for the 
Promotion of Production) with a capital of $40,- 
000,000, production of agriculture and manufac- 
tures has vastly increased. Huachipato, steel plant 
near Concepcion, is second only to Brazil’s Volta 
Redonda plant in Latin America. 

Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 
tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils and fresh fruits. 

CHile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
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half being state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 

History and Government. Chile became inde- 
pendent from Spain from 1810-1818. “ 

Under the constitution, amended 1943, the 
President is elected for six years, the 45 senators 
for eight, and deputies (1 for each 30,000 pop.) 
for four, all by direct popular vote. The President 
is Gen. Carlos Ibanez, elected Sept. 4, 1952 for a 
six-year term. Suffrage is universal for literate 
persons over 21. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory between 7 and 15. A National Library, 
the University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There is a uniyersity in Concep- 
cion and a technical university in Valparaiso. The 
Roman Catholic religion is dominant though not 
maintained by the state since 1925 and all re- 
ligions are protected. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. All able-bodied citizens from 29 years 
to 45 are liable for army service. Service in the 
reserve of active Army is for 12 years and with the 
second reserve to the end of the 45th year. The 
Navy consists of one battleship, two cruisers, six 
destroyers, seven submarines and auxiliary vessels. 
The personnel is 15,000 men in normal times. 
There is an Air Service of four brigades. 


China 


Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO 

Capital: Nanking; Provisional Capital: Taipei, 
Taiwan. Area, including outlying territories: 3,- 
760,339 sq. mi.; China proper, 2,279,134 sq. mi. 
Population (census 1953): 601,912,371. Flag: red 
with white sun in blue dexter canton. Monetary 
unit: New Taiwan dollar. 

Descriptive. China, with about one-fourth of the 
world’s population, occupies a territory in the 
eastern part of Asia about one-third larger than 
continental United States. 

On the North Manchuria extends up into the 
Siberian regions of the U.S.S.R.; west of 
Manchuria and north of China the Mongolian 
Republic lies between it and Siberia; at the West 
Sinkiang has a northeastern frontier with Mon- 
golia and a northwestern frontier with the 
U.S.S.R. In the South China borders on the 
Vietminh part of Indo-China, Burma, India, Bhu- 
tan, Nepal, the Kashmir-Jammu section of India 
and a bit of Afghanistan. On the East China has 
the Soviet Siberia extending down to Vladivostok 
and the Republic of Korea, the Yellow Sea and 
the East China Sea. South of China lies~ the 
South China Sea, with the Philippines to the 
Southeast. The country is of rolling topography, 
rising to high elevation in the North in the 
Khinghan Mountains, separating Manchuria and 
Mongolia; the Tarabagata Mountains in Sin- 
kiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun Mountains in 
the Southwest in Tibet. Its length from North to 
South is 1,860 miles and its breadth from East to 
West more than 2,000 miles. 

China proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. This 
is one of the best watered countries of the world. 
From the mountains on the west three great 
rivers run in general course stretching for hun- 
dreds of miles. These rivers, the Yangtze, the 
Hwang ho (Yellow), and the Si-Kiang, drain 
four-fifths. 

Since the fall of 1949 the authority of the 
National government has been supplanted on the 
mainland by the Communists, who organized a 
People’s Republic. The National government has 
been limited to Taiwan (Formosa) and a number 
of smaller islands, as described below. 

A census taken by the People’s Republic gave a 
population total, including Nationalist Formosa, 
of 601,912,371 on June 30, 1953 as compared with 
the 1948 Nationalist census figure of 463,493,418. 
Birth rate is estimated at one every 115 seconds. 

Resources and Industries. China is essentially 
agricultural. Total arable land is estimated (1950) 
at 192,000 sq. mi. Wheat, barley, corn, kaoliang, 
and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, 
are produced in the North; rice, sugar and indigo 
in the South. Rice is the the staple food of the 
Chinese. Fruit is grown in abundance. Fiber crops 
are important and include abutilon, hemp, jute, 
ramie and flax. Cotton is produced mostly in the 
Yangtze and Yellow River valleys. Tea is cul- 
tivated principally in the West and South. One 
of the most important industries of prewar China 
was silk culture which has flourished 4,000 years. 
Livestock is raised in large numbers. In years 
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before World War II flour and rice milling had 
become extensive, together with tanning, cement 
and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 244,489,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, petroleum, tungsten, molybdenum, bismuth 
and ‘salt, . n 

Railroads (1954) totaled approx. 15,835 mi. The 
Tsinin-Ulan Bator railway links China with Soviet 
Siberia via Outer Mongolia; the ioe Ry. 
now is Chinese-operated. Expansion of the net- 
work is planned. 

Chief peacetime exports were animal products, 
oils, tallow, wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, 
skin, leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, 
piece goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. Im- 
ports included cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
machinery and armaments. Trade was principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain. 


History and Government. One of the oldest of 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 
B.C., China became a republic Jan. 1, 1912, fol- 
lowing the Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, begun Oct. 10, 1911. 

Por a period of 50 years after the Sino-Japanese 
War, 1894-95, China was involved in conflicts with 
Japan. On Sept. 18, 1931, Japan seized the North- 
eastern Provinces (Manchuria) and set up a pup- 
pet state called Manchukuo. The border province 
of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state in 1933. 
Japan invaded China in the vicinity of Peiping, 
July 7, 1937, precipitating war. During 1937-45, 
Japan set up puppet regimes in Peiping -and 
Nanking. Under the terms of surrender in World 
War II Japan returned all seized territories, in- 
cluding Taiwan and the Penghus, annexed by 
Japan in 1895. 

The United States and Great Britain signed 
treaties with China, Jan. 11, 1943, abolishing 
extraterritorial and other special rights enjoyed 
for approximately 100 years. The treaty ended 
special rights enjoyed by the United States in the 
treaty ports, in Peiping and in international set- 
tlements in Shanghai and Amoy. 

A new constitution became effective Dec. 25, 
1947. The National Assembly is the supreme organ 
of the people. Members are elected on-the basis of 
territorial and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the President and Vice President, 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
in power to amend the constitution. 

Under the constitution a Legislative Yuan 
(Council), elected on the basis of regional and 
vocational representation, serves as the legislature. 
The cabinet, appointed by the President, is re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Yuan. 

A coalition was formed April 16-17, 1947 of the 
Kuomintang dominant political party which came 
into power in 1925 following the Nationalist Revo- 
lution; the Young China Party, the Democratic 
Socialists and a group of non-partisans. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for a 
period of semi-retirement, has been virtual ruler 
since 1927. He was elected President for a six- 
year term in April, 1948; reelected in March, 
1954. The premier since May 25, 1954 is O. K, 
Yui. The Nationalist government is a member of 
the United Nations, which does not recognize the 
Communist regime. 

China concluded a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with the USSR, Aug. 14, 1945, pro- 
viding for joint ownership of the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railroad by China and Russia; joint use 
of the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur, with the 
USSR responsible for the defense of Dairen. 
After the Chinese Communists overran the main- 
land in 1949, the Soviet Union repudiated the 
treaty, withdrew its recognition of the Nationalist 
government, and signed a new treaty with the 
Communist regime, Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
—dJuly 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945—internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
other factions, Manchuria was lost to the Chiang 
regime Oct. 30, 1948, and China proper came 
under domination of Chinese Communist armies 
during 1949-1950. The Nationalist government 
moved to Taipel, Taiwan (Formosa), 110 miles 
off the mainland, Dec. 8, 1949. 


Education and Religion. China has all the im- 
portant religions of the world, but none of its 
Own. Confucianism and Taoism are considered 
by the Chinese more as political philosophies and 
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tants and others. 

In 1946-1947 there were 290,617 primary schools 
in China with an enrollment of 23,813,705. Second- 
ary schools numbered 5,892 in 1947 with 1,878,523 
pupils. Universities and colleges totaled 207 in 
1948, with 148,000 students. The People’s Republic 
reported that 64,000 were graduated from institu- 
tions of higher education in 1956, an increase of 
300% over 1953. 


Defense. China has a national army with com- 
pulsory universal service of 16 months. There is 
also the regular army with voluntary and obliga- 
tory service for 6 years and with extended service 
up to the ages of 20 and 25. The Nationalist 
armies had an estimated strength of about 600,000 
on Formosa and adjacent isiands in 1956. There 
are also a navy and an air force, largely equipped 
by the United States. The U. S. Navy maintains 
a@ peace patrol in Taiwan waters. 

The Nationalist government signed a mutual 
defense treaty with the United States Dec. 2, 1954. 
TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 

Taiwan, last stronghold of Nationalist China 
since 1950, is an island 110 miles off the main- 
land, between the Philippines on the South and 
Japan to the North with the China Sea on the 
West and Pacific Ocean on the East, but the term 
Taiwan is used by the Nationalist government to 
designate 13 other islands nearby and 63 others 

comprising the Peng-hu (Pescadores) group. 


In September 1955 the U. S. State Dept. adopted 
the terms Taiwan and the Penghus for the groups 
formerly known as Formosa and the. Pescadores. 


A range of mountains from the North forms the 
backbone of the island. The eastern half is exceed- 
ingly steep and craggy but the western slope is 
flat, fertile and well cultivated, yielding two rice 
crops each year. The area is 13,800 square miles 
and the population (Oct. 1955), 9,000,000. Principal 
harbors are Keelung and Kaohsiung. The Penghu 
island group provides naval bases. The principal 
crops, besides rice, are tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, 
ramie, jute, tumeric and camphor. Minerals in- 
clude gold, silver, copper and coal. A joint U.S.- 
Chinese commission aids industry, rural health, 
forestry, irrigation and food. 

Exports in 1955 amounted to approx. $125,000,- 
000, including $61,000,000 from sugar. 

Taiwan was ceded by China to Japan in 1895, 
after the Sino-Japanese War and was returned 
to China as a province, 1945, after the surrender 
of Japan. Japan renounced all claims to Taiwan 
and the Penghus in the Treaty of Peace, Sept. 
8, 1951. China did not take part in the treaty, 
signing a separate treaty with Japan Apr. 27, 1952. 


The Penghus (Pescadores), a group of islands 
with an area of approximately 50 square miles 
and a population (Oct. 1954) of 82,636, are between 
Taiwan and the coast of China, by which they 
were ceded to Japan in 1895. The islands re- 
mained under Japanese rule until restored to 
China, 1945, and are administered as a part of 
Taiwan. Sugar cane is produced. 


People’s Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA JEN-MIN KUNG-HO KUO 


Capital: Peiping. Flag: red, with five stars. 

The People’s Republic of China (Communist) 
was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) Sept. 21, 1949, 
by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference under Mao Tze-tung, Communist lead- 
er. Chou En-lai was named premier and foreign 
minister Oct. 1, 1949. With defeat of the National- 
ist armies, the Chinese mainland, the islands of 
Hainan and Chusan, and the principal cities, in- 
cluding Shanghai and Canton, fell to the Com- 
munists. 

The Communist regime and the USSR estab- 
lished close relations. Mao and Chou En-lai visited 
Moscow and signed a 30-year treaty of ‘‘friend- 
ship, alliance and mutual assistance,’’ Feb. 15, 
1950, repudiating the 1945 treaty between the 
Soviet Union and Nationalist China authorized 
by the Yalta Agreement, and substituted the 
People’s Republic for the Nationalists in ad- 
ministration of the Chang-chun Ry., Dairen and 
Port Arthur. The two parties agreed to join no 
coalition against each other and to consult on 
mutual interests. Great Britain offered recognition 


of the People’s Republic Jan. 1, 1950, but was ie- 
. Recognition also was granted by Afghan- 
istan, Burma, 


Finland, Israel, Ind‘a, Indonesia, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland. The 
United States refused recognition, and, after its 
consular officers had met with abuse, withdrew 
consular representatives. The U.S. opposes Com- 
munist China’s entry into the UN. With U.S. 
aid about 10,000. Nationalist troops and 14,500 
civilians were evacuated to Taiwan and 4,000 
guerrillas to Quemoy and Matsu from the Tachen 
Islands near the mainland, Feb. 6-10, 1955. 

The People’s Republic sent armies into Tibet and 
forced its ‘‘protection’” on that government. Its 
armies intervened as ‘‘volunteers” in the Korean 
war Nov. 26, 1950, using some Soviet equipment 
and Soviet-built planes. Thus it became the chief 
enemy of the U.S. and the UN contingents. An 
Armistice was signed July 27, 1953. 

Following United States’ demands and prolonged 
negotiations between the UN and the People’s 
Republic, four of 15 American fliers the Com- 
munist regime acknowledged holding since their 
capture in 1952-53, were released May 31, 1955, 
11 others Aug. 1, and 9 civilians Sept. 6, 1955. ~ 

The People’s Republic divided up large land 
holdings; began rebuilding Manchurian industries; 
established controls for imports and exports; took 
over finance and tried to stop inflation; ousted for- 
eign missions and religious schools; revised edu- 
cation to teach the Marxian economy; gave women 
equal rights with men, prohibiting bigamy and 
concubinage. It pursues a program of thought 
control and maintains forced labor camps. 

The government concluded an eight-year mu- 
tual non-aggression pact with India, April 29, 
1954,-and other treaties with Soviet satellites. 

In 1953 Peiping began the first of its five-year 
economic plans with the aid of Soviet advisors and 
technicians, largely concentrated in areas border- 
ing on the Soviet Union, with stress on food and 
heavy industries. Overall goals for 1957 compared 
with 1952: steel, 4,120,000 tons (1,350,000); elec- 
tricity, 15,920,000,000 kwh (7,260,000,000); coal, 
113,000,000 tons (63,500,000); cement, 6,000,000 
tons (2,860,000). It has begun large-scale develop- 
ment of transportation, power and industry in 
Western China. Actual economic strength in 1956 
was estimated at about the level of 1937. 

The government claimed key industries had sur- 
passed by 5.3% their quotas for the first quarter 
of 1956. Total production of 3,501 state and jointly 
owned enterprises rose 24.7% compared with same 
period of 1955. 

A speed-up in farm collectivization was ordered 
in July, 1955; by June, 1956, at least 60% of all 
peasants were partly or fully collectivized, through 
progressive stages, with a goal of 90% of the 120,- 
000,000 peasant families in China set for 1957. 
According to official plans, farm yield must in- 
crease 215 times by 1967 to care for food needs. 
—The regular army is estimated at approx. 3,000,- 
000, including 2,500,000 in 70 first-line divisions; 
also 1,500,000-2,000,000 regional district troops, 
600,000-1,000,000 public. security troops, and a 
poorly equipped home guard militia believed to 
total 13,000,000. Air force equipment and training 
haye been furnished by the U.S.S.R. The air 
force numbers 175,000 with 2,000 planes. It is 
known to possess many MIG-15 jet planes and a 
number of MIG-17s and 14-28 bombers. The navy 
has 50,000 men. 

MONGOLIA 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government 
was set up in Pailingmiao, Apr. 23, 1934, to 
handle local affairs. An autonomous Republic was 
set up by Chinese Communists, May 12, 1947. 
Population (1953): 6,100,104. Capital: Huhehot 
(Kweisui). 

Outer Mongolia: For data concerning the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Mongolia, see page 428. 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 

Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, com- 
prising Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria, 
fell under Communist control in 1949. Its area 
is 633,802 square miles; population (est. 1948), is 
4,047,450, including Turks, Mohammedans and 
Chinese, largely nomadic. Tihwa (Urumchi) and 
Kuldja are the chief cities. 

Claimed by China for 2,000 years and under 
sporadic control for 500, Sinkiang has come under 
Soviet influence in recent years. During the period 
1930-1940 their geologists proved it to be China’s 
Yichest region in strategic materials, including 
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tungsten, woltram, molybdenum, copper, zinc, 
coal, uranium and oil. The province was 


declared an autonomous region; similar to Inner 
Mongolia, late in 1953 


TIBET 

Tibet is bounded on the North by Sinkiang and 
on the South by Nepal, Burma, India and Paki- 
stan. The country is. situated between the Hima- 
laya and Kunlun Mountains and hitherto practi- 
cally closed to strangers. The trade is with India 
mostly, being carried on through lofty passes, some 
of which are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are 
impassable in winter, The capital is Lhasa. The 
area of Tibet is 475,000 square miles with wide 
areas unexplored. Its average altitude is 16,000 ft. 
Population was estimated 1,000,000 in July, 1948. 
The religion is Lamaism, form of Buddhism. 

With only token resistance, Tibet accepted su- 
zerainty of the Chinese Communist regime under 
a pact signed May 23, 1951. A communist Tibetan 
Autonomous Government was announced Dec. 20, 
1953, revising the quasi-religious administration 
of the rival Dalai and Panchen Lamas. 


MANCHURIA (NORTHEASTERN. PROVINCES) 


Manchuria, the former Manchu state, with an 
area of 404,428 square miles; population (1940) in- 
cluding Jehol Province, 43,233,954, is bounded on 
the North by Siberia, USSR, on the East by 
Siberia and Korea, on the South by the Yellow Sea 
and China, and on the West by China, Siberia and 
Mongolia. 

Manchuria is divided from Korea by the Yalu 
river, the line U.N. airplanes were not permitted 
to cross during the Korean war, 1951-53. 

Wrested from China by Japan in 1931, Man- 
churia was proclaimed an independent nation Feb. 
18, 1932, and came into existence Mar. 1, 1932, 
at Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo. At 
the close of the Sino-Japanese war, 1945, the 
territory was returned to China. 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world with about 32,736,000 hectares arable. 
The principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, mil- 
let, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an important 
product. The land possesses great mineral wealth, 
including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and oil shale. 
It is becoming heavily industrialized. 


KWANTUNG 

Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
bounded on the East by the Bay of Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and on the West by the 
Liaotung Gulf. The capital is Dairen. The area is 
1,438 square miles; the population (1935), 1,656,726. 

Russia leased Kwantung from China and con- 
structed the strongly fortified city of Port Arthur 
and the nearby commercial ice-free port of Dalny 
(Dairen), chief seaport of Manchuria. 

Japan seized Port Arthur in 1905, and at the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth. It was restored 
to the USSR by the Yalta Agreement, Feb. 11, 
1945, which agreement also internationalized 
Dairen. 

Return of the Chang-chun railroad, Port Arthur 
and Dairen to (Communist) China, specified in 
the 1950 Soviet-Chinese Communist treaty of 
friendship and mutual assistance, has been imple- 
mented by 1952 and subsequent agreements. 


Colombia 
LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 
Capital: Bogota. Area (estimated): 439,520 


square miles. Population (UN estimate 1955): 
12,657,000. Flag: wide yellow horizontal band above 
narrow blue and red bands. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U.S. 39.84c, basic official rate). 

Description. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 
tends up the Isthmus of: Panama to the Republic 
of Panama. It has a coast line of 913 miles on 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Carib- 
bean Sea. Tt has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil 
on the East, and Ecuador and Peru on the South. 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from North to South. The eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda- 
lena River, in the East, rises in the high Andes 
and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles 
from Barranquilla. It is navigable for over 800 
miles. 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost direct- 
ly over the equator are one of many examples of 
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scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are. also at- 
acted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a 
natural wonder near Bogota 


ta. 
_ Bogota, the capital founded in 1538, is situated 
“in the Andes 8.660 ft. high. To reach it by the 


Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
put a daily airplane service makes it in 242 hours. 
There is daliy airplane service to the U. 8. 

Resources and Industries. The soil of Colombia is 
fertile and agriculture is a growing industry. Mild 
coffee is produced extensively, accounting for 80% 
of export trade. Rice, tobacco and cotton are cul- 
tivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas. Dyewoods are important commercially. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. ; 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron, 
limestone, salt and petroleum. 2 

The 235-mi. Magdalena Valley Railroad, begun 
in Jan. 1953, to run N. from La Dorada to 
Capulco, will integrate transportation and open 
44,000 sq. mi. of territory for colonization. An 
extensive TVA-type regional development in the 
Cauca River Valley in the southwest is projected 
under a decree of 1954. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metal- 
lic products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. 

History and Government. The country, conquered 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
1810-1824, the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
lishing the Republic of Greater Colombia in 1819 
from which Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew in 
1829-1830.. From the remainder of the confedera- 
tion evolved New Granada, Confederation Grana- 
dina, and finally the Republic of Colombia under 
a constitution dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama with- 
drew, Nov. 3, 1903, becoming a separate republic. 

The Congress consists of a Senate of 63 mem- 
bers, elected for a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives (one to every 90,000 
pop.), elected directly by the people every two 
years. Women 21 and over received the right to 
vote and hold office Aug. 25, 1954. The President 
is elected by direct vote for four years and is 
ineligible for the following term. 

President Laureano Gomez, Conservative, elected 
Nov. 27, 1949, was deposed June 13, 1953, in a coup 
led by Lieut. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla who 
erie president for a four-year term Aug. 

Education and Religion. The population is 
mainly whites and half castes with only 105,807 
Indians. Education is free but not compulsory. 
The National University, founded 1572, is in 
Bogota. Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion 
and although others are tolerated officially, there 
are frequent complaints of harassment of Prot- 
estant organizations. Spanish is the language of 
the country. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 
year. The Navy consists of two destroyers and 
frigates, gunboats and others. The Air Force 
comprises fighting and training squadrons. 


Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 


Capital: San Jose. Area (estimated): 19,653 
Square miles. Population (UN estimate 1955): 
951,000. Flag: five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
red (wide), white, blue; emblem in red stripe. 
Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 17.64¢). 

Descriptive. Costa Rica, a Republic, in the south- 
ern part of Central America, has Nicaragua for its 
neighbor on the North and Panama on the South. 
Bat tee My ne ycnbeen have a tropical 

ate. € interior plateau, with an alti 
eau ae ft., is temperate. ees 
an Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
93 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean 
—is the country’s industrial and cultural center. 
The crater atop Poas Volcano is the largest in the 
eout. pon: ae er cuniee one of the sites 
umbus lande i q 
ioe ae on his fourth and last 

Costa Rica is well served by steamshi 
airplane services. There are international sper 
at La Sabana and El Coco, the latter inaugurating 
the country’s first four-engined service in 1955. 


ms 


sulphur and copper. < 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, sugar, rice, in- 
dustrial machinery, gasoline, leather, hardware 
and tools. Three-fourths of foreign trade is with 
the United States. 

History and Government. Although once a part 
of the Confederation of Central America, 1824- 
1829, Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Nov. 8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms, under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Cabinet 
of eight. The President*cannot be re-elected dur- 
ing the two succeeding terms. Voting is compul- 
sory in Costa Rica. 

President: Jose Figueres..elected July 26, 1953. 

Religion and Education. Pri education is 
compulsory and free. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion include the University of Costa Rica and Na- 
tional School of Agriculture, both in San Jose; 
Inter-American Institute of Agriculture Sciences 
in Turrialba. The language of the country is 
Spanish. English is taught in the public schools. 
Roman Catholicism is the religion, but the nation 
has religious liberty. 

Defense. Order within the country is kept by a 
Civil Guard force of 500, trained by a United 
States Army mission. 


Cuha 


REPUBLICA DE CUBA 
Capital: Havana. Area: 44,206 square miles. 
Popu_ation (govt. est. 1956): 5,832,277. Flag: three 
blue, two white stripes, alternated, with large 
white star.in red triangle at mast. Monetary 
unit: Peso (U.S. $1). \ 


Description. Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,” 
largest island of the West Indies, lies among the 
Greater Antilles. It has the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Strait of Florida to the North, the Atlantic 
to the Northeast, the Caribbean Sea to the South. 
Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. The 
Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates it 
from Haiti to the East, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the South. Yucatan is 130 miles 
to the West. Its length is 730 miles, and the 
breadth averages 50 miles with a maximum of 160 
miles. The coast line, including the larger keys, is 
about 2,500 miles in length. It has numerous har- 
bors, notably that of Havana, one of the finest 
and safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and 
Bahia Honda. Guantanamo was leased in 1903 to 
the United States for a naval base. The Isle of 
Pinos (Pines), 1,180 sq. mi., belongs to Cuba. 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
West, and in Oriente in the East, where they reach 
a general elevation of about 3,000 ft., with Pico 
Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest point. Santa 
Clara is rough and broken, but Matanzas and 
Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 

Resources and Industries. Chief barometer of 
the nation’s economy is the sugar industry which 
accounts for about one third of national income 
and 75% of total exports; and provides about 
three-fourths of its rail traffic. United States citi- 
zens have furnished much of the estimated billion- 
dollar investment in the industry: 

Largest cane sugar producer in the world, the 
nation devotes some 2,285,000 acres to this crop. 
The amount of sugar exported to the United 
States is in accordance with a quota established 
by the Washington government, It supplies about 
40% of U.S. sugar requirements. 

Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes rank second in importance. Tobacco 
is cultivated chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo 
district. Other agricultural products are molasses, 
coffee, pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit and cocoa- 
nuts. Cabinet woods (mahogany and cedar), dye- 
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woods, fibers, gums, resins and oils are important 
commercially. Iron, copper, manganese, nickel and 
salt are some of the minerals. 

There are more than 9,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line running across the Island 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. The 
first steel plant was_erected in 1954 at Guanaba- 
coa near vana. 

The Blanquita Theater in Havana, built 1949, 
is one of the world’s largest, seating 6,500. 

History and Government. Cuba was discovered 
by Columbus, Oct. 28, 1492, and originally called 
Juana. Cuba is its Indian name. Except for British 
ccyuPation, 1762-63, it was a Spanish colony until 


Under Spanish governors Cubans were denied 
citizenship, slavery was retained until 1886, and 
patriots who revolted were executed. On Oct. 10, 
1868, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes led Cubans in a 
proclamation of independence. Their ten-years’ 
war ended in 1878 with guarantees of rights by 
Spain, which Spain failed to carry out. A full- 
Scale movement for independence began Feb. 24, 
1895, under Jose Marti, with the military under 
the command of Maximo Gomez, Antonio Maceo 
and Calixto Garcia, By 1897 over half the island 
was in Cuban hands. The Spanish governor, 
Valerian Weyler, destroyed sugar plantations, 
banned export of tobacco and held patriots in 
“reconcentration camps.’’ The U. S. offer to 
mediate was rejected by Spain. 

The movement to help Cuba gain its inde- 
pendence was speeded up by the sinking of the 
U.S.S. Maine in Havana harbor. The U.S. declared 
war on Spain Apr. 25, 1898, and defeated it in the 
short. Spanish-American War (See Memorable 
Dates). The Teller Amendment obligated the U. S. 
to respect Cuban independence. In the Treaty of 
Paris, Dec. 10, 1898, Spain gave up all claims to 
Cuba. The U. S. formally withdrew May 20, 1902, 
when Tomas Estrada Palma was inaugurated first 
president of the republic. The Platt Amendment 


to a treaty, 1903, committed the U. S. to inter- - 


vene if Cuban independence was threatened; in 
1934 this was relinquished. 

A new constitution providing for social security, 
wages and hours regulations and other reforms 
went into effect Oct. 10, 1940, replacing an earlier 
one. Voting is compulsory. The president, elected 
for a4-year term, cannot succeed himself. The 
president is Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista y Zaldi- 
var who took oVer the government by a coup 
d’etat, Mar. 10, 1952, from Dr. Carlos Prio 
Socarras, elected 1948. Gen. Batista was formally 
elected to the presidency Nov. 1, 1954. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
institutions of higher learning is the University of 
Havana, founded in 1721. The Roman Catholic 
religion is predominant. The language is Spanish 
with English widely understood. ~ 

Defense. Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished Jan. 5, 1942. 


Czechoslovakia 
CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA 

Capital: Prague (Praha). Area: 49,381 square 
miles, Population (UN est. 1955): 13,089,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal bands, with blue tri- 
angle extending from mast to midpoint. Monetary 
unit: Koruna, 

Descriptive. Czechoslovakia, a Central Europe 
republic, lies athwart. the heart of Europe. 
Its boundaries are, in the North, Germany and 
Poland; in the South Austria, Hungary and 
Ukrainian S.S.R.; in the West Germany, and 
in the East Poland. Its extreme length is about 
600 miles and its width varies from 50 to 100 miles. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the Eastern 
parts of Moravia and Slovakia and the Sudeten in 


‘the West on the German border, Forests are fa- 


mous for hunting and are the habitat of the bear, 
the chamois, the ibex, wildcat and wild boar. 
Resources and Industries. Czechoslovakia pos- 
sesses one of the richest territories in Europe, both 
in the matter of natural resources-and industrial 
development. Agriculture and forestry claim 40% 
of the population. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, pota- 
toes, sugar beets, corn and hops are grown in 
abundance. The Skoda munition factories in Pil- 
sen, among the most extensive and efficient in the 
world, have been renamed Stalin Works. There 
are also numerous textile and paper mills, glass, 
furniture, stone, metal and chemical factories. 
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Mineral wealth is great and comprises both soft 
and hard coal, iron graphite and garnets, silver, 
copper, lead, and rock-salt, Large-scale mining for 
uranium is reported. 

The nationalized economy is closely coordinated 
with that of the U.S.S.R. Trade with other Com- 
munist countries accounts for 70% of imports, 68% 
of exports. 

History and Government. Czechoslovakia is a 
Communist republic with a Soviet-type constitu- 
tion, nationalized industries, and one-party elec- 


tions. The Czechs and Slovaks are of Slav origin. 


In the 9th century they formed the Moravian 
empire, destroyed by Magyar invasions. Bohemia, 
the Czech state, became a kingdom. Its crown 
was at different times seized by Polish and Aus- 
trian rulers. In 1612 Prague was the capital of 
Austria. In the Thirty Years war Bohemia lost its 
independence and its leaders were crushed. In the 
Revolution of 1848 it wrung concessions for the 
peasants from the Hapsburgs. 

In 1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes led a provisional government in western 
capitals preparing a republic upon Austrian defeat. 
It proclaimed Czech independence in Washington 
Oct. 18, 1918. When Austria fell Oct. 28, 1918, the 
republic of Czechoslovakia was proclaimed, and 
the Slovaks adhered Oct. 30. Masaryk was presi- 
dent, 1918-1935, when he retired at 85 and was 
succeeded by Benes. Demands by Hitler of inde- 
pendence for the Sudeten Germans caused Britain 
and France to agree to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia at Munich Sept. 30, 1938. Parts 
were given to Poland and Hungary. Dr. Emil 
Hacha became president, In the war Hitler abol- 
ished the republic. In 1944-45 Czechoslovakia, 
which had suffered severely during the war, was 
freed by Russian and American armies. Dr. Benes 
returned as president May 8, 1945. In the elections 
of 1946 the Communists proved the strongest party. 
and Klement Gottwald, Communist, was made 
prime minister. Part of the former republic was 
returned, but the Ruthenian portion (Carpatho- 
Ukraine) was ceded to Soviet Russia, 1945. 

The Communists forced nationalization of many 
industries, muzzled the press, suppressed national 
minorities and expelled 2,000,000 Germans from 
the Sudetenland. A Soviet-type constitution was 
adopted Feb., 1948. It gives supreme legislative 
power to the Czech National Assembly of 300 
elected for 6 years, and on Slovakia to a similar 
assembly of 100 and executive power to a board of 
commissioners. Gottwald, as premier, forced a 
Communist cabinet on Benes, with the exception 
of Jan Masaryk, foreign minister. Masaryk died 
in a fall from a window Mar. 10. Benes résigned 
June 7, 1948 and died Sept. 3. Gottwald was named 
president and Antonin Zapotocky premier June 
14, 1948. 

A reorganization of the government, announced 
Feb. 2, 1953, placed chief power in the hands of a 
presidium. Its president is Antonin Zapotocky, 
elected by Parliament Mar. 21, 1953, to succeed 
Klement Gottwald (died March 14). Premier: Vil- 
iam Siroky. 

Since 1949 the government has harassed Ameri- 
can businessmen and diplomats. Spectacular es- 
capes by Czechs to American lines have disclosed 
the unrest in their country. 

In January, 1955, the International Bank dropped 
Czechoslovakia from membership for nonpartici- 
pation. 

Education and Religion. An estimated 75% of 
the population is Roman Catholic, the rest Prot- 
estant and other faiths. A government decree 
dated July 14, 1950, abolished private theological 
schools for state-controlled. 

Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
University in Prague;founded in 1348; the Uni- 
versities of Brno and of Bratislava and a number 
of technical universities. 

Defense. Universal military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945, with 
service for two years. Since 1950 the army has 
been trained by Soviet advisors. Its strength is 
estimated at 200,000, with an additional 190,000 
in the air and security forces. 

Czechoslovakia was one of the 8 Communist 
nations signing the 20-year Mutual Defense Pact 
at Warsaw May 14, 1955, providing for a unified 
military. command. 


Denmark 
KONGERIGET DANMARK 


Capital: Copenhagen. Area: 16,576 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1955, inciuding Faroe 
Islands and Greeniand): 4,439,000. Flag: white 
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cross gered oo pesneree ve Monetary Unit: 
Krone, pl. Kroner (U.S. 14.48c). 

itscriplive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
peninsula of Jutland, thrusting out to the North 
from Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low undulating plains. 

Resources and Industries. One third of the pop- 
ulation lives by agriculture on more than 70% of 
the usable land. Denmark normally exports more 
putter and produces more bacon than any other 
country except the U.S. Fisheries are valuable. 

The first cooperative consumers’ society was 
established 1866 and today the system has 1,984 
aifiliated societies and includes 420,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population. Danish 
farmers operate more than 1,300 cooperative dai- 
Ties, 60 cooperative bacon factories and numerous 


slaughterhouses. 
Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 
Imports Exports 
1953 6,880 6,100 
1954 8,024 6,549 
1955 8,139 7,295 


History and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hhagen (Kébenhavn) dates back to ancient times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Havn 
(port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 
but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual founder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A great at- 
traction here is the castle of Kronborg which once 
commanded the Sound when duties were exacted 
from every passing vessel. 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability and old-age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. 

The King and Parliament jointly hold legislative 
power. A new constitution, adapting the constitu- 
tion of 1849 to modern needs, was signed June 5, 
1953, Denmark’s Constitution Day. It made wom- 
en eligible to succeed to the throne, substituted 
a unicameral Parliament (the Folketing) of 179 
members for the former two-chamber Rigsdag, 
lowered the voting. age from 25 to 23 years, 
changed the status of Greenland from that of a 
colony to a full member of the Danish Common- 
wealth with representatives in Parliament, and 
made legal provisions for Denmark’s full coopera- 
tion in projects of international scope through a 
clause ceding Danish sovereignty rights in certain 
cases, if approved by five-sixths of the Folketing 
members or by plebiscite majority. 

The King of Denmark is Frederik IX (born 
March 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, King Christian X, April 
20, 1947. He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and they have three daughters: Princess Mar- 
grethe, heir-presumptive (born April 16, ~1940). 
Princess Benedikte (born April 29, 1944), Princess 
Anne-Marie (born Aug. 30, 1946). The King has 
one brother, Prince Knud (born July 27, 1900). 
A Etoahe Minister: H. C. Hansen, appointed Feb. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 

Defense. The army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25. 
The navy comprises fleet and coast defense forces. 
The air force, reorganized in 1948, is being ex- 
panded, Estimated strengths are: Army, 100,000 
Plus local defense units of about 25,000; navy, 
20,000; air force, 8 fighter and fighter-bomber 
Squadrons totaling 15,000. Seven airfields have 
been approved under the NATO program. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, area 540 
Sq. mi., pop. 32,000, have extensive home rule, 


e = GREENLAND 
reenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
N. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles 
05,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the island 
is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in altitude 
The average thickness of the ice cap is 1 000 ft. 
The population (1951) was 22,890 natives and 
1,269 Europeans. The capital is Godthaab. 
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The deposite of oryolite are the 
ld. , fur and graphite are the other 
panies Tt is Denmark's only colony. . 


Dominican Republic 
A DOMINICANA 


miles. 
2,404,000. Flag: four alternating red and blue 
squares quartered by white cross. Monetary unit: 
Peso (U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispaniola 
(called La Espanola by Columbus), second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between Cuba on 
the West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boun- 
dary between it and the Republic of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of the island, is 193 
miles long, It has a coastline of 1,017 miles. 
Climate is generally sub-tropical. 

Resources and Industries. The land is very fer- 
tile, about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; 
agriculture and stock raising are the principal 
industries. Sugar, cacao, molasses, coffee, rice, corn 
and tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt and petroleum and the 
mining industry is under development. 

Chief manufactures are rum, alcohol, chocolate, 
molasses, textiles and apparel, chemicals, shoes, 
furniture. 

History and Government. The Republic was 
formed after the successive expulsion of the 
Spanish, French and Haitians. Santo Domingo was 
long the center of Spanish power in America. 

The country was occupied by American Marines 
from 1916 until 1924, when a constitutionally 
elected government was installed. 

The President is elected by direct vote every 
five years. The National Congress consists of a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. All persons 
over 18 have the right of suffrage. The President: 
Hector B. Trujillo, elected May 16, 1952. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed of whites, mulattoes, and a 19 percentage of 
negroes. The State has no religion and there is 
tolerance of all faiths. The population is almost 
wholly Roman Catholic. Education is free and 
compulsory. The language is Spanish, but English 
is widely spoken. The University of Santo Domingo 
was. established 1538 by the Dominicans. 

Defense. The armed forces comprise approxi- 
mately 12,000 officers and men. The Navy operates 
a coastal patrol. There is an air corps. 


Ecuador 
REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 


Capital: Quito. Area (govt. est.): 116,270 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1954): 3,567,000. 
Flag: broad yellow bar above narrower blue and 
red bands respectively with coat of arms in center. 
Monetary unit: Sucre (U.S. 6.6c). 

Descriptive. Ecuador, on the northern Pacific 
Coast of South America, extends from about 100 
miles north of the Equator to 400 miles south of it. 
It is bounded by Colombia on the North and Peru 
on the East and South. Two cordillera of the 
Andes mountains cross the country from north to 
south, dividing it into three natural zones—coastal, 
highlands, and the orient extending to the border 
with Peru. Included among Ecuador’s 22 peaks 
are a number of South America’s highest vol- 
canos, including Chimborazo (20,577 ft.), Coto- 
paxi, Iliniza, Cayambe, and Altar. 

Included in the area of Ecuador but not the 
population are the Galapagos (Tortoise) Islands 
with an area of 3.028 miles. The chief islands in 
the archipelago are San Cristobal (Chatham), 
Santa Maria (Florena), Santa Cruz (Indefatig- 
able), San Salvador (James) and Isabella (Albe- 
marle). 

Guayaquil, on the southwest coast, is the chief 
seaport, and also serves Panagra and Braniff 
Airlines from the United States. Otavalo, Quito, 
Ambato and Cuenca are popular with tourists. 

Resources and Industries. The country is rich in 
undeveloped minerals. Rich silver ore is found at 
Pillzhum in Cafar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Modern farm methods 
have redoubled Ecuador’s agricultural growth 
since 1948. Rice exports have doubled, bananas 
quadrupled. Other agricultural products are cere- 
als, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Cocoa Tanks 
first in exports by value. Others include kapok, 
rubber, mangrove bark, coffee and alligator skins. 
The so-called Panama or ‘‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made 
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of Toquilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
very strong. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, 
jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
States ranks first as the source of imports. 

History and Government. Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a republic. 

Under the republic’s new constitution (promul- 
gated March 6, 1945, effective Dec. 31, 1946), the 
- President is elected directly by the people for a 
four-year term and the Congress consists of a 
Senate and Chamber of Representatives. 

Subject to confirmation, Camilo Ponce Enri- 
eg Conservative, was elected president June 3, 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
chief religion. Primary education is compulsory. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory. 


Egypt 
JAMHURYAT MISR 

Capital: Cairo. Area: 386,198 sq. mi. (est.). 
Popu.aiion (UN est. 1955): 23,240,000. Flag: White 
crescent and three five-pointed stars on green 
field. Monetary unit; Egyptian pound, 100 piastres 
(U.S. $2.87). 

Descriptive. Egypt, a republic since 1953, occu- 
pies the northeast corner of Africa on the Medi- 
terranean sea. On the East lie Israel and 1,206 
mi. of Red Sea separating Egypt from Saudi Ara- 
bia. Libya is on the West and Sudan is south 
of 22° N. Lat. The peninsula of Sinai extends 
into the Red Sea, with the Gulf of Aqaba on the 
East and the Gulf of Suez inside Egypt, and the 
Suez Canal connecting the Gulf of Suez with the 
Mediterranean. Jurisdiction over a 28-mi. wide 
strip of Asia Minor west of Israel, including Gaza, 
Was given Egypt ty an armistice agreement, 1949, 
as a refuge for displaced Palestinian Arabs. 

Alexandria is the chief port. Cairo, largest city, 
is rich in archaeolog‘cal treasures, cafes, bazaars. 
Excursions for tourists are conducted to the pyra- 
mids, Sphinx, temple ruins at Karnak and Luxor, 
and other ancient monuments. 

Resources and Industries. Productive acreage 
lies in the Valley of the Nile and its delta, or 
Lower Egypt, north of Cairo. The Nile flows 
through 960 mi. in Egypt and covers 2,850 sq. mi. 
with waters and marshes. About 13,000 sa. mi. 
are cultivated for cereals, vegetables, cotton and 
sugar cane, and 1,900 sq. mi. have canals and fruit 
plantations. The Nile rises in June and reaches 
its peak by October, regulated by dams. The land 
is divided into rectangular basins protected by 
banks; water is admitted to a depth of 3 ft., and 
left 40 days; it is then run off and seed is broad- 
cast. Fruit is plentiful and includes grapes, dates, 
figs, pomegranates, peaches,.-apricots, oranges, 
lemons, bananas and olives. 

A 5-year land reform, begun Sept., 1952, limited 
land holdings-to 200 acres and enables peasants 
to acquire them on 30-year payments. Large hold- 
ings were requisitioned but owners were reim- 
bursed. 

The dams conserving Nile waters are among the 
largest in the world. Aswan, at the First Cata- 
ract, is 176 ft. high, creating a reservoir 230 mi. 
long. Gabel Awila dam is over 3 mi. long. 

The Aswan High Dam project to be constructed 
in southern Egypt just south of the present Aswan 
dam will back up 140 to 216 billion cu. yds. of 
water, add 2,000,000 acres to arable land and create 
hydro-electric power of 10 billion kw, annually. It 
will cost an est. $1,300,000,000, including canals 
and land reclamation projects. The United States 
withdrew its offer of $56,000,000 aid in the project, 
July 19, 1956 and Great Britain followed suit July 
20. President Nasser announced expropriation of 
the Suez Canal, July 26, stating that canal rev- 
enues would be used to finance the High Dam 
project. 

A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Others are 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, iron, alum, copper, 
peryl, granite and sulphur. 

Egypt has textile plants, yarn factories, cement 
and fertilizer factories, and a thriving film in- 
dustry supplying the Arab world. . 

The principal imports are wheat, textiles, min- 
eral, chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood 
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and cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and 
motor vehicles, Exports are chiefly- agricultural 
products and cotton. 


History and Government. Archaeological records 
of ancient empires in Egypt go back to 4,000 B.C. 
A high civilization of rulers and priests dominated 
the lowly serfs. Assyrians, Persians, Greeks (Alex- 
ander of Macedon), Romans, Saracens, Turks, 
French (Napoleon) and British invaded Egypt. 
Under Turkish sultans the khedive as hereditary 
viceroy had wide authority but repeated insolvency 
led to regulation by European powers, Britain, 
which supervised the administration after 1882, 


made Egypt a protectorate in 1914 to defend it 


when Turkey joined Germany in war, but ended 
it Feb. 28, 1922. Britain then recognized Egypt as 
a sovereign state but reserved defense, security of 
British communications and nationals, and the 
Sudan. 

The sultan became King Fouad I Mar. 15, 1922, 
and a constitution was adopted 1923. King Fouad 
I died Apr. 28, 1936, and was succeeded by his 
son, Farouk I, who did not come of age until July 
29, 1987. Farouk was-married to (1) Farida Zul- 
fikar, divorced 1948; children, Princess Ferial,; b. 
1939, Princess Fawzia, b. 1940, Princess Fadia, b. 
1943; (2) Narriman Sadek, May 6, 1951, divorced 
Feb. 2, 1953: Son: Prince Ahmed Fouad II, b. 
Jan. 16, 1952. King Farouk abdicated July 26, 
1952, and left the country. His son was named 
nominal ruler under a regency council, Aug. 5, 
1952. The crown was abolished when Egypt was 
declared a republic, June 18, 1953. 

A movement for complete national independence, 
expansion of territory and closer association with 
the Arab world in Near East aims developed 
powerfully in the 1930's. 

In 1936 an Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance 
revised the conditions of association. Britain 
agreed to a condominium over the Sudan, with 
British and Egyptian troops cooperating, and ob- 
tained the right to retaim 10,000 soldiers and 400 
airmen to defend the Suez Canal for.20 years until 
Egypt could take over, and also held naval bases 
in Alexandria and Port Said. Consult Suez Canal. 

Egypt became a charter member of the U.N. and 
in 1945 led in organization of the Arab League. 
In 1947 Egypt brought before the Security Coun- 
cil, U.N., a demand for unification of Egypt and 
Sudan and evacuation of all British troops from 
the Suez. In October, 1951, Egypt abrogated its 
1936 treaty with Britain. Parliament amended the 
constitution Oct. 16, 1951, to provide for a sep- 
arate Sudanese constitution. The Sudan, with 
U.N. support, moved toward independence, but-a 
strong pro-Egypt party developed in the Sudan: 
See Sudan, 

Delays in reforms, corruption in public office and 
royal extravagance !ed to an uprising July 23, 1952, 
when Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib (b. 1901), 
seized Cairo with the help of the army, and forced 
King Farouk out. Royalists and leaders of the 
Wafdist (extreme nationalist) party were arrested. 
The constitution was cancelled and a transition 
government instituted. Naguib became premier 
Sept. 7, 1952. When the republic was proclaimed 
June 18, 1953, Naguib became its first president 
and premier, Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser suc- 
ceeded Naguib as premier Apr. 18, 1954. 

The transition government of Premier Nasser 
and a cabinet ended in 1956 when in a dual plebis- 
cite June 23, voters elected Col. Nasser the nation’s 
first president (99.9% of total votes) and adopted 
a new constitution providing for basic freedoms of 
worship, press, speech, assembly and private own- 
ership, and future election of a national assembly. 
The constitution proclaims Egypt to be an Is-amic 
Arab state under a republican and democratic 
form of government. 

A social security law, passed in 1950, first in 
any oriental country, was put in preliminary op- 
eration May 1, 1951. The Ministry of Health 
maintains over 200 hospitals, works for sanitation 
with help of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Education and Religion. Moslems form over 91% 
of the population; Christians, 7.89%; Jews, 0.34%. 
Education is compulsory for all children beginning 
at age seven and free through high school. There 
is a famous seat of Moslem learning in the Uni- 
versity of Al-Azhar in Cairo, founded about 968 
A.D. Three modern universities are Cairo Uni- 
versity, Alexandria Univ., and Heliopolis Univ. 
There are two American centers: American Uni- 
versity, Cairo, and an American College for women, 
Assiut, Upper Egypt. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory for all. 
The Army and Air Force have been expanded. 
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A Navy program comprising frigates, torpedo 
boats, parieswec pers and other vessels is under 


may: THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Suez Canal, 103 mi. long, joins the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. Its minimum width 
is 196 ft., 10 in., and maximum draft for vessels 
35 ft. If was begun April 25, 1859, by a French cor- 
poration Under Ferdinand de Lesseps and opened 
Noy. 17, 1869. Benj. Disraeli, British prime mini- 
ster, obtained control for Britain Nov 24, 1875, 
by buying 176,752 shares from the Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt for £3,976,582 (nearly $20,000,000). Brit- 
ain increased its holdings to 295,026 shares out of 
652,932. Prolonged agitation led to an agreement 
July 27, 1954, by which Britain agreed to withdraw 
all troops (est. 80,000) within 20 mos. after signing 
pact on Oct. 19, 1954. The 74-year British military 
occupation ended June 13, 1956, ahead of schedule. 

The canal was due to revert to Egypt Nov. 16, 
1968, termination date of the company concession. 

In 2 surprise move July 26, 1956, President 
Nasser proclaimed nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Co. and announced that profits would be 
used to build the projected High Dam at Aswan. 
This followed the withdrawal of $56,000,000 worth 
of United States aid and $14,000,000 worth of 
British aid for the first stage of construction, July 
19-20 1956, which also rendered inoperative a pro- 
jected World Bank loan. of $200,000,000 for the 
second stage. 

President Nasser said stockholders would be re- 
paid at the prevailing prices on the Cairo stock 
market. (Closing prices in Paris, July 26, for the 
stock were: Ordinary shares, 92,700 francs, about 
$260; actions de jouissance, 70,900 francs; founder 
shares, 76,000 francs.) 

Navigation through the canal was to be placed 
in the hands of a special board attached to the 
Ministry of Commerce. Annual income of the canal 
averages nearly $100,000,000; in 1954 gross receipts 
were $92,730,574, total expenses $43,208,171; 1955 
gross receipts were $98,682,442, expenses $52,297,- 
584. Vessel and cargo traffic in 1955 reached a 
record total; goods totaled 107,508,000 metric tons 
and passengers totaled 520,774. For later develop- 
ments see Inder and Chronology, 


El] Salvador 
REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 


Capital: San Salvador. Area (prov. est.): 8,259 
square miles. Population (UN est. 1955): 2,193,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, coat 
of arms on white. Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 
40c). 

Descriptive. El Salvador, smallest of the six 
Central American or Middle American republics 
and only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is 
bounded on the West by Guatemala, on the North 
and East by Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, 
and on the South by a Pacific coastline of about 
160 miles. A country of mountains, hills and up- 
land plains, it is entirely within the tropics, but 
tropic heat is modified by the elevation. 

San Salvador, the capital, is connected by rail or 
highway with all towns of importance. Three sea- 
ports, La Libertad, Acajutla and La Union (Cutu- 
co) are the principal means of entry. 

The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 
latter comprising about 20% of the population, 
About 62% is rural. 

Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, furnishing 80% of its exports. 
Henequen, gold, sugar and balsam are also ex- 
ported. Imports include cotton textiles, iron and 
steel manufactures, automobiles and trucks, wheat 
and flour, drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

History and Government. El Salvador became 
independent of Spain in 1821; member of the Cen- 
tral American Federation until 1839. The consti- 
tution provides for a unicameral legislative sys- 
tem, the National Assembly of Deputies, elected 
by popular vote. Voting is compulsory for males 
over 18. Married women more than 25 and un- 
married women more than 30 are allowed fran- 
chise. Women with a professional degree are en- 
titled to vote when they are 21. Executive power is 
vested in the president who is elected by direct 
popular vote and is ineligible for immediate re- 
election. The president is assisted by a Council of 
an who are named by him. 

resident: Lt. Col. Jos i 
Raves sane. e Maria Lemus, elected 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 


,% 


Defense. There is military between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 


, Estonia 


EESTI VABARIIK 
ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


Capital: Tallinn. Area (1940): 18,353 square 
miles. Population (1940): 1,134,000. 

Descriptive. Estonia comprises the one-time Rus- 
sian Empire province of Estonia »(Eestimaa), the 
northern part of Livonia, parts of the former 
Petjorski Krai and a number of islands in the 
Baltic Sea. It is bounded on the East by the 
U.S.S.R., Latvia on the South, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic on the West, and the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the North. The Estonians are of Finnish- 
Ugrian origin. The country is a low plain inter- 
spersed with a series of rolling hills. 

Resources and Industries. Chief occupations are 
agriculture and dairy farming. Crops include rye, 
oats and barley. About 22% of the territory is 
covered by forests which furnish material for 
furniture, match and pulp industries. Textiles, 
agricultural machinery, precision instruments also 
are manufactured. Mineral resources include 
shale, peat, phosphorites. 

By 1950 over 80% of all peasant farms had been 
collectivized. 

History and Government. Estonia declared its 
independence from Russia Feb. 24, 1918. It was 
overrun and incorporated by the U.S.S.R. in June 
1940. This action has not been recognized by the 
United States. Estonia was known as a country of 
quaint medieval towns. Tallinn was founded by 
King Vaidemar II of Denmark in 1219; Narva, 
founded in the 13th century, contained a fortress 
built by the Russian Grand Duke Ivan III in 1492. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation. 
718.6% of the population were Lutherans, 19% 
Greek Orthodox. Compulsory school attendance 
was extended to seven years in 1945; in 1950 there 
were 150,000 pupils. In 1949 there were 8 institu- 
tions of higher education, including Tartu (Dor- 
pat) University, founded in 1632. 

Ethiopia 
ABYSSINIA 

YEITIOPIA NEGUSE NEGUEST MENGUIST 

Capital: Addis Ababa, Area: 350,000 square 
miles (398,350 including Eritrea). Population 
(govt. estimate 1956): 19,500,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with lion in 
ots i bar, Monetary unit: Ethiopian dollar (U.S. 

ne). 

Descriptive. Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), a kingdom, 
one of the oldest Christian nations in the—world, 
is a mountainous volcanic country in Northeast 
Africa, bounded by Eritrea, French Somaliland 
and British Somaliland on the Northeast, Italian 
Somaliland on the Southeast, Kenya Colony 
ak cade on the South and the Sudan on the 

est. 

Its principal rivers are the Abbai (Blue Nile), 
Baro, Gibe, Didessa, Wabi, Awash, Juba, and 
Webi Shebeli. The climate is largely temperate, 
with a rainy season from June to September. 

Resources and Industries. Economy is mainly 


‘agricultural but industrial resources are potentially 


great. After agriculture Ethiopia’s most impor- 
tant resource is vast hydroelectric power, surveys 
of which are under way with aid of the Interna- 
tional Bank. Modern industrial enterprises are 
conducted by American and other firms. 

Fertile soil and abundant rainfall produce two 
crops annually. Wheat, barley, millet, tobacco, 
sugar and coffee are principal crops. Cattle, 
sheep, goats and mules are raised in great num- 
bers, The horses are small but sturdy and popu- 
lar as polo ponies. Coffee of extremely high 
quality, used for blending, from the Province of 
Kaffa, accounts for half of the country’s foreign 
exchange. Hides and skins of domestic and wild 
animals also are exported. Mineral resources in- 
clude platinum, gold, silver, manganese, tin, cop- 
per, asbestos, potash, sulphur, mica, cement, and 
salt. There are known deposits of coal and iron; 
tests are in progress for petroleum. 

Of the country’s 683 mi. of railroad, 486 mi. 
connect Addis Ababa with Djibouti, French So- 
maliland. The highway system, with 5,000 mi. of 
all-weather roads, is under expansion, as are 
radio, telephone and telegraph communications. 
A modern airline serves within the nation and con- 
nects with international services. 
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__ History and Government. Ethiopia is a constitu- 
_ tional monarchy derived from a number of earlier 
kingdoms, descendants of ancient Hamite and 
*Semite tribes. Italy invaded the country in 1935 
without declaring war and partially occupied it. 
Emperor Haile Selassie fought until forced to 
withdraw, leaving for Europe to appeal to the 
League of Nations for help. The League applied 
sanctions against Italy, which proved ineffective. 
Mussolini added Ethiopia to Italy with Victor Em- 
manuel III emperor. British forces occupied Ethi- 
opia, 1941, and freed it. Eritrea, former Italian 
colony, was federated with Ethiopia in 1952. 

The present Emperor, Haile Selassie I, 225th 
_-consecutive Solomonic ruler, was born July 23, 
~ 1892, crowned Noy. 2, 1930. He voluntarily estab- 
lished a Parliament and judiciary system, July 16, 
1931, and promulgated a new constitution Nov. 4, 
1955, incorporating a liberal bill of rights, grant- 
ing the franchise to all over 21 and defining the 
emperor’s powers. The Senate (Upper House) of 
approx. 100. is appointed for 6-year terms; Cham- 
ber of Deputies, approx. 206, are elected for 4 years. 
Ethiopia also adopted a modern legal code. 

Education and. Religion. Ethiopian culture has 
been influenced by Greece and Egypt. Christianity 
is the predominant religion, embraced in 330 A.D.; 
the Coptic, Monophysite branch is practiced. Until 
1952 the Egyptian Coptic Patriarch was the head 
of the Church, but the Emperor now appoints the 
Ethiopian Archbishop. -The estimated religious 
Population follows: 


Christians (Amhara and Tigreans) 10,340 880 
Mohammedans 3,368,880 
Jews and others 4,470,240 


There are a number of training colleges, includ- 
ing a university college at Addis Ababa, and secon- 
dary and elementary schools. The official language 
is Amharic;. English is widely taught. Forty-six 
hospitals and 150 clinics operate; epidemic pre- 
vention is under direction of Ethiopian Pasteur 
Institute. 

Defense. The Emperor commands the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. High-ranking officers are 
trained in the United States and Great Britain. 


ERITREA 

Eritrea, an Italian colony for 67 years, stretches 
for 670 miles along the African coast of the Red 
Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumereh, bordered 
on the west by the Sudan, on the south by Ethio- 
pia and French Somaliland. Its area is 48,350 sq. 
mi., population, est. 1951, 1,080,000. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and ma- 
larial, but the uplands are often cold. Agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. A rail- 
Toad 75 miles long connects the seaport Massawa 
with the capital, Asmara, and Cheren and Agordat. 
Gold is mined in Hamassen and petroleum has 
been found. 

The UN General Assembly, regulating Italy’s 
former colonies, voted Dec. 3, 1950 that Eritrea, 
administered since World War II by Great Britain, 
be federated with Ethiopia. Eritrea chose a 68- 
member Assembly in March, 1952, which approved, 
July 9, a constitution drawn up by a UN com- 
mission establishing the region as an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia, effective Sept. 11, 
1952, when the Emperor signed the act of federa- 
tion. Eritrea is represented in the Ethiopian Par- 
liament ‘and Federal Council. 


Finland 
SUOMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 


Capital: Helsinki. Area: 130,165. square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1955): 4,240,000. Flag: 
Extended blue cross on white field. Monetary unit: 
Markka (U.S. 0.4348c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bounded 
on the North by Norway, on the East by the 
USSR, on the South by the Gulf of Finland, 
and on the West by the Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden 
and Norway. 

Seventy percent of the land is forested. The 
lake and canal waterways are navigable for 3,000 
miles. 

Resources and Industries. Although extending 
far north into extremely cold latitudes, with 
rugged climate and topography, Finland is an 
agricultural country. Lumbering is the most im- 
portant industry. The principal crops are rye, 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chief 
industries in the order of their importance are— 
paper and pulp: iron and mechanical works; tex- 
tiles, leather, rubber, food and chemicals. 

The’ country’s economy recovered remarkably 


from effects of World War II. The index of in- 
dustrial production (1948—100) reached 151 in 
1955. Electrict power output increased 25% over 
1954, and all pulp and paper products showed 
increases of 11 to 20%. 
nd’s merchant marine reached an all-time 

Tecord of 722,549 tons at the end of 1954. 

The cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success, 

Foreign trade (in markkas): 


Imports Exports 
1953 121,860,000,000 131,555,000,000 
1954 152,137,000,000  156,618,000,000 


1955 176,960,000,000  181,259,000,000 

History and Government. Finland formed part 
of the Kingdom of Sweden, 1154-1809, then be- 
came an autonomous Grand Duchy of the Russian 
Empire. The country declared its independence 
Dec. 6, 1917, and became a republic July 17, 1919. 

Finland was attacked by the USSR Nov. 30,-1939 
and made peace after three months of fighting. 
Through the peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded to 
the USSR 16,173 square miles of territory. All this 


was recovered in 1941 when Finland joined Nazi’ 


Germany in the war. After its defeat, Finland 
ceded, Sept. 19, 1944, to the USSR the Petsamo 
area, and leased to it the Porkkala headland for 
50 years. However, by the treaty of Sept, 19, 1955, 
uae Torkel area was returned to Finland, Jan., 


On Apr. 6, 1948 Finland signed a ten-year 
friendship and mutual assistance pact with the 
USSR, extended in 1955 until 1975. It also signed 
5-year trade pacts in 1950 and 1954. 

The President is chosen for a term of six years 
by an Electoral College of 300 named by direct 
vote: he appoints the Cabinet. The President is 
Dr. Urho Kekkonen, former Premier, elected Feb. 
15, 1956. Premier: Karl August Fagerholm, ap- 
pointed Mar. 5, 1956. 

There is a single legislative chamber, the Diet 
(Eduskunta), and the voting system is designed 
for proportional representation. 

In general elections March 17-8, 1954, the 200 
seats in the Diet were distributed: Social Demo- 
crats, 54; Agrarians, 53; People’s Democrats, 43; 
Conservatives, 24; Swedish People’s party, 13; 
Finnish People’s, 13. 

Finland became a UN member Dec. 14, 1955. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although there 
is absolutely free worship. Literacy rate is highest 
in the world—99%. There are three major univer- 
sities—one in Helsinki and two in Turku, and a 
number of institutes of higher education. ; 

Defense. Universal military service prevails from 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to 
service for a period of approximately one year for 
training. There is also an Air Force and a Coast 
Defense. Finland’s peace effective force is limited 
by the Peace Treaty, Feb. 10, 1947, at 41,900, 
all arms. It is a member of the Nordic Council. 


France 
LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 

Capital: Paris. Area: 212,659 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1955): 43,300,000, Flag: three verti- 
cal bars, blue-white-red. Monetary unit: Franc 
(U.S. 0.2857c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west- 
erly country of Central Europe, extends from 42° 
20’ to 51°5’ north latitude, and from 7°45’ Hast 
longitude to 4°45’ West longitude. 

On the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 
Luxemburg, the Saar and Germany. The Jura 
mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
Switzerland and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 
Alps from-Italy on the Southeast, On the South 
are the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the West are 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the North the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover separate it from England. From the 
North to the South its length is approximately 600 
miles, and from the western extremity near Brest 
to Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles 
wide. The coastline on the North is 700 miles long; 
along the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 868; on 
the Mediterranean, 384 miles. 

The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Sardinia, forms an integral part of France. It 
has an area of 3.367 square miles and a population 
(1954) of 244,266. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
place of Napoleon. > 

France has the highest mountain in Europe west 
of the Caucausus; Mont Blancis 15,781 ff. On the 
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French side of er lg tert ead several peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 ft. in height. 

‘There are four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left bank 
of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to Lauter- 
pbourg, and a dozen others, all of great value 
because of canalization, which binds them to- 
gether. The waterways total 7,543 miles in length, 
of which canals cover 3,031. 

The census of 1954 placed the population at 
43,041,000. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small diversified farms occupying 
30% of the employed, producing wheat, sugar 
beets, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, grapes, apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
The agrarian structure is under modernization. 
The fishing industry is extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore desposits in eastern 
France and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

Seven power stations built since 1945 produce 
over 1 billion kwh annually. Projects are under 
way to develop the Rhone River Valley and the 
Rhine between Basel and Strasbourg. 

French railways, totalling 26,417 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two of which were State-owned, 
were merged Jan. 1, 1938 into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francaise. The merchant marine has in- 
creased by 975,000 tons since 1939 to 719 ships 
totaling 3,708,530 tons in 1956. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes, automobiles and iron prod- 
ucts. Steel production in 1955 was 12,400,000 tons. 
Some of basic principles of atomic energy were 
discovered by French scientists. It has Saclay pile 
and will operate atomic power plants at Marcoule. 

Numerous small units, many of the family 
type, are characteristic of French economic activ- 
ity. The National Institute of Statistics found 
that 54.2% of industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in 1953 had no salaried workers, but 
were operated by the owner and often with his 
wife. Of the 45.8% employing salaried workers, 
over half employed only one worker, while those 
with 51 to 100 or more workers were only 1.1% 
of the total. 


Foreign trade, including overseas territories (in 


dollars)’ Imports Exports 
1949 2,426,000,000  1,574,000,000 
1950 3,064,942,857  3,064,635,714 
1951 4,591,900,000  4,225,000,000 
1952 4,547,000,000 4,047,085,717 
1953 4,166,000,000,. — 4,020,000,000 
1954 4,348,800,000 ) 4,321.000,000 
1955 4,733,000,000 4,845,000,000 
Trade with the United States (in dollars): 
Imports Exports 
1949 497,000,000 61,000,600 
1950 370,300,000 124,800,000 
1951 545,400,000 311,200,0 
1952 499,600,000 225,700,0! 
1953 385,714,285 182,057,142 
1954 380,914,000 154,629,000 
1955 462,300,000 204,000,000 


The next international exposition in Paris will 
be held in 1961 (originally scheduled for 1957). 

History and Government. The monarchial system 
was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789- 
1793) and succeeded by the First Republic; there- 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- 
der Napoleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-1848), 
the Second Republic (1848-1852), the Second Em- 
Are) (1852-1870), the Third Republic (Sept. 4, 

France was invaded by the Nazi armies in May. 
1940. and Paris was occupied June 14, 1940. An 
armistice was signed and Marshal Henri Philippe 
Petain was empowered by the National Assembly to 
become chief of state and revise the constitution. 
His government functioned at Vichy in unoccupied 
territory. 

With the liberation of France by the Alli 
Armies in Sept., 1944, a provisional gonermeneran 


headed by de Gaulle as President 
il (premier) was established by the French 
Sonate . Gationat formed in Al- 


signed June 11,*and Georges Bidault was made 
president-premier June 24, 1946. - 

A new constitution, establishing the Fourth Re- 
public, was adopted Oct. 13, 1946, effective Dec. 24, 
1946. It provides for a parliament consisting of 
the National Assembly of Deputies (currently 627) 
and a Council of the Republic (320 senators). 
Legislative powers are vested exclusively in the 
Assembly, with the Council acting in an advisory 
capacity. A constitutional act, Dec. 7, 1954, re- 
stored broader powers to the Council. The Presi- 
dent has wider powers than under the Third Re- 
public but he cannot dissolve the Assembly. He is 
recognized as the head of the French Union, serves 
for seven years, and may be reelected only once. 

The President is René Coty, Independent, elected 
Dec. 17, 1953, at a joint session of Parliament by 
a, vote of 477 out-of 947, succeeding Vincent Auriol. 

Premier: Guy Mollet, Socialist, chosen Jan. 31, 
1956, following general elections, Jan. 2. 

Under the Constitution the French Union con- 
sists of 90 Departments of Metropolitan France, 
four Algerian Departments, now sub-divided into 
12; four Overseas Departments, and a number of . 
Overseas Territories, Trust Territories and Asso- i 
ciated States. The Overseas Territories are en- x 
dowed with a special statute with respect to their z 
particular interests within the framework of the . 
Republic. Among the 98 Departments into which 
France is divided for administrative purposes, the 
four northern Departments of Algeria in Northern 
Africa—Algiers, Oran, Constantine and Bone—are 
treated as an integral part of France. 

The former colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Reunion and Guyane (French Guiana) were given 
the status of Overseas Departments Jan. 1, 1947. 

Each of the Overseas units is represented in the 
National Assembly and Council of the Republic. 
Overseas Departments have at their head a Goy- 
ernor (Prefet) and an elected General Council; 
their towns have elected municipal councils. The 
Overseas Territories have local assemblies and, ac- 
cording to their development, their towns have 
elected municipal councils and mayors, 

Following National Assembly elections Jan. 2, 
1956, seat strength of the main parties was: Com- 
munists, 144; Socialists, 95; Radical Socialist, 58; 
Popular Republican, 73; independent and Peasant, 
83; Poujadist, 52. 

The Assembly granted Premier Mollet special 
powers to proceed with extensive economic and ad-- 
ministrative reforms in Algeria and the Overseas 
Territories. 

Both employers and employees contribute to the 
old-age pension fund. There is provision for fam- 
ily allowance, and compulsory social insurance 
for illness, maternity, disability and death. 

Since its liberation, France has put into effect a 
program of progressively nationalizing industries, 
banks, coal mines, air lines, and other utilities. 


The budget in francs: 
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Se ee 


LOGO Mates eras -vpetete te tates 2,217,000,000,000 
DOG Pieces tote aint ref ahwtedats 2,648,000,000,000 
LOG orc aterslere tena aie 3,498,000,000,000 
LOSS vie, atic gien tense 3,631,400,000,000 


LOGE es saosin ons Seer 3,327,000,000,000 4 
LO5B) ces thtcans Mae nee 3,645,000,000,000 ‘ 
LOH Costas 5 eee wees 3,645,000,000,000 3 
Education and Religion. Primary, secondary and 


higher education are free and instruction is com- 
pulsory between the ages of six and 14. There are 
17 universities in the country. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about 1,000,000 being Protestants. The state 
recognizes no religion and tolerates all. ‘ 


Defense. Compulsory service for 20-year-olds was 
raised from 12 to 18 months Oct. 28, 1950. Com- 
pulsory military training has existed since 1798. 
An extensive rearming program is. under way. 
with the help of American funds. , 

The Navy includes two battleships, 4 aircraft 
carriers, 5 cruisers and a number of destroyers 
and others.. k 

France supports the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, voting ratification of Western Euro- 
pean Union treaty authorizing rearmament of West : 
Germany, Mar. 27, 1955. It also is a member of 
the Western European Coal and Steel Community, - 
and has a long-term pact with the Saar for lease 
of the latter’s mines and other economic relations, 


‘French Overseas Territories 
and Associated States 


Popula- 
Sq. Mi. ion 
(Est.) 
ASIA 
States in transition to self- 
government: 
SS AMIDOO Leos 5 sav tee nies 88,780] 4,000,000 
Lae Se aa ee 69,480} 1,300,000 
ED GMATN YS 5 2 eo aceleS vot 127,380|22,614,000 
Total in Asia:.......... , 

Beis. a 285,640/27,914,000 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 93 4,600 
Guadeloupe... 2). oe bi ke oe 583 229,120 
MEAP UNIGUC Se oss gta eee oe 380} 239,130 
French Guiana and Inini.... 65,041 27,863 

Total in America....... 097 

GCE tk erica 66,09' 500,713 
New Caledonia............. 9,446 69,000 
Society Islands (Tahiti, etc.) 1,520 63,000 

Ae erate in Oceania........ 10,966 132,000 
Pierce seen f 52). nes as 852,600] 9,530,500 
French West-Africa......... 1,820,600/18,777,163 
Togoland (Trusteeship). .... 21,893) 1,052,300 
Cameroons (Trusteeship)....| 166,489] 3,127,400 
French Equatorial Africa....| 969,000} 4,491,785 
OUMO Koo a nie ia cloae 969 274,370 
MWIRTAPARCAE "5-5 a eta tials ee 241,094] 4,527,000 
RSID OFG fae k 2 Pe we eer ais 790}; 169,000 
French Somaliland.......... 9,071 65,403 

Total in Africa......... 4,082,506/42,014,921 
Grand total............ 4,445,209|70,5613634 
ALGERIA 
L’Algerie 


Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea. 
between Tunisia on the East and Morocco on the 
West. Both neighbors are French Protectorates. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the Sa- 
hara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is-an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys run- 
ning out from the hills. The two chains of the 
Atlas Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 17,000 
feet, divide the country from the Sahara. Algeria 
has a population of 9,251,000 (est. 1952) and area 
of 847,552 square miles. The capital is Algiers. 
The natives: are Moslems. 

The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles 
with a population (est. 1955) of 9,530,500, com- 
prised three Departments since 1881 (Algiers, Oran 
and Constantine). A fourth, Béne, was created 
Aug. 7, 1955. They were further sub-divided into 
12 divisions June 20, 1956. 

The Southern Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia, 
Touggourt and the Saharan Oases have 167,435 
square miles; population (1948) 816,993. 

Under the revised statute of 1947 there is an 
Algerian Assembly, of two colleges of 60 members 
each and a government council to assist the 
governor general. 

Moslem discontent and nationalistic aims have 
torn the country in recent years. It has attempted 
to obtain -UN consideration of the.question on 
numerous occasions. 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle raising is para- 
mount, There are large deposits of iron, zinc, lead, 
mercury, copper and antimony. 

The unit of currency is the Algerian franc, 
equivalent to the French franc. 

The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee, Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 

MOROCCO AND TUNISIA 

For Morocco and Tunisia, former French Pro- 

tectorates now self-governed, see pages 428 and 


439. 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
French West Africa, federation of overseas ter- 
ritories, reaches from the Atlantic Ocean at about 
17° west longitude across Africa to the Sudan at 
about 15° east longitude and from the southern 
desert’ boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and 


Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and the indeterminate 
boundary of French Equatorial Africa. It has been 
formed by consolidation of seven colonies. The 
capital is Dakar. 

The territories export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, coffee, woods, and peanuts. 
The chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, ma- 
chinery and hardware, and spirits. Trade is main- 
ly with France. 


Territory Sq. mi. | Pop. (est.) 
Senegal, incl. Dakar dist... . 80,600] 2,092,800 
Guinea. . -. " 05,200! 2,261,875 
Ivory Coas' 123,200 »396,9. 
Upper Volta 105,900; 3,136,600 

omey..... 5,900 »575,0' 
French Sudan. 450,500) 4,466,500 
Mauritania... nc. ees cae 415,909 567,630 
SNUG oon is ake re ees 494,500) 2,279,800 

MOCKE OC os tee 1,821,600! 18,777,163 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

French Equatorial Africa, federation of overseas 
territories, is in the heart of Africa and has a 
seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean between 
Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 

Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Sudan, 
Libya, French West Africa and Nigeria. French 
acquisition began in 1841 and its territory has 
since been extended by exploration and settlement. 
That part (107,270 square miles) ceded to Germany 
as.compensation for acknowledgment of the 
Morocco protectorate, 1911, was restored to France 
in the Treaty of Versailles and incorporated in this 
territory. The capital is Brazzaville. The con- 
stituent territories are: 


Territory | Sq. mi. | Pop. (est). 
Gain ojesers aire oie 103,000 413,329 
Middle Congo............. 132,000 693,263 
Ubangi-Shari............. 238,000}. 1,081,634 
RSG 33 oer ete es ono 496,000! 2,303,559 

Total oi. rise 969,000| 4,491,785 


There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber. Precious stones, gold, copper, 
lead and zinc are found. Manganese of high grade 
was discovered in 1953. Commerce is chiefly with 
France. Exports include diamonds, gold, crude and 
finished ivory goods, coffee, cocoa, tropical woods. 


CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 

French Cameroons is part of the former German 
colony, Kamerun, in western Africa. It consists of 
166,489 square miles and was allotted to France as 
a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles, constituted 
an autonomous territory by decree, March, 1921, 
and made a U.N. Trusteeship Dec., 1946. It is gov- 
erned by a Commissioner. The capital is Yaounde. 
Its population (estimated 1954) is 3,127,400, includ- 
ing several thousand Europeans. 

The colony has two seaports. Its chief products 
are palm ‘oil, groundnuts, timber, hides, cacao 
and ivory. Trade is principally with France. 

Of Togoland, pre-World War I, German colony, 
France received 21,893 square miles, about two- 
thirds, which was attached to French Dahomey. 
It now is a U.N. Trusteeship with a population of 
1,052,300 in 1953. Its Assembly adopted a French 
plan for internal autonomy Aug. 14, 1956. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 

French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia and British Somaliland and is separated by 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 

The area is 9,071 square miles and population 
(est. 1953), 65,403; the capital is Jibuti, its port on 
the Gulf of Aden, acquired in 1862. 

The Territory has few industries, except fishing 
and livestock. Salt is its most valuable resource. 


MADAGASCAR 

Madagascar, an Overseas Territory, is an island 
off the East coast of Africa from which it is sep- 
arated by the Mozambique Channel (240 miles wide 
at its narrowest part). It is about 980 miles long 
and 360 miles wide at its greatest breadth. The 
area is 241,094 square miles; population (1954), 
4,527,000. The capital is Tananarive. To Madagas- 
car is attached for government the prosperous 
archipelago of the Comoro Islands with an area in 
all of about 790 square miles, and a population 
(1954) of 169,000, 

Madagascar came under a French protectorate, 
1885, and was declared a French colony in 1896. 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice; manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
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cabinet wood and tanning bark, raffia, resins, gums 
nd beeswax. 

~! ‘Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphate, gold, uranium and radium. 


REUNION 

Reunion, Overseas Department, is an island in 
the Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Mada- 
gascar, and has belonged to France since 1643. Re- 
union is entitled to representation in Paris by 
two Senators and three Deputies. The area is 969 
sa. mi.; the population (1954) of 274,370 is 30% 
of French extraction. The chief products are 
sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, vanilla and 
spices. The chief imports are rice and cereals. 

VIETNAM, CAMBODIA, LAOS 

These states in Southeastern Asia comprised 
former French Indo-China, later Associated States 
which now are in various stages of transition to 
complete independence. The group is bounded on 
the North by China, on the East and South by the 
South China Sea, and on the West by Thailand. 
Total area is approx. 285,640 sq. mi., and popula- 
tion estimated at 27,914,000. 

The nationalist movement in Indo-China gained 
much impetus during World War II, but French 
attempts to foster it were hampered by guerrilla 
warfare. In Vietnam, Bao Dai, former Emperor of 
Annam, one of the states comprising the country, 
was recognized as Chief of State by France by an 
agreement signed Mar. 8, 1949, which provided for 
an independent Vietnam within the French Com- 
monwea!th. The constitutional monarchies of Cam- 
bodia and Laos concluded separate similar agree- 
ments with France the same year. 

France opposed the forces of Ho-Chi-Minh, 
Communist leader, with an Expeditionary Corps 
and native Vietnamese troops from 1945 until a 
cease-fire accord was signed in Geneva, July 21, 
1954. 

For individual articles on Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam, consult pages 400, 425, and 445. 


GUADELOUPE : 

Guadeloupe, a Department, consisting of two 
large islands. Basse-Terre and Grande Terre, sep- 
arated by a narrow channel and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor (Prefet) and an elected 
General Council. The soil is very productive. The 
area of the entire group of islands is 583 square 
miles; population (1954 census) is 229,120. Basse- 
Terre is the capital. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 

Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, and 
a Department since Jan. 1, 1947. It is represented 
in the French Parliament by two Senators and 
three Deputies. It is administered by a Governor, 
a General Council, and elective Municipal Councils. 
In Martinique is located the famous volcano, Mt. 
Pelee which in eruption on May 8, 1902, destroyed 
the city of St. Pierre with more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. The island is the birthplace of the 
Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1954 census) of 
239,130, and an area of 380 square miles. The 
capital is Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 

St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. An ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the is- 
lands. The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, 
end other fish products. Imports consist of tex- 
tiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular 
boat service is maintained with North Sydney and 
Halifax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre 
with Europe and the American continent. 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. Total population 
(1951), 4,600. The capital is St. Pierre, 


FRENCH GUIANA 


French Guiana, a Department, is on the North 
coast of South America in the Atlantic Ocean with 


rum, 


Germany — 


In 1944 France ordered the famous ony, 
Devil’s Island, to be liquidated and its 2,800 in- 
mates repatriated. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, ba- 
nanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, lumber and hides. 


OCEANIA—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 


The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
in 1903 as one homogeneous Overseas Territory un- 
der one Governor with headquarters at Papeete, 
Tahiti, one of the Society Islands. The other groups 
are the Marquesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Lee- 
ward Islands, the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa 
Islands. Tahiti is picturesque and mountainous 
with a productive coastland bearing cocoanut, 
banana and orange trees, sugar cane, vanilla and 
other tropical fruits. Preparation of copra, sugar 
and rum are the chief industries. 

The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; population (est.), 63,000. 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (est.) of 63,000, is 248 
miles long and has an average breadth of 31 miles. 
It is about half way between Australia and the 
Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The Isle of 
Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, 
the Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi. The group 
was acquired by France in 1854. A penal colony 
was maintained on Nou Island until 1896. 

The colony is administered by a governor and 
an elective council general. Capital: Noumea. 

Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt, 
nickel and manganese abound. Other minerals 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 
clude coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 
tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles Northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles West of Fiji, is a group 
with an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, hay- 
ing a native population estimated at about 50,000 
and a small white population. The group has been 
a Condominium since 1906 and administered joint- 
ly by High Commissioners of France and Great 
Britain. Chief products are copra, cotton, cacao 
and coffee. 

French Antarctica and Southern Lands, Over- 
seas Territory, comprises four groups of islands 
in the Southern Indian Ocean and Adelie Land on 
the Antarctic mainland, chiefly of scientific in- 


terest. 
Germany 
DEUTSCHLAND 
Area (Oct., 1946): 143,200 sq. mi. Population 
(1946): 67,032,242; (1955 estimate): 171,581,249. 


Now divided into two opposing units: Federal Re- 
public of Germany (West Germany), and German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany). 

Descriptive. Germany, in Central Europe, is 
bounded north by the North Sea, Baltic Sea, 
and Denmark; east by Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria; south by Austria, Liechtenstein and 
Switzerland; west by North Sea, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and France. Final boundar- 
ies have not been established pending a peace 
treaty for the whole of Germany. 

The German Empire reached its peak before 
World War I in 1914. At that time the home- 
land comprised 208,780 sq. mi., and German East 
Africa had 1,035,086 sq. mi. After the war 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France; Eupen 
and Malmedy to Belgium; parts of Silesia to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; part of Schleswig to 
Denmark; lost all of its colonies as well as the 
ports of Memel and Danzig. The Saar, indus- 
trial region, went to a League of Nations com- 
mission for 15 years, after which it was returned 
to Germany by plebiscite. In 1938 Germany had 
186,627 sq. mi. and 69,022,213 people. 

The climate and terrain are varied. West 
Germany includes large parts of the Rhine basin, 
with hilly sections adjoining both banks of the 


5 river filling center of the country. North 
- of Bonn are the plains of the upper Rhine and 
lowlands of Cologne. The climate ranges from 
oceanic in the northwest to continental east of 
the Weser river and Bavaria. East Germany is 
composed largely of the region of the Elbe River 
and its tributaries and part of the Oder basin. 
Most of the territory is level, except for the 
hilly Erzgebirge region in the south. Its climate 
is cooler than that of West Germany, with long, 
cold winters and short summers. 
g Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a high- 
ly specialized industry.-Some of more important 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets and hay. Other commercial products are 
. grapes, hops, apples, pears, plums, cherries, apri- 
cots, tobacco, peaches and walnuts. 

Principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, zinc, 
lead, copper, salt, potash and petroleum. Bulk 
of mining is in North Rhine-Westphalia, Central 
Germany, the Harz, and Westerwald. Oil comes 
chiefly from Emsland near Netherlands border, 
and Lower Saxony. Iron and steel production is 
greatest in the Ruhr and Saar; alsc in Sieg, Lahn 
and Dill districts. 

Approximately 75% of German industries sur- 
vived World War II, but activity was almost at 
a standstill. ECA aid prompted a spectacular 
recovery in West Germany. 

History and Government. Germanic tribes were 
defeated by Julius Caesar, c. 50 B. C. and wiped 
out the Romans under Varus 9 A. D. Charlemagne, 
Tuler of the Franks, consolidated Saxon, Bavarian, 
Rhenish, Frankish and other lands; after him 
the eastern part became the German Empire. 
Consult Rulers of Middle Europe. The Thirty 
Years’ War, 1618-1648, split Germany into small 
principalities and kingdoms. After Napoleon, 
Austria contended with Prussia for dominance, 
but lost the Seven Weeks’ War to Prussia, 1866. 
| Otto von Bismarck, Prussian chancellor, formed 

the North German Confederation, 1867. 

In 1870 Bismarck maneuvered Napoleon III in- 
to declaring war. After the quick defeat of France 
Bismarck formed the German Empire (Deutsches 
Reich) and on Jan. 18, 1871, in Versailles, pro- 
claimed King Wilhelm I of Prussia German 
Emperor (Deutscher Kaiser). This reich collapsed 
in World War I when Wilhelm II abdicated Nov. 
9, 1918. By the Treaty of Versailles Germany lost 
part of its homeland, all of its colonies and was 
subjected to partial occupation and reparation 


payments. 
1919-1934, adopted the 


Republic of Germany, 
Weimar constitution. 

Third Reich, 1933-1945. Adolf Hitler, born in 
Branau, Austria, 1889, led National Socialist 
German Workers’ party after the war. In 1923 
with the help of Gen. Erich Ludendorff he 
attempted to unseat the Bavarian government in 
the ‘‘Beer Hall putsch,’”’ and was imprisoned. He 
wrote Mein Kampf while in prison. President von 
Hindenburg named Hitler chancelior Jan. 30, 
1933;° on Aug. 3, 1934. day after Hindenbure’s 
death, the cabinet joined the offices of president 
and chancellor and made Hitler Fuehrer (Leader). 
The National Socialist party (Nazi) controlled. 
Hitler abolished freedom of speech and assembly, 
prohibited marriage between non-Jews and Jews, 
began a long series of persecutions climaxed by 
mass extermination of Jews in concentration 
camps. Over 5,000,000 (est.) were murdered. 

Hitler repudiated the Versailles treaty and 
reparations agreements. He recovered the Rhine- 
land and annexed Austria (Anschluss, 1938). At 
Munich he made an agreement with Neville 
Chamberlain, British prime minister, enabling 
him to annex Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia. He 
signed a non-aggression treaty with the Soviet 
Union, 1939. He declared war on Poland Sept. 
1, 1939, precipitating World War II. With total 
defeat near Hitler committed suicide in Berlin 
Apr. 29, 1945. The victorious Allies voided all 
acts and annexations of Hitler’s Reich. 


Postwar Allied Zones 


The zones of occupation administered by the 
Allied Powers after the war and later relinquished 
or modified were; 

Soviet Union—Saxony, Saxony-Anhalt, Thuring- 
ja, and Mecklenberg, and the former Prussian 
provinces of Saxony and Brandenburg. 

Great Britain—North-Rhine-Westphalia (which 
contains the Ruhr), Lower Saxony, Schleswig- 
Holstein, city-state of Hamburg. 

France—The left bank of the Rhine, including 
the Palatinate and the Saar, and the districts 
Trier' and Coblentz; right bank of the Rhine. in- 
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cluding the areas of South Baden, South Wurt- 
temberg-Hohenzollern and the Bavarian district 
ot Lindau. , 

United States—Territory bounded on the East 
by the Russian zone and Czechoslovakia, on the 
North by the British zone, on the West by the 
French zone, and on the South by Austria, in- 
cluding Bavaria (except Lindau district), Wurttem- 
berg (northern), Baden (northern), most of Hesse 
and Hesse-Nassau, and Bremen. 

There also was created the area of Greater Ber- 
lin, within but not part of the USSR zone, 
administered by the Inter-Allied governing au- 
thority with representatives of each of the four 
powers. The population of Berlin exceeds 3,000,000. 

The territory east of the Oder-Neisse line within 
1937 boundaries comprising the provinces of 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and the southern 
part of East Prussia, totaling about 41.220 square 
miles, population 9,600,000, is at present under 
Polish administration; northern East Prussia is 
under Soviet domination. The United States has 
not recognized these changes. 

A series of conflicts between the Western occupy- 
ing powers and the USSR over the economic 
and political administration of Germany culmi- 
nated in 1948 in the partition of Germany into 
two well defined zones under rival political and 
economic control. The USSR _ repudiated all 
cooperation with its allies and began a blockade 
and other harassments against them. The Western 
powers utilized a gigantic air lift program to 
supply blockaded Berlin during 1948-1949 

Germany still lacks a World War II peace treaty, 
although the United States and other Western 
allies.ended the state of war in 1951. The U.S.S.R. 
did not do so until Jan. 26, 1955, after the other 
powers had initiated moves to grant complete 
sovereignty to West Germany and permit it to 
rearm and join the NATO and Western Huropean 
Union nations, which took place in 1955. 

A heavy movement of the population westward, 
beginning in 1945, has taken place. Refugees from 
eastern parts of Germany were estimated in 1956 
to number 11,000,000 to 13,000,000. 

Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in the North 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a British Naval 
Force in 1807 and later ceded to Germany to 
become a part of Schleswig-Holstein province in 
return for rights in East Africa. The heavily 
fortified island was surrendered to Great Britain, 
May 23, 1945, demilitarized in 1947, and returned 
to West Germany, Mar. 1, 1952. 


West Germany 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 

Capital: Bonn. Area (est.): 94,723 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1955): 49,995,000. Flag: Biack, 
red, gold horizontal bars, Monetary unit: Deutsche 
Mark (U.S. 23.81c). 

The Federal Republic of Germany was pro- 
claimed May 23, 1949 (effective Sept. 1, 1949), in 
Bonn, after a constitution had been drawn up by 
a constituent assembly formed by representatives 
of the 11 Laender (states) in the French, British 
and American zones. They were Bavaria, Wurt- 
temberg-Baden, Hesse, Bremen (U. S. zone); 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg, Lower Saxony, 
North Rhine Westphalia (British zone); Rhine- 
land-Palatinate, South Baden, Wurttemberg~- 
Hohenzollern (French zone). Its cities include also 
Munich, Frankfurt, Cologne, Essen, Dortmund, 
Stuttgart, Dusseldorf, Duisburg: 

The constitution provides for a parliament with 
two houses, the Bundstag of representatives 
elected by direct vote and the Bundesrat (upper 
house), representing the state governments. A 
special assembly chooses. the president for 5 years. 
The president nominates the chancellor, subject to 
approval by the Bundestag. Theodor Heuss, Free 
Democrat, was chosen first president Sept. 12, 
1949, reelected July 17, 1954, and Dr. Konrad 


Adenauer, Christian Democrat, was made chancel- - 


lor Sept. 15, 1949 and reelected Oct. 9, 1953. 

In general elections, Sept. 6, 1953, Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Government coalition won 306 of the 
487 Bundestag seats. 

The occupying powers, France, Britain and 
U. S., restored the civil status, Sept. 21, 1949. 
The U. S, resumed diplomatic relations July 2, 
1951. The powers. lifted controls and gave nu- 
merous economic and industrial concessions, 1953. 
I. G. Farben and Ruhr steel. trusts were de- 
centralized and Krupp was decontrolled, with the 
Krupp family out. 

The Republic is a member of the European Coal 


ure 


and Steel Community and the Council of Europe. 
It also has been admitted to UNESCO, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and other international 
organizations. It outlawed Communism Aug. 17, 
1956. 

The United States, Great Britain and France 
concluded peace contract agreements with Western 
Germany in Bonn, May 26, 1952, restoring nearly 
complete independence and making it a member 
of the free European community. Further proto- 
cols, signed in Paris, Oct, 23, 1954, by West 
Germany and 14 other Western nations gave the 
Federal Republic virtual sovereignty, opened the 
way for it to enter NATO and the Brussels Treaty 
Organization (Western European Union), and con- 
tribute an estimated 12 divisions to the armies of 
the two defensive groups composed of the 15 
countries. The agreements included one making 
the Saar semi-autonomous and increasing French 
economic control. Following ratification of the 
instruments, the Republic became officially inde- 
pendent at noon, May 5, 1955. 

Resources and Industries. West Germany’s 
economic recovery since the end of World War II 
was rapid, aided by the currency reform of June, 
1948, ECA assistance, and lenient treatment of 
industry during the occupation period. Industrial 
production reached an average of 89% of the 1936 
mark in 1949, and approx. doubled it in 1955. 
Gross national production in 1955 increased 10% 
over 1954 to DM 164 billion, 105% over that of 
1949. 

The Ruhr’s open-hearth steel production ex- 
ceeded previous estimates of its potential by total- 
ing 21,350,000 tons in 1955, making West Germany 
first in Western Europe as a steel producer. West 
Germany produces more than 120,000,000 tons of 
coal per year: The oil industry, with refining 
capacity of more than 10,500,000 tons annually, is 
most important. 

Other principal products are chemicals, textiles, 
machinery, vehicles, machine tools, optical goods, 
electrical equipment and shipbuilding. (43% for 
foreign account). Motor vehicle production in 
1955 rose one-third to over 900,000, including 
700,000 passenger cars and 140,000 trucks, of which 
exports comprised an est. 400,000 units. Machinery 
production was 27% over the 1954 level. Machin- 
ery included paper and printing machines, tex- 
tile, generators, agricultural, cranes, iron and 
steel plant equipment, mining, office equipment. 

West Germany lost most of its merchant marine 
during World War II. Present merchant fleet 
totals over 2,100,000. gross registered tons, com- 
pared with pre-war fleet of 4,492,708 gross tons. 

West Germany has approx. 7% of the world 
total foreign trade, third after the United States 
and United Kingdom and involves nearly 32% of 
its gross product. In 1955 imports increased 27% 
over 1954, from 19.3 billion DM ($4.6 billion) to 
DM 24 billion ($5.6 billion). Exports increased 
16% from DM 22 billion to DM 25 billion ($5.9 
billion), Half of total exports were accounted for 
by machinery, chemicals, automobiles and electri- 
cal equipment. | 

Bremen, West Germany’s second-ranking deep- 
sea port, is being restored and will surpass its 
former cargo capacity by 1962. Extensive projects 
are under way to improve canalization in the West, 
raise Emden port to international rank, and im- 
prove the water connections of Hamburg and 
Bremen with the Ruhr and the Rhine. In the 
South, the Neckar Canal will reach the Stuttgart 
industrial area and the Main River Canal while 
Danube canalization will eventually link. the 
Danube basin with the Rhine. Inland waterways 
make up approx. one-third of West German traffic, 

Education and Religion. There are 16 universi- 
ties in the Federal Republic, the oldest being 
Heidelberg, founded in 1386. 

Major educational reforms designed to make 
the German school program more democratic have 
been made in Western Germany. 


Complete religious freedom is guaranteed by the 
constitution. 


Defense. The new West German military forces 
(Streitkraefte) visualize a total of 500,000 oe 1960 
including 150,000 volunteers. The Bundestag Mar. 
6, 1956, enacted constitutional amendments legaliz- 
ing armament, with civilian control over the 
forces. Draft legislation to conscript men 18 to 45 
for 18 months is pending. 


East Germany 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Deutsche Demokratische Republik 


Capital: Berlin (Soviet Zone). Area (est.): 
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claimed in the Soviet sector of Berlin Oct. 7, ore 


after the provisional People’s Council, which h 
been formed eS Socialist Unity Party (SED- 
Communist) e the Volkskammer, or lower 
house of a parliament. Wilhelm Pieck was named 
President, reelected Oct. 7, 1953; Otto Grotewohl 
Minister-President, or prime minister; Walter 
Ulbricht, strongest Communist leader, deputy 
prime minister. A ministry of state security, the 
SSD, and a militarized People’s Police were 
organized, leading to protests by the Western 
Allies, May 23, 1950. 

Treaties of friendship and trade were negotiated 
with other satellite nations of the Soviet Union. 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated a treaty with Poland 
placing Poland’s boundary on the Oder-Neisse line. 
The United States registered its disapproval June 
8, declared it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled ‘‘unilaterally 
or bilaterally’’ outside a peace treaty. The Re- 
public also ratified an-agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over 2,000,000 
Germans from Sudetenland, as ‘‘permanent and 
just.”” Its industry was integrated with that of 
the Soviet Union. 

Parliament abolished, 1952, the five traditional 
provinces of East Germany as administrative units 
in favor of 14 districts of 217 counties. Branden- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Saxony and Thuringia were di- 
vided into three districts each, Saxony-Anhalt 
into two. : 

Coincident with the entrance of West Germany 
into thé European Defense Community, May 27, 
1952, the East German Government decreed a pro- 
hibited zone three miles deep along its 600-mile 
border with West Germany, separated Berlin’s 
telephone system into two sections and cut many 
of its lines to the West. Berlin was further di- 
vided in 1953 by alterations in its rail lines, but 
the exodus of refugees from the Republic into 
West Berlin continued to increase, totaling 305,- 
737 in 1953 (1.7% of the population). 

The Soviet Union proclaimed it a sovereign re- 
public Mar. 26, 1954, but said Soviet troops would 
remain temporarily in connection with security 
and the four-power Potsdam agreement. Offices of 
the High Commissioner were reduced by two- 
thirds in June 1954. Its independence was further 
enhanced by a8 series of agreements in Sept., 1955. 

East Germany began its second Five-Year plan 
in 1956, claiming $2% achievement of the first 
plan. The new plan specified a 55% increase in 
industry and emphasizes retooling of older indus- 
tries and some increases in consumer goods. 

In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with central- 
ized control over education, Religious instruction 
no longer is part of the public school curriculum, 
but is imparted by the churches. 

East German armed strength was estimated in 
1956 to number approx. 95,000 in the People’s Po- 
lice and 15,000 in air and sea units. Official crea- 
tion of a regular army was authorized by parlia- 
ment, Jan. 18, 1956. The government announced, 
June 30, 1956, a reduction of armed strength by 
30,000 and set a limit of 90,000 men for the future. 


Saar 

The Saar (Fr. Sarre) is an industrial and min- 
ing area north of Lorraine, originally 738 sq. mi., 
now extended to about 991 and population (1955) 
of 960,000. It produced 16,800,000 tons of coal in 
1954, and has iron, steel and ceramic industries. 
The population is mostly German. Saarbrucken is 
the capital. It was separated from Germany after 
World War I and administered by the League of 
Nations through a commission. The French had 
the sole right to work the coal mines for 15 years 
in recompense for the destruction of the coal 
mines in North of France. The Saar was returned 
to the Reich by the League of Nations, Mar. 1, 
1935, but in the first post-World War II election, 
Oct. 5, 1947, the population voted overwhelmingly 
for an economic union with France. 

An autonomous Saar government was granted 
by France Jan. 3, 1948, subject to French economic 
and financial legislation. A series of agreements 
was signed by France and the Saar. March 3, 1950, 
giving the Saar a larger measure of autonomy 
and France a 50-year lease on coal mining. The 
lease was protested by the West German govern- 
ment. The Saar became an associate member of 
the Council of Europe July 19, 1950. 

Paris protocols of Oct. 23, 1954, effective May 5, 
1955, coincident with West Germany’s independ- 


ence, established a semi-autonomous status for 
_ the region pending a peace settlement for all of 
_ Germany, and subject to referendum by Saar- 
landers. The French plan was rejected Oct. 24, 
1955, by a vote of 423,434 to 201,975. Under a 
_ France-West Germany agreement, June 5, 1956, 

political integration of the Saar with the Federal 
Republic was planned for early in 1957. 

Premier: Dr. Hubert Ney, appointed Jan. 2, 1956. 


_ Greece 
VASILEION TIS ELLADOS— 
KINGDOM OF HELLAS 

Capital: Athens. Area: 51,246 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1955): 8,050,000. Flag: Five 
blue, four white horizontal stripes; white cross 
on blue ground in upper corner. Monetary unit: 
Drachma (U.S. 3.333c). 

Descriptive. Greece occupies the southern part 
of the Balkan peninsula, reaching into the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the 
West and the Aegean Sea on the East. On the 
Northwest lies Albania, on the North Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, and on the Northeast Turkey. The 
Pindus Mountains, a continuation of the Balkans, 
run through the country from North to South. The 
coastline is broken by many gulfs and bays. Islands 
account for 8,918 square miles of its total area and 
include the Cyclades, Corfu, Chios, Lesbos, Samos, 
Dodecanese and Crete. Largest of the islands is 
Crete (3,234 sa. mi.). 

Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chief- 
ly agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only 
one-fourth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 
of the total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by 
mountains and lakes and rivers. The forests have 
been denuded, but reforestation is going on; four- 
fifths are state-owned. The chief agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobacco, 
olives, citus fruits, cotton, pulses, currants, raisins, 
and figs. 

Under American aid programs Greece’s indus- 
trial and agricultural potential has been restored, 
surpassing former levels. Hydroelectric develop- 
ment is remedying the lack of coal. Chief exports 
are tobacco, currants, olives and olive oil, wine, 
brandy, figs, rosin, sponges, citrus fruits, cotton 
yarns and leather. Iron, copper, zinc, lead, mag- 
nésite, lignite, marble; bauxite, commercial earths 
are exploited. Livestock is led by sheep and goats; 
cattle, pigs, horses and mules also are raised and 
wool produced. 

History and Government. In classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
mocracies and its achievements in learning are the 
flower of civilization. It was strongest in the 5th 
century B.C., became a province of the Roman 
empire 46 B. C., and was ruled from Byzantium, 
which fell to the Ottoman empire in 1453. It won 
its war of independence, 1821-1829, and became 
a kingdom under guarantee of Britain, France 
and Russia, 1830. A republic was established 
1925; the monarchy was restored, 1935, and George 
II, King of the Hellenes, resumed the throne. In 
Oct., 1940, Greece rejected-an ultimatum from 
Italy and when attacked Greece threw the Italians 
back into Albania. Nazi support resulted in the 
defeat and occupation of Greece by Germans, 
Italians and Bulgarians. By the end of 1944 the 
invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalled the king. 

King George died April 1, 1947, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Paul, King Paul I was mar- 
ried Jan. 9, 1938 to Princess Frederika Louise of 
Hanover (born April 18, 1917). They have three 
children: Princess Sophia, born Nov. 2, 1938; Prin- 
cess Irene born May 11, 1942; and Crown Prince 
Constantine born June 2, 1940. 

Greek women were granted national suffrage 
and the right to run for national office in 1952. The 
first woman in Greek history was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in Salonika, Jan. 18, 1953. 

The Premier is Constantin Karamanlis, Na- 
tional Radical Union party, appointed Oct. 6, 1955. 

At the end of World War II Communists tried to 
seize power and civil war resulted, lasting until 
1949. Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform led 
to resumption of relations with Greece and the re- 
patriation of Greek soldiers and some children. 
However, the bulk of the children, sent to Soviet 
satellite states, was not recovered and the Inter- 
national Red Cross was refused entry. 

Education and Religion. Greek Orthodox is the 
official church. Education is compulsory. There are 
six schools of university rank in Athens, and one 
in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles) is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
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Greek Orthodox Church, forming an almost com- 
pletely self-governing community. The monks 
number 4,800. No females are allowed to enter 
the territory. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 50. There is a small Air Force 
and a Navy of light craft. Greece belongs to NATO 
and sent troops to U. N. armies in Korea. Greece 
is a member, with Turkey and Yugoslavia, of a 
Balkan defense group formed by a treaty signed 
Feb. 27, 1953. A 20-year military aid pact among 
the three was signed Aug. 9, 1954, 

- DODECANESE ISLANDS 

The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
and islets in the southeastern portion of the 
Aegean Sea, 14 of which are permanently settled. 
They were occupied by Italy during the war of 
1912 with Turkey and though claimed by Greece 
were retained by Italy. The inhabited area is 
1,586 square miles and population (1951 census), 
121,100. Rhodes is the capital. 

After World War II the islands were ceded to 


"Greece at the Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 


isters, June 27, 
March 7, 1948, 


Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 


Capital: Guatemala City. Area: 42,042 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1955): 3,263,000. 
Flag: three vertical bars, blue-white-blue, with 
emblem in white bar. Monetary unit: Quetzal 
(U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for its 
neighbor on the North and West, British Honduras 
(Belize) on the East, Honduras and Salvador on 
the East and South and the Pacific on the South- 
west. A range of mountains containing many vol- 
canic peaks runs from Northwest to Southwest 
near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled part. 
Guatemala has long claimed Belize. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. Other famous Maya ruins, consisting 
of temples and monoliths covered with inscrip- 
tions of Maya chronology are at Quiriguaé, about 
140 miles from Guatemala City. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the most 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil being ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Coffee accounts for 80% of the 
exports. Other important crops are bananas, sugar, 
rice, cotton, beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum 
is exported to the United States. Silver, gold, 
copper, iron, lead and chrome are found. The 
principal imports are cotton textiles, wheat, flour, 
cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and 
motor cars, and silk textiles. The main port of 
entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 miles 
south of New Orleans. A railroad connects the 
port with the capital, Guatemala City, and San 
Jose, a port on the Pacific. The other chief 
Pacific port is Champerico. 

History and Government. The Old Maya empire 
flourished in what is today Guatemala during the 
first 1000 years of. the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they abandoned several of their impor- 
tant cities and joined the empire in Yucatan. 

The Republic of Guatemala was established in 
1839. A new constitution, replacing that of 1945, 
became effective Mar. 1, 1956. It outlaws totali- 
tarianism in all forms, grants juridical status to 
religious organizations and provides protection for 
workers. The unicameral Congress numbers 66. 

Following an armed revolt begun June 17, 1954, 
by anti-Communist forces opposing the govern- 
ment, President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, elected 
in 1950, relinquished office June 28 and the goy- 
ernment was taken over by a military junta. Col. 
Carlos Armas, insurgent leader, ‘ was elected 
President Sept. 1. The regime was harassed by 
attempted coups in Jan. 1955, and June, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion but all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
mala is in Guatemala City. The language of the 
country is Spanish. _ 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the Army is 
approximately 7,000 plus a 3,000-man police force 
and a small Air Force. 


1946, and formally annexed, 
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Haiti 
REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI 
Capital: Port-au-Prince. Area: 10,714 square 


miles. ulation (UN estimate 1955): 3,305,000. 
Flag: me horizontal bars, blue and red; in center 
a white and brown rectangular field with coat of 
arms. Monetary unit: Gourde (U.S. 20c). 

Descriptive. Haiti, only French-speaking repub- 
lic in the Americas, occupies the western third of 
the island known as Hispaniola, the second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the 
West and Puerto Rico on the Hast. The boundary 
which separates it from the Dominican Republic to 
the East is about 193 miles long. 

Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. 

Resources and Industries. The minerals, largely 
undeveloped, include copper, gold, silver, iron, 
antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel, porphyry and 


sum. 
ere otree is the chief product, along with sisal, cot- 
ton, raw sugar, bananas, cocoa, and tobacco. Rice 
is grown for domestic consumption. There also is 
a large production of molasses. Logwood and many 
other valuable woods are exported. In recent years 
cattle breeding has increased. 

With favorable winter climate and only 242 
hours by air from Miami, the tourist industry is 
growing, with expenditures estimated at $3,500,000 
annually. It is served by several major American 
and foreign airlines. 

History and Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus, 1492, and a French colony from 1677, 
attained its independence, 1804, following the re- 
bellion headed by Toussaint L’Ouverture. From 
1910 to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last, 
Gen. Sam, assumed Office March 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail, 
and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 
and killed. United States forces occupied the 
country and restored order. 

The American occupation terminated Aug. 14, 
1934. A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs until 1941. 

The National Assembly consists of two houses, a 
Senate of 21 members, and a Chamber of Deputies 
of 37 members. Senators are elected for six years 
and Deputies for four. The constitution provides 
that members of the Assembly must own property. 
Women who are 30 years old have the right to hold 
public office but vote only in municipal elections. 

President: Col. Paul Magloire, elected 1950. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the main religion and the clergy are French (most- 
ly Bretons). Education is compulsory, but illiteracy 
rate is high. French is the official language of the 
country, but French Creole, a dialect, is spoken 
by the majority. The teaching of English in the 
schools is obligatory. 

Defense. The only military force is an armed 
constabulary (Armée d’Haiti) consisting of. 5,000 
officers and men. 


Honduras 
REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 
Capital: Tegucigalpa. Area (revised 1953): 43,- 
227 square miles. Population (UN estimate 1955): 
1,660,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white- 
blue, with five blue stars arranged saltire-wise in 
white bar. Monetary unit: Lempira (U.S. 50c). 


Descriptive. Honduras is a republic of Central or 
Middle America, bounded on the North by the 
Bees nes: on the East and South by Nicara- 
gua, on the South and West by Salvador 
the West by Guatemala. soa te. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles 
long, the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto 
Cortez, Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pa- 
cific side it has a coast line of 40 miles on the 
Gulf of Fonseca; Amapala is the chief port. The 
country is mountainous, very fertile, though mostly 
uncultivated, and covered with rich forests. The 
inhabitants are of Spanish and Indian extraction. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral resources are 
abundant but undeveloped, and include gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, antimony and coal. 
The chief export (65%) is bananas, grown on the 
Caribbean coast. Coconuts, hardwoods, coffee and 
peeers gud peeks raising are important. 

Tade is chiefly with the i 
pia Kites United States and 


History and Government. Honduras became in- 
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dependent after freeing itself from 

15, 1821, and from the Federation o 
America, 1838. The country is divided into 17 
partments containing 31 districts and 
units. 

The unicameral legislature, Congress of Depu 
ties, with six-year terms, are elected in the ratio 
of one per 25,000 inhabitants. A decree of Jan. | 
1955, gave women the vote and right to ho! 

ublic office. : 

z Presidential elections of October, 1954, were 
inconclusive and after Congress failed to elect a 
President, powers of state were assumed Dec. 6 
by Dr. Julio Lozano Diaz, Acting President since 
Nov. 16, 1954. 

Education and Religion. Education is compul- 
sory, secular and free. National University is lo- 
cated in Tegucigalpa. Roman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing religion. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory from 
the age of 18 with eight months’ service in the 
Army and in the reserve from 32 to 55. The size 
of the Army is fixed at 2,500. There is a small 


Air Force. Ht 
ungary 
MAGYAR NEPKOZTARSASAG 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 


Capital: Budapest. Area: 35,902 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1955): 9,808,000. Flag: 
horizontal bands, red-white-green, with coat of 
arms in center. Monetary unit: Forint (U.S. c. 
844c). = 

Descriptive. Hungary, a communist republic in 
Central Europe is bounded by Czechoslovakia and 
the USSR on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
Rumania on the East and Austria-on the West. 

Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
agricultural. The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is 
most fertile. The principal Hungarian crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar 
beets. Near Tokay, in the northeast, the best Hun- 
garian wines are vinted. Another important wine 
district is situated along the north shore of Lake 
Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are very large. The 
output of coal is extensive, particularly from the 
Mecsek Mountains in the district of Pecs. About 
three-quarters of its oil requirements are found 
in the wells drilled by American interests in the 
southwest corner of Trans-Danubia. 

Since nationalization, it claims industry con- 
tributes 64% of national income. Industries in- 
clude iron and steel, machines, machine tools, 
chemicals, vehicles, railway rolling stock. Other 
industries are milling, distilling, sugar, hemp, flax. 

History and Government. Earliest settlers, chiefly 
Slav and Germanic, were overrun by Huns and 
Magyars from the East. A kingdom was formed 
in 1001. Under Stephen _I (997-1038) the country 
was Christianized and a constitution promulgated 
in 1222. Turks overwhelmed the country by 1526, 
but were ousted by Hungarians and Austrians. 
Austria found domination difficult. In 1844 Mag- 
yar became the official language and in 1867 Aus- 
tria recognized the kingdom of Hungary with the 
Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary in a dual 
monarchy with a single diplomatic service. De- 
feated with the Central Powers in 1918, Hungary 
lost Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia and Bac- 
ska to Yugoslavia, Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthe- 
nia to. Czechoslovakia. A. republic under Michael 
Karoly and a bolshevist revolt under Bela Kun 
were followed by a vote for a monarchy in 1920 
with Admiral Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World War II; 
Horthy was removed and Nazi supporters put in 
power, 1944. Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By terms of an armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 
acquired by the 1938 dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia and to return to its borders of 1937. 

Hungary declared for a republic and elected 
Zoltan Tildy president, 1946. In 1947 the growing 
strength of the Communists forced Tildy out. 

Soviet-type constitution was adopted Aug. 18, 
1949, which vests power in Parliament and a Presi- 
dium. Parliament since 1953 consists of 298 deputies 
(one for each 32,000 pop.). In single-list elections 
May 17, 1953, the regime won 98.2% of votes. 

Since Communism gained control, all industries 
have been nationalized and an intensive campaign 
has been conducted to collectivize farms, establish 
cooperatives, and increase farm production. Farm- 
ers who opposed it were deported to Soviet Russia. 
Hungary has in recent years confiscated American 
property and abused officials and citizens. It was 
admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. : 
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Premier Imre Nagy was ousted for his policy of 
favoring consumer production, April 18, 1955; 
succeeded by Andras Hegedus. President of Presi- 
ne Council is Istvan Dobi, appointed Aug. 14, 
Education and Religion. There is no state re- 
ligion and all are tolerated. In the 1941 census 
65.7% of the population was Roman Catholic. 


State attempts to control the church came to a” 


head in Feb., 1949, when the Communist govern- 
ment convicted Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty on 
charges of treason, espionage and black market 
dealings, and sentenced him for life. His release 
from prison and a conditional reduction in sen- 
tence was announced July 16, 1955. 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight years. Church schools, largely Roman 
Catholic, were nationalized, June 16, 1948. There 
are six universities maintained by the state, in- 
cluding the University of Budapest and Technical 
University. 

Defense. All males at age 21 are liable for mili- 
tary service. Hungary has denied reports it has 
exceeded treaty limits of 65,000 army personnel. 


Iceland 
LYDVELDID ISLAND 

Capital: Reykjavik. Area: 39,758 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1954): 154,000. Flag: 
blue with white-bordered red cross. Monetary unit: 
Krona (U.S. 6.14c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Iceland is an island 
of voleanic origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. It has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is modified by the Gulf 
Stream. There are no railroads. 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
canic springs is piped into’ Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. 

Keflavik is an important civilian airport along 
the northern trans-Atlantic air routes. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 per cent of the population. About six- 
-sevenths of the land is unproductive and only 
about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing 
potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing industry is 
important. The catch, including cod, haddock, 
and herring in salted, smoked, canned or frozen 
form, once accounted for 95% of the exports. 

Iceland’s largest industrial plant, a $7,000,000 
modern ammonium nitrate factory near Reykjavik 
was completed in 1954, part of the country’s pro- 
gram for economic development. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
yalue are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber and 
wooden goods, machinery, metals and hardware, 
cereals and paper. Exports are fish, herring oil 
and meal, conserved goods, skins and wools. 

History and Government. Iceland was an inde- 
pendent republic, 930-1262, when it joined with 
Norway. The two came under Danish rule in 1380. 
When Norway separated from Denmark, 1814, Ice- 
land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknowl- 
edged Iceland as a sovereign state, 1918, united 
with Denmark only in that the Danish King 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. 

Iceland celebrated the 1,000th anniversary of 
the Althing, the oldest parliamentary assembly in 
the world, June 23-28, 1930. 

The Althing is composed of varying numbers of 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
bers except the capital which elects eight. The 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 
member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 1l—are distrib- 
uted among the political parties which have re- 
ceived too few members in proportion to their 
voting strength. The Prime Minister and his cabi- 
net are responsible to the Althing. Men and wom- 
en over 21 enjoy suffrage. 

The Althing (Parliament) voted, May, 1941, to 

* eancel the union with Denmark, declaring Iceland 
independent; resolved to elect a regent to assume 
the function of the King and to introduce a re- 
publican constitution as soon as the union ceased. 

The people of Iceland voted in May, 1944, 
by 70,536 to 365 to complete the establishment of 
an independent republic. About 98% of the eligi- 
ple voters participated. The Althing formally 
severed the union with Denmark and proclaimed 
a republic, June 17, 1944. ~ 

The President is Asgeir Asgeirsson, elected June 
29, 1952, succeeding Sveinn Bjoernsson who died 
Jan. 25 during his third term. 


In disputed parliamentary elections, June 24, 
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1956, the Progressive-Social Democratic coalition 
won 25 of 52 seats. Parliament called, Mar. 28, 
1956, for withdrawal of foreign (U.S.) troops from 
Icelandic NATO installations. 

Premier: Hermann Jonasson, Progressive party, 
appointed July 21, 1956, succeeding Olafur Thors. 

Education and Religion. The Icelandic language 
has maintained its purity. as in Eddas and. Sagas, 
for 1,000 years. Danish and English also are 
taught. Eight years of elementary education is 
compulsory. There is no illiteracy. There is a 
University in Reykjavik. The national church is 
Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ligious freedom. 

Defense: Iceland has no army, navy or forts. It 
is a charter member of NATO which maintains an 
air-radar base at Keflavik. 


Republic of India 
BHARAT 

Capital: New Delhi. Area: 1,221,880 square miles. 
Population. (UN est., 1954): 377,000,000. Flag: 
three horizontal stripes, saffron, white and dark 
green, with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of 
white band. Monetary unit: Rupee of 16 Annas 
(U.S. 21c). 

Descriptive. India, an independent republic 
since 1950, occupies the larger geographical and 
population division of the subcontinent of India. 
Like a gigantic peninsula it extends south into the 
Indian Ocean, with Cape Comorin at its extreme 
tip and Ceylon southeast across the Gulf of Man- 
nar; the Bay of Bengal to the East and the 
Arabian Sea to the West. Pakistan now separates 
India from Afghanistan on the Northwest; the 
disputed state of Kashmir and Jammu extends up 
through the Himalayas and Karakorums with 
Pakistan on the West; Sinkiang, China, on the 
North and Tibet on the East. The northern border 
turns southeast along the Himalayas and Nepal 
and continues north of the Pakistan part of Ben- 
gal, separated from India by the Ganges river on 
the East. India continues into the state of Assam, 
with a spur of India separating Nepal and Bhutan; 
its northeastern tip then follows the Brahmaputra 
river valley and touches China, then follows the 
western border of Burma south almost to the sea, 
enclosing Pakistan Bengal. 

Politically, the republic consists of the predomi- 
nantly Hindu provinces and the majority of the 
562 former independent princely (native) states. 
Included are the former provinces of Bombay, 
Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, 
Orissa, eastern half of the Punjab, western half 
of Bengal, Assam (minus Sylhet district), and the 
Chief Commissioner’s provinces of Delhi, Ajmer 
and Coorg. The larger of the former princely 
states have acceded, while the majority of remain- 
ing smaller states have been merged into six new 
states. India also possesses: 


Andaman Islands. 204 in number, in the Bay of 
Bengal, 800 miles east of Madras on the mainland 
with an area of 2,508 square miles and a popula- 
tion, including Nicobar, of 30,963 (exclusive of 
aborigines). Timber wealth is large. 


Nicobar Island. 75 miles from Andaman Islands, 
have an area of 635 square miles. 

India’s climate varies from the tropical heat of 
Southern India to the nearly Arctic cold of the 
Himalayas. Approximately 20% of the area is 
forested, including sandalwood, teak, ironwood, 
deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, sago, ban- 
yan and acacia, 

By the census of 1951, total population num- 
pered 356,829,485. Main communities reported: 


Hindus: ..cwes cae 303,200,000 
Moslems 35,400,000 
Christians 8,200,000 
Sikbsist nicer 6,200,000 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture occupies 
10% of the people and is being helped by govern- 
ment planning to reach eventual self-sufficiency in 
food. Construction of reservoirs and irrigation 
canals and wider use of fertilizers and farm ma- 
chinery are raising production. 

Construction of dams and reservoirs for irriga- 
tion and hydroelectric power proceed apace in 
India. Bhakra dam on the Sutlej river is one of 
the world’s tallest, 680 ft., with 5,120,000 cu. yds. 
volume and holding when fully completed 7,400,000 
acre ft. of water. The Bekhme dam is 550 ft. tall. 
The Wainganga reservoir will have top capacity of 
33,300,000 acre ft., while Hirakud will hold 6,750,- 
000 acre ft. Sixteen major projects built or build- 
ing are expected to add 6,500,000 acres to farming. 

Under a $200,000,000 program, 1957-61, India 
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will further expand aviation, telecommunications 
and the postal service. In 1956 it had 260,000 
~telephones. 

Principal food products are rice, corn, millet, 
gram, wheat, barley, coffee, sugar cane, spices, 
tea, cashew nuts. Other important products in- 
clude cotton, copra, coir, jute, linseed, rubber. 

Chief industries are textiles, with a wide variety 
of woolen, cotton and silk products; steel an 
cement. The Tata Iron & Steel works in Jam- 
shedpur, is the largest in Asia, with capacity of 
800,000 tons a year. Under expansion plans an- 
nounced in June, 1956, it will have eventual output 
of 1,500,000 tons annually. ; 

Incex of industrial production (1953-100) was 
108 for 1955. 

Production in 1954 was: 


Cotton cloth, yards 4,950,000,000 


MOLHOT) VAIN, IDSs sais 32. ee acne oes 1,520,000,000 
Handloom industry, yards ...... 1,450,000,000 
TRIG UO ae 950,000 
EU em ON Sets) xt cisveor clare sie, « o.0.ar0 eae 1,230,000 
Bate ALON DONG ret sce vs/-< nals eae 1,900,000 


Also manufactured were rayon. yarn, plywood, 
cement, ammonium sulphate, soda ash, caustic 
soda, sheet glass, ball bearings. transformers, sew- 
ing machines, bicycles. Flour milling is increas- 
ing. Important to the economy also are coal, pe- 
troleum, aluminum, antimony, chromite, copper, 
iron, lac, mica, magnesite, manganese. 

Industrial production, distribution and prices are 
regulated by law since May, 1953. Practically all 
utilities are state-owned, including railroads and 
airlines. The Imperial Bank was_ nationalized 
and convrted into the State Bank of India, effec- 
tive July 1, 1955. Fifty airlines operate inside 
the (republic. 

Foreign trade, in rupees, for fiscal years be- 
ginning April 1: 


Imports Exports 
1953 5,428 ,000,000 5,235,000,000 
1954 5,860,000,000 5,570,000,000 
1955 6,789,000,000 5,974,000,000 


Exports include tea, raw and processed jute, 
cotton, tanned hides and skins, manganese ore, 
popper, tobacco. Imports: mineral oils, machin- 
ery, millwork, food grains. .raw cotton, metals. 
Largest trade is with the United States, which 
takes tea, spices, minerals, burlap, wool, psyllum 
seed, gum, nuts, hides and skins. 

History and Government. India has one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. Excavations trace 
the Indus Valley civilization back for at least 5,000 
years. Beautiful paintings in the mountain caves 
of Ajanta in South India, richly carved temples, 
the Taj Mahal in Agra, and the Kutab Minar are 
a few relics of the glorious past. 

The first British venture in India was conducted 
by Sir John Mildenhall in 1599 when, on orders 
from Queen Elizabeth he persuaded the Moghul 
emperor, Akbar, to grant trading rights to the 
British. The fortress at Surat, built by the British 
in 1612 by one of James I’s sea captains, was the 
point from which the original East India Company 
spread out, eventually enabling Great Britain to 
control all of India. Warren Hastings, first Gov- 
ernor-General of British India (1774-1785), set up 
the empire's civil government system. 

Following more than 40 years’ active struggle for 
freedom by both Hindus and Moslems, the British 
government announced Feb. 20, 1947, its intention 
to partition India into two Dominions and set June, 
1948,:as the deadline for complete British with- 
drawal from India. Announcement on June 3, 
1947, designated Aug. 15 as Indian Independence 
Day. The Union of India on that date became a 
self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The new Dominion automati- 
cally took over the charter membership India un- 
der British rule had held in the United Nations. 
The Dominion thus created became a sovereign 
democratic republic under a constitution adopted 
Nov. 26, 1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950, but elected 
to remain a member of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the word British being omitted. 

The constitution is modeled after. that of the 
United States and contains a similar bill of rights. 
It provides for a President, elected for a five-year 
term by an electoral college consisting of members 
of both houses of Parliament (Council of States 
and House of the People), and elected members of 
the lower houses of the federating states. A Vice 
President elected by members of both houses pre- 
sides over the Council of States. A Council of 
Ministers (cabinet), headed by a Prime Minister 
aids and advises the President. The federating 
States have governors, appointed by the President, 
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. Eight additional seats were nomi- 
native by the president: 6 from Kashmir-Jammu, 
one from Andaman and Nicobar Islands; one from 
tribal areas of Assam. In the Council of States 
the Congress party won 146 out of 200 seats. An 
additional 16 Council seats also were nominated 
by the president (4 on aa 12 for 
special knowledge or skill). 

The Council of States is a permanent body, not 
subject to dissolution but one-third of its mem- 
bers retire at the end of every second year. The 
House of the People may be dissolved by the Presi- 
dent and new elections called. 

Dr. Rajendra Psasad, Interim President since 
1950, was elected President by the electoral college 
May 13, 1952. Jawaharlal Nehru, in office since 
August, 1947, was renamed Prime Minister. 

Untouchability, the age-old stigma imposed by 
India’s caste system, is abolished under the con- 
stitution. Called Harijans or ‘‘children_of God”’ 
by Mahatma Gandhi, the untouchables are being 
provided with special educational and economic 
advantages by the government. 

A Hindu marriage bill, signed May 19, 1955, 
prohibits bigamy and legalizes divorce. 

The budget for 1956-57 estimated revenues at 
3.65 billion rupees; expenditures 4.168 billion 
rupees. 

Second Five-Year Plan (1956-1961) draft en- 
visages expenditures of approx. 60 billion rupees,- 
allocated about 2 to 1 between public and private 
economy; a 10,000,000 increase in jobs, increase 
in steel output, real income of agricultural popu- 
lation, small industries, construction and housing. 

Political, units (states) of India: 


Area Fopuia= 
State Capital (sa. tion 
mi.) (1951) 
SS eee a ee 
Governors’ States 
WSSBINS awe Shillong... ... 54,084| 9,129,442 
Bihar oo such ween BUNA, Waser 70,368)40,218,916 
Bombay... Bombay...... 115,570)35,943,559 
Madhya Pradesh 
(Central Prov- 
inces) and Berar,Nagpur....... 130,323|21,327,898 
Madraa 32+. th Madras....... 60,568/36,950,000 
OUISRA Esa sans ees Cuttack... .. 59,869/14,644,293 
Punjab cn. cat an [iT yee 37 ,428/12,638,611 
Uttar Pradesh 
(United 
Provinces)... .|/Lucknow..... 112,523/63,254,118 
West Bengal..... Caleutta...... 29,476 24,786,683 
Rajpramukhs’ States 
Hyderabad...... Hyderabad....| 82,313)18,652,964 
Jammu-Kashmir,, |Srinagar...... 82,258) 4,370,000 
Madhya Bharat. .|Gwalior-Indore] 46,710] 7,941,642 
MYBOnGe ee ee Bangalore..... 29,458) 9,071,678 
Patiala and East 
Punjab States 
Union ois caw Patiala. . ...%.% 10.099) 3,468,631 
Rajasthan......, MDUT 3.4 arr 128,424/15,297,979 
Saurashtra.......|Rajkot....... 21,062) 4, , 
Travancore-Cochin|Trivandrum, .. ,155|. 9,265,157 
Vindhya Pradesh .|Rewa......... 24,600| 3,577,431 
Chief Commissioners’ States 
; . 92, 
838,107 
229,255 
1,743,992 
89,437 
567,825 
579,058 
nee HE, 49,93 
453} 110,000 
Andbray .\. so esrcate Vijayawada... .| 67,200|20,000,000 
ee Wa ee G eV Ue UU; 00U 


Sikkim, a border state, area 2,745 sa. mi.; popu- 
lation 135;646, became a protectorate in 1950. In- 
dia’s 28th state, Andhra, first to be formed on a 
linguistic basis (Telegu) was formed in 1953 from 
a large coastal area of Madras. India has ab- 
sorbed (1952-1954) former French India, five 
colonies totaling 196 sq. mi. and 346,000 popula- 
tion. They included Pondicherry, Kirkal, Mahe, 
Yanaon (Yanam), and Chandernagor. 

The princely state of Kashmir-Jammu was 
ceded to India by its Hindu maharajah, although 
the population is 77% Moslem. Pakistani invaded 
part of Kashmir and India sent troops to keep 
order. A plebiscite to determine whether India 
or Pakistan should govern was offered by the then 
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a 
‘British Governor-General, Lord Mountbatten, in 
1947 and proposed by the UN. It was accepted 
% in princ by Prime Minister Nehru, but its 
_ implementation has been steadily opposed by India. 
Education and Religion. Approximately 82% are 
illiterate. The constitution provides for future 
free, compulsory education through age 14. Tech- 
nical curricula are supported. There are now 28 
universities and more than 650 colleges. Two new 
research institutes are in Kharagpur (West Ben- 
gal) and Hijli, near Calcutta. 
There are 14 main languages, 12 originating from 
Sanskrit, with several hundred different varia- 
tions in dialect. The state language is Hindu, 
spoken by about 44%, but English and others are 
- constitutionally recognized. 
More than 85% of the population follow the 
Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the constitution guar- 
antees complete freedom of worship to all. The 
remainder are Moslems, Christians, Jains, Budd- 
hists, Sikhs and Parsees. 
Defense. All recruitment for India’s armed forces 
' is voluntary. Army, navy and air force are headed 
by chiefs of staff under the Defense Minister. 
The navy consists of one cruiser, three destroyers, 
four frigates, six minesweepers and a number of 
small vessels. The air force is being enlarged and 
wt eae 60 Canberra twin-jet bombers in 1957 
ani 958. 


Republic of Indonesia 
REPUBLIK INDONESIA 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 

Capital: Jakarta (Djakarta). Area: 905,522 sq. 
mi. Population (UN est., 1955): 82,450,000. Flag: 
two horiz. bands, red and white. Monetary unit: 
Rupiah (U.S. 8.72c). ’ 

Descriptive. Indonesia, world’s largest  archi- 
pelago, formerly known as the East Indies (Neth.), 
lies along the Equator from about 6° N. latitude to 
10° S. latitude, between the Asiatic mainland and 
| the Philippines, and Australia. Indonesia com- 
| prises about 3,000 islands, the five largest being 
Java (one of the most densely populated areas in 
| the world with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra, 

western Borneo (Kalimantan), and Celebes (Sula- 
wesi). Other large islands in the group are Bang- 
; ka,~Billiton, Madura, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, 
| Timor. Additionally, the republic claims western 
New Guinea (Irian). 

Many races are included, the principal ones be- 
ing Achinese, Bataks, Menangkabaus, Javanese, 
Sundanese, Madurese, Balinese, Sasaks, Menadon- 

| ese, Buginese, Dayaks, and Papuas. 
Areas and population of the principal divisions: 


Area Pop. 
(sq. mi.) (est. 1953) 
West Borneo (Kalimantan).. 208,300 3,586,602 
SAN AUT A Serpe ego ees nee 2,8 12,000,000 
Javea and Madura ........... 52,000,000 
Celebes (Sulawesi) 5,930,251 
Riouw Archipelago 00,000 
Bangka s 230,000 
Billiton anna iste 80,000 
Lesser Sunda Is. (Bali, Lom- 
bok, Sumbawa, Sumba, 
Flores, Timor, others) ... 35,000 5,128,444 
Moluccas (Buru, Ceram, Hal- 
mahera, Moratai, others).. 191,680 683,416 


The capital is Jakarta (Djakarta), the former 
city of Batavia, on the island of Java. 


Resources and Industries. Indonesia is one of the 
richest countries in natural resources. There are 
vast supplies of tin, oil and coal; and sizable de- 
posits of bauxite, manganese, copper, nickel, gold 
and silver. ; 

Crude oil is recovered by American and other 
oil companies; annual production is over 10,000,- 
000 metric tons. It also refines oil from Iraq, 
Kuwait and Serawak. It ranks second only to 
Malaya in tin production with over 30,000 tons 
annually, approx. one-fifth of the world’s produc- 
tion. Banka, Billiton and Singkep, between Su- 
matra and Kalimantan, are main tin centers. 
“The country’s large economic potential is only 
slightly developed; 80% of its population is ag- 
rarian, Agricultural products include rice, maize, 
casava, ground nuts, soya beans, tobacco, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona, pepper, kapok, fibres, cocoanut 
products, palm oil, tea, sugar and indigo. Many 
Dutch enterprises still exist—banking, shipping, 
coffee, tea, rubber, chinchona, sisal. Government- 
encouraged cooperatives aid small business. Five- 
year plans stress increase in rice production, the 
staple food, and electric power. 

Indonesia’s national airways system covers 17,000 
route miles, linking 30 cities, with service ex- 
tended to Singapore, Bangkok and Manila. 


Foreign trade (in rupiahs) has been: 


Imports Exports 
1953 8,584,000,000 9,303,000,000 
1954 7,172,000,000 9,759,000,000 
1955 6,888,000,000  10,618,000,000 


History and Government, Until March, 1942, In- 
donesia was a Netherlands overseas territory. Fol- 
lowing Japanese military occupation, 1942-1945. 
Indonesian nationalists, led by Dr. Soekarno and 
Dr. Hatta proclaimed a republic Aug. 17, 1945. 
Four years intermittent warfare between Neth- 
erlands and Indonesian forces were terminated by 
agreements signed Noy. 2, 1949, transferring sov- 
ereignty over all Indonesia, except Netherlands 
New Guinea (Irian) to the new interim government 
known as the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, effective Dec. 27, 1949. Dr. Soekarno, 
veteran campaigner for Indonesian independence, 
was elected President, Dec. 16, 1949. On July 20, 
1950, the member states agreed to form a strongly 
centralized government and accordingly a uni- 
tarian state with an amended constitution, was 
proclaimed Aug. 15 and its name formally changed 
to Republic of Indonesia. The republic became 
the 60th member of the U.N. by unanimous yote 
of the General Assembly, Sept. 29, 1950. 

Legislative power is in the hands of a House of 
Representatives numbering about 257. 

The Netherlands-Indonesian Union’ with Queen 
Juliana at its head, created in 1949, began to dis- 
solve Aug. 10, 1954, when new protocols governing 
future relationship were signed. Status of the 
Netherlands-held portion of New Guinea has net 
been determined. 

Indonesia’s first parliamentary elections were 
conducted in serial form, beginning in Sept., 1955. 
A coalition government. resulted, 
cies Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, appointed Mar, 

, 1956. 

Education and Religion. 90% of the inhabitants 
are Moslems, the remainder Christians, Hindus and 
Buddhists. A sweeping educational program was 
begun in 1950 to eliminate illiteracy, estimated at 
47% of population. Program envisages compul- 
sory primary education for children 6 to 12, plus 
optional secondary training and higher education. 
Primary school attendance was 6,129,152 in 1952- 
53. Major institutions of higher education are 
Univ. of Indonesia (Djakarta and Bandung), 
Gadjah Mada Univ., National Academy, Islam 
-Univ., Pantja-sila Univ. Many languages are 
spoken; official language is Bahasa Indonesia, 
derived from Malay. 


Defense. Indonesia has an army, navy and air 
force. Service is not compulsory. 
Iran 
PERSIA 


Capital: Tehran. Area: 628,060 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est. 1955): 21,146,000. Flag: three horizon- 
tal bars, green-white-red, with golden lion in- 
signia in white portion, Monetary unit: Rial 
(100 dinars) (U.S. 1.30c). 

Descriptive. The Kingdom of Iran occupies the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian pla- 
teau between the rivers Indus and Tigris in South- 
western Asia. It is bounded on the North by the 
USSR and the Caspian Sea; on the East by 
Afghanistan and Pakistan; on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf; on the West 
by Iraq and Turkey. 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
Northwest to Southeast, stretches a desert, 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 
It will add 1,000 kilometers of hard surfaced roads 
annually, 1956-61, to its present 12,000 kms. of 
primary roads. 

Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover the 
maritime plains and mountain slopes. Mineral 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 
siderable, including iron, coal, copper, lead, 
manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt. Turquoise 
mines are worked in Nishapur. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products. Some wines are famous. 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Araqa, Meshed, Isfahan, Kashan 
and Kerman. Khurasan is famous for the quality 
of its wool. The chief exports are petroleum, cot- 
ton, carpets, fruits, gums, hides, wool, opium and 
rice; the chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea and 
manufactures of metals. 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
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French companies now : 
fl aoe under terms . Production 
in 1955 was 16,000,000 tons worth approx. $135,000,- 
000; estimated goal for 1956 was 27,500,000 tons. 

History and Government. One of the oldest of 
countries, Iran was called Land of the Persians and 
the Medes in the Bible; Elam was a part of Iran. 
Tran’s government was similar in form to that of 
Turkey until 1906. 

Constitutional government, established in 1906 
comprises an executive with power vested in a 
cabinet and government officials who act in the 
name of the Shah; a judiciary; a legislature con- 
sisting of a national assembly (Majlis), elected for 
2 years, and a Senate of 60, 30 elected and 30 
nominated by the Shah. Legislative bills require 
the Shah’s signature. The 1906 constitution was 
amended May 9, 1949, to empower the Shah to 
dissolve Parliament. 

The Shah is Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born Oct. 
26, 1919}. He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
sister of Farouk I of Egypt, March 15, 1939; di- 
vorced Noy. 19, 1948. A daughter, Princess Cha- 
hinaz, was born in 1940. The Shah married his 
Second wife, Soraya Esfandiary, Feb. 12, 1951. 

British and Russian forces entered Iran Aug. 
25, 1941, withdrawing later. Britain and the 
USSR signed an agreement Jan. 29, 1942, to 
respect Iran integrity and give economic aid. 

Economic difficulties were created when the 
Tudeh (Masses) and Communists agitated for 
nationalization of the oil industry. When Premier 
Hussein Ala resigned the Shah appointed Dr. Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh, leader of the national front, 
Premier, Aug. 29, 1951. Parliament voted nation- 
alization of oil and this led to the closing of the 
Abadan refinery of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., in 
which the British government had an interest. 
Closing led to wide unemployment and a financial 
crisis in Iran. Diplomatic relations were broken 
off by Britain, 1952-53. Mossadegh’s policy favored 
closer relations with the USSR. After a brief up- 
rising, Aug. 16-19, 1953, the royalist faction re- 
covered control. Mossadegh was sentenced to three 
years in prison on charges of treason and the 
Tudeh and Communists were held in check. 

American negotiation brought about order in the 
oil situation. On Aug. 5, 1954, Iran and 8 oil com- 
panies (British, American, Dutch, French) signed 
a contract for 25 years, plus 15 optional, to operate 
the former plant of Anglo-Iranian Co., the latter 
to get $70,000,000 compensation, and the com- 
panies to pay Iran 50% of their earnings. 

In April, 1956, Iran revised upward a 1954 five- 
year development plan to seven years, costing 
upward of §$975,000,000, to be financed by oil 
revenues and loans from the U.S, and the Inter- 
national Bank, involving hydroelectric projects, 
agriculture, communications. 

An inerease in direct taxation on hitherto priv- 
ileged landholders and people of high incomes is 
being developed to insure greater social security 
and welfare to the masses. 

Education and Religion. The Islamic religion 
predominates. Education is compulsory. 

Defense. Two years’ service is compulsory. De- 
fense ts linked with that of Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan 
and Great Britain by a 1955 pact. 


Iraq 
AL MAMLAKA AL IRAQIA 
MESOPOTAMIA 

Capital: Baghdad. Area: 171,600 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1955): 5,200,000. Flag: black-white- 
green horizontal bars; vertical red trapezoid near 
hoist, containing two white stars. Monetary unit: 
Dinar (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Mesopotamia is the name applied to 
the areas between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Rivers. Iraq is the Arab name for this territory 
which includes the former Turkish Vilayets of 
Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. It is bounded on the 
North by Turkey; on the East by Iran; on the 
South by the Persian Gulf, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia; on the West by Jordan and Syria. 

The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely: 120°F in the shade is com- 
mon, contrasted with severe frosts in the winter. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, but since 
destruction of an intricate system of canals during 
invasions, 700-1258, the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers have caused recurring damage. 

The Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey 
connecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Baghdad and 
Basra, Baghdad and Basra have modern airports 

Resources and industries. Wheat, barley, rice, 


to an approx. 34,000,000 tons in 1955. 
Development Board handles national improvements 
paid for by oil royalties. The five-year 
plan of 1955-1960 will cost more than $1 billion, 
with stress on a large irrigation and flood control 
program in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, to bring 
an estimated additional 5,500,000 acres into pro- 
duction, multiplying farm income many times. 
History and Government. The Tigris-Euphrates 


Garden of Eden. at 
of Nineveh and Babylon flourisred. Ur, the most 
ancient city in the world as yet discovered, was 
built more than 6,000 years ago. 

Iraq, then known as Mesopotamia, was taken 
from Turkey in World War I. The League of 
Nations gave a mandate to Britain, which ended 
1932 when Iraq was recognized as a sovereign state 
and member of the League of Nations. It is now a 
member of UN and the Arab bloc. 

Emir _Feisal, then King of the Hejaz, was chosen 
ruler by a referendum, 1921. On his death, Sept., 
1933, he was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal. 
King Ghazi was killed in an automobile accident 
April 4, 1939, and was succeeded by his son, King 
Feisal II (born May 2, 1935). Emir Abdul Illah, his 
maternal uncie, acted as vegent until the King 
reached his 18th birthday May 2, 1953. 

At the Constituent Assembly, 1924, a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family of 
King Feisal, was created with a Chamber of Depu- 
ties of 142 members, elected for four years, and a 
Senate, which may not exceed one-fourth the 
number of Deputies, appointed by the King. Prime 
Minister: Nuri al-Said. 

Education and Religion. Elementary education is 
free and nominally compulsory. Arabic is the lan- 
guage of the majority. The people are preponder- 
antly Mohammedan, divided between the Sunni 
and Shi’ah sects. Christians number more than 
90,000. Of the 100,000 Jews in 1947 many have 
migrated to Israel. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 25, The Iraq army comprises 
three divisions; plains, mountains and training, 
organized along modern iines. There is a ~small 
air force and @ navy consisting of a river flotilla. 
Iraq signed a mutual defense pact with Turkey, 
Feb. 26, 1955, later joined by Iran, Pakistan and 
Great Britain (Baghdad pact). 


Ireland 
POBLACHT NA H’EIREANN 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 

Capital: Dublin. Area: 27,137 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1955): 2,909,000. Flag: vertical 
bars, green-white-orange. Monetary unit: Irish 
pound (U.S., $2.80). 

Descriptive. Ireland, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
independent republic, separated from Great Brit- 
ain on the East by the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel and on the Southeast by St. George’s 
Channel. 

Ireland, The Emerald Isle, consists mainly of a 
central plateau surrounded by isolated groups of 
hills and mountains, the coast of which is much 
indented by the sea, affording many inlets and 
coves, The mean annual temperature ranges from 
48°F. in the North to 52°F. in the South. Dublin 
has an average temperature of 39 in the coldest 
month and 60 in the warmest. There are numer- 
ous lakes (called loughs), the best known of which 
is situated in Killarney. The most important river 
is the Shannon, about 250 miles long. Some moun- 
tains attain an altitude in excess of 3,000 ft. 
Wildlife is scarce, and there are no known snakes 
existent. 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of. Cork and is said to confer oratorical pow- 
ers on those who kiss it. ‘ 

Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 
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barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
cabbage, flax and hay. 

A land rehabilitation project was introduced in 
1949 to reclaim 4,000,000 acres of under-productive 
land. A Turf Board is in action to drain the bogs 
which cover one-seventh of the country’s surface, 
utilize the fuel which is used domestically, and 
cultivate the land. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by tobacco, fabrics, clothing, distilling and lumber. 

In 1956 the government faced a crisis in the 
Benen steady emigration and 3.9% unemploy- 
ment. 

History and Government. A rising against Brit- 
ish rule took place in April, 1916, when a republic 
was proclaimed, but failed. The Dail Eirean, or 
Irish parliament in Dublin, demanded independ- 
ence in Jan., 1919. Britain offered dominion status 
to Ulster (6 counties) and southern Ireland (26 
counties), Dec., 1921, which Northern Ireland ac- 
cepted. The Irish Free State held authority up to 
the northern border and Northern Ireland became 
associated with Great Britain, 1925. 

The constitution, which came into operation 
Dec. 29, 1937, restored the former name of Ire- 
land (Eire) and declared Ireland is a sovereign, 
independent, democratic state. 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded April 25, 
1938, with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered its 
treaty rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens- 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly and their 
equipment. 

Ireland became completely free from England 
April 18, 1949, following repeal Dec. 21, 1948, of a 
law requiring credentials of Irish diplomats to be 
signed by the British king. 

In the Ireland Act, 1949, the British Parliament 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six north- 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the United Kingdom. 
This claim has not been recognized by the Re- 
public. (See United Kingdom—Northern Ireland.) 

The government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
President elected directly by the people for a 
term of seven years; a House of Representatives 
called Dail Eireann, consisting of 147 members 
elected by the people; and a senate (Seanad 
Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
eleven of whom are appointed by the Taoiseach, 
(Prime Minister) who is the head of government. 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six and 
the balance are elected from five panels of candi- 
dates established on a vocational basis, represent- 
ing the following public services and interests—(1) 
national language and culture, literature, art, 
education and other professional interests; (2) 
agriculture and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 
labor, organized or unorganized; (4) industry and 
commerce, including banking, finance, accoun- 
tancy, engineering and architecture; (5) public 
administration and social services, including vol- 
untary social activities. 

The Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. The government exercises 
the executive power. The President,-on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Hire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On the 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
with the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government. 

The President is Sean T. O’Kelly, elected June 
14, 1945, reelected, 1952, without opposition. 

In the general election, May 18, 1954, seats 
were distributed as follows, compared with the 
previous Parliament: : 

1951 1954 
69 65 


Fianna Fail 


Pine’ Gael os:.-..05- 40 50 
Clann. na Poblachta 2 3 
TOR oF en. Vas =.) 16 19 
Clan na Talmhan 6 5 
Independent ... 9 ..-...6-++.+5- 14 5 


Prime Minister is John A. Costello, elected June 
2, 1954, succeeding Eamon de Valera. 
Ireland was admitted to UN Dec. 14, 1955. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion with an enrollment of (1946 
census) 2,786,033. Chief sects are: Protestant 
Episcopalians 124,829, Presbyterian 23,870, others 
20,375. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, 
and the Irish language is a required study in all 
national schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University, founded 1908, com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
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agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
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Galway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, founded 1591; the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Royal Irish Academy. 

Defense. Recruitment is voluntary. Personnel of 
army, navy, and air force is set at 13,000 in the 
permanent force, ‘and 23,500 in first and second 
line reserves. Navy consists of small vessels. 


Israel 
MEDINAT ISRAEL 
STATE OF ISRAEL 

Capital: Jerusalem. Area: 8,048 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (Govt. est. 1956): 1,850,000. Flag: two hori- 
zontal blue bands on white field, with Star of 
David composed of narrow blue bands in center 
of field. Monetary unit: Israeli pound (U.S. 55.6c). 

Descriptive. The State of Israel, a republic 
created in 1948, occupies the major portion of 
Palestine, the Holy Land. It lies on the western 
edge of Asia bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is bounded on the North by Lebanon and Syria, 
on the East by Jordan and on the South by Sinai, 
Egypt. ; 

On the West is the coastal plain 120 miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea. A triangular-shaped 
semi-desert region, the Negev, extends from south 
of Beersheba to an apex at the head of the Gulf 
of Elath (Aqaba). The eastern border drops sharp- 
ly into the depressed valley of the River Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with an average 
width of 8 miles, 1,268 ft. below sea level. 

Exact frontiers have not yet been defined. 
Israel’s area, as defined by armistices with the 
Arab nations, includes all the land assigned to it 
under the 1947 partition resolution of the U.N. 
General Assembly, as well as Western Galilee and a 
corridor to Jerusalem. By the terms of the armi- 
stice with Syria, July 20, \1949, last of the Arab 
states to conclude military action, demilitarized 
zones were set up in Mishmar Hayarden, Dardara 
on the eastern edge of Lake Hule, and the south~ 
eastern shore of Lake Galilee, site of Israel’s Ein 
Gev settlement on the Syrian border. 

With establishment of the new state, all re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration which had been 
in effect during British rule were abolished and by 
December, 1955, Israel had received 771,394 im- 
migrants. Non-Jewish (chiefly Arab) population at 
the end of 1955 was 198,135. 

Resources and Industries. Citrus fruit is the 
most valuable agricultural product. Other prin- 
cipal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives, 
melons, grapes, figs, tomatoes and bananas. Wine 
making is an extensive industry. Minerals found 
are limestone, sandstone, gypsum, copper, iron, 
phosphates, magnesium, manganese, ceramic clays. 
The valley of Jordan and the Dead Sea yield rock 
salt, sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa and Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa. Haifa has an important oil refinery. 

Large-scale development of the state’s postal 
and telephone service is under way. Telephones, 
numbering 58,200 in 1955, will be increased to 
67,000. by 1957. The Negev area will continue to 
be served by radio-telephone. 

There has developed considerable trade in manu- 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 
raw materials. Small scale industries and handi- 
crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flow of capital equipment for industrial enter- 
prises, including automobiles, tires, electrical ap- 
pliances, building materials, paper, textiles. 

The Beit Natufa dam north of Nazareth, com- 
pleted in 1952, will: be the center of the 20-year 
water scheme linking the nation’s water resources. 
A 66-mile pipeline diverting water from Yarkon 
river to the Negev region was opened in 1955. 

Israel’s main exports are citrus fruits, polished 
diamonds, autos, textiles and fashion goods, build- 
ing materials, tires and pharmaceutical products. 

Its imports include grain,-meat, industrial and 
agricultural machinery, chemicals, textiles, tim- 
ber, hides and other raw materials. 

History and Government. The Zionist move- 
ment for a homeland in Palestine, led by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, Nov. 
27, 1874) caused the cabinet of Great Britain to 
give its support in the Balfour Declaration, Nov. 2, 
1917, openly opposed by the Arab world. When the 
Nazi persecutions began in Germany great num- 
bers of Jews set out for Palestine. The UN Gen- 
eral Assembly voted Nov. 29, 1947, to partition 
Palestine into two independent states by Oct. 1, 
1948. The Arab state would have 4,500 sq. mi. A 
separate enclave of Jerusalem, area 289 sq. mi., 
was to be administered by a governer appointed 
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by the UN. British troops were to be 


at Britain 
and separate governments elected. Grea’ 
gave up its mandate and withdrew May 15, 1949. 

A new Zionist state, the Republic of Israel, was 
proclaimed May 14-15, 1948. (5th day of Iyar, 
5708). It occupied the territory designated by the 
UN, but also laid claim to Jerusalem. Israel took 
charge of the New City in Jerusalem and Jordan 
held the Old City. The UN adopted a resolution to 
internationalize Jerusalem, but was unable to get 
support from the two states. Israel was elected to 
the UN May 11, 1949. 

From the start Israel met with the opposition 
of the Arab League, which established hq. in 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 
interference or attacks were also begun by Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan. 

Separate armistices with the Arab nations 
were signed in 1949, but no general peace settle- 
ment was obtained and border clashes continued 
into 1956, particularly with Egypt in the Gaza 
area in the Southwest. 

The future of more than 868,000 Arab refugees 
who have fied to neighboring states since the new 
republic was formed remains uncertain. They re- 
ceive UN aid. 

The first constituent assembly (Knesset), was 
formed Feb. 14, 1949, with 120 members, including 
several Arabs. The assembly elected Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, who had been provisional president 
from the start, first president of Israel Feb. 17, 
1949. The President is Yitzhak Ben-Zvi (born in 
Russia, 1884), elected Dec. 8, 1952, to succeed 
Dr. Weizmann who died Nov. 9. 

In elections to the third Knesset, July 26, 1955, 
based on proportional representation and four- 
year terms, the Mapai party won 40 seats and re- 
tained dominance. 

Premier: David Ben-Gurion confirmed Nov. 3, 
1955. 

Education. A unified education system exists in 
the Jewish schools, with religious schooling op- 
tional. At the end of 1955 there were approx. 425,- 
000 pupils in all types of schools. Higher edu- 
cation is provided by Hebrew University, founded 
1925, Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa, 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot (re- 
search in pure science); Bar-Ilan Univ. in Ramat 
Gan, opened in 1955; and School of Law and 
Economics in Tel Aviv and Haifa. 

Defense. There is compulsory 21-year service 
between 18 and 26 and 2-year conscription in the 
27-29 age group. The navy includes 5 frigates, 
one training ship, 2 minesweepers and other 
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REPUBLICA d’ITALIA 
Capital: Rome. Area: 117,471 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1955): 48,001,000. Flag: three 
vertical stripes, dark green-white-red. Monetary 
unit: Lira, pl. lire (U.S. 0.16c). 


Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies the 
entire Italian peninsula, stretching from the Alps 
southeast into the Mediterranean, with the islands 
of Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and about 70 smaller 
ones. On the East is the Adriatic Sea; on the 
South, the Mediterranean, on the West between 
the mainland and Sicily and Sardinia is the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and farther North the Ligurian 
Sea. The Maritime Alps on the West separate it 
from France, the Swiss Alps on the North from 
Switzerland, and the Dolomite Alps from Austria, 
and the Carnac and Julian Alps on the East 
from Yugoslavia, The great plain shut in by these 
huge mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, 
and watered by the River Po (220 miles long) and 
the Adige, shared by the regions of Piedmont, 
Lombardi, Emilia and Venetia, stretches across 
the top from the Maritime Alps to the head of 
the Adriatic. The Ligurian Mountains, circling 
the Gulf of Genoa, run down the middle of the 
peninsula as the Apennines, through the southern 
province, Calabria, to the ‘‘toe of the boot’’ at 
Cape Spartivento. 

Across the narrow Strait of Messina the moun- 
tain range continues through the Island of Sicily 
with its famous volcano, Mt. Etna (10,755 ft.) 
having a record of more than 120 eruptions. The 
active volcano, Mt. Vesuvius (3,891 ft.) with a 
record of 50 known eruptions rises on the Bay of 
Naples. North of the Strait of Messina is the 
volcano of Stromboli (3,022 ft.). 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. 

Two rivers having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to 
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The climate of I is sunny, although northern 
Italy has a ovid winter; ma is ee seen 
Naples, and olives, oranges, lemons, A 
almonds, and pomegranates flourish in southern 
Italy. In the plains the soil is fertile, but in the 
mountainous regions, which cover a large part of 
the Peninsula, cultivation is difficult. Italy is one 
of the most St — in Europe, 
having over 408 square mile. 
The largest seaports are Genoa, Naples, Venice, 
Ancona, Bari and Brindisi. 


Tice, barley, rye, 
beets, grapes and olives. D: 
making are important in Northern Italy. 

Land reclamation work covers 10,250,000 acres. 
A five-year economic development plan, i953, 
aims at an increase of 40% in industrial produc- 
tion and 500,000 tons of additional shipping. A 
$70,000,000 World Bank loan, approved June 1, 
1955, will finance economic expansion of South 
Italy and Eastern Sicily. 

A land reform program, begun in 1951, contem- 
plates eventual expropriation of 3,500,000 acres. 

Italy~is not rich “in mineral deposits, and is 
especially lacking in coal, although it is a large 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
of Sicily. Oil and methane gas have become 
important. Other minerals are iron, manganese, 
mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 

Italy has more than 1,000 hydro-electric and 
225 thermo-electric power installations which 
supply energy to its industrial centers. Annual 
production of electricity is approximately 20 billion 
kilowatts in normal times. 

Italy’s merchant marine, shattered in World 
War II, has been restored to more than 4,000,000 
tons. 

The largest and most important industry, aside 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of textiles. 
Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lombardy, 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other principal manufac- 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphos- 
phate and copper phosphate); electrical goods, 
automobiles and heavy machinery; sugar, cheese 
and macaroni. 

The index of industrial production for 1955 was 
118 (1953—100) and reached 129 in March, 1956. 

Foreign trade (in millions of lire): 


Imports Exports 
1953 1,512,686 941,789 
1954 1,500,611 1,022,487 
1955 1,691,164 1,160,767 


History and Government. Divided and dismem- 
bered for centuries, Modern Italy began to de- 
velop when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
II, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebis- 
cite in 1860, Parma, Modena, the Romagna and 
Tuscany joined, followed by Sicily and Naples, 
and by the Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament declared Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and Venetia were 
added in 1866. as an outcome of the Austro-Prus- 
sian war. The Papal States were taken possession 
of by Italian troops, Sept. 20, 1870, after the 
withdrawal of the French garrison in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and were annexed to the kingdom 
by plebiscite. The King entered Rome July 2, 
1871. Italy recognized the State of Vatican City 
as independent June 7, 1929. 

Fascism appeared in Italy March 23, 1919 when 
the original Fascisti—called Black Shirts because 
of their garb—organized into an association against 
Communism and Socialism under the guidance of 
Benito Mussolini. They marched on Rome and 
took over the government at the invitation of the 
King Oct. 28, 1922. 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the gov- 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial. powers 
and was called Duce (Leader). He made war on 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia) and proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel III emperor; defied the sanctions of 
the League of Nations; joined the Berlin-Tokyo 
axis; sent troops to fight for Franco against the 
Republic of Spain; joined Germany in war after 
the defeat of France. World War II ended in the 
defeat of Italy, surrender of conquered lands, loss 


of colonies. Part of Venezia Guilla went to Yugo- 
slavia and Trieste was made a free territory. 
Mussolini was put to death by a firing squad of 
Partisans in the village of Dongo on Lake Como, 
Apr. 28, 1945. 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his 
son took the title Humbert II. In the general elec- 
tions, June 2-3, 1946, the people voted 12,718,641 
for a republic, 10,718,502 for a monarchy. King 
Humbert departed and Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
became head of the government. Victor Emmanuel 
went to Egypt where he died Dec. 28, 1947. 

‘The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de 
Nicola, ex-member of the Liberal party, President 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Ein- 
audi, elected by a joint session of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies for a seven-year-term 
May 11, 1948. Present incumbent: Giovanni 
mee Christian Democrat, elected April 29, 

Under Italy’s new constitution effective Jan. 1, 
1948, the Senate is composed of 237 elective Sena- 
tors and six appointed for life; the Chamber of 
Deputies numbers 590 members. Italy is described 
by the constitution as a “democratic republic 
founded on work.’’ Re-organization of the Fascist 
Party is forbidden. Women of 21 and over vote. 

Despite persistent Communist opposition Premier 
De Gasperi and former Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza brought Italy into the West European 
orbit. The UN authorized Italy to administer 
Italian Somaliland as a Trust Territory. A pro- 
posal to seat Italy.in the Trusteeship Council was 
vetoed by the Soviet Union. Italy is a member of 
NATO and was admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

In the general elections of June 17-8, 1953, the 
Center party coalition won by & margin of 14 
seats in the Senate and 16 in the Chamber. The 
Christian Democrats party won 10,859,554 votes 
(40.09%). Communists ran second with 6,122,638 
(22.6%). Premier De Gasperi was re-appointed and 
announced his eighth Cabinet July 15, 1953, but 
resigned July 28. (Died Aug. 19, 1954). 

Premier: Antonio Segni, appointed July 5, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
state religion, made so, March 26, 1947, when the 
Lateran agreement between Italy and the Holy See 
was made an integral part of the constitution. The 
census of 1936 returned 41,017,369 Catholics 
(99.6%), 83,618 Protestants and 47,825 Jews. 

Italy has 27 universities, with ten of them 
dating from the 13th century or the first years 
of the 14th. Famous among these are Bologna 
(founded 1088); Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); 
Padua (1222); Pisa (1338); Rome (1303), and Turin 
(1404). Primary education is compulsory between 
6 and 14. 


Defense. Portions of the peace treaty limiting 
the Army to 185,000, the Navy to 67,500 tons, the 
Police to 65,000 were repudiated by. the U.S. and 
10.other nations, Dec. 21, 1951. 

The Navy consists of 2 battleships, 3 cruisers, 
5 destroyers and numerous smaller vessels. Two 
large destroyers with special equipment, 2 frigates 
and 4 gunboats are under construction. 

TRIESTE 

Trieste, Italian Department bounded East and 
South by Yugoslavia, was organized as a Free 
Territory by the Big Four in the peace treaty with 
Italy, Feb. 10, 1947, placed under jurisdiction of 
the UN Security Council, garrisoned by troops 
of the United States and Great Britain in the 
northern section (Zone A), and by Yugoslavia in 
the south (Zone B). Following prolonged negotia- 
tions, an agreement was signed Oct. 5, 1954 by 
Italy and Yugoslavia which gave Italy the north- 
ern section and the seaport of ‘Trieste, and 
Yugoslavia the Istrian peninsula it had occupied 
and emergency access to the port. The territory 
has an area of 320 sa. mi. and population (1953) 


of 297,000. soMALIA TRUSTEESHIP 

Somalia, a part of Italy’s former colonial empire, 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Juba River in Africa. Its area is 
194,000 sa. mi. and population 1,255,000 (1952). 
The coastline extends in a northeast-southwest di- 
rection for 1,100. miles, with no indentation of 
importance. The capital, Mogadisho, is the only 
seaport. 

The UN General Assembly approved Nov. 21, 
1949, creation of Somalia and Libya as sovereign 
states, tentatively scheduled Somalia’s independ- 
ence for 1960, until then to be administered 
under Italian-UN trusteeship. Consult Ethiopia, 

» page 408, and Libya, page 426. 
Somalia is the source of half the world’s supply 
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of incense. Other exports are oil m, hides, 
kapok, resin and ivory. pave i 


Japan 
NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN : 


Capital: Tokyo. Area: 142,644 sq. mi, Population 
(govt, est. 1955): 89,269,278, Flag: white ground 
with red sun. Monetary unit: Yen (U.S. 0.2778¢). 

Descriptive. Japan consists of four main islands: 
Honshu (mainland) with an area of 88,942 square 
miles; Hokkaido, 30,303; Kyushu, 15,712; and Shi- 
koku, 7,248. A fifth, Amami Oshima, 438, was 
returned to Japanese administration in 1953. The 
islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean off the coast 
of China. By the terms ending World War I, 
Japan was -forced to surrender its other seized 
lands, including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an 
area of 404,428 square miles and a population of 
43,233,954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated 
islands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, once German, 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast- 
line measuring 16,565 miles. The northern islands 
are a continuation of the Russian Karafuto chain 
running down through Hokkaido and the main- 
land. The continuation of the Kunlun mountain 
range of China appears in the southern islands, 
the ranges meeting in the grand Japanese Alps. In 
the vast transverse fissure crossing the mainland 
from the Sea of Japan to the Pacific rises a group 
of volcanoes, mostly extinct or dormant, with the 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The 
earthquake zone—where the average is said to be 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones every six 
or seven years—has its greatest center along the 
Pacific Coast near the Bay\of Tokyo. 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, open- 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a coastline 
of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 sa. mi. 

The streams are short and swift, of little value 
for transportation, offering a vast supply of hydro- 
electric power. Kamishiiba arch dam, completed 
in 1956, first of its type in the Far East, will store 
waters for 6 hydroelectric plants on the Mimi 
river. Numerous waterfalls enhance the magni- 
ficent scenery. Kegon waterfall at Nikko makes 
an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. 

Most important ports open to foreign trade in- 
clude Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya, and Osaka on the 
Pacific Coast of the main island. 

Resources and Industries. More than half the 
arable land is used for growing rice, the chief food 
of the country. Wheat, barley, sweet and white 
potatoes, tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, ap- 
ples, grapes, persimmons and mandarins are also 
produced. Minerals include gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, chromite, white arsenic, coal, sul- 
phur, salt and petroleum. 

The principal industries are iron and_ steel 
products, textiles (cotton, wool, silks, synthetics), 
fishing, agriculture, ceramics, precision instru- 
ments, ship-building, fertilizers, wood products, 
and machinery. 

General index of industrial production (1934-36 
—100) was 148.9 in 1953 and reached 186.5 in 
Sept., 1955. Steel production in 1955 was 6,700,000 
tons. 

Textiles exports have increased with the general 
postwar expansion of trade and remain the most 
important segment, accounting for over half of 
Japan’s merchandise sales abroad. Metal and ma~ 
chinery are increasingly important as sources of 
foreign exchange. The fishing industry has re- 
gained much of its former importance, est. 5,265,- 
000 tons annually. 

Foreign trade has been: 


Imports Exports 
1951 2,046,800,000  1,354,500,000 
1952 2,028,000,000  1,273,000,000 
1953 2°410,000,000  1,275,000,000 
1954 2'399,000,000  1,629,000,000 
1955 2,461,000,000 2,000,000,000 


History and Government. According to Japanese 
legend, the empire was founded by Emperor Jimmu 
Tenno 660 B.C. Temporal power was exercised 
by successive families of Shoguns, 1186-1867, until 
recovered by the Emperor Meiji in 1867. The feudal 
system was abolished 1871 marking the rise of 
the upper middle classes and trading families. 

The Emperor is Hirohito, the 124th of his line, 
porn April 29, 1901, and crowned Nov. 10-14, 1928. 
Married Jan. 26, 1924, to Princess Nagako Kuni. 
The Crown Prince is Akihito Tsugu No Miya, born 
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born Dec. 6, 1925; Princess Kazuko, born Sept. 
30, 1929; Princess Atsuko, born March 7, 1931; 
Prince Masahito, born Nov. 28, 1935; Princess 
Suga (Takako Suganomiya), born March 2, 1939. 

By the terms of the surrender, Aug. 14, 1945, 
Japan agreed to a democratic government and free 
elections. The Potsdam declaration specified that 
freedom of speech and religion and thought as 
well as respect for the fundamental rights of hu- 
manity be established. 5 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was appointed Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers and oc- 
cupied Japan. Baron Kijuro Shidehara, a former 
ambassador to the United States, was named 
Premier. One of the first acts of the cabinet was 
to grant suffrage to women and to lower the voting 
age for men from 25 to 20. The vast family trusts 
(Zaibatsu) and corporate trusts were dissolved. 

A new constitution became effective May 3, 
1947. In it the Japanese people renounce the 
right to wage war or maintain armed land, sea or 
air forces. It strips the Emperor of all claims of 
divinity and derives his position from the will of 
the people, but recognizes the hereditary rights of 
his family. It creates a parliamentary regime in 
which the Diet is the sole law-making authority, 
and replaces the House of Peers by a House of 
Counciiors whose 250 members are elected for six- 
year terms elected by popular ballot, and a House 
of Representatives of 467 members directly elected 
for not more than four years. The constitution 
prohibits the government from giving support to 
Shintoism, religious education or any other form 
of religious activity. 

Gen. MacArthur ordered the government June 
6, 1950, to ban members of the Central Committee 
of the Japanese Communist party from public af- 
fairs for ‘‘perversion of the truth and incitation to 
Mass violence.’’ Japan has been admitted to the 
International Wheat Org., UNESCO, World Court, 
Econ. Comm. for Asia and the Far East, Colombo 
Pian, and International Monetary Fund and 
GATTI, but kept out of UN. 

The United States and 48 other non-Communist 
nations signed a peace treaty and the U.S. a 
bilateral defense agreement with Japan, in San 
Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951; ratified by the Senate, 
March 20; signed by President Truman, April 15, 
granting Japan sovereignty April 28, 1952. The 
Senate, in approving the treaty, Feb. 5, advised re- 
pudiation of the section of the Yalta agreement 
that gave to the U.S.S.R. South Sakhalin, the 
Kurile Islands, and Habomai and Shikotan Is- 
lands, Under the treaty, Japan was reduced terri- 
torially to the four main islands, but it would 
have an opportunity eventually to regain the Ryu- 
kyus and Bonin Islands, Japan signed a separate 
treaty with Nationalist China, April 27, 1952, and 
one with India, June 9. A 9-point mutual security 
pact with the United States was announced Aug. 7, 
1953, which would allow rebuilding of Japan’s 
munitions industry. 

_The Diet, following elections to House of Coun- 
cilors, July, 1956, and those to House of Rep- 
resentatives, April 1955, is composed. 


Representatives Councillors 
Liberal-Democrats ......... 122 
POOPARBOR aly sola yeie ke <u 's 154 80 
Green Breeze Society ...... he 31 
Harmer-Labor s...2.......4 4 on 
GOnIMUNIStS ies ck ke es cs 2 2 
FRAEMENAENTS.-. os. es 2 15 
Others RESIS Vasesis tapos 5 


Premier Shiguru Yoshida, 
1948, resigned Dec. 7,° 1954, and was succeeded by 
Ichiro Hatoyama, Dec. 9. 

Education and Religion. Japan has no state re- 
ligion and all faiths are tolerated. The principal 
forms of religion are Buddhism, with 12 sects, and 
Shintoism (13 sects). There are more than 100,000 
Shinto shrines, 106,634 Buddhist temples and 
2,104 Christian churches, The Roman Catholics 
have an archbishop and three suffragan bishops, 

- Nine years of education is compulsory, consist- 
ing of six years of elementary and three years of 
lower secondary education. There are 492 colleges 
and universities including the seven main national 
universities: Tokyo (founded 1877), Kyoto (1897), 
Tohoku at Sendai (1907), Kyushu at Fukuoka 
(1910), Hokkaido at Sapporo (1918), Osaka (1931), 
and Nagoya (1939), Illiteracy is less than 10% in 
the nation. _English is the language of commerce 
and a required study in the high schools. 

_ Defense. Legislation effective July 1, 1954, estab- 
lished a ew national Army, Navy and Air Force 
with an initial force of 150,000, to reach 180,000 by 
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cubmerine, 18 tigate. 2i mineswospere and 0 
346-man_ Air has 250 planes. A 


assistance pact with the United States was signed 


Wiarch 8, 1954. 
Jordan 


AL-MAMLAKAH AL HASHIMIYAH 
AL URDINIYAH 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN — 

Capitals: Amman, Jerusalem. Area (est.): 37,500 
sq. mi. Population (govt. est., 1950): 1,500,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, black-white-green, 
red triangle at staff with seven-pointed white star. 

Monetary unit: Jordan dinar (U.S. $2.80). 
Descriptive. Jordan, formerly known as Trans- 
jordan, is an independent Arab state in Western 
Asia, formerly under the Palestine Mandate. 
The country’s popular name, Transjordan, was 


desert, but the fertile western portion has a high 
agricultural potential. Phosphate and potash 
mines are being rapidly developed, and petroleum 
deposits are being surveyed. Roads, many of them 
metalled, are being built. Railways connect Am- 
man with Aqaba on the Red Sea and with Syria. 

Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill- 
ing, building materials, olive oil, soap, mother- 
of-pearl, and textiles. Rock phosphate is the main 
export. 

History and Government. Jordan was set up 
within the Palestine Mandate Sept. 1, 1922, but 
gained its independence in 1946. Emir Abdullah 
was proclaimed King May 25. Jordan signed a 
mutual assistance treaty with Great Britain, March 
22, 1946, revised March 15, 1948. 

Under the new constitution of Jan. 8, 1952, 
legislative power is vested in Parliament; the cabi- 
net is responsible to the House of Representatives. 
The Senate (House of Notables) consists of 20 
members nominated by the King; the House of 40, 
elected by the people. 

King Abdullah Ibn Al-Hussein, born 1882, second 
son of Hussein Ibn Ali, King of Jordan since May 
25, 1946, was assassinated by an Arab extremist 
July 20, 1951. His eldest son was proclaimed King 
Talal I, Sept. 5, 1951. Parliament removed King 
Talal on medical advice, installing his son King 
Hussein I, May 2, 1952. 

Jordan’s population has been sharply increased 
since 1948 by an influx of approximately 600,000 
Arab refugees from the Palestine conflict. Since 
the Arab nations’ armistice agreements with Israel, 
Jordan has administered about 2,500 square miles 
of Arab Palestine, including the Old City portion 
of Jerusalem, and made that city the administra- 
tive center for western Jordan, July 27, 1953. 

It was admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

Religion. The population is chiefly Arabs of 
whom the majority are Arab Mosiems, 180,000 
(12%) Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circas- 
sians. The official language is Arabic. 

Defense. Jordan’s military forces comprise an 
Arab Legion, an air force, and a national guard. 
A royal decree dismissed the British commander 
of the Arab Legion, Lt. Gen. John Bagot Glubb 
and several other British officials, Mar. 2, 1956. 


Republie of Korea 
DAEHAN-MINKUK; CHOSEN 

Capital: Seoul. Area (total) 85,266 sq. mi, Pop- 
ulation (UN est., 1949): 29,291,000; South Korea 
(est. 1955): 21,526,000. Monetary unit (South 
Korea): Hwan (500 to U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. _ Korea, ‘Land of the Morning 
Calm,’’ occupies a mountainous peninsula in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan. The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu River and the Tumen (Tamean) 
River. Its coastline is more than 6,000 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria lies along its North- 
west frontier for 500 miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 100 miles from Vladivostok. Its 
highest peak is Mt. Paiktoo, 8,337 ft. 

Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly an 
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agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres. 

More than 80 percent of all heavy industry, in- 
cluding munitions, is concentrated in the northern 
sector where Japan built modern industrial plants 
valued at approximately a billion dollars before 
World War II. The bulk of industry is located in 
Sinuiju, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Hungnam, and 
Chongjin. The forests in the North are of great 
value. Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tung- 
sten, graphite, coal and kaolin are present. 

Silkworm culture was much encouraged by the 
Japanese and the quality of the cocoons improved. 
Rice is an important crop; barley, wheat, tobacco, 
and beans also are grown. Cotton spinning, and 
weaving of cotton, silk and rayon are well de- 
veloped. 

History and Government. Korea, formerly the 
Hermit Kingdom, has a recorded history since 57 
B.C. and was united in a kingdom 668 A.D. It 
was at various times associated with the Chinese 
empire and the treaty that concluded the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894-95 recognized Korea’s com- 
plete independence. After Russia obtained a lease- 
hold on Port Arthur and developed also its big 
port of Vladivostok, Korea, lying between them, 
was subject to Russian penetration and became to 
Japan ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart.’’ This 
heiped’bring on the Russo-Japanese war of 1904- 
1905. Japan occupied Korea; Russia recognized 
Japan’s paramount interest there. In 1910 Japan 
annexed Korea as Chosen (Chosun). 

At the Cairo conference, November, 1943, Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek agreed that 
Korea should be ‘“‘free and independent.” At the 
Potsdam conference, July, 1945, the 38th parallel 
of latitude was designated as the line dividing 
the Soviet and the American occupation. Russian 
troops entered Korea Aug. 10, 1945; U. S. troops 
entered a week later. The Russians occupied 48,468 
sa. mi., population, c. 9,000,000; the Americans 
36,760 sq. mi., pop. C. 21,000,000. The Soviet mili- 
tary organized Socialists and Communists into a 
People’s Interim Committee, which the American 
commander, Lieut. Gen. John R. Hodge, refused 
to recognize. He formed the Korean Advisory Coun- 
cil with the help of Syngman Rhee and other 
democratic leaders. Although the Soviet Union, 
at a foreign ministers’ conference in Moscow, 
Dec., 1945, agreed to a joint trusteeship for Korea, 
it thwarted all efforts to put this into effect. After 
repeated rebuffs the U.S. submitted the problem 
to the UN. A commission appointed by the UN 
to supervise elections in Korea in 1948 was denied 
admission to North Korea. 

The South Koreans formed the Republic of 
Korea in May, 1948, with Seoul as the capital. Dr. 
Syngman Rhee was chosen President July 20 and 
the republic was formally proclaimed Aug. 15, 
1948, when the U.S. turned over the administra- 
tion. By June 29, 1949, the U.S. had withdrawn 
its troops, leaving behind a Korean constabulary, 
trained to keep order but not to fight. President 
Rhee was reelected to a four-year term Aug. 5, 
1952. On May 1, 1948, the Communists formed the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea in North 
Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang. The U.S. 
did not recognize this organization. The Russians 
withdrew by the end of the year, leaving behind 
a fully equipped army of peasants and workers. 

The North Korean Army invaded South Korea 
June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time). The UN Security 
Council demanded immediate withdrawal and asked 
support of its members (The Soviet Union was 
absent). The U.S. ordered Gen. MacArthur to 
send aid. On July 7 the UN asked President Tru- 
man to name a commander in chief; he appointed 
Gen. MacArthur. On Nov. 26, 200,000 troops of 
the People’s Republic of China (Communist) en- 
tered the war. 

An armistice was signed by the United Nations 
and Communist delegates in Panmunjom at 10:01 
a.m., Monday, July 27, 1953 (9:01 p.m. EDT, Sun- 
day, July 26). Hostilities ceased 12 hours later (9 
a.m., EDT, Monday, July 27), and troops began to 
set up a neutral buffer zone. President Eisenhower 
immediately asked Congress to authorize a $200,- 
000,000 initial emergency rehabilitation fund to re- 
build the economy of South Korea. The armistice 
continued into 1954, and prisoners were exchanged, 
put a Big Four meeting in Geneva in April and 
May, 1954, failed to resolve the conflict. For later 
events consult Index on Korea; also Chronology. 


Education and Religion. Christianity, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Ch-ondokyo are the princi- 
pal religions. Christian missionaries estabiished 
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seminaries and institutions of higher learning. The 
pee of Korea has compulsory primary edu- 
cation. 


Defense. The South Korea Army numbers about 
600,000, and there is a small Navy and Air Force. 


Laos 


Capital: Vientiane. Area: 69,480 square miles. 
Population (estimated): 1,300,000. 


Laos is a constitutional monarchy of Thai 
origin in southeastern Asia, one of the three form- 
er French Indo-Chinese states, later French 
Associated States, which have gained independence 
by successive stages since 1949. Laos is bounded 
on the North by Chinese territory, on the East by 
Vietnam, on the South by Cambodia, and on the 
West by Thailand. It became a French protectorate 
{n 1893 and a member of the Indo-Chinese Union 


/in 1899. As in Vietnam and Cambodia, its’ na- 


tionalistic aims grew in the 1940s, and the King 
promulgated a constitution May 11, 1947, provid- 
ing for a constitutional monarchy under the Luang 
Prabang dynasty, formed from two former king- 
doms of Luang Prabang and Vientiane, and a 
parliamentary government. 

Laos becdIme an independent sovereign state 
within the French Union by a treaty of July 19, 
1949. Subsequent agreements broadened its free- 
dom. The regime was recognized by the Com- 
munist forces in Indo-China in the cease-fire 
agreements with France, signed in Geneva, July 
21, 1954, and by the United States and most mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

The King is Somdet Prachao Sisavang Vong. 

Chief products are rice, maize, tobacco, citrus 
fruits, tea and coffee. The population comprises 
peoples of Thai, Indonesian and Chinese origin, 
the largest group being Thai Buddhists. 


Latvia 


LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA 
LATVIAN S.S.R. 
Area (1940): 25,305 sq. mi. Pop- 


Capital: Riga. 
1,994,506. Flag: blue and 


ulation (est., 1940): 
white. 

Descriptive. Latvia, an imperial Russian province 
before World War I, became an independent re- 
public Nov. 18, 1918, with two other Baltic coun- 
tries, Estonia and Lithuania. It is bounded on the 
North by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 
East by the U.S.S.R., on the South by Lithuania 
and Poland, on the West by the Baltic Sea. Riga, 
founded in 1201, is the principal city and second 
largest Baltic port, after Leningrad. 

In 1940 Latvia was overrun by the U.S.S.R., 
which incorporated it into the Soviet Union as 
the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republi¢, This act 
has not been recognized by the United States. 

Resources and Industries. Latvia was mainly 
agricultural but is becoming increasingly indus- 
trialized with gross output said to be triple that 
of 1940. Under the Soviet regime, farming was 
extensively collectivized. In 1952 there were 50 
state farms, 105 machine-tractor stations, 500 
horse-hiring stations, and about 1,500 collective 
farms. Peat and gypsum deposits abound. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation 
Latvia was about 557% Protestant, and 25% Roman 
Catholic. School pupils numbered 282,000 in 1950. 
There were 10 colleges and universities, and 70 
technical colleges. An Academy of Sciences was 


opened in 1945. 
Lebanon 


LUBNAN 

Capital: Beirut. Area (govt. est.): 4,000 sa. mi. 
Population (UN est., 1955): 1,425,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red; the white twice 
the width of red bars, with green cedar in center. 
Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (U.S. 30.99¢c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in the 
Levant, occupies a strip along the Mediterranean 
coast about 120 miles long and 30 to 35 miles wide, 
extending from the Israeli frontier on thes South 
to Syria on the North and East. Beirut is the 
chief seaport. 

Resources and Industries. The country is pri- 
marily agricultural, the most important products 
being fruits, tobacco, olive oil, silk and cotton. 
Industry is on a small and local scale. Tripoli and 
Saida are terminals of oil pipelines from Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia. 

History and Government. Lebanon was formed 
from the five former Turkish Empire Sanjaks (dis- 
tricts) of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 
Lebanon, Beirut and Bekaa, and became, with 
Syria, an independent state Sept. 1, 1920. The 
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states were administered under French Manda 
delta In 1944 France yielded its powers to 

Syrian and Lebanese governments. Foreign 
troops were withdrawn in 1946. 

The republic’s constitution instituted a demo- 
cratic parliamentary regime. There is a unicameral 
legislature (Chamber of Deputies), elected every 
four years. 

The President normally is elected for a six-year 
term, Camille Chamoun was elected President by 
Parliament, Sept, 23, 1952, succeeding Beshara al- 
Khoury who resigned. - 

Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and 
the Arab League. 

Education and Religion. Christians form the 
majority, Moslems of various sects most of the 
remainder. There are four universities in Beirut: 
American, French, Lebanese, and the private 
Academy of Arts. Arabic is the principal language. 


® e 
Liberia 

Capital: Monrovia. Area: 43,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (govt. est., 1953): 2,750,000. Flag: 11 hori- 
zontal red and white alternating stripes; in upper 
corner nearest staff a blue square with five-pointed 
white star. Monetary unit: U.S. dollar; also Liber- 
ian silver and copper coinage. ; 

Descriptive. The independent Negro Republic of 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the West 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
East, extending inland 75 to 190 miles. with a 
coast line on the South Atlantic of about 350 miles. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical for- 
ests, rich in timber and oil nuts. 

Monrovia’s harbor, developed with United States 
aid, was opened as a free port, July 26, 1948. Air 
service in Liberia is maintained by Air France, 
Pan American Airways, and Liberian International 
Airways, using Robertsfield Airport and James 
Spriges Payne field. 

Resources and Industries. The chief products are 
fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, cassava, 
coffee, cocoa, and sugar. Mineral resources include 
gold and iron ore. Diamonds have been found in some 
districts. U.S. technical and financial aid is has- 
tening development of resources. Iron ore from the 
Bomi Hills mines is rated as highest now mined 
(68.8% pure). Production, now more than 1,000,000 
tons annually, is exported chiefly to the United 
States. It provides 10% of U.S. rubber imports. 

History and Government. The population is en- 
tirely of the African race. The number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822 when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
was declared a republic July 26, 1847. Its constitu- 
tion is modeled on that of the United States. 


‘Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of 


land. The government rests with a President 
elected for one 8-year term (thereafter for 4-year 
terms); a Senate of 10, elected for six years, and 
a House of Representatives of 31, elected for four 
years. The President is William V. Tubman, 
elected for 8 years, May 4, 1943, reelected to 4-year 
terms, May, 1951, and May 3, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Christianity predomi- 
nates. Public schools are entirely maintained by 
the government; all others receive subsidies. There 
are 500 schools of various types; also two colleges. 
English is the official language. 

Defense. All citizens between the ages of 16 and 
45 years are liable for service for defense. 


Libya 

AL MAMLAKA AL LIBIYYA AL MUTTAHIDA 

Capitals: Tripoli and Bengazi. Area (est.): 679,- 
358 sq. mi. Population (est., 1952): 1,340,000. 
Flag: red, black, green horizontal, white crescent 
and star in center. Monetary unit: Libyan pound, 
100 piastres (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Libya, first country to receive in- 
dependence fully under United Nations auspices, 
is a constitutional monarchy comprising the states 
of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. It is situ- 
ated along the northern coast of Africa, bounded 
on the North by the Mediterranean Sea; East by 
Egypt; West by Tunis and Algeria; South by 
French West Africa, Equatorial Africa and the 
Sudan. Geographically it consists of three zones: 
The Mediterranean, about 17,230 Square miles, 
most heavily populated and the only section well 
suited to agriculture; a sub-desert area, which 
produces chiefly the alfa viant: a desert zone con- 
taining some fertile oases (Ghadames, Ghat 
Soena, Sebha, Brak). Tripolitania, in the north- 


States, 
Wheelus, _—S 

Resources 
the world’s poorest and most backward regions 
(Est. per capita income $35 in 1952), Libya has 
date palm orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond 
and fig trees; and vineyards. Other products in- 
clude tobacco, esparto grass (a reed-like plant), 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics 
embroidered with gold and silver. Minerals were 
nationalized in 1953. 

The country receives aid from the U.S. and 
Great Britain to finance the government, provide 


one of 


equipment and raise economic and educational ~ 


standards. Britain’s ties with Libya were formal- 
ized by a treaty, July 30, 1953, granting rights to 
maintain military bases for 20 years in exchange 
for financial aid. . J 

History and Government. Libya’s strategic po- 
sition has caused it to come under the domination 
successively of Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, the 
Ottoman Empire and Italy. After World War II 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica were placed under British 
administration, the Fezzan under French. 

Emir Mohammed Idris El Senussi, spiritual and 
temporal ruler of the Senussi tribesmen, was 
recognized by Great Britain as Emir of Cyrenaica, 
June, 1949, He promulgated a constitution and set 
up an interim government over internal aiairs, 
Sept, 18, 1949. Libya, as a sovereign state, was 
approved by the UN, 1949, effective Jan. 2, 1952. 
A pre-independence constituent assembly chose 


the constitutional monarchy form of government. 


and named the Emir as King of Libya, Dec. 3, 
1950. A hereditary monarchy was-proclaimed by 
King Idris I in Bengazi, Dec. 24, 1951. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 24 members 
and a House of 55. In the first general elections, 
Feb. 19, 1952, the pro-Western Independence party 
won a majority of the 55 Parliament seats. 

Premier: Mustafa Ben Halim, apptd. April, 1954. 

Libya was admitted to UNESCO Nov. 19, 1952; 
accepted March 28, 1953, as eighth member of the 
Arab League; admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Libya’s population is 
93% nomadic Arab Moslems, the remainder being 
Italians, Jews, and others. Only about 10% are 
literate. There are public elementary and secon- 
dary schools, and private Koranic, Greek, Italian 
and Jewish schools. 

Defense. Status quo agreements with Britain 
and the United States allow each to maintain its 
military forces in Libya. 


Liechtenstein 
FURSTENTUM LIECHTENSTEIN 
Capital: Vaduz. Area: 62 sq. mi. Population 


(census, 1950): 13,571. Flag: blue and red bars, 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc (U.S. 23.34c). 
Descriptive. Liechtenstein is a principality on the 

Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerland. It 


was, until 1866, a member of the German Confed- . 


eration, and was practically a dependency of Aus- 
tria until the Diet declared its complete independ- 
ence, Nov. 7, 1918. By treaty with Switzerland 
(1920) that country admisters its posts and tele- 
graphs, customs and foreign interests. There is no 
army, only a police force of 50. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural; stock raising is highly developed. Vaduz 
is noted for finely engraved postage stamps, its 
main industry. 

History and Government. The monarchy is he- 
reditary. By the Constitution of 1921, legislative 
powers rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for 
four years by direct vote, on a basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The 
reigning prince is Franz Joseph II. He succeeded 
his uncle, Prince Franz I, on the latter’s abdication 
March 30, 1938. The Prime Minister is Dr. Alex- 
ander Frick. 

The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
a year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
the fact that, because they-are tax-exempt, large 
international corporations set up headquarters 
there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and es- 
cape the taxes in their own countries. 


_ Education and Religion. The country is predom- 
inantly Catholic. There are 42 elementary and 20 
continuation schools. German is the language. 


Foreign Countries—Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico 


Lithuania 
LIETUVA 
LITHUANIAN S§5.5S.R. 


Capital: Vilna (Vilnius). Area (1940): 24,500 
sq. mi. Population (est., 1940): 2,879,070. 


Descriptive. Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded 
-on the North by Latvia, East by Poland, South 
by U.S.S.R. territory, and West by the Baltic Sea. 
Klaipeda (Memel) is the chief port. 

Before occupation Lithuania was chiefly agri- 
cultural, with 76.7% so engaged. The chief crops 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and flax. 
The principal exports were meat, butter, flax and 
~ eggs. By 1952 industrial production accounted for 
60% of national output and over 85% of peasant 
farms had been collectivized. Electric motors and 
appliances, lathes, agricultural and other heavy 
machinery are produced. 


History and Government. An independent state 
since the 13th century and later a Grand Duchy 
under the former Russian Empire, Lithuania pro- 
claimed its independence Feb. 16, 1918. It was 
recognized by most of the powers. Vilna and about 
10,400 sauare miles were occupied by Poland in 
1920. The city and part of the lost territory were 
reunited with Lithuania in 1939. Memel was tem- 
porarily occupied by Germany in 1939. 

Lithuania was occupied by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 
and incorporated into the Soviet Union as the 
Lithuanian S.S.R. The action has not been recog- 
nized by the United States, 

Education and Religion. In 1939 more than 85% 
of the population were Roman Catholic. In 1952 
there were 11 institutions of higher education 
with about 15,000 students, a number of music 
and art institutes and over 4,000 elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Luxemburg 
GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURG 

Capital: Luxemburg. Area: 999 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est., 1955): 309,000. Flag: three hori- 
zontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary unit; Lux- 
emburg franc (U.S. 2c). 

Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the East, Belgium 
on the North and West, and France on the South. 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 

Although the English spelling of this country’s 
name is Luxemburg, its government favors Lur- 
embourg, which form also is used by the UN 
and the U.S. State Dept. 


Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a coun- 
try of small landowners: 430,000 of the 500,000 
acres devoted to agriculture are farmed by resident 
owners. The principal crops are oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, and potatoes. 

The mineral output of the country, despite its 
size, is enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 
steel. 

History and Government. The integrity and“neu-~ 


viously (since 1815) a part of the Germanic Con- 


jt abolished its unarmed neutrality Apr. 15, 1948. 
Customs union with Netherlands and Belgium was 
adopted Jan. 1, 1948 as Benelux Customs Union, 
with inter-union regulation of debits and credits, 
tariff schedules, working 
union. Luxemburg signed the 
Treaty; initialed the Schuman coal-steel plan and 
European Army plan. ‘ 

As a Grand Duchy, Luxemburg is governed under 
the Constitution of 1868, with modifications. Leg- 
islative power rests with a Chamber of Deputies, 
52 in number, elected by universal suffrage with 
executive power held by a Minister of State and a 
Cabinet of at least three Ministers. The country 


obligatory. Mexico 


ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS 
Capital: Mexico City. Area: 760,373 sq. mi. Popu~ 
lation (UN est., 1955): 29,679,000. Flag. three 
vertical bars, green-white-red. with eagle and cac- 


427 
= emblem on white. Monetary unit; Peso (U.S. 


Descriptive. Mexico, a Federal Republic, is 
pounded on the North and Northeast by the United 
States, on the East by the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of 
Campeche and the Caribbean Sea; on the South by 
Guatemala and British Honduras, and on the 
West by the Pacific Ocean. The Gulf of California 
makes a huge indentation in the western coast, 
completely separating the narrow, mountainous 
sterile and sparsely inhabited peninsula of Lower 
California, 760 miles long, from the mainland, On 
the East the Yucatan peninsula juts out into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The coastline on the Pacific is 
4,438 miles long -and 1,774 on the Gulf and the 
Caribbean. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North and 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing: nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast a continuation of the Rocky Mntns, 
runs down nearly to Vera Cruz. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks aré 
absorbed in them. 

Resources and Industries. Mexico is rich in min- 
eral resources. Among them are silver (31.5% of 
world production), gold, copper, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, mercury, arsenic, amorphous graphite, mo- 
lybdenum, coal and opal. Value of annual mineral 
output exceeds 1.5 billion pesos. Petroleum pro- 
duction is huge, averaging more than 91,000,000 
bbls. annually. The industry is nationalized. 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog~ 
raphy and lack of sufficient rainfall are major 
obstacles. Arable land is estimated at 58,512,000 
acres, of which 36,746,000 acres are farmed; pas- 
ture land 139,024,000 acres, and forests 95,000,000 
acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich 
in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and 
logwood. Some of the more important products 
are coffee (world’s third largest producer), corn, 
rice, sugar, wheat, tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, Bar= 
panzos, cocoa, sisal, bananas. About 50% of the 
world’s supply of sisal comes from Yucatan. 

Industrial output annually is valued at over 24 
billion pesos, principal products being vegetable 
oils, cotton, wool and synthetic textiles, sugar and 
flour, beverages, iron and steel, soap, cigarettes 
and cigars, rubber, paper, rubber products, ce- 
ment, shoes, glass, furniture and tiles. Mexico is 
famous for industrial and native handicraft in 
silver, pottery, leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. 
The U.S. takes 75-80% of its exports. 

The tourist trade has become an important in- 
dustry, tourists spending about 2 billion pesos 
annually. The resorts of Acapulco, Cuernavaca, 
Vera Cruz, and Taxco have become world famous. 

There are 15.129 miles of railroads and 20,000 
miles of highways connecting the different regions 
and linking the United States with Central and 
South America. Thirty-five Mexican airways com- 
panies serve the country, four operating interna- 
tional traffic. Additionally, two American and one 
Central American carriers provide international 
service. Eighteen steamship companies operate 
regular schedules from the 14 major ports. 

Foreign trade (in pesos): 

Imports 
6,350,000,000 
8,078,000,000 6,280,000,000 
9,900,000,000 8,359,000,000 

History and Goyernment. Once included in a vast 
territory embraced by the ancient Toltec cultures, 
Mexico was settled by the Aztec peoples from 
Aztlan in the Northwest, Mexico 


Exports 
4,637,000,000 


‘After three centuries of burdensome rule, the 
people began an insurrection led by Father Miguel 
Hidalgo, who first proclaimed Mexico’s inde- 
pendence, Sept. 16, 1810. Final freedom was ef- 
fected Sept. 27, 1821, put Mexico remained torn by 
conflicts of both internal and external origin until 
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Constitution was replaced by a new 
romulgated Feb. 5, 1917. Since the 1920s Mexico 
as sade ee progress in social, economic 
and cultural phases. 

Mexico is a federal democratic republic of 29 
states, with President, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage; two territories with 
governors appointed by the President, and a 
federal district containing Mexico City. The con- 
stitution provides that the President be elected for 
6 years and thereafter ineligible; 60 senators for 6 
years and deputies for 3 years, ineligible for re- 
election until one term has intervened. The depu- 
ties are elected on a representative basis of one 
to every 150,000 pop. The President appoints a 
cabinet of 13 department secretaries, 2 federal 
agency chiefs and the attorney general. 

Since 1915 Mexico has pursued a policy of land 
distribution, seizing large estates and partitioning 
them among the landless peasants. The title rests 
in the government, but the peasants are allowed 
to use the lands for life. Between 1915-1945, 65,- 
000,000 acres were distributed among 2,135,000 
families, with the rural village (ejido) the unit 
of land holding. 

The government regulates farm production and 
fixes maximum and minimum prices for farm 
products. The exportation and importation of 
agricultural products are under state control. 

Mexico has a social security system for insurance 
to cover industrial accidents, diseases, maternity, 
incapacity, old age, involuntary unemployment at 
an advanced age and death. A 

The President is Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, elected 
July 6, 1952, succeeding Miguel Aleman. 


Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory up to 15 years of age. Primary 
schools numbered 25,613 in 1952. Vocational 
instruction particularly. in agriculture is being 
promoted. There are normal schools of both sexes 
and many technical schools throughout the coun- 
try. The National University of Mexico (founded 
1551), is famous among Latin-American universi- 
ties, and in the capital are many institutions 
of higher learning and culture and scientific 
institutions and societies. Education in primary, 
secondary and normal schools is democratic and 
divorced from all religious doctrines. Spanish is 
the language. 

There is full 1eligious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. All church real 
estate is vested in the nation, but care of their 
buildings is entrusted to the clergy. 


Defense, Military training is compulsory, draf- 
tees serving one year, then form part of the re- 
serves, The peacetime force of the army is 51,000; 
fiverage annual number of draftees is 100,000. 
There is a small Navy and Air Force. 


Monaco 

Principal towns: La Condamine, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco. Area: 0.50 sq. mi. Population (govt. est. 
1956): 20,422. Flag: red and white horizontal 
bands. Monetary unit; French franc (U.S. 
0.2877c). 

Descriptive. Monaco is’a small principality on 
the Mediterranean surrounded on all but the sea 
side by the French Department of the Alps Mari- 
times, It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate 
and magnificent scenery. 

Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of 200. 


Resources and Industries. Monaco’s fame as a 
tourist resort and international conference city is 
widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax- 
ation, a tobacco monopoly, postage and the gaming 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. There is no 
tax on incomes. Monte Carlo is a town with a resi- 
dent population of about 9,500. 


History and Government. An independent prin- 
cipality for 300 years, Monaco has belonged to the 
House of Grimaldi except during the French Revo- 
lution, It was placed under the protectorate of 
Sardinia in 1815 (Treaty of Vienna), and under 
that of France, 1861. The Prince of Monaco was 
an absolute ruler until a constitution was promul- 
gated June 7, 1911. The legislature (National 
Council) consists of 18 members elected for 4 years. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Rainier III who 
Succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis TI, on the 
latter’s death, May 9, 1949, formally ascending the 
throne Noy. 19, 1949, He married Grace Kelly, 
American motion picture actress, Apr. 18, 1956. 


jal Rev of 1910-17. The 1857 
after the Social Revolution ‘aition 


munication and building methods are being 
modernized. aa" 

Resources and Industries. Livestock raising is 
the principal industry, including cattle, sheep, cam- 
els and oxen. Other industry, under the planned 
economy system, includes wool-cleaning and 
building materials plants, shoe factories, tan- 
neries and others. It mines gold, coal and marble. 
Oil was discovered in 1950. 

_ History and Government. The former Chinese 
province, first ‘‘people’s republic’ to follow the 


Soviet pattern, first declared its independence ~ 


Mar. 13, 1921, but the monarehy of Bogdo Gegen 
Khan persisted in limited form until the Khan’s 
death in 1924, when the government proclaimed 
the country as the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
China claimed a measure of suzerainty over it 
until it severed all ties by a plebiscite, Oct. 20, 
1945, a treaty with Nationalist China, Jan. 5, 
1946, and subsequent Sino-Soviet agreements. Part 
of Northwest Mongolia was incorporated in the 
U.S.S.R. as the Tannu Tuva autonomous province. 

According to the Constitution of 1940, since 
amended, power is vested in Parliament (Great 
People’s Khural), with one member for every 
2,500 pop., elected for three-year terms by uni- 
versal suffrage, and from which is drawn a 7- 
member Presidium. 

Premier: Gen. Y Tse Den Bal (May 28, 1952). 

Education and Religion. There are primary, 
secondary and technical schools, and a university 
in Ulan Bator. An Academy of Sciences was 
founded in 1953. Buddhist Lamaism is the leading 


religion. 
Morocco 
MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i.e. THE 
FARTHEST WEST 


Capital: Rabat, Area: 172,104 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (census 1951-52): 8,003,985. Flag: Red with 
green Seal of Solomon. Monetary unit: French 
franc; Spanish peseta. 

Descriptive. The monarchy of Morocco, situated 
on the northwestern tip of Africa, until 1956 a pro- 
tectorate of France and Spain, is a remnant of the 
great Shereefian Empire founded by the Arabs at 
the close of the seventh century which ruled all 
northwestern Africa and most of Iberian Pen- 
insula. It is bounded on the East by Algeria, on 
the North by the Mediterranean, the extreme point 
opposite Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the South by 
Rio de Oro and Algeria, and on the West by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

It consists of five natural regions: A series of 
mountain ranges (Riff, facing Gibraltar; Middle 
Atlas, extending northwest of Marrakesh; Upper 
Atlas, and Anti-Atlas); a series of rich plains in 
the West; the alluvial plains of Haouz in the 
Southwest; the ‘‘meseta’’, a well-cultivated series 
of plateaus in the center; the pre-Saharan zone 
extending from southern to eastern Morocco. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers. The plains are mostly occupied 
by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, known 
as Moors. The third race is Jewish. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Cereals rank first among 
agricultural products, Important exports are skins, 
hides, wocl, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, 
almonds, cummin and gums. The chief imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, 
candles and spirits. Fruit and vineyards are 
abundant and dates a regular crop. Carpets, 
leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk stuffs are 
among the manufactures. Mineral deposits are 
rich, including phosphate, manganese, copper, 
lead, coal, tin, and petro.eum. Annual phosphate 
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tion is increasing. Modern industrialization has 
expanded the food, textiles, construction, chemical, 
machine and metallurgical industries. 

History and Government. Morocco came under 
French influence because of its proximity to 
Algeria. A general rising of the tribes Oct. 1910, 
culminating in the siege of Fez, called out a 
French expedition of pacification, which occupied 
Fez in 1911. For two decades thereafter the coun- 
try was restless, with frequent uprisings, and 
pacification was not completed until the exile of 
Abd-el Krim in 1926 and surrender of Sidi Ali 
Hociene, last die-hard chief, in 1933. 

The French section encompassed the whole of 
Morocco except for the Spanish-controlled Ifni 
enclave, the Cape Juby area in the Southwest, 
and the internationalized Tangier area. 

The reigning Sultan, Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Youssef, third son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 
1912-1927), proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927, was deposed 
Aug. 20, 1953 and exiled, when violence threatened 
over Morocco’s nationalistic aims. His uncle, 
Sidi Mohammed Ben Moulay Arafa, temporarily 
succeeded him, but terrorism resumed in July, 
1955. The Sultan returned to power Nov. 5, 1955. 

France virtually ended its protectorate over 
Morocco by a joint declaration and protocols 
‘between the two countries, Mar. 2, 1956, which 
recognized Morocco’s independence and suspended 
the protectorate treaty (Treaty of Fez, 1912), 
short of complete abrogation. Spain signed similar 
agreements, Apr. 7, that recognized in principle 
Morocco’s independence and unity. The new gov- 
ernment assumed responsibility for all previous 
French-incurred international obligations except 
a 1950 agreement with the United States for 
lease of land for a group of military airbases, 
since built at a cost of more than $410,000,000. 

Education and Religion. The native population 
is largely illiterate, but trade schools and agricul- 
tural training centers have been considerably 
developed since 1945. There are Koranic, Franco- 
Moslem and French _ schools. European-type 
elementary and secondary schools had 350,000 
attendance in 1952. The most notable Islamic 
school is Kairoween University in Fez. The prin- 
cipal languages are Moorish-Arabic and the Berber 
dialects. French and Spanish are used for official 
and business purposes in their respective zones. 
The population is predominantly Moslem. 

TANGIER 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
surrounding territory, which occupies the extreme 
Northwest corner of Africa on the Atlantic, was 
internationalized during the French and Spanish 
protectorate. The Tangier Zone comprised 225 sq. 
mi. and an estimated population of 100,000. A pro- 
visional agreement in July 1956, provided for 
Tangier’s incorporation in Morocco as a new 
province. The Sultan appointed a governor July 8 


Nepal 

Capital; Katmandu. Area: 54,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (est., 1955): 8,431,547. Monetary unit: 
Nepalese rupee- 

Descriptive. Nepal is a constitutional monarchy 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded 
on the North by Tibet, on the East by Sikkim and 
Bengal and on the South and West by India. 

There are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
of the lofty mountains, including Mt. Everest. The 
capital is in a fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 
miles wide, which supports 450,000 inhabitants and 
is noted for its many shrines, nearly all lavishly 
decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

Deliberately isolated for centuries by its rulers, 
Nepal is emerging into the modern scene. Weekly 
air service between Katmandu and Calcutta, India, 
was started in 1950. The country’s first motor 
road from Katmandu to the outside world was 
opened Dec. 11, 1953. 

Resources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. The country exports jute, rice, 
grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, and im- 
ports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. . 

History and Government. Nepal was originally 
divided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
Ghurkas, 2 Mongolic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dominant about 1769. The ruling family until 
1951 was the Ranas, Hindu Rajputs. Maharajad- 
hiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram (born June 30, 
1906), member of the Thapas family who formerly 
were figureheads in the government, returned 
from exile Feb. 18, 1951, ended the ancient system 
of rule by hereditary premiers, and established a 
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popular government, sworn in Nov. 16, 1951. The 
Communist party was outlawed Jan, 25, 1952.. The 
King and an interim government of councilors 
began attempts to curb economic and social ills 
and institute free elections, 

King Tribhubana died Mar. 13,- 1955, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Dev, officially crowned May 2, 1956. 

Religion: Hinduism is the main religion. 

Defense. The army consists of about 20,000 reg- 
ular infantrymen. 


Netherlands 


KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 

Capital: Amsterdam. Area (land): 12,850 sq. mi. 
Population (govt. est. 1955): 10,808,576. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary 
unit: Gulden (guilder, florin) (U.S. 26.32c). 

Descriptive. The Netherlands, a constitutional 
monarchy in northwestern Europe, is bounded by 
Germany on the East, Belgium on the South and, 
the North Sea on the West and North. Its surface 
is flat, with an average height above sea level 
of 37 feet, and with about one-fifth of its land 
below sea level, reclaimed and protected by dykes, 
of which there are 1,500 miles. 

In a gigantic undertaking the government is 
draining the Ijsel Meer, formerly Zuider Zee, and 
converting the reclaimed land into farms. The 
total will add land the size of Luxemburg. Already 
farmed are Wieringer Meer, 50,000 acres, com= 
pleted 1931; Northeast polder 119,000 acres, com- 
pleted 1942; East Flevoland, 133,000 acres, practi- 
cally completed. South Flevoland, 111,000 acres, 
and Markerwaard, 133,000 acres, are next to be 
drained. The island of Marke will become part of 
the latter. These areas are called polder. 

The Hague is seat of government, but Amster- 
dam is the sole capital of the kingdom and the 
coronations are held there. 

Resources and Industries. Forty per cent of the 
land is given to pasture, farming takes 30%, forest 
1%, horticulture 3%. Of the land 90% is in hold- 
ings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 50 per 
cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, potatoes, 
sugar. beets and other crops are raised. Com- 
mercial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry; the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On soil on the edge of the polders and the sand 
dunes tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots 
are grown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to 
Holland but originated in Persia, whence it was 
taken to Holland several hundred years ago- Aals- 
meer is the most important flower center; Boskoop 
is best known for ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The most important industries are shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (including 
rayon), and chemical products; also brewing and 
distilling and flour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. Eindhoven 
has the Philips electrical and radio factories. 
Coal, oil.and salt are found. 

The country is a member of the Benelux Customs 
Union (with Belgium end Luxemburg), Which 
aims at full customs, tariff unity, and eventual 
complete economic union. 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communications; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine, Meuse, and Schelde reach the sea 
through the Netherlands and carry enormous traf- 
fic, the Schelde including that from Antwerp. 

Rotterdam, important port of entry for Europe, 
annually handles over 16,000 vessels and foreign 
commerce of 45,000,000 tons. 

Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) is one of the 
world’s largest international airlines; now oldest 
air service still operated by same company. 

Foreign trade in guilders: 


Imports Exports 
1953 8,800,000,000 8,064,000,000 
1954 10,688,000,000 9,059,000,000 
1955 12,189,000,000  10,163,000,000 


History and Government. The first. constitution 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlands as a 
sovereign state was promulgated in 1814, and re- 
vised, 1815, after the addition of the Belgian 
provinces. It assures a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively in the 
Crown (the Queen and ministers). Legislative pow- 
ers are exercised jointly by the Crown and Parlia- 
ment (States-General) of two Chambers: First 
Chamber, 50 members, elected for six years (one 
half every third year) by the provincial legisla- 
tures, and the Second Chamber, 100 Depuiies, 
elected for four years directly. Universal suf- 
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frage for citizens of poth sexes over 23 years of 
cae and proportional representation are in force. 


: sovereign exercises the executive authority 
eeenien a Council of Ministers, the President 


thereof corresponding to a Prime Minister. There 
is a State Council named by the sovereign, of 
which she is president, to be consulted on all legis- 
lative and some executive matters. 

In 1952 Parliament approved constitutional 
amendments making the Netherlands the first 
country to enact ri leeaend for yielding authority 
to supranational organizations. 

The reigning sovereign is Queen Juliana Louise 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April 30, 1909), 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmina, who 
succeeded to the throne (Sept. 6, 1948) on the ab- 
dication and retirement of her mother (announced 
May 12, 1948). Queen Juliana was married (Jan. 7, 
1937) to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld 
(born June 29, 1911), Prince Consort, known as 
“The Prince of the Netherlands’’ since the acces- 
sion of Juliana. They have four daughters, Princess 
Beatrix Wilhelmina Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), 
heiress-apparent; Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth 
(born Aug. 5, 1939), Princess Margriet Francisca 
(born Jan. 19, 1943): in Ottawa, Canada, and 
Princess Maria-Christina (born Feb. 18, 1947). 

Following the last elections, the Houses of the 
States-General are composed: 

First Chamber peers Myce 


(1952) 

(0471, 10} 0 (ee ae a ag 33 
MADE eer aia 2  - = 15 34 
Anti-Revolutionary ... 7 10 
Christian Historical 

PETIUIOR oa. oncete acces ote 6 8 
Freedom and 

Democracy. s..5... 4 9 
Communist ............- 1 4 
Reformed ............ 2 
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After the June 13, 1956, elections former Premier 
Willem Drees headed a caretaker government but 
was unable to form a new cabinet. 

A 1954 charter revision gave Surinam and 
Netherlands Antilles, one-time colonies, complete 
internal autonomy. 

Sovereignty over the former Netherlands Indies 
was transferred to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia (now Republic of Indonesia), 
excepting Netherlands New Guinea, Dec. 27, 1949. 

Education and Religion. There is complete liberty 
of worship. The royal family belongs. to the 
Netherlands Reformed Church (Prot.). There are 
about 4,200,000 Protestants, 3,700,000 Catholics, 
1,500,000 non-church members, 

Education is obligatory from ages 6 to 15. In- 
struction is free or subject to a small fee, in both 
public and denominational schools and teachers 
are paid by the state. There are universities» in 
Amsterdam (two), Utrecht, Leyden, Delft (Engi- 
neering), Groningen, Wageningen (Agriculture), 
Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen and Tilburg. 

Defense, Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 20 and 40, The Navy consists of one carrier, 
two cruisers, 12 destroyers, 24 frigates, 6 subma- 
rines and minor miscellaneous craft. The Nether- 
Jands also maintains an Air Force. 


SURINAM AND NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 

A revision of the Netherlands charter, promul- 
gated Dec. 29, 1954, raised Surinam and the Neth- 
erlands Antilles to equality with the Netherlands 
homeland in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
with complete internal autonomy and a voice in 
government of the kingdom. The kingdom is rep- 
resented in each by the governor who also is head 
of government for his respective country. Local 
governments comprise the governor, council, mini- 
sters, and representative bodies (States), the 
latter elected by universal suffrage. 

Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the East and British 
Guiana on the West; forests and savannas on the 
South stretch to the Tumuc Humac Mountains. 
The area is approximately 55,400 sq. mi. The pop- 
ulation (est. 1953), is 240,000. Capital: Paramaribo. 

The chief export is aluminum ore “bauxite,’’ and 
65 per cent of the American consumption of this 
important raw material comes from Surinam, 
Other exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and 
high quality lumber. The Surinam guilder is the 
monetary unit. 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, 1667 
New Netherland (New York) to England tnven: 
change for Surinam. 

The Netherlands Antilles consist of two 
of islands in the West Indies: Curacao, Ariba und 
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r as follows: Curacao, 
172.5 square miles; Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba on 
Martin (Dutch part), 13.2; St. tius, 8; 
Saba, 4.8. F 
The population (Dec. 31, 1953).was 181,100. Wil- 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are corn, 
pulse, salt and phosphates; the principal 1 
is the refining of oil. On Curacao the Royal Du 
Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 
oil from Venezuela. 
NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA (Irian) 
Western part of New Guinea, comprising about 
151,000 sq. mi. and population (est. 1954), 775,000, 
was first claimed for the Netherlands by the Dutch 
East India Company which acquired a commercial 
monopoly in the Indonesian archipelago in 1602. 
Administration is under a governor and a 3 
Exports consist of petroleum and forest products. 
New Guinea was not included in territory trans- 
ferred to the new Republic of Indonesia when 
sovereignty was granted in 1949 and it has re- 
mained under Dutch control, although it also is 
claimed by Indonesia. 


Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA 


Capital: Managua, Area (est.)}: 57,145 sq. mi. 
Population (UN est. 1955): 1,245,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with coat of arms 
on white. Monetary unit: Cordoba (U.S. 12.79c). 


Descriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Central or 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200 
miles of coastline on each. The country is bordered 
by Honduras on the North and Costa Rica on the 
South. The Cordillera range of mountains, in- 
cluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to“southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks 
to the West lie Lake Managua, 30 by 15 mi., and 
Lake Nicaragua, 100 by 45 mi., of great importance 
to the transport system. The government-owned 
Pacific railroad, Corinto to Leon and Managua to 
Granada, 171 miles, is the principal rail line. 
There is daily air service (PAA) to U.S. and South 
America; TACA serves Central America. 

Resources and Industries. The country has valu- 
able forests, some gold is mined, but it is essen- 
tially an agricultural and stock raising community, 
On the broad tropical plains to the east coast, 
.ananas, cotton, fruit and yucca are cultivated. 
Products of the western half include coffee, sugar 
cane, corn, beans, cacao, rice, tobacco and wheat. 
Other products are gold, mahogany and hides and 
skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, chem- 
icals and flour. Trade is chiefly with the U.S. 

History and Government. After gaining inde- 
pendence from Spain, 1821,-Nicaragua was united 
for a short period with Mexico, then with the 
United Provinces of Central America, finally be- 
coming an independent republic, 1838. Political 
unrest has several times required intervention by 
the United States. 

The constitution of 1939, amended, provides for 
a Congress of two chambers, a House of Deputies of 
42 members elected for six years, and a Senate of 
16 members elected for six years, all chosen by 
popular vote. Ex-presidents also serve in the Sen- 
ate and are appointed for life. The President is 
elected for a period of six years. President: Anas- 
tasio Somoza, elected May 21, 1950. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the prevailing religion, but there is complete free- 
dom of worship. : 

_A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished in 1941. The University of Leon, since 1947 
called National University of Nicaragua, was 
founded in 1814, 

Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,600 officers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000. Aviation is heing developed. 


Norway 
: KONGERIKET NORGE 
Capital: Oslo. Area: 125,064 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (govt. est. 1955): 3,450,000. Flag: white-bor- 


dered blue cross on red field. Monet S 
Krone, pl. kroner (U.S. 14c). pratt se 


Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
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Scandinavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
the East it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 
Kjoelen Mountains separate South Norway from 
Sweden to the East. The rocky coast is washed 
by the Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans, and cut 
deep by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

The country’s greatest length is 1,100 miles; its 
width varies from 270 to only 4 miles at the nar- 
rowest point. The coastline, including the fjords 
and greatest of the 150,000 islands, is 12,500 miles 
long. The climate is mild and moist on the west 
coast, but fairly cold and dry in the interior and 
eastern regions. 

The midnight sun is a phenomenon of the North 
Cape area. The sun does not set from the middle 
of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
the horizon from approximately Nov. 20 to Jan. 24. 
The Northern Lights are visible in winter. 

Resources-and Industries. Norway is essentially 
@ maritime country. More than 72% is unproduc- 
tive and only 4,300 sq. mi. are cultivated; rivers 
and lakes occupy 5,000; forests 29,455. 

The country lacks: sufficient coal but has be- 
come a great power producing country by utilizing 
water power, its greatest natural asset. 

Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
tuna, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
ing is an important industry and the country yields 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zine and lead. 

Important agricultural products are hay, pota- 
toes and berries. A feature of farm economy is the 
combination of agriculture with fishing, or forestry 
and fur farming. 

Norway’s merchant marine now ranks third in 
the world; with more than 6,000 ships totalling 
7,300,000 tons in 1955. About 53% are tankers. 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, fish and whale oils, soap and electro- 
chemical products, especially nitrates. 

History and Government. Norway, under its 
constitution, adopted May 17, 1814, is a constitu- 
tional hereditary monarchy. Independent for cen- 
turies, Norway was united with Denmark, 1381- 
1814, and Sweden, 1814-1905. Norway and Sweden 
agreed to dissolve the union, Oct. 25, 1905. 

The King of Norway is Haakon VII (born Aug. 
3, 1872), second son of Frederick VIII, King of 
Denmark. He was elected King of Norway by 
the Storting, Nov. 18, 1905, and crowned June 22, 
1906, married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
who died Nov. 20, 1938, third daughter of King 
Edward VII of Great Britain. The heir to the 
throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
married March 21, 1929, to Princess Martha of 
Sweden (died April 5, 1954), daughter of Prince 
Charles. A son, Hereditary Prince Harold, was 
born Feb. 21, 1937, and two daughters, Princess 
Ragnhild Alexandra (June 9, 1930) and Princess 
Astrid (Feb. 12, 1932). 

The legislative power is vested in the Storting, 
whose 150 members are elected for four years. The 
Storting discusses and votes on all political and 
budgetary—questions, but divides itself into two 
sections for questions of legislation. 

Premier: Einar Gerhardsen, Laborite, appointed 
Jan, 21, 1955. 

Norway has an advanced health and social wel- 
fare system with insurance against sickness, accl- 
dents, and unemployment; and family allowances 
and old age pensions. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the state and its 
clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
are tolerated. % 

Education has been compulsory from 7 to 14 
since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. The University of Oslo (founded 1811) and 
Bergen are subsidized by the state, as are the 
Technological Institute (Trondheim) and the Ag- 
ricultural College (Aas). ; 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory. Conscripts are drafted at 20, serve 16-18 
months. The navy includes destroyers, frigates, 
submarines and’ other craft. There is a small air 


force: SPITSBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 

Spitsbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. The largest, West Spitsbergen, 
15,000 square miles, lies about 370 miles due north 
of Norway, half-way to the Pole. Discovered by 
Norsemen in 1194 and rediscovered by Barents 
the islands had been the resort of whalers of sev- 
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eral nations. Norway periodically asserted (since 
1261) her claims to the islands. Following action 
py the Peace Conference in 1919 a treaty was 
signed in Paris, Feb. 9, 1920, by the major powers 
placing Spitsbergen under a Norwegian mandate. 
The area is about 23,957 square miles; the popu- 
lation, 3,200. 

Coal resources are estimated at 9,000,000,000 
tons; annual production is over 400,000. There are 
large deposits of low-grade iron ore and gypsum. 

OTHER ISLAND. POSSESSIONS 

Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 147 sauare miles 
between Greenland and Northern Norway used 
as a weather station. , 
E Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished its claim to the island, 1928. 

Peter I Island, with an area of 97 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 

Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Islands depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan. 14, 1939. 


Pakistan 

Capital: Karachi. Area: 364,737 square miles. 
Population (1951 census): 715,842,165. Flag: dark 
green rectangle with white vertical bar at mast; 
white crescent and white heraldic five-pointed star 
oe Monetary unit: Pakistani rupee (U.S. 

Descriptive. The Islamic Republic of Pakistan, 
one of the largest countries in the world, comprises 
two zones in the northeast and northwest corners 
of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, separated by a 
thousand miles of Republic of India territory. 
Pakistan was formed by the partition of the sub- 
continent of India, Aug. 14, 1947, on the basis of 
Islamic faith of the majority of the population. 
West Pakistan, area 310,236 sq. mi., includes the 
former provinces of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, 
Northwest Frontier Province, the Northwest Fron- 
tier States, and states of Khairpur and Bahawal- 
pur. It adjoins Iran and Afghanistan on the West 
and Northwest, India on the East, Arabian Sea on 
the South. East Pakistan, area of 54,501 sq. mi., 
comprises East Bengal which includes the Sylhet 
District of Assam and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
It is bordered by India to the West and North, 
‘Assam to the Northeast, Burma to the East, and 
Bay of Bengal to the South. 

Discord among peoples of the provinces and 
states of West Pakistan led the government to 
vote to merge its semi-autonomous units into a 
single province, Dec. 17, 1954. The new province 
effective Oct. 14, 1955, has 50 districts grouped into 
11 divisions, with its capital at Lahore and pro- 
posed a summer capital at Abbottabad. 

Karachi, the capital, is a major seaport and has 
the largest airport in Asia. Fifteen international 
airlines land there, including Pan American, Air 
France, BOAC-British, KLM, Philippine and SAS. 

The rivers in Western Pakistan flow parallel to 
each other and join the Indus, which empties into 
the Arabian Sea. They supply the oldest and sec- 
ond largest irrigation canal system in the world. 

Lying between 20° and 38° N. Lat., the two zones 
have three well divided periods of winter, summer 
and rainy seasons. The climate is generally tropi- 
cal. Eastern Pakistan is warm and humid, and 
has a heavier rainfall, averaging more than 100 
inches during the monsoon season, July-September. 

The two zones are linked by»sea, air and radio- 
telephone. 

There are 7,000 miles of railroad, 58,600 miles of 
highways, and radio and telephonic communica- 
tions. In Eastern Pakistan the vast system of in- 
ternal waterways provides valuable transport. 

Although 80 per cent of Pakistan’s population 
lives on farms, a dozen cities have over 100,000. 

Resources and Industries. Pakistan essentially is 
an agricultural country and one of the largest 
granaries in the Far East. Rice and wheat, staple 
foods of the country, are the two main food crops 
and cover 36,000,000 acres. Pakistan has the 
world’s largest raw jute production: over 6,000,000 
pales annually. Next in importance is cotton, 
which comprises 3,000,000 acres and produces an 
annual output of 1,500,000 bales. Wool, hides and 
skins, tea, and oil seeds also are exported. 

The most important industries of the eastern 
zone are cotton spinning and weaving, flour milling 
and other food processing. The western zone con- 
tains more than a score of iron and steel foundries 
and a like number of railway shops. Pakistan is 
embarked on a vast program of industrial expan- 
sion, with government support lent to basic in- 
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dustries: jute, paper, heavy engineering, ship- 
building, fertilizers, sugar, cement, textiles. Pri- 
vate industry is encouraged by concessions on 
taxation, import and export duties. Irrigation is 
converting many millions of un acres. An 
agrarian program, launched in July, 1953, with 
U.S. technical aid, will reclaim 400,000 acres and 
increase yield on 57,000,000 acres. 

A geological survey has revealed rich deposits 
of sulphur, chromite, petroleum, gas, and coal. 
New iron ore deposits discovered at Dandkhel will 
provide a potential of 250,000 tons annually. Also 
found are salt, asbestos, antimony, gypsum, lime- 
stone, magnesite, celestite, and silica sand. Re- 
serves of the Sui gas dome 350 mi. north of 

“Karachi are estimated at more than 214 trillion 
cu. ft. A 16-in. natural gas pipeline costing $25,- 
000,000 was completed in 1955 and iron and steel 
works were financed by IBRD and private capital. 

Industrial production index reached 350 in 
1955 (1950—100). A five-year development plan, 
announced May 14, 1956, envisages elimination 
of large land holdings, increased production and 
2,000,000 new jobs. 

History and Government. The banks of the 
Indus River were the cite of a civilization that 
flourished 5,000 years ago. Darius of Persia arrived 
in 512 B.C., Alexander the Great in 326 B.C., and 
in 711 A.D. the Arabs under Mohammed bin Qasim 
conquered Sind and introduced the Islamic faith. 
The empire reached its zenith under Mogul Em- 
peror Shah Jehan during the 17th century. 

Following more than 40 years’ struggle for in- 
dependence, Pakistan became a_ self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth of Nations Aug. 14, 
1947, with dominion status.. 

Pakistan now is a republic, with a President, 
a Prime Minister and a cabinet. The first 
constituent assembly, elected in 1947, acted as an 
interim legislative body until its dissolution by the 
Governor-General in 1954. He assumed overall ad- 
ministrative authority, Mar. 27, 1955, pending for- 
mation of a new 80-member constituent assembly 
which drafted a constitution, May 28, 1955, 
affirming the Islamic character of Pakistan and 
providing secular laws for a democratic parlia- 
mentary form of government. The Muslim 
(Moslem) League party, founding group won 
82 of the new-assembly seats, June 21, 1955, and 
the first coalition government emerged. The 
Constitution Bill was passed Feb. 29, 1956, and 
Pakistan became a republic within the Common- 
wealth of Nations, effective Mar. 23, 1956, the 
word “‘British'’’ being omitted. 

The President is Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza, 
former Governor-General, inaugurated Mar. 23, 
1956, Prime Minister: Hussein Shaheed Suhra- 
ae lean (People’s) League, appointed Sept. 
10, 3 

Pakistan was accepted as the 57th member of 
the United Nations, Sept. 30, 1947. It is a member 
of the Colombo Plan and has diplomatic missions 
in 33 countries. The Communist party was banned 
in July, 1954. 

Education and Religion. About 86% of the popu- 
lation are Moslems, Minorities include 10,000,000 
Hindus, 500,000 Christians, and smaller groups of 
Parsees and Buddhists. Education is free and 
compulsory. Adult education is promoted. Of the 
many languages spoken, Urdu and Bengali are 
official. English also is spoken in Parliament. 

Defense. Pakistan has an army, navy and air 
force, women’s auxiliaries, and civil defense. 

Pakistan is a member of Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organ, (SEATO); has a regional defense agree- 
ment with Turkey (1954); a mutual defense as- 

Sistance agreement with the United States (1954, 

augmented 1955); joined the Middle East Org. 

(Bagdad) Sept. 23, 1955. At the Asian-African 

Conference, Bandung, April, 1955, Pakistan, with 

Tran and Turkey, endorsed NATO as necessary 


to security 
Palestine 


Palestine, the ancient Holy Land of the Chris- 
tian, the Jew and, to some extent, of the Arab, 
lies on the western edge of Asia bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is bounded on the North by 
Lebanon and Syria, on the East by Jordan and on 
the South by the province of Sinai, Egypt. 

The capital of Palestine was Jerusalem. 

A new independent Zionist state, the Republic 
of Israel, was proclaimed May 14-15, 1948, coin- 
cident with British withdrawal in accordance with 
a decision of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Nov. 29, 1947, to partition Palestine into 
independent Jewish and Arab states. The pro- 
posed Arab state has not yet come into being and 


For information 
Israel, consult Israel, page 421. 


. 
Panama 
REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 
Capital: Panama. Area: 29,133 sq. mi. - 
tion (UN est. 1955): 910,000. Flag: rec of 


four quarters, white with blue star, blue, 


te U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Panama occupies 
the isthmus of Panama, connecting Central and 
South America. It has a north and east shoreline 
of 477 mi. on the Caribbean Sea and a south and 
west shoreline of 767 mi. on the Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding the Gulf of Panama. Its width varies 
from about 37 to 110 mi. It is bounded on the 
East and South by Colombia, West and North by 
Costa Rica, and is bisected by the U.S. Canal 
Zone. Daily air services operate between Panama 
and the United States and connect with other 
Central and South American countries. 

Resources and Industries. Panama has exten- 
sive forests, and exports mahogany. Only about 
half of the rich arable land is cultivated. It raises 
livestock, coffee and rice. Chief exports are ba- 
nanas, pineapples, cacao, coconuts, sugar, abaca 
fiber, shrimp, cement. 

Due to easy shipping regulations and strictures in 
the U.S., merchant tonnage registered in Panama 
after World War II, became fourth in size, pre- 
ceded only by Britain, U.S. and Norway. 

History and Government. Spain discovered the 
coast in 1501; Columbus reached Almirante (Bocas 
del Toro), Porto Bello and Belan river, 1502-03. 
Balboa took possession of the Pacific Ocean for 
Spain Sept. 25, 1513. Panama was hq. for Pizzaro 
in 1524, was ravaged by Francis Drake, 1572-95, 
and Henry Morgan, 1668-71. Morgan destroyed 
old city of Panama, founded in 1519. Panama left 
Spain for Colombia in 1821, was autonomous from 
1855 to 1885, when it was again directly governed 
by Colombia. American capital built the first 
railroad in 1856. U.S. troops were sent to keep 
order 7 times between 1856 and 1901. : 

Panama declared its independence from Colom- 
bia Nov. 3, 1903, with U.S. recognition. American 
naval vessels technically prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18, 1903, Panama granted 
the Canal Zone to the U.S. by treaty, ratified 
Feb. 26, 1904. For terms consult Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal. 

Panama adopted universal suffrage in 1945 and 
its third constitution in 1946. The National Assem- 
bly (one for every 15,000 pop.) is elected for 
four years. : 

The President is Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., 
elected May 13, 1956. 

Education and Religion. The Roman. Catholic 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa- 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and 15. The National 
University is in Panama City, Spanish is the 
official language and its use is compulsory. 


Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 

Capital: Asuncion. Area (est.): 157,000 sq. mi, 
Population (UN estimate 1955): 1,565,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue; white stripe 
bears on the obverse republic’s coat of arms, on the 
reverse a lion and inscription ‘‘Paz y Justicia.” 
(Only national flag having different obverse and 
reverse.) Monetary unit: Guarani (U.S. 1.6%c). 

Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland 
countries of South America, is bounded on the 
North by Bolivia and Brazil, on the East by Brazil 
and Argentina, on the South by Argentina, and on 
the West by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in 
the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
and beyond for smaller craft for practically its 
entire length (1,800 miles). The country still is 
deficient in adequate roads. 

Regular steamer service is maintained from 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay rivers as far 
as Asuncion, where extensive port improvements 
have been made. There are air mail and passenger 


services between Asuncion and other South Amer- 
ican cities. 


- enormous. Iron, 


Resources and Industries. Timber resources are 
Manganese, copper are largely 
unexpioited. The most important agricultural crops 
are corn, mandioca, cotton, beans, peanuts, to- 
bacco and citrus fruits. Paraguay has about 4,500,- 
000 cattle and many hogs and other livestock. 
Several saiaderos (beef curing establishments) are 
located near Asuncion. 

The chief exports are oranges, yerba mate, tim- 
ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho wood, 
cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief im- 
ports are textiles, foodstuffs, hardware, fancy 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 
automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. 

History and Government. Paraguay gained its 
independence from Spain in 1811, was governed by 
a dictator from 1815-1840. 

Shortly after the war with Brazil, Argentine 
confederation and Uruguay, 1865-70, a constitu- 
tion, modeled after that of the United States, pro- 
yiding for a republican form of government, was 
adopted. 

In 1940 a revision was designed to eliminate 
anti-social abuses, prevent monopolization of con- 
sumption goods and artificial price fixing. 

Congress is composed of one chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the government on a 
corporative basis. The President is elected for five 
years and appoints a cabinet which exercises all 
the functions of the government. It informs the 
Chamber and Council of State of its policies. 
Private property is guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The Colorado party is only legal political party. 

The President is Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, elected 
July 11, 1954, leader of the armed forces that re- 
volted against former President Federico Chaves 
in 1954, forcing his resignation. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. In 1950 there were 1,477 government 
primary schools, a number of secondary and voca- 
tional schools, and eight universities. Spanish is 
the universal language, but Paraguayans also 
speak Guarani, an ancient Indian tongue. 

Defense. All citizens from 18 to 20 years of age 
are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 

Capital: Lima. Area: 514,059 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1955): 9,396,000. Flag: three vertical 
bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms on white. 
Monetary unit: Sol (U.S. 5.263c). 

Descriptive. Peru, situated-on the Pacific coast 
of South America, is bounded on the North by 
Ecuador, on the Northeast and East by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the Southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 
Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The up- 
lands or western slopes of the Andes are well 
watered and also the eastern descent to the Ama- 
zon basin, which are fertile tropical lowlands. 

Lima, the capital, is called City of the Kings. 
It is the most important commercial center of the 
country. Callao, important industrially and the 
chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
railroads and three highways. . : 

The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amezon basin of Peru was completed in 1947, ex- 
tending from Lima to Pucallpa. 

Resources and Industries. Though agricultural 
and pastoral products comprise only 40% of the 
value of the total exports, 85% of the population 
is dependent, directly or indirectly, upon them by 
agriculture and stock raising. 

The chief crop and leading agricultural export 
is cotton, which averages 20% of the country’s 
total exports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in 
the industry. Second only to cotton as a money 
erop is sugar. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, barley 
and quinua are also raised. Corn, native to Peru, 
is grown throughout the country, forming a staple 
food for a large part of the Indian population. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is one of the largest 
producers in the world of vanadium. 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton; 
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imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, 
textiles, metals, chemicals, dyes. and paints. 

There is airline service between Lima and other 
large foreign cities. 

History and Government. For centuries Peru was 
the seat of political power on the continent; first 
as the center of the Inca empire; later as Spain’s 
foremost viceroyalty in the New World, beco 
independent 1821-24. 

By the constitution of April 9, 1933, the govern~ 
ment consists of a President and two Vice Presi- 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
six years. National legislative authority is vested in 
a Congress composed of a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Senate elected for 6 years. Chamber mem- 
bers must be at least 25 years of age; Senate mem- 
bers at least 35 years of age, and all must be 
native-born Peruvians. The President is advised by 
an Economic Advisory Council of approximately 
50 members, specialists in their fields. 

Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 
municipal elections, to adult or married women. 
Voting is compulsory for literate males between 
the ages of 21 and 60. ‘ 

The President is Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, 
elected June 17, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Religious liberty pre- 
vails but the Roman Catholic religion is protected. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of seven and 14. The University of San 
Marcos (founded May, 1551) is said to be the 
oldest institution of learning in the western hemi- 
sphere. There are four other universities. 

About 60% of the population is Indian; the 
white (10%) is predominantly of Spanish descent. 
The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but many In- 
dians speak Quecha or Aymara.’ 

Defense. Military service is compulsory with two 
years in the active army, five years in the first 
reserve, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
the National Guard. 

Philippines 
REPUBLICA DE FILIPINAS 

Capital: Quezon City (Luzon). Area: 115,600 sq. 
mi. Population (UN est. 1955): 21,849,000. Fiag: 
blue and red horizontal bars; white canton with 
gold sun, three gold stars. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U.S. 50c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of the Philippines, 
largest island group in the Malay Archipelago 
(land area 115,600 square miles)—lies between 21° 
10’ and 4° 40’ North latitude and between 116° 40’ 
and 126° 34’ East longitude. There are 17,100 
islands extending 1,150 statute miles from North 
to South and 682 miles from East to West in the 
shape of a huge triangle, 7,000 miles from San 
Francisco. Of this number 2,773 are named and 
4,337 unnamed, and only 462 have areas of more 
than one square mile. 

Eleven of the islands comprise the bulk of the 
area. They are: Luzon, 40,420; Mindanao, 36,537; 
Samar, 5,050; Negros, 4,905; Palawan, 4,550; 
Panay, 4,446; Mindoro, 3,759; Leyte, 2,785; Cebu, 
1,707; Bohol, 1,495; Masbate, 1,262. 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Batanes in. the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and Calamianes in the West. 

The Archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 sta- 
tute miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight 
land-locked straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 
770 square miles, and a circumference of 120 miles 
is the finest harbor in the Far East, Manila, Cebu, 
Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, Aparri, Davao, San Fer- 
nando (La Union), and Legaspi are main ports. 

The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system. There are 20 more or less active 
volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,690 ft., in Mindanao, and 
Mayon Volcano, 7,943 ft. in Albay, are the most 
famous. Between the mountains and the sea lie 
great fertile, well-watered plains. About 63% of 
the archipelago is suitable for cultivation. 

The average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; other months, about 80. 

Quezon City, a suburb, replaced Manila as the 
official capital July 17, 1948, but most government 
offices remain in Manila. 

Resources and Industries. Philippine economics 
rest on agriculture, livestock, mining, lumbering 
and fishing. 

Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks. 
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The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. There are about 75 
square miles of lignite and bituminous coal. 

The chief agricultural products are unhusked 
rice (‘‘palay’’), manila hemp from abaca, copra, 
sugar cane, corn and tobacco. The principal ex- 
port fruit is the pineapple but there are also 
bananas, mangoes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, 
mandarins and oranges. 

Manufacturing industries have been encouraged 
largely by the free-trade relations with the U.S. 
There is large-scale development of hydroelectric 
power. i 

Between 1946 and 1955, the combined produc- 
tion index (1952—100) rose from 31 to 128 in 
1955; gross national product from 4,798 million 
pesos to 8,856; per capita income 51%, from 234 
pesos to 354 pesos. 

Leading exports are copra, sugar, abaca, logs 
and lumber, dessicated coconut, coconut oil, iron 
ore, canned pineapples, chrome ore, leaf tobacco. 
Imports: textiles, petroleum products, machinery, 
base metals, transportation equipment, dairy prod- 
ucts, cereals, metal products, paper, electrical 
equipment. Three-fourths of trade is with the U.S. 


History and Government. The Philippines were 
discovered by Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
Spain 1565. The islands were ceded to the United 
States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, the U.S. pay- 
ing for the territory. ‘ 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transfered (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
Eastern time). Gen. Douglas MacArthur was put 
in command of the U.S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
reservists). Japan conquered the islands by May 
2, 1942. The Japanese were cleared out by Sept., 
1945. In 1951 the U.S. settled war claims for 
property losses for $388,150,000. 

On July 4, 1946, the independent Republic of 
the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress in 1934, providing for Philippine independ- 
ence in 1946. President Truman formally recognized 
the Philippines as a separate and self-governing 
nation, announcing the surrender by the United 
States of all rights of sovereignty. 

The constitution provides for the Congress of the 
Philippines, consisting of a Senate of 24 members, 
elected at large, and a House of Representatives 
with a maximum membership of 120. The members 
of the House are apportioned among provinces 
according to population. Their term of office is 4 
years. The Congress regulates capital and labor, 
utility franchise, and natural resources. 

The term of the President and Vice President is 
4 years, and the President may be re-elected only 
once. The cabinet consists of 14 members. 

President: Ramon Magsaysay, Nationalist party, 
elected in November, 1953, assumed office Dec. 30. 

The supreme court comprising a chief justice 
and 10 associate justices appointed by the president 
cannot declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional 
except by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press, 
religion, and the right of assembly are guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights. Women have equal suffrage. 

All natural resources of.the Philippines belong 
to the state and their disposition, exploitation, 
development and utilization are limited to citizens 
of the Philippines or corporations and associations 
of which 60% of the capital is owned by such citi- 
zens subject to present leases and concessions. By 
an amendment to the constitution in 1947 the 
right to develop Philippine natural resources and 
to own and operate public utilities for a limited 
period was extended to U.S. citizens. 

Education and Religion. Education is free in the 
public schools, secular and coeducational. In 1955 
there were 22,238 public schools with an enroll- 
ment of 4,133,725. The national language is Taga- 
log (a Malayan dialect) but English is the medium 
of instruction. Approximately 7,000,000 persons 
Speak English and 500,000 Spanish. There are 
approx. 533 newspapers with a circulation ‘ of 
3,094,800, printed in English, Spanish and other 
languages; 46 radio stations, and one TV station. 

Institutions of higher education are numerous, 
among them the University of the Philippines, 
Quezon City; Manila, Los Banos; Far Eastern 
University, Univ. of Sto. Tomas, founded 1611, 


both Manila), Ateneo, Quezon 
ae caieetingal institutions is the Silliman Uni- 


versity in Dumaguete. 

about 83% of the inhabitants are Roman Cath- 
olics and about 1,500,000 belong to the Independent 
Catholic Church, organized by a Filipino priest, 
Fr. Gregorio Aglipay. There are 444,491 Protest- 
ants, 791,817 Moslems (Moros). 

Defense. The Republic of the Philippines and 
the U.S. have a 1947-1953 treaty for U.S. military 
and naval bases; the 1952 Mutual Defense Treaty, 
pledging joint action against external attack, and 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, ef- 
fective 1955. The Pacific Charter, which both 
signed, reiterates their intention to combat any 
attempt to subvert their freedom or destroy their 


sovereignty. 
Poland 
POLSKA RZECZPOSPOLITA LUDOWA 


Capital: Warsaw. Area: 120.355 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (govt. est. 1955): 27,500,000. Flag: two hori- 
zontal bars, white and.red. Monetary unit: Zloty 
(c. U.S. 25e). 

Descriptive. Poland, a Communist republic in 
Central Europe, is bounded on the North by the 
Baltic Sea, East Prussia and Lithuania, both oc- 
cupied by the USSR; on the East by the USSR; on 
the South by Czechoslovakia, and on the West by 
East Germany (German Democratic Republic). 

Its longest rivers, the Vistula and Odra (part), 
are connected by the Bydgoszcz Canal in the north- 
central part. Gdynia, Gdansk, Szczecin and Kolo- 
brzeg are the principal ports. 

Resources and Industries. Forty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Textiles, 
chemicals, woodworking and metal industries are 
important products. A planned economy is in 
operation. : 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Coal reserves are estimated at 135 billion metric 
tons; production, aided by mechanization and 
training, is rising rapidly. 

History and Government. Poland, whose history 
dates from 966 was a great power from the 14th to 
the 17th century. In 4 partitions (1772, 1793, 1795 
and 1939) it was apportioned among Prussia, Russia 
and Austria, and Germany and Russia. Overrun 
by the Austro-German armies in World War I, 
its independence, self-declared on Nov. 11, 1918, 
was recognized by the Treaty of Versailles, June 
28, 1919, and Treaty of Riga. 

Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union invaded 
Poland Sept. 1-27, 1939, and by treaty divided the 
country (Fourth Partition). Eventually the Ger- 
mans were thrust out, but not before they had 
destroyed Warsaw. A Polish government in~exile 
in London was recognized by the U. S., but the 
Soviet Union pressed the claims of a Lublin group, 
the Polish Committee of National Liberation, to 
which a few members of the London committee 
were admitted. This became the Government of 
National Unity, Communist dominated. Although 
the U. S. and Britain opposed it they compromised 
with Stalin when he agreed to free elections in 
Poland. However, he rejected international super- 
vision with the result that the election of 1947 
was completely subverted by the Communists. In 
elections to the first Sejm (Parliament) the Com- 
munist-Socialist bloc won 384 out of 444 seats. 

Before World War II, Poland’s population was 
34,775,698 and its area 150,470 square miles. In 
compensation for 69,860 square miles of territory 
in the East ceded to the USSR under a treaty 
signed in Moscow Aug. 16, 1945, Poland received 
approx. 40,000 square miles of German territory 
east of the Oder-Neisse line gained in World War 
II, comprising the provinces of Silesia, Pomerania, 
West Prussia and part of East Prussia. Pending 
a general German peace treaty, this is not re- 
garded as permanent by the Western allies. 

A new constitution, effective July 22, 1952, de- 
scribes Poland as a people’s republic in which the 
highest authority is the Sejm, elected for 4-year 
terms by direct, secret ballot. The Sejm elects a 
Council of State and a Council of Ministers (cabi- 
net). The Premier is Jozef Cyrankiewicz, appointed 
in March, 1954. 

The office of President was abolished and the 
incumbent, Boleslaw Beirut, became ch. of the 
Politburo and first secy, ofythe Central Committee. 

Severe rioting by workmen in Poznan June 28-29, 
1956, killed at least 44 and injured hundreds 
before being quelled by troops and tanks. Strict 
rule, working conditions and insufficient food were 
main grievances. More than 1,000 were arrested 


ae 
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and tried. Edward Ochab, Communist party leader, 
promised reforms of administration, aid to agri- 
culture, and attempts to raise living standards. 
Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. There are 84 
institutions of higher learning (1955) with 143,305 


students. Leading universities are at Warsaw, 
Lodz, ‘Torun, Poznan, Krakow and Wroclaw 
(Breslau). 


Roman Catholic is the chief religion. A law 
promulgated Feb. 13, 1953, requires government 
consent to high church appointments. 

Defense. Military age extends from 20 to 50. In 
1950 the army was reorganized along Soviet lines. 
Officers are required to learn Russian. Strength of 
the armed forces is estimated at 500,000. The navy 
has one cruiser, 6.destroyers, 6 submarines and 


other craft. GpaNnsK (Danzig) 

The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), once 
united with Poland, 1466-1793, while a member 
of the Hanseatic League and later a part of the 
German Empire, 1793-1919, is a port. on the Baltic 
Sea through which runs the Vistula River. It has 
an area of 754 sq. mi. and population (1955) of 
240,000. 

Danzig was proclaimed part of the German 
Reich Sept. 1, 1939; Russian troops captured the 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of the Pots- 
dam Declaration, Aug. 1945, Danzig was placed 
under Polish administration, pending completion 
of a peace treaty with all Germany. 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 

Capital: Lisbon. Area: 35,466 sq. mi. Population: 
(UN est. 1955): 8,765,000. Flag: greem and red 
vertical bars, with armillary sphere and shield in 
eenter. Monetary unit: Escudo (U.S. 3.478c). 

Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
on the North and East by Spain and on the South 
and West by the Atlantic Ocean. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands in the North Atlantic, are politi- 
cally an integral part of the republic. The area of 
the Azores is 888 square miles with a population 
(1950) of 286,800. The area of the Madeira Islands 
is 308 square miles with a population (1950) of 
280,000. The country is mountainous. About one- 
third of the land is cultivated. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit are 
largely produced. Wine-making is the chief indus- 
try. Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 
19% of the country, and cork, of which the 
average annual production is 150,000 metric tons, 
is the second largest industry. Portugal has much 
mineral wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, cop- 
per, tin, wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, tita- 
nium), which has not yet been fully developed. 
The sardine fisheries are important. Cork, wine, 
canned sardines, tuna fish, anchovies, and Tesins 
are exported. 

A six-year improvement plan at home and in 
Mozambique and Angola was instituted in 1953, in- 
cluding hydroelectric and irrigation plants, im- 
provement of raifways and port facilities in Africa 
and creation of basic heavy industries. 

History and Government. Portugal, an inde- 
pendent state since the twelfth century, was @ 
kingdom until a revolution in 1910 drove King 
Manoel II, from the throne and a republic was pro- 
claimed. , 

A new constitution adopted by a plebiscite in 
1933 and several times amended, provides some fea- 
tures of a corporative state. Two assemblies of 120 
members each were chosen—the first, the National 
Assembly, to exercise legislative powers, by direct 
election by heads of families regardless of sex; the 
second, the Corporative Chamber, chosen through 
a system of guild or syndical representation, The 
Corporative Chamber deals with economic and 
social matters, and advises the National Assembly. 
The Assembly may override a Presidential veto by 
a two-thirds vote. 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
educational or tax payment qualifications. 

As in previous elections since 1934, the govern- 
ment’s National Union party was overwhelmingly 
victorious in the 1953 elections. 

President Marshal Antonio Oscar de Fragoso 
Carmona, elected in 1926 and re-elected for con- 
secutive seven-year terms since 1928, died April 
18, 1951. He was succeeded by Francisco Higino 
Craveiro Lopez, elected July 22, 1951. 

Premier: Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 
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Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
Primary edutation is compulsory. In 1952-53 there 
were 11,127 primary schools. There are four uni- 
versities, three university schools, 45 lyceums, 77 
technical schools and six art colleges. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 20 and 45. There is a small Navy. 
Formation of a separate air arm was announced 
July 1, 1952. A 1951 agreement gives the United 
States additional rights in the Azores for defense 
purposes and integrates the islands into the frame- 
work of NATO. 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 

The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
(est. 1954), 166,000. Chief products are coiiee, 
medicinal products, hides, fruit and grain. 

Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 
has an area of 13,948 square miles and a popula- 
tion (est. 1954), 535,000. Chief exports are wax, 
oils, ivory and hides. Chief port: Bissau. 

The Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
125 miles off the West coast of Africa in the Gulf 
of Guinea, form a province under a Governor. 
The islands have an area of 372 square miles; 
population (estimate 1954), 53,000. Chief products 
are cacao, coffee, coconut, copra, palm oil and 
cinchona. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching South from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a Governor General 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
lation (1954), 4,243,000, including 50,000 Europeans. 
The capital is Luanda. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, 
oil seeds, coconuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco, 
cotton. Diamonds are mined and exported prin- 
cipally to Belgium. There are large deposits of 
malachite copper, iron, manganese, mica, and 
salt, and gold has been found. Portugal supplies 
from 45% to 50% of the imports. Lobito is an 
important Atlantic seaport. 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the West lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia: (British). On the 
North is Tanganyika. More than 400 square miles 
of former German East Africa, the Kionga Tri- 
angle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, and a 
population (1954) of 5,975,000. The capital is 
Lourenco Marques. Chief products are sugar. ecco- 
nuts, cotton, copra, sisal, and beeswax. Coal de- 
posits exist and samarskite, silver, uranium and 
asbestos were discovered in 1947. Beira’s port is 
a relay point for important mineral ores. 

Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
Goa or Pangim), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miies 
from Damao. There is a total area of 1,537 square 
miles and a population (1954) of 643,000. Salt is 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Marmugao, where there are 200 mines, Other ex- 
ports are coconuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, copra. 
Agitation for the cession of Portuguese enclaves 
to India has created unrest and some violence, 
but Portugal has strongly maintained its right 
to these possessions. As a result, India broke off 
relations with Portugal Aug. 19, 1955. 

Goa has the shrine of St. Francis Xavier. 

Macao, with an area of six Square miles, is on an 
island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River in China. Population (est. 1954), 
200,000. The trade, mostly transit, is handled by 
Chinese. 

Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off the North coast of 
Australia, Netherlands having the western part. 
The area is 7,330 square miles and the population 
(1954), 466,000. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
sandal root, copra and wax. Capital, Dili. 


Rumania 
ROMANIA 
REPUBLICA POPULARA ROMANA 

Capital: Bucharest. Area: 91,584 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1954): 17,300,000. Flag: three 
vertica). bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia in 
center. Monetary unit: Leu (pl. lei). 

Descriptive. Rumania, a Balkan state in East 
Central Europe, is bounded on the North by the 
USSR, on the East by the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Moldavian S.S.R., and the Black Sea, on the 


} 


' 


South by Bulgaria, and on the West by Yugoslavia 
and Huneary..For 243 miles the Danube forms the 
southern. boundary; for 190 miles, from Calarasi 
to the Black Sea, it flows through Rumanian ter- 
ritory. The Carpathian mountains extend south~- 
ward from Bukovina a Buzau, thence westward 

rsova-on the Danube. 
ro ceerens and Industries. About four-fifths of 


_ the population engage in agriculture and stock- 


raising, the most important agricultural products 
peing wheat, corn, barley, rye, sugar beets and 
oats. Vineyards and orchards are plentiful. The 
country yields salt, petroleum, natural gas, lignite, 
gold, iron, copper, zinc and pyrites. Flour milling, 
brewing and distilling are important industries. 
Farm machinery, oil equipment and chemicals are 
produced. The country’s resources and most of its 
enterprises were nationalized June 12, 1948. It has 
close economic ties with the USSR. 

History and Government. Rumania’s history 
dates back to 101 A.D. with the Roman coloniza- 
tion of the Dacian kingdom. The principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, dominated by Turkey, 
were united in 1859; became Rumania in 1861. In 
1866 the house of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen placed 
@ prince in control. In 1877 Rumania proclaimed 
independence from Turkey. In 1881 the prince be- 
came King Carol I; in 1886 Rumania became a con- 
stitutional monarchy with bicameral legislature 
and secret ballot. 

Rumania’s location on the border of warring 
states made it frequent victim of strife. It helped 
Russia against Turkey, 1877-78. It won Dobrudja 
from Bulgaria in the Second Balkan War, 1913; 
was defeated by the Axis, 1914-15; joined the Allies 
and won Bessarabia, Bukovina, Transylvania and 
Banat. Internal troubles over land reform: made 
the Iron Guard leader, Ion Antonescu, dictator; 
he forced Rumania to join Germany against USSR 
in 1941, In 1944 Antonescu was overthrown by King 
Michael with Soviet help and Rumania joined the 
Allies. It already had restored southern Dobrudja 
to Bulgaria and now lost Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina to the Soviet Union, but regained Tran- 
sylvania. 

King Carol II made himself dictator in 1938, 
abdicated 1940 (died 1953). Michael I (born Oct.. 
25, 1921) was put on the throne under a regency 
1927, removed 1930, when his father King Carol 
II, took office. Michael became king 1940. He ab- 
dicated under Communist pressure Dec. 30, 1947, 
renounced abdication Mar. 4, 1948; married 
Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma June 10, 1946, 
and lives in exile in France.  ‘ 

With occupation by Soviet troops the Com- 
munists gained domination and the Workers 
Party displaced the National Peasant party led by 
Mainu. A People’s Republic was proclaimed, prac- 
tically all banks, factories and transportation 
units were nationalized and close economic rela- 
tions with the USSR were developed. A new con- 
stitution on the Soviet model, voted Sept. 24, 1952, 
replaced that of 1948. A Presidium is in control 
when the Assembly is not meeting. The Assembly 
has one member to each 40,000 pop. and currently 
numbers 423 Deputies. 

The Premier is Chivu Stoica, appointed Oct. 3, 
1955. President of the Assembly; Dr. Petru (Peter) 
Groza. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and obligatory. There are universities in 
Bucharest, Jassy, Cluj and Timisoara. 

Liberty of worship is assured but protests against 
Suppression have been made by the U.S. and 
British governments. Orthodox clergy are paid by 
the state, other clergy being subventioned. Church 
and State are separated. Roman Catholic orders 
have been abolished and the Greek Catholic 
Church has been absorbed by the Rumanian Or- 
thodox Church. 

The language has a Latin base, with traces of 
Greek, Slav and Turkish influences. 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 21 and 50. Normal ser- 


vice is for two years. Rumania has a small Navy 
and Air Force, 


° 
San Marino 

Area: 38 sq. mi. Population (census 1953): 13,500. 

ag: Blue and red horizontal bars. 

Descriptive. San Marino, smallest republic, is 
situated on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apen- 
nines near Rimini, in the heart of Italy, Agricul- 
ture and stock raising are practically the only in- 
dustries. Chief exports are wine, cattle and build- 
ing stone. San Marino has its own coinage and 
postage stamps, but Italian and Vatican City cur- 
rency are in general use. There is no public debt. 


treaty of 
Marino is red a Grand Council of 
Rigen e : Satie vote, two of whom 


of six months. It has the only Communist-con- 
trolled government in Europe outside the Iron 
Curtain. It maintains a militia of 900. 


Spain 
ESTADO ESPANOL 


Capital: Madrid. Area: 195,504 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1955): 28,976,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-yellow-red, with coat of arms 
in center bar. Monetary unit: Peseta (c. U.S. 
2.56c). 

Descriptive. Spain, a nominal monarchy, occu- 
pies the entire Iberian peninsula Western 
Europe, except for Portugal. It is bounded on the 
West by Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
North by France and the Bay of Biscay, the Pyre- 
nees separating it from France; on the East and 
South by the Atlantic and the Mediterranean Sea, 
the British fortified station of Gibraltar being at 
the southernmost tip, at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 

The interior is a high inclosed plateau traversed 
east and west by mountain ranges and deficient 
in rainfall. ‘ 

The Balearic Islands in the western Mediterra- 
nean, 1,935 sq. mi., Dop- (1952) 424,707, are a prov- 
ince of Spain; they include Majorca (Mallorca), 
with the capital, Palma; Minorca, Cabrera, Iviza 
and Formentera. The Canary Islands, 2,807 sq. 
mi., in the Atlantic, west of the African colony 
of Rio de Oro, pop. (1952) 557,511, also are 
provinces and include the islands of Tenerife, 
Palma, Gomera, Hierro, Grand Canary, Fuerteven- 
tura and Lazarote, with Las Palmas and Santa 
Cruz thriving ports. Ceuta, a fortified post in 
Africa, opposite Gibraltar, is in Cadiz province. 

Resources and Industries. Only about one-third 
of the land is cultivable, the remainder being arid 
or mountainous, and farm mechanization is low. 
United States aid is increasing output, use of 
irrigation and modern methods. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Tobacco, cotton, and 
rice are also grown. Wine-making is important. 
Spain possesses an abundance of minerals, iron, 
copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, sul- 
phate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

Spain has considerable manufactures in cotton 
and woolen goods, paper, automobiles, cork and 
cement. Sardines, tuna fish and cod are most 
important fish catches. American tourists are in- 
creasing. Steel output was expected to reach 
200,000 metric tons by 1958. Coal production is 
more than 10,000,000 tons annually. 

The merchant marine is being expanded, with a 
present shipyard production capacity of 150,000 
tons per year. Spain’s 8,180 mi. of railroads are 
being modernized through a $550,000,000 program. 

History and Government. Since Roman times 
Spain has had a major part in the political, 
religious and cultural fortumes of Europe. It was 
settled by Iberians, Basques and Celts, partly 
overrun by Carthaginian armies, conquered by 
Rome under Scipio Africanus c. 200 B.C. The 
Germanic Visigoths; in power by the 5th century 
A.D., adopted Christianity but by 711 A.D. lost to 
the Islamic invasion from Africa. The Christian 
reconquest from the north led to a Spanish na- 
tional movement under the Cid Campeador (Lord 
Champion) d. 1099 A.D. In 1469 the kingdoms of 
Aragon and Castile were united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand II and Isabella I, and the Moors 
driven out by the fall of the kingdom of Granada, 
1492. Spain became the bulwark of Roman Catholi- 
cism and Jews, Moors and unbelievers were 
forcibly converted or expelled. 

With the discovery of America for Spain by 
Columbus, 1492, and the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortes, Peru by Pizzaro and other expeditions, 
Spain became a great colonial empire. Under 
Charles V. also Holy Roman Emperor, (1519-1556) 
it moved into Italy and the Netherlands. Under 
Philip II it led the Counter Reformation. But the 
Spanish Armada failed to subdue England (1588), 
the French became a military power and the 
Netherlands were lost. Napoleon briefly dominated 
Spain in the early 19th century; afterward Spain 
was by turns an absolute monarchy, a constitu- 
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monarchy, a republic and a constitutional 


“monarchy. There was a growth of anticlericalism 


and socialism, an anarchistic revolt and a rising 
in Spanish Morocco. Primo de Rivera became 
dictator in 1923; when Alfonso XIII revoked the 
dictatorship, 1930, the subsequent elections were 
so strongly antimonarchist that he abdicated, Apr. 
14, 1931. A republic was proclaimed, under which 
large estates were broken up, religious orders 
dissolved, Jesuits expelled, church and state sep- 
arated, schools secularized. In 1936 an election 
gave the Cortes a strong Popular Front (leftist) 
majority and-chose Manuel Azana President. 

___Army officers in Morocco, forming a conservative 
core, began a mutiny against the government July 


* 19, 1936, under Francisco Franco (b. Dec. 14, 1892). 


They established a provisional govt. at Burgos. 
In a destructive 3-yr. war, in which 1,000,000 are 
Said to have died, Franco received help from the 
fascist governments of Italy and Germany, while 
the Soviet Union and Mexico were active on behalf 
of the republic. About 600 Americans with leftist 
sympathies served in the Abraham Lincoln brigade. 
War ended when Madrid fell to Franco Mar. 28, 
1939. On Apr. 1, 1939 the U. S. recognized -Franco’s 
government. 

Franco was named caudillo, or leader of the 
empire, Chief of State, Commander in Chief, Prime 
Minister and head of the Falange party. The 
Cortes was reestablished July 1942, with elected, 
appointed and ex officio members. Franco estab- 
lished a Regency Council; in the event he resigns 
or is incapacitated it_may by a two-thirds vote 
propose a king to the Cortes, which must have a 
two-thirds majority for a candidate. The law of 
succession was approved by a referendum. Juan 
Carlos, eldest son of the pretender, Don Juan, is 
consideted a likely choice. 

Spain was neutral in World War II, and its 
relations with fascist countries and_ repressive 
measures led it to be excluded from UN in 1946. 
The U. S., France and Britain recommended the 
withdrawal of Franco and suppression of the 
Falange and the major powers, except Argentina, 
withdrew their ambassadors. On the initiative of 
the Latin American countries and the Arab League 
the General Assembly, UN, reversed its ruling; 
Spain was admitted to organizations and obtained 
loans from the Export-Import Bank. In 1951 the 
U. S. and Spain exchanged ambassadors. The 
cold war made Spain and its well trained army a 
bulwark against communism and led to the lease 
of airbases by the U.S. It was admitted to the 
UN in 1955. 

Education and Religion. Franco reestablished 
Catholicism as the state religion and state and 
church cooperate in appointing priests, who are 
paid by the state. Civil marriages contracted with 
non-Catholics were legalized June 18, 1955. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free. A stringent 
campaign to eliminate illiteracy (25%) was begun 
in 1955. There are 12 universities. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory for 
two years. The Army has numerous divisions and 
the military forces get about one-third of the 
annual budget. The Navy has chiefly destroyers 
and smaller vessels and a personnel of about 
40,000. The Air Force is independent. Under a 
10-year defense agreement with the United States 
signed Sept. 26, 1953, Spain receives arms and 
economic aid; in turn it permits use of air and 
naval bases on Spanish soil. 


SPANISH COLONIES 


Spanish Guinea, in Africa, comprises Fernando 
Po and several smaller islands, and Continental 
Guinea, with a total area of 10,852 sa. mi. and 
population (1950) of 198,663. The products in- 
clude cocoa, gold, coffee, wood and wool. Capital: 
Santa Isabel. 

Spanish Sahara includes the zones of Rio de 
Oro, 73,362 sq. mi., and Sekia el Hamra, 32,047 


sq. mi. 
Sudan 
FORMER ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Capital: Khartoum, Area: 967,500 square miles. 
Population (goyt. est. 1954): 8,971,720. Monetary 
unit: Egyptian pound (U. S. $2.87). 

Descriptive. The Sudan, former Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium proclaimed independent Jan. 1, 1956, 
is bounded by Libya and Egypt on the North, the 
Red Sea and Eritrea and Hthiopia on the East, 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on the 
South, and French Equatorial Africa and Libya 
on the West, 

The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the West, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 


by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
has large areas of fertility, including the rain- 
lands of Kassaia and Bokar, the Gezira plain and 
the pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and 
the southern equatorial belt where the soil is 
richest and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows North through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun-=- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows Northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter 
Egypt at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles 
south of Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. 

Resources and Industries. The Sudan has cop- 
per, gold, iron, salt and other untapped mineral 
resources. The country is the principal source of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic. Cotton is grown 
extensively. Other important products are sesame, 
senna leaves and pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides 
and skins, mahogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory), 
chillies, semn (ghee), melon-seeds, beans, corn, 
trochus and mother of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, 
ivory and gold. The staple food of the inhabitants 
is dura (great millet), Part of the Sudan is in- 
eluded in a vast British hydroelectric program. 

History and Government. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion, 1884-85, culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
in 1885, forced the Egyptian Government to with- 
draw from the Sudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa 
on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
frontier ports. The Dervish misrule that followed 
was overthrown by Lord Kitchener with an Anglo- 
Egyptian army at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. A 
treaty between Egypt and Britain, 1899, and later 
acts, provided for a governor appointed by Egypt 
with consent of Britain. A constitution, 1948, pro- 
vided for an executive council composed equally 
of British and Sudanese, a legislative assembly 
partiy elective. 

In October, 1951, the Egyptian Parliament abro- 
gated its 1899 and 1936 treaties with Great Britain, 
and amended the constitution, Oct. 16, to provide 
for a separate Sudanese constitution. 

A compromise agreement was signed in Cairo 
Feb. 12, 1953, providing for liquidation of the dual 
administration and determination by the Sudan- 
ese on either union with Egypt or complete inde- 
pendence. Authority during the three-year transi- 
tion. was vested in the British Governor-General 
anda five-man commission. Sudan voted for com-~ 
plete independence by a resolution of the House 
of Representatives Dec. 19, 1955, effective Jan. 1, 
1956, and provided for a constituent assembly and 
new parliament. 


Premier: Abdullah Khalil, Umma (Nationalist) 
party, elected July 5, 1956. 
Education and Religion. Sudanese inhabitants 


are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 
medans. The educational system in the North is 
directed mainly by the government and in the 
South by church missions. 

Defense. Sudan has its own defensive force. 


Sweden 
KONUNGARIKET SVERIGE 

Capital: Stockholm. Area: 173,378 square miles. 
Population (govt. est., 1956): 7,290,112. Flag: ex- 
tended yellow cross on medium blue field. Mone- 
tary unit: Krona; pl. kronor (U.S. 19.33c). 

Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern and 
largest part of the Scandinavian peninsula in 
Northwest Europe. Its greatest North-South 
length is 977 miles; greatest width 311 miles. 
Sweden is separated from Norway on the West by 
the Kélen (or Kjélen) mountain range, and from 
Finland on the Hast by the Baltic Sea except in 
the North where the two meet along the Tornea 
River. The Baltic Sea also separates it from the 
Baltic States, Poland and Germany on the South- 
east and South and the Kattegat from Denmark 
on the Southwest. 

Resources and Industries. Although of broken, 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
productive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. Of 
Sweden’s total area, 9.1% is cultivated, 2.5% pas- 
ture, and 54.5% forests. About one-third is un- 
reclaimable. 

Many industries flourish in Sweden, whose main 
natural resources are forests, iron ore and water 
power. Coal and oil have to be imported. Industry 
employs 41% of the working population, agricul- 
ture 20%. 

The mining industry is extensive. Swedish steel 
is of especial value for tool making. Mining and 
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textiles, 100,000. 

Water power resources eventually may reach 
80 billion kilowatt hours per year. In 1954, 23.7 
billion kwh were produced and output is scheduled 
to reach 36 billion kwh in 1960. Work was begun 
in 1953 on the Stornorrforsen hydroelectric plant, 
on the Ume River, which will have three to 
four generating sets with capacities of 130,000 
kwh each. 

Over 90% of the economy is in private hands; 
the government holds a large interest in water 
power production and runs the railways. 

Shipping is privately operated and not subsi- 
dized. The merchant marine had a gross ton- 
mage of 2,817,566 tons Jan. 1, 1956. . 

Consumer cooperatives are in extensive opera- 
tion, with more than 1,070,000 members served 
by 8,077 stores in 1954. Cooperatives also are im- 
portant in agriculture and housing. 

About one-fifth of the national product is based 
on foreign trade. Sweden exports more iron ore 
than any other country and vies with Canada in 
wood pulp. About two-fifths of the exports come 
from pulp, lumber, paper and other forestry prod- 
ucts. Other important products are steel, ships, 
airplanes, ball bearings, textiles, electrical goods. 
Chief agricultural products are cheese and butter. 

Foreign trade (in kronor): 


Imports Exports 
1953 8,161,000,000 7,645,000,000 
1954 9,174,N00,000 8,220,000,000 
1955 10,297,000,000 8,949,000,000 


History and Government. Sweden is a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The Riksdag (Parliament) has 
two chambers, the first of 150 members elected for 
eight years, and the second of 230 members, elected 
for four. All men and women over 21 are entitled 
to suffrage. 

The King is.-Gustav VI Adolf, former Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882), who suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his father, 
Gustav V, Oct. 29, 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8, 
1907). The King married (June 15, 1905) Princess 
Margaret (died May 1, 1920), daughter of the 
Duke of Connaught and granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. He has three living sons, two of them 
commoners through marriage, and one daughter, 
Queen Ingrid of Denmark. One son, Gustav Adolf, 
was killed in an airplane accident Jan. 26, 1947 
and his son, Prince Carl Gustaf (born 1946), be- 
came heir apparent. The King’s second wife (mar- 
ried Noy. 3, 1923) was Lady Louise Mountbatten, 
now Queen Louise. 

A coalition of Social Democrats and Agrarians 
on Oct. 1, 1951, succeeded the Social Democratic- 
Labor cabinet, in power since 1945. 

The Prime Minister is Tage Erlander, 
Democrat, appointed Oct. 9, 1946. 

Under tax reforms instituted in 1952, a ceiling of 
65% was set on income taxes; 80% on govern- 
ment and municipal taxes combined. About 10% 
of the national income is redistributed for social 
welfare. Its welfare system, already advanced, 
was expanded effective Jan. 1, 1955, to include 
general health insurance. 

Sweden is a member with Denmark, Norway and 
Iceland of the Nerdic Council, estab. Feb., 1953, 
an advisory body made up of delegates from par- 
liaments, which discusses Scandinavian issues, 
such as patent rights, passports, economic de- 
velopment and capital investments for mutual 
advantages. 

Education and Religion. The population is very 
homogenous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Germanic family, except about 30,000 
Finns and 6,500 Lapps. Most of the people are 
Lutheran Protestant, which is the state religion. 
Religious laws were liberalized, effective Jan. 1, 
1953, Education is compulsory. There are state 
universities at Uppsala (founded 1477), Lund, and 
Goteborg, and others. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 47. A first 10-month 
training period is followed by three one-month 
repetitions. There is an army of approximately 
600,000, plus a voluntary Home Guard of 100,000. 
The air force of 16 groups is fourth largest in the 
world, after the U.S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain. It 
has 50 combat squadrons and 1,200 planes, in- 
cluding Swedish-built jets. The Navy has received 
two heavy cruisers, 20 destroyers and 26 subma- 
rines since the beginning of World War II. The 
Riksdag authorized, Feb. 1952, 46 new units, in- 
cluding destroyers, submarines and other light 
units. Completion is expected by 1961. 

The coast artillery is largely dug into atom- 


Social 


Switzerland 


SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 


Capital: Berne. Area: 15,944 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1955): 4,978,000. Flag: white cross on 
red ground. Monetary unit: France (U.S. 23.34c). 

Descriptive. Switzerland, in Central ae 
bounded on the West by France, the North by 
Germany, the East by Austria and Italy, and the 
South by Italy. 

The Alps constitute 61%, the midlands 27%, and 
the Jura 12% of Switzerland. The Alps constitute 
the most imposing mountains in the world. In the 
Swiss Alps there are no fewer than 70 peaks with 
an altitude ranging from 10,000 feet to approxi- 
mately 15,000. Swiss lakes famous for their beauty 
are Lake Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Wallen- 
see, Brienz, Thoune,. Lucerne, Geneva, Neuchatel, 
Bienne, and Constance. The rivers Rhine, 
Rhone and feeders of the Danube originate here. 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basel, Berne, Gene- 
va, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 

Resources and Industries. Dairy products form 
the chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, 
pigs, fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and 
potatoes. The country’ is famous for its wine and 
cheese. Salt is the principal mineral. Watchmak- 
ing, machinery, metals and precision instruments 
are important manufactures; also silk, wool and 
cotton articles; electrical products, iron and steel 
Products; industrial chemicals, clothing, perfumes, 
and pharmaceuticals. 

Switzerland’s abundant water power is exploited 
by more than 60 hydroelectric plants. 

History and Government. Switzerland, the Hel- 
vetia of ancient times, is a confederation of 22 
cantons, three of which once (1291) were mem- 
bers of a defensive league and later were joined 
by other districts. In 1648 the Swiss Confedera- 
tion obtained its independence from the Holy 
Roman Empire. Three of the cantons are sub- 
divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution of May 29, 1874, with large powers of 
local control retained by each canton. The national 
authority vests in a parliament of two chambers, 
a “‘Standerat’’ or State Council to which each 
canton sends two members. The lower house, Na- 
tionalrat or National Council, has 196 members, 
one representative to each 24,000 population. 

Executive power is vested in the Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council) of seven members. 

The President serves for one year and is suc- 
ceeded by the Vice President. In 1956 the President 
was Dr. Markus Feldmann; Vice President, Dr. 
Hans Streuli. 

Switzerland enters into no militar 
is not a member of the UN or North Atlantic 
Treaty Alliance. It is, however, a member of 
various international agencies of the UN, such as 
the International Labor Org., World Health Org., 
and supports the ECA work but is not a bene- 
ficiary, 

The international Committee of the Red Cross 
has hq. in Geneva, and the International Postal 
Union in Berne. 

Education and Religion. Primary education has 
been free and compulsory since 1874, There are 
seven universities; the oldest is Basle, founded in 
1460. Swiss German dialects are spoken by a major- 
ity of the people in 16 of the cantons; other 
national languages are French, Italian, and Ro- 
mansch, 

There is complete freedom of worship. Of the 
population 56.3% are Reformed Protestants, 41.6% 
Roman Catholics. 

Defense. Service in the national militia is com- 
pulsory; liability extends from 19 to 60 years. 


Syria 
AL-JAMHOURIYA AS-SOURIYA 


Capital: Damascus. Area: 72,234 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1955): 3,906,000. Flag: three- 
horizontal bars, green-white-black, with three red 
stars on white bar. Monetary unit: Syrian pound 
(Official rate—U.S. 45.25c). 

Descriptive. Syria is a republic in the Middle 
East, bounded on the North by Turkey, on the East 
by Iraq, on the South by Hashemite Jordan and 
Israel, and on the West by Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is traversed by the Orontes and 
Euphrates Rivers. Latakia is the chief seaport. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral wealth is 


alliance and 


footwear and brasswares. 
In 1955 a $530,000,000, five-year development 
program was outlined by a World Bank team, to 
be largely financed by Syria. . 
and Government. One of the world’s 
most ancient lands, the State (later Republic) of 
Syria was formed from the former Turkish Em-~- 
‘pire Sanjaks (districts) of Damascus. Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor, Latakia, the Hauran 
and Jebel Druse, Syria was made an independent 
State by the Treaty of Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, 
and divided into the States of Syria and Greater 
" Lebanon Sept. 1, 1920. Both were administered 
“under a French mandate 1920-1941. 
Syria was proclaimed a Republic by the occupy- 
ing French authorities Sept. 16, 1941. An agree- 
ment signed Dec. 27, 1943 transferred nearly all 
powers hitherto exercised by France to the respec- 
tive Syrian and Lebanese governments, effective 
Jan. 1, 1944. All foreign troops subsequently with- 
drawn April 17, 1946. 
Syria is a member of the United Nations, and 
became a member of the Arab League by a pact 
Signed in Cairo March 22, 1945. 
President: Shukri al-Kuwatly, elected by 
Parliament, Aug. 18, 1955, effective Sept. 6. 
Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed mainly of Sunni Moslems but there is a 
Jarge number of Christians. Arabic is the official 
language. There is about a score of Arabic news- 
papers published in Damascus. There is a public 
education system, also a number of private and 
foreign schools. There is a Syrian University in 
Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa and an engineering college in Aleppo. 
Defense. The army consists of approx. 25,000 
men, plus 10,000 recruits, the gendarmerie of 
4,000, and others. There is a small air force and 


navy. - 7 
Thailand (Siam) 
PRADES THAL; MUANG-THAI 
Capital: Bangkok. Area: 200,148 sq. mi. Pop- 
uation (UN est. 1955): 20,300,000. Flag: hori- 


zontal stripes, red-white-blue-white-red, the blue 
double width of others. Monetary unit: Baht 
(Tica) (U.S. 4.849¢). 

Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monarchy, 
is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma on 
the Northwest and West; Laos on the North 
and East, Cambodia on the Southeast, and the 
Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the China 
Sea, on the South and East. It also occupies the 
neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. It is of rolling topography with 
large areas benefiting from irrigation. 

The government voted July 20, 1948 to change 
the English name of the country to Thailand. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city.. Don Muang airfield, Bangkok, is 
one-of the largest and most modern in Southeast 
Asia, served by leading international airlines. The 
Port of Bangkok, through which passes about 
80% of Thailand’s imports and well over half 
its exports, lies approximately 25 miles inland 
from the sea on the Menam Chao Phraya. The 
port was opened to ocean-going vessels in 1954 
after modernization and dredging. 

Resources and Industries. There are many large 
forests, teakwood being an important article of ex- 
port. Agriculture occuplies 91% of the population. 

Mineral resources include coal, tin, iron, man- 
ganese, tungsten, antimony and mercury. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported, accounting for 50% 
of total foreign exchange earnings. Other im- 
portant exports are tin, rubber, teak and tungsten. 
Coconuts, tobacco, pepper and cotton are pro- 
duced in quantity. 

Royal State Railways have 2,000 miles of meter- 
gauge lines radiating from Bangkok to outer points. 
A modern highway system, including links to Ma- 
laya, Burma, Laos and Cambodia, is being built 
with United States assistance. : 

History and Government. Siam, an ancient 
monarchy, noted for picturesque architecture and 
underwent a bloodless revolution in 


eantry, 
roa2., King Prajadhipok, a liberal, signed a new 
constitution, establishing a limited monarchy, but 


he refused to sign a measure abdicating the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was suc- 


. 
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ceeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda, who 
found. dead of s billet wound, Jiine 9; 1046; aud 
the legislature named his brother, Prince Phumi- 


on, Mar. 8. 
provides for a unicameral National Assembly 
246 members, half elected and half appointed. 

The Prerier is Field Marshal P. Pibulsonggram, 
member of the Executive Council, a military junta. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between 8 and 15. There are 5 universities, 31 
training colleges and many vocational schoois. The 
language is Thai, an Indo-Chinese monosyllabic 
branch. Buddhism is the principal religion. 

Defense. Of Thailand’s total armed forces of 
85,000, the militarized police force comprises 40,- 
000; army about 30,000; air force 4,000. The Navy 
has 45 small ships and 8,000 personnel. 

Tunisia 
TUNISIE; AFRIKIYA 

Capital: Tunis. Area: 48,313 square miles. u- 
lation (est. 1955): 3,700,000. 7 

Descriptive. Tunisia, former French protectorate 
and proclaimed a sovereign state in 1956, is situ- 
ated on the northern coast of Africa, with the 
Mediterranean Sea on the North and East, Libya 
on the Southeast, the Sahara Desert on the South, 
and Algeria (French) on the West. The native 
population is composed of Arabs and Berbers. 

Resources and Industries. The chief industry is 
agriculture and the fertile soils produce an abun- 
dance of wheat, barley, oats, dlives, grapes, dates, 
almonds, oranges, alfa grass, henna and cork. 
Lead, iron, phosphate and zine are the most 
important minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil and minerais are principal exports. 

History and Government. A former Barbary 
state under the suzerainty of Turkey, Tunisia be- 
came a protectorate of France under a treaty 
signed May 12, 1881, after France sent a military 
force to combat the raiding Khroumer tribes. After 
receiving increasing measures of self-government 
since 1947, an agreement signed June 3, 1955, ap- 
proved Aug. 4, provided for extensive internal 
sovereignty and an elected assembly. This was fol- 
lowed by an agreement, Mar. 20, 1956, granting 
full independence and providing for interde- 
pendence with France in the French Union, and 
creation of a national army. 

A constituent assembly, elected Mar. 25, 1956. 
chose a government headed by Habib Bourguiba 
of the dominant Neo-Destour party, named Premier 
Apr. 10. The new constitution, adopted by the 
assembly, Apr. 13, vested sovereignty in the peo- 
ple, ignoring the titular ruler, Mohammed el 
Amin, Bey of Tunis. 

Education and Religion. The majority of the 
population is Moslem; Europeans number about 
250,000, Jews 80,000. Fifty percent is under age 
20; estimated birth rate: 40 per 1,000; death rate, 
15 per 1,000. Arabic is the national and official 
language. School enrollment in 1954 was 264,530 
with 8,400 teachers. The Institute of Advanced 
Studies in Tunis is under patronage of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 


Turkey 
TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI 


Capital: Ankara. Area: 296,185 sq. mi. Population 
(census, 1955): 24,111,778. Flag: white crescent 
and white five-pointed star on red field. Monetary 
unit: Lira (of 100 piastres) (U.S. 35.71c). 

Descriptive. Turkey, a republic since 1923, oc- 
cupied territory in Europe and Asia. Turkey in 
Europe is bounded on the west by Bulgaria, Greece 
and the Aegean Sea, on east and north by the 
Black Sea. It is separated from Turkey in Asia 
by the narrow Bosporus at Istanbul, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Dardanelles (Hellespont) at the 
west end, 47 mi. long, 1 to 4 mi. wide. Turkey in 
Asia is bounded on the west by the Aegean Sea, 
on the south by the Aegean, Mediterranean, Syria 
and Iraq; on the north by the Black Sea; on the 
east by the Black Sea, the USSR and Iran. The 
Greek island of Cyprus lies directly south of 
Turkey in the Mediterranean. Turkey in Asia 
has the bulk of the nation’s area—about 296,077 
sq. mi., and 90% of the population. 

Certral Turkey is a great plateau, with 
hot dry summers and cold winters with snow re- 
maining until May. High mountains ring the pla- 
teau to the South, North and East. More than 20 
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Great Britain in 1955 (Baghdad Pact), which 

: ~African 
te Bandung ‘Turkey joined Pakistan and Iran in 


supporting NATO as necessary to security against 
communism. 


peaks top 10,000 ft. Fertile portions are in the 
South along the Aegean coast. 

Izmir (ancient Smyrna) is the principal export 
outlet. Ports on the Black Sea under development 
include Samsun, Trebizond (classical Trapezus), 
Sinop, Amasra, and Eregli. Istanbul is served by 
leading international airlines. The Istanbul Hilton 
hotel opened in June, 1955. 

Baeces and Industries. Nearly 75% of Turkey’s 
population derive their income from agriculture, 
the products including tobacco, (more than 250,- 
000,000 Ibs. annually), cereals, olives and olive 
oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of almost 
all varieties, sugar, opium and gums. About 20 
million acres are in forests. 

There are large, relatively undeveloped deposits 
of coal, iron, copper, petroleum, and chrome (Tur- 
key is world’s largest producer of chrome). Other 
minerals include manganese, lead, zinc, antimony, 
silver, mercury, sulphur, molybdenum,. magnesite 
and asbestos. Turkey denationalized its petroleum 
resources March 7, 1954, and offered incentives for 
development by foreign companies. 

Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and woolen 
yarn, and cloth, iron and steel, cement, paper, and 
bottles and other glassware. The country has the 
largest arms industry in the Middle East, most of 
production coming from the state-owned Mechani- 
cal and Chemical Industries, Inc. Many American 
enterprises flourish. 

Hydroelectric power stations are being built to 
service the expanding industry. Seyhan Dam and 
power project, opened April 9, 1956, costing $50,- 
000,000, generates 284 million kwh annually. 

Index of industrial’ production (1948—100) went 
to 157.1 in 1954 and 177 for first 9 months of 1955. 

History and Government. Up to the beginning 
of World War I, Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, 
included European Turkey, Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and parts of 
Armenia, also groups of islands in the Aegean Sea. 
The areas of the Turkish Empire, as late as 1916, 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 population. See Rulers of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Uncer the Treaty of Sevres Aug. 10, 1920, 
divisions of territory were made and a neutral zone 
was set. up on either shore of the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus. 

The republic was declared Oct. 29, 1923, .with 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk its first President. In 1924 
the Caliphate was abolished. (Caliph was the spir- 
itual leader of Islam.) 

European powers signatory to the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne agreed, July 30, 1936, to the Montreux Con- 
vention which permitted Turkey to refortify the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus and to close them if 
threatened by aggression, but permitted free pas- 
sage through the straits for merchant vessels in 
peace or war. Turkey has refused to confer with 
USSR on revision of this pact. 

The constitution closely resembles that of the 
United States, guaranteeing basic individual 
rights. It provides for a single National Assembly 
of Deputies of 1 representative to every 40,000, 
elected by men and women over 22 with secret 
ballot, The President is elected by the Assembly 
from among their number. 

In the elections of May 2, 1954, the Democratic 
party remained in power, winning 504 of the 541 
seats in the Assembly. The President is Celal 
Bayar (born 1884), elected in 1950, reelected 
1954. Prime Minister: Adnan Menderes (born 
1899), appointed 1950. 

ECA and the International Bank have supported 
public works in Turkey. It is a member of the 
UN, Council of Europe and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Communism is outlawed. 

Education and Religion. Church and State now 
are separated. About 98% of the Turkish popula- 
tion is Moslem. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 12, and optional, but 
free, through the university. There are primary, 
intermediate, secondary and vocational schools, 
and universities in Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. 
Another is under way with cooperation of Uniy. 
of Nebraska. Robert College founded 1865, is oldest 
American college abroad. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory; the Air 
Force has been strengthened and the Navy is under 
reorganization. It supplies a large ground force 
to NATO. 

Turkey is a member, with Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia, of a Balkan defense group by a treaty 
signed-in Ankara, Feb. 27, 1953, and a 20-year 
military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. It also concluded 
pacts with Pakistan in 1954, and one with Iraq and 


Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics 


SOYUZ SOVYETSKIKH 
SOTSIALISTICHESKIKH RESPUBLIK 
(Formerly Russian Empire) 


Capital: Moscow. Area (govt. est. 1956): 7,877,- 
598 sq. mi. Population (govt. est. 1956): 200,- 
200,000. Figg: red ground with goid hammer-and- 
sickle beluw five-pointed gold star in upper corner 
nearest staff. Monetary unit: Ruble (c. U.S. 25c). 

Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in area the largest country in the world— 
stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. It occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Europe, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
On the South it is bounded by Rumania, the Black 
Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Korea, In the far Northeast 
the Bering Strait separates it from Alaska. 

The vast territory of the USSR, one sixth of 
the earth’s land surface, contains every phase of 
climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a varied 
topography. The European portion is a vast low 
plain with the Ural mountains on its eastern edge, 
the Crimean and Caucasian mountains on the 
South and Southeast. The Urals, separating the 
European from the Asiatic portions of the country, 
stretch north and south for 2,500 miles. The 
Asiatic portion. of the USSR also consists largely 
of an immense plain, with mountain ranges on its 
eastern and southern borders. 

The rivers in the European section include the 
Dnieper, flowing into the Black Sea, the Volga and 
the Ural, flowing into the Caspian Sea, the Don 
into the Sea of Azov; the Western Dvina into the 
Baltic and the Northern Dvina into the White Sea. 
The Asiatic section is drained by three great rivers, 
the Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena, eacn over 2,500 
miles long, which flow across Siberia into the 
Arctic Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
the South, including the Amur, which flows into 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Caspian Sea, of which the south end is 
in Iran, is the largest salt inland sea (169,383 sq. 
mi.) Others are Aral Sea (26,166 sq. mi.), Lake 
Baykal (13,197 sq. mi.), Lake Balkhash (7,115 
sq. mi.), Lake Ladoga (7,000 sq. mi.). 

The capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
cient citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve.center 
of the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River. is the second largest city. 
Kiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
S. S. R., is the industrial center of the South. 
The Crimea is the vacationland and the highway 
from Sevastopol winds past Yalta, Mischor, Mas- 
sandra and other health resorts along the Black 
Sea. There are 1,531 towns and 2,454 settlements 
of an urban type. 


EXPANSION OF THE USSR 


The expansion of the USSR was the result 
of numerous miiltary and diplomatic actions, which 
added greatly to its area and approx. 22,500,000 
population. In Sept., 1939, the Soviet Union de- 
nounced its treaties with Poland, invaded its ter- 
ritory and divided Poland with Germany, approxi- 
mately the eastern two-thirds going to the Soviet 
Union. A large part of this domain had been Rus- 
sian imperial territory ever since the Polish king- 
dom was divided among Russia, Austria and 
Prussia in 1795. When the Polish republic was re- 
constructed after World War II, the USSR retained 
about 69,860 sq. miles, with est. pop. of 12,775,000. 

The USSR occupied and incorporated the re- 
publics of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, former 
Russian imperial territory recognized as inde- 
pendent after the first World War. The Soviet 
Union defeated Finland twice (1939-1944), exact- 
ing large reparations and the cession of the Pet- 
samo (Pechora) region, incorporating it in the 
Karelo-Fnnish S.R., (now itself part of the 
R.S.F.S.R.). Finland, from 1809 to 1917, was a 
grand duchy of the Russian empire. These Baltic 
lands added over 6,000,000 population. 

In 1944 the Tuvinian People’s Republic in Outer 
Mongolia, at one time a Russian protectorate, was 
made a part of the central Russian Soviet Federal 
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Socialist Republic; its area was given as 64,000 sq. 
miles, pop. about 65,000. 

Subcarpathian Ruthenia was taken over in 1945 
and united with the Ukrainian S. S. R. This region 
was a part of Hungary until 1918; then it was 
made part of Czechoslovakia; in 1939 it was re- 
occupied by Hungary; in 1944 it was taken by the 
Soviet Union and by agreement at the Potsdam 
Conference of Stalin, Truman and Churchill it was 
ceded to the Soviet Union, The Czech residents 
were allowed to transfer to Czechoslovakia if they 
wished. Pre-war pop. est. 800,000, 63% Ukrainian. 
The Soviet Union also took over Moldavia and most 
of Bessarabia. 

The Potsdam Conference also approved the trans- 
fer to the Soviet Union of most of East Prussia, in- 
cluding the Baltic port of Koenigsberg and about 
7,000 sa. miles east of it; the southern part going 
to Poland. Koenigsberg was renamed Kaliningrad. 

By the terms of the Yalta agreement, between 
Stalin, Churchill and President Roosevelt, the 
Soviet Union, upon entering the war against Japan 
three months after Germany’s surrender, would 
establish its title to the Kurile islands and the 
southern half of the island of Sakhalin. The 
Kuriles are 47 islands, area 3,944 sa. miles, pop. 
350,000, stretching from Japanese Hokkaido to 
Kamchatka peninsula. They were once important 
seal and otter hunting grounds. They were held by 
imperial Russia until 1875, when Japan acquired 
them. The southern half of Sakhalin was taken 
from Russia at the end of the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-05 and given to Japan by the Portsmouth 
Peace Conference. The island has forests and coal 
and covers 13,030 sq. miles. 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

The USSR is a federation consisting of 15 
Union Republics, within certain of which are 
further subdivisions, such as Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Autonomous Regions and Na- 
tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics con- 
tain 17 Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics and 
nine Autonomous Regions; the largest Union Re- 
public, the R.S.F.S.R. has also 10 National Dis- 
tricts. The Union Republics are: 

The Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 74% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the West, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the North to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
The capital is Moscow. 

The Supreme Soviet voted July 16, 1956, to 
incorporate Karelo-Finnish Republic as an auton- 
omous republic within the R.S.F.S.R., reducing the 
federation by one to 15. It comprises territory 
ceded by Finland after World War II. The capital, 
Petrazovodsk, was founded in the 18th century by 
Peter the Great. Forests cover two-thirds of the 
area and the underground wealth includes non- 
ferrous metal and mineral deposits. 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the most 
densely populated of the constituent republics. It 
porders on the Black Sea, with Germany, Hungary 
and Rumania on the West and Southwest. The 
population is 80% Ukrainian, Capital: Kiev. The 
northern part of Bukovina was added to the 
Ukraine S. S. R. from Rumania in 1940. Carpatho- 
Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia), is a part of 
this republic. The Crimea, an oblast (province) of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
since 1945 and formerly an autonomous republic, 
was transferred to the Ukraine Feb. 27, 1954. 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donets Basin, industrial heart of the 
Union, the Ukraine has a huge storage of coal, 
iron and other metals. Here are produced 30% of 
the coal mined in the country, 50% of the pig iron, 
48% of the steel and 35% of the manganese. There 
are heavily developed chemical and dye industries 
and salt mines. 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
Russia), situated on the western border of the 
USSR, was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under the Czars, Byelorussia suffered greatly 
from periodical pogroms and from inter-racial 
struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a field for 
military operations. The racial composition is 
Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; others, Russians, 
Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital. 


The country is agricultural. Much of the land 
is marshy, but modern drainage methods have in- 
creased the arable area. Principal crops are flax, 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include agri- 
cultural machinery, woodworking, matches, linen, 
paper, leather, oil pressing, glass. 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku, the capi- 
tal, the most important oil fields in the USSR. 
Before the second world war it produced more than 
25,000,000 tons of oil a year. Its natural wealth 
includes deposits of pyrites, barites and fossil copal, 
as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, tin, vanadium 
and molybdenum. Establishment of large irriga- 
tion projects has made cotton growing important 
(high quality Egyptian-type cotton). A high-yield 
winter wheat also is grown. Three-fifths of the 
population are Azerbaijanians, a Turkish people. 

Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western part 
of Transcaucasia, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become increasingly important. Grain and wine 
grapes are grown. The capital is Tbilisi (Tiflis). 

Armenian 8. S. BR., with its capital in Erevan, 
depends largely on irrigation. Cotton and tobacco 
are widely grown. Copper and lead mining have 
been developed. The population is 85% Armenian. 

Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, most important 
economically of the Central Asia republics, con- 
tains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet Union. 
A high quality caracul fur is produced for export. 
Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, copper 
and oil. Capital: Tashkent. 

Turkmen Republic, in Central Asia produces 
cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mineral wealth in- 
cludes oil, coal, sulphur, barite, lime, gypsum. The 
Kara Kum desert occupies four-fifths of the terri- 
tory. Capital: Ashkhabad. 

Tadzhik S. S. R. (Tadzhikistan), formed from 
the former regions of Bokhara and Turkestan, was 
admitted as a constituent republic on Dec. 5, 
1929. Three-quarters of the population are Tad- 
zhiks, mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. 
Chief occupations are farming, horticulture and 
cattle breeding. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a 
variety of fruits are grown. Heavy industry, based 
on rich mineral deposits and hydroelectric power, 
has replaced handicraft. Stalinabad is the capital. 

Kazakh Socialist Soviet Republic extends from 
the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europe to 
the Altai mountains on the Chinese border. Mil- 
lions of acres of pasturage were converted to grain 
in 1953-54. It has vast deposits of coal, oil, iron, 
tin, copper, etc., and large quantities of non-fer- 
rous metals. Fish for its canning industry are 
caught in Lake Balkhash and the Caspian and 
Aral seas. The capital is Alma-Ata (Father of 
Apples), which has several motion picture studios. 
Karaganda and Balkhash are large new centers. 

Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic is located in 
the eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on the 
frontier of Sinkiang (Western China). The people, 
once nomadic, breed cattle and horses and grow 
tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar beets, Capital: Frunze. 

Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
southwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
plain between the Pruth and Dniester rivers. It 
was created from territory of the former Moldavian 
Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia. It is an 
agricultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 
plums, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water- 
melons and garden truck. Capital: Kishinev. 

Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the 
Baltic sea, is an agricultural region, where dairy 
cattle and hogs are bred. The capital is Vilnius 
(Vilna). The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic on 
the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga, has timber 
and peat resources estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. 
In addition to agricultural products it produces 
rubber goods, dyes, mineral fertilizers and glass- 
ware. The capital is Riga, on the Western Dvina 
river, The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic is 
located on the Baltic sea, between the gulfs of 
Riga and Finland. It has textiles, shipbuilding and 
railroad repair industries and its shale refining in- 
dustry is reported to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. Tallinn is the capital. These three 
Baltic states were overrun by both sides during 
World War I. Eventually Russian armies occu- 
pied them, the regular governments were dispos- 
sessed and Communist-dominated parliaments 
were elected on one-party tickets. 

POPULATION 

The Soviet government’s first statistical book 
published since 1939 listed the estimated USSR 
population (April 1956) at 200,200,000. Estimated 
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irth rate in 1956 was 25.6 per 1,000 compared with 

aL per 1,000 in ae jane ha ea numbered 
,200,000; urban, 87,000,000. 

he ered and populations of the constituent 

republics as of April 1956, according to the gov- 

ernment, are: 


est. 
Area, sq. mi. Pop. (1956) 


ublic 

ection lh ig 28 | eee 5,525,090 112,600,000 
+ Russia proper) 

fe vnitan Ss. 5. R. Benign 232,664 40,600,000 


Byelorussian S. S. R....... 80,154 8,000,000 
(White Russia) 


Armenian 8. 5S. R. .......- 11,506 1,600,000 
Georgian S. S. R. ........ 29,498 4,000, 

Azerbaijan S.S. R......... 33,089 3,400,000 
a SSR ee 156,640 7,300,000 
Turkmen S. 8. R. ........ 187,181 1,400,000 
Tadjikistan S.S.-R......... 54,826 1,800,000 
eneakibips is, Et, J. 0.2... 1,062,242 8,500,000 
Mearenizes: 9. Ra... 2... 76,718 1,900,000 
*Karelo-Finnish S. S. R... 68,819 600,000 
Moldavian S. S. R. ...... 13,050 2,700,000 
Lithuanian S. S. R. ...... 25,174 2,700,000 
Maiviah S00 S.52ts~ . 06.5... 24,903 2,000,000 
Estonian S. 8. R. ........ 17,413 1,100,000 
SESE ces lapses vs on kee 71,596,967 200,200,000 


*Now incorporated into the R. S. F. S. R. 


According to the census of 1939, the Russians 
formed 58.4% of the total population; the Ukrain- 
ians 16.6%; the Byelorussians 3.1%; the Uzbeks 
2.9%; the Tatars 2.5%. Five nationalities, the Kaz- 
akhs, Jews, Azerbaijanians, Georgians and Arme- 
nians, each comprised between 1 and 2%. 

All marriages must be registered; divorce is dis- 
couraged. State payments are made to mothers 
with the birth of the third child. Paternity suits 
have been abolished, but small state payments 
are provided for the children. A Soviet ban on 
marriages to foreigners, in force since 1947, was 
lifted Dec. 2, 1953. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The economic foundation of the USSR is the 
socialist system of economy and socialist owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of production. 
Socialist property exists in two forms: (1) State 
property; (2) Cooperative and collective farm 
property. State property includes the land, min- 
erals, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, 
water and air transport, banks, communications, 
large agricultural enterprises (Sovkhozy), munici- 
pal enterprises and the bulk of dwellings. 

The common enterprises of collective farms and 
cooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
and common buildings constitute the common, 
socialist property of the collective farms and co- 
operative organizations. Members of the Kolkhozy 
also have small plots of land attached to their 
dwellings for their own use. Peasants unwilling to 
enter a Kolkhoz may retain their individual farms, 
but are not allowed to exploit hired labor. Land 
occupied by collective farmers is secured to them 
in perpetuity as long as they use it in accordance 
with the law. A decree issued by the Presidium 
Aug. 29, 1948, gave citizens the right to buy or 
build dwellings of not more than 5 rooms. 

Large-scale amalgamation of the Kolkhozy into 
larger farm settlement units (Poselok) was begun 
early in 1950, reducing 252,000 collective farms to 
approx. 90,000 (1956), averaging 1,693 hectares 
each (Hectare—2.471 acres); 4,857 state farms, 
and 9,000 state tractor stations. 

The USSR ranks among the highest in mineral 
wealth, with immense surveyed reserves of iron 
ore, oil, peat, potash, calcium phosphate, coal, 
Manganese, phosphorites, and others. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


Civil aviation is controlled by Aeroflot, the gov- 
ernment-owned airline, one of the largest in the 
world. Its operations were described by its officials 
to Robert Hotz, editor of Aviation Week (New 
York), who accompanied the official party of Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff, USAF, to Mos- 
cow in June, 1956. Hotz reported that Aeroflot 
uses routes as extensive as those of Pan-American 
World Airways, with 900 Ilyushin twin-engine 
transports, at least 500 15-passenger DC-3 type 
LI-2s, and 10-passenger-Antonov Colts, in addi- 
tion to liaison and pest-control (spraying) planes. 
The line had in work new types of gas-turbine 
powered planes. Heaviest of these projects-was a 
Tupelov 4-jet long-range transport carrying 170 
and intended for international routes two years 
hence, but not yet tested; a TU-104 twin turbojet 
airliner, to carry 40 in the Moscow-Kabarovsk 
(Siberia) service; an Antonov twin jet turboprop 
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transport for cargo: an Ilyushin-18 4-engine ; 


24 helicopter, with twin engines and 8,800-lb. load 
fiying in the U. S. 
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any country to which it grants Soviet 
privileges. He said Soviet mail and cargo is now 
fiown to Los Angeles via Scandinavian Airline 
System (SAS), which uses the transpolar route. 
Aeroflot operates 4 planes nightly on a 32-hr. trip 
Moscow to Peking, with an 8-hr. rest at Irkutsk; 
8 weekly trips to Scandinavian ports (Helsinki, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen), and flights to Prague. 
Riga is a refueling stop. 


RAILROADS AND CANALS 


Railroads total more than 95,000 mi., of which 
30% is double-track. The sixth Five-Year plan is 
expected to add an additional 40,365 mi. Improved 
highways total over 220,000 mi. 

Waterways have been heavily canalized. The 63- 
mile canal running from Stalingrad to Kalach, 
joining the Don and Volga rivers, opened in 1952, 


.links the Baltic and White Seas with the Caspian, 


Black and Azov Seas. There is a vast canal system 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea. The 
Volga is used by fleets of modern diesel steamers 
and tanker barges. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Electric power output is growing rapidly and 
is expected to triple by 1965 to reach an estimated 
500 billion kwh. In 1955 it was estimated at 170 
billion kwh. Of many large hydroelectric develop- 
ments, four are under construction on the Volga 
river and its tributary, the Kama, including the 
world’s largest plant at Kuibyshev which will pro- 
duce nearly 2,000,000 kw. Others are the Stalingrad 
dam, north of the city of Stalingrad, 1,700,000 kw, 
Gorki, and Molotov. A fifth is planned at Chebok- 
sary. When the group is finished, the Volga will 
develop more power than any other river. 

A giant dam at Novosibirsk in western Siberia 
is one of a group planned to harness the Ob river 
system, and the government announced in August, 
1956, an agreement with Communist China to 
develop the Amur river basin, with vast potential. 


NEW FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


At the 20th Congress of the Communist Party, 
Feb. 25, 1956, it was reported that the fifth Five- 
Year plan (1951-1955) had fulfilled all major pro- 
duction goals. Increases over 1950 included: Indus- 
trial production, 85% (3.2 times as large as in 
1940); machine-building and metal-working, 220%; 
consumer goods, 76%; national income, 68%; real 
wages and salaries, 39%; real incomes of collective 
farmers, 50%. Capital investments during the five- 
year-period totaled 594 billion rubles. 

The sixth Plan (1956-1960), announced during 
the 20th Congress, called for a further expansion 
of industrial production by approximately 65% 
overall, with emphasis on ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, oil, coal, chemical industries, power sta- 
tions, machine tools, forge and stamping ma- 
chines, automation equipment and instruments. 
Planned 1960 individual goals and percentages of 
increase over the 1955 output: Iron, 53 million 
tons (159%);. steel, 68.3 mil. tons (151%); rolled 
metal, 52.7 mil. tons (152%); coal, 593 mil. tons 
(152%); oil, 135 mil. tons (191%); gas, 40,000 mil. 
cu. meters (388%); hydroelectric power, 59,000 
mil. kwh (255%). 

Atomic power stations are planned, with aggre- 
gate capacity of from 2 to 2.5 million kilowatts, 
primarily for areas without local fuel supplies. 

Production of vital materials (in 1,000 tons). 


Pig Iron Steel Coal Oil 
1013 Fe ectenete 4,200 4,230 29,100 9,200 
1940 xRaawns 15,000 18,300 166,000 31,000 
TORS Sree unen 33,000 45,000 391,000 71,000 
1960 (est.) .. 53,000 68,300 593,000 135,000 


The Union produces at least $140,000,000 worth 
of gold annually, or about 14% of the world total. 

Foreign trade is a state monopoly, conducted by 
about 21 import-export bureaus. Total value of 
trade: 1952, 20.8 billion rubles; 1953, 23 billion. 


GOVERNMENT 


The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 
9th century. In the 13th century the Mongols 
overran the country. It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan IV, the 
Terrible, was the first to be formally proclaimed 
Czar in 1547. Peter the Great (1682-1725), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 
pire. The abortive Revolution of 1905 demonstrated 
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- the insecurity of the regime and led to mild con- 
cessions. The Revolution of 1917 led to the end of 
the empire (Noy. 7). The first provisional demo- 
cratic government under Kerensky was in turn 
Touted by the extreme Bolshevists under Lenin. 
The first Soviet constitution was adopted in 1918 
for the R.S.F.S.R.; the USSR was formed in 
Dec., 1922, and the first Union constitution adopt- 
ed in 1923. A new constitution, usually called the 
Stalin constitution, was adopted Dec. 5, 1936. 

The 1936 constitution provides for universal 
direct suffrage with secret ballot. It was modified 
Feb. 1, 1944, to give each of the constituent repub- 
lics the right to have separate commissariats for 
defense and foreign affairs. Right of the repub- 
lics to withdraw from the Union was expressed 
in the 1936 constitution. 

The highest legislative authority is the Supreme 
Soviet, consisting of two chambers, the Soviet of 
the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. The 
first house is elected on the basis of one deputy 
for every 300,000 population; the second on the 
basis of 25 deputies from each Union republic, 11 
from each autonomous republic, 5 from each 
autonomous region, and one from each national 
district. The Supreme Soviet normally meets twice 
a year, serves for a four-year term and chooses 
the Council of Ministers which has broad adminis- 
trative powers between sessions’ of the Soviet. 

In single-slate elections to the Supreme Soviet, 
March 14, 1954, Communist and non-party candi- 
dates for the first house polled 120,479,249 votes 
out of 120,727,826 cast (99.79%). Candidates for 
the Soviet of Nationalities received 120,539,860 
votes (99.84% of the total). 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court, 
whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similar courts are elected 
within the constituent republics. The law courts 
of the R.S.F.S.R., which are exemplary of the 
other republics, are divided into People’s Courts 
and Special Courts, the latter including a Labor 
Section of the People’s Court, Rural Commissions, 
Arbitration Committees, Military Tribunals and 
Disciplinary Courts. 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power is the Council of Ministers (Premier 
and deputies) appointed by and theoretically re- 
sponsible to the Supreme Soviet. 

Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union 
Communist party, the only legal party. The high- 
est authority in the party is the party congress 
comprising about 1,500 elected representatives 
which normally meet once every four years to elect 
a central committee and other bureaus. Divisions 
of the Communist party. correspond to the territo- 
rial divisions of the state. According to the gov- 
ernment, the Communist party had 7,215,505 mem- 
bers in Feb. 1956. The Central Committee is the 
party’s directive body. It elects a presidium which 
makes party policy between Central Committee 
meetings, and a secretariat, the party’s chief 
executive body. 

A new expanded Central Committeé of 133 mem- 
bers and 122 alternates was elected at the 20th 
congress of the Communist Party, Feb. 25-27, 1956. 
The Committee reelected the current 11-member 
Presidium and mamed 5 new alternate members. 

Premier Stalin died Mar. 5, 1953. He was born 
Dec. 31, 1879 in. Gori, near Tiflis, Georgia, the 
son of a cobbler. His real name was Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili, but he was named 
Stalin (meaning man of steel) by Lenin. 

Georgi M. Malenkov was named Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers (Premier) and Nikita S. 
Khrushchev succeeded Stalin as First Secretary 
of the Central Committee. 

Malenkov resigned Feb. 8, 1955, confessing to 
inadequate leadership. He was succeeded by 
Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin. Premier Bulganin 
appointed Malenkov a deputy premier and Minister 
of Electric Power Stations, and Marshal Georgi 
K, Zhukov Minister of Defense, Feb. 9. The Com- 
munist party Secretariat, numbering eight, was 
headed by Khrushchev. 

A far reaching change of internal administra- 
tion and foreign policies was heralded Feb. 14 
when Secy. Khrushchev forcibly condemned the 
methods of Premier Stalin before the 20th Soviet 
Communist Party Congress in Moscow. He said 
Stalin developed a “cult of personality” that was 
alien to Marx-Lenin principles and a cruel one- 
man rule that subverted communist aims. Anastas 
I. Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier, and Malenkov 
followed with details..The-Congress endorsed the 
action of the leaders. Within the year the Soviet 
Union acted to encourage closer relations with 
socialist parties in other nations and extended 
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its policies of barter and exchange and loans to 
finance projects in other countries, and opened its 
boundaries to journalists and selected tourists. 


ANNUAL BUDGETS 
In thousands. of rubles. 


Receipts Expenditures 
1950 peveeeesss. 432,000,000 427,900,000 
1951 AE ene 458,716,500 451,503,000 
1952 ....-. 508,800,000 476,900,000 
OES See eens . 543,357,000 530,500,000 
TOGA prints rae 572,542,000 562,801,000 
TODDS ac he tes 561,500,000 537,800,000 
1956" -(est:). . ea: 592,800,000 569,600,000 


No accurate comparison with U.S. budgets is 
possible because of the different buying powers of 
the dollar and the ruble. In the USSR the 
ruble is pegged at 4 to $1. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

Universal compulsory education was introduced 
in 1930, since 1944 starting at age 7, and, in some 
areas, is now compulsory through the 10th grade. 
Pupils in more than 225,000 primary and secondary 
schools in 1955 exceeded 40,000,000; teachers, 1,700,- 
000. Including higher education, nearly 60,000;000 
were attending classes in 1956. Institutions of high- 
er education numbered over 800 in 1956, includ- 
ing 33 universities. The Academy of Science has 61 
institutes, 33 research stations, 3 observatories and 
31 special laboratories. 

Moscow’s new University building is the largest 
of its kind; 38 stories, 161 classrooms, 800 labora~ 
tories; 14,200 students, 2,000 professors. 

Over 8,000 newspapers were published in 1955 
with total circulation of over 60,000,000, published 
in 70 languages. Motion picture installations, in- 
cluding traveling movies, exceeded 58,000, with 
attendance of 1.6 billion. 

Religious education is permitted but it must not 
violate the basic principle of separation of the 
church and state, established Jan. 23, 1918. 

Seven branches of Christianity, and the Moslem, 
Jewish and Buddhist faiths are represented. In 
1953 there were 20,000 Orthodox congregations, 
32,000 priests and 75 bishops. Moslems are the 
second largest religious community. 


MILITARY 


The armed forces were consolidated in March, 
1953, under a single Ministry of Defense. A sep- 
arate Ministry of the Navy, created in 1950, was 
included in the merger. Military training begins in 
the schools at 12 (two hours a week). Compulsory 
service begins at 16. 

In 1956 Soviet armed forces were estimated to 
total between 3,600,000 and 4,100,000. The Army 
had about 2,300,000, distributed among 175-200 
divisions under a decentralized command system of 
6 or 7 major armies. About 100 to 110 of the 
active divisions were rifle or infantry divisions; 
45 mechanized divisions, and 20 armored. 

The Air Force was estimated at approx. 20,000 
first-line combat planes, with personnel esti- 
mated at 650,000, organized into 18 divisions. The 
USSR is thought to produce 10,000 military air- 
craft annually of which more than 6,000 are jet- 
powered. 

Aircraft types include a 
tinental jet bomber, a T-39 Badger medium bomb- 
er, a long-range. turbo-prop Bear bomber, the 
Farmer MIG-19 all-weather fighter, the IL-12 
transport and others. New types in 1956 shown at 
the Tushino Air Show, included an MIG-21 fighter 
in the high speed class anda three experimental 
delta-wing fighters. 

The active Navy was believed to include about 
700 ships comprised of 3 or 4 battleships, 25 
cruisers, more than 135 destroyers, and 350-400 
submarines. Planned or under construction are 
said to be 3 battleships, 20 cruisers, 120 destroyers, 
120 or more submarines of four types, Personnel 
was estimated at 85,000. 

The Soviet is believed to have at least 20 
guided missile bases along the Baltic Sea coasts, 
and to have made 24 or more tests of hydrogen 
and other nuclear weapons by middle of 1956. _ 

The Soviet announced Aug. 13, 1955, a decision 
to reduce its armed forces by 640,000; another 
announcement was made May 14, 1956 of a 
planned cut of 1,200,000 personnel, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Albania and Hungary also announced in- 
tentions of reducing forces in 1955. 

In addition to its own vast military establish- 
ment, the USSR dominates the military power of 
Rumania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, Albania and East Germany. The eight- 
nation bloc signed a 20-year mutual defense 
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trea’ Warsaw, May 14, 1955, with a unified 
command headed by Marshal Ivan S. Konev. 

The USSR ratified the UN act outlawing geno- 
cide, May 3, 1954, with reservations and par- 
ticipated in the UN-sponsored international con- 
ference on peaceful aspects of atomic energy in 
Geneva in August, 1955. At a five-power dis- 
armament conference in London Mar. 28, 1956, it 
agreed to a U.S. ‘‘open sky’’ disarmament inspec- 
tion plan with qualifications, but no agreement 
on implementing it could be reached. The Soviet 
proposed, July 13, 1956, an all-European atomic 
energy agency with U. S. participation in prefer- 
ence to Euratom, the proposed West European 
atomic agency. 

other data on the Soviet Union and events 

of 1956, consult Index and Chronology. 


Uruguay 
REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 

Capital: Montevideo. Area: 72,172 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation ~(UN estimate 1953): 2,525,000. Flag: 
alternated four blue, five white horizontal stripes, 
rising sun insignia on white ground in upper 
corner nearest staff. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 
25.12c—free rate). . 

Descriptive. Uruguay, the smallest and one of 
the most advanced republics in South America, 
is bounded on the North and East by Brazil, on 
the South by the South Atlantic Ocean and the 
River Plata, and on the West by Argentina, the 
boundary line being the River Uruguay, which is 
navigable from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles 
North. Lying between latitudes 30° and 35° South 
and consisting of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys 
a uniform temperature. 

Resources and Industries. Sixty percent of Uru- 
guay’s area is devoted to stock raising, 27% to 
ranches and farms; 13% is unproductive. The 
chief products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
citrus fruits, rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. The 
textile and wine making industries are important. 

History and Government. Uruguay, once a part 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata and 
later a province of Brazil, declared its independ- 
ence, Aug. 25, 1825, which was confirmed by a 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina, Aug. 27, 1828. 
The first constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 
The present version adopted in 1934 and last 
amended in 1952, replaced the office of presi- 
dent with a nine-man coalition council. The 
council chooses 9 departmental ministers. The 
constitution provides for a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Senate elected for four-year terms, Suffrage 
is universal, with proportional representation. 
Foreigners may become naturalized without losing 
their former citizenship. 

The constitution provides for old-age pensions, 
child welfare, state care of mothers, free medical 
attention for the poor, workmen’s accident in- 
Surance, cheap dwellings for laborers, an eight- 
hour day and a six-day week, a minimum wage and 
Special consideration for employed women and 
minors. It recognizes workmen’s right to strike 
and unions. 

President of the National Council: Alberto F, 
Zubiria, chosen Mar. 1, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Church and state are 
separate and there is complete religious tolerance. 
The preponderant religion is Roman Catholic. 
Education, including college, is free; primary edu- 
cation is compulsory. There is a university in 
Montevideo. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. The Army is composed of hired volun- 
teers between the ages of 18 and 45. There is 
@ small Air Force and Navy. 


State of Vatican City 
STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 


Area: 108.7 acres. Population: over 1,000. Flag: 
Two equal vertical stripes of yellow and white with 
Pope’s tiara above 2 crossed keys, one gold, one 
silver, on white stripe. 

The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
interruptions held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 
Squaze miles, with a population in the nineteenth 
ceniury of more than 3,000,000. This territory in 
the reign of Pius IX, was incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope 
being confined to the palaces of the Vatican and 
the Lateran in Rome and the villa of Castel 
Gandolfo, .by the Italian law, May 13, 1871. This 
law also guaranteed to the Pope and his succes- 
sors in the chair of St. Peter a yearly indemnity 


of 3,225 lire ($622,425 at par of exchange), 
which ance, however, remained unclaimed. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
when the Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat 
and the financial convention were signed in the 
Lateran Palace, Feb. 11, 1929, by Cardinal Gas- 
parri and Premier Mussolini. The Treaty and 
Concordat established the independent state of 
Vatican City, and. gave the Catholic religion 
special status in Italy. The treaty (Lateran Agree- 
ment) was duly ratified by the Pope and by the 
Italian Parliament, May 14 and 25, and signed by 
the King, May 27, and became effective June 7 
by exchange of ratification at the Vatican. 

The Lateran Agreement was made an integral 
part of the Constitution of Italy (Article 7) 
March 26, 1947. 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers 
necessary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may dele- 
gate legislative power. In all cases not covered 
the Italian law of Rome applies. The Secretariat 
of State represents the Holy See in its diplo- 
matic relations. By the Treaty of Conciliation the 
Pope is pledged to _a perpetual neutrality unless 
his mediation is specifically requested by both 
parties in political disputes. This, however, does 
not prevent the Church from defending its priests 
when persecuted, nor from excommunicating mem- 
bers whose political policies have injured it. 
Normally 42 nations maintain diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Vatican City. The United States 
is not represented. 

Police duties are carried out by the Pontifical 
Armed Corps which comprise the Noble Guards, 
the Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor 
and the Pontifical Gendarmerie. The state has 
its own railway station, postal facilities; radio 
station and coinage. 

The present sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli, born.in Rome and elected Pope, 262nd, in 
succession to Pius XI, March 2, 1939. 


Venezuela 
REPUBLICA DE VENEZUELA 

Capital: Caracas. Area: 352,150 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1955): 5,774,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, yellow-blue-red; are of seven 
white stars in blue portion. Monetary Unit? Boli- 
var (29.85c). 

Descriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 
of South America and is bounded on the North by 
the Caribbean Sea, with a coastline of 1,750 miles, 
on the East by British Guiana, and Southeast by 
Brazil, and the West and Southwest by Colombia, 
with maximum measurements of 928 miles from 
East to West. 790 miles from North to South. 
Seventy-two islands are included in the territory 
of Venezuela, the largest being Margarita (20 by 
40 miles) which has been made the state of Nueva 
Esparta, and is an important pearl center. 

The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,600 miles 
in length and 1312 miles wide at the apex of the 
delta, it is the second largest river system in 
South America, and is navigable for about 700 mi. 
Its headwaters near the Parima Sierra and the 
Venezuelan-Brazilian border were located in 1951. 

Venezuela is entirely within the torrid zone, the 
southern boundary extending to less than one de- 
gree north of the equator. The northernmost 
point is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes 
and the foothills are covered with dense forests: 
the high plateaus provide excellent grazing. Angel 
Falls is highest in world, with overall height of 
3,212 ft., located in jungle in eastern section. The 
climate is tropical in Central Llanos and in the 
coastal regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 
and 6,000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 

The Trans-Andean highway extends from Cara- 
cas west to San Cristobal near the Colombian 
border, and to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest parts of the coun- 
try, crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. 
Venezuela has more than 12,000 miles of highways. 
Caracas has an international airport and airlines 
reach many cities in the interior. 
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and Industries. Mining 
raising are the chief industries. Ven- 
aims to be one of the highest ranking 
petroleum countries in the world. In 1956 produc- 
tion reached a record 2,200,000 bbls. per day. 
Concessions are held by foreign interests, with 
half of revenue going to the government. Other 
minerals are iron, gold, copper, coal, salt, tin, 
manganese, asbestos, diamonds and mica. Coffee is 
is major agricultural product and is second only 
to petroleum in total export value. Others include 
a cacao, balata, tonke beans, hides and 
rubber 


History and Government. Visited by Columbus, 
_Vespucci and others, Venezuela was under Span- 
ish domination until about 1821.. The republic 
was formed after secession from the Colombian 
Federation in 1830. 

Venezuela has had many revisions of its consti- 
tution since the first was adopted in 1819. The 
present constitution promulgated April 15, 1953, 
provides for a President elected for a five-year 
term by direct universal vote; a Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies; and a Supreme Court. 

The constitution recognizes and protects the 
rights of private property, guarantees to the 
individual the right of education, employment and 
health, and also embraces a basic labor law that 
ealls for a degree of profit-sharing, the right to 
organize and strike, paid vacations, pensions, and 
dismissal indemnity. It guarantees a fair return 
to capital, prohibits monopolies, and allows for- 
mation of employer associations. 

Voting is by secret ballot and is compulsory for 
all citizens between 21 and 65. 

President Marcos Perez Jimenez was elected in 
April, 1953. 

‘A resolution of the constituent Assembly, April 
8, 1953, approved changing the nation’s name 
from the United States of Venezuela to the Re- 
public of Venezuela. 

Education and Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority. of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. All education, including college, is 
free. Primary and secondary education are com-¢ 
pulsory. 

Defense. Military service is obligatory for all 
persons, 18 to 45..The Navy consists of several 
destroyers, 4 frigates and other craft. It had 7 
destroyers under construction in 1955-56. 


Vietnam : 

Capitals: Saigon (Southern Zone) Hanoi (North- 
ern Zone) Area: 127,380 square miles. Population 
(estimated) 22,614,000. 

Descriptive. Vietnam, one of three former French 
Indo-Chinese Associated States, is situated in 
southeastern Asia, bounded on the North by 
China, on the East and South by the South China 
Sea, and on the West by Cambodia and Laos. It 
consists of the former French protectorates of 
Tonkin and Annam, and former colony of Cochin 
China. Principal cities are Saigon, Hanoi, Hai- 
phong, Hue and Tourane. 

Resources and Industries. Chief products are 
rice, which accounts for 90% of its income; 
yubber and coal. In normal times chief exports 
included rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, pepper, 
cattle and hides, corn, zine and tin. Tea, coffee 
and quinine are grown in the Southern Zone. 
Rice, coal are chief products of the Northern 
Zone; also coffee, tea, maize, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, sugar cane and shellac. 

History and Government. Vietnam’s recorded 
history began in Tonkin early in the Christian 
era. It was conquered by China, 111 A.D. and 
was a vassal state during many subsequent 
periods. French and Portuguese missionaries came 
in the late 16th century and French influence ex- 
tended, ending Chinese domination after a Sino- 
French treaty of 1885. The Indo-Chinese Union 
was proclaimed, 1899, following establishment of 
a French protectorate over Cambodia, 1863, and 
over Laos, 1893. 

In 1940 Vietnam was occupied by. Japan and 
used as a base for the invasion of Malaya. During 
the occupation nationalist aims gathered force, 
put French attempts to foster them were hamp- 
ered by the activities of revolutionary groups, in- 
eluding Communists. Bao Dai, former Emperor 
of Annam, was recognized as Chief of State, by 
an agreement signed Mar. 8, 1949, which provided 
for a largely independent Vietnam within the 
French Union. 

France opposed the Communist guerrilla forces 
led by Ho-Chi-Minh with an Expeditionary Corps 
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and native troops from 1945 until a cease-fire 
accord was signed in Geneva July 21, 1954, effective 
by sectors from July 27 to Aug. 11. This divided 
Vietnam roughly along the Ben Hai river, approxi- 
mately coinciding with the 17th parallel. It 
provided for a buffer zone and a phased 300-day 
withdrawal of French troops from Northern Viet- 
nam and elections to determine the country’s 
future. Under the agreement the Communists 
gained control of the northern zone—29 prov- 
inces of North Vietnam (Annam) and 4 northern 
provinces of Central Vietnam (Tonkin)— 
with an area of approx. 60,000 sq. mi. and 
estimated 12,000,000 population, with its capital 
at Hanoi, and Ho-Chi-Minh as President. South 
Vietnam was to comprise the 14 southern provinces 
of Central Vietnam and the 21 provinces of South 
Vietnam (former Cochin-China), with an «rea 
of more than 60,000 sq. mi. and population of 
roughly 10,000,000. An estimated 1,000,000 refugees 
moved from Communist-controlled sections to 
South Vietnam by February, 1956. 

On Oct. 26, 1955, Ngo Dinh Diem, Premier of 
the interim government of South Vietnam, pro- 
claimed the Southern Zone a republic and became 
its first President under a provisional constitution 
act, following a referendum Oct. 23 which ousted 
Bao Dai as Chief of State. Elections to a con- 
stituent assembly were held Mar. 4, 1956, and 
the assembly submitted a draft constitution to 
the President July 4. See also Chronology. 


Yemen 
MUTAWAKELITE KINGDOM OF YEMEN 


Capital: Sana. Area (est.): 75,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (govt. est., 1953); 4,500,000. Flag: red, with 
sword and 5 white stars. Monetary unit: Maria 
Theresa dollar; riyal. 


Descriptive. The Imamate of Yemen, an ancient 
kingdom, mostly mountainous, is in the south- 
western part of the Arabian peninsula between 
Asir and the Aden Protectorate. Its northern 
boundary and political relations with Saudi Arabia 
was defined by the Treaty of Taif, June, 1934. The 
three principal ports are Hodeida, Mocha and 
Loheiya. 

Resources and Industries. On the plateau of 
El Jebel, the most fertile section of Arabia, coffee, 
barley and grain are grown. Mocha coffee, hides, 
charcoal, sesame, herbs and precious stones are 
exported. It granted a large oil concession to an 
American group in 1955, with half of revenue to 
go to the government, 

History and Government. Yemen’s ruler since 
1948 is Imam Ahmed, following the assassination 
of Ahmed’s father, the Imam Yahaya and two 
other sons, Feb. 17, 1948. A coup against the 
Imam Ahmed in early 1955 failed. The government 
promised the country its first consultative assem- 
bly and other reforms. The King formed a new 
cabinet with himself as Premier, Aug. 30, 1955. 

The United States formally established relations 
with Yemen, May 11, 1947. The kingdom was 
admitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 


Yugoslavia 


FEDERATIVNA NARODNA REPUBLIKA 
JUGOSLAVIJA 
Capital: Belgrade. Area: 98,766 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate, 1955): 17,555,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-red, with red star in 
center. Monetary unit: Dinar (U.S. 0.3333c). 


Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
posed of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzgovina and Macedonia— 
jis bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on 
the East, by Greece and Albania on the South and 
by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and Italy on the West. 
Mountains and-plateaus occupy 75% of the land, 
and forests abound. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
basic industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of 
small peasant holdings, and it is closely followed 
by cattle raising and forestry. These furnish occu- 
pation for 60% of the population. Nearly one-third 
of the area is covered with forests (19,068,637 
acres), about 60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted 
to agriculture, and of this 80% is sown to cereals. 
The chief crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, 
hops and grapes. Since 1952, members are guaran~ 
teed a basic wage and share in cooperative profits. 
The principal minerals are coal, iron, copper, 
chrome-ore, antimony, lead, salt and bauxite. 

Expansion of mining and metallurgy proceeds 


apace. In 1955 Yugoslav mineral production rose 
20% over 1954; production of iron ore increased 
26% with 1,398,000 metric tons; copper ore produc- 
tion rose to 1,477,000 metric tons from 1,229,000 the 
year before. Lead-zinc ore was up 11% and 


“ similar increases were reported for pyrite concen~ 


trates chrome ore, antimony ore, manganese ore, 
mercury. Coal production increased to 15,200,000 
metric tons from 13,663,000 and crude petroleum 
output showed a gain of 19%. Additional fields are 


_ opened. 

Yugoslavia exported $70,000,000 worth of mine- 
ral products in 1955,-which was 20% above the 
total for all exports in 1954. Semi-finished goods 
increased, showing the growth of industrial facili- 
ties. Exports of mineral products to the, United 


States reached a value of about $17,000,000, of 


which-refined lead was 58%. Yugoslavia imported 
$18,300,000 worth from the U. S. in 1955, of which 
coal was 84%. The lack of sufficient fuel and 
electric power held down expansion, but many 
new blast and electric furnaces for high-grade 
steel, sheet ironcastings, were built and new 
aluminum plants and oil refineries opened. 

History and Government. Serbia, which had 
Since the Battle of Kosovo (1389), been a vassal 
principality of Turkey, was established as an inde- 
pendent kingdom by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
After the Balkan wars its boundaries were enlarged 
by the annexation of Old Serbia and Macedonia, 
1913. When the Austrian Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand and wife were assassinated at Sarajevo 
June 28, 1914, the Austrian government forced war 
on Serbia and brought on World War 1, 1914-1918. 

When the Austro-Hungarian empire collapsed 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzgovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 
and the independent state of Montenegro, with 
Peter I of Serbia as king. The name was later 
changed to Yugoslavia. Poster (d. 1921) was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alexander I (assassinated at 
Marseilles Oct. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paul 
became regent until Crown Prince. Peter, born 
Sept. 6, 1923, became of age. Germany invaded 
Yugoslavia, April, 1941, and King Peter IT escaped 
to London. 

A national liberation movement headed by 
Joseph Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1941-45, and suppressed dissident ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo- 
slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945, but the King 
refused to recognize it. Yugoslavia became a feder- 
ated republic Jan. 31, 1946, and Marshal Tito, a 
Communist, became head of the government. King 
*Peter II and his dynasty were deprived of power 
and property, 1947. By terms of a treaty with Italy 
the greater part of Venezia-Guilia, Zara, Pelagosa 
and adjacent islands were ceded to Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia laid claims to Trieste and was given 
control of a section, pending adjudication of the 
Free City by the major powers and U. N. An 
agreement between Yugoslavia and Italy was 
signed Oct. 5, 1954, giving Yugoslavia the south- 
ern Zone B section it had occupied, a small section 
of the Italian-held northern zone, and emergency 
access to the port of Trieste. 

The Stalin policy of dictating the Communist 
line to all Communist nations was rejected by 
Marshal Tito. In June, 1948, the Communist 
Cominform denounced him and called on Yugoslavs 
to “‘raise from below a new internationalistic 


Jan. 13, 1953, the former Presidium, Cabinet and 
Ministries are replaced by the President and the 
Federal Executive Council, a committee of Parlia- 
ment numbering about 30. The bicameral Parlia- 
ment (Skupshtina) consists of the Federal Council 
and the Council of Producers, with deputies repre- 
senting the constituent republics and organized 
economic groups. The Federal Council also func- 
tions separately as a Council of Nationalities on 
proposals concerning constitutional changes or the 
federal economic plan. Each of the constituent 
republics is similarly organized. Marshal Tito was 
reelected President, unopposed, by Parliament to 
a four-year term Jan. 29, 1954. 

The constitution enfranchises women, separates 
church and state, and lays down a number of 
economic principles, including the breaking up of 
large estates. The ballot is secret and freedom of 
worship is provided. 

First step in a plan to assure a democratic so- 
cialistic. state was government decentralization 
over heavy industries, Feb. 7, 1950. Others fol- 
lowed in 1951 and 1952, including transfer of direct 
control over heavy industry and other enter- 
prises to the workers who elect their managers. 

Dissolution of collective farms was begun in 
1952 and only 1,258 of such cooperatives remained 
by end of 1953. The collective farming principle 
has not been abandoned, but 1953 decrees make 
participation voluntary. Private holdings under 
a law passed May 22, 1953, are limited to 10 
hectares (24.7 acres). 

Since 1953 foreign trade is decentralized, with 
trading enterprises operating independently. Social 
contributions (taxes) are no longer fixed in ad- 
vance, but measured by production and profits. 

Education and Religion. All education is free; 
elementary training is compulsory to age 14. There 
are universities in’ Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, 
Skoplye and Sarajevo. All religions are recognized 
and enjoy equal rights. Serbia-Orthodox com- 
prises 46%, Roman Catholic 36%, Moslem 11%, 

Complete free social security is in force, includ- 
ing unemployment, medical, maternity benefits. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory for men 
over 18. The air force is in process of reconstruc- 
tion. The navy, formerly a small force comprised 
of torpedo boats, submarines and small craft, is 
being greatly increased. The country receives mili- 
tary aid and equipment from the United States, 
Great Britain and France. 

Yugoslavia is a member, with Greece and 
Turkey, of a Balkan defense group under a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Turkey, Feb. 27, 1953 and a 
20-year military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. 


Armenia, a Land Ruled by Many Masters 


Armenia is the name given to the lands in Asia 
Minor inhabited by the Armenians, a people with 
strong ethnic and cultural solidarity, but without 
a national organization of their own. The Ar- 
menians live in the northeast corner of Turkey, 
the northwest corner of Iran and in the Soviet 
Union, where the Armenian SSR is their nearest 
expression to national recognition. Despite the 
poor land and the hardships suffered through the 
ages, the Armenians have persisted as an entity 
and their national aspirations have never been 
completely suppressed. Armenia was the first 
country to proclaim a state religion (A. D. 303). 


It has been overrun by Assyrians, Medes, Turks, 
Arabs and Russians. The Euphrates and Araks 
rivers begin in Armenia and the Ararat moun- 
tains cover an area that has been known as 
Ararat, and in Armenian, Urartu. Although the 
account of the Flood in Genesis, VIII, 4, says 
Noah’s Ark rested ‘‘upon the mountains of 
Ararat,’’ it is customary to identify the tallest 
peak, Mt. Ararat, 16,946 ft., as the spot. The 
Armenians are esteemed as skilled artisans and 
sharp merchants, and are active in business in the 
ports of the Near East. In the interior they raise 
wheat, fruits, rice, cotton, hemp and tobacco. 


Iron Curtain 


The phrase ‘‘iron curtain’’ was first used by 
Winston Churchill on Mar. 5, 1946, to describe the 
barrier erected by the Soviet Union to cut off 
Communist-controlled countries from the free 
world. Speaking at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., after an introduction by President Truman, 
Churchill denounced the ‘‘expansive and prosely- 
ting tendencies’’ of Soviet Russia and called on 
the English-speaking nations to join in a policy 


of unity and strength, with ‘‘constancy of mind, 
persistence of purpose” and ‘‘simplicity of de- 
cision.’’ 

“From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the 
Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended across 
the Continent,’’ Churchill said. His words captured 
the world’s imagination. The original manuscript 


of the speech is preserved in the Westminster 
College library. 
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CELESTIAL EVENTS FOR 1957 


Prepared by James S. Pickering, Astronomical Research Consultant 


In the paragrapns below will be given the positions of the five naked-eye planets during the months 
of 1957. For those who have some knowledge of astronomy, the qounterietions that zor the back- 
ground for each planet will be named, but from the times and general locations given, it will be 
epee a a ee ae Spee ane ie aati Foie eit paragraphs will also contain various other 

phenomena are predictable, such as meteor showers, phases of the mi 5 
dates of the beginning of the seasons. ss © moon, \<ch eae 


The planets of the solar system, in order of their distance from the sun are Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. Uranus, Neptune and Pluto are not included in 
the list because they are too faint to be seen without optical aid. Both Uranus and Neptune are 
visible through good field glasses, but Pluto is so distant and so small that only telescopes of tremen- 
dous size or long-exposure photographs can make it visible. 


Since Mercury and Venus are nearer to the sun than is the earth, their motions about the sun are 
seen as wide swings first to one side of the sun and then to the other, although they are actually 
passing continually around the sun in orbits that are almost but not quite circular. When their 
passage takes them either between the earth and the sun, or beyond the sun as seen from the earth, 
they are invisible to us. Beceuse of the laws which govern the motions of planets about the sun, much 
less time is required for them to pass between the earth and the sun than across the far side of the 
sun, so that their periods of invisibility are unequal. 


The planets that lie farther from the sun than does the earth may be seen for much longer periods 
and are invisible only when they are so located in our sky that they rise and set at about the same 
time as the sun when, of course, they are overwhelmed by the sun’s great brilliance. None of the 
planets have any light or exterior heat of their own and shine only by reflecting sunlight from their 
surfaces. Mercury and Venus, because they are between the earth and the sun, show phases very much 
as the moon does. The planets farther from the sun are, to all intents, always full, although Mars 
does occasionally present a slightly gibbous phase—like the moon when not quite full. 

The planets move rapidly among the stars because they are very much nearer to us than the stars 
are. Most of the stars are also in motion at tremendous speeds, but they are so far away that their 
motion does not change their apparent positions in the heavens by enough for anyone to perceive 
that change in a single lifetime. The very nearest star is more than 7,000 times as far away from us 


as the most distant planet. 


January 

Mercury may possibly be seen, with great good 
luck, during the last few days of January for 
about half an hour before sunrise. It is just west 
of the sun and is moving rapidly to get around 
to the other side of the sun. It lies before the 
constellation of Sagittarius. 

Venus will be visible for about 3 hours before 
sunrise during the first part of January. It is 
moving in the same direction as Mercury but 
more slowly and at a greater distance from the 
sun. It will be a Short distance behind Saturn in 
appearing over the eastern horizon before the 
sun, It is moving before the stars of Ophiuchus 
which, while not officially one of the 12 zodiacal 
constellations, borders Scorpio, so that occasion- 
ally the planets will stray over the line. From 
its present position, Venus will move rapidly 
eastward to be lost in the sun’s great glare later 
in the month, not to be seen again until July, 
when it will have passed the sun and will be 
bright in the western sky. 

Mars will be just about on the meridian—the 
north-overhead-south line of the sky—at sunset, 
It will be visible for the first half of the night, 
quite bright and definitely red, before the rather 
faint stars of Pisces, a little south and west of 
the striking asterism of the Great Square in 
Pegasus. “ . 

Jupiter rises about 11 p.m. It stands before the 
stars of Virgo, not far from Spica, the brightest 
star in that constellation. Jupiter, however, will 
outshine any of the stars in the sky. 

Saturn rises early in the morning, about 3 hours 
ahead of the sun, and about half an hour before 
Venus. It is also before the constellation of 
Ophiuchus, but it will remain there for the rest of 
the year. It is not far from Antares, the great, 
red star in the heart of the- neighboring con- 
stellation of Scorpio. MOON 


New moon, Dec. 31, 1956; first quarter, Jan. 9, 
1957; full moon, Jan. 16; last quarter, Jan. 22; 
new moon, Jan. 390. ‘ 

Jan. 2.—Earth reaches perihelion—that point 
in its orbit when it is closest to the sun—about 
3 million miles nearer to the sun than it is in 
July. The inclination of the earth’s axis which, 
at this season, tips the northern half of the 
earth slightly away from the sun, more than nulli- 
fies this closer approach. 

Jan. 2-4. Quarantid meteor shower, between 
north and northeast, ‘about midnight. - Meteors 
may be seen on any clear night—perhaps one 
or two during the average night. They are com- 
monly known .as shooting stars, but they are 
really particles of matter, stony or metallic, which 
enter our atmosphere continually at high speeds. 
Their“ swift passage through our atmosphere 
usually vaporizes the meteor and heats the air 
to. a high temperature. The combination makes 
a glowing streak in the sky. Meteors are usually 
about 20 tc 50 miles away when they are seen, 


and a tiny meteor can make a very bright and 
conspicuous streak in the sky. ‘‘Showers’’ mean 
anywhere from 5 to 100 times the normal inci- 
dence of meteors per evening, but most often about 
10 a night. Do not be disappointed in meteor 
showers. There has been no real rain of meteors 
in well over 100 years. Meteor showers are con= 
nected with comets, which are, essentially, large 
aggregations of meteors, loosely held together—@ 
When comets pass near the sun or one of the 
larger planets, as they occasionally do, their 
organization is disrupted by the strong gravita- 
tional fields of these large bodies and many of 
the small particles are detached from the comet 
and remain in space, strewn along the comet’s 


orbit. When the earth, in its annual journey —" 


around the sun, crosses the orbit of such a comet, 
it runs down these more thickly clustered meteors 
and we have a shower. 

Jan. 17. The Kappa Cygnid Shower, appearing 
to come from a point near the faint star Kappa 
in the constellation of Cygnus which, at this_sea- 
son, rises just before the sun. 


February 

Mercury should still be visible just before sun- 
rise during the first week of February. It will di- 
minish thereafter and disappear about the middle 
of the month. Its swift motion will carry it from 
Sagittarius into Capricornus, closely following the 
sun. 

Venus has gone around the sun, and is in the 
consteilation of Sagittarius. 

Mars is well to the west at sunset. It is in Aries 
moving slowly eastward and will soon be overtaken 
by the apparent seasonal motion of the sun. The 
Pleiades and the star Aldebaran, both in Taurus, 
will be a little to the east of Mars. 

Jupiter rises about 9 p.m. and is in Virgo, 4 
litte west of Spica. Jupiter will begin an ap- 
parent westward or retrograde motion. This 
seeming retracing of steps is common to all the 
planets which are farther from the sun than is 
the earth, and is caused by the earth’s greater 
speed in its orbit. We will be passing Jupiter so 
rapidly that it will seem to be going backwards. 

Saturn remains in Ophiuchus, near Antares. 
Its slow pace around the sun will keep it in this 
constellation all year. It will rise about 1 a.m. 


MOON 

First quarter, Feb. 7; full moon, Feb. 14; last 
quarter, Feb, 21. 

Feb. 5-10. Meteor shower from the northwest 
about midnight. The background for this shower 
will be Capella, the brightest star in the con- 
stellation of Auriga. 

March 

Mercury cannot be seen. It is hidden beyond 
the sun. 

Venus is also invisible. It is in the same Ssitu- 
ation as Mercury. 

Mars is far»to the west at sunset and may 
be seen only briefly before it sets. It is still in 


Taurus, a about midway between the Pleiades 
and Aldebaran. 

Jupiter, in Virgo, will rise as the sun sets. This 
situation, in which a planet is just about 180 
from-the sun is called ‘‘opposition,’’ because the 
planet is on the opposite side of the sky from the 
sun. The planets that are farther from the sun 
than is the earth are most favorably situated for 
observation when they are in opposition. 

Saturn is in Ophiuchus, rising about midnight. 


MOON 

New moon, March 1; first quarter, March 9; 
full moon, March 15; last quarter, March 23; new 
moon; March 31. Note that there are two new 
moons in March. The moon’s journey around the 
earth takes about 2915 days. 

March 10-12. Meteor shower before the con- 
stellation of Bodtes, near the bright star Arc- 
turus. Get up about 4 a.m., after the growing 
moon has set. 

March 20. The vernal equinox. The sun stands 
over the equator for an instant at 4:17 p.m., 
Eastern Standard Time, and spring begins. At 
this moment, the sun will be overhead at the city 
of Quito, in Ecuador. 


April 

Mercury will be above the horizon in the west 
for a few nights about the middle of the month, 
but it is not likely to be seen. 

Venus is directly behind the sun and is not 
visible. 

Mars sets about 3 hours after the sun and is 
just above Aldebaran in Taurus. 

Jupiter will be in the eastern sky at sunset, in 
Virgo and a little below Denebola, the fairly 
bright star that marks the eastern end of Leo. 

Saturn remains in Ophiuchus, rising in the 
southeast about 10 p.m. 


MOON 
First quarter, April 7; full moon, April 14; last 
quarter, April 21; new moon, April 29. The new 
moon of April 29 will pass between the sun and 


* the earth, causing an eclipse of the sun. The moon 


will be at more than its average distance from the 
earth at this time, approaching apogee, its most 
distant point, and will appear smaller than the 
sun, A bright ring of sun will be visible around 
the edge of the moon during the eclipse, making 
this an annular eclipse, from the Latin word 
annulus which means ring. An annular eclipse is 
a beautiful sight, but the brilliance of the ring 
of sun left visible hides all of the phenomena on 
the edge of the sun which total eclipses reveal, 
thus destroying most of its scientific value. This 
eclipse will be visible only in the extreme north— 
Murmansk and Spitzbergen, in northern Russia. 

April 19-23. The moon just past full will inter- 
fere with the Lyrid meteor shower. 


May 

Mercury will pass directly between the sun and 
the earth on May 5, so that its passage across 
the sun’s disk may be seen. A tiny, black dot 
will creep at a slant across the upper western 
quadrant of the sun, very high. Most of North 
America will be able to witness at least part of 
this Transit of Mercury. Do not try to look at it 
through a telescope unless you are an astronomer. 
You could injure your eyes severely. It may be 
possible, but not easy, to see Mercury in the 
morning just before sunrise during the last few 
days of May. 

Venus is beyond the sun, but will come out of 
hiding next month. 

Mars is very near to the setting sun, but it 
may be seen for a short time. It has moved from 
Taurus into Gemini and is a little west of Castor 
and Pollux, the two bright stars in that con- 
Stellation. 

Jupiter, still apparently moving westward, is 
close to Denebola in Leo. It will be just east of 
the meridian at sunset. 

Saturn will rise just as darkness sets in. While 
it is still in Ophiuchus, it will be just above 
Antares, the bright, red star in Scorpio. 


MOON 

First. quarter, May 6; full moon, May 13; last 
quarter, May 21; new.moon, May 29. The full 
moon, on the opposite side of the earth from 
the sun, will be eclipsed by the earth’s great 
cone of shadow during the night beginning May 
13. This eclipse will not be visible in the United 
States. 

May 1-8. The May Aquarid shower may be seen 
to the east, well past midnight on these nights. 


June 
Mercury will rise about 142 hours 
sun and may be seen for a small 
time before the mo’ twilight dims will 
be in Aries. * 

Venus will emerge from its long passage beyond 
the sun and will be very bright early in the eve- 
ning during the last week or 10 days of June. 
The stars*behind it will be of those of Gemini. 

Mars will also be in the early evening sky and 
will be close to Venus late in the month. Both 
planets will set shortly after the sun. 

Jupiter will be on the meridian at sunset and 
will be very bright in the western sky until mid- 
night. It is in Leo. 

Saturn is in opposition—rising as the sun sets 
—and is very favorably situated for observation. 
Saturn's rings are also well placed to be seen. 
A small telescope should also show Titan, Saturn’s 
largest satellite. — oe in Ophiuchus. 


First quarter, June 5; full moon, June 12; last 
quarter, June 20; new moon, June 27. 

June 2-17. More meteors than usual, seeming to 
radiate from Antares, the great, red star in 
Scorpio, not far from Saturn,.but the growing 
moon will not help the seeing during most of 
this time. 

June 21. The summer solstice occurs at 11:21 
a.m. EST — p.m., Daylight Saving Time). 

r f 
Summer beg July 


Mercury will be beyond the sun for the first two 
weeks of July, but may put in a brief appearance 
early in the evening as the month ends. 

Venus is making its way up the western sky, 
growing constantly brighter and remaining above 
the horizon for a longer period of time after 
sunset. It is passing before the stars of Cancer. 

Mars is low in-the evening sky. Mercury, Venus 
and Mars will all be fairly close together at the 
end of the month. Their hosts will be the 
constellations of Leo and Cancer. 

Jupiter will not be too far away from this 
planetary gathering. It is also in Leo, but 
farther east. Venus and Jupiter will be the 
brightest of the 4 planets, with Venus gaining 
rapidly over Jupiter in this respect. 

Saturn will be a short distance above the 
eastern horizon as the sun sets. It is still in 
Ophiuchus, but it is beginning its apparent west- 
ward, or retrograde, motion, because the earth is 
overtaking it and is speeding past the slower and 
more distant planet. 

MOON 

First quarter, July 4; full moon, July 11; last 
quarter, July 19; new moon, July 26. 

July 4. The earth reaches its greatest distance 
from the sun—aphelion—which is, in round fig- 
ures, 94,500,000 miles. 

July 12-28. The Delta Aquarid meteor shower 
will grow in intensity during this part of the 
month. The waning moon should not interfere 
too much. Look east very early in the morning. 

July 20 om. The forerunners of the famous 
Perseid meteor shower may appear. The best and 
most dependable of the showers culminates on 
August 12, but the August full moon will dim all 
but the brightest of the meteors. 


August 

Mercury sets during the early twilight all month 
and may just possibly be seen, although it is not 
in the most favorable position. It is in Leo. 

Venus will be very bright in the western sky 
for two or three hours after sunset. It will pass 
gupites during the third week and will also be 
n Leo. 

Mars will be too closely in line with the sun 
to be seen. It will be in Leo, too, but farther west 
than Venus or Mercury. 

Jupiter is well to the west and will set about 
3 hours after the sun. It is in Virgo just over 
the border of the constellatiom from Leo. 

Saturn is high in the eastern sky at sunset and 
will be bright all night. It is in Ophiuchus, still 
very near to Antares. 

- MOON 

First quarter, Aug. 2; full moon, Aug. 10; last 
quarter, Aug, 18; new moon, Aug. 25; first quarter, 
Aug. 30. Again the moon repeats a phase during 
a single month. The first quarter moon occurs 
twice in Aug. 

Aug. 11. This night marks the climax of the 
Perseid meteor shower, best of the year’s showers, 
but the full moon will spoil the show. 

August 21-23. Two mediocre meteor showers 
from before the northern constellation of Draco 
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may provide more than the average number of 


teors. 
oe September 


Mercury will rise just before the sun the last 
of the month. It will be in Leo, with the sun. 

Venus wiil still be very bright for two or three 
hours in the western sky after sunset in Virgo. 

Mars will be in conjunction—rising and setting 
at the same time as the sun—and cannot be seen. 

Jupiter is also in conjunction and is invisible. 

Saturn is on the meridian—the north-overhead- 
south line of the sky at sunset, and will be 
prominent in the western sky until midnight. 

MOON 

Full moon, Sept. 8; last quarter, Sept. 16; new 
moon, Sept. 23; first quarter, Sept. 30. 

Sept. 8. The full moon tonight is the Harvest 
Moon. The path of the moon about the earth at 
this season almost coincides with the path of 
the earth about the sun, and for several nights the 
moon will rise at about the same time in the 
evening instead of about an hour later each eve- 
ning. Farmers took advantage of this extra light 
in gathering the harvest before the days of 
electrically lighted tractors, and this is the rea- 
son for the romantic name of this particular full 
moon. 

Sept 10. A meteor shower from the star Epsilon 
Persei may be seen shortly before sunrise. 

Sept. 23. Autumn begins at 2:27 EST (3:27 a.m. 
Daylight Saving Time), as the sun crosses the 
equator on its way south for the winter. The sun 
will be overhead at this instant in the Gulf of 
Guinea, just off the west coast of Africa. 


October 

Mercury is moving beyond the sun and cannot 
be seen. 

Venus will still be bright in the early evening 
sky. It will pass near Saturn in Ophiuchus during 
the last half of the month. 

Mars, in the constellation of Virgo, will rise so 
soon ahead of the sun that it will not be visible. 

Jupiter is in just about the same situation as 
Mars. These two planets would make an inter- 
esting picture if they could be seen. 

Saturn will be well to the west at sunset, still 
in Ophiuchus and not far from Venus as the 
month ends. MOON 

Full moon, Oct. 8; last quarter, Oct. 16; new 
moon, Oct. 22; first quarter, Oct. 30. The full 
moon of Oct. 8 is the Hunter’s Moon, for similar 
reasons as those that make the September full 
moon the Harvest Moon. Because of its proximity 
to the ecliptic, it rises at about the same time 
for several nights when it is full, and hunters 
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took advantage of this prolongation of the day 
in order to fill their larders. ¥ 

Oct. 8-10. The Giacobinid meteor shower comes 
from near the head of Draco, in the northwest. 
In 1946, this shower was one of the finest, but 
the full moon is in the way this year. 

Oct. 18-22. The Orionid shower—next to the 
Perseids of August, one of the best—will culminate. 
Look for meteors seeming to radiate from the top 
of Orion, after midnight, characterized by short, 
swift streaks. There will be no moon to interfere. 

Oct. 23. Total eclipse of the sun, visible, how- 
ever, only in Antarctica. 


November 

Mercury is on the far side of the sun and 
invisible. 

Venus is still bright and high in the western 
sky after sunset. It will be in Sagittarius. 

Mars is in Virgo and will rise about an hour 
before the sun. 

Jupiter will rise just before Mars. It, too, is 
pefore the stars of Virgo. 

Saturn is in conjunction, 
with the sun. MOON 


Full moon, Nov. 7; last quarter, Nov. 14; new 
moon, Nov. 21; last quarter, Nov. 29. The full 
moon of Noy. 7 will pass through the earth’s 
shadow and be eclipsed. It will not be visible in 
the eastern United States, but it can be seen in 
western North America, the Pacific Ocean, Aus~ 
tralia and Asia. 

Nov. 10. The Taurid meteor shower will be 
dimmed by the moon, just past full. 


December 

Mercury will set very close after the sun—too 
close to be seen. 

Venus is still bright in the western sky, in the 
constellations of Sagittarius and Capricornus. 

Mars is in Libra, moving eastward, and will 
rise about 2 hours ahead of the sun. 

Jupiter will be very near to Spica, the brighest 
star in Virgo, and will rise about 3 a.m. 

Saturn will be too much in line with the sun 
to be seen. MOON 

Full moon, Dec. 7; last quarter, Dec. 14; new 
moon, Dec. 21; first quarter, Dec. 28. 

‘Dec. 12-15. The Geminid meteor shower, one 
of the more dependable displays, may be seen 
high in the west early in the morning. The moon 
will be on the other side of the sky and should 
not interfere too much. 

Dec. 21. The winter solstice. The sun reaches 
the Tropic of Capricorn and winter begins at 
9:49 p.m., EST. 


rising and setting 


Earth’s Rotation and Time 


Prepared by Sir Harold Spencer Jones, 


The rotation of the earth on its axis provides 

us with the fundamental unit of time, the day. 
The time in which the earth makes one complete 
rotation relative to the stars; and therefore 
through 360°, is called_the sidereal day. Because 
of the revolution of the earth around the sun, 
a complete rotation relative to the sun, called 
the apparent or true solar day, is somewhat 
longer (by nearly 4 minutes) than the sidereal 
day. 
For the purposes of everyday life, controlled by 
the alternation of daytime and night-time, the 
day must be related to the sun and not to the 
stars. The true solar day has the inconvenience, 
however, that it varies appreciably in length 
through the year, because of the varying distance 
of the earth from the sun and the inclination 
of the earth’s equator to the ecliptic. The mean 
solar day accordingly has been adopted as the 
fundamental unit; its length is equal to the 
average length of the true solar days throughout 
the year. The astronomer determines sidereal 
time by observations of the stars and derives mean 
solar time from it, using the fact that the number 
of sidereal days in the year exceeds the number 
of mean solar days by one. 

The rotation of the earth on its axis has been 
found to be slightly variable and hence the length 
of the sidereal day, and also that of the mean 
solar day derived from it are not strictly uni- 
form, The non-uniformity in the rotation is pro- 
duced in three different ways: 

(1) Tidal friction acts as a brake on the rota- 
tion and causes a slow secular increase in~the 
length of the day. The present length of the day 
is closely equal to the period of free oscillation of 
the atmosphere, which is therefore increased by a 
reasonance effect. The phase of the atmospheric 
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tide is such that it tends to accelerate the rota- 
tion of the earth, energy being drawn from the 
sun by a heat engine effect. It is probably that 
tidal friction has slowed the earth down until 
the length of the day has gradually approxi- 
mated to the period of the atmospheric oscilla- 
tion and that the atmospheric accelerating couple 
maintains the rate of rotation statistically uni- 
form, though at the present time the oceanic tidal 
retarding couple seems to be greater than the 
atmospheric tidal accelerating couple. 

(2) There are irregular fluctuations in the rate 
of rotation, which is sometimes retarded and some- 
times accelerated. Within a comparatively short 
time the length of the day may change its length 
by as much as 5 milliseconds. The charge in 
the rate of rotation must be a comsequence of 
a change in the earth’s moment of inertia, 
arising from causes within the earth, which are 
still obscure. There is some evidence to suggest 
that the changes in the rate of rotation correlate 
with secular changes in the earth’s magnetic field. 

(3) There is a fairly regular seasonal varia- 
tion in the raee of rotation, the Earth becoming 
slow in the spring and fast in autumn; the sea- 
sonal variation in the length of the day is about 
2 milliseconds. This seasonal variation in the ro- 
tation is a consequence primarily of the variation 
in the angular momentum of the seasonal winds, 
which must be compensated by 4 corresponding 
variation in the opposite sense of the angular 
momentum of the earth. 

The precision of modern clocks of the quartz 
crystal type is such that the changes (2) and 
(3) in the rate of rotation of the earth are by 
no means negligible and must be determined 
and allowed for to ensure satisfactory perform- 
ance of the clocks. 


MERCURY 


ercury, nearest planet to the sun, is also the 
Teepe or the nine. Its diameter is 3,100 miles 
and its distance from the sun is 36 million miles, 
on the average. All the distances of the planets 
from the sun will be given in averages because 
the orbits of the planets about the sun are 
ellipses instead of circles, and the planets are 
therefore farther from the sun at some times 
during their years than at others. The earth, for 
example, is about 3 million miles nearer to the 
sun in January than it is in July. ; 
Mercury moves with great speed in its journey 
around the sun, traveling at almost 30 miles a 
second to complete one circuit in 88 of our days. 
It is so near the sun and so much under the sun’s 
gravitational influence that it rotates upon its 
axis in the same length of time that it takes to 
go once around the sun—88 days. This means that 
the same side of Mercury is always facing the 
sun. On that side, because of Mercury’s proximity 
to the sun, the temperature is about 750° Fahren- 
heit, while on the other side which, as far as we 
know, has never seen the sun, the temperature 
is about as low as it can possibly get—close to 
absolute zero, which is 459° Fahrenheit below 
zero. Mercury does not have an atmosphere. Its 
mass is too small to generate sufficient gravita- 
tional pull to hold gases of any kind upon its 


surface, VENUS 


Venus is just a little smaller than the earth. 
Its diameter is about 200 miles less than the 
earth’s diameter. Venus moves about the sun at a 
distance of 67 million miles in 225 of our days. 
Telescopes reveal only the top level of a dense, 
white, cloudy atmosphere on Venus. We have no 
idea what the actual surface of the planet is like, 
and can only speculate as to the length of its 
day—the speed with which it rotates on its axis. 
This is estimated to take about 30 of our days. 

The atmosphere on Venus appears to consist 
largely of carbon dioxide with no traces of free 
oxygen or water vapor, although it is possible 
that this atmosphere may be a shell which con- 
ceals conditions of an entirely different nature 
from us. Temperatures on the surface of Venus 
range from about 150° F. on the sunlit side to 
about zero on the dark side. It has only recently 
been determined that the polar axis of Venus is 
tilted away from the vertical to the plane of its 
orbit by about 8°, so that, theoretically at least, 
Venus has seasons. 

MARS 


Mars is the first planet beyond the earth, away 
from the sun. Mars’s diameter is 4,220 miles, a 
little more than half the diameter of the earth. 
While Mars’s orbit is also nearly circular, it is 
not as nearly centered upon the sun as are the 
orbits of many of the other planets, and Mars is 
more than 30 million miles farther from the sun 
at some parts of its year than it is at others. 
Mars takes 687 of our days to make one circuit 
of the sun, traveling at about 15 miles a second. 
Mars rotates upon its axis in almost the same 
period of time that the earth does—24 hours and 
37 minutes. Mars’s distance from the sun averages 
141 million miles, so that the temperature on 
Mars would be colder than that on the earth 
even if Mars’s atmosphere were about the same 
as ours. This is far from being the case, however, 
for the atmosphere on Mars is about the equal 
in density of the earth’s atmosphere at a height 
of 10 or 15 miles above the surface of the earth. 
Noon temperatures on Mars range from about 
50° F. to 70° above zero, but the lack of density 
in the atmosphere permits the heat to radiate 
very rapidly from Mars’s surface. At sunset, the 
temperature is about zero F. and at night it will 
dive to 90° or 100° below zero F, 

Five-eighths of the surface of Mars is a desert 
of reddish rock, sand and. soil. It is red because 
it has absorbed a great deal of oxygen from the 
atmosphere there and is oxidized or, in a word, 
rusted. The quantity of free oxygen in the Mar- 
tian atmosphere is too small to be measured from 
the earth. The rest of Mars’s surface is green, 
franging through the Martian year from a pale, 
weak shade to a rich, almost bluish tint. This is 
Senerally held to be vegetation, probably a very 
primitive type of moss or lichen. The moisture 
that would be needed to Produce any sort of 
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vegetation may be found in white caps that 

on the winter end of Mars, for Mars, too, is 
clined from the plane of its orbit by 
and has seasons very much like those on earth 
except that they are longer because the Martian 
year is longer. These white caps, which ad in 
winter and shrink in summer, are probably frost 
which, when Lr furnishes moisture to 
nourish. the vegetation. 

The canals of Mars must be left for the present, 
in the theoretical stage. Some sort of markings 
have been seen there by men who have devoted 
much of their professional lives to the study of 
the planet, but no canals have shown clearly 
enough upon-any photographs to be universally 
accepted. The lines called canals may be chan- 
nels worn in the light, loose soil by water melted 
from the frost caps, they may be cracks in the 
surface of Mars caused by quakes or they may be 
hit-or-miss surface detail which the straining 
eye of the observer translates into even, regular 
lines. The question is still open. 

Mars’s position in its orbit and its speed around 
that orbit in relation to the earth’s position and 
speed bring Mars fairly close to the earth on two 
occasions about two years apart and then move 
Mars and the earth too far apart for accurate 
observation and photography for about 15 years. 
In September, 1956, Mars paid the second of the 
current. series of close visits to the earth, when it 
came to just a little more than 35 million miles 
from us. It had not been quite as close as this 
since 1924 and it will not be anything like as 
near until 1971. 

At this writing, nothing is yet known of any 
results cbtained by observation or photography 
during the 1956 approach. The approach of 1954 
did reveal, among other things, the growth of a 
new area covered with vegetation which had de- 
veloped since 1939, an area at least the size of 
the state of Texas in what had been a barren 
region in the desert in the northern hemisphere. 

When Mars is favorably situated it is brighter 
than most of the stars, is definitely red and is 
not difficult to locate. The polar caps may be 
seen with a small telescope under good conditions, 
and the difference in color of the surface areas 
can sometimes be perceived. To bring out any 
surface detail, however, requires a-large instru- 
ment and the complete co-operation of the at- 
mospheres of both the earth and Mars. 

Mars has two satellites. They are very small, 
about 5 and 10 miles in diameter, and they were 
discovered in 1877 by Assaph Hall. The outer 
satellite is named Deimos, and revolves about 
Mars in about 30 hours. The inner satellite, 
Phobus, however, whips about Mars in a little 
more than 7 hours, making three trips around the 
planet each Martian day. While these’ tiny satel- 
lites were not discovered until 1877, they were 
described with uncanny -accuracy by Jonathan 
Swift in Gulliver’s Travels, published in 1726. 


JUPITER 


Jupiter is the largest of the planets. Its equa- 
torial diameter is 88,000 miles, 11 times the 
diameter of the earth. Its polar diameter is about 
6,000 miles shorter. This is caused by the almost 
fluid condition of its atmosphere and its extreme- 
ly rapid rate of rotation. Jupiter’s day is just 
under 10 hours long. For a planet of this size, this 
rotational speed is amazing, and it carries a point 
on Jupiter’s equator along at a speed of 22,000 
miles an hour, as compared with 1,000 miles an 
hour for a point on the earth’s equator. Jupiter 
is at an average distance of 480-million miles 
from the sun and takes almost 12 of our years to 
make one complete circuit of the sun. This makes 
its apparent motion through our skies very slow. 
Jupiter moves through one of the 12 zodiacal 
constellations in about a year. 

Much of Jupiter’s diameter is atmosphere. The 
question of whether or not the giant planet has 
any solid core at all has recently been re-opened, 
but the current widely accepted picture of the 
planet provides a small, heavy, solid center, cov- 
ered with a sheath of ice about 10,000 miles 
thick. This all lies at the bottom of an atmos- 
phere about 25,000 miles deep. This atmosphere 
is made up of hydrogen, helium, methane and 
ammonia and, since the temperature on the sur- 
face of Jupiter is about 200° below zero F., these 
gases must be of the consistency of slush. Jupi- 
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is a fairly good reflector 
makes it far brighter than any 
which it wanders. 
lites. Four of these are large 
our own moon and the 
in diameter, and may be seen 
through a field glass. They move rapidly around 
Jupiter and their change of position from night 
to night is extremely interesting to watch. The 
eight additional satellites are much smaller and, 
in all but one instance, much farther from 
_Jupiter, and cannot be seen except through power- 
ful telescopes. The 4 outermost satellites are re- 
volving around Jupiter from east to west,.contrary 
to the motions of the great majority of the satel- 
lites in the solar system and to the direction of 
revolution of the planets. around the sun. The 
Teason for this retrograde motion is not known, 
but one theory is that Jupiter’s tremendous 
gravitational power may have captured 4 of the 
minor planets or asteroids, that move about the 
sun between Mars and Jupiter, and that these 4 
may be running backwards. Jupiter’s mass is more 
than twice the mass of all the other planets put 
together, and accounts for Jupiter’s tremendous 
gravitational field and so, probably, for its numer- 
ous sateMites and its dense atmosphere. 


SATURN 


Saturn, last of the planets Visible to the un- 
aided eye, is almost twice as far from the sun 
as is Jupiter, almost 900 million miles. It is 
second in size to Jupiter but its mass is much 
smaller. Saturn’s specific gravity is less than 
that of water, and if an ocean big enough could 
be found, Saturn would float in it. Its diameter 
is about 71,000 miles at the equator; its rota- 
tional speed spins it completely around in a 
little more than 10 hours, and its atmosphere is 
much like that of Jupiter, except that at its 
greater distance from the sun, its temperature 
is at least 100° colder than that of Jupiter. At 
about 300° F. below zero, the ammonia would 

_be frozen out of Saturn’s clouds. The theoretical 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE TRANSIT 


construction of Saturn resembles that of Jupiter: 
it is either all gas, or it has a small, heavy center 
ee ed by a layer of ice and a deep atmos- 
phere. 2 

Saturn has 9 satellites, two of which are very 
large; one—Titan—being 3,500 miles in diameter 
—but Saturn’s most remarkable feature is its 
system of rings. Beginning about 7,000 miles above 
the surface of Saturn, lying above its equator, 
is a flat ring which extends about 35,000 miles 
out into space all around the planet. Although 
the diameter of the entire system, including 
Saturn itself, is about 170,000 miles, the rings 
are estimated to be only about 10 miles in depth 
—from top to bottom. This makes them among 
the very flattest things in nature, considering 
depth in proportion to width. The rings are prob- 
ably made up of billions of tiny particles, un- 
doubtedly including ice, each of which follows 
its own individual orbit about Saturn as Figor- 
ously as though it were a single satellite” One 
theory of the source of this strange system is 
that the material in it was once consolidated into 
a tenth satellite which, because of some gravi- 
tational aberration ages ago, was drawn s0 close 
to Saturn that the great planet’s gravitational 
stresses shattered it to bits, scattering the frag- 
ments in the rings around the destroying planet. 

The rings cannot be seen except in a telescope 
of at least 3-inch aperture. Because of Saturn’s 
inclination away from the plane of its orbit, 
there are two periods during Saturn’s journey 
around the sun when the rings are presented to 
us edge on. At these times, the rings just dis- 
appear. Nothing that is only 10 miles wide can 
be seen at a distance of almost 900 million miles. 
At present, the rings are in a favorable position 
to be seen and, even in a small telescope, they 
make one of the most peautiful and fascinating 
sights in the heavens. 

Saturn takes 2915 years to go around the sun. 
It thus moves very slowly among the constella- 


tions of the zodiac, remaining in each one for. 


more than two years. 


Transit of Mercury, 1957 


Source: H. F. M. Hendrick, Washington, D. C. 

There will be a transit of Mercury across the disk of the sun, May 5, 1957. The ingress is visible 
generally in North America except the extreme eastern part, Australia, Asia except the southwestern 
part, the Pacific Océan, the eastern part of the Indian Ocean and the Arctic regions. The egress is 
visible generally in the western part of North America, Australia, Asia, the northeastern part of 
Europe, the Pacific Ocean except the southeastern part, the Indian Ocean and the Arctic regions. 


Local Standard Times (All P.M. times), 
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Length of Day—Mean Sidereal, 23 hours 56 min- 
utes 4.091 records (mean solar time). Mean solar, 
24 hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (mean sidereal 
time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistie (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. ; 

Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 17,899.998 mniles; 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 
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Chronological Eras, 1957 


The year 1957 of the Christian era comprises the latter part of the 181st and the beginning of the 
182nd year of the independence of the United States of America. 

The year 1957 corresponds to the year 7465-7466 of the Byzantine eva; 5717-5718 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5718 commencing at sunset, September 25,1957; 2710 since the toundation of Rome, accord- 
ing to Varro; 2733 of the Olympiads, the first year of 684 Olympiad commencing July 1; 2617 ofthe 


Japanese era, and the 3lst year of the period Showa; 1376-1377 of the Mohammedan era, or the era of 
the Hegira, the year 1377 commencing at sunset, July 28, 1957. 
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Roman DAS CALS Oss (Ci) 8 oie acy 0 a “753, April 24 | Destruction of Jerusalem. Ges apt. 1 
Era of Metonic Cycle... |. ; “432, July 15 | Mohammedan Era 622, te 
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Chronological Cycles, 1957 
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ist Month JANUARY, 1957 31 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 469 
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Local Mean Time 
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AZ = 5a6 at 1122.8 4 17° +|12 10 14 23 |12 11 58 299 112 
5 |12 5 33 12 |12. 8. 27 18 |12 10 34 94 112 12 13 30 12 
6 |12 6 O 13 |12 8 50 19 |12 10 52 25 112 12 27 31 112 
7 112 6 26 


Month /H. M.S. 


12 40 
12 53 
13 4 
13 15 
13 25 
13 34 


eee ee ae 


Twilight 


Lecal Mean Time 


ee an He i 
Begins Ends 


Place Jan. Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends Jan. 


- A. M FM, AH. M. H. M. 

Boston.....| 1 5 48 6 19 11 5 48 6 28 Q1 
New York.. 1 5 45 6 22 11 5 46 6 31 21 
Washington.| 1| 5 43 6 24 11 | 5 44 6 33 21 
Charleston..| 1 5 35 6 32 11 5 37 6 39 Q1 


Moon’s Phases, 1957 
Eastern Standard Time 


i PteY) oA <s 9D. 2H. 6M. A.M. | Last Quarter ..... 22D. 
Bi ee Z ree TaN 16 1 21 A.M. | New Moon ........30 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. | Evening Star—Mars. 
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1) Fr 
9 Sa 
st § 
44 M 
5} Tu 
6 W 
7| -Th 
8) Fr 
9} Sa 
10) S 
ll] M 
12; Tu 
13t- W 
14, Th 
15) Fr 
16) Sa 
17, S 
18) M 
19} Tu 
20; W 
21; Th 
92) Fr 
23). Sa 
941 § 
25) M 
26, Tu 
97; W 
28} Th 
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FEBRUARY, 1957 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 469 


eae, || wane tn 
New Yor! ity, ashington, 
mnecticu Virginia, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, 
Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, 
Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and 
Wyoming, and Central California. 


DBOBDDADOADDAOOOAMCOSAHRIIGIWWIWIW 


Northern California. 


Sun |Moon|; Sun 
Sets |R.&S.|| Rises 


11} 5 18} 7 19|| 7 
10| 5 19) 8 16|| 7 
9| 5 20) 9 14) 7 
8| 5 22/10 12|| 7 
4-5 23/11 13)| 7 
6.5 24).. ..|| 7 
5] 5 25/12 14)| 7 
4| 5 26] 1 16|| 7 
3| 5 28) 2 16)| 6 
1] 5 29) 3 16|| 6 
0} 5 30) 4 11\| 6 
59} 5 311 5 2 6 
57| 5 32) 5 47/| 6 
56] 5 33] rises || 6 
55} 5 35) 7 14|| 6 
54) 5 36) 8 28]] 6 
52) 5 37| 9 39) 6 
51} 5 38/10 49|| 6 
49) 5 39/11 55|| 6 
48] 5 40).. ..|| 6 
47| 5 42/12 56]| 6 
45] 5 43] 1 53! 6 
441 5 44! 2 43! 6 
42) 5 45} 3 28]! 6 
41| 5 46) 4 8 6 
39| 5 47| 4 43]| 6 
88) 5 49) 5 14I| 6 
36) 5 50) 5 44|| 6 


Sun |Moon|| Sun 
Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets 


Sun |Moon 


Ar 
ifteas, New Meno 
Southern California. 


Sun 


Sun oe 


R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.& 


H. w\H. u.jz. M.\|z. u.\e. M.\H. M.\|H. M.\H. M.|H. M.\|H. M.|H. M.|H. M. 
14| 7 18 


15} 8 16 


7) 5 21) 7 21 
6| 5 22) 8 16 
5| 5 23/-9-14 
4) 5 24)10 11 
3| 5 26/11 10 
PF 2eiee 

1| 5 28)12 10 
0} 5 29) 1 11 
59] 5 30) 2 11 
58} 5 31) 3 11 
SU x5 33a F 
55| 5 34| 4 57 
54, 5 35) 5 44 
53] 5 36] rises 
52) S37} 2045 
51] 5 38) 8 27 
49| 5 39) 9 38 
48) 5 41/10 46 
47| 5 42/11 51 
46) 5 43)... 
44) 5 44/12 51 
43) 5 45) 1 48 
42) 5 46) 2 37 
40| 5 47) 3 24 
39| 5 48) 4 4 
37| 5 49) 4 39 
36, 5 50) 5 11 
35| 5 51] 5 41 


6 55 


DDYADDADAUDANRDAYARD SV ADARDAARAAADARDAAIMAIAAIAGDH 
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5 33) 7 24 


a 
= 
-_ 
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Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Loéal Mean Time 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month/H. M. S. Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||[Month|H. M. S. 
1 |12 13 42 7 (12 14 14 13 |12 14 18 19 |12 13 55 25 112 13 8 
2 |12 13 49 8 |12 14 16 14 {12 14 16) 20 |12 13 48/| 26 |12 12 58 
3 |12 13 56 9 |12 14 18 15 |12 14 13 Qi |12 13 41 Q7 \12 12 47 
4 |12 14 2 10 |12 14 20 16 |12 14 9 92 112 13 34 28 |12 12 36 
5 |12 14 7 11 |12 14 20 17/12 14 «5]} 23 1/12 13 26 
6 12 14 11 12 |12 14 19 18 |12 14 0 9A. .112°13-17 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place Feb. Begins Ends Feb. | Begins Ends |Feb.| Begins Ends 
Eee Gl EN itil ree 72 Peal ees Bes 
Boston .. Serie Laos | 5 38 6 50 ll SERe cf #3 Q1 5 14 715 
New York... 1] 587 | 652 || 11| 597 | 7 2 |} a1) 515 | 7 44 
Washington. 1 5 35 6 54 11 omen hap: Q1 5 15 713 
Charleston..| 1 53 6 57 ll 5 24 hy Q1 5 16 7:12 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 
Eastern Standard Time 
ee pone ser. Sy has 7D. qos aoa rer Last Quarter ..... 21D. 1H, 18M. A.M 


14 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. 


Evening Star—Mars. 
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MARCH, 1957 31 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 469 

po ae New York City, Wathington, Charestat 
New England, Connecticut, es iene Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, - 
. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, issouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 

Vata || Aaa || coll ShutStin || south Cali 

> Oregon. Northern California. ait cake Southern Oa 
Riere Ras. pee. an Ras. Rives fers woes. Rises a3 Ras 
aA zouMig. win. Milz. wiz. wig. wile. win. mig. wiiz. wile. wie oW, 
1) Fr 6 36] 5 50) sets || 6 35} 5 51] sets || 6 33] 5 52) sets || 6 28) 5 57] sets 
2|- Sa 6 341 5 51) 7 8|| 6 33} 5 52) 7 8|| 6 32) 5 54) 7 8|| 6 27] 5 58) 7 6 
3 SS 6 33) 5 52| 8 8]/ 6 32} 5.53! 8 7|| 6 30) 5 55) 8 G6|| 6 26) 5 591 8 O 
4) M 6 31] 5 54) 9 7|| 6 30} 5 541 9 5]| 6 29) 5 56) 9 4)| 6 25) 5 59) 8 56 
5| Tu | 6 29| 5 55/10 9/| 6 29) 5 5510 6)| 6 27) 5 57)/10 4)| 6 23) 6 0} 9 53 
6) W 6 28] 5 56/11 10|| 6 27) 5 57|11 7|| 6 26) 5 58/11 3]| 6 22) 6 1/10 50 
ae Th | 6.26.5 57) 2. 6 25} 5 58].. ..|| 6 24) 5 59]... ..1| 6 21) 6 2/11 48 
8| Fr 6 24) 5 58/12 12]| 6 24) 5 59/12 7] 6 23) 6 O12 4)| 6 20) 6 2)... .. 
9| Sa 6 23| 5 59} 1 10|| 6 22) 6 O} 1 6 6 21; 6 1) 1 | 6 19) 6 3/12 46 
10) S 6 2116 1| 2 5j| 6 21} 6 1) 2 O 6 20'/6 2) 1 57/617 6 4 1 41 
11) M 6 19| 6 2| 2 55|| 6 19) 6 2) 2 51]| 6 18] 6 3] 2 47|| 6 16] 6 5) 2 33 
12| Tu | 6 18] 6 3] 3 40] 6 17) 6 3] 3 37|| 6 171 6 4) 3 34) 6 15) 6 6) 3 22 
13) W 6 16| 6 4| 4 21]| 6 16] 6 4) 4 18|| 6 15} 6 5) 4 17)| 613) 6 6) 4 8 
141 Th | 6 14) 6 5) 4 57/| 6 141 6 5) 4 56 6 14) 6 6] 4 55|]| 6 12) 6 7) 4 50 
15| Fr |-6 13] 6 6|rises|| 6 13] 6 6] rises || 6 12) 6 7| rises || 6 11) 6 8} rises 
16} Sa 61116 7| 7 15]| 6 11] 6 8] 7 14]| 6 10; 6 8 7 13) 61016 97 8 
17; S 6 916 9! 8 27/1 6 9| 6 9 8 25/6 91 6 9 8 24 6 8 6 9 8 16 
18} M 6 7| 6 10] 9 38|| 6 7| 6 10) 9 35/| 6 7 6 10) 9 32]; 6 7 6 10) 9 21 
19| Tu | 6 6| 6 11/10 45|| 6 6} 6 11/10 41) 6 6| 6 11/10 38)| 6 6} 6 11/10 23 
20; W 6 Al 6 12/11 46]| 6 4) 6 12|11 41|| 6 4| 6 12/11 38|]| 6 4) 6 11/11 21 
911 Th | 6 2 6 13).. . GE 2 G2i3sr 2: 6 2) 6 13). =. 6: S|.6. TZ 
92) Fr 6 1] 6 14/12 41|| 6 1] 6 14/12 35]| 6 1] 6 14/12 32)| 6 2! 6 13/12 16 
23). Sa 5 59| 6 15) 1 29|| 5 59) 6 15] 1 24 5 59] 6 15} 1 20)| 6 O| 6 14/1 4 
241 8 5 57| 6 16] 2 11 5 57| 6 16] 2 Gil 5 58] 6 16] 2 Qj 5 59) 6 14) 1 48 
25| M 5 55| 6 18| 2 47|| 5 56] 6 17| 2 43/| 5 56) 6 17) 2 40 5 58) 6 15] 2 27 
26, Tu | 5 54 6 19] 3 18 5 54| 6 18] 3 15|| 5 55) 6 18) 3 14|| 5 56) 6 16) 3 4 
27| W 5 52| 6 20! 3 48]| 5 52) 6 19] 3 46/| 5 53) 6 19) 3 44 5 55| 6 17| 3 37 
981 Th | 5 50| 6 21|-4 14 5 51] 6 20] 4 14/| 5 51!) 6 20) 4 12)| 5 54, 6 17) & 9 
99| Fr 5 48] 6 22| 4 41/1] 5 49) 6 22] 4 41)) 5 50) 6 21) 4 41 5 52| 6 18) 4 40 
30| Sa 5 47| 6 23| sets || 5 47| 6 23) sets || 5 48) 6 22) sets || 5 51) 6 19) sets 
StS 5 45| 6 24| 7 Ol] 5 46) 6 24| 6 58 5 47) 6 23] 6 57|| 5 50] 6 19] 6 51 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 


f 
Dee enter M. S. rigs § H. M. S. Moar H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Monch H. M. S. 
1 12 12 26 8 |12 10 51 14 |12 9 16 20 |12 7 31 26 |12 5 42 
Q |12 12 13 9 -|12 10 36 15 |12 8 59 Q1 |12 7 13 oY TZ oe 
3 |12 12 0O 10 |12 10 21 16 |12 8 42 22 112 6 55 98 \12° 535 
4 |12 11 48 11 |12 10 5 17 12> 8 24 23 |12 6 37 29 |12 4 47 
5 |12 11 34 12 |12 -9 49 AS ITZ 4B 7, Q4 |12 6 18 30 |12 4 29 
6. {12 11 20 13 {12 -9 33 19 |12 7 49 25 |12 6 O 31. 122 Aart 
7 |12 11 6 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place Mar.| Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends 
FSU nel teens H.M. | H. M H. M. H. M. 
Boston..... 1 5 3 7 23 11 4 AS 7. 36 21 4 28 7 47 
New York 1 5 2 7 22 11 4 AT 7 33 Q1 4 29 7 46 
Washington 1] 5 4 7 21 11} 4 49 7 32 Q1| 4 32 7 44 
Charleston..| 11] 5 7 7 18 11 | 4 55 7 26 Q1| 4 41 7 34 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 
Eastern dere oun : ne Be ro ee 
uarter ..... * . . iL. 
First oe a ae 3 a 30 AM. iNew Moone ee 31 4 19 A.M. 
Full Moon .....-:-. 22. P 


4th Month 


APRIL, 1957 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 469 


Now York City, 
Se on 
Indiana, Tlinois, 
Towa, Nebraska, 
Northern California. 


Sun |Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


Day of the Week 


iB 6 21| 8 45 
3 6 22) 9 43 
4 6 22/10 41 
5 6 23/11 36 
6 ne 
: 6 24/12 28 
8 6 1 
9 6 Pee 
6 2 45 
6 3 A 
6 4 4 
6 rises 
6 7 0 
6 8 4 
6 9 6 
6 32/10 3 
6 32/10 56 
6 33)11 42 
6 =a 
6 34/12 24 
9 6 5 ae 
4" 6 1 36 
6 6 279 
4 6 2 40 
2 6 Saki 
1 6 3 44 
0 6 4 18 
58 6 sets 
57 6 41 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month |H. M. S.|| Month /H. M. S. Month /H. M. S. 
1 25 W157 55 
) 26 |11 57 45 
g Q7 111 57 86 
4 28 j1l 57 26 
5 11 57 18 
6 1l 57 10 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
~~~ Place Apr.| Begins Ends Apr.| Begins Ends Apr.| Begins Ends 
H. M H. M. H, M Free) age ens ay "er me 
Boston .. mica eee! 4 6 Sins 11 3 47 8 17 Q1 3 25 8 33 
New York,. 1 4 9 8 0 ll 3 50 8 13 a1 3 31 8 27 
Washington.) 1] 4 13 7 55 ll 3 56 8 7 Q1 3 38 8 20 
Charleston..| 1 4 25 7 43 11 411 75 Q1 3 57 8 1 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 
Eastern Standard Time : 
ah moe. ak be: on: af ics eee ede tBEsEr Rat ts 21D. 6H, OM. P.M, 
Morning Star—Saturn. 


Se tthe ram heen 29 6 54 1h 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter 


z 


a 


Ce f 
Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1957 459 
th Month MAY, 1957 31 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on. page 469 ‘ 
= 
| 4 Boston, New York City, Washington, Charles 
S| 5 | NOT RRA || reanaglvasie Ono, [| “Mroniieanes”” || xSotits Aapsing 
oe i 0, SSO ansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
a g ge g ea eee eee Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
S z 5 ota, owa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and - 
i ashington, an Wyoming, and Central California. Southern California, 
ro 3 Oregon. Northern California. 
> b 225) | hy a Sara na esa f FS 
a| a Wises | Sees |N-BS-|| Riscs | Sets [R-8eS|| Rises | Sees [R-SS.|| Rises | Sete [Roses 
A. MA. MH. MR. M.|\B.M.|H. M.||H. M.A. M.\H. M. H. M, AL M,\H. M, 
1} W 4 55] 6 59) 8 58]/) 4 58] 6 56] 8 53// 5 2 6 52) 8 50/| 5 13) 6 42) 8 34 
2|- Th 4 54| 7 1) 9-56]| 4 57) 6 57/ 9 51])} 5 1) 6 53) 9 48]; 5 12) 6 42) 9 31 
3)” Fr 4-53) 7 2/10 49|| 4 56) 6.58/10 44|| 5 0} 6 54|10 41]|/ 5 11) 6 43/10 25 
Al Sa 4 52) 7 3/11 36]| 4 55) 7 O11 32] 4 59) 6 55:11 28]| 5 10) 6 44/117 15 
(ee) A 50) 7. 4h 3 GS) WoL. 4 58/6 56).. ..|| 5 9) 6 45)... |. 
6) M 4 49] 7 5/12 17|| 4 52) 7 2112 14]| 4 57) 6 57/12 11]| 5 8) 6 45/12 T 
Cilaved Wen 4 48] 7 6|12 54)| 4 51] 7 3/12 52) 4 55] 6 58/12 51]| 5 7 6 46/12 43 
8| W 4 47| 7 7| 1 29|| 4 50) 7 4) 1 28]) 4 54) 6 59] 1 Q7!| 5 6] 6 47) 1 23 
9| Th 445) 7 8| 2 1|| 449] 7 5) 2 1/1) 4 53) 7 0] 2 21 5 6 6 48) 2 1 
10) Fr 4 441 7-9) 2 34)| 4 48] 7 6] 2 35}) 4 52) 7 1) 2 36]| 5 5] 6 48) 2 39 
il; Sa 4 431 710| 3 7|| 447) 7 7/3 9}| 4 51) 7 2| 3111) 5 4 6 49) 3 18 
res 4 42) 7 11| 3 43]| 4 46! 7 8] 3 46]| 4 50] 7 3) 3 49]| 5 3] 6 50) 4 O 
13} M 4 41| 7 12] rises || 4 45] 7 9] rises || 4 49] 7 4} rises || 5 2| 6 51] rises 
14, Tu 4 40} 7 13) 8 13|| 444) 7 10) 8 8|) 4 48) 7 5) 8 4]| 5 2 6 51) 7 49 
15| W 4 39| 7 14) 9 9|| 4 43} 711] 9 3]| 4 48) 7 6| 9 O}] 5. 1) 6 52) 8 44 
16; Th 4 38] 7 15) 9 58|| 4 42) 7 12) 9 53]| 4 47) 7 7| 9 50]| 5 0} 6 53) 9 34 
17| Fr 4 37| 7 16/10 40|| 4 41] 7 13/10 36|| 4 46] 7 8/10 32]| 5 0} 6 53)10 19 
18; Sa 4 36] 7 17/11 16|| 4 40] 7 14|11 13]| 4 45) 7 8/11 10]| 4 58) 6 54/10 58 
19} S 4 35| 7 18/11 48|| 4 40] 7 15|11 45|| 4 44! 7 9/11 44]| 4 59] 6 55/11 35 
201 M 4 34) 7 19|.. ..|| 4 39] 7 15].. ..]| 4 43) 7 10].. ..]| 4 58) 6 55).. .. 
2i1| Tu | 4 33] 7 20/12 18|| 4 38] 7 16/12 16]| 4 42; 7 11/12 14)| 4 57) 6 56/12 8 
22) W 4 32| 7 21/12 44|| 4 37] 7 17/12 441] 4 42) 7 12/12 42]| 4 57) 6 57/12 40 
23| Th 4 32| 7 22) 1 10|| 4 36] 7 18] 1 11]|} 4 41] 7 13] 1 11]] 4 56] 6 57) 1 10 
24) Fr 4 31| 7 23| 1 37|| 4 36] 7 19] 1 38]| 4 41] 7 14] 1 39]| 4 56) 6 58) 1 42 
95| Sa 4 30| 7 24) 2 5\| 4 35| 7 20) 2 6|| 4 40] 7 15] 2 9|| 4 55) 6 59) 2 15 
26; S 4 30| 7 25| 2 36|| 4 34) 7 21] 2 38|| 4 39] 7 15] 2 41]! 4 55] 6 59) 2 51 
27, M 4 29| 7 26| 3 10|| 4 34) 7 22! 3 14|| 4 39) 7 16) 3 18 4 541 7 0} 3°30 
28| Tu | 4 28] 7.27] 3 50|| 4 33] 7 22) 3 54|| 4 38) 7 17) 3 59]| 4 54) 7 1) 4 14 
29) W 4 28] 7 28] sets || 4 33] 7 23] sets || 4 38] 7 18} sets || 4 54) 7 1) sets 
30| Th 4 27) 7 29| 8~43|| 4 32] 7 24] 8 38|| 4 37| 7 18) 8 34|| 4 53) 7 2) 8 18 
31|_ Fr 4 27| 7 29| 9 33|| 4 32] 7 25| 9 28|| 4 37| 7 19| 9 25]| 4 53) 7 2) 9 11 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
vee HOM. S. Mowehs H. M. S. Max th H. M. S. Meath H. M. S. woee H. M. §S 
PS 1 57-2 8 |11. 56 25 14 |11 56 15 20 j11 56 25 26 j1l 56 55 
Q 11 56 55 9 |11 56 22|| 15 -|11 56 15|| 21 |11 56 29)| 27 j11 57 2 
3 }11 56 49 10 |11 56 20 16 |11 56 16 Q2 \11 56 33 28 111 57 9 
4 |11 56 43|| 11 {11 56 18|| 17 |11 56 17)| 23 |11 56 38 99 JL BT AT 
5 |11 56 37|| 12 {11 56 16)) 18 |11 56 19) 24 {11 56 43|| 30 |11 57 24 
6 |¥1 56 33/| 13 |11 56 15 19 |11 56 22)| 25 {11 56 48)| 31 {11 57 33 
7 ‘(|11 56 29 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
—-Ppiace | May) Begins | Ends -||May, Begins | Ends ||May| Begins | Ends — 
See Hw. No le. | ae M H. Ma. |. 
Boston.....| 1 BG 8 49 ll Q AT 9 6 21 2 31 9 22 
New York..| 1 3-12 8 42 11 2 56 8 58 Q) 2 AQ Saiz 
Washington. I| 3 20 8 34 Hosea aD 8 48 Ol) tot 9 2 
Charleston..| 1 3 43 8 12 11 3 31 8 22 Q1 3 21 8 32 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 
Eastern Standard Time 
First Quarter ...... 6D. 9H. 29M. P.M. | Last Quarter ......21D. 12H, 3M. P.M. 
Full Moon ........ 3 5 34 P.M. Re ee anias, Mana craniteen A.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Saturn. 


. 


val 
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ill 


a ala 


JUNE, 1957 ct ae ys 
eee Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black i * 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 469 <— 
gz | comm: || Sparen, |) setehiner, || Startatoe: 
= a xe ee Pennsylvania, Ohio urs, Ke ere Arkansas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, ana, Ulinois, Colorado, Utah, as, New Mexico, 
g : eae Dane, eo bape Central California. Southern California. 
Pa\ass. Oregon. Northern California. : = 
oo SSR ap|| Sas.) Sue (eos ene 6 Gases 
ik ¥ aye MH. mje. M.\|\H. M.\H. M.\z. H. M.\q. M.\H. M. 
i] Sa 26| 7 30/10 17|| 4 31| 7 25/10 13|| 4 36) 7 1910 4 53| 7 3| 9 59 
WS 95| 7 31/10 56 sal 26|10 54)| 4 36| 7 20)10 5. 4 53] 7 4110 43 
3. M 25| 7 32)11 31 30 27\11 301| 4 36) 7 21/11 2 4 53) 7 4/11 24 
-4l Tu Ase... - 30 28|.. ..|| 4 35) 7 22h... 4 58). 7-5) ae 
5| W Q4' 7 33/12 5 30 28/12 4|| 4 35) 7 22/12 4.52) 75S Saas 
6} | 94\.7 34112 36 29 29|12 37|| 4 35) 7 23/12 38)| 4 521 7 6)12 40 
7 23} 7 35) 1 8 29 30| 1. 9|| 4 34 7 24; 1 1 4 52:7 6) 118 
93) 7 35| 1 42 29 30] 1 45|| 4 34) 7 24) 1 48 452) 7 7\ 1 57 
23| 7 36) 2 19 29 31) 2 23|| 4 34) 7 25) 2 27)| 4 52) 7 7] 2 39 
10 23| 7 36) 3 1 28 31| 3 5|| 4 34) 7 25) 3 10 4-52) 7 7| 3 25 
11 23| 7 37| rises 28 32] rises || 4 34) 7 26] rises || 4 52) 7 8] rises 
Q2| 7 37| 7 50 28 32| 7 45|| 4 34) 7 26) 7 4 52| 7 8 7 26 
7 38) 8 35)| 33] 8 30|| 4 7 4 7.9) 8 13 
7 38}-9 14 33) 9 10|| 4 7 4 7 91855 
7 39| 9 48 34) 9 45]| 4 cf 4 7. 9)-9-82 
7 4 7 4 71010 7 
7 4 7 4 7 10|10 40 
7 4 Z 4 7 10/11 11 
7 4 7 4 7 10)11 42 
% 4 fi 4 710)... 
7 4 7 4 7 11/12 13 
7 4 34| 7 4 53| 7 11/12 47 
7 4 35| 7 4 53| 711] 1 24 
7 4 7 4 TAT 25 
7 4 7 4 712)-@ 52 
7 4 4 4 7:12) 3 45 
7 4 7 4 7 12) sets 
7 4 7 4 7 :12| 7 53 
7 4 37| 7 4 55| 7 12/8 40 
7 4 7 7 


~ z 
7 © = cd 
hy z 
fra 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 


Day of Day of 


Day of Day of | 
° . M. S.||Month/H, M. S.||Month|H,. M. S.||Month H. M. S. Month H. M.S. 
L |i) 57 42 7 |11 58 44 18 |11 59 55 19 |12 111 95° 112, 2°29 
Q j11 57 51 8 |11 58 55 14 12057 20 112 1 24 26 |12 2 42 
Se 1.58.1 9h SO e% 15 |12 019 oP NT Q7 «12 «62:55 
4 j11 58 11 10 {11 59 19 16 |12 O 32 22 |12 1 50 28° (12) Sar 
5 11 58 22 ll j11 59 31 17 #|12 O 45 23 S12 23. 29 112 3 20 
6 {11 58 33 12 |11 59 43 18 |12 0 58 24 |12 2.16 SO 12" 738-32 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place June Begins Ends June Begins Ends |June| Begins Ends 
Hu. eee iste Ol ea ina Bow ee Ser 
Boston... evel: dee tg 9 39 11 210 9 50 21 2-8 9 55 
New York.. 1 2 29 9 27 11 2°22 9 38 Q1 2 22 9 42 
Washington.) 1 2 40 9 15 11 2 36 9 24 OE 2 33 9 29 
Charleston..| 1 3 14 8 42 11 3 11 8 49 Q1 3 12 8 52 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 
fe a Eastern Standard Time 
rs ¥ 
Full Moony. .0<\12" 3% 19M. AM | East Quarter ......20D. SH. aga. PM, 


3 53 X 
Evening Stats—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
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Local Mean Tim tie tig te pals 
i tieis stencand wine eee alvectione agen me 
ee ee eee | ane | eee 
Cc) o New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
-S i N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
aa ° Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
'a|\ 4 aaa Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, eo ernee and | Arizona. and | 
% s fmteleg ae aoe oti tral California Southern California, 
Pm > SSS | re 
“B\ 8 | xises | S202 [Ges] tives | Sets (Redes. Rises | Sets |Rc&S.|| Rises | Sota [R-BeSe 
ie guint. wig. Mila. Min Min. M-\lx. win. min. wile. mle. MiB. 
1) -M 4.27) 7 40,10 7|| 4 32) 7 36/10 6G/| 4 38) 7 30/10 G6/| 4 56) 7 12)10 3 
Bins Ty 4 27| 7 40:10 40|| 4 32! 7 36)10 40|| 4 38) 7 30/10 41]| 4 56) 7 12/10 42 
3 OW 4 28] 7 40\11 12|| 4 33) 7 35|11 13]} 4 39] 7 29)11 16}| 4 57) 7 11\11 20 
4| Th 4 29| 7 40|11 45|| 4 34) 7 35/11 48]| 4 39) 7 29)11. 50]| 4 57) 7 11/11 59 
5| Fr 4 29' 7 40)... 4 34) 7 35)... 4 40) 7 29)... 4 58) 7 11)... 
6). Sa 4 30] 7 39/12 211] 4 35| 7 35/12 25]| 4 40! 7 29/12 28)| 4 58) 7 11/12 40 
1 0S 4 :30| 7-39] 1 1|| 4 36] 7 34| 1 5|} & 41) 7 28) 1 10|| 4 58) 7 11) 1 23 
8; M A 31| 7.39\°1 45|| 4 36] 7 34] 1 50]| 4 42) 7 28] 1 55|| 4 59) 7 11| 2 10 
9| Tu | 4 32) 7 38) 2 34|| 4 37) 7 34) 2 39]| 4 42) 7 28) 2 43 4 59|-7 10) 3) 1 
10) W 4 32) 7 38) 3 26)| 4 38] 7 33! 3 32 4 43) 7 27| 3 36|| 5 0} 7 10) 3 53 
11| Th | 4 33| 7 37| rises || 4 38] 7 32| rises || 4-43] 7 27| rises || 5 1) 7 10) rises 
42) Fr 4 34) 7 37| 7 49)| 4 39| 7 32] 7 46 4 44) 7 27| 7 43|| 5 1) 7.10) 7 31 
13| Sa 4 35| 7 36) 8 20]| 4 40! 7 32) 8 17|| 4 45) 7 26) 8 16]| 5 2 7 9) 8° 7 
14, §$ 4 35| 7 36| 8 49]| 4 41] 7 31) & 48 4 46) 7-26) 8 46/| 5 2] 7 9 & 40 
15) “M 4 36| 7 35] 9 15]| 4 41] 7 31) 9 15 4 46) 7 25) 9 15/1 5 3! 7 9) 9 12 
16} Tu 4 37| 7 34| 9-42/| 4 42) 7 30) 9 42 447) 7 25) 9 42|| 5 4) 7 8 9 43 
17) W 4 38] 7-34|10 9)| 4 43] 7 29/10 10|| 4 48) 7 24/10 10 5 4) 7 810 14 
18| Th 4 39] 7 33/10 36|| 4 44| 7 29/10 37]| 4 48) 7 24/10 40|| 5 5) 7 7/10 46 
19} Fr 4 40| 7 32/11 6]| 4 45 728 11 9|| 4 49] 7 23/11 12]| 5 5) 7 711 21 
90| Sa 4 40) 7 32\/11 40]| 4 45) 7 27/11 44]| 4 50) 7 22/1148 5 6) 7 611 59 
911 § 4 41| 7-31|.. ..|| 4 46) 7 26)... AS5T|-7 22) oe 5 TT a6 eee 
22} M A 42} 7 30|\12 19]| 4 47) 7 25/12 23|| 4 52) 7 21/12 28) 5 7% 7 5/12 43 
23; Tu | 4 43} 7 29| 1 5|| 4 48) 7 25) 1 10 4 52) 7 20; 1 151) 5 8| 7 5) 1 Sl 
24) W. 4 44) 7 28) 1 59 4 49| 7 24) 2 5\| 4 531 719} 2 911 5 9) 7 4 2 26 
25| Th 445| 7271 3 2\| 4 50| 7 23| 3. 7|| 4 54] 7 18] 3 12)) 5 9) 7 3] 3 28 
96| Fr A 46| 7 26) 4 12|| 4 51) 7 22) 4 16]| 4 55) 7 17) 4 20 5 10| 7 3] 4 34 
27| Sa 4 47| 7 25] sets || 4:52] 7 21] sets || 4 56) 7 16 sets || 5 11) 7 2) sets 
98} S 4 48| 7 24| 8 5\| 4 53] 7 20] 8 4|| 4 57) 7 16] 8 3] 5 11) 7 1) 7 58 
29} M 4 49| 7 23) 8 40 4 54) 7 19-8 39 4 58| 7 15} 8 40|| 5 12) 7 O| 8 39 
30| Tu 4 50! 7 22) 9 13]} 4 55) 7 18] 9 14 4 58| 7 14| 9 15|| 5 13) 7 0} 9 19 
31, W 4 51| 7 21| 9 47|| 4 56] 7.17| 9 49 4 59| 7 13} 9 52|| 5 13| 6 59| 9 59 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month|H.M. S,||MonthiH. M. S. MonthlH. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S&S, 


1 |12 3 43 8 |12 4 56 14 #|12 5 43 20 {12 6 13 26 |12 6 24 
2 \12 3 55 9 125s 5 15 |12 5 49 Q1 |12 6 16 Q7 112 6 23 
3 |12 4 6 10 |12 5 14 16 (12 5 55 22 112 6 19 28 |12 6 22 
4 |12 4 16 11 |12 5 22 este Gal 93° -\12 6 21 29 |12 6 21 
5 |12 4 27 12 |12 5 30 18 |12 6 G|| 2& 12 6 22)| 30 |12 6 19 
6 |12 4 37 13 |12 5 37 19 112 6 10|| 25 |12 6 23)| 31 |12 6 16 
7 \12 4 47 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place July | Begins Ends July| Begins Ends July| Begins Ends 
Hu «| eM. . “3.u.\a™M. | | 2 “oto 
Boston .... 1 Q 14 9 53 11 Q A 9 46 Q1 2 39 9 33 
New York..| 1 2 wz 9 41 11 2 36 9 34 2) 2 50 9 22 
Washington.| 1 2 40 9 28 11 2 48 9 22 Q1 3 0 9 13 
Charleston..| 1 3 15 8 53 |\11 3 22 8 49. Q1 3 30 8 43 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 
Eastern Standard ae san aif ra oar 
Bist Quarter ......,4D. 0 7H. OM BM |New Moon 0.0.28 1 28” a 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Morning Star—None. Saturn, 


a a cae 


3 

= Tn Tilinois, 

eo + a 

& wa, Nebraska, 

Wyoming, and 

h Northern California. 

5 “gun ) Sun [Moon 

Qa Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
H. min. w.\z. M.\lw. Mjig.-mja. ™.\|q- 

Th | 4 52| 7 20/10 23 7 5 

Fr 4-53| 7 1911 2 vi 5 

Sa | 4 54] 7 18/11 44 7 5 

Ss 4 55| 7 16).. ..|| 4 rf 5 

M 4 15/12 311] 5 7 5 

Tu | 4 14 5 7 5 
4 5 7 5 
4 5 7 5s 
5 O|7 5 7 5 
‘ial A A 5 7 5 
yee 4 ly f 5 7 5 
5 317 5 7 5 
5 ALT 5 7 & 
55! 7 bs) 7 5 
5 61 7 5 6 5 
5 77 5 6 5 
5 916 5 6 5 
§ 10! 6 57|10 59|| 5 6 5 
5 11} 6 56/11 47]| 5 6 5 
5 12) 6 54).. ..1| 6 6 5 
5 13} 6 52/12 441) 5 6 5 
5 14) 6 51} 1 48]| 5 6 5 
5 15) 6 49) 2 59]! 5 6 5 
5 16] 6 48) 4 13)| 5 6 5 
5 17| 6 46) sets || 5 6 & 
5 18} 6 44) 7 10]| 5 6 5 
5 19) 6 43) 7 45]| 5 6 5 
5 20} 6 41] 8 22]| 5 6 5 
5 22' 6 391 9 11 5 6 5 
5 23) 6 38] 9 43]| 5 6 9°47) 5 
5 24) 6 36/10 29|| 5 6 35/10 34|| 5 


Sun 
Rises 


OPWINIATS WOH OS: 


AAARAAAAMHARARADRHAARAAHHWININININNNSs: 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Local Mean Time 


3.17]| 26 
3 2i| 97 
2 47/| 28 
2 32|| 29 
217/| 30 
2 call 93 


C2 ae 
Pon: 
SSESEo: 


OwoV nan) 
SeNeaaia 


g hm 0 tS 


Pa RS En eas ee 


— i — i --  | 


Day of Day of 
Month!H, M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 


1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


MouthiH. M. s.|Moncnia. M.°s.|[Meach|H. M. 8. 
1 |12 6 13 Cena Ye NS 14 /12 4 34/} 20 
2 12 «6-°9 9° |12'.5 24 LSS LZ oat 22) 21 
$ 12 6 4) 10 1/12 #5 15 16/12 4 10)} 22 
4 |12 5 59 LD 112256 If ~ 12 3° 538 e=38 
o 12 5 53 12 112 4 56 18 |12 3 45/) 24 
6 112 5 47 13 |12 4 45 YT We RS TE | 25 
7 (|12 5 40 
SN ee 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place Aug.| Begins Ends Aug.| Begins Ends 
H. M. HH. M. A. M. H. M. 
Boston...:.} 1 9-57 915 11 3 13 8 56 
New York..| 1 biel h 9 6 11 3 20 8 50 
Washington.| 1 3 14 8 58 11 3 28 8 41 
Charleston..| 1 3 41 8 31 11 3. 50 8 20 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 
Eastern Standard Time 
First Quarter ...... 2D, 1H. 55M, P.M. |New Moon ...... 
Full Moon ........ 10 8 8 A.M, | First Quarter 


Last Quarter 


Morning Star—None. 


16 


A.M. 


Evening Stars—Mercury,~ Venus, 
Saturn, 


Aug. | Begins | Ends 
H. M, A. M. 
Q1 3 29 8 36 
21 3°35 8 31 
Q1 3 41 8 24 
21 3 59 8 7 
5D, 6H, 32M. A.M, 
1 11 34 


P.M, 
Mars, Jupiter, 


* : . . 2 : 
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SEPTEMBER, 1957 30 Days 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 469 


fi, | See | ore, | ote | Gee 

8 9 New England, Connecticut, Vi ia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
s ne N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
a © chigan, Wisconsin, || Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
S| 3 | Washinstonsand” || “Wosmine'and’ —|| central Caiosnia, |) southern Calter 

: - pinche’ Morb ee ‘al California. Southern California. 
> > Fren, Suit aa NI eee ie 

&| & | wisce| Soca IRBs] riecs | Sees [R-aS'|| Rises| Sees [RoseS:|| Rises| Sees [R.&S. 
- H. Milt. MJx. u.||H. wiz. wie. M,||z. Mle. w\H. u.\|x. wie. W./B, Me. 
HS 5 25) 6 34/11 20]| 5 26} 6 33/11 25)| 5 28) 6 31)11 30]| 5 34) 6 25/11 46 
2) M 5-26] 6 33)... 5 276 3h. 5 29} 6 30)... 5.35} 6724) 
3| Tu | 5 27| 6 31)12.13]| 5 28) 6 30/12 18]| 5 30) 6 28/12 23)) 5 36) 6 23/12 39 
4) W 5 28/6 29) 1 9}| 5 29) 6 28] 1 14! 5 31) 6 26) 1 18]| 5 36) 6 21) 1 33 
5| Th | 5 29|\-6 27) 2 7|| 5 30) 6 27; 2 11]| 5 32) 6 25) 2 15)| 5 37) 6 20) 2 27 
6| Fr 5 30] 6 26} 3 6|| 5 31] 6 25} 3 9/| 5 33} 6 23) 3 11]| 5 38] 6 18) 3 Qt 
| Sa 5 31) 6 24) 4 3]| 5 32) 6 23) 4 6] 5 34] 6 22) 4 8]! 5 38) 6 17) 4& 15 
s| S 5 32) 6 22| rises || 5 33] 6 22) rises || 5 35] 6 20} rises || 5 39] 6 16] rises 
9} M 5 33| 6 21) 6 17|| 5 34) 6 20) 6 18]| 5 36) 6 18) 6 18]| 5 39) 6 15) 6 19 
10} Tu 5 341 6 19] 6 44|| 5 35| 6 18] 6 45]| 5 36] 6 17] 6 49]| 5 40] 6 13) 6 51 
11} W 5 35| 6 17| 7 12|| 5 36) 6 17| 7 14]| 5 37| 6 15) 7 17]|| 5 41) 6 12) 7 24 
12| Th | 5 37| 6 15] 7 43]| 5 37| 6 15) 7 46|| 5 38) 6:14) 7 49}| 5 41| 6 11) 7 59 
13} Fr 5 38] 6 14] 8 18]| 5 38) 6 13) 8 21]| 5 39] 6 12) 8 26); 5 42) 6 9) 8 37 
14--Sa 5 39] 6 12} 8 57|| 5 39] 6 11] 9 1]} 5 40) 6 11) 9 6|| 5 43) 6 8) 9 20 
15} S 5 40! 6 10) 9 41|| 5 40] 6 10] 9 46]| 5 41) 6 9 9 51]| 5 43) 6 710 7 
16} M 5 41] 6 8/10 34|| 5 41] 6 8/10 39]| 5 42) 6 7/10 44)| 5 44) 6 5/11 O 
17| Tu | 5 42) 6 7/11 33|| 5 42) 6 6/11 38]| 5 43) 6 6/11 43]| 5 45| 6 4/11 58 
18, W 5 43; 6 5)... 5 43) 6 5]... 5 44,6 4... 5 45)'6 3)... .. 
19| Th | 5 44) 6 3/12 38]| 5 44) 6 3/12 42/1) 5 45] 6 2/12 471) 5 46) 6 1/1 I 
20| Fr 5 45| 6 1] 1 49|| 5 45) 6 1] 1 53)| 5 45] 6 1) 1 55)| 5 47/6 01 2 6 
21) ‘Sa 5 46/6 O| 3 Qi| 5 46/6 0] 3 4 5 46) 6 O| 3 7|| 5 47) 5 59) 3 15 
221 § 5 47|°5 58] 4 17]| 5 47) 5 58] 4 18]| 5 47] 5 58] 4 20/| 5 48) 5 57) 4 24 
23) M 5 48] 5 56] sets || 5 48] 5 56] sets |} 5 48] 5 56] sets || 5 49] 5 56) sets 
941 Tu | 5 49] 5 54] 6 16|| 5 49] 5 54) 6 17|| 5 49) 5 54) 6 20]| 5 49) 5 55) 6 27 
25| W 5 50| 5 53] 6 54|| 5 50) 5 53] 6 58]| 5 50] 5 53] 7 1] 5 50) 5 53) 7 11 
96| Th | 5 51| 5 51] 7 36|| 5 51) 5 51) 7 40]] 5 51) 5 51) 7 45 5 51] 5 52) 7-58 
Q27| Fr 5 52| 5 49] 8 23|| 5 52) 5 49] 8 27|| 5 52) 5 50] 8 32|| 5 51) 5 50] 8 47 { 
98; Sa 5 53| 5 47) 9 13|| 5 53] 5 48] 9 18|| 5 53) 5 48] 9 23]| 5 52) 5 49] 9 39 
29) .S 5 54) 5 46/10 6)| 5 54) 5 46/10 12|| 5 54) 5 46/10 16 5 53) 5 48/10 33 
30| M 5 55| 5 44/11 3]| 5 55| 5 44/11 8]| 5 55| 5 45/11 12|| 5 53) 5 46/11 27 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 


f Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Manth H. M.S. Month H. M. S.|/[Month/H. M. S.|}Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. 


11 59 56 7 
11 59 36 8 {11 57 37|| 14 |11 55 31]| 20 |11 53 23)| 26 {11 51 19 


1 
2 
3 {11 59 17 9 |11 57 16/| 15 {11 55 9} 21 |11 53 2) 27 JIT 50 58 
4 111 58 58||. 10 |11 56 55|| 16 |11 54 48/| 22 |11 52 417) 28 {11 50 38 
5 
6 


11 57 58]| 13 |11 55 52)) 19 |11 53 44)) 25 |11 51 39 


11 58 38|| 11 111-56 34]| 17 [11 54 27|) 23 |11 52 20) 29 {11 50 18 
11 58 18} 12 {11 56 13|| 18 [11 54 5|| 24 |11 51 59/| 30 [11 49 59 


Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place Sept.| Begins Ends Sept.| Begins Ends Sept.| Begins Ends 
BM. |e mr HM. | #. M. H. Mi | Jee 
Boston.....|° 1 3 45 8 14 11 3 59 7 53 Q1} 411 7 35 
New York..} 1 3 49 8 10 11 4 2 7 51 Q1 4 14 Tse 
Washington.) 1 3 54 8 5 11 | 4 6 7 46 Q1| 4 16 7 29 
Charleston..| 1 4. 9 7 50 11 4 17 7 36 21 4 QA (PRY 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 
Eastern Standard Time 
Full Moon ......... 8D. 11H. 55M. P.M. |New Moon ........ tes 2H. 18M, ee 


ih Ce 16 li 2 P.M. | First Quarter ...... 3 12 0 49) 3 
aang Gtar-cMeroury, Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


OCTOBER, 1957 
Mean Time, A.M., light figures; , black 
Ty obtaes Standard Time see directions on page 469 


10th Month 


al 4 Calendar for (Galendar for 
#| 3 ee ne lanel _ Kentucky, 
z| = a ee Selaador Otay 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 5 
t g WN. and 8. Dakota, Nevada, and 
£ en} Washington, and Central California. 
* 6 Oregon. st 
a) 2 | 9u5.| sce Res: U5, | S22 [RGCS|| Rises 
“ln. M.\H. M.|\H. M H. MjH. M.|H. M.\|H. M. 
1} Tu | 5 57| 5 42).. 5 56) 5 43). 
qi W 5 58] 5 40/12 1 5 56) 5 42/12 9 
9) Th | 5 59) 5 38/12 59 5 57, 5 40) 1 5 
4, Fr 6 0} 5 37) 1 57 5 58) 5 39) 2 1} 
5) Sa 6 1] 5 35) 2 54 5 59| 5 37| 2 58 
6 S 6 2| 5 33] 3 51 6 0} 5 35) 3 53 
7 M 6 3) 5 31) 4 49 6 1| 5 34 4 49 
s| Tu | 6 4] 5 30) rises 6 2| 5 32) rises 
9) W 6 5| 5 28) 5 46 6 3) 5 31) 5 51 
10| Th | 6 7 5 26) 6 19 6 4| 5 30) 6 26 
si aad thy 6 8| 5 25) 6 57 6 5) 52817. 5 
12| Sa 6 9) 5 23) 7 41 6 6| 5 26) 7 50 
13) S 6 10} 5 22) 8 30 6 7| 5 25) 8 40 
14, M 6 11| 5 20) 9 25 6 8] 5 23} 93 
15| Tu | 6 12} 5 18/10 27 6 9} 5 22)10 36 
16) W 6 13) 5 17|11 34 6 10) 5 21)11 41 
ise h |) 6 15) 5°15)... 6 11) 5 19}. 
18} Fr 6 16} 5 14/12 42 6 12) 5 18/12 48 
19} Sa 6 17| 5 12] 1 55 6 13) 5 16) 1 58 
20; S 6 18} 5 11] 3 6 14,45 15) 3 9 
21; M 6 19) 5 9] 4 22 6 15} 5 14) 4 22 
99} Tu | 6 21| 5 8 sets 6 16) 5 12) sets 
93) W 6 22) 5 6| 5 26 6 17) 5 11] 5 33 
94, Th | 6 23) 5 5) 6 11 6 18) 5 10) 6 20 
25| Fr 6 24) 5 3) 7 6 20) 5 tL 
26) Sa 6 26) 5 2| 7 54 6 21) 5 8 4 
g7| -S 6 27| 5 O}| 8 52 6 22) 5 9 
28} M 6 28) 4 59) 9 50 6 23) 5 95 
99| Tu | 6 29| 4 58/10 49 6 24) 5 10 5 
30) W 6 31| 4 56/11 48 G225)-S 21h 5S 
$11 Th | 6 32 4 55). 6 26] 5 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
Day ot lo. sllmenckln. um. s.limancnin. mM. s.jlMonth|H. M. s.|lMonthiE. M.°S 
1 j11 49 39 8 |1l 47 33/) 14 |11 46 Qj} 20 j|11 44 49)) 26 |11 44 1 
2 {11 49 20 9 |11 47 16]} 15 j11 45 48]] 21 |11 44 39)) Q7 j11 43 55 
8 111 49 1 10 |11 47 O}] 16 |11 45 34)| 22 J11 44 30)} 28 |11 43 50 
4 |11 48 43]| 11 |11 46 44]) 17 |11 45 22)) 23 11 44 221) Q9 |11 43 46 
5 |11 48 25\| 12 |11 46 29]| 18 |11 45 10]]) 24 |11 44 141) 30/11 43 43 
6 |11 48 7} 13 |11 46 15)} 19 |11 44 59)) 25 |11 44 7) 31 j11 43 41 
7 \11 47 50 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time . 
Place Oct. | Begins Ends Oct. | Begins Ends Oct. | Begins Ends | 
3 H.M. | H. M. H.M. | dH. M. aoa, | a 
Boston.....| 1 4 24 715 11 4 35 6 58 Q1 4 45 6 43 
New. York..| 1 4 5 7:14 11 4 36 6 57 21 4 46 6 43 
Washington.) 1 4 QT 7 12 11 4 36 6 57 a1 4 46 6 43 
Charleston. . 1 4 32 i feaece! f 11 4 39 6 54 Q1 4 46 6 43 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 
Eastern Standard Time 
Full Moon veeteees 8D. 4H. 42M, P.M. |New Moon ........ 22D, 11H, 43M. P.M. 
Be ec Nistetry, uate: Fupieen A.M. | First Quarter ...... 0 5 48 A.M. 


Evening Stars—Venus, Saturn. 
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llth Month . NOVEMBER, 1957 30 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 469 


rae Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 

¢ 3 nm New York City, Washington, Charleston, 

C) New England, Connecticut, Mh Sai Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Ses N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
o o Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Tllinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
= a and 8. Dako Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 

- + ashington, and Wyoming, and Central California, Southern California, 
+ eas Oregon. Northern California. 3 

e s} Sun | Sun {Moon Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon 
a a Rises | Sets |R.&S. Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. 


———— | 


H. mig. mig. wilz.mu je. wig. w|lx. win. wile. ula. wle. we. Me 

l| Fr 6 33 54/12 46 31 56/12 48 Q7 0/12 50 18 9/12 56 
2) Sa 6 34 52) 1 43 32 55) 1 45 28 59) 1 45 19 8} 1 48 
3b-S 36 51| 2 40 33 54) 2 41 29 58) 2 41 20 7| 2 41 
4, M of, 50] 3 38 34 53) 3 37 30 56| 3 37 20 7| 3 34 
Bi Cu 38 49| 4 37 35 52| 4 36 31 55) 4 35 Q1 6} 4 28 
6} W 40| 4 47] rises 37 51| rises 32 54| rises 22 5] rises 
7|~ Th 41 46| 4 56 38 4915 0 34 53 4 23 4.5 7 
8| Fr 42 45| 5 38 39 48} 5 43 35 52 47 24 3} 6 2 
9| Sa 43 44| 6 26 47| 6 36 51 3) 6 52 
46| 7 2| .7 47 

45| 8 1) 8 45 

44| 9 1| 9 46 

43/10 0|10 49 

43)11 0j}11 53 

41/12 59/12 57 


we 
© 
St & 09 


wo 
oo 
wn 


ets 


w 
2) 
Coho 


EE EE AE AF IID DADANARPAADADAADNRUAYADRPAYAUAAwAD 
L_L_LE_ LL ELL EL ELE LLL ELE ELLE ELE LED PP 
ALLA LAL LAL ALLEL EL EAL ELE ELE LLL EPP PP P- 

cs 

iS) 
DADADAANRVARDAAAGHAAARGAADBDBAAARHBAMRAIAAIAAHAH: 
DDAUDADADADADARGARDAAABDAAIAAIAAAGRAAAwWOHD 
LLL ALLA LALA HL PP PP PS OLLI o oO oa OL 

on 

i=) 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Local Mean Time 


Day of Day of Day of 
ecieh Hy M. S. repeal H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S., Month H. M. S8, 


11 43 39 #f 
ll 43 37 8 111 43 49|| 14 |11 44 30)) 20 |11 45 42)| 26 j|11 47 24 


1 
“ ll 43 37 9 |11 43 54) 15 |11 44 40)| 21 11 45 57)| 27 |11 47 45 
4 
5 


11 43 44); 13 11 44 Q1)} 19 {11 45 28)} 25 |11 47 5 


11 43 38] 10 |11 43 59|| 16 |11 44 51}; 22 11 46 12); 28 |11 48 3 
11 43 39]| 11 .|11 44 5) 17 [11 45 2) 23 [11 46 29); 29 |11 48 24 
6 {11 43 41|} 12° {11 44 13]| 18 |11 45 14 24 |11 46 47|| 30 |11 48 46 


, 
fe 


Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place Nov.| Begins Ends Novy. Begins Ends Nov. Begins =e Ends 
H.M. | #8. ™M. H.M. | H. 4. HM. | HM. 
Boston.....} 1 4 58 6 29 11 5 9 6 19 Q1 5 20 6 12 
New York.. 1 4 58 6 29 11 5 7 6 20 Q1 5 18 6 14 
Washington.| 1 4 57 6 30 ng 5.6 6 22 21 5 16 6 15 
Charleston... 1 4 54 6 33 il 5. 2 | 6 26 21 5 10 6 22 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 
: Eastern Standard Time a ne 
P Full Moon ........ 1D. 9H. 32M.  A.M.|New Moon .......- 21D. 11H. - 19M. AM 
és Last Sees -Nias a : Bs EM ist Guar aersurs) Wedus: Saturn. 


Morning Stars—Mars, Jupiter. 


466 ily uy 
-DECEMB 1957 
12th Month sath id D ER, 


Calendar for Calendar for 
fd | ert, || Nema: || wnlsaneestace, Siting, 
| ‘e _| bates seman || “adn ges || Cae Ge ie 

vashing ) tral California. ||; Southern California. 
| a = | 
z Be) en) Sen coe Boe Sate [eds] Mises | Sora G22 || Rises | Sots [ReaeS. 
== Mig. Mle. Milnz. wie. M.\e. M.\|e. M.\H. 1.\H. M\|H. M.)H. M.\H. M. 
1S 7, “ol 4 29 1 a7ll 7 4| 4 341 1 27/| 7 Ol 4 38l 1 27 6 45) 4 54) 1 24 
2) M 7 10| 4°28] 2 25|| 7 5] 4 33] 2 241! 7 1) 4 38) 2 23)| 6 45) 4 54) 2 18 
3! Tu | 7 11] 4 28] 3 24!| 7 6] 4 33) 3 22) 7 2 4 38) 3 21 6 46) 4 54) 3 12 
4| OW 7 12] 4 28] 4 24/1 7 7] 4 33] 4 211] 7 2] 4 38) 4 19]! 6 47) 4 54) 4 8 
Ries ih 7 13] 4 28] 5 25|| 7 8] 4 33) 5 21) 7 3) 4 38) 5 18 6 48) 4 54) 5 5 
6] Fr 7 14| 4 28] rises || '7 9] 4 33] rises|| 7 4| 4 38] rises || 6 49} 4 54! rises 
"| Sa 7 15| 4 28] 5 12|| 7 10} 4 33) 5 17|| 7 5| 4 38) 5 22)| 6 49) 4 54) 5 38 
8) S 7 16| 4 28] 6 12|| 7 11] 4 33) 6 16|| 7 6) 4 38] 6 21)|} 6 50) 4 54) 6 37 
9) M 4 17| 4 28) 7 16|| 7 12) 4 33! 7 2111 7 7) 4 38) 7 25)| 6 51) 4 54] 7 38 
10| Tu | 7 18] 4 28! 8 24|| 7 13] 4 33] 8 28]! 7 8] 4 38) 8 31]) 6 52] 4 55) 8 42 
11} W 7 19| 4 28) 9 34/| 7 14) 4 33) 9 36]| 7 8] 4 38) 9 39]) 6 52| 4 55] 9 46 
12} Th 7 20| 4 28/10 43|| 7 14) 4 33/10 44/| 7 9] 4 38/10 47|) 6 53) 4 55/10 50 
13) Fr 7 21) 4 28/11 53]| 7 15] 4 33/11 53/| 7 10) 4 38/11 54|) 6 54) 4 55/11 54 
14) Sa Hea Au2Sleo... || t. LO) 4°3alin (pat Leak SSine . 6 54) 4 56). 
rieS 4 99) 4 28; 1 3i| 7 17| 4 34) 1 Qii 7 12) 4 39) 1 il 6 55) 4 56/12 58 
16} M 7 23) 4 29] 2 13]| 7 17| 4 34] 2 11|| 7 12) 4 39) 2 10!| 6 56) 4 56) 2 8 
17; Tu 7 23) 4 29) 3 22)| 7 18] 4 34] 3 19]| 7 13) 4 39] 3 17|| 6 56) 4°-57| 3 7 
18) W 7 2! 4 29) 4 30)! '7 19] 4 34) 4 26)! 7 14] 4 40) 4 23)| 6 57) 4 57) 4 11 
19| Th | 7 24) 4 30} 5 35)| 7 19) 4 35) 5 30)}] 7 14) 4 40) 5 27|| 6 57) 4 57) 5 12 
20; Fr 7 25) 4 30] 6 34/| 7 20) 4 35) 6 29!| 7 15) 4 40} 6 26]] 6 58} 4 58} 6 10 
211 Sa 7 26) 4 31] sets || 7 20) 4 36) sets || 7 15] 4 41) sets || 6 58] 4 58] sets 
92) § 7 26] 4 31) 6 19]| 7 20) 4 36) 6 23)]| 7 15) 4 41) 6 28!| 6 59] 4 59] 6 42 
23) M 7 W7| 4 32) 7 20|| 7 21| 4 37| 7 23]! 7 16) 4 42) 7 28)| 6 59) 4 59} 7 39 
24) Tu 7 27| 4 32| 8 20|| 7 22] 4 37| 8 23]| 7 16] 4 43] 8 26/| 7 O15 O| 8 34 
25} W 7 27| 4 33) 9 20|| 7 22) 4 38] 9 21/| 7 17| 4 43) 9 23/| 7 O| 5 oO] 9 28 
26| Th 7 28) 4 33/10 17|| 7 23) 4 39/10 19]| 7 17| 4 44110 19]| 7 1) 5 1/10 22 
27| Fr 7 28) 4 34/11 14|| 7 23) 4 39/11 15) 7 17) 4 44/11 15]| 7 115 2/11 15 
28] Sa mee ASS o> 2 7 23) 4 40)... 7 18) 4 45).. i tt S* 2) ae 
29; S 7 29) 4 36/12 12)| 7 23) 4 41)12 11]| 7 18] 4 46/12 1111 7 2) 5 3112 7 
30| M 7 29; 4 36) 1 10)| 7 24) 4 42) 1 +O] 7 181 4 47) 1 FW7 25 a1 O 
31| Tu | 7 29) 4 37| 2 9|| 7 24) 4 43) 2 GI 7 19] 4 47) 2 4ll 7 25 4] 1 55 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
Day of Day of Day of D f 
Month H. M. S.|\Month|H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M,. Ss. Manch H. M. S. 


1 (1149 8] 8 {11 52 ol] 14 (11 54 461 20 11 57 42l| 96 la2 0 41 
2 |11 49 31|/ 9 {11 52 26] 15 |11 55 15] 21 (11 58 191 97 fhe 141 
3 |11 49 54|| 10 |11 52 53i| 16 |11 55 44l|. 22 (11 58 4al| a8 liz 1 4] 
Hi 
5 


18}; 11 |11 53 21)} 17 /11 56 13] 23 |11 59 12/| 29 |12 2 10 
11 50 43) 12 {11 53.49]) 18 |11 56 42]| 24 {11 59 42|| 30 |12 2 39 

8 

34 


6 j11 51 13 j11 54:17!) 19 -|11 57 12]| 25 |12 0 11]] 31 |12 3° 8 

oie D1. : 
——$——<— 

Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
___Place Dec. _Begins ~ Ends Dec.| Begins Ends Dec. Begins Ends 
Bam a) ia ar H.M. | #H. M. AM | iow 
Boston.....| 1 5 29 6 9 11 5 38 6 9 Q1 5 44 6 13 
New York.. 1 5 26 6 12 il 5 35 | 6 12 Q1 5 41 6 15 
Washington. 1 5 2% 6 13 11 5 32 6 14 Q1 5 39 6 17 
Charleston..| 1 5 18 6 21 11 5 4 6 23 Q1 5 30 6 26 
Moon’s Phases, 1957 

=e s Eastern Standard Time 
U io” Geena 5 7 
Peapequarter 14 Ene tus AM: | Pit Queries: ate men Price 5a PM. 


Morning Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus. 


~ Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1958 467 


1st Month JANUARY, 1958 31 Days 
Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black 


Local Mean 
: To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 469 
ee CONOR ODP DAEE S092 EE ee 


Calendar for Calendar for 
3 Boston, New York City, Warten. Ghovesens 
BY eae || engin, | RRR Ace || caret Aang 
a Zan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah,” ermennen Moxa 
FS N, and 8. Dakota, Towa, jNebrasks, Nevada, and" Arizona, and 
5 Sty g Novo ees Central California. Southern "California 
A s 5 
S| 4 | Rises| Sees R&S.|| Rises | Sets [Ruaes:|| Risse | Soc MSF | eee, | eee eee 
H. w.jH. M.\H. w.||H. mle. Mid. M.\lz. Mijn. win. w|i. Mle. ole oe 
Ww 7 29] 4 38| 3 8]|.7 24) 4 43) 8 5/| 7 19] 4 481 3 Ql 7 215 5] 2 51 
ae 7 29] 4 39) 4 8|| 7 24) 4 44) 4 4/) 7 19) 4 49) 4 Ol 7 2 5 3 48 
r |-7 29) 4 40] 5 6|| 7 24) 4 45) 5 3/| 7 19] 4 50i 4 58]| 7 @15 7 4 44 
Sa | 7 29] 4 41) rises || 7 24) 4 46) rises || 7 19] 4 51] rises || 7 3] 5 8! rises 
S 7 29| 4 42) 5 Oj] 7 24) 4 47/5 4|| 7 19) 4 5215 8]| 7 3/5 8] 5 22 
M 7 29) 4 43) 6 8|| 7 24] 4 48) 6 13]| 7 19] 4 53! 6 16|| 7 31 5 9] 6 28 
Tu | 7 29| 4 44] 7 19]| 7 24) 4 49] 7 22]! 7 19] 4 54] 7 26/1 7 3] 5 10) 7 34 
WwW 7 29| 4 45) 8 32|| 7 24] 4 50) 8 33]| 7 19] 4 55) 8 35/| 7 3| 5 111 8 40 
Th 7 29) 4 46] 9 44|| 7 24) 4 51] 9 44|| 7 19) 4 56] 9 45/1 7 3] 5 12] 9 46 
Fr 7 29) 4 47/10 54|| 7 24) 4 52/10 54|| 7 19] 4 57/10 54/] 7 3] 5 13/10 51 
Sa 7 28] 4 48).. % 24\-4--53\-— li 7 19)..4-58}-2— 7 3! 5 13/11 56 
S 7 28| 4 49/12 4/| 7 23) 4 54/12 3]/| 7 19] 4 591/12 @2// 7 3) 5 14). .. 
M 7 28) 4 50) 1 14)| 7 23) 4 55) 1 11// 7 18) 5 oO} 1-9]| 7 315 15/1 O 
Tu | 7 27| 4 51) 2 21|| 7 23) 4 56) 2 18/|-7 18) 5 -1] 2 15|| 7 2 5 16] 2 3 
Ww 7 Q7| 4 53) 3 25|| 7 22) 4 57| 3 21); 7 18) 5 2) 3 18/1 7 2] 5 17] 3 4 
Th-| 7 26] 4 54) 4 24]! 7 22) 4 58 4 20/] 7 17/-5 3] 4 16/1 7 2 5 18] 4 @ 
Fr | 7 26) 4 55] 5 18]| 7 21] 4 59) 5 14/| 7 17/ 5 4] 5 10]] 7 2! 5 19] 4 56 
Sa 7 25) 4 56) 6 7|| 7 21) 5 O| 6 3/| 7 16) 5 5) 5 58]] 7 1) 5 20! 6 45 
S 7 25) 4 57| sets || 7 20| 5 2) sets || 7 16] 5 6| sets || 7 1] 5 21) sets 
M 7 24, 4 59| 6 7|| 7 20; 5 3] 6 10]| 7 15| 5 7| 613] 7 1! 5 22) 6 22 
Tu 7 23\°5 0} 7 7i| .7-19| 5° 47°77 9]; 7-15! 5) 8)-7-11)) 7-0 S23 eile 
W | 7 23) 5 118 6 7 19) 5 5) 8 7! 7 14/5 9) 8 7|| 7 O|.5 24 8 12 
Th 7 22}5 2; 9 4! 7 18) 5 69 4] 7 145 11) 9 4]] 7 O| 5 25) 9 5 
Fr 7 21); 5 4110 1)| 7 17/ 5 7/10 1]| 7 13} 5 12)10 1]| 6 59} 5 25) 9 58 
Sa | 7 21| 5 5/10 58|| 7 17/ 5 9/10 57]| 7 12) 5 13/10 57]| 6 59] 5 26110 51 
S 7 20} 5 6|11 56/) 7 16) 5 10/11 54/| 7 12) 5 14/11 52]) 6 58! 5 27;11 44 
M Req Ole-5: Bios: tf 5 fea diem (eB Rtas Ie ds Ui WR is | Pat 6 58) 5 28)... .. 
| 3) Wh 7 18} 5 9/12 53\| 7 14) 5 12/12 51]| 7 10) 5 16)12 48]| 6 57) 5 29/12 38 
bd 99|- W 7 17| 5 10) 1 51]) 7 14 5 13) 1 49)| 7 9} 5 17) 1 45]! 6 57) 5 30) 1 33 
S 30| Th | 7 16] 5 11] 2 49/| 7 13] 5 14] 2 46|| 7 9] 5 19] 2 42|| 6 56] 5 31) 2 28 
i 31) Fr 7 15| 5 12) 3 46]) 7-12) 5.15) 3 42|| 7 8] 5 20) 3 38]|-6 56) 5 32) 3 24 
: _ -Sun_oen Meridian of Washington 
nt Local Mean Time 
| . Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
a Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.|/Month H. M. s.||Month H. M. S.|/|Month|H. M. 5S. 
1 |12 3 36 8 |12 6 44 14 |12 9 6| 20 \t2 The S 26 |12 12 37 
Q \|12 4 4 Pie S7a9 BS eal) Fp 28 i Zewless Q7 |12 12 50 
8 |12 .4 32 10 |12 7 34 16 |12 9 49 22 |12 11 39 98: 12-132 
4 |12 4 59 Li s|12) - 758 Pai 2510--9 93°— 12) 11285 29 |12 13 12 
5 (12 5-26 12 #|12 8 21 18 |12 10 29 94-112 12 10 30 |12 13 22 
6 |12 5 53 13 |12 8 44 19 |12 10 a 25 |12 12 24 81> \i2eis san 
7 (12 6 19 
Z Twilight 
‘ Local Mean Time 
Place | Jan. | Begins | Ends x Jan.| Begins © Ends Jan. Begins Ends 
a a H. M. H. M, H, M. A. M. H. M. H. M. 
| Boston.....| 1] 5 48 6 19 11 | 5 48 628 | 21) 5 44 6 39 
New York..| 1 5 45 6 22 11 5 46 6 31 21 5 43 6 40 
Washington.| 1 5 43 6 24 11 5 44 6_34 Q1 5 42 6 41 
Charleston..| 1 | 5 35 6 32 ho) Si 6 39 | 21] 5 35 6 48 
Moon’s Phases, 1958 
4 H | Ea me 19D 5H 8m P.M 
eS, eee eee Gea Be First Quarter ....27 «916s BM 
Morning’ Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. | Evening Star—Venus. 


- A68 
2nd Month 


FEBRUARY, 1958 ; 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., Wack 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 469 


=| Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
& 3 New anelind, Di amenricueee Vireinin wentucky, idenicia: Alabama, 
2 e N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, un, Ke Texas, New Mexico, 
© o Michigan, Wisconsin, sen aes, eer bir ce eo ic 
=| = dan aera i Wyoming, and’ Central California. Southern "Galitornia, 
3 3 Oregon, Northern California, 
Pe | S88, | Sua Moor || Se2,| Soa |Macn|| San | Sum (Moos | Rises | Socom mee 
eyo “in. Min. Milx. Miz. wif. M.|e. Mla. M.\H. M.\\z. M.\7. M.\H. M. 
1} Sa fy Val § 14| 4 41]| 7 11] 5 17| 4 36)| 7 -7| 5 21) 4 33)| 6 55) 5 33) 4 19 
eS) 7 13) 5 15] 5 31) 7 10) 5 18| 5 Q7|| 7 6) 5 22;-5.23 6 54) 5 34) 5 10 
3| M 7 12| 5 17| rises || 7 9] 5 19| rises}} 7 5] 5 23] rises || 6 54) 5 35) rises 
4| Tu | 7 11} 5 18] 6 10|| 7 8| 5 21| 6 12)| 7 4| 5 24) 6 14) 6.53) 5 36] 6 21 
5| W 7 10| 5 19| 7.241|.7 7| 5 22] 7 25/| 7° 3] 5 26] 7 26) 6 52) 5 37] 7 29 
6| Th | 7 9] 5 20) 8 38]| 7 6} 5 23) 8 38]| 7 2 5 27) 8 38] 6 51) 5 37) 8 38 
7A Er 7 §8| 5 22) 9 51|| 7 5] 5 24|.9 50) 7 1| 5 28) 9 49)| 6 51) 5 38) 9 45 
8) Sa 7 6| 5 23/11 2/| 7 4| 5 26/11 Oj] 7 0] 5 29)10 59)| 6 50) 5 39)10 51 
5) te) 5) 5.24). 2 % 2) 5 27)... sai) 6-59) 5 30)... 11 6 49)-5 40111 56 
10) M Y Al 5 26/12 1111 7 1] 5 28/12 10)| 6 58) 5 31/12 7) 6 48) 5 41).. .. 
IW} Tu |} 7 3| 5 27) 1 17) 7 O}-5 30] 1 15]| 6 57) 5 33) 1 11)| 6 47) 5 42/12 58 
12} W 7 1| 5 28) 2 18]| 6 59] 5 31| 2 15]| 6 55) 5 34) 2 11) 6 46) 5 43) 1 57 
13| Th | 7 O| 5 29] 3 14] 6 57] 5 32] 3 10]| 6 54) 5 35) 3 6|| 6 46) 5 44) 2 52 
14, Fr 6 58} 5 31] 4 Al] 6 56) 5 33) 4 O}] 6 53) 5 36) 3 56\| 6 45] 5 45) 3 42 
15) Sa 6 57| 5 32) 4 46]| 6 55) 5 34) 4 44)| 6 52) 5 37) 4 41/| 6 44) 5 45) 4 28 
16). S 6 56) 5 33) 5 26)) 6 54) 5 35) 5 23]| 6 50) 5 38) 5 20)} 6 43) 5 46) 5 9 
17, M 6 54) 5 35) 5 59]| 6 52) 5 37) 5 57)| 6 49) 5 39) 5 54]| 6 42) 5 47| 5 47 
18} Tu | 6 53) 5 36} sets |} 6 50} 5 38) sets |] 6 48) 5 40) sets || 6 41] 5 48) sets 
19| W 6 51) 5 37| 6 54|| 6 49] 5 39) 6 55|| 6 47| 5 42) 6 56!) 6 40) 5 49] 6 58 
90} Th | 6 50) 5 39) 7 52|| 6 48) 5 40) 7 52/| 6 46] 5 43) 7 521; 6 39] 5 50] 7 52 
91) Fr | 6 48] 5 40) 8 49]| 6 47) 5 41] 8 48]| 6 44) 5 44] 8 47|| 6 38] 5 50) 8 44 
22; Sa 6 47| 5 41) 9 46/) 6 45) 5 43) 9 44|) 6 43) 5 45) 9 43]| 6 37| 5 51! 9 37 
93) SS 6 45} 5 42/10 43|| 6 44) 5 44/10 41|| 6 42) 5 46/10 38]| 6 35| 5 52/10 33 
24) M 6 44) 5 44/11 40)| 6 42) 5 45)11 38)| 6 40] 5 47/11 35|| 6 34) 5 53/11 24 
95| Tu | 6 42) 5 45/.. ../| 6 41) 5 46).. ..|| 6 39] 5 48].. ..|| 6 33! 5 Sal... 
26) W 6 40} 5 46/12 37|| 6 39] 5 47/12 34\| 6 37] 5 49/12 31]| 6 32| 5 54/12 18 
27| Th | 6 39) 5 48! 1 33]| 6 38| 5 49) 1 29]] 6 36] 5 50] 1 25|| 6 31] 5 55] 1 12 
98) Fr 6 37| 5 50] 2 26|| 6 36] 5 50) 2 22] 6 35) 5 51] 2 18]| 6 30) 5 56| 2 5 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Local Mean Time 
Day of Day of of of Da 
Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. 8S. MonenhiH. M, S. Moneh|H. M. S. Moench lH. M. S. 
1 |12 13 40 7 (12 14 13 13 |12 14 18 19 |12 13 56 25 |12 13 11 
2 12 13 47 8 |12 14 15 14 |12 14 16]| 20 -\12 13 50 26 12 13+ 
3 {12 13 54 9 |12 14 17 15 |12 14 13 21: |12 13 43 27 12 12 50 
4 |12 14 0 10 |12 14 19 16 |12 14 10 Q2 12 13 36 28 |12 12 39 
5 |12 14 5)| 11 (|12 14 19 17° (|12 14 Gi} 23 |12 13 28 
6 |12 14 9]| 12 |12 14 19 LS" jS2014 24 |12 13 20 
Twilight 
Local Mean Time 
Place _|Feb. Begins | Ends \|Feb.| Begins | 
HM. (| a Mm. eee. 
Boston.....| 1 5 38 6 50 11 5 28 
New York..| 1 5 37 6 51 11 5 27 
Washington.| 1 5 35 6 53 11 5. 27 
Charleston..| 1 5 31 6 57 11 5 24 
Moon’s Phases, 1958 
> De 1m ast ara cee Time : 
Marre sisi * ‘ . .M, ew ‘Moon (iis LoD. 10H, 38M, -M. 
Momning Stars ad ‘ onus Mots, Jupiee First Quarter ...... 26 3 51 Pee 


Evening Star—None. 


‘Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections; Military Time 469 


Standard Time Calendar for U. S. Cities 
How to ascertain the same time for United States cities from Local Mean Time 
> Calendar on the monthly calendar pages 455-468 

Directions: For New York City subtract 4 minutes from th and 
result is in Eastern Standard Time; for other cities, use the calendar bese pe Aaa ae and aug 
or subtract the given number of minutes; this ibe the required standard time, which is Eas’ 
Central, Mountain or Pacific, according as the letter E, C, M or P is found in the table. A small letter 
indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset, a correction for latitude 1s advisable, which correction is 


to be found in the table below, in the column headed by th 


Use Calendar for 


Use Calendar for 


Use Calendar for | 


€ small letter and on line with the date. 
ies er See 


Use Calendar for 


ston New York City Washington, D. C. Charleston 
ee 
; M. M. MY 
Idako Connecticut California (Central) Alabama 
Boise City....add 45 Mb/Bridgeport....sub. 7 E {San Francisco add 10 Pe |Mobile....... sub 8 Cf 
Pocatello ....add 30 M |Hartford:.... sub 9 Eb Colorado Montgomery ..sub 15 G 
Mining New Haven...sub 8 E loot. springs OM 
‘ Denver...... M Lets 
Portland.....sub 19 Eb eee sutS sls 9 Cb |Pueblo... 21” PERO RENE Phoenix ..... add 28 M 
Massachusetts Springfield....sub 1 Ce Delaware Arkansas 
Boston...,...sub 16 E Wilmington...add 2 E |Hot Springs. add 12 Cb 
Fall River.,..sub 15 E Indiana Dist. of Columbi Little Rock...add 9 Cb 
Lowell. ...... sub 15 E |Evansville....sub 10 Cg jy, hin ad ia 3 
Springfield....sub 10 E |Fort Wayne...sub 19 © SSHADE ON, «2 California (Southern) 
Worcester....sub 13 E /|Gary......... sub 11 C Kansas Los Angeles,..sub 7 P' 
Indianapolis...sub 15 Ce /Topeka...... add 23 C |Monterey....add 8 Pe 
Michigan okomo...... sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce |San Diego. ...sub 12 P 
Battle Creek. .add 41 E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce Kentucky Santa Barbara.sub 1 Pb 
Ja Sept ie nee an wat Frankfort....sub 20 G \Florida 
Seasaa Burlington....add° 4G |Lexington....sub 22 C |Jacksonville..add 27 Bf 
Minnesota Cedar Rapids.add 7 Cb |Louisville..... sub 17 C |Key West....add 27 Bh 
Minneapolis. .add 13 Ce |Davenport....add 2 C iMaryland 
Montana te a otnee ie sade a os Baltimore.,..add 6 E 
Ls 30 Me|sioux City... .a Sei Missouri = 
lew York Nebrask efferson ya } 
Albany....7..sub § E |rinoola. e.. add 27 C Kansas Clty. -add 18 © 
nghamton. .a sabiatele anne 
Builalo. -.. a ada ag E Obiahs eases e St. Louis..... add 1C re pounioes 0-Or 
oughkeepsie..su Ohio ew Orleans. . 
Rochester....add 10 E |Cincinnati.,..add 38 Ee |Carson fe kde 1 p |Shreveport...add 15 C 
Schenectady..sub 4 E /Cleveland....add 27 E Ber Mississippi 
Syracuse. .... add 5 E |Columbus add 32 B New Jersey Jackson add 1.C 
WGA Ss once add 148 |/Dayton...... d 37 Ee |Atlantic Gity..sub 2 E |vierspure. ||. add 30 
North Dakota Sandusky.....add 31 & /Trenton..... . sub 1 Eb |¥1CK8 ee Rian 
‘oledo....... a N lew Mexico 
Bismarck..... add 43 Cd Youngstown. .add 23 E Raleigh. a cass Eg Santa Fé..... add 4 Me 
South Dakota r South Carolina 
Pierre........ add 41 Cb ‘Pennsylvania Oklahoma Test dd 20 B 
Baston......, 1E |Muskogee....add 21 Gg |Charleston... a 
LG aie avete Pease add 20 Eb |Okla. City... :add 30 Cg |Columbia....add 24 BE 
Portland.....add 11 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 B Tennessee 
jalem)...5.. add 12 Pe |Philadelphia..add 1 Ea Utah Memphis 0 Ce 
w Pittsburgh....add 20 BE |Salt Lake.....add 28 Mb/~~fRs--+- sub 13 CG 
ashington - Scranton add 35 Nashville..... su 3 c 
Olympla...... add v6 2M eniaaseeaalaaae GA Sicha Bs Texas 
eattle... ar RIEEOD ererse ae 
Spokane...\.-sub 10 Pd lproyidenee.+, sub 14 Wp | Richmond... -add 10 He |AUANE- +--+ - 849 37 G 
Wisconsin West Virginia El Paso...... add 66 C 
Madison...... sub 2 C Wyoming Charleston...add 26 E |Galveston....add 19 Cf 
Milwaukee....sub 8 C- /Cheyenne..... sub -1 M |Wheeling..... add 23 Eb |San Antonio. .add 34 Cf 
~~ 
ad CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 
2 Note—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the 


opposite way subtracted instead of added and vice versa, 


Date a | b 1 c | d e f 3 h 

M M M M M M M M 
. Jan. ~1..|* sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 17 
15..| “sub 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub 15 
Feb. 1..| sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 sub i2 
15..| sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 9 
Mar: 1../ sub 1 add 1 add 2 add (4 sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 sub 5 
ie 0 q 2 ari 3 dd : pad i da 2 add 4 

‘ine 0 sub 1 sub 2 sul a a a 
tg 15..} add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 d 4 add 8 
May 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
15..| add 2 sub" 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
June 1.,|/ add 3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15..| . add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 18 
July 1..| add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15. add 3° sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
Aug. 1 ‘| add 2 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
“15::] add 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 add 5 add 10 
Sept. 1..] add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 add 6 
ris: add 1 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 add 2 
Oct. 1.. 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 
15. sub 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sub 6 
Nov. 1..| sub 1 add 2 add 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10 
"15/'] sub 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13 
| Dec. 1..| sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 
15. :| sub © 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 16 
ss 


Military Time 

tates Army on July 1, 1942, adopted time of 7:52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours and 
Be eeour clock syatens, & system long in effect in 52 minutes past ae aeneee ener ie aye 
d which is patterned on the English the common time standard is divorced from the 
the Navy and w 7 idnight and J0c@l time area in the handling of messages from 
system of beginning the day at midnig one time zone to another. Within time zones mes- 
pener ae ioe noes vane ae ne artes sages are timed according to local reckoning. For 

‘A.M. is written as an 4 .M. as 


long distance messages Greenwich time is the 
Under this system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the standard. 
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oC. a wri, we ws 
Astronomical—Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 
Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 


Ee a «2 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 


STANDARD TIME 

Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, 
England, recognized as the Prime Meridian. The 
world is considered as being divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° of arc, or one hour in time apart. The 
meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the 
center of the initial zone, and the zones to the 
eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the pre- 
fix “minus” indicating the number of hours to be 
subtracted to obtain Greenwich time. 

Zones westward are similarly numbered, but pre- 
fixed ‘‘plus’’ showing the number of hours that 
must be added to get Greenwich time. While 
these zones apply generally to sea areas, it should 
be noted that the standard time maintained in 
many countries does not coincide with zone time. 
A graphical representation of the zones is shown 
on the Standard Time Chart of the World 
(H.O. 5192) published by the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, Washington, D. C. 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 
width. All places in each zone use, instead of their 
own local time, the time counted from the transit 
of the ‘‘mean sun’’ across the meridian which 
passes through the approximate center of that 
zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respec- 
tively. The time in the various zones is slower 
than Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7 and 8 hours, 
respectively. ~ 

Apalachicola, Fla. located on the boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time zones is 
considered as within the Eastern zone. 

The following municipalities located. on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time zones use Central Standard Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Moun- 
tain Standard Time except Hungtington, Oreg., 
which uses Pacific Standard Time. , 

The adoption of Standard Time by any State 
has no official bearing on the time zone boundaries, 
as the control of these boundary lines rests with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1936 the Eastern Zone limits were redrawn 
to include the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and 
all of Ohio; in 1941 to include all of Georgia; and 
in 1947 to add the western portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina and additional portions of 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1949 a further 
extension included Hamilton and Rhea counties, 
Tennessee. 


Effective April 30, 1950, the limits of the Moun- 


tain zone were extended to include Arizona. 

By Greenwich Time official Alaska time is 10 
hours slower; Guam, 10 hours faster; Hawaii, 10 
hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; 
Philippines, 8 hours faster; Puerto Rico, 4 hours 
slower; Samoa, 11 hours slower; Virgin Islands, 
4 hours slower. 

Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was 
fixed as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours 
slower than Greenwich. Actually, however, four 
times are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 
150°W, 165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 
11 hours slow, respectively. 

Standard time signals are transmitted from the 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis) 
and over wires to various points using this service. 


Standard Frequency Stations 4 

The National Buréau-of Standards’ radio sta- 
tions WWV near Washington, D. C. and WWVH 
on the island of Maui, Hawaii broadcast six 
technical services continuously night and day. 
The services are: (1) standard radio frequencies, 
2.5, 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 Mc (2) standard audio 
frequencies 440 and 600 cycles per second (3) 
standard musical pitch, A above middle C (4) 
standard time intervals of 1 second, 1 minute and 
longer (5) time signals in voice and telegraphic 
code each 5 minutes (6) radio propagation fore- 
casts, in telegraph code, each half hour, from 
WWV for the North Atlantic region and from 
WWVH for the North Pacific region. 

WWYV is interrupted for 4 minutes each hour 
commencing at 45 minutes past each hour. WWVH 
is interrupted for 4 minutes each half hour 
commencing at the beginning of each hour and 
half hour. WWVH is also interrupted for 34 min- 
utes commencing at 1900 UT (universal time) 
each day. 

Inquiries concerning WWV and WWVH should 
be addressed National Bureau of Standards 
Boulder Laboratories, Boulder, Colo. Reports from 
users are welcomed and acknowledged. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 

Daylight Saving Time means advancing the 
clock by one hour during the summer, in the 
United States, usually, from 2 a.m. on the last 
Sunday in April until 2 a.m. on the last Sunday 
Le September, when the clock is turned back one 
our. 

In 1955 a movement to extend daylight sav- 
ing time to Oct. 29 was adopted by all the New 
England states, New York and New Jersey. It 
also was observed in certain cities and towns 
of Pennsylvania and Illinois. Places in Indiana 
and Nebraska adopted daylight time the year 
around. This change in time is dependent. on 
annual legislative action or municipal order. 

The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office reports that 
Summer or Daylight Saving Time may be ex- 
pected to be observed_in many foreign countries. 


Speed of Sound; Sound Barrier; Supersonic Flying 


The speed of sound is generally placed at 1088 
ft. per second at sea level at 32° F. It varies in 
other temperatures and in different media. Sound 
travels faster in water than in air, and even faster 
in iron and steel. If in air it travels a mile in 5 
seconds, it does a mile under water in 1 second, 
and through iron in 1% of a second. It travels 
through ice-cold vapor at approximately 4,708 ft. 
per sec., ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; 
hard wood, 12,620; brick, 11,960; glass, 16,410 
to 19,690; silver, 8,658: gold, 5,717. ‘ 

When an airplane flies faster than the speed of 
sound it passes the sound barrier. At this point 
listeners inside the sound area hear thunderclaps 
but the pilots do not hear them. The plane be- 
comes uncontrollable until the pilot exerts control 
by maneuvers learned from experience. Planes 


that break the sound barrier often do so when 
diving at high speed. 

When a plane hits supersonic speed, its speed 
is measured by the prefix Mach. Mach was the 
name of Ernst Mach, a Czech-born German physi- 
cist, who contributed to the study of sound. When 
a plane proceeds at the speed of sound it is 
going at Mach 1. If it is moving at twice the speed 
of sound it is Mach 2. When it nears Mach and is 
still below it, it can designate its speed as less 
than Mach, such as Mach .10. At the same time 
the plane must register its height, since the speed 
of sound varies according to heights. Mach is de- 
fined in the New Military and Naval Dictionary 
as: ‘In jet propulsion, the ratio of the velocity of 
a rocket or a jet to the velocity of sound in the 
medium being considered.”’ 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: Maritime Administration 


Time, A.M. } Time, A.M. | Time, A.M. 
1 Bell.....12.30]1 Bell..... 4.30|1 Bell. 
2 Bells..... 1.00| 2 Bells....: 5.00|2 Bells... °° 8:00 
Pee re S030 ok. 5.8013 O25 T9539 
Sete 2.00/4 ° 5.2. 6.0014 “ -. 2510.00 
Sieger 9230/5.) 2.5. 6.30/55 “ 252210-30 
eee S006 ct. 7.00/6 “5. - 211200 
Wem 15280170 cc, 2.807 0 8 17880 
8 aise 34:00|.8..“ +». 8.00/8 “ ... Noon 


Time, P.M. 
ad] ee Re 
1 Bell. ....12.30/1 Bell...., 4.30/1 Bell 


2 Bells..... 1.0/2 Bells....: 5.00/2 Bells 8:00 
$0 sees E8038 2 Tl) BB0lo 9.30 
SN sees 2000/4 = (71S 6.0014- & 10.00 
5S Sone 2.80/5 “See egals 10.30 
GN sees 3.00]6 “& Il Tole :11:00 
Zo ste BBOl7 Se 2099100) 7 oe eel 
tees 4:00/8 ++. 8.0018 © ‘Midnight 


io 
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Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard time in 
U. S. cities is as follows: . 


12.00 Noon||Hartford, Conn......./12.00 Noon) Pittsburgh, Pa....... 12 NOON 
10.00 a.m. |[Helena, Mont........|10/00 a.m. Portland, Crane : 00 NOON 
12.00 Noon||Honolulu, T. H....... 7.00 A.M. |Portland, Oreg....... A 
12.00 Noon||Houston, Tex ....... 11.00 a.m. |/Providence, R.I,..... 12,00 NOON 
11.00 a.m. |Indianapolis, Ind...... 11:00 a.m. Reno, Nev. ......... A.M 
-/11.00 a.m. |Jacksonville, Fla...... 12.00 NOON||Richmond, Va........ 12.00 NOON 
10.00 A.M. Kansas City, Mo..... 11.00 a.m. |/Rochester, N. Y...... 12.00 NOON 
12.00 NOON||Knoxville, Tenn...... 12.00 NOON|Santa Fe, N. Mex 10.00 A.M. 
12.00 Noon|Lincoln, Nebr... ..... 11.00 a.m, |Sioux Falls, S. Dak |./1100 am, 
10.00 A.M. ||Little Rock, Ark......|11.00 a.m. Spokane, Wash,...... 9.00 A.M, 
12.00 Noon||Los Angeles, Calif -|.9.00 A.M. |iSt. Louis, Mo........ 11.00 a.m, 
.|£2.00 Noon! 11.00 a.m. |\St. Paul, Minn....... 11.00 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 11.00 a.M. |\Salt-Lake City, Utah..|10.00 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 12.00 NOON||San Francisco, Calif...| 9.00 A.M. 
12.00 Noon 11,00 a.M.. |\Savannah, Ga.... .|12.00 NOON 
12.00 Noon -|11.00 a.m. ||\Seattle, Wash. . -| 9.00 A.M. 
12.00 Noon 12,00 NOON|'Tacoma, Wash. «|. 9.00 a.m, 
11.00 a.m. -|12.00 Noon| . {12.00 NOON 
10.00 a.m. 12,00. Noon| .|12.00 NOON 
-|11.00 a.m. 11.00 A.M. «11.00 a.m. 
; 12.00 Noon; 12,00 Noon . {11.00 A.M. 
Duluth, Minn........ 11.00 a.m. 11.00 a.m. -|12.00 NOON 
El Paso, Tex..(*) ....{11.00 a.m. |IOmaha, Nebr. ....... 11.00 a.m. 11.00 A.M. 
Fort Worth, Texas... .j11.00 a,M, ||Philadelphia, Pa. ....|12/00 Noon 12.00 NOON 
Galveston, Tex....... 11.00 a.m. ||[Phoenix, Ariz ...... 10.00 a.m. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .|12.00 Noon||Pierre, S.Dakae. 11.00 a.m. 


(*)Uses M.S.T. (10 A.M.), but by an act of Congress approved March 4, 1921, 41 Stat. 1446, 15 U.S.T. 


265, all of Texas, including El Paso, is within the 


U. S. standard central-time zone. 


Standard Time Differences—Foreign Cities 
Source; U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
By government decree or proclamation Spain, France, Netherlands, Belgium and the U.S.S.R. have 


advanced their time from the standard meridian by-one hour throughout the year. The time indicated 
in table is fixed by law and is called the legal time, or, more generally, standard time. 


At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard Time in 
foreign cities is as follows: 


Alexandria. .; 7.00 p.m. ||Cape Town..) 7.00 P.m. ||Lisbon ..... 5.00 P.M. ||Singapore....|12.30 A.M.* 
Amsterdam..| 6.00 P.M. ||Caracas ...(12.30 P.M. ||Liverpool....| 5.00 p.m. ||Stockholm,..| 6.00 P.M. 
7.00 P.M. ||Copenhagen,.| 6.00 P.M. ||London...... 5.00 P.M. ||/Sydney 
-| 5.00 A.M.*||Danzig...... 6.00 P.M. ||Madrid...... 6.00 P.M. N.S. W.) | 3.00 A.m.* 
-|.8.00 P.M. ||Dawson Manila...... 1,00 A.M.*|/Teheran..... 8.30 P.M. 
.|12.00 MID, (Yukon). .| 8.00 A.M. ||Melbourne...| 3.00 a.m.*||Tokyo....... 2.00 A.M, * 
./12.30 a.m.*}|/Delhi........ 10.30 P.M. ||Mexico City |11,00 a.m. ||Valparaiso...| 1.00 P.M. 
5.00 P.M. ||/Dublin...... 5.00 P.M. ||Montevideo. | 2.00 p.m. ||Vancouver...| 9.00 a.m. 
6.00 P.M. ||Geneva...... 6.00 P.M. ||Montreal. .../12.00 NOON||Vienna...... 6.00 P.M. 
12.00 NOON]|Halifax...... 1.00 P.M. ||Moscow..... 8.00 P.M. ||Warsaw ....| 6.00 P.M. 
-|10.30 P.M. ||/Havana .|12.00 NOON||Oslo........ 6.00 P.M. || Wellington 
-| 6.00 P.M. ||Hong Kong..| 1.00 A.m.*||Paris........ 6.00 P.M. (N. Z.)....|_ 5.00 A.M.* 
-| 6.00 P.M Istanbul..... 7.00 P.M, ||Riode Janeiro| 2.00 p.m. ||Winnipeg. 11.00 A.M, 
..+| 7.00 P.M. ||Johannesburg| 7.00 P.M OME sri lee 6.00 P.M. |/Yokohama 2.00 A.M.* 
Budapest....| 6.00 P.M. ||Le Havre....| 6.00 P.M. ||Santiago urich....... 6.00 P.M. 
Buenos Aires.| 2.00 P.M. ||Leningrad 8.00 P.M. (Chile)....} 1.00 p.m. 
Caleutta.....|10.30 P.M. Certs 12.00 NOON||/Shanghai ...! 1.00 a.m.* 


*Indicates morning of the following day. 


° 


Geographic Centers, United States and States 


Source: U.S. Geological Survey, Department ot the Interior 


State County Locality 
United States—Kansas, Smith County, Latitude 
39°50’, Longitude 98°35’. 


STATES 


Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles N.of W. of Little Rock. 
California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. 
Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District_of Ce eee near Corner of 
Fourth and ‘‘L’’ reets, N. i 

Florida—Citrus Co., 12 miles W.of N.of Brooksville. 


State County Locality 


State Capital, Trenton. 

New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles W.ofS. of Willard. 

New York—Madison, 6 miles E.ofS. of Oneida. 

ees Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles N.W. of San- 
ord. 

North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles S.W. of McClusky. 

Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles E.ofN. of Columbus. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles N. of Oklahoma City 

Oregon—Crook, 25 miles E.ofS. of Prineville. 

Pennsylvania—Centre, 215 milesS.W. of Bellefonte. 

Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile W. of S. of Crompton. 

DOU Care eee 13 miles S.E. of Co- 
lumbia. 

South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles N.E. of Pierre. 

Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 mi. N-E. of Murfreesboro. 

‘Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady 

Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 

Vermont—Washingiton, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 

Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles S.ofE. of Amherst. 

Washington—Chelan, 10 milesS. of W. of Wenatchee 

West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton 

Wisconsin—Wood, 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. 

Wyoming—Freemont, 58 miles N.ofE. of Lander. 

Alaska—The geographic center is difficult to deter- 
mine, for the outline of the Territory is very 
irregular, but if the outlying islands are included 
in the determination it is not far from a point 95 
miles south of Fort Gibbon, in latitude 63°46’. 
longitude 152°20’. 

North American Continent—The geographic center 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few miles 
west Nw abet Lake, latitude 48°10’, longitude 
100°10’W. 


Perpetual 
Source; Smithsonian Institution, from 
‘ i Prepared by G. M. Clemence, U.S. Naval tory. 


This palendar gives the day of the week for any known date from the beginning — 


of the Christian Era down to the year 2400. 


To find calendar for any year of the Christian Era, first find Dominical letter for the year in aa 


upper tion of table. Two letters are given for leap year; the first to be used for January 
Saphiaty, ihe second for other months. In the lower section of table, find column in which the 
Dominical letter for the year is in the same line with the month for which the calendar is desired; 
this column gives the days of the week that are to be used with the month. 

E.g., in the table of Dominical Letters we find that the letter for 1957 is F; in the line with July, 
this letter occurs in the last column; hence July 4, 1957, is Thursday. 


DOMINICAL LETTERS 


Julian Calendar ~~~.Gresorian Calendar 


Century : 0 100 200 300 400 500 600 | 1500¢ 1600 1700 1800 1900 
700 800 900 1000 1100 1200 1300 2000 2100 2200 2300 
1400 1500+ ¢ 

_ See ee 
‘ Year DC ED see AC Cc E G 
1 29 «BT 85 Cc F G B D E 
2 30 58 86 B Be, at Aen 
Rees 69 «87 A D A. ee B D 
4 32 60 88 GF cB DC FE AG CB 
5 33 61 89 E As) 3 ae 
e 34 «662° 90 D Gs) Val* = Oars 
85. 63° «(OL Cc F G B D F 
gs 36 64 92 BA ED FE AG CB ED 
Beeor, 65 . 93 Cc D A Cc 
10 38 66 94 B Cc E G B 
11 39 67 95 A B D ¥F A 
12 40 68 96 GF aG CB ED GF 
Hae 41 69. 97 E F A Cc E 
fay 42-70 (98 D E G B D 
15. 43 71 -99 Cc D F A Cc 
16 44 72 — CB ED GF BA 
1745. 73 — A Cc E G 
18 #46 | 74 — G B D F 
iy 47 #75 — F 2 Cc E 
20 48 76 — ED GF BA DC 
21 49 77 — c E G B 
22 560 8=678 — B D F A 
g3eenoL, ~ 79 — aA Cc E G 
24 52 80 — GF BA DC FE 
25 53 81 — E OTE D 
26 54 82 Cc D EF A Cc 
27 55 83 B Cc E G B 
28 56 84 ; AG BA DC FE AG 

Month Dominical letter 
Jan., Oct. A B Cc D E F G 
Feb., Mar., Noy. D E F G A B Cc 
Apr., July G A B Cc D E F 
May B Cc D E F G A 
June E F G A B Cc D 
Aug Cc D E F G A B 
Sept , Dec. F G A B Cc D E 

Day 
1 8 16 22 29 Sun, Sat. Fri. Thurs. Wed. Tues. Mon. 
2 9 16 23 30 Mon. Sun. Sat. Fri. Thurs. Wed, Tues. 
Beeson 17 24 31 Tues. Mon. Sun. Sat. Fri, Thurs. Wed. 
4 11 18 25 Wed. Tues. Mon. sun. Sat. Fri, " Thurs. 
5,12 19 26 Thurs. Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. Sat. Fri. 
6 138.20 27 Fri. Thurs. Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. Sat. 
eds 21 28 Sat. Fri. Thurs. Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. 


7 On and before 1582, Oct. 4 only. + On and after 1582, Oct. 15 only. 


Ninth Edition, Smithsonian Physical Tables, by permission. — 
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: The 


The sun has a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles from the 
earth. It is supposed to be about one-and-a-half 
times as dense as water. The light of the sun 
reaches the earth in 498.6 seconds or slightly more 
than eight minutes. The average surface solar 
oe care: +has been measured by several indirect 
methods which agree very closely on a value of 
6,000 degrees, Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees, 
Eowiien eublight is analysed with t 

en sunlig: analyz a spectroscope, 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines. These ‘‘absorption lines’’ 
are produced by the gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the sun. Of these materials, almost 
all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
the sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the sun. 

The radiating surface of the sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 
pinkish-violet layer sometimes with great fiame- 
like masses which are called prominences projecting 
above its general level. With proper instruments 
the chromosphere can be seen or photographed 
whenever the sun is visible without waiting for an 
eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the corona, also 
visible to the naked eye only at times of total 
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Sun 


eclipse, but instruments have been developed to _ 
permit the brighter portions of the corona to be 
Studied at certain high mountain observatories 
without waiting for an eclipse. Its Tage! light 
Surges, in places, as far as 1,000,000 €s or more. 
The corona, in the opinion of astronomers, prob- 
ably always is visible at points outside the at- 
Sea ee G of the earth. 

‘ e it was believed for a while that the corona 
might consist of materials unknown on the earth, 
the increasing knowledge of the composition and 
behavior of matter made it certain that materials 
in the corona would be found to be familiar t 
conditions in the corona would be quite unlike those 
in terrestrial laboratories. In 1942, theoretical 
studies indicated that iron, nickel and calcium, all 
in a terrifically high state of excitation because of 
some unknown source of energy, are the principal 
contributors to the composition of the corona. 

There is an intimate connection between sun 
spots and the corona. Sun-spots are dark, cloud. 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which sometimes last more than a year; the record 
is 18 months. It is common to find a sun spot 
which persists for three weeks. They increase in 
number in 11-year cycles. 

The sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon. We receive from the sun more light 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde- 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
light from the sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
because the sun is so much closer than the star. 


The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 


Washington—Apparent Noon 


Equat. Equat. Equat 

1957 Semi- Horiz. 1957 Semi- Horiz. 1957 Semi- Horiz. 

- Diameter _| Parallax Diameter | Parallax Diameter | Parallax 

* ” w , ” w , LA w 
Jan 1} 16 17.82 8.95 May 1} 15 53.96 8.73 Sept. 8] 15 54.66 8.74 
11)--16 17.66 8.95 11} 15 51.75 8.71 18} 15 57.16 8.76 
21} 16 16.96 8.94 21) 15 49.77 8.69 28) 15 59.85 8.79 
31} 16 15.74 8.93 31} 15 48.12 8.68 Oct. 8] 16 2.65 8.81 
Feb. 10) 16 14.18 8.92 June 10} 15 46.94 8.67 18} 16 5.36 8.84 
20} 16 12.18 8.90 20} 15 46.09 8.66 . 28} 16 8.02 8.86 
Mar. 2; 16 9.85 8.88 30) 15 45.68 8.66 Nov. 7] 16 10.54 8.88 
4 I gy 8.85 July 10) 15 45.79 8.66 17] 16 32.71 8.90 
22| 16 4.66 8.83 20) 15 46.26 8.66 27} 16 14.62 8.92 
Apr. 1] 16 1.86 8.80 30) 15 47.19 8.67 Dec. 7] 16 16.15 8.93 
li} 15 59.16 8.78 Aug. 9] 15 48.57 8.68 17] 16 17.15 8.94 
21) 15 56.49 8.75 19} 15 50.25 8.70 27} 16 17.73 8.95 
29] 15 52.29 8.72 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1957 


Washington—Mean Noon 
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The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3,943 minutes daily, 


The Seasons 


In the temperate zones, these are four in num- 
ber: Spring, Summer, Autumn’ and Winter; be- 
ginning respectively at the Vernal Equinox, the 
Summer Solstice, the Autumnal Equinox and the 
Winter Solstice; for which, in the North Temperate 
zone, the approximate dates are March 21, June 
21, September 23, and December 21. a 

In the South Temperate zone, the Vernal Eaqui- 
nox or the beginning of Spring is September 23, the 
Summer Solstice or the beginning of Summer is 
December 21, and so on. 

The earth’s axis continually points in the same 
direction, and if the axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the Earth’s orbit around the Sun there 
would be no change of seasons. Day and night 
would everywhere be of equal length and equable 
conditions of temperature would prevail. 

But the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 
dicular to the orbit, and only in March and Sep- 
tember is the axis at right angles to the direction 
of the sun. 

In those months occur the equinoxes, when day 
and night are equal the world over. 

In June, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
are longer than the nights; at the same time, the 


days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 
the nights. 

In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun, and the nights in the northern 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the days. : 

The heating influence of the sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is. 
therefore, at the time of the Summer Solstice. 

In June, in the North Temperate zone, the heat 
received by day far exceeds the loss through 
radiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 

In December, the heat received by day fails to 
make good the loss by night, and it is not until 
January or February that gain and loss become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show a 
downward tendency. 

The seasons in 1957 (Eastern Standard Time) 
begin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 
20, 4.17 P.M.; Summer Solstice (Summer), June 
21, 11.21 A.M.; Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), 
September 23, 2.27 A.M.; Winter Solstice (Winter), 
December 21, 9.49 P.M. 
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The Moon completes a circuit around the earth 
~ a yee whose mean or average length is 27 
ys 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its 
motion in common with the earth around the Sun, 
mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
hours 44.05 eae which is called the Moon’s 


synodical pe i 
_The mean distance from the earth secamting to 
238,857 miles. 


the American Ephemeris is 
Maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 
miles, and the least distance to which the Moon 
can po peers the earth is 221,463 miles. 

Its diameter is 2, miles, and if we deduct 
from her distance from the Earth the sum of th 
two radii of the earth and Moon—viz., 3,963 an 


The heen oe 


een > 
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1,080 miles, 
nearest 
216,420 Li . 
The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curve, 
always concave toward the sun. ~ 
The Mot ere caaar an an thee Oh a 
rotation £ 
around the care eae days. The 


Tere of the Ctintical orbit The Moon’s 
“because ti 
rgtation 3 in longitude Se eee = to see 
« ion. 2 Ww 
first around the east side and then around the 
west side of the Moon. 

The tides are caused mainly by the Moon, the 
tide-raising power of Moon and Sun is 11 to 5. 


Set ED aces of the eo bodies 


The Moon’s Phases, 1957 (Standard Time) 


A.M., light figures; P.M., black 


Eastern Central Mountain ‘a 
Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time 
1957 Phase Day | Boston, New |St. Louis, New|_ Denver, Salt |San Francisco, 
York, Etc. j|Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|L.Angeles,Etc. 
d First Quarter 2 6 ce 12 6 8d. 11 6 9 6 
a Full Moon... 16 1 21 12 21 15d. 11 21 10 21 8 21 ‘ 
= Last Quarter. 22, 448 3 48 48 1 48 11 48 ‘ 
New Moon...| 30 4 24 3 24 224 1 24 11 24 % 
os First Quarter.. 7 6 23 5 23 4 23 3 1 23 ; 
o Full Moon....} 14 11 38 10 38 9 38 8 38 6 38 
t |Last Quarter..| 21 7 18 6 18 5 18 418 218 } 
New Moon... 1 11 12 10 12 9 12 8 12 6 12 4 
uw _-|First_Quarter.. 9 6 50 5 50 4 50 3 1 50 ‘ 
a Full Moon... . 15 9 22 8 22 7 22 6 22 4 22 
s Last Quarter.. 23 12 4 22d. 11 4 10 4 9 4 7 4 
New Moon...| 31 419 3 19 2 19 119 30d. 11 19 
.  |First_Quarter.. 3 32 2 32 1 32 12 32 10 32 
5 Full Moon.... 1 7 9 6 9 5 9 4 9 9 3 
4 Last Quarter...) 21 6 0 5 0 4 0 3 0 : ee 
New Moon...| 2 6 54 5 54 4 54 3 54 1 54 ad 
First Quarter..| 6 9 29 8 29 7 29 6 29 \ 
& |Full Moon....| 13 5 34 4 34. 3 34 2 34 13 34 
> Last Quarter..| 2i 12. 3 11 8 10 3 9 3 fee 7 
New Moon...} 29 6 39 5 39 4 39 3 39 1 39 
Tirst Quarter... 5 210 1 i | 
@ |Full Moon....| 12 5 2 ria yu. ea ers 12 2 
P= Last Quarter..| 20 5 22 4 22 3 22 2 22 12 22 
New Moon...| 27 3 53 2 53 1 53 12 53 10 
=| eae re 
First Quarter.. 4 7 9 6 9 ’ 
| Full Moon....| 11 5 50 4 50 3 50 3 50 re} 50 
5 Last Quarter.. 19 917 8 17 7 7 617 417 
New Moon...| 26 11 28 10 28 9 28 8 28 6 28 3 
First Quarter.. 2 1 55 12 55 11 55 
eo 6 |Full Moon....} 10 8 8 wee 8 6 8 8 °8 3 8 
5 Last Quarter., 18 11 16 10 16 9 16 8 16 6 16 
< New Moon... 25 6 32 5 32 4 32 3 32 1 32 
First Quarter..| 31 11 34 10 34 9 34 8 34 6 34 
_ |Full Moon.,..| 8 | 11 55 10 
Last Quarter..| 16 11 2 10 3 3 2 4 2 é 3 
Hy New Moon... 23 2 18 118 12 18 11 18 9 18 
7) First Quarter..| 30 12 49 11 49 10 49 9 49 7 49 
Full Moon.... 4 42 
33) Last Quarter.. 16 8 44 ; aa é rr ae a 
one ¢ 5 44 3 44 = 
(cs) few Moon...| 22 ll 43 10 43 9 43 8 43 6 43 
First Quarter..| 30 5 48° 4 48 3 48 2 48 12 48 
x Full Moon.,.. 7 9 32 
K Ree bers: ve 4 59 3 35 3 35 t 39 ii 39 
Ni oon... 11 19 
oe 8) TR a eee ae 
. |Full Moon....| 7 1 16 12 1 emee 
9 Laat Quarter. 14 ue 45 13d. 11 48 i 10 48 48 3 48 
© |First Quarter.| 28 11 52 1052 Ot 5 "3 82 8 53 
Moon’s Perigee and Apogee, 1957 * 
Eastern Standard Time 
Perigee, 1957 
, Apogee, 1957 
January. 6 5 Bu. Dilys ne 38 5 ete January Ms 3 Bw Jul 1 B 
ebruary. . 14 6 A.M.|August.. |'25 1 P.M-||January...31 9 A.M August... 2B * AM. 
.M.|S ; .M:||February..27 10 A.M ‘ 
sat 8 P.M. Outen ae RAM Mercuan 26 11 P.M, cab eries oie 
-. 8 10 P'M:|November.18 6 A.M.|[April. |. 12 1 B-M.[October..- 5 5 PM. 
2 11 PM ¢ -M.| November. 2 7 A.M- 
ae wet December. 13 12 P.M, ee py aie ue i A.M, November .30 2AM. 
Semen the 3 3 on 3s ee UE -M.|December . 27 11 P.M. 
fa rthest ‘trom the Barth a said to be in perigee when nearest to the Earth and in apogee when 
age time 
the anomalistic month. 2°e *° Petigee, or from apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s; known as = 


\ 


r ‘ » a 
Astronomical—Star Tables; Morning, Evening and Polar Star 475 
- Star Tables, 1957 


To find the time when star is on Meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun table on page 473 from 
tar’s Right Ascension, first ad 24h to the latter, if nesessary; mark this result P. M., if less 
but if greater than 12h subtract 12h and mark the remainder A. M. 


than 12h, 
Mag-|Par- Mag-| Par- = 
Star ni- Light] Right | Decli- Star ni- | al- /Light} Right | Decli- 
tude | lax | Yrs. | Ascen.|nation tude | lax | Yrs. | Ascen.| nation _ 


A Andromedae! _ H.M| ° ‘//A Geminorum ” H. M.} & > # 
(Alpheratz)| 2.2 65 | 0.6.2 | +28 51 (Castor).:.| 1.6 |0.07| 50 | 7 31.9/+31 59 
B Cassiopeiae.| 2.4 50 | 9 6.9/+58 55]/A Canis Min... 
[ Pegasi..... -| 2.9 300 | 0 11.0 |+14 57 (Procyon).| 0.5 |0.31] 10 | 7 37.1/+ 5 20 
A Phoenicis...| 2.4 65 | 0°24.2 |—42 32/18 Geminorum 
A Cassiopeiae G (Pollux)....} 1-2 |0.10] 33 | 7 42.7 |4+9g 8 
(Schedir)..] 2.3 150 | 0 38.1]/+56 18/|/P Puppis..... 2.9 10.02] 150 | 8 5.7 |—24 a1 
He Geel noses we 22 80 | 0 41.4/— 18 13/4 Velorum ...} 2.2 |0.02] 150 | 9 6.4|—43 15 
[’ Cassiopeiae.| 2.2 80 | 0 54.1|+60 29|/A Hydrae.....| 2.2 |0.02| 150 | 9 25.5]— 8 28 
B Andromedae} 2.4 65 | 1 7.3/+35 24//A Leonis 
4 Cassiopeiae.| 2.8 50 | 1 23.0/+60 1 (Regulus)..| 1.3 |0.06] 55 {10 6.1 +12 11 
A Eridani I’ Leonis...... 2.6 0.02] 150 |10 17.6]+99 4 
(Achernar).| 0.6 65 | 1 36.1|— 57 27||B Ursae Maj...| 2.4 10.04] 80 |10 59.3 |+56 37 
B Arietis....., 2.7 50 | 1 52.3/+20 36//A Ursae Maj...| 2.0 |0.05) 65 |11° 1.1/+61°59 
A Ursae Min. A Leonis...... 2.6 10.07} 50 |11 11.8}+920 46 
(Pole Star).| 2.1 300 | 1 53.6/+89 4||B Leonis 
I’ Andromedae| 2.3 150 | 2 1.2)+42 7 (Denebola).| 2.2 |0.10} 33 |11 46.9|+14 49 
A Arietis....,. 2.2 80 | 2 4.7|+23 16|//[ Ursae Maj...| 2.6 |0.04| 80 |11 51.6 +53 56 
B Trianguli 3.1 300 | 2 7.0|}+34 47||A_ Crusis...... 1.0 |0.02| 150 |12 24.2]_ 69 59 
A Ot a3 ertea 2.8 150 | 3 0.0/+ 3 55||/B Corvi....... 2.8 |0.03} 100 |12 32:1 |}—93 169 
IL Persei...... 3.1 300 | 3 1.7|}+53 20/|[ Virginis....} 2.9 |0.07| 50 |12 39.5 |— "7 18 
B B Crusis...... 1.5 |0.01] 300 |12 45.2 |—59 27 
3.0 100 | 3 5.4/}+40 47|/E Ursae Maj- 
A 1.9 150 | 3 21.2|+49 43 oris (Alioth)| 1.7 |0.06] 55 |12 52.1|456 12 
H ; Z Ursae Maj~ 
3.0 300 | 3 44.9/+23 58 oris (Mizar) | 2.4 |0.04) 80 |13 222/455 9 
Z Persei...... 2.9. 300 | 3 51.4/+31 45||/A Virginis 
E Persei...... 3.0 500 | 3 55.0/+39 53 (Spica)..../ 1.2 |0.01) 300 /13 22.9]—10 56 
I’ Eridani.. ...} 3.2 150 | 3 56.0|—13 38/|H Ursae Maj. 
A Tauri (Alkaid)...} 1.9°}0.01] 300 1/13 45.8 +49 32 
(Aldebaran),| 1.1 55 | 4 33.5 |+16 25||H Bootis......|/ 2.8 |0.10} 33 1/13 52.6 +18 37 
I Aurigae.....} 2.9 150 | 4 54.2/+33 6||B Centauri...| 0.9 |0.04] 80 114 0.8|—60 10 
H Aurigae.....| 3.3 300 | 5 3.5|/+41 11|/|O Centauri...| 2.3 /0.05] 65 114 41|—36 10 
B Eridani..... 2.9 65/5 5.7|— 5 8g||A Bootis 
B Orionis (Arcturus)..| 0.2 |0.10) 33 114 13.7|419 24 
(Rigel). ...} 0.3 600 | 5 12.5/— 8 15|/A Centauri...| 0.1 0.76] 4 114 36.7|—60 40 
A Aurigae : E Bootis...... 2.7 {0.02} 150 |14 48.1 |+97 15 
(Capella)..| 0.2 50 | 5 13.5 |+45 57||B Ursae Min..| 2.2 |0.04/ 80 114 50.8 |+74 290 
I. Orionis A Corspes 2.3 te.det eee mes 
(Bellatrix).| 1.7 150 19 Orealis... ; ; 15 32.9 |}+4 
B Tauri Brae ite 2 A Serpentis... 2.8 |0.04/ 80 115 42.1/+ 6 34 
(El Nath)..| 1.8 100 | 5 23.6 |+28 34||4 Scorpii.....} 2.5 |0.00} 500 |15 57.8|—22 30 
A Orionis..... 2.5 500 | 5 29.8|}— 0 20]|B Scorpii..... 2.9 |0.00) 500 {16 29}—19 41 
A Leporis A Scorpii 
(Arneb)...] 2.7 150 | 5 30.8|—17 51 (Antares)../ 1.2 |0.02] 150 |16 26.8 |—26 20 
I Orionis..... 2.9 500 | 5 33.3/— 5 56|/B Herculis..../ 2.8 |0.02/ 150 |16 284 ]+91 35 
E Orionis..... 1.8 300 | 5 34.0}— 1 14|/4 Trianguli Z 
Z Raurls. cg: 3.0 300 | 5 35.1}+21 7||_ Australis../ 1.9 |0.03/ 100 16 44.1|}—68 57 
Z Orionis..... 2.0 500 |-5 38.6.|— 1 58||E Scorpii..... 2.4 |0.04) 80 |16-47.4 |—34 13 
K Orionis.., Beg 300°] 5 45.7/— 9 41||H Ophiuchi...| 2.6 |0.03) 100 /17 7.9|—15 40 
S Saitte, A Gptiluchi: ..| 2.1 [0coal. conte Soa ae 
t z 5 phiuchi.., . . 32. 3 
B Anageere tas 100 | § 86.4 | 444 g7||) Draconis....| 2.4 [0.02 150 |17 55.6 |+51 30 
© Aurigae.....| 2.7 100 | 5 56.8|+37 13/|4 por ates 0.151012 18 35.5 |+38 45 
B Canis Maj..-| 2.0 300 | 6 20.8|}—17 50 P 
~ pee 6 zol[ cyent......| 2:8 |o:00| 500 120 ane 
(Canopus) .|-0. 150 | 6 23.0 |—52 40/|1' Gysni...... 28-10. 
[ Geminorum] 1.9 65 | 6 35.2|/+16 26 - ae sees 2.1 |0.01} 300 |20 22.3 |—56 52 
: Joris (Sirius) -1.6 -9 | 6 43.3|—16 39 te 1.3 /0.01) 300 /20 40.0|+45 8 
bi o é Pegasiin. cas 2.5 |0.02] 150 |21 4211/4 9 4] 
BE Canis Maj..| 1.6 |0.01/ 300 | 6 56.9|—28 55|/E Pega a 42.1 
A Canis Maj..} 2.0 [0.01] 300 | 7_6.6|—26 19||A Piscis Aust..| 1.3 |0.14 22 55.3 |=29 51 
MORNING STARS 1957 EVENING STARS 1957 2 
Mercury—Jan. 10 to March 20; May 5 to July 4; | Mercury—Jan. 1 to eon ie eee nr to May 5; 
Sept. 9 to Oct. 23; Dec. 25 to end of year. July 4 to Sept. 9; Oct. : Oo Dec. 25, 
Venus—Jan. 1 to April 14. Venus—April 14 to are year. 
Mars—Sept. 21 to end of year. Mars—Jan. 1 to Pe ‘a 
Jupiter—Jan. 1 to March 17; Oct. 5 to end of year. | Jupiter—March 17 to Oct. 5. 


Saturn—Jan. 1 to June 1; Dec. 8 to end of year. | Saturn—June 1 to Dec. 8. 


POLAR STAR, 1957 ; 
Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 


Upper Pole Upper Pole 

Date Perse Dae. Date Transit Dist. | Date — Transit 3 Dist. 

"a , n H. M. Ss. ° , ” 4 H M. Ss ° - ” 
SRE OS. 1 7 a iz PE. 0 55 50}|/May...1 a 15 rr eva bas 19 penN: ; ch ; i ee hae oe oe 
IRB Dea. : 1}.5 9 P.M.|0 55 48}/|June. 71 M.|0 56 | t. Hees 
ly... A" 16 52 A.M./0 56 21/| Nov.... M. ‘ 
chime] 7 i3 a7 PM. 8 3 a ret ieees! 5 15 41 A.M.l0 56 20|/Dec....1] 9 13 10 P.M. 0 55 42 


i he interval between 

ris occurs, on the average, 3m. 56s. earlier each day, T 

tee, ea area ce ea ee 
z ris occurs 5h. h i : : t 

ie yrosteuieaontesn phaser occurs 5h. 56m. after upper transit and 6h, 2m. before lower transit. 


~ : 

Radio Telescop 
"The radio telescope at the U.S. Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C., picked up radio 

— signals from the planet Venus on May 6, 1956, 
the first signals thus recorded. Such signals are 
a continuous radio wave caused by thermal energy 
and heard as hissing on a high radio frequency 
of 10,000 megacycles. They were picked up with 
the help of a radiometer, a detecting device that 
went into use May 1. 

The astronomers said the manifestation proves 
that Venus has a temperature higher than boiling 
water, which is 212° F. This would be too hot to 
‘sustain life as known on Earth. 

Ohio State University has received radio re- 
Sponse from the planet Jupiter. These are the 
Only planets as yet giving radio responses. 

The largest radio telescope in this country is the 
60-foot instrument at the Harvard University 
George R. Agassiz Observatory, 30 miles from 
Cambridge, Mass. There are two larger ones in 
Europe, the Dutch 75-foot and the 250-foot at 
Jodrell Bank, belonging to the University of 
Manchester, England. The U.S. Naval Research 
Laboratory has a radio telescope 50-feet in di- 
ameter. Other radio telescopes are at Ohio State 
College, Columbus, Ohio, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Maui, Hawaii and Sydney, N.S.W., 


Australia. New Radio Telescopes 

A 32-foot telescope with parabojic, aluminum 
antennae is in use on Palomar Mountain, site of 
the 200-inch refractor, It was built with the help 
of a grant of $400,000 from the Office of Naval 
Research. Two 90-foot parabolic refractors are 
to be set up in the Owens River valley 190 miles 
N.E. of Los Angeles, Cal., near the observatories 
on Mt. Wilson and Palomar Mountain. 

The Australian Commonwealth Observatory at 
Mt. Stremlo, about 7 miles from Canberra, is be- 
coming an international center for astronomical 
research. Their telescopes include a 74-inch, a 
50-inch, a 26-inch, all reflectors and a 24-inch 
Schmidt. 

An astronomer at the U.S. Naval Observatory 
has received a citation from the National Academy 
of Science for his work in photographing the 
Moon. The Moon usually presents the same face 
to the Earth, but slight changes in rotation show 
more of the surface at each edge. 

Kinds of Telescopes 

Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. 

In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. 


es Catch 


‘The 
erally of glass coated 
which throws the rays 
of the telescope, where 
on the photographic 


in the principal mirror. 
World’s Largest Refractors 

The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 3212-inch, in the 
observatory at Meudon, France; 31!5-inch, in the 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University..of Pittsburgh; the 26- 
inch instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, and at the University of Virginia; 
the 27-:nch refractor of the University of Michigan, 
at Bloemfontein, South Africa, and the 26-inch re- 
fractor of Yale University, Canberra, Australia. 

World’s Largest Reflectors 

The largest reflector is the 200-inch, Hale Tele- 
scope, of California Institute of Technology, Palo- 
mar Mountain, 66 mi. north of San Diego, Calif. 
The 48-inch Schmidt telescope acts as a scouting 
agent for the Hale. 

Other large refiectors: 82-inch, Mt. Locke, Tex., 
owned by the University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 74-inch, David Dunlop Ob- 
servatory, University of Toronto, at Richmand 
Hill, 12 miles north-of Toronto, Can.; 72-inch, in 
the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, B. C.; 69- 
inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O.; 
100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wilson, Calif.; 
61-inch, Oak Ridge, Mass., Station of Harvard; 
60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 4842- 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Low- 
ell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 40-inch, Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C.; 3914-inch, Ham- 
burg University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3714-inch, 
Observatory of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, Catholic 
University, Santiago, Chile; 36-inch, Steward Ob- 
servatory, Tucson, Ariz.; 30-inch, Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Ga.; 24-inch, Observatory of 
the Univ. of Michigan, near Portage Lake, Mich.; 
24-inch Baker - reflector - corrector, Vanderbilt 
Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 


: Comets and Meteors 
re comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are 


ree parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the 
dust. One can see stars through comets’ tails. 
Donati’s was the finest comet of th 
October, 


nucleus is supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 


e nineteenth century and is known as the typi tc 
1858, its tail reached halfway from the horizon to the zenith. Its taeied te BGG em 


Long. of 
en mae to Period Year Peri- | Aphel-jj/Inclina- Tae ore 
eturn in of helion ion tion to | Node on | Node to 
Years Disc. Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic |Ecliptic |Perih’I’n 
TOVATTOSY ie Ns 3 Feb. 1957 6.69 1851 1 
Pons-Winnecke he Apr. 1957 6.15 1819 108 ee a 22 Pas 164 BS; 170 
TGRCs Ga oe ScaeaN . 19! j 86 34 
ESOS Te OK Ss asc aia Dec. 1957 6.19 1906 o 36 rer uy 3ee 135 
ee cumin icive Feb. 1958 5.58 1941 1.34 4.95 3 229 70 
Tenpesriit. Oct ia88 | Bes | dee6 | tae | o84 3 390 id 
: Swift t. 1955 ‘ : 5.21 
Wolff, I es Dec. 1959 8.28 1884 2°43 5.50 27 rt 204 
Borrelly... cre 1960 704 1908 145 B88 31 8 3 
Brooks II....... July 1960 6.93 1889 : a 3 : 196 
Mayors i... ss... Sept. 1960 6.37 1915 136 352 a 338 
RMetcalt.;.cchosci... Sept. 1960 7.73 1906 res o33 i3 190 303 
M ¢ ‘ 1.63 22 
F inlay ote aoe ct. 1960 6.81 1886 1.04 e186 8 ety 307 
Mores 21... ..;| say iso | Ge | 3888 | 222 | 660 8 0 
Gregs-Skellerup Mi... Nov. 1961 4.90 1902 Ose aor 18 Paty 336 
Perrine.............| June 1962 6.58 1830 iis ra 16 242 167 
WEAVER... Sotreys acces: Aug. 1962 7.44 B49 168 6.08 if 308 Bit 
PMhiipple.. cs... n. Apr. 1963 7.42 1933 ets Ets 1 796 790 
: ; 933 2.45- ; 
Tempel ics « Noa a Apr. 1966 | 33:36 1866 2.10 #50 163 234 173 
3.72 aeoot aS 1986 | 76.02 1240 B.C.) 0.59 | 35.32 162 57 112 
Meteoroids are cel 


D estial bodi i 
at terrific velocity’ Upon poaieas pore y remnants of stars. or comets, that move through space 


; t th’s atmosphere they b 

quantity, meteoric showers (falling Baas Mi :: : S eoneuaed & baie cet iicee anne 
i - Most of them are co : 

minerals and stone often reach the earth. The largest recorded meteotite doll en ae 6300" ete 


SW. of Paragould, Ark., splitti i 
Seca ak SP eae nites age of 80 to 820 lbs. A huge meteor is supposed to lie 


have made Chubb (Ungava) craves i ayers at the surface. A meteor twice this size is believed to 


tion in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, Siberia’ Pa smeeeee fone ome blast (caused Tae eae 
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en Standard Time. A.M., light ‘figures; P.M., black figures 
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56’ 
in perihelion 
in perihelion 


O822° 56" 

inferior 8 N. 2° 56’ 
stationary 

2 N>5° 54’ 


stationary 
ie IN; 09-23! 
Ba 85 2°-1" 
Q 8. 4° 237 


stationary 
8 8. 3° 


gr. elong. W. 25° 19’ 
oS. 0° 48” 


OQ, N. 5° 54’ 


in aphelion 
eee & 
in aphelion 


oN. 1° 17’ 
8 §. 0° 47’ 
2 N, 6° 3’ 


superior § §. 1° 22’ 
enters T none com. 
gr. hel. lat. 
b S. 0° 15’ 
stationary 
9 S. 5° 14’ 


8 8. 1° 50’ 
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a Nes? Ol 

a N. 6° 15’ 

gr. hel. lat. N. 
superior 9 S. 1° 7’ 
gr. elong. E. 19° 45’ 
b S. 0° 18’ 
stationary 

annular eclipse 
(ise ae WA 

8 N. 1° 34’ 


8 N. 1° 59’ 
o' N. 4° 40’ 
transit 
inferior 8 N. 0° 15’ 
AN. 6° 19’ 
total eclipse 
b S..0° 10’ 
in aphelion 
stationary 
stationary 

8 S. 4° 24’ 
Q N. 3° 15’ 


oN. 5° 48’ 


gr. elong. W. 24° 28’ 
aN. 6° 8’ 

b 0° 0’ 

in perihelion 
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in aphelion 

2 N. 5° 43” 

superior é N. 1° 20' 
bN. 


b S. 0° 12’ 
stationary 
in aphelion 
gr. elong. E. 
QS. 0° 28’ 


oN. 5° 49’ 
stationary 

SaSs0Cste 
aN. 4° 34’ 
9 Neat 


b 8. 0° 34’ 


27° 267 


8 S. 5° 39’ . 
inferior 8 8. 3° 33° 
stationary 


SIN. Osco" 10 
enters = aut. oon 
oON.42 387 

aN. 4° 0 

gr. elong. W, ae ; 
in perihelion 


total eclipse 
in aphelion 
superior § N. 0° 38’ 
b S. 1° 20’ 
2 S. 6° 10’ 


total eclipse 
in aphelion 

gr. elong. B. 
aN. 2° 59’ 
oN. 0° 46’ 
8 8. 3° 34’ 
Bis. WeasGe 
SS: Oo oe 
9 8.8704 
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er. elong. EB, 20° 58’ 
stationary 

aN. 2° 29° 
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gr. brilliancy 
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Astronomical—Configurations; Time, Signs & Symbols 
Planetary Configurations, 1958 


fall 
those who consult the planetary configurations for early 1958 in the preceding fall, 
the” ee arepenaee publishes the configurations for January, February, March and April, 1958. 


| dae 4 ot, a 
ar 
+ Or 
“ae i 
- ie 


Eastern Standard Time. A.M., light figures; P.M., black 


D. H. M. 
wags) 3 9 ®@ in perihelion 
5 4— 8 stationary 
6 3— 2 stationary. 
teete tae AC AN. 2°0’ 
15 f11 — 8 gr. elong. W. 23° 53’ 
1610 6¢ ¢% € &S8.3°19’ 
16 547 ¢ b € b 8.2°9' 
17 450 ¢ 8 C 8 8,.3° 0’ 
20 652 ¢ 2 € 2 N.0° 40’ 
20 12md.0 4 © 
23 5 —i¢ o& b o S.1° 31’ 
28 3— o 2 © inferior 9 N.\7° 10’ 
30.3 — Q in perihelion 
Feb. 4 9 — 8 in aphelion 
7 2—o¢ 8 9 $8. 9° 36’ 
9 845 ¢ A C AN. 1° 40’ 
13.359 ¢ b-C Fb S. 2° 29’ 
x 46499 ¢ DF C SS.5°0' 
= 15 8 — a stationary 
on; i 117 ¢- 2 C 9 N..2° 36’ 
armel 1 — co} stationary 
peer 4 50 8 C 8 8.7918 
oS 19 12md.f P O 
Schm 
An- 
has r 
of Sy Source: 


Moone time in common use throughout the world 
©; a form of mean solar time and is based on the 


~—— fotation of the earth. This rotation causes the 


sun to appear to cross the sky from east to west. 

The interval of time between two passages of 
the sun across the meridian is called an apparent 
solar day. Such days are not of equal length be- 
cause the earth moves in an elliptic path about 
the sun in a plane which is inclined 234° to the 
earth’s equator. The longest apparent solar day 
speed of rotation of. the earth the mean solar 
day in length by about 30 seconds. In order to 
overcome this variation mean time has been 
devised, 


Mean solar time, universally used in ordinary 
life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes behind 
apparent solar time, the two being the same only 
four times a year. The difference between these 
two kinds of time is called the equation of time. 
Its maximum value is a little over 16 minutes. 


Local time at a place depends upon its longi- 
tude; the change is one hour for ‘every 15° in 
longitude. For convenience the world is divided 
into time zones, and within each zone the 
standard time is the same. 

The standard time zones in the United States 
are: Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific; 
the time kept being respectively 5, 6, 7 and 8 
hours less advanced than Greenwich Mean Time, 
which is mean solar time of the meridian of 


D. H. M. 
Mar. 3 3— o& 8 © superior 8 S.1° 45’ 
4 5— Q _ gt. brilliancy 
8 44¢ 24 C AN. 1°37’ 
121244 ¢ b € PbS. 2° 46’ 
15-6520 ce_C oer 
16-630 ole Coser ar 
16.3 =— EIR OF. 
20 9 — 8 in perihelion 
20 10 6 0) enters T spring com. 
21 458 ¢ & € 8 S.0° 12’ 
29 2— 8 gr. elong. E. 18° 52’ 
Apr. 4 = b stationary 
410 39 g A C AN.1° 52’ 
6-10) — 8 stationary 
8 6— 2 gr. elong. W. 46° 23’ 
8 910 ¢ b € Bb S. 2°53’ 
137 53) ho -S CO SG SG BT 
14° <7 26° 2 Cr Ose a 
16 2— co 8 © inferior 8 N. 1° 54’ 
17° 2 SPO} 
18 2 10. ¢~-8- € 8 N=0° 40! 
18 — — (o) annular eclipse 
28 10 — 8 stationary 


Astronomical Time 
U. S. Naval Observatory 


Greenwich. Greenwich Mean Time is also called 
Universal Time. 

The mean solar day is divided into 86,400 mean 
solar seconds. Owing to small variations in the 
speed of rotation of the earth the mean solar 
second is not a constant unit of time. 

Astronomers have adopted the second of 
Ephemeris time as the constant fundamental unit 
of time. The difference: between the second of 
Ephemeris time and Universal time is negligible 
for ordinary purposes, 

The Ephemeris second is defined as 1/31,556,- 
925.975 of the length of the tropical year for 
1900.0. Ephemeris time is determined in practice 
by observing the position of the moon with re- 
spect to the stars. 


The Calendar Year begins at 12 o’clock precisely 
local clock time, on the night of Dec. 31-Jan. 1. 
The day and the calendar month also begin at 
midnight by the clock. The interval required for 
the earth to make one absolute revolution around 
the sun is a sidereal year; it consists of 365 days, 
5 Be 9 minutes, and 9.5 seconds of Ephemeris 

e. 


The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two 
consecutive returns of the sun to the Vernal 
Equinox. The tropical year consists of 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds. It is not of 
constant length, but is decreasing at the rate of 
0.530 seconds per century. 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 
© The Sun. @ The Earth. 6 Uranus. oO Quadrature. 
q The Moon. foul Mars. y Neptune, fom Opposition. 
8 Mercury. pit Jupiter. Pp Pluto. & Ascending Node. 
9 Venus. b Saturn. of Conjunction. io] Descending Node. 


Two heavenly bodies are in ‘“‘conjunction” (oc) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition”’ (P) 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. “Quadrature’”’ 
() is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘greatest elongation” is meant the 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun, 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its “ascending”? ({%) or “descending” (29 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘Perihelion’? means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’”’ farthest from the sun. 
An “occultation” of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 
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: The Planets and the Solar System 
Approx. Dist. from Earth 
M z 
- pied es ater Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Miles 


Astronomical—Planets and Solar System; Date Line 
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— — eee 
Motion Days Maximum Minimum Maximum | Minumum 
: | — 
14732420 87 96925 43,355,000 28,566,000. 136 50 
5767 .670 224 .70080 67,653, 6,738,000 161 25 
3548 .193 365 .25636 94,452.000 91,342,000 Sate 3 
1886 .519 686.9797 154,760,000 128,330,000 248 
299.128 4332 .588 .710, 459,940,000 600 67 
120.455 10759 .20 5,570,000 836,700,000 1028 744 
42.23 30685 .93 1,866,800,000 | 1,698/800'000 1960 16 
21.532 60191.71 2,817,400,000 | 2'769'600/000 2910 2677 
14.283 90740. -600,000.000 | 2,760;000;000 700 “2670 


Jupiter has 4 large and 8 Se enteliites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9: Uranus, 5; : 


Neptune, 2; Mars, 2; the Earth, 
Name Eccentricity Synodical | Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
f of Ri : Miles 


° evolution— Orbit to 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* per Second 
SS ee ee ee a eee 
° , ” 
Mercury.......... 0.205 6259 116 TeoOctsyo 29.73 
(SUT Re Seem oie 0.006 7935 584 3 23 39.1 21.75 
MOATENS Se ace atote ars 0.016 7272 wae ste ose 18.50 
AUR eee as doree'e ke 0.093 3654 780 1 50 59.8 14.98 
SUpiter.... woes. 0.048 4305 399 1 18 19.9 8.11 
ils a eee oa 0.055 6922 378 2 29 24.2 5.99 
SODAS) pte, ee ey 0.047 2012 370 0 46.22.9 4.22 
Neptune... 2.0... 0.008 5724 367 1 46 26.5 3.40 
HOON nn terete ae ae 0.248 6438 367 17 8-38.4 3.00 
Light at 
Name Mean Mean Annual | Mean Long. | Annual 
of Longitude “SE ae of| Sidereal|oftheAscend- Sidereal| Peri- Aphe- 
Planet at the Epoch* |the Peri’el’n*| Motion ing Node* | Motion| helion lion 
° , a ° , a” ” o , w ” 
Mereury?.. occ. . 57 22 35.13 76 47 11.1 | + 5.7 47 49 17.6 | — 7.6 | 10.58 4.59 
TLL Re Scag ape 218 19 2.64 | 130 57 57.9] + 0.4 76 17 33.7 | —17.8 1.94 1.91 
Earth * LOR 3 2 TG r i occmee | hetero 1.03 0.97 
335 16 2.9 | +16.1 49 13 33.2 | —22.5 0.52 0.36 
13 37 47.5 | + 7.7] 100 0 50.7 —13.9 0.041 | 0.034 
92 12 20.4 | +20.3 | 113 16 52.6 —18.8 0.012 | 0.010 
169 57 44.0 | + 8.0 73 46 51.4 | —31.9 0.003 | 0.0025 
44 14 51.9 }-—18 9 | 131 18 24/2 =10.6 0.001 | 0.001 
223 10 30.2 0.0 | 109-3802 0.0 0.001 | 0.001 
*Epoch, January 0, 1957, Greenwich Mean Noon. 
i-Dia meter 
Bem ees = Gravi- nora pe 
en- ty at lect- able 
“tele At Unit Monk Mine Volume| Mass. | sity Axial Sars ing | Tem- 
Planets Dis- |Least |(Mean| @=1. =1. | @= Rotation face |Power| per- 
tance | Dist. |S.-D.) @=+1. ature 
y ty Je GH: , amy =s; Pet. FE. 
15 59.6 --. |432000/1300000 ./333434.| 0.26 | 25 9 7 28.0 oe + 10,000 
3.4 5.4 1550 0.056] 0.06 | 0.68 | 87 23 15 43 0.3 7 |+ 600 
8.5 | 30.4 3850} .0.910) 0.82 | 0.94 |224 16 49 9 0.9 569 | + 68 
eRe ler 3957 1.000} 1.000} 1.00 23°56 4 1.0 44 {+ 59 
15 32.6* ah 1080 0.020) 0.012) 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.2 + 200 
4.7 8.9 100 - 150} 0.108] 0.71 24 37 23 0.4 16 |+ 60 
1 27.1 | 22.6 | 42875/1312 18.4 0.24 9 55 41 2.6 56 |-— 270 
119.0 9,2-) 35575) 763. 95.2 0.12 10 14 24 1.2 63 |= — 330 
34.3 1.9 | 15450} 59. 14.6 0.25 10. 85; 1.0 63 |— 380 
36.6 1.3] 16500! 72. 17.3 0.24 15 40 1.0 73 |— 400 


Greenwich Meridian and Date Line 


Source: U. S. Navy 


In 1884, the International Meridian Conference, 
held at Washington, D. C., established the meridi- 
an passing through Greenwich, England, as the 
prime meridian from which time was to be counted 
or reckoned. Inasmuch as there was no formal 
agreement entered into by the nations attending, 
as to an International Date Line, as such, the line 
delineating the change from American to Asiatic 
time is designated simply as the Date Line. 


180th meridian, because it is midway around 
‘eran from the prime meridian and passes 
generally through ocean areas, became the logical 
selection for a Date Line. The line deviates some- 
what from the 180th meridian to include islands of 
the same group in the time zone having the same 
date. The Date Line is defined as follows: 


ing at the North Pole_it extends southward 
eee ie0th meridian to 75°N.; thence southeast- 
ward to 68°N. and the longitude of the meridian 
passing between the Diomede Islands (approx. 
168° 58’ 22”W.); thence due south through Bering 
Strait to 65° 30’N.; thence southwestward to 53°N., 


170°E.; thence southeastward to 48°N. and the_ 


Hydrographic Office 


180th meridian; then due south to 5°S., thence 
southeastward to 15°S., 172° 30’W; thence due south 
to 45° 00’S., 172° 30’W.; thence southwestward to 
51°S. and the 180th meridian; thence due South to 
the South Pole, 


When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
the date must be advanced 1 day, and when crogs- 
ing in an easterly direction, the date must be set 
back 1 day. 


The line is so bent that it passes through Bering 
Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
East, then bends west so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
again follows the 180° meridian until 5° below 
the equator, where it bends to the east toward 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
south on the meridian of 172°30’ W., east of 
Tonga Islands and New Zealand, to 45°00’ S., 
thence the line continues southwesterly to the 
180th meridian at 51°00’ S., thence southerly on 
the 180th meridian to the Pole, 
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Astronomical—Eclipses; Days Between Dates 


Eclipses 


FOUR ECLIPSES DUE 
Two of Sun, Two of Moon 
i. An Annual Eclipse of the Sun, April 29, 1957, 
visible in Alaska and in the north 
of the United States. pce ool 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Local Standard Times 
All times are P.M. 
Begin- Mid- End- Magni- 
ning dle os tude 
H. H. is 


Nome, Alaska........ 12 0.47 
Fairbanks, Alaska.... 0.47 
Anchorage, Alaska.... 0.39 
Juneau, Alaska....... 0.34 
Seattle, Wash........ 0.14 
Portland, Ore........ 0.09 
Helena, Mont........ 0.17 
Boise, Idaho......... 0.08 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 0.09 
Denver, Colo........ 0.05 
Salt Lake City, Utah 0.03 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 0.14* 
Bismarck, N. Dak = 0.24 
Pierre, S. Dak........ 0.19* 


* Magnitude at Sunset. 


II. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, May 13, 1957, 
partly visible in the eastern coast of the United 
States. The beginning is visible generally in the 
east coast of South America, Australia except 
the eastern part, Asia except the northeastern 
pet the Indian Ocean, Africa, Europe, the At- 
antic Ocean except the northwestern part and the 
Antarctica. The ending is visible generally in the 
east coast of North America, the western part of 
Asia, the Indian Ocean, except the eastern part. 
Africa, Europe, the Atlantic Ocean, Antarctica and 
South America. 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Time 


Ek 
Moon enters penumbra...... May 13 2 41.9 p.m. 
Moon enters umbra......... May 13 3 44.8 p.m. 
Total eclipse begins......... May 13 4 651.6-p.m. 
Middle of the eclipse........ May 13 5 30.9 p.m. 
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Total eclipse ends........... May 13 6 10.2 p.m. 
Moon leaves umbra......... May 13 7 17.0 p.m. 
Moon leaves penumbra...... May-13 8 °20.0 p.m. 


The Magnitude of the Eclipse is 1.304 of the 
Moon’s diameter. 

IIL. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, October 23, 1957, 
not visible in the United States. A short period 
of totality will be seen in the Antarctic region 
and a partial eclipse will be seen in the southern 
part of Africa. 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
‘Greenwich Mean ceo 


Me ie. Bie 
Eclipse begins. .-......... October 23 2 50.9 a.m. 
Total eclipse begins....... October 23 4 49.5 a.m. 
Greatest eclipse*......... October 23 4 53.4 a.m. 
Total eclipse ends........ October 23 4 57.0 a.m. 
Eclipse ends............. October 23 6 55.8 a.m. 


* The nearest approach of the earth to the 
axis of the Moon’s shadow is about 21 miles. 


Iv. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, November 7, 
1957, not visible in the eastern part of the United 
States. The beginning is visible generally in 
North America except the eastern part, the Pacific 
Ocean except the southeastern part, Australia, 
Asia except the southwestern part, the eastern 
part of the Indian Ocean and the Arctic regions. 
The ending is visible generally in the Arctic 
regions, Alaska, the western part of the Pacific 
Ocean, Australia, Asia, the Indian Ocean, eastern 
Europe and northeastern Africa. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Pacific Standard ae 


h: .m. 
Moon enters penumbra..November 7 3 30.5 a.m. 
Moon enters umbra..... November 7 4 43.4 a.m, 
Total eclipse begins. .... November 7 6 11.9 a.m. 
Middle of eclipse....... November 7 6 26.9 a.m. 
Total eclipse ends...... November 7 6 41.9 a.m. 
Moon leaves umbra..... November 7 8 10.5 a.m, 
Moon leaves penumbra.. November 7 9 23.2 a.m, 


The magnitude of the eclipse is 1,035 of the 
Moon’s diameter. 


Days Between Two Dates 
The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28. 
SSE Tea a Ee Sar a ene Se ay PSOE 


wo] 


1/121]152)182)213/244|274/305/3: 
33] 61] 92)122/153|183]214|245/275/306/336 
34] 62| 93/123|154|184/215)246|276)/307/337 
35| 63] 94/124|155|185]216|247|277)|308/338 
36] 64] 95|125/156]186|217|248/278/309/339 
96|126|157|187|218}249|279|310)340 
66| 97/127] 158} 188}219)250|280}311)341 
981128|159]189|220)251/281/312|342 
40| 68} 99]129]160]190|221/252|282/313)343 
41] 69|100]130]161]191/222/253|283/314/344 
42) 70)101|131|162)192)223/254 284/315 


78] 109] 139] 170/200 |231|262|292|323/353 
79] 110) 140]171/201 |232]263]293/324)/354 
80] 111]141]172/ 202 |233/264/294/325)355 


2 5 
23| 23] 54] 82|113]143]174/204 |235/266|296/327/357 
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87| 118/148] 179|209 |240|271|301/332/362 
88] 119] 149] 180)210,|241/272)302/333/363 


Fi 8 
10. |375|406|434/465| 495] 526|/556/587|6181648]679] 709 


13. |378|409|437|468]/498] 529) 559) 590)/621/651/682 712 
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19. |384|415|443/474|504|535|565|596/627|657/688) 718 
20. 1385|416|44414751505|536|566|597/628|658|689) 719 
21. 1386|417|445|4761506]5371567|598|629|6591690) 720 
22° |387|418]446|477|507|538]568|599|630/660|/691 | 721 
23. |388]419]447|478]508|539|569|6001631/661| 692) 722 
24° 1389|420|448|479|509|540|570/601|632|662|693) 723 


25. 1390|421/449|480]510]541157 11602|633|663| 694) 724 
26. |391]422|4501481)5111542|572|603|/634|664)695| 725 
27. 1392|423|451|482|512|543|573|604|635|665|696) 726 
28° 1393/424|452/483|513|544|/574|605|636|666)697) 727 
29° |394|.. .|453]/4841514|545/575/606 |637|667 |698| 728 
30.1395]. . |45414851515/546/576|607|638/6631699| 729 
31. 1396]... ]455]. 1516]. . .15771608).. 


-1669|, . .1730 


The Meaning of "One Inch of Rain" 


An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. 
Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. 

As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 
pounds, the exact amount varying with the density, 
it follows that the weight of a uniform coating of 
j inch of rain over 1 acre of surface would he 
226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. 

The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is 


8.345 pounds, Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of 
water. This is equivalent. to 603 barrels of 45 
gallons each. 

A rainfall of 1 inch on a roof of 3,000 square feet 
would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubie*feet, 
available for the cistern. This is equal to 1,870 
U. S. gallons, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each. 

Ten inches of snow equals in water content, on 
the average, about one inch of rain.. 
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Visibility at t Sea 


Source: United 5S 
te raphic range of visibilil 
The following ae aad bs _ began ea or lake tevel: If practice, there: 


seen by an 0 


object which be 
nig gh et 


the height of the observer’s eye above sea or lake level. 
these a distance of visibility corresponding to the 
DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


1 Height, Nautical Height, Nautical 
Nae i peste =| Mites Pre ie ie Feet Miles 
re $$ $< —————_—_—_} 
5 2.5 55 8.5 110 12.0 450 
10 3.6 60 8.9 120 12-6 500 
15 4A 65 9.2 130 13 1 550 
20 5.1 70 9.6 140 13. 800 
25 5.7 75 9:9 150 14. 850 
30 6.3 80 10.3 200 16.2 709 
ue $3 oe 10 300 19. 900 34.4 
43 ie 98 11.2 350 21/5 1,000 | 36.2 
50 8.1 100 11.5 400~ 22:9 
DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 
Height Statute Height, Statute Height, Statute Height, ; sa 
Feet " Miles - Feet Miles Feet iles ee 
5 9.8 110 13.8 450 
# | 8 #3 | 193 wp | ie | Bt 
20 a5 70 11.0 140 18.6 600 
25 6.6 15 11.4 150 16.2 890 
33 Ts 83 123 380 20.9 800 
4 RS 90 12:5 300 22:9 : 900 
45 8.9 95 12:9 350 24.7 ,000 
50 9.3 100 13.2 400 26.4 


Roughly, the distance of visibility in nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the square root 


of the height of the light above sea level. 


rface of the earth for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases 
Beret coeracinntcly an A of the distance. The approximate curvature effect may be found 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles by .6, the answer being in feet. 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST 


UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 
I ES sta il al lan A I aes ae a ase a Nts eta nd 


Station C.P. 


Station C.P. Station | C.P. 
X Keeweenaw, Mich...... 500,000||Beavertail, Rhode Isl...| 250,000 
fee Bae Da. 3'000,000 Pigeon Point, Calit eae 450,000 Sturgeon Bay | Can., Wis. 250,000 
\ rry Island Range, z RA a i 
Bie epnsl, Mich . Wet, 3 o00 008 as y . Horseshoe West R’g., Pa.| 250/000 
Cupit's Gap, La... _ 2100/00 Chester Range, Pa... 30,000 
Cape Kumukahi, .|1,700,000 Little Tinicum Isl., N. J. 0,000 
Dry Tortugas, Fla. . -]1,500,000]/|Cape Canaveral, Fla 0,000}| Bellevue Range, Del... . 50,000 
N 0 iliwili, Hawaii... .}1,200,000]|Pensacola, Fla...... 400,000|/Ham Bluff, West Indies. f 
een R. .:|1!200'000]|Mimin Bar Range, N. '000||Twin River Point, Wisc.| 250/000 
.{1,100;000]|Marquette, Mich......: 400,000||Gay Head Light, Mass..| 250,000 
.{1,100,000]}Rock of Ages, Mich..,.. 400,000/|St. John’s, Fla......... 250, 
.|1,100,000||Devils Island, Wis...... 400,000]|New Castle Range, N. J.| 250,000 
. -{1,100,000}/The Graves, Mass...... 400,000||Deepwater Point Range, 
Point Borinquen, P. R. ./1,100,000||/Pt. Arena, Calif......., 300,000). Delica veawaktnciass 250,000 
Sankaty Head, Mass,.../1,100,000||Liston Range Front Marcus Hook Range 
Point Cabrillo, Calif. ...|1,100,000 tt; Dele. enc hea 400,000}|_ Front Light, Del..... 250,000 
Hereford Inlet, N. J....}1,000,000/}|Staten Island, N. Y... 350,000}|Scotch Cap, Alaska... : ! 240,000 
Jupiter Inlet la ecati 1,000,000||Marblehead, Ohio....., 350,000||Bulkhead Bar Range, Del. ,800 
Point Sur, Calif........ 1,000,000||Petit Manan, Me......, 350,000]|/Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla.) 200,000 
Cape St fillas, Alaska. . 1,000,000}| Reedy Island Range, Del. 350,000||Umpuqua River, Ore... . 200,000 
Buffalo, N. Y.......... 1,000,000||Cape Blanco, Ore....... 300,000||Piedras Blancas, Calif. . 200,000 
Cape Cod, Mass........ 1,000,000}|Cape Fiattery, Wash.,.. 300,000]|Montauk Point, N. Y... ’ 
Heceta Head, Ore...... 1,000,000]|North Point, Wise...... 300,000|/Two Harbors, Minn. 200,000 
Point Vicente, Calif....}| 900,000/|Chapel Hill Range, N. J. 300,000}/E. River Range, N. Y.. ,000 
Barbers Pt., Hawali....| 700;000||CGape May, Nadustesiotanu 300,000|/Cape Spencer, Alaska...| 2005000 
Cape Charles, Va....... 700,000||Columbia River Range C’p. Hinchinbrook, Alas. ,000 
Whitefish Pt., Mich.....} 700,000 Lights, Wash........ 300,000]/Manhattan Range, Ohio.| 200/000 
Marcus H’k Range, Del.} 600,000||Stratford Pt., Conn..... ,000]|Point Loma, Calif. ..... ,000 
30-Mile Point, N. Y....} 600,000||Cape Arago, Ore....... 250,000||Mt. Desert, Me........ ‘00,000 
Anacapa Isl,, Calif.... 600,000||North Head, Wash...., :000)|Cape San Blas, Fla... .. 200,000 
Kauhola Point, Hawa: 560,000||Cape Hatteras, N. C..., 250,000|/Brazos River, Texas....| 200,000 
Pauwela Pt. Hawaii... 500,000||Craighill Chan. Range Manhattan Range Rear 
Windward Point, Cub BOO, OOO} Midis Sante aeteies rca 250,000 ight. Ohio aienakws 00,000 
Cape Elizabeth, Me.. 500,000}| Devils Island, Wis... .. 250,000|| Mifflin Bar Range Front! 
Farallon, Calif...... 500,000|| No. Manitou Sh’l, Mich. 250,000 LAGHY, Nod, ccc ietian tbs 00,000 


The Fire Island (N. Y.) Light is 167 feet high; 
visible 19.3 nautical miles; distance based on ob- 
server’s eye being 15 feet above sea level. 

The luminous range of the light to an aircraft or 
any object at a height not affected by the curvature 
of the earth is about 30 miles with clear visibility. 

Electricity is the illuminant now used in most of 
the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps 
placed inside the larger sizes of lenses producing 
beams of as much as 5,500,000 candlepower where 
such brilliance is required. 


The highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast 
Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian 
Islands; 709 feet above sea level. 

The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
tinental United States is South Point Light on 
Santa Rosa Island, Calif., 530 feet above sea level. 

The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con- 
tinental United States is the rear range light of 
Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware River, 278 
feet above the level of the sea. 


Knots and Miles 


Source: 

A Knot is a measure of speed, one knot being 
@ speed of one nautical: mile an hour. 

The U. S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet. In Europe, 
the old miles, which varied in length from about 
3,300 feet to over 36,000 feet, have been mostly 
replaced, officially at least, by the kilometer, 
which equals 0.6214 statute mile or 3,280.8 feet. 

The International Nautical Mile is 1,852 meters 
or 6,076.10 feet, 

The International Nautical Mile was adopted 
for official use by agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment on July 1, 1954. 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


International Nautical Mile—1.150777 statute 
miles; a fathom—6 feet; a cable—i00 fathoms or 
600 feet or approximately 0.1 nautical mile. 

To convert statute miles into international 
nautical miles multiply statute miles by 0.868978; 
to convert international nautical miles into statute 
eile puted. nautical miles by 1.150777 or rough- 
y ‘ 


A Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any 
place is considered, for purposes of navigation, 


to 
be equal to the length of one minute of latitude at 
that place, 


A national weather service was established 1870, 
under the Army Signal Corps. The present Weath- 
er Bureau, formed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, took over the meteorological work of the 
Signal Corps, July 1, 1891. Subsequent legisla- 
tion and executive decisions extended the Bureau’s 
responsibilities in the fields of weather and climate 
until its service now applies to civil aeronautics 
and other modern fields as well as to general agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial, and transporta- 
tion interests. The Fourth Plan of Government 
Reorganization, 1940, transferred it from Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Commerce. 

The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and climate 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washington, it maintains close liaison with 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy to co- 
ordinate military and civil meteorological opera- 
tions. It also cooperates closely with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is in 
Washington, D. €, For administrative purposes, 
the United States (including Alaska) is divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. On 
the operational plane, state forecasts and much 
of the general public service of the Bureau origi- 
nate in forecast centers throughout the country. 
These forecast centers aid approximately 300 local 
offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public in discharging their functions. 


General Public Service 


The General Public Service provides daily bulle- 
tins and forecasts for business, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the \general public. These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from most radio and television 
stations daily. The automatic telephone forecast 
repeater, installed in ten cities, is a popular 


service. aviation Weather Service 


Twenty-six Flight Advisory Weather Service 
(FAWS) Centers issue every 6 hours regional fore- 
casts covering the entire country and some 350 
terminal forecasts for the most important airports. 
These forecasts, which are transmitted over na- 
tional teletypewriter circuits, provide invaluable 
weather information for pilots and other aviation 
interests. As a further aid to safety in the air, 
these FAWS centers maintain continuous watch on 
current weather developments in their areas and 
keep their associated air traffic control centers 
(operated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration) 
advised of significant developments for relay to 
aircraft in flight. Similar forecast service is pro- 
vided for the Hawaiian Islands by the Center at 
Honolulu and for Alaska by a center located in 
Anchorage. Local preflight briefing service is pro- 
vided by Weather Bureau stations at some 230 
airports throughout the country. The Bureau also 
provides weather advices and forecasts for trans- 
oceanic flight operations. 
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The Weather Bureau 


Source: Weather-Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


Crop Weather Service 


The Corn and Wheat Crop Weather Service and 
the Cotton Crop Weather Service, organized b; 
Speed er in ene Re crop areas, furnis. 

eather n. 
Aon abe S to growers during the 
Special Services 


The Fruit-Frost Service provides detailed and 
localized forecasts and warnings to fruit growers 
on a cooperative basis in those states where winter 
and spring fruit and vegetable production is a 
major activity, The Fire-Weather Warning Service 
warns against atmospheric conditions conducive 
to disastrous fires in the forest areas of the nation. 
The Hurricane Warning Service prepares its highly 
important advisories and warnings at special 
ene forecast centers along the nation’s 

- Climatological Service 


The Climatological Service, which covers the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the oceans, is headed by the Climatological 
Services Division in Washington. In the field 
an area climatologist is responsible for appli- 
cations of climatology to problems of the na- 
tional economy in his geographical area. This 
work is supported in each state by state climatolo- 
gists who (a) direct liaison with state interests 
and (b) carry out certain state responsibilities 
such as those of Crop-Weather Services and severe 
storm investigation. The work depends basically 
on observations taken at about 11,000 substations 
(mostly manned by unpaid cooperative observers) 
and about 300 regular Weather Bureau stations. 
Three data monitoring centers receive and process, 
by modern tabulating methods, the original 
climatological observations of all substations and 
regular stations, and publish periodical summaries 
of data. The repository for American weather 
records and facilities for large-scale tabulation 
are maintained in the National Weather Records 
Center, Asheville, N. C. 


River and Flood Service 


The River and Flood Forecasting Service is con- 
ducted through 88 river district offices and nine 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood warnings for all the principal rivers and 
tributaries of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and of the Department of Agriculture 
assist in the planning of engineering works for 
flood control, water utilization, watershed protec- 
tion, and local drainage design. ~ 


Research and Development 


The Weather Bureau conducts scientific investi- 
gations pertaining to the problems of its meteoro- 
logical services. This research is aimed at increas- 
ing the accuracy and time scope of forecasts of 
weather, storms, and floods and the development 
and application of modern meteorological science 
in the technical work of the Bureau. 


The Atmosphere 


‘ Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of 
gases which envelop the earth. The permanent 
gases near the surface of the earth are mainly 
nitrogen, oxygen, and argon, which are present 
in the amounts of approximately 78, 21, and 1 per 
cent by volume, respectively. Other constituents, 
amounting to less than one-tenth of. one per cent, 
are carbon dioxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, kryp- 
ton, and xenon. These proportions remain ap- 
proximately the same up to about 180,000 feet, 
above which there may be a slight decrease of 
heavier gases relative to the lighter gases. 
There is always a small amount of water vapor. in 
the air. It occupies space independently of the 
other gases and varies in amount from practically 
zero to an extreme of about 4 per cent by volume. 
Ozone appears in very small quantities at low 
levels, increases to a maximum at about 65,000 
feet, and then diminishes with height; small 
amounts of ozone have been observed by rocket at 
an altitude of about 230,000 feet. Recent spectro- 
scopic evidence also indicates the presence of 
small amounts of methane and nitrogen-oxygen 
compounds in the atmosphere. 

The attraction of gravity prevents all except the 
lightest gases from escaping into space. The air 
rests upon the .earth’s surface with the weight 
equivalent to a layer of water 34 feet deep. In oth- 
er words, at the bottom of the atmosphere the 
mixture of gases exerts a pressure of about 15 
pounds per square inch. This pressure is exerted 
equally in all directions. 


Air, of course, is easily compressed. The density, 
therefore, is greatest near the surface of the earth 
because the air is compressed by the weight of all 
the air that lies above. At se& level the density is 
only about one eight-hundredth that of water; 
it follows, then, that the atmosphere would be 
800 times 34 feet, in depth, or about 5 miles, if it 
were of the same density at all altitudes. Actually, 
however, the density decreases as the height in- 
creases because the weight of the air that lies 
above decreases. 

The temperature of the air, except in some re- 
gions near the surface of the earth, normally de- 
creases with increasing height until a level called 
the tropopause is reached. The portion of the at- 
mosphere below the tropopause is known as the 
troposphere, and that for several miles above the 
tropopause, as the stratosphere. ; 

The height of the tropopause, at any one place, 
varies from day to day and is often observed as a 
multiple boundary; on the average it is higher at 
lower latitude and higher in Summer than in 
Winter, and its range is from 25,000 to 60,000 feet, 
approximately. From the tropopause to about 150 
thousand feet, the average temperature at 
most places increases with height; near the bot- 
tom of this layer the temperature is estimated to 
range seasonally and latitudinally from about <55 
degrees Fahrenheit to -115 degrees Fahrenheit: 
near the top of this layer, the temperature goes 
above +90° F at times. 
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Speed of Winds in the United States (Miles an 


Source: Weather Bureau: wind velocities in true values (through 1955) 


Weather Bur 


Stations. Avs. sh| Stations Avs. |High|| Stations 
Mi sone, Mont... [EET 
q BN pines a5 s . ena, Sir .9 | %3 | Pensacola, Fla....... 
mipaquer ue, N.M::| 8.8 | 90 ||Jacksonville, Fla. 8.8 | 76 | Philadelphia, Pa..>.. 
Atlanta, Gat mere 9.8 70 ||\Key West, Fla.. 9.7 91 | Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Bismarck, 9 72 ||Knoxville, Tenn 6.7 71 |\Port as 
Boston, Mass “oO 87 ||Little Rock, Ark. 7.5 61 ester, IN. Y....c. i 
Buffalo, -6 91 ||Louisville, Ky.. 8.7 68 ||St. Louis, Mo........|11- 
tberas, N.C .1 | 110 ||Memphis, Tenn.. Sy Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Chattanooga, Ten 6.7 82 ||Miami, Fla.......... 12: 132 ||San Diego, Calif. .... 
Chicago, Ill By 87 ||Minneapolis, Minn... .|)11.2 92 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 7.3 49 |\Mobile, Ala......... aah $8 ||Savannah, Ga...-.... 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 12.7 78 ||Montgometfy, Ala... .|} 6. 60 ||Spokane, Wash...... 
Denver, Colo........ 7.5 65 ||Nashville, Tenn..... 8.4 73 
Detroit, Mich....... 10.6 95 ||New Orleans, La.....|| 7.7 98 ||Toledo, Ohio........- ; 
Ft, Smith, Ark...... 7.4 58 ||New York. N. Y.....{)/14.6 | 113 | Washingion, BG. P 
Galveston, Texas... .|10.9 91 1!Omaha, Nebr...-.... 9.5 | 109 i\/Mt. Wash’ton, N. H. .|36. 


Fastest | Direc- 

Month mile tion Year 
SANUATY ? .. ves es 76 NW 1913 
February......... 91 SW 1912 
Maron rs Jn... 91 Sw 1913 
BAUM Wing event ere #8 95 NW 1912 

Shag 4 baa eee 74 WwW. 1945 
RISO Mexcerticssela tase: «3 94 Ww. 1952 

SY erg ein se 95 NW. 1914 
BURUBG i sk ee ens 74 NW 194: 


SPEED AND DIRECTION OF WINDS AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) (through 1955) 
te eee ee ee eS ee 


Fastest; Direc- 
Month miie tion Year 
= September........| _ 99 N 1944 
Ostober. ee: 113 SE 1954 
OVEMDCL.. << «isis aie 
December,.... meat 91 NW 1934 
Oct. 
Wpatcpete eet dts SE 1954 


Normally, highs that follow lows brings clearing weather, while lows that follow highs cause 


unsettled weather. 


Although highs and lows sometimes remain stationary or even retrograde, they usually move across 
the country from a westerly quarter, passing off to the northeast. The average speed of lows ranges 
from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governing in 


Winter, lower in Summer. 


Weather Bureau Warnings 


Small Craft—A red pennant indicates moder- 
ately strong winds that will interfere with the 
safe operation of small craft are expected. Small 
craft warnings usually are not displayed at night. 


Northeast Storm—A red pennant above a square 
red flag with black centre displayed by day, or two 
red lanterns, one above the other, at night, indi- 
cates the approach of a storm of marked violence 
with winds beginning from the northeast. 


Southeast Storm—A red pennant below a square 


‘ed flag witn black centre displayed by day, or 


one red lantern at night, indicates the approach 
of a storm of marked violence with winds begin- 
ning from the southeast. 


Southwest Storm—A white pennant below a 
Square red flag with black centre displayed by 


day, or a white lantern below a red lanterm at 
night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked 
violence with winds beginning from the southwest. 


Northwest Storm—A white pennant above a 
Square red flag with black centre displayed by day, 
or a white lantern above a red lantern at night, 
indicates the approach of a storm of marked vio- 
lence with winds beginning from the northwest. 


Hurricane, or Whole Gale—Two square flags, red 
with black centres, one above the other, displayed 
by day, or two red lanterns, with a white lantern 
between, at night, indicate the approach of a 
tropical hurricane, or of one of the extremely 
severe and dangerous storms which occasionally 
occur, 


LOCAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHER TRENDS 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


Barometer Wind from 
High and steady SW to NW 
High and rising rapidly | SW to NW 
meee high, falling slowly | SW to NW 
High and falling slow) S to SE 
High and falling rapidly | § to SE 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
High and falling slowly | E to NE 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising slow] S to SW 
Low and falling rapidly StoE 
Low and falling rapidly | EtoN 
Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Weather Indicated 


a en Aad i 
Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 
Fair followed by rain 
Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 

Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours, . 
Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours. 
Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 

Rain will continue one or two days. 

Rain and high wind; clearing and. cooler in 36 hours, 
Clearing soon and fair several days. 

Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 


ile ps gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 


Clearing and colder. 


within two days. 


wave. 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically, 
all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees 
below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below 
the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning 
of what is known in dynamic meteorology as Abso- 


lute Temperature, as determined by observat: 

the contraction of ‘gases when pened ead tree 

thermo-dynamical considerations. 

ator eee 0.8 ee rate at from the 
as reached in n the phi 

laboratory of the University of Leyden. phyaliel 


Latitude and Longitude 


Latitude of a place is its angular distan 
meridian between the zenith and the equat 


Longitude of a place is measured b 


ridian and the meridian 
meridians. esi 


or. 


y the arc of the equator, 
ugh the place, or by the a 


ce from the equator and is measured by an arc of the 


intercepted between the prime me- 
ngle at the pole between these two 


a 


Extreme temperatures are based on the périod of record through 1955. 
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Normal Temperatures; Precipitation 


Normal Temperatures, Highs, Lows; Precipitation 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 
These normals are based on records for the thirty-year period 1921 to 1950 inclusive, 


Stations are city office stations. ‘“‘AP” after the city indicates “airport station.’’ 
The minus (—) sign indicates temperatures below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration, 


is Normal temperature Extreme 
ot State \ January 7 uly _ temperature Normal 
4 Cd ag a Bee 
EG Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. est Lowes highs 2 
Alabama. 62 43 89 72 
104 11 
_ Alabama. 59 42 91 72 107 —5 $6.83 
fo Arizona 93 
A na. . 64 38 104 78 118 16 7.12 
33 paeeersas (AP) 51 32 93 71 110 -—13 47.38 
alifornia. .|Los Angeles... . . 65 45 83 62 110 28 4.54 
California... ...|San Francisco 55 45 64 53 101 27 20:51 
Colorado... .. 1. Denver...:.... 43 20 86 62 105 —29 13.43 
Connecticut,..../New Haven (AP).. ani oi 21 80 62 101 -—15 44.99 
Delaware....... Wilmington (AP)....... 42 | 25 | 87 | 65 | 102 2 44.50 
Dist. of Col Washington......5...: 44 29 87 68 106 —15 41.44 
ROVIGGS 3H. .oiio's > Jacksonville. .........'. 66 49 91 74 104 10 52.30 
HBIOTIGA sais .\7. 22 « | ee) a ae Oe, i 76 66 89 78 95 43 39.52 
Plorida......... MITA re Srctranso Sales /p-0 74 63 87 76 95 27 47.20 
(Scr yi | Ine AGIAN GaI Nees = sass elie « 53 37 87 70 103 =9 47.96 
TAIABON Gi.0c. Boise 0 oe a I Ie 35 20 91 59 109 -17 11.48 
Iilinois......... Chicago (AP).......... 33 17 85 64 105 —23 32.72 
Indiana..... «.. |indianapolis........ ce. 39 23 88 68 107 —25 39.24 
GWEes -avicsa chp DesiIMOmMens ce se do's 31 14 88 67 110 — 30 30.89 
BOWE J elalzce sa '2"s Dubuque (AP)......... 27 12 84 63 110 —32 32.85 
Kansas......... Wichita (AP).......... 41 23 92 69 114 —22 30.70 
Kentucky...... i OMMBURIGT 5 oo a 5 wip = ys. 06 (6 43 28 88 69 107 —20 41.60 
Louisiana. 64 48 90 76 102 7 63.54 
ane 30 14 69 52 93 —23 35.92 
31 11 79 57 103 —39 41.78 
aa oe ee ee eee 
Michigan.......|Detroit City (AP) 33 19 84 63 105 —24 ae os 
Michigan... . |Sault Ste. Marie (AP) 22 75 5 98 —37 36.19 
Minnesota......|St. Paul (AP)!...... 23 85 64 108 —41 25.60 
Mississippi...... Vicksburg.......... -| 58 41 90 73 104 —1 49.63 
Missouri. ...... pS 0 0 (Rs Se ea 41 26 90 72 112 —22 37.86 
Montana....... LON Bigot ony Navatakocals ¢ sie 27 10 81 53 103 —42 12.55 
Nebraska.,..... Omaha (AP) 05... os 32 14 89 68 114 — 32 25.90 
Weyada. ous. - Winnemucca (AP)...... 37 18 92 56 108 — 36 8.75 
N. Hampshire...|Concord (AP).......... 32 83 55 102 —37 37.23 
New Jersey..... Atlantic City..........| 42 29 79 68 104 -9 41.77 
New Mexico... .|Albuquerque (AP)...... 46 22 92 66 102 —6 8.68 
New Mexico....|Roswell (AP).......... 54 25 92 66 110 —29 12.07 
New York...... PEDDIE rie: a, Meise eye carn 33 17 83 64 104 —26 35.81 
New York...... EW a OL Ree eetere Wereas (ote <ist 40 26 82 67 102 cig te 42.03 
No. Carolina....}Charlotte (AP)......... 52 32 89 68 104 —5 43.09 
No. Carolina.,..)Raleigh............... 51 34 89 70 105 —2 45.83 
No. Dakota..... Bismarck (AP)......... 20 -2 86 59 114 —45 15.40 
TNO ciate = ses Cincinnati. oc. 0. sic c50 42 27 88 68 109 -17 39.34 
; Ae -| 36 23 81 67 103 —17 33.50 
47 28 93 72 113 —-17 32.59 
44 35 79 58 107 —2 39.91 
Pennsylvania. 39 24 86 67 104 —14 36.01 
Pennsylvania... .|Philadelphia..... 42 28 85 69 106 -11 41.44 
Rhode Island Block Island (AP) 38 26 75 63 95 —10 38.63 
So. Carolina, Charleston....... 59 44 88 75 104 7 45.99 
So. Dakota. Huron (AP 25 2 90 61 111 —43 17.54 
So. Dakota. .|Rapid City (AP)....... 33 9 86 59 109 —33 17.10 
Tennessee. . .|Nashville (AP).....,-. 49 31 91 69 107 -13 45.03 
DRA or cie phase Amarillo (AP)......... 49 22 92 64 108 —16 21.12 
IRGRAS oe ao qyartin’e Galveston... oo sc'st osinies 60 49 87 79 101 8 45.19 
DOXA Se, wwe. OUBLON Oso. 5. Saracste oie |) wubb 46 92 75 108 5 45.37 
RGAE. sacincete =. « alt Lake City so sc.c2.00» 37 21 92 65 106 —30 15.81 
Vermont.......|Burlington (AP)....... 28 8 82 58 101 —29 32.22 
Witginia. «<5... INOriOlEe(AP)\.) «ste cicunsis o 50 33 86 69 105 43.26 
Washington..... IOAUULO ser tent stan ale ey scagaicars,« 45 36 75 56 100 3 31.92 
Washington..... Spokane (AP).......... 30 20 82 57 108 — 30 14.92 
West Virginia...|/Parkersburg........... 43 26 86 65 106 —27 39.11 
Wisconsin...... IME SISOD 29.5501. ee ec vic ee 27 12 82 64 107 —29 30.71 
Wisconsin...... Milwaukee..........%. 30 16 80 64 105 —25 28.87 
Wyoming....... Cheyenne (AP)........] 37 14 83 54 100 —38 16.25 
PANASE Re, cle iaye aye Puybatz:: 3) Bees rane caeteecit) crChthe 34 26 62 50 83 —21 90.25 
Hawali......... POOL etartajeca michel + 77 67 82 74 88 56 23.92 
Puerto Rico.....'San Juan... w..cn cones 80 70 84 76 94 62 60.00 


Closed May 31, 1953, moved to; Minneapolis. 
Annual Snowfall (Inches)—Denver, Colo., 56.1; Eastport, Maine, 71.6; Boston, Mass., 41.8; Detroit, 


Mich., 39.4; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 83.5; Minneapolis, M: 


inn., 42.4; Helena, Mont., 53.7; Albany, N. Y., 


50.1; Rochester, N. Y., 74.9; Cleveland, O.,42.6; Salt Lake City, Utah (airport), 51.7; Burlington, Vt., 
65.4; Cheyenne, Wy., 56.4; Juneau, Alaska (airport) 83.9. 


Highest Temperature: A temperature of 136° F. observed. at Azizia, Tripolitania in Northern Africa 


on Sept. 13, 1922 is generally accepted as the world’s highest temperature recorded under standard 


conditions. 


Lowest Temperature: The world’s lowest temperature of -90° F. was recorded in Siberia at Oimekon 
in Feb. 1933, and at Verkhoyansk on Feb. 5 and 7, 1892: However, the difference of the two readings, 
a matter of tenths of a degree, is in favor of Oimekon. 


The lowest official temperature on the North American continent was recorded at 81 degrees below 
zero in February, 1947, at a lonely airport in the Yukon called Snag. 
"These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature extremes—but there are plenty of 


other claimants to thermometer fame. However, sun readings are unofficial records. since meteorological 
data to qualify officially must be taken on instruments in sheltered and ventilated locations, 
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Poles of the Earth and the Auroras 
Source: Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


POLES OF THE EARTH 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the earth. The 
pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 

mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about 14 months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of 30 or 40 feet in radius centered 
at_the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 


MAGNETIC POLES 


The north magnetic pole of the earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes in the distribution of 
the earth’s magnetic field. These changes were 
at one time attributed in part to a periodic 
movement of the magnetic poles around the 
eeeanbical poles, but later evidence refutes this 
heory and points, rather, to a slow migration of 
“disturbance” foci over the earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes in the earth’s magnetic 
field. The center of the area designated as the 
north magnetic pole was estimated to be in about 
latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from measurements nearby the position in 1948 
was tentatively estimated as latitude 73° N. and 
longitude 100° W. s 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
Was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; a shift to 
about 68° S, longitude 145° E by 1945 has been 
estimated but not confirmed. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 


of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic ae (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
pass should not be thought of as due to any 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 

There is always some part of the earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. It now crosses the 
United States from Michigan to South Carolina. 
In Europe the line passes near Athens. 


THE AURORAS 


The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
displays of light-in the high levels of the Earth’s 
atmosphere which at times become very bright and 
colorful. They are most frequently seen in two 
broad belts which lie approximately along the 
boundaries of the polar regions. 

The Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 
greatest intensity and frequency along a path 
which crosses North America from Alaska in a 
southeasterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labra- 
dor. This line skirts the northern coast of Norway 
and Siberia, crosses northern Alaska, and skirts 
the south coast of Greenland and Iceland. 

The Australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent and ocean. 

Intense and widely spread auroral displays are 
associated with high sunspot-activity and world- 
wide magnetic-eleciric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
north as Australia and New Zealand in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. They appear 50 to 200 miles 
above the earth’s surface. Analysis of the light 
of aurora has shown that it is produced by electri- 
cal discharges. in oxygen and nitrogen, The rays 
are usually parallel to the lines of the earth’s 
magnetic field, showing a controlling relationship. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric phenomena indicates that 
the Sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 


The Zodiac 


The Sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known ‘as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the Sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into tweive signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 

These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac with which the signs coincided 


Spri 1. f Aries. The Ram. 
pring) 2. % Taurus. The Bull. 
Signs.) 3° [I Gemini. The Twins. 
4. S5 Cancer. The Crab. 
ae 5. 2 Leo. The Lion. 
ens. 6. Tif Virgo. The Virgin. 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


7. = Libra. The Balance. 
vate 8. M Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
gns-) 9 } Sagittarius. The Archer. 
Winter 10. Y Capricornus. The Goat. 
Signs 11. v2 Aquarius. The Water-Bearer: 
*( 12. %€ Pisces. The Fishes. 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
Source: The Smithsonian Institution 


To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5 divide by 9; to convert 
Centigrade to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9 divide by 5 and add 32 degrees; to convert Reaumur to 


Centigrade, multiply by 5 and divide by 4. 


rahe R Centi Fane. Reau: Centi ralir: 
Reau- | Centi- | en- eaue enti- | en- < '- n- 
Bao" | ese | 2z2-|water Bows |] BB" _| Yaa" | 28% mace | Srades | helt, 
at Sea- SS 

76 95 203 Level. 29.3| 36.7] 98 |Blood Heat 0 0 32 | Water 
72 90 19 28 5 95 — 0.9/— 1.1} 30 Freezes 
68 85 185 25.8] 32.2) 90 —-4)-5 23 
63.1] 78.9) 17 24 30 86 — 5.3|— 6.7] 20 
60 75 167 |Alcohol Boils 21.3). 26.7) 80 —- 8 |-—10 14 
56 70 15. 20 25 rus — 9.8)—12.2) 10 
52 65 149 16 20 68 -12 |-15 5 
48 60 140 Pe ‘ oe 2 oe Temperate - ee =i Ms Zero Fahr. 

55 13 F * - - - 
42,2} 52.8] 127 |Tallow Melts 8 10: 50 -20 |-25 |-13 
ao | 43 | ii ros et ae a 3s 233 [31 

45 1 =_ = - 
33.8 42.2! 108 1.3 1.7[ 35 —32 |--40 |—40 
3 40 | 104 


Table of Magnetic Declination — a 
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A plus (-++) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination, and a minus (—) sign the reverse. 


Ap- 


ual 
te Station prox-| prox. State Station 
as Lat. |Long. | Chg. 
° , 
7 00 
Ala... 20 H — 
Montgomery... 571 3 +01 
Ariz... ales. 47|12 1 03 
ba] 84 3ll 0 00 
.-Cincinnati..... 
Calif: E _ Cleveland... ... 41 30] 81 42] 4 00 
“Sacramento... . Columbus... ——.139 58] 83 00) 1 00 
San Diego...... Okla. .Atoka.. 34-23 07| 8 —02 
~ San Francisco. . Guthrie? 3: 35 52} 97 25) 9 —02 
Colo. .Denver........ Oreg..Portland....... 45 31)122 41)21 —03 
Conn..Hartford....... Pa....Harrisburg..... 40 16| 76 53] 7 00 
New Haven.... Philadelphia... .|39 57} 75 09) 9 00 
wel. Hover... 2.... Pittsburgh ..... 40 26) 80 00) 4 00 
D. C..Washington.... R. I... Providence -:. . .|41 50) 71 25/14 00 
Fla,...Jacksonville. . .. S. C...Charleston..... 56) 1 00 
Key West...... Columbia... .... 02) 0 00 
es S: 1h. Piette. 5. .%.. 2- 21/11 —02 
Yankton ......- 22) 9 —02 
Tenn.. Knoxville...... 55| 0 00 
Memphis. ..... 03) 5 -0o1 
= Nashville re # : =a 
‘exas. Austin......... - 
i Pasom S42. 29/12 . = 03 
Galveston 48| 8 —02 
Houston... 22) 8 = 02 
San Antonio 29| 9 —02 
Utah..Ogden..... 58/16 —03 
Salt Lake 53/16 — 03 
Vt.....Burlington*.... 73 13/15 00 
tore k Montpelier... . ./44 16] 72 35/15 00 
Padicah...) ... Va....Lynchburg..... 37 25] 79 10) 3 00 
La....Baton Rouge. . Norfolk... 2... 36 51) 76 17} 6 00 
New Orleans... Richmond...... 37 32] 77 26) 5 00 
Shreveport ..... Wash. Olympia.......|/47 03/122 54/22 —03 
Maine.Bangor........ 44 Walla Walla... ./46 04/118 20/22 — 03 
Eastport...... W. Va.Charleston..... 38 21] 81 38] 2 00 
Portland,...... Wheeling. ..... 40 04] 80 43) 3 00 
Md,.,.Annapolis...... : 15) 4 —O01 
Baltimore... ... 39 17] 76 37) 7 283W) 00}; = Madison....... 23) 2 —O1 
Mass..Boston........ 54) 1 —O1 
Pittsfield.......|42 27| 73 15/13 44W| 00/| Wyo..Cheyenne...... —03 
Mich..Detroit........ 
Lansing........ TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Mi aun Beat Alaska 
nn.. uth. . k Alas 
St. Paul Dutch Harbor../53 53/166 33)14 54E |—O1 
Miss. . Jackson. . Kiska. . . -|51 59/182 28) 5 31 E |—0O1 
Seton wee .,”, Kodiak... - 57 48/152 34/22 41 E |—01 
Mo...Jefferson City. . |é St. Michael .|63 29/162 01/19 25H |—02 
Kansas City... .|é BItKAL te ects .|57 04/135 20)29 18 E |—02 
St. Louis... ....|é Canal Zone 
Mont.Helena...:.... Oolons-. ta. ec 2) 79 54| 4 13 B |—02 
Neb...Lincoln........ et el eee 19 43/155 06)11 126 |+01 
Omaha. «23... Honolulu. ..... 21 18/157 52|11 22 EB }+01 
Ney...Carson City... . [2 Fe PORCR icon x 18 01] 66 37) 6 38W |+04 
Murekas iw. ..... : San Juan...... 18 23| 66 07| 7 O7W (+04 
N. H..Concord....... 
~ J eee Bm nh EXTREME VALUES 
: Santa Fe 
ING AIDBNY o> oS... MaineVan Buren..... ian 10| 67 56}22 14W 00 
Brooklyn...... Alaska Demarcation Pt.169 391141 00.36 30E |—09 
Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 
Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per 
tion hour tion hour ‘tion hour tion hour 
aoe ; Less ee : peeucree See to a Moderate gale.. ae 0 . StOMna) oo see 64 to 72 
MeN alr ye. wes to 3 fresh breeze....19 to resh gale....,., oO 
Light breeze......4 to 7|| Strong breeze. . .25 to 31|| Strong gale..... 47 to 54|| Hurricane. .... Above 72 
Gentle breeze... 8 to 12 : - Whole gale. ....55 to 63 


Cyclone—System of winds circulating about a 
center of low barometric pressure. The winds blow 
spirally inward toward the center and the whole 
system may travel at the rate of 20 miles per hour 
or more. The direction in equatorial latitudes is 
usually from east to west and in higher latitudes 
from west to east. In a cyclone in the Northern 
Hemisphere the wind rotates around the center in 
a direction opposite the hands of a clock. 


Tornado—Violent rotary storm of small diameter 
which leaves devastation along a path seldom more 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 10 to 
40 miles in length. The tornado is accompanied 
by a funnel shaped cloud around which the winds 
revolve spirally upward in a direction usually op- 
posite to the hands of a clock. The wind speed 


within a tornado has not been measured, but some 
estimates place it as high as 500 miles per hour. 
Tornado funnels sometimes rise and fall, which’ 
accounts for whole sections unscathed along a path 
of demolished buildings and uprooted trees. 


Hurricane—A tropical cyclone, accompanied by 
low barometric pressure and high winds which 
sometimes attain a velocity of 100 miles an hour or 
more. The winds take the form of a circle or oval 
shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in 
diameter. Hurricanes usually move toward the 
west or northwest at 10 to 15 mph. When the 
center approaches 25° to 30° N. Lat., direction of 
motion often changes to northeast with increased 
speed. The use of women’s names to designate 


hurricanes has dramatized them in popular 
imagination. 
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a a a ee ee 
Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperature at New York, 1955 
Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Note: Highest and lowest in bold-face figures. 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy. | Dec. 


Normal*| 40] 26] 40) 25! 49] 33] 58] 42] 69] 53] 78| 62} 82| 671 80} 66] 75] 60! 65| 50| 53| 40] 42| 29 


*Based on the thirty years from 1921 to 1950. 
DAILY, MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1955 
Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face .type. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. |'May | June | July ] Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
S\el\slsleleleisisislglalgldlgigigi/dlgialg 
2\2 |e ala] = ala lalale alzlealalalale 
3| 63| 5) 79) 12) 83) 34] 95) 45] 98) 55] 98] 57) 93] 51} 88] 38) 81) 32) 67) 9 
1| 67] 9| 76) 22) 87) 38) 94] 45) 99) 58] 98) 58] 99) 52) 87] 39) 80) 31) 60) 12 
0| 63, 9] 74) 25) 88) 36] 94] 44] 99) 55] 93] 55) 94) 51] 85) 37) 73) 28) 61) 12 
1) 69} 7} 79] 21) 83) 38) 95) 48] 98] 57] 96) 56) 94] 48] 85) 338) 73) 28) 64) 10 
7| 70) 3) 77| 20) 87) 38] 96] 49] 96) 56) 95) 56} 91) 53) 90) 34) 72) 26) 62F 11 
3] 69} 6) 76] 23] 92) 38) 97] 47) 93] 57] 95) 58} 98) 48] 89] 35) 71) 30) 63) 11 
2| 71) 6} 86) 24) 88) 39] 94) 47) 92] 54) 2) 59) 0} 50) 83) 38) 75) 30) 66) 11 
7| 65) 10) 85) 28) 87] 36) 92) 47) 98) 58) 94) 56) 92) 52) 82) 38) 73) 29) 63] 10 
14) 65) 13) 72) 25) 91). 34) 96) 47 58] 98] 59) 92) 50} 84) 37) 72) 30) 61] 8 
6| 72) 12] 82] 27) 91] 38) 88) 49} 0} 55) 99) 55) 94) 47) 88) 35) 70) 28) 69] 2 
6| 66] 15] 80] 24) 89) 36] 90) 49) 96) 58) 98 95] 43) 85) 34] 74) 26) 61] 9 
2) 71) 11) 75} 22) 93) 36 52] 93) 58] 95} 56) 93) 49) 85] 35} 74) 26] 66) 10 
1) 66 81} 25] 86] 38) 91 97} 55) 96) 55) 93] 50) 85) 33) 73) 22) 64) 12 
1) 72] 13) 85) 25) 88] 41|-91) 49] 94) 58) 93] 56) 89) 47) 82) 37) 68) 22) 66) 12 
8] 65] 15] 83] 28] 89] -43] 95] 47) 94] 56} 94) 58} 90) 45) 81) 31] 70) 19) 60) 6 
1] 76] 14) 85] 28) 87} 42) 93] 50] 94) 55) 96} 55|) 89) 50} 88) 32) 70) 17) 63) & 
6} 80] 9} 83) 28) 86] 39) 92) 52) 96 93] 55) 88] 48] 87] 35) 70} 18] 58) 2 
2) 72 90] 25] 87) 41] 93) 49] 96] 58) 91] 55) 87] 44/ 82) 33) 71) 18) 62) 0 
2| 74) 9} 81] 21] 90] 41] 92) 52) 96) 58] 95] 56] 89) 44) 79) 30; 71) 18) 58) 2 
6] 80} 9} 88] 24] 91] 43] 96] 48] 94) 56] 95] 56) 89] 46) 76) 31) 74) 20) 61; 3 
5| 80] 7] 83] 26] 88) 41) 94] 50] 99) 57) 93; 55) 97] 40) 83) 33) 72) 17) 62) 4 
7| 75] 11] 84) 33] 91) 43) 94! 52) 97] 55) 94) 53) 96] 40) 80] 31) 70} 14) 62) 2 
5] 75} 11) 83) 30] 92) 43) 96) 47 58! 90] 53] 95) 41] 85] 35) 72) 16) 68) 4 
4| 70] 13} 83} 29) 86} 42] 93] 52) 94] 56) 92) 51] 86) 43) 77) 34) 66) 17) 58] 5 
1| 77] 13] 88] 27| 94] 40} 97) 50] 94] 58) 93) 52) 87] 41) 73] 32) 63) 18) 65) 5 
6} 72} 20) 81) 29) 92 97) 55) 96] 55) 1) 53) 90} 42) 74) 31) 67) 16) 63) 4 
4) 75 91] 34] 92] 41] 94] 54] 99) 56] 99] 51] 86) 41) 76) 27) 70) 12) 62) 6 
2] 81) 12) 85) 34] 87 94] 53] 96] 58] 99) 53) 87} 42) 81) 31) 67) 16] 60) 8 
2| 84] 10} 84] 32} 91] 41] 97] 52) 98) 58) 97) 55) 85) 43) 75) 31) 63) 15] 57) 6 
..| 78] 16] 87] 30] 89] 42) 97) 55) 95) 57) 96) 52) 84) 39) 79 57; 13 
Stal |bor 72! 13 «.| 95] 45]...]...] 0) 55) 97) 53)...]...] 80} 29)...)...] 61) 7 


6! 73] 14] 84! 3] 91] 12| 95] 34) 97] 44) 2] 54) 2) 51) 0} 39 90] 27| 81 7\ 69 13 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (FAHRENHEIT) AT NEW YORK 


Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
Month High- Maxi- Mini- 
Date Lowest Date mum Date mum Date 
27, 1927 | 28.61 3, 1913 71 26, 1950 — 6 10, 1875 
, 1920 | 28.70 6, 1896 73 25, 1920 —1 9, 1934 
9, 1943 | 28.38 1, 1914 84 29, 1945 5, 1872 
30, 1934 | 29.03 17, 1929 91 27, 1915 12 1. 1923 
22, 1936 | 29.02 3, 1929 95 31, 1895 34 9, 1947 
, 1883 | 29.34 26, 1902 97 6, 1899 44 3, 1929 
7,.1892 | 29.35 2, 1932 102 9, 1936 54 7, 1914 
31, 1934 | 29.28 24, 1893 102 7, 1918 51 27, 1885 
28, 1947 | 28.72 21, 1938 100 7, 1881 39 30, 1912 
: 10, 1929 | 29.06 25, 1925 90 5, 1941 27 27, 1936 
November. 2. .......--- 30,82 28, 1932 | 28.70 3, 1904 81 1, 1950 7 30. 1875 
Deceriber Fe... ees 31.01 25. 1949 | 28 73 2. 1942 69 10, 1946 —13 30, 1917 


For Day’s Length at New York City see the World Almanac for 1956 Page 423, 


Monthl New York Te 


ree: Weat k. Highest an _face 
Somes Feb. | 1 May | June] Juiy Dv. ‘ 
; 54.9 | 39.3 | 29.7 | 51.6 
4 | 31.8 | 43.6 | 53.6 <8 | 69.1 9 .0 8 ca 8 
a4 3378 | 38:6 | 45.7 a 70-8 | 76-8 | Fa:a | 62:9 | 36.3 47:3 #3 50-2 
e 31. : : 3 4 : ‘6 1 | 55.1 2 ¥ : 
34°5 | 31.4 | 38.0 | 41.3 | 58.2 | 70.0 6 6 1) 99.1 | 42-8 51.4 
3513 | 23.2 | 32.6 | 42.6 | 58.5 | 67. J ‘9 -4 | 52.3 | 38.9 33-0 48.6 
33.9 | 31.8 | 35.2 | 46.1 | 58.0 | 70. ‘4 8 8 | 48-7 | 44.5 | 23.1 | 50.5 
25.8 | 29.5 | 36.9 | 46.0 | 60.2 | 64.2 ‘6 | 73-1 2 | 59.1 | 46.3 | 40.7 | 52.2 
26.2 | 35.1 | 37.5 | 47:6 | 58.8 | 68.7 4 3 ‘6 | 96-1 | 43-2 | 34.6 | 51.0 
40.2 | 40.4 | 37.5 | 51.0 | 60.6 | 70.4 5 3 -$ | 55-5 | 45.9 | 31.4 | 53.8 
30.6 | 34.4-| 47.5 | 52.2 | 64:1 | 64.0 2 2 -4 | 96.6 | 41.4 | 30-1 | 52.5 
32.4 | 27.8 | 38.7 | 47.2 | 53.2 | 68.3 i 6 -Q | 52-0 | 41-2 | 25.0 | 49.8 
21.6 | 29.6 | 41.2 | 49.8 | 64.0 | 66.4 7 ‘8 8 | 58-6 | 45.7 | 89.0 | 52.2 
31.0 | 27.1 | 37.0 | 49.4 | 59.3 | 72.0 “2 3 -Q | 53.8 | 45-4 | 42.0 | 52.4 
30:2 | 36.6 | 42.6 | 47.7 | 58.0 | 65.8 ‘0 3 “8 | 98.7 | 48-6 | 36.6 | 52.7 
42.8 | 36.0 | 37.0 | 48.4 | 60.9 | 69.0 ‘9 8 7 | 97-6 | 43.7 | 39.0) 54.2 
34.4 | 19.8 | 37.2 | 49.5 | 62:6 | 72.4 ‘2 3 -2 | 88-8 | 48-2 | 33.4 | 53.2 
39:8 | 31.4 | 35.7 | 56.0 | 63.0 | 70.2 oh ez -Q | 60.0 | 49.6 | 38.2 | 54:2 
30.8 | 34.1 | 39.6 | 45.4 | 61.3 | 74.4 ‘8 15 -2 | 99.0 | 44.8 | 32.6 | 52.9 
34/2 | 32.6 | 37.0 | 48:2 | 65.1 |-70.4 2 ‘9 -3 | 30-8. 46.0 | 32.4 | 53.6 
25.4 | 34.4 | 51.0 | 54.8 | 58.9 | 70.6 8 ‘8 ‘7 | 96.2 | 47-4 | 30.9 | 33.8 
34:0 | 31.4 | 49.6 | 49.8 | 61.0 | 68.5 if ‘6 8 | 61-9 | 50-0 | 38.2 | 54.9 
37.1 | 28.9 | 37.4 | 49.8 | 59.0 | 67.4 ‘4 2 -4 | 63-2 | 44-0 | 33-8) 53.4 _ 
25.9 | 31.2 | 42:0 | 50.0 | 59.0 | 68.6 | 75.6 3 -8 | 55.9 | 52.4 | 38.8 | 53.6 
39.0 | 38.9 | 42.4 | 53.2 | 62:3 | 72:6 ‘6 ‘6 7 | 62.8 | 46.6 | 40.2 | 56.6 
42.3 | 32.9 | 37.0 | 48.3 | 58.4 | 69.4 | 74.9 ‘9 ‘7 | 90.8 | 47-9 | 35.0 | 53.7 
36.5 | 36.5 | 41.5 | 52:2 | 62:2 | 68:7 4 ‘3 } 7 | 43-3 | 39-0 | 54.6 
‘4| 36.5 | 40.1 | 53.9 | 59.7 | 72.7 ‘9 Gl 1 | 54.5 : 3 : 
ea) tes | | 08 eh | he | ae 8 | cee | ges | 8 | aes | as | ae 
30:8 34.7 | 41.1 | 52.9 | 63.3 | 68.6 a ‘2 | 67.7 | 59.7 | 43.8 | 30.3 | 54.2 
New York City Weather January-June 1956 
TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Apr. 
Date Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
aha T | o 0 0 o | 20 
2 0 534) Cae or 38 | 1.40 
ae 141 0 0 T 01 |] 922 
4, 0 Az 06 1 04 9 
8: 0 98 | .34 | .28 | 62] 0 
rhe 0 43 |. 87- (43864), OR 0 
Si uy 0 Fd | ene 0 0 
9.. 55] T 0 0 T GR 
LO 08 | 0 0 0 03 | .07 
VL 15 | 30] .02| oO 0 0 
ae B83 OBe | Och 8 02 | 0 
iNet Ad }aco ‘04 | 04] 0 0 
14. 7 0 | 109 | ‘oO 03 | 0 
15. 51 .08 0 20°? 0 
16. . 0 0 90} 22] .09| .o1 
Les. T 21-1 .e2nlan tg T (03 
1s; (pal fe Sta eso fe 07 | <0 
19... Jy 0 54] 0 04] 0 
20... 08") S01): 70 ‘010i =e 
21, o | T 0 0 0 | 38 
22 0 0 0 06 | 0 Ee 
23. T ler 0 | ‘102 | .07| .66 
24) | 0 221218100 0 09 
25. | 0 ATA CO 0 0 
26 0 0 ae 30] 0 0 
tian 0 ah 0 0 40 | .49 
Pes 0 .50 0 7 7 T 
if 2. | MY] Bel 8 
ar Ob) dee aoe eee 
Av.*. 2.29 | 4.65 | 5.16 | 3.24 | 2.20 | 3.45 


*Precipitation total for the month. 


Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New York 
jIncludes sleet. ‘‘T’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. *Beginning 1884-5. 
Wind Velocity 


Highest, miles per hour Precipitation tSnowfall* 
5 since 1912 (Inches) (Inches) 
Mont aks > arene a | 
Fast- Greatest Greatest 
est M.| Dir. | Day | Yr. z Day Yr 24 H. ay Yr. 
PARUAES giv kiss wlergjniv is os. 76 nw. 3 1913 3.42 3-4 1944 13.4 3-24 | 1935 
PODEUREV ate eine eases ora ek. ous 91 Sw. 22 1912 3.25 11-12 | 1886 17.8 17-18 | 1893 
WEAR ais vasslateiaisliareas oie 0% 91 sw. 27 1913 3.60 25-26 | 187 16.5 12 8 
PELE odin tage Siete alps 38 teeveh oO nw. 23 1912 3.72 5-6 1886 10,2 3-4 1915 
CN eye wom oke einehy cate 74 Ww 22 1945 4,17 | 7-8 1908 T aleyaiaes 1891 
PBI ESee ai aie abc E9 0. 7 Sede cen 94 w. 19 1952 3.88 14-15 | 1917 ea 1952 
MEL Si catetate 8 Gsactuasena eee bee oo 95 nw. 23 1914 3,80 26 1872 T ut +| 1951 
August 74 nw 16 1944 6.71 11-12 | 1955 T. Rake 1951 
September 99 D. 14 1944 6.17 23 1882 0.0155 saleee ae 
October 113 se 15 1954 9 8-9 | 1903 0.4 1925 
November, . ae (eat w. 1 1934 3.62 15-16 | 1892 8.8 26-27 | 1898 
MAGCEMIDER oi oe vis cans cc, 91 Dw. 27 1934 3.23 13-14 | 1941 25.8 26-27 | 1947 
The heaviest snewfall in New York 


I City’s history buried the city Dec. 26-27, 1947. Between 3:20 a.m 
Dec. 26 and 3:05 a.m. Dec, 27, 25.8 inches of snow fell, or 4.9 


E inches more than during the blizzard of 
1888, which began at 12:10 a.m. March 12 and ended 2:30 p.m. March 14. But the 1947 snowstorm was 
not classified as a blizzard by the Weather Bureau, 
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_Astronomical—New York City Weather Records 
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Highest and lowest by inches in bold face figures 


Monthly and Annual Prec 


*Based on the thirty years from 1921 to 1950. 
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Snowfall at New York City 


Includes sleet: ‘‘T.’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. Highest in each column in bold-face figures. 
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Fi - ar ma zs > 
ee RE from pond aati fa ot soundings on is (on ( 
February—Continued 


High Low fa High Low 
2 SL AR ee | eco 
os Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht.|Time 
th. m, ft.|h. ft. th. m, it, h.m. 


1/825 47/215 —03 
‘Tu |2053 3.8/14 52 —0.6 
2 1903 4.6) 256 =0.3 
W |2135 3.8/15 30 —0.6 
Boas = 44\°3-34. —0.2 
Th |22 17 3.7|16 06 —0.5 
4/1019 42} 408 0.0 


4 {10 48 3.9| 4 44 
M 
5 
Tu 
6 
w 
7 
F 22 58 3.6|16 39 —0.4 Th 
8 
F 
9 
Sa 
10 
Su 


23 23 3.9|16 56 
{11 22 3.8) 5 11 0.2 
23 59 40/1719 —0.1 
ro ty -.[ 5 42 0.3 
12 03 3.617 53 
0 42 4.0} 6 42 
12 52 3.5)18 44 


5 |10 55 4.0) 4 40 0.2 1 33 4.1} 8 29 

Sa |23 27 3.617 10 —90.2 13 50 3.4/20 16 

6 {11 30 3.9) 5 09 0.3 2 36 4.1) 9 45 a 

11 NS Saeeen ..{17 37 0.0 15 04 3.4|21 48 0.1 
ei ke 0 14 3.6] 5 41 0.5 3 50 4.3/10 47 0.0 
lit M {12 04 3.7|18 05 0.1 16 26 3.6/22 53 —0.2 


8 |051 37/629 O6|| 11 | 503 46/1143 —0.4 
tt Tu |1243 3.618 45 0.2|| M |17 36 3.9|23 52 —0.5 
a Seni pivateeos.s|/Sc01- -- 0:7]/| 12 | 604. 4:9]... "fe 
1) 4 Ww |i3 29 «3.4/19-58 = 0.3 || Tu |18 35 4.3/12 36 —0.8 
10/219 3.9) 918 - 06|| 13 | 700 52/049 —0.9 
i Th j14 25 3.3/21 17 =0.2|| W 1/19 27 . 4.7|13 27. —1.1 
i Ue) 3848 41/10 193 || 14 | 7 50 (5.4) 1 43 — 2.2 
Mi F 15 36 3.3/22 18 0.0)| Th |20 17 5.0)14 17 —1.4 
is} d2eeyd25-) 43/11 13 —-0.0]| 15 |°8 40. 5.4) 235  =14 
Sa |1653 3.5123 14 -0.3|| F |21 08 5.2|15 04 —1.5 
foeorese 4.7|5, .. |) 16 | 9 32-8313 24 —14 
1 Su |1756 8.7|12 07 -0.4|| Sa (22 01 5.2115 48 —1.5 
14} 624 50/009 -O0.5}]} 17 |1025 50/412 -13 
M {18 52 4.1112 59 -—0.8|| Su |2255 5.1116 33 —1.2 
15 | 715 53/104 -—O8/} 18 |il 19 4.7/ 500 —09 
a) Tu |19 43 4.4/13 50 —1.1 M {23 49 4.9/17 20 —0.9 
Ha 16-|805 64/158 -—1.1]/ 19 |.. .. ..) 5 54 -0.5 
W (2035 4.6/14 38 -1.3|| Tu [12 12 4.3/18 11 —0.5 
Ut} 8yb7-  6.4)-2 49 =1.2))~20 | 0-42) 4.7/6 55 —0.4 
Th /21 29 4.7115 26 -1.5|| w |13 05 4.0/19 12 —0.1 
ii! 18 | 950 53/339 -—1.2]| 21 1135 44/803 °&0.2 
ht F |22 25 44.8/16 11 —1.4|| Th |14 00  3.6/20 21 0.2 
1 19/1046. 5,1) 428 —-1.1]) 292 |2 31 42)910 ~ 03 
Wi Sa |23 21 4.8/16 58 —1.3|/| F |15 00 3.4/21 26 0.3 
iin 20 j11 42 4.8/5 20 -08]) 23 |331 40/1009 02 
Hi Stree (oe as |17 48 —1.01) Sa |16 04 3.4/22 23 0.3 
i eiegiscri = 4.7) 6.18. —0.5]/-'94 | -4 82° 4.0111 020.1 
Wt M |12 36 4.4)18 44 -—0.6!| Su |17 06 3.4/23 15 0.2 


22 }110 461725 -—02|! 25 | 529 411150 —o1 
Tu |13 30 4.1/19 48 -0.4|| Mm lis 00. 3.7)... 5 
23 |205 4.4/8 35) 0.0/| 26 | 617 431/003 - 0.1 
W /|14 26 3.7/20 52, —0.2|| Tu |18 45 3.9112 34 —0.2 
Qawies02- 43) 9 89  0.0|| 27 L700 4410 49-01 
Th |15 27 ~ 3.5|21 52 —0.1|| w li9 24 41lt3 17 —0-4 
25 | 403 42/1036 0.0/| 23 |738 45/132 —02 
F 16 21 3.4/22 46 —0.1|| Th l20 01  4.2/13 58 _0.5 
26 1503 4.3111 28 = —0.1 || _———+_____+_ ____ 
Sa |17 31 3.5123 36 —0.1 
Bua5-57 4.4! = 
Su |18 24 3.6/12 17. —0.3 
28 1644 45/025 —o02 
M |19 09 3.8/13 03 —0.4 
29 1725 46/112 —03 
Tu |19 51 3.9/13 47, —0.5 
30 |803 46/155 —-03 
W |2029 40\14 27 —0.6 
31-1840 451236 —0.3 
Th |21 07 4.0/15 05 — 0.6 


March 


8 14 4.6) 2 13 —0:3 
20 35 4.3)14 35 —0,5 


8 48 4.4/2 50 —0.4 
2107 4.3/15 09 —0.5 


919 . 4.3) 325 —0.4 
21 38 4.3}15 38 —0.4 


948 411356 -03 
22 06 «© 4.3/16 03 - —0.3 


10 16 4.0| 425 —0.2 


February 10 53. 3.8] 4 538 Pon 
LMAO MS §4.49 43— 018 ie 3 ey oe at 
PB |21 43 4.0115 39 —0.6 a ..(17 25 Od 
Sez is seit 282 1234 368 iss 
Briss she ss 283 1337 359 36 Oo 


E ws . 
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New York City Tide Tables, 1957 
April—Continued May—Continued June—Continued 
oo De ee 
High Low High Low n High Low 
mete ee ee || Day = | Day | ee 
Day |Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht./Time Ht. Time Ht./Time Ht. 
h. m, ft./h. m. ft. h. m. ft.[b. m. ft. h, m. ft.|h. m, ft. 
1Ser 1 Rl t 09 = 0.9] a9 --|615  O.3|) 24° | 5.05 -3:8tiveteeeenee 
Sa /19 36 5.6/13 26 -1.0|| Su |i2 42 3.9/18 25 1.0|/| mM [1735 s5.0l.. _. me 
14 | 802 5.0) 200 —-1.1]/ 20 |045 42/709 05/| 25 |603- 40/015 of 
Su /20 23 5.7/14 13 —1.0|| M |13 29. 3.8119 32 1.2|| Tu |18 24 5.311209 0.2 
15 | 850 49/248 -11]/ 21 | 130 40/808 o6|| 26 | 651 49] 1 04-9 od 
iS M |2110 5.6/14 59 -—0.8|| Tu |14 16 3.9\20 40 ©1.2|| W |19 10 5.5113 00 ~— 0.0 
oy 16} 9 40 46/335 -—10]/ 22 |217 38/903 o6|| 27 | 740 441151 og 
Tu |22 00 5.3/15 43 —0.6|| W [1595 4.02137 1.1|| Th |19 55 5.7|/13 49 —o4 
17 |10-33 4.4) 420 —0.7|| 23 |308 38/952 0.5|| 28 |829 461238 —o6 
W /2250 5.0/16 27 —0.3/| Th |15 56 4.1/22 29 0.8|| F (2044 5.7/14 39 —0.3 
18 {1126 4.1] 506 -=-0.4|| 24 | 404 3.711037 0.4|| 29 |9 21 4.71392 —o7 
Th |23 42 4.7/1711 0.2|/ F |16 45 4.4/23 15 0.6|| Sa |21 35 5.6115 27 —0.3 
ipa ae .|555 0.0]! 25 | 457 3.811120 03]! 30 1018 48/408 —o8 
F {1220 3.911802 0.6|| Sa |1732 4.6l.. .. ..|| Su |22 32 5.516 16 —03 
20 |032 44/652 03|| 26 |551 391000 03 
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Sa |23 59 4.4/17 31 0.7 0. M 
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Astronomical—New York City Tide Tables for 1957; Tides 495 
New York City Tide Tables, 1957 


November—Continued December December—Continued 
- AA 
High Low High Low High Low 
(eb ae | Se a | a ae ee — eS eee 
Time Ht./Time Ht. Time Ht.|Time Ht. nl Time Ht./Time Ht. 
h.m,  ft.{h. m. hm, _‘ft.|h. m, "thoi, sate hemes tt. 
14 1 03 4.0) 6 53 3 40 3.8}10 12 18 5 43 5.0 » 


15 50 3.5|22 23 W. 18 09 4.111208 —0.6 


it. 
0.7 
Th |13 15 4.5)/19 55 0.2 
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Sa |15 21 4.4/22 01 —0.3 17 37 = 3..6|23 49 F F 19 50 4.2/13 49 -—0.9 
17 4 04 4.7|10 36 —0.2 6 04 cr Bie Ob ws 21 ; 8 10 5.2] 1 56 —0.7 
Su /|16 28 4.4\22 54 —-0.5 18 24 3.7/12 30 0.0}) Sa |20 37  4.1/14 36 —0.9 
18 5 05 5.0}11 30 —0.5 6 44 4.7) 0 31> —0.1)| 22 8 54 5.1) 2 42° —0.6 
M /|17 29 4.5|23 44 —0.7 1905 3.8113 15 —0.3 Su {2125 4.1/15 20 —0.9 
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WwW j19 15 4.613 15 —-0.9 20 26 4«=64.0/14 41 -—0.6)| Tu |23 02. 3.9|/16 41 —0.6 
21 7 38 5.7| 124 —0.9 8 8 37 5.0} 2 36 —0.3/| 25 {11 10 4.3] 4 48 0.0 
Th |20 04 4.6/14 05 —-—1.0 21.10 4.0)15 21 —0.7 W |23 49 3.8)17 21 —0.3 
22 8 25 5.6).2 13 —0.8 9 21 5.0) 3 18 —0.4!| 26 |11 52 4.0) 5 30 0.3 
F 20 53 4.5/14 53 —0.9 22 00 4.0}16 01 —0.7}| Th ].. .. --{18 02 —O.1 
23 9 14 5.4] 2.59 —0.7 10 12 4.9). 3.59 —0.3/| 27 0 33 3.7] 6 17 0.6 
Sa |21 45 4.3}15 39 —0.8 22 57 4.0)16 43 -—0.6 F 12 35 3.8/18 48 0.1 
24 |10 03 5.1] 3 44 —-0.4 11 08 4.71, 444 —0.2|| 28 115 3.7| 7 18 0.8 
Su |22 39 4.1/16 24 —-0.6 23 52 41/17 28 —0.5 Sa |13 16 3.6/19 44 0.3 
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M™ |23 32 3.9117 09 =—0.3 12 06 4.6/18 23 —0.4 Su |14 00 3.4/20 42 0.4 
26 |11 43 4.5) 5 15 0.2 0 48 4.2) 6 46 0.1/} 30 2 44 3.7] 9 28 0.7 
OTe eres --|17. 51 —0.1 13 02 4.4:19 27 —0.3 M {14 49 3.2/21 36 0.3 
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WwW {12 32 4.2|/18 50 0.2 14 00 4.2\20 34 —0.3 Tu {15 49 3.2|22 25 0.2 
28 1-12 3.7| 7 10 0.9 2 42 4.5) 9 17 0.0 


Th |13 18 3.9)19 48 0. 14 58 4.11/21 36 —0.4 
29 2 00 3.7} 8 18 0. 3 43 4.6)10 18 —0.2 
F 14 05 3.7\20 45 0. 16 07 4.0/22 31 —0.5 
30 2 49 3.7} 9 19 0. 4 45 4.8)11 14 —-0.4 
Sa |14 56 3:6|/21 37 0.3 17 11 4.0\23 23 —0.7 


Tide is the rising and ialling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the 
moon, modified by a similar infiuence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the distance 
from the attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by half 
an hour to an hour and a half. Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon the 
range is increased (spring tides) while at the moon’s quadrature the range is decreased (neap tides). 
The rise and fall of the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and 
decreased when the moon is in apogee (fartnest from the earth). 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
To be added or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 423-426 


M. H. M. H. M, 
Mmibany, Nie Y cist 30 9 05||League Island, Pa..... add} 5 40)|Portland, Me......... add; 2 35 
Annapolis, Md........ 9 15}|Marblehead, Mass.....add} 2 40]|Portsmouth, N. H.....add| 2 55 
Atlantic City, N. J.... -| 1 10]|Miami Beach, Fla..... sub.| © 20)/Poughkeepsie, N. Y....add| 4 35 
Baltimore, Md........ 11 00)|Nahant, Mass........add| 2 45]|Providence, R. I...... sub.| 0 55 
Bar Harbor, Me.:..... 2 15||Nantucket, Mass...... add} 3 35]/)Richmond, Va......... add| 8 30 
Beaufort, S. C........ 0 35||Newark, N. J......... add} 0 50|/Rockaway Inlet, N. Y..sub.| 0 40 
Block Is. Hbr., R.1....sub.| 1 00/|New Bedford, Mass...sub.| 0 55||Rockland, Me......... add| 2 20 
Boston, Mass......... add| 2 45||Newburyport, Mass...add| 3 25]|Rockport, Mass....... add| 2 35 
Bridgeport, Conn...... add| 2 55||New Haven, Conn.....add| 2 50)|Salem, Mass.......... add| 2 40 
Bristol, R, I..... ..sub.| 0 1 10)|Sandy Hook, N. J.....sub.|) 0 35 
Cape May, N. J. -sub.| 0 1 05||Savannah, Ga...... -..add| 0 20 
Charleston, S. C -sub.| 0 0 55}|Southport, N. C....... sub.| 0 30 
Eastport, Me -add| 2 1 50)| Viney’d Hav’n, Mass...add| 2 55 
Gloucester, Mass. -add| 2 0 20)| Washington, D. C.....add| 12 25 
Hell Gate, N. Y. add} 2 00/|Philadelphia, Pa... 6 05); Watch Hill, R. I......sub.| 0 05 
Isle of Shoals, N. H....add} 2 35/|Plymouth, Mass....... 2 55)| West Point, N. Y..... add| 3 25 
Jacksonville, Fla....... add! 1 25/|Point Lookout, Mda.... 5 001! Wilmington, N. C.....add!l 2 05 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 
Places Feet | Ins. Places | Feet | ins. Places Feet | Ins, 
Balboa, Panama 12 7 Mobile, Ala....... 1 6 San Diego, Calif... 4 2 
Baltimore, Md 1 1 ||New London, Conn. 2 |} 7 |/Sandy Hook, N. J.. 4 7 
Boston, Mass. 9 6 New Orleans, La... See Note San Francisco, Calif. 4 00 
Charleston, 8. 5 1 Newport, R. I..... 3 6 Savannah, Ga 7 5 
Colon, Panama 1 1 New York, N. Y... 4 5 Seattle, Wash 7 7 
Bastport, Me... 18 2 ||Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 6 ||Tampa, Fla....... 1 10 
Galveston, Tex.... 1 0 Philadelphia, Pa... 5 10 Washington, D. C..} 2 il 
Key West, Fla..... 1 4 Portland, Me...... 8 11 


At New Orleans, the periodic rise and fall of the tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi River, 
being about 10 inches at low river stage and zero at high river stage. p 

The Canadian Tide Tables for 1956 give a maximum spring range of 5412 feet at Leaf Basin, 
Ungava. Bay, Canada. z 

The greatest tides in the world are reported in the Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, where, under a combination of certain astronomical conditions, it is possible for the tide 
in Minas Basin to rise 5345 feet from low water. The mean range at Calais, Maine, is 20 feet but a 
range in excess of 23 feet can be expected each month. 


Art Galleries, Libraries, Museums _ i Sa 
ART GALLERIES, LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS 


Classified under Regions. Consult also Washington, D. C., and New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 


Wadsworth Atheneum, 25 Atheneum Sa., N., 
Hartford, Conn., established 1844, comprises Colt, 
Morgan and Avery Memorial buildings of 50 gal- 
leries illustrating arts of Europe and America; 
containing J. P. Morgan collection of antique 
bronzes, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nutting col- 
lection of early American furniture; painting from 
1300 A.D. to today; tapestries, arms, armor; period 
rooms; early Central and South American art; ship 
models; Lifar collection of ballet design and cos- 
tume; S. P, Avery collection of oriental porcelain 
and modern bronzes; old master and modern draw- 
ings; religious arts of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance. The Atheneum maintains a reference li- 
brary, lectures, art classes and publishes the Bulle- 
tin and catalogues of exhibitions. 


oe = apo 19th century 
Mystic Seaport, Mystic, Conn., is a cen 

coastal village recreated by the Marine Historical 
Association, Inc, Buildings include an apothecary, 
smithy, chapel, schoolhouse, ropewalk, sail loft, 
seaport tavern-and museums. At the docks lie the 
wooden whaleship, Charles W. Morgan; the square- 
rigger Joseph Conrad; schooner Australia and 
ferryboat Brinckerhoff. 


At Yale University 

Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn., 
founded 1832 by Col. John Trumbull, aide-de- 
camp to Gen. George Washington, and Benjamin 
Silliman. First art gallery connected with an 
American University. Original building demolished 
in 1901, replaced by Street Hall. “ 

The collection includes objects illustrative of 
the ancient civilizations of Greece, Rome, and the 
Near and Far East; antiquities from University 
excavations at Dura-Europos, Syria; the Hobart 
and Edward Small Moore collection of Oriental 
art; Jarves and Griggs collections of Italian 
Renaissance paintings; the Garvan collection of 
silver, furniture, painting, and glass; Morgan col- 
lection of American Miniatures; the Abbey collec- 
tion; also contemporary painting and sculpture and 
prints, and African sculpture. 


Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale Uni- 


versity, founded 1866 by George Peabody, is used’ 


in connection with teaching and scientific re- 
search. It has large collections in vertebrate pale- 
ontology, zoology, invertebrate paleontology, min- 
eralogy, archaeology. Connected with the museum 
is the Bingham Oceanographic laboratory with 
collections of deepsea fishes and invertebrates. 

The first floor gives a survey of animal life, 
both recent and fossil. The Great Hall is devoted 
to reptiles, amphibians and birds, with one of the 
foremost collections of dinosaurs in America. The 
skeleton of a Brontosaurus is 67 ft. long and 16 ft. 
high. A mural depicting the great reptiles in their 
natural size and environment 110 ft. long and 
16 ft. high, is considered the largest painting ever 
made of a natural history subject, There are two 
halls of mammals. 

The Hall of Astronomy on the third floor has 
a large collection of meteorites, including the 
Weston Fall, first to be observed to fall from_the 
sky. Other notable collections are in the Hall 
of. Minerals, the Hall of Southern New England, 
two halls devoted to zoology, and four halls de- 
voted to anthropology and primitive culture. One 
shows the culture of the Plains Indians and an- 
other the prehistoric culture of South America. 


Yale University Libraries—The total number of 
volumes in the libraries exceeds 4,280,000. Annual 
accessions exceed 40,000, including over 3,000 
titles of serial publications. The central collection 
in the Sterling Memorial library contains about 
3,000,000 volumes. 

The library is especially strong in American 
and English literature of the 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries, and in recent years has added many 
books and documents relating to 20th century 
authors. Of distinguished merit are the Eliza- 
bethan Club library of Shakespeare quartos and 
folios and of his contemporaries; the extensive 
collections of James Boswell, Benjamin Franklin, 
Jonathan Edwards, Ezra Stiles, Edward M. House; 
the William A. Speck collection of Goetheans; the 
William Robertson Coe Collection of Western 
Americana. 

Yale added, within the year, the manuscripts 
and papers of Ernst Toller, many volumes on the 
history of university education in Europe, others 
on Egyptology, a collection of contemporary copies 
of books reviewed by Edgar Allan Poe, and a 
collection of Welsh books mostly printed in this 
country. 


Antiquarian, Concord 

Antiquarian Museum, Concord, Mass., situated at 
the intersection of Lexington Road and Cambridge 
Turnpike, contains antiques from Concord families, 
1685-1870, and relics associated with the military 
and literary history of Concord, the seat of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Henry D. Thoreau, Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, Amos Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Elizabeth Peabody, Frank Sanborn, William 
Ellery Channing, Daniel Chester French, Ephraim 
Bull and other famous Americans. The study of 
Emerson’s house, with his books as he left them, 
has. been moved into the museum; here are a 
relics of Thoreau’s stay at Walden; and_ books. 
furniture, letters, glass and other memorabilia of 
old Concord, where ‘‘the embattled farmers stood 
and fired the shot heard ’round the world.” 


Antiquarian, Worcester 

The American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Mass., has one of the largest reference libraries of 
American history and printing in the country. It 
has nearly 1,000,000 titles, covering 20: miles of 
shelving. It has the most complete collection of 
early American newspapers, almanacs, Amer- 
ican printing before 1820. The collections of 
local history for the entire country, biography, and 
American literature are notable. Graphic arts, 
such as lithographs, early American engraving, 
and engraved bookplates are other fields in which 
the library is constantly used by researchers. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
art, science and local history museum. The art 
galleries include painting, sculpture and pottery: 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart and a large Hudson ‘ver group, as well as 
modern masters. The Adoration of the Magi, by 
the Spanish painter Juan Pons, is exceptional. 

The natural history collections include miniature 
groups of large animals by Louis Paul Jones. In 
the Hall of Man is one of the five sledges with - 
which Robert E. Peary reached the North Pole, 
while in the historical collection is the original 
*‘One Hoss Shay,’’ immortalized by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and the first transformer for long distance 
electrical transmission, built by Wm. Stanley. 

The Berkshire Athenaeum, the library of Pitts- 
field, in 1953 opened the Herman Melville Memorial 
Room, with collections of books, letters, docu- 
ments and personal furniture of Melville, who 
spent some time on his uncle’s farm from 1833 on, 
taught school in 1837 and lived here 1850-1863, 
writing Moby Dick and other books. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Fenway and Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, contains superior collections 
of the art of the Far East, the Middle East, 
Egypt and America. The Chinese and Japanese 
painting and sculpture collections contain many 
rare items and there is an important Indian col- 
lection. The Museum has conducted excavations 
in Egypt and obtained valuable objects at Gizeh. 
In the classical collection the Eros relief, the 
Cretan chryselophantine statuette and the gold 
bowl are considered exceptional. 

The textiles include examples of Medieval French 
and Flemish work, also Asiatic, Peruvian, Coptic, 
English and American. Medieval and Renaissance 
sculpture are well represented. The examples of 
decorative arts include the Liberty bowl and other 
pieces by Paul Revere. The American period rooms, 
from the 17th to the early 19th century, are au- 
thentic interiors and include a McIntire room from 
Peabody, Mass., and the Karolik American furni- 
ture and. paintings, 1720 to 1865. 

In painting the major works of all important _ 
schools of Europe and America are represented. 
The Museum has Velasquez’ Don Carlos and the 
Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der Wey- 
den’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rembrandt’s 
St. John, Lorenzetti’s Madonna, Duccio’s Cruci- 
fixion, as well as outstanding work by Gauguin, 
Caravaggio, Canaletto, Copley, Rubens, Renoir, 
Manet, Cezanne and Monet. 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Science Park, 
Boston, combines exhibits of natural history, sci- 
ence, industry, public health and astronomy, and 
has a fully equipped ship’s bridge, an atomic en- 
ergy exhibit, models of ships and engines, and 
other subjects, many permitting audience partici- 


pation. a i 
At Harvard University 
The Computation Laboratory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., was completed in 1946. 
Under the direction of Prof. Howard H. Aiken, 


earch is carried on in fields relating to the con- 
struction and operation of large-scale digital cal- 
Ronn and data processing machinery in both 
ts scientific and its commercial applications. 

The building houses a wing of 850 volumes, 
shops and laboratories. In the center of the 
building is the machine room, where the IBM 
Automatic Sequence Controlled Calculator, Mark 
I, and the Harvard Automatic Magnetic Drum 
Calculator, Mark IV, compute tables and solve 
- mathematical problems. 

“The Mark I Calculator is the first large-scale 
digital computer built. It is constructed of electro- 
mechanical counters and relays, and is auto- 
matically controlled by perforated paper tape. The 
machine can store at one time 91 numbers of 23 
decimal digits, and can add any two of these in 
0.3 seconds. The 46-digit product of two such 
numbers can be obtained in 1.8 seconds. The 
machine can be programmed so that it automati- 
cally stops if an error is made. Results are printed 
in any desired format on electric typewriters con- 
trolled by the machine. Pages can reproduced 
by the photo-offset without transcription. 

The Mark IV Calculator is an electronic digital 
computer employing a magnetic and static 
magnetic delay lines for the internal storage of 
4,230 numbers of 16 decimal digits and 10,000 pro- 

ram orders. In one second the machine can per- 
orm up to 277 additions, 83 multiplications, and 
37 divisions. Results are recorded on magnetic 
tape. An independent unit of the calculator re- 
produces the numbers in printed form, using four 
electric typewriters. 

The Computation Laboratory constructed two 
other digital calculators, the Mark II and Mark 
Til, located at Dahlgren, Va., and operated by 
the Bureau of Ordnance of the U.S. Navy. 


Peabody Museum of Archaelogy and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., | was 
founded 1866 by George Peabody. Its collections, 
acauired by expeditions, are notable for the ob- 
jects of Mayan origin, and for ethnological ma- 
terials from the Pacific Islands, Central Africa, 
South America, the Pueblo area of the American 
Southwest and the Indian settlements of the west- 
ern plains. Some of the objects date from the 
Lewis & Clark expedition of 1806; others were 
Obtained through the leadership of Alexander 
Agassiz (1835-1910) son of Louis Agassiz. The 
Museum has the langest collection of Old World 
Prehistoric material in the Americas, including 
the only Paleolithic skull (from Palestine) to be 
seen in the Western Hemisphere. 


Harvard University Library, was founded 1638 
When John Harvard bequeathed 400 books to the 
institution that was to take his name. It is the old- 
est library in the U. S. and the largest university 
library, with 5,955,766 vols. at the end of fiscal 
1955. Accessions for the year were 122,854 vols. 

The main library is the Library of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences (Harvard College Library) 
with the principal collection in the Harry Elkins 
“Widener Memorial bldg., 2,044,642 vols.; the 
Houghton Library bldg. for rare books and manu- 
Scripts, 158,218 vols., and the Lamont Library 
bldg. for undergraduates, 106,440 vols. There are 
1i other undergraduate collections,8 house li- 
praries, 22 libraries of divisions under this Facul- 
ty, including the Division of Engineering and 
Applied Physics, 36,038 vols. Affiliated are 18 
research institution libraries, including those of 
“Arnold Arboretum, Dumbarton Oaks, Fogg Art 
Museum, and Harvard College Observatory. 

Libraries of other faculties are: Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 316,754 vols.; Faculty 
of Design, 95,681 vols.; Divinity School, 205,102 
vols.; Graduate School of Education, 43,988 vols.; 
Law School, 829,359 vols.; Schools of Medicine, 
Public Health and Dental Medicine, 325,443 vols. 

Recent acquisitions in the Houghton Library, 
housing rare books and manuscripts, include the 
Ward M. Canaday collection of Italian belles- 
lettres, the Charles W. Clark collection of French 
literature (including almost complete runs of the 
first editions of Corneille, Moliére, and Racine), 
important manuscripts, including a 13th century 
English Processional, the only known English 
version of Nicholas Trivet’s Chronicle, a 15th 
century illuminated manuscript of three of Alain 
Chartier’s works, an autograph letter by Queen 
Elizabeth I, and a collection of more than 600 
drafts of poems by Tennyson, three first editions 
of works by Erasmus, a half dozen 16th century 
French romances, 63 Mazarinades, the true first 
Madrid edition of Don Quixote, the original edi- 
tion of Hobbes’ De Cive, several first editions of 
Robert Boyle, and a collection of colonial Massa- 
chusetts coins. 


Massachusetts Historical 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, oldest 
historical organization in the U. S., was founded 
in August, 1790, and held its first meeting in Bos- 
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ton on January 24, 1791. Resident membership is 
limited to 125 citizens of the Commonwealth, to 50 
corresponding members not living in Massachu- 
setts, and 10 honorary members, not inhabitants of 
the United States. Endowments exceed $1,000,000. 
The director is Stewart Mitchell. : 

The museum contains many relics associated 
with American history, and valuable Porte by 
Smibert, Harding, Copley, Stuart, and other Ameri- 
can: painters. Two collections of coins, ancient, 
medieval, and modern, were given to the Society by 
William Sumner Appleton,1,and by Henry Adams. 

The library has the Winthrop Papers, covering 
three centuries of New England, the private papers 
of Thomas Jefferson and the Adams Papers, 300,- 
000 pages of mss. of John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams and Charles Francis Adams. 


Jones Library, Amherst 

The Jones Library, Amherst, Mass., ine. 1919, 
was given the town of Amherst by Samuel Minot 
Jones (1836-1912), who provided $690,118 in his 
will. The building, of Connecticut Valley archi- 
tecture, was erected 1928, and houses art, genea- 
logical and historical collections besides general 
works. It has special collections of Emily Dickin- 
son, Ray Stannard Baker (David Grayson), and 
Robert Frost: material; exhibition and story-telling 
rooms for children, a stage and an auditorium. 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE, on Route 20 
near Southbridge, Mass., on the Quinebaug river, 
is a reconstructed old-time New England village 
of authentic houses and shops, shown functioning. 


Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth 

Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass,. estab. 1824, con- 
tains surviving relics uf the Mayflower Pilgrims and 
the cradle of Peregrine White, first child born in 
their families, includiag swords of Myles Standish, 
Bibles of Governor Bradford and John Alden, 
the colony; original chairs and chests, books owned 
by Pilgrims, original letters, manuscripts, records 
of the churches and fragments recovered from 
sites of original settlements. The patent of 
Plymouth Colony, 1621, oldest state document in 
New England, is here. The collections are main- 
tained by the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth. 


Salem Museums 

Essex Institute, 132-134 Essex St.. Salem, Mass.. 
founded to promote history, science and art, houses 
one of New England’s finest collections of original 
records of settlement and seafaring. The library 
comprises over 750,000 books and pamphlets. There 
are 1,850 logbooks, 5,100 broadsides, 3,000 almanacs, 
4,400 vols. in the Ward China collection, 35,000 
imprints by Essex County writers, complete editions 
of Hawthorne and Whittier, original records © 
witchcraft trials~customs reports, business papers 
of the sailing ship era. Among relics the. In- 
stitute has a sampler made by Gov. BEnde- 
cott’s wife before 1628, the cradle of Judge Story, 
the table of Molly Pitcher; also a large number 
of military uniforms, guns, swords of all wars, 
furniture, pewter and household articles. The 
Institute supervises three completely furnished 
buildings illustrating their times: John Ward 
house, 1684; Pingree house, 128 Essex St., designed 
by Samuel McIntire, 1804; Peirce-Nichols house, 
80 Federal St., also by McIntire, 1782-1801, called 
“the finest wooden house in New England.” A 
colonial apothecary and cobbler’s shop are ex- 
hibited. In the Annex are larger objects including 
a one-horse chaise of 1785, early_spinets and 
pianos including the piano on which Lowell Mason 
wrote Nearer My God to Thee; also early American 
tools, sewing machines, dolls and toys. 


The Peabody Museum of Salem, founded 1867 
by George Peabody, occupies the rebuilt Hast India 
Marine Hall (1824). It took over the museum of 
the East India Marine Society, begun 1799, and 
the natural history collections of Essex Institute, 
pegun 1834, and developed collections in marine 
materials, ethnology and natural history. Sail and 
steam vessels, whaling, Salem’s world trade, eth- 
nology of the Far East, South Pacific, and Amer- 
ican Indians are among the subjects covered. 


Whaling, New Bedford 


The Old Dartmouth Historical Society and Whal- 
ing Museum, New Bedford, Mass., contains a collec- 
tion of furniture, costumes, portraits, American 
glassware, firearms and historical documents. 

On display are a large and unique collection of 
whaling implements, Log-books, shipping lists and 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, the 
humpback whale skeleton, the collections of scrim- 
shaw and whaling irons, and the DeCoppet col- 
lection of 40 ship models. 


Worcester Art Museum 
The Worcester Art Museum was founded in 
Worcester, Mass., 1896, with Stephen Salisbury as 
its first and largest benefactor. 


yf 
1 


The permanent collection consists of galleries 
Ingitrasine the evolution of art from early Egyp- 
tian civilization to modern times, with primary 
emphasis on painting and sculpture; especially 
notable are the ancient mosaics from Antioch; 
Royrtian, Classical, Oriental, and Medieval z 
ture; the Gothic tapestry of the Last Judgment; 
the Italian and Flemish paintings of the 15th and 
26th centuries; the English, French, and Early 
American collections of the 18th century. 


Currier Gallery, ha ache 

Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H., is no- 
table for American paintings of 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries by Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, Sargent, 
Henri, Homer, Hassam, Waugh, Bierstadt, Alex- 
ander, James, Sample, Sheeler, Wyeth, etc.; paint- 
ings by Tintoretto, Costa, Ruisdael, Monet, Corot, 
Constable, Picasso, Perugino. It has American 
primitives and French wallpaper from the Vaughn 
house in Thetford, Vt., as well as early American 
and later furniture. Examples of American _and 
English silver by John Coney, Benjamin Burt, 
Hester Bateman, Andrew Tyler, Paul Revere, Ed- 
ward Winslow, William Cowell, etc., are ted, 
also textiles, hooked rugs, pewter and household 
accessories, and American glass, including an im- 
portant group of Suncook, N. H., glass. 


COYETTE MUSEUM OF AMERICANA, Peter- 
borough, N. H., preserves authentic antiques, in- 
cluding grocer’s and apothecary’s supplies, china, 
glass, furniture, a Concord coach, weaving looms, 
barber’s tools and early motor cars. 


New Hampshire Historical - 

The New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, 
N. H., organized 1823, maintains a library and a 
museum. Museum collections include New Hamp- 
shire-made iurniture, silver, pewter, glass, china- 
ware, pottery, hand-woven linen and other house- 
hold textiles including quilts and coverlets, cos- 
tumes and uniforms, engraved powder horns, 
Swords and other weapons, and kitchen wooden- 
ware and other early equipment. Among the paint- 
ings are portraits of New Hampshire people by 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Walter Ingalls, and other 
artists, and scenes by Thomas and Edward Hill, 
Adelaide Palmer, Benjamin Champney, and others. 
Some of the items were owned by Daniel Webster, 
Franklin Pierce, Josiah Bartlett, Benjamin Thomp- 
son (Count Rumford), and his daughter. 

The library has 65,000 volumes. Outstanding 
manuscript collections are personal papers of 
President Pierce, Daniel Webster, Amos Tuck, 
Richard Waldron, William E. Chandler, and 
Generals Stark, Sullivan, and John McNeil, the 
William Plumer biographies, some of the Abbot- 
Downing Coach Manufactory records, and many 
unpublished diaries and colonial records. 


Newport and Providence 

Newport Historical Society, Newport, R. IL., 
founded 1853, has a marine museum and exten- 
Sive exhibits of silver, china, glass, furniture, 
etc. It uses two brick structures and a meeting 
house built by the Seventh Day Baptists in 1729 
and owns a house of 1675, an ancient grist mill 
and several forts. The library has 150,000 books 
and 1,700 manuscript vols. of log books, custom 
house papers, mercantile records; also loose mss. 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. 


The Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design, 224 Benefit St., Providence, is the 
major art enterprise within the state’s borders. 
There are important collections of classical art, 
19th century painting, 18th century American 
furniture, the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller collection 
of Japanese bird and flower prints, the Lucy Tru- 
man Aldrich collections of 18th century porcelains 
and textiles. Of particular importance are pieces 
of high renaissance art and a small group of 
aboriginal, primitive and pre-Columbian aris. 


The Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 
R. I., occupies the historic John Brown House, 52 
Power St. It comprises a museum of objects of 
Rhode Island origin and rooms containing furni- 
ture made by Newport 18th century cabinet makers. 
The library specializes in the history of Rhode 
Island and genealogy. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Thomas Alva Edison Museum 


The Edison Museum, West Orange, N. J., was 
Opened in 1948 by the Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
@ation and transferred in 1956 to the U. b 
Government as the Edison Laboratory National 
Monument, a charge of the National Park Service. 
It comprises Edison’s library of 10,000 books and 
original notebooks and records; his workshop, 
where the phonograph, Universal electric motor, 
nickel-iron-alkaline storage battery, motion pic- 
ture apparatus, etc., were perfected; his chemical 


room, where he worked on coal 
movies produced by Edison are shown. 


mare M ue tcelair. N. J 
The Montclair Art Museum, on As ee 
is the only public museum in the state dedicated en- 
tirely to a sire! Se ae of art 
tie “tour’ cultural eroupe of North American In- 


early costumes; @ € 
Book of the Hours; English, Irish, . 
and American silver; Chinese snuff bottles and 
other Oriental art objects; Roman glass dating 
from 1000 B. C.; and Greek and Roman pottery. 


Newark Museum 


Newark Museum, 43-49 Washington St., Newark, 
N.J., a museum of art, science and industry, offers 
a program of changing exhibitions, a Junior 
Museum and arts workshops for adults. Its col- 
lections include 400 American paintings, with 
primitives well represented; American sculpture, 
examples of Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan art; 
the Eugene Schaefer collection of ancient glass, 
ceramics, bronzes and jewelry. Science collections 
include birds, insects, fossils, economic botany, 
minerals, shells, fossils. There also are a plane- 
tarium, over 200 models of mechanical movements, 
a lending collection circulating over 10,000 three- 
dimensional objects, and a reference library. New- 
ark’s oldest schoolhouse (1784) is preserved. 


New Jersey State Museum 

New Jersey State Museum, State House Annex, 
Trenton, N. J., estab. 1890, is a division of the 
Dept. of Education. It shows exhibits of birds 
and mammals, physical and economic geology, 
Indian artifacts and other New Jersey materials. 
The museum sends out instructional films and 
other materials to schools and community groups. 
Operates with County Educational Audio-Visual 
Aid Centers. 


Princeton University 

Princeton University has its main book collection 
in the Harvey S. Firestone library and a dozen 
special libraries in other buildings. Important col- 
lections include the Grenville Kane, of early 
Americana; the Gest oriental; the Parrish 19th 
century English authors; the Rollins western 
Americana; the Pierson Civil War; the Woodrow 
Wilson; the William Seymour theater collections; 
the Garrett collection of oriental and Western 
European manuscripts, and the graphic arts. 

Princeton has large collections in international 
law, diplomacy, public and corporation finance 
and industrial relations. Total 1,500,000 vols. 

Recent important acquisitions of Princeton 
Univ. Library include manuscripts and letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Anthony Trollope, Wilkie 
Collins, and other Victorian novelists: the archives 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, the Pynson 
Printers, and the Derrydale Press; the papers of 
Admiral Harold G. Bowen, Fred I. Kent, and 
Elmer Adler; letters of Woodrow Wilson; and a 
collection of 16th-century Martin Luther tracts. 


Albright Gallery, Buffalo 


The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
ducted by the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, includes 
in its permanent collection works by David, Seur- 
at, Cezanne, Renoir, Degas, Vuillard, Picasso, 
Soutine, Gauguin, Bellows, Hassam, Homer, Earl, 
Gilbert Stuart, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Lawrence, Claude Lorrain, di Credi, 
Pannini, Carpaccio, Rubens, Gericault, Harnett, 
Eakins, Sargent and contemporary and European 
sculpture and painting; also rare early Greek, 
Oriental, Spanish and Italian marbles and bronzes. 


Buffalo Maseum of Science 


The Buffalo Museum of Science, Humboldt Park, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is operated by the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences, Its exhibits in full color in 17 
compact halls tell a related story of man’s scien- 
tific knowledge, beginning with the constitution of 
matter and ending with civilization. 

Outstanding among the permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman 
bronzes of selected racial types, the electrically 
operated doll exhibit illustrating the laws of hered- 
ity, the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the famous 
Marchand wax flowers in the Hall of Plant Life 
and the Hall of Conservation, the Milestones of 
Science embracing rare editions of books on science; 
African and South Pacific collections of primitive 
art, folk art textiles from Indonesia, and collec- 


tions of Chinese ceramics and bronzes, and Meso- 
potamian seals. 
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Cooperstown Museums 
Cooperstown, N. Y., on Lake Otsego, was the 
one-time home of Jas. Fenimore Cooper and in- 
spired his Leatherstocking Tales. It has three dis- 
tinctive museums. 


The National Baseball Hall of Fame and 
[useum, opened 1939, contains a distinguished col- 
lection of baseball souvenirs. Balls, bats, uniforms 


_ of famous players, like Babe Ruth and Cy Young, 


pictures of old time clubs, trophies presented to 
Many Stars, lithographs and paintings of early 
games and famous incidents, a complete set of 
photographs of World Series winners and pictures 
of memorable teams, dating back to the Cincin- 


"nati Red Stockings of 1869 are among the more 


than 4,000 exhibits in the collection. One of the 
items is Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, permanently retired 
(June 13, 1948) by the New York Yankees. 

The building contains the Hall of Fame where 
baseball heroes are commemorated, Nearby is the 
Abner Doubleday field, asserted to have been the 
Site where baseball originated in 1839. 

_Fenimore House, on Route 80, is the administra- 
tive office of the New York State Historical Assn. 
and contains one of its museums. It has Browere’s 
famous life masks of the Founding Fathers, his- 
torical records and manuscripts, including the 
Hamilton-Burr correspondence; a gallery of folk 
art and of New York state painters. It has annual 
seminars on American culture and a variety of 
educational programs. 

The Farmers’ Museum, across the road from 
Fenimore House, operated by the Historical Assn., 
contains farm implements, wagons, carts, looms, 
pottery and dairy utensils used in New York state 
Since Colonial times. Operated as in frontier days 
are a smithy, a country store, a print shop, a one- 
room school, a law office, a farm and farmhouse, 
The Cardiff Giant, famous hoax of 80 years ago, 
carved from a block of gypsum, is on view. 


CORNING GLASS CENTER, Corning, N. Y., 
contains the Corning Museum of Glass, the Hall 
of Science and Industry, the Steuben factory, 
where the making of crystal glass is shown, and 
a library on glass. 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum 

Fort Ticonderoga Museum is located in the re- 
stored fort, commanding the waters connecting 
Lake George with Lake Champlain in Essex Co., 
N. Y. The village of the same name is one mile 
west. The fort and adjacent grounds are owned by 
Fort Ticonderoga Association. Ruined casements 
and walls have been restored and barrack struc- 
tures similar to the originals have been built inside 
the walls and are filled with relics of Indian, colo- 
nial and Revolutionary days, including arms, shot, 
utensils, glass, etc., picked up on the grounds, oc- 
eupied by thousands of troops in the 18th century. 

The fort was begun 1755 by the French and 
named Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
quarters of Gen. Montcalm, who captured Fort 
William Henry on Lake George. In 1758 Montcalm 
with 3,800 stood off the British Gen. Abercromby 
with 15,000: In 1759 the fort was captured by the 
British Gen. Lord Jeffrey Amherst and renamed 
Ticonderoga. On May 10, 1775 Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys, with Benedict Arnold 
joining in, surprised the British garrison. 

The cannon of the fort were hauled across New 
England by Gen. Henry Knox to Washington’s 
batteries at Dorchester Heights, opposite Boston. 
In 1777 Gen. John Burgoyne captured the fort. 
When Burgoyne. surrendered at Saratoga the 
‘ort came- back into American hands. Benedict 
Arnold built his ill-fated flotilla on the beach 
below the fort 1776. 


Cornell University 

Cornell University in Ithaca, N. Y., with units 
in New York City, Buffalo and Geneva, is served 
by libraries with a total of 1,750,000 vols., Libraries 
on the Ithaca campus include the University, 
largest with 1,200,000 vols., and the libraries of 
Agriculture-Home Economics, Architecture, Busi- 
ness, Engineering, Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Law, Veterinary Medicine and 25 departmental 
libraries. In addition there are the Cornell Medi- 
cal Library, New York, N. Y., Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory Library, Buffalo, N. Y., and Experi- 
ment Station Library, Geneva, N. Y, z 

The libraries have extensive collections in such 
fields as Agriculture and related sciences, Amer- 


ican Civil War, American History in _ general, 
architecture, _Assyriology, botany, chemistry, 
China, Cornelliana, Dante, dramatic literature, 


Egyptology, engineering, English and French Rev- 
olutions, entomology, Freemasonry, history of 
science, history of superstition, Icelandic culture 
and literature, languages and literature in general, 
legal trials, ornithology, Petrarch, philosophy, 
physics, the Reformation, Rhaeto-Romanic litera- 
ture, slavery, Spinoza, Wordsworth, Southeast 
Asia, etc. 


The Dante collection (10,000 vols.) contains the 
Foligno edition of the Divine Comedy, 1472, and 
nine other 15th century editions of this work. The 
Petrarch collection (5,000 vols.) has 475 editions of 
the Rime, 15th century manuscripts of the Sonnets, 
many incunabula and translations. The Icelandic 
collections ‘(23,000 vols.) covers Icelandic litera- 
ture from the earliest literature to the present. 
The Wordsworth collection (2,400 vols:) ludes 
all first editions of Wordsworth, manuscripts, over 
200 original letters by Wordsworth. The President 
White Historical library is based on the personal 
library of Andrew W. White, first president. 
.-The Andrew Dickson White Museum of Art, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, (1953) oc- 
cupies the former President’s House, built in 1876 
by Andrew White, co-founder and first president. 
The museum houses the university’s art collec- 
tions, including 16th, 17th and 19th century paint- 
ings in the Maganini and Clark collections, and 
paintings by young contemporaries, especially in 
the Zadok and Solinger collections. The William 
P. Chapman collection of more than 3,000 prints 
contains an outstanding group of etchings and 
lithographs ‘by Whistler, and other works of 
graphic art from the 16th to the 20th century. 


New York State Museum 

The New York State Museum occupies the fifth 
floor of the State Education Bldg., Albany, N. Y., 
and contains extensive exhibits describing natural 
resources, prehistoric life, fossil plants and ani- 
mals, minerals and Indian utensils and crafts- 
manship. Louis Agassiz Fuertes’, paintings of 
birds; Ernest Thompson Steton’s drawings of 
birds; whale skeletons, dugout canoes and colonial 
household equipment are among the many objects 
shown. There are about 150,000 visitors annually. 
The research activities of the Museum are in- 
corporated in New York State Science Service, an 
agency that deals with problems of man and the 
natural environment in the state and cooperates 
with other government agencies, educational insti- 
tutions and indusry. 


Eastman, Rochester 

George Eastman House of Photography, 900 Hast 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y., opened 1949, is a memorial 
to George Eastman, photographic pioneer, and 
occupies his former home. It contains extensive 
historical collections, including Daguerre’s cam- 
eras, Fox Talbot prints, Muybridge negatives, 
technological material down to color processes of 
Mannes and Godowsky; a large collection of early 
motion pictures; 30,000 movie stills; examples of 
cameras and apparatus, a library of 4,000 vols. and 
bound sets of photographic magazines going back 
to 1850. The paintings collected by Eastman, in- 
cluding Rembrandt, Tintoretto, Van Dyck, Rom- 
ney, Gainsborough, etc., remain in their original 
places. Cavalcade of Color is a showing of 700 
color slides with sound and music. The Birthplace 
of George Eastman was brought here from Water- 
town, N.Y. a eae 

ROCHESTER MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCI- 
ENCES. A modern museum of nature, science and 
man with life-size habitats, historical restorations, 
and dioramas. Geology and minerals, Seneca In- 
dians, Genesee Valley life and folklore; country 
store, apothecary shop, weaving attic, tavern 
kitchen, tin shop, photo studio. Hall of Optical 
Science, reference library. It has contemporary 
exhibitions, hobby show, lectures, and workshops 
for children. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, 
N. Y., was established by joint-resolution of Con- 
gress approved July 18, 1939, to preserve and make 
available books, manuscripts and other historical 
material donated by President Roosevelt, and re- 
lated historical material. The building was 
erected with privately subscribed funds on a sec- 
tion of the Roosevelt estate turned over to the 
Government July 4, 1940. The museum portion 
has. historic documents and photographs, ship 
models, art objects and curios. All of the books 
and most of the manuscript collections are avail- 
able for research. Mr. Roosevelt’s White House 
papers are the largest single group. A number of 
his associates have placed their personal papers 
in_the Library. ; 

The Library is maintained by the Government 
and is administered by the National Archives and 
Records Service of the General Services Admin. 


Sunnyside, Irvington 

Sunnyside, in Iryington and Tarrytown, N. Y., 
the home of Washington Irving, was bought 
by him in 1835 and developed from a salt-box 
cottage into a gabled house ‘‘as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat.’’ He lived 
here from 1836 until his death in 1859, except for 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to Spain. 
Here he completed his Life of Washington and 
entertained Thackeray, ‘Prince Louis Napoleon, 


boo! 
orabilia, including the costume worn by Joseph 
Jefierson when he played Rip van Winkle. At 


Chester French. 


Tarrytown-Yonkers Restorations 

Three fully restored buildings recalling days 
when manors were established by royal edict in 
the province of New York are located near the old 
Albany Post Road, now Broadway (U. S. 9) in 
Yonkers and North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Philipse Manor Hall. Yonkers, N. Y., was begun 
€.,1682 by Frederick Philipse, carpenter-architect 
for Director Peter Stuyvesant of the Dutch province 
of New Netherland. Philipse was granted the 
manor of Philipsborough by the British, 1693, and 
by 1694 owned a huge terrain on the Hudson from 
Spuyten Duyvil, opposite the northern tip of 

anhattan, to the Croton River. The Manor 
Hall, only surviving building of a community 
of mills and barns on the banks of the Nepperhan 
River (now underground) was augmented by 
Philipse’s grandson, 1745, and was a center of 
colonial social life. When the Philipse family 
remained loyal to Britain in the Revolution 
it was confiscated and sold; taken over by the 
State, 1908, it was restored by the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 
and more recently by New York State. 


Philipse Castie, built at a mill site on the 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. Y., by Fred- 
erick Philipse, 1683, comprises a completely re- 
stored Dutch colonial mansion, a mill and farm 
buildings. A section added by Gerard Beekman 
after 1785 reflects the decorative taste of the 
early republic. The stone mansion is equipped with 
furniture, linens and kitchen utensils of a Dutch 
manorial family. A separate exhibit has Victorian 
furnishings of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 

On the Pocantico, beyond the mill pond, stands 
the Washington Irving Memorial Bridge, and 
farther upstream is the site of the old bridge 


where, according to Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, the headless horseman chased Ichabod 
Crane This adjoins Sleepy Hollow cemetery, 


where the Dutch Church, restored, appears sub- 
Stantially as erected, 1699, by Frederick Philipse 
and his second wife, Catherine van Cortlandt. In 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery are buried many great 
Americans, including ving, J. K, Paulding, Carl 
Schurz and Andrew Carnegie. 


Syracuse Fine Arts 

The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
N, Y., founded 1896, contains the first permanent 
collection exclusively by American artists ever 
assembled in a museum. Its biennial Ceramic 
National sponsored by the Museum, the Onondaga 
Pottery Company, Syracuse, and the Ferro Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, features ceramic sculpture, 
pottery and enamels, and gives a_ large number 
of prizes offered by industries. Selected works 
from the initial showing in Syracuse are sent 
to leading museums in the U. S. and Canada. The 
Museum functions as a Community Art Center. 


Utica Institute 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 312-318 Gen- 
esee St., Utica, N. Y., is a community art center 
ofiering through its Community Arts Program 
changing exhibits, period rooms dating from 1900, 
collections of 19th and 20th century American and 
European art, art lending service, art library, 
record library and loan service, lectures, films and 
music programs. The School of Art has classes 
for children and adults in painting, drawing, de- 
Sign, ceramics and sculpture. 


BUHL PLANETARIUM AND INSTITUTE OF 
POPULAR SCIENCE, Pittsburgh, Pa., has besides 
the projector, five galleries for permanent and 
changing exhibits, laboratory demonstrations, and 
classes in hobby courses for adults in astronomy, 
mathematics, physics, electronics and photography. 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

Carnegie Institute, located in Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., founded and endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie (1896), houses under one roof the central 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, with 
Special departments covering technology, art, and 
music; the Department of Fine Arts, with a repre- 
eo ve pec prowling collection of modern painting 

culpture, and a new secti 

arts; Carnegie Museum, a eRe eee 


; coverin t 
sciences, ¢ the natural 


and Carnegie Music Hall. 


Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 


Franklin Institute, Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
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library, the Fels Planetarium and offices. A 
Herolecaead statue of Franklin by James Earle 
Fraser stands in the hall. 


The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
may be operated by visitors. There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic science 
and special displays on current developments. 


The Fels Pianetarium, donated to the Franklin 
Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Fels, reproduces the 
stellar world of past, present and future. 


The Library, founded at the same time as the 
Institute, has over 146,000 vols., 9,000 maps and 
51,000 pamphlets, including complete runs of do-, 
mestic and foreign technical periodicals. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 
Its papers are written by distinguished and 
qualified workers in ~scientific fields. - 

The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
to men or organizations deserving of recognition 
for their work in science, the most distinguished 
of which is the Franklin Medal. 


The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U.S. Government. Problems in 
physi¢al science, particularly nuclear physics, are 
studied by the Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- 
search Foundation, affiliated with the Institute, 
has laboratories at Newark, Del., for the study 
of cell growth, reproduction and diseases from a 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 
pounds that have therapeutic value. 


Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 

Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 1913 
by Andrew W. and Richard B. Mellon, is an en- 
dowed nonprofit body for research in pure and 
applied sciences, for developing research workers 
and providing technical information of use to 
industries and municipalities, for the preservation 
of health and resources. During the fiscal year 
ended Feb. 29, 1956, the Institute’s expenditures 
for pure and applied research amounted to $5,009,- 
213, of which $1,125,213 was spent in sustaining 
ure research the 5 departments and on 13 
ellowships with 160 members engaged. In applied 
science 412 members were employed. 

During 1955 departments and fellowships pro- 
duced 4 books, 7 bulletins, 60 reasearch papers 
and 43 other scientific articles. The Institute issues 
Mellon Institute News, Air Pollution Control, Air 
Pollution Control Association News, and Indus- 
trial Hygiene Digest. 


Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 
The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
at 19th and the Parkway (1812), the oldest scien- 
tific institution of its kind, possesses a collection 
of natural objects in many respects unrivaled. Its 
Natural History Museum exhibits animal life- 
groups, minerals, birds common to Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and from all parts of the earth; the 
Fluorescence exhibit, which reveais glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hali of Earth 
History, which graphically depicts the story of 
the earth and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds 
is named-for J. J. Audubon, once a member. 
The Academy’s study collection of birds contains 
more than 150,000 specimens, and its insect col- 
lection more than 2,000,000 specimens. Its shell 
ee : hie es Hotere phe cea con- 
ains plants from all parts of the world. The 
library has 150,000 vols. 


Pennsylvania Academy 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia, Pa., founded 1805, is the oldest art 
institution in the United States. Organized ‘‘to 
promote the cultivation of the fine arts in Ameri- 
ca,”’ it set high standards of excellence, which 
have been maintained in its acquisition of paint- 
ings and in its educational work. The institution 
possesses a representative cross section of Ameri- 
can art, from the collections of Peales, Gilbert 
Stuarts, Sullys througn Eakins, Homer and 

Chase to important contemporary artists. 


aut ip Cnmsylvania Historical 

istorical Society of Pennsylvania. 1300 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., has one of the most 
important manuscript depositories in the U. S. 
consisting of over 4,000,000 items. Its library has 
approximately 500,000 books, pamphlets, and 
perjodicals. Included are books from the library 
of Benjamin Franklin, an almost complete set of 
Poor Richard Almanacks, including the first 
issue of 1733; Pennsylvania printings of the 18th 


| 


There are over 7,000 vols. of newspapers in- 
cluding at least one paper for every date of issue 
-in_ Philadelphia from 1728 to date. The print 
collection consists of some 45,000 items. The 
museum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn, 
- Franklin, Washington and Lincoln. The Penn- 
Sylvania Magazine of History and Biography is 
~ the oldest general historical magazine. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 
. The Philadelphia Museum of Art at Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has collections of first rank in the arts 
of Eurepe and America, representative of the 
Christian era and especially rich in medieval, 
Renaissance, modern and oriental art, in painting, 
sculpture and tapestries. Among antique archi- 
tectural exhibits are the Romanesque cloister of 
the 11th century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines, 
France; three rondels of French Gothic glass of 
about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey of St. 
Laurent of the 12th century; a French Gothic 
chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th century; an 
altar from the Church of the Templars at Norroy- 
sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, and a French 
Gothic room of the 15th century from Le Mans. 

Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 
in marble, bronze and wood irom the Foulc col- 
jection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
an Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and numer- 

ous 15th century bronzes. Among the architectural 
units are elements from the Picolomini Palace in 
Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and the 
Chateau de Pagny, including its choir screen and 
the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 

The south wing of the Museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning -with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Mc- 
Ilhenny”* Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sasanian Persia comes 
an arched portal excavated at Damghan, as well 
as a series of bas-reliefs from Rayy. Islamic art of 
Heypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by a mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by a 
yaulted interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
15th century from Madura _ besides many works 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu 
periods. The section devoted to the art of 
China sutrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty, a 15th 
century carved wood temple ceiling, and a 
scholar’s study panelled in gold and black lacquer 
of the 18th century. 

Among the notable works are the John G, John- 
son collection of over 1,000 paintings, containing 
many Italian and Flemish masterpieces by such 
artists as Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masolino. 
Antonnella da Messina, Botticelli, Rubens and 
Rembrandt. The Anna H. Wilstach collection 
contains Italian, Flemish and Spanish baroque 
paintings. The John H. McFadden collection has 
English 18th century portraits and landscapes, The 

m. Ll. and Geo. W. Elkins collections include 
Dutch, English, American and notably French 

paintings from Poussin to the Impressionists, sup- 
plemented by Post-impressionists in the Lisa 
Norris Elkins collection. There are excellent groups 
of French 20th century art in the Gallatin and 
Arensberg collections which form the basis of a 
large new section devoted wholly to modern art. 


University of Pennsylvania 

The University Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Pa:, is concerned 
with the study of man, as exemplified by the 
remains of ancient civilization and the customs of 
primitive peoples. Its activities comprise field re- 
search in archaeology and ethnology and museum 
research. 

The American Section contains exhibits illustrat- 
ing the customs, arts, and industries of the historic 
Indian tribes of North America; Mayan and Mexi- 
can pottery and sculpture; archaeological objects 
from South America, comprising Colombian gold 
work, Peruvian pottery and textiles, and ethno- 
logical collections illustrating the living tribes. 

The Babylonian Section contains a tablet library 
with about 20,000 cuneiform documents from 
Nippur and Ur. The Egyptian collection includes 
pieces from the temple of. Merenptah; the Far East 
section has iconography of the Gupta, Gandhara 
and South India schools; there are mosaic foun- 
tains in the Islamic section and collections from 
Ancient Crete, Greece, Italy, Cyprus,and Palestine: 


The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was founded in 1750 and contains original books 
presented by Lewis Evans, Benjamin Franklin, 
Joseph Priestley, Louis XIV of France and others. 
it has the Henry C. Lea library of medieval church 


history, the Furness Memorial Library, formed by 
the editors of the Variorum Shakespeare, includ- 
ae folios and quartos; the Burr collection of 
Aristotle; the Macauley collection of 15th and 16th 
century Italian literature; the Rennert collection 
of Spanish drama; the Edgar Fahs Smith library 
of the history of chemistry; the Curtis collection 
of Franklin imprints and the Colwell and Carey 
collection of early economic history; the Clothier 
and Speiser collections of American drama and an 
extensive collection of American fiction. The 
Biddle Law library contains’ 136,000 vols., and 
the Lippincott library of 120,000 vols. serves the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Total 
resources are 1,475,000 vols. 


Valley Forge 

Valley Forge State Park, 2,033 acres, 22 mi. n.w. 
of Philadelphia (State Roads 23 and 83) preserves 
the site of Washington’s encampment during 
the hard winter of 1777-78, when 11,098 soldiers 
reported for duty of whom 2,898 were incapacitated. 
Of special interest are Washington’s headquarters, 
National Memorial Arch, restored soldiers’ huts, 
field hospital, redoubts. Dogwood blooms, in May, 
attract many visitors. Adjoining are Washington 
Memorial Chapel, built by the Rev. W. Herbert 
Burk; the Cloister of the Colonies, Peace 
carillon, Museum of American History and Me- 
morial Bell Tower dedicated 1953 by the D.A.R- 


Delaware Art Center 

The Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Est. 
1912, occupies its own building, the Delaware Art 
Center, Park Dr. at Woodlawn Ave., Wilming- 
ton, Del. It supports permanent exhibits, varied 
monthly exhibitions, lectures and a large educa- 
tional program, with classes for children and 
adults. Of unique value is its collection of paint- 
ings and drawings by Howard Pyle (born in Wil- 
mington 1853, died in Florence, 1911), The Art 
Center has the extensive Bancroft English Pre- 
Raphaelite Collection of Paintings by Rossetti, 
Brown, Watts, Sandys, Burne-Jones, Millals, and 
owns some contemporary American paintings. 


SOUTH 


Baltimore Museum of Art 

The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 
has extensive collections of paintings, sculp: 
ture, ceramics, tapestries, furniture, covering many 

eriods. A partial list includes: Mosaics, from 2nd 
© 6th century A.D., from Antioch, Syria; Oriental 
Room containing sculpture, bronze vessels and 
ceramics; Saidie A. May Collection of classical, 
medieval and Renaissance art, as well as an im- 
portant collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ture, principally French: Jacob Epstein Collection 
of paintings by Old Masters, bronzes by Rodin and 
Barye; Mary Frick Jacobs Collection of Huropean 
paintings from the 15th to the 18th century, tapes- 
tries. furniture, porcelains, jades, and other ob- 
jets d’art; Mrs. P. Daingerfield Collection of 
English, French and American 18th and early 19th 
century paintings; George A. Lucas Collection (on 
loan) of 19th century French paintings; Cone Col- 
lection of late 19th and 20th century French 
paintings and sculpture (including a survey of Ma- 
tisse and numerous items by Picasso), as well as 
textiles, laces, jewelry, rugs, furniture and other 
art objects of various periods and cultures; the 
Gallagher Memorial Collection of contemporary 
American painting; Maryland Wing with colonial 
rooms, paintings and Americana and the White 
Collection of Maryland silver. 

The Saidie A. May Young_ People’s Art 
Center has 4 studios, a large gallery, a lecture 
hall, staff offices of the Museum’s Education 
Department, which conducts painting, sculpture 
and pottery classes. The Museum’s program also 
includes movies and- concerts. 


Maryland Academy of Sciences 

Maryland Academy of Sciences, Baltimore 
founded 1797, occupies quarters in the Enoch Pratt 
Library Bldg. It supports exhibits and lectures 
on science and industry, including astronomical 
observations, mobile exhibits for schools. It con- 
ducts Davis Planetarium. Two sections are doing 
special work in archaeology and in mineralogy. 


Maryland Historical Society 

Maryland Historical Society, 201 W. Monument 
St., Baltimore, Md.. founded 1844, is privately 
supported and has 3,700 members. It is the home of 
the original manuscript of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, presented 1953 by Mrs. May McShane Jenkins, 
in memory of her mother-in-law, Catherine Key 
Jenkins. | Stel r 
\ The Society maintains a library, art gallery and 
museum and publishes periodicals devoted to 
history. The library has 50,000 books, 20,000 pam- 
phlets and thousands of manuscripts, prints and 
maps. Among its treasures’ are the papers of the 
Lords Baltimore, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
‘Robert Gilmor, Robert Oliver, the Lloyd, Ridgely 
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awings for public structures by 
eotobe are here, There are 250 engraved portraits 
of George Washington and a group of original 
portraits and engravings by St. Memin. 

The gallery and museum has portraits by Amer~ 
ican artists, landscapes, drawings and miniatures; 
furniture of the 18th and early 19th century, silver, 

rcelain, glass, military relics, jewelry and cos- 
tumes. Special collections include furnishings of 
the Patterson-Bonaparte and other families and 
Confederate items. Other major groups are Orien- 
tal export china, Amelung glass, early American 
kitchenware, and ae nal silver service of the 
oid battleship Maryland. 

The Maritime collection consists of ship models, 
drawings, paintings and lithographs of Chesa- 
peake Bay craft, charts of Baltimore house flags, 
compasses, ship’s gear and a collection of ship’s 
logs and maritime recorvis. 


Peabody, Baltimore 
Peabody Institute Library, 1 East Mt. Vernon 
Pl,, Baltimore, endowed 1857 by George Peabody, 
has 265,000 vols. and 2,500 maps, many unique. 
Subjects include, among others, religion, 16th, 
17th, and 18th century imprints, Maryland news- 


"papers, voyages, genealogy, bibliography, incunab- 


ula, illustrated books on flora and fauna, a special 
section on early 19th century American Fiction, 
Cervantes and the complete files of John Pendle- 
fon Kennedy (1795-1870), who wrote as ‘‘Mark 
Littleton.’’ Research facilities are available. 


Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md., is a 
ft to the city from men Walters. (d. 1931). The 
exhibits illustrate the history of all the arts from 
ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt to the 19th 
century. Noteworthy are the Egyptian small sculp- 
tures; the Greek, Roman and Etruscan bronzes 
and ceramics; the Roman sarcophagi; the medieval 
arts in general, with particular emphasis on By- 
zantine arts and enamels, carved ivories, stained 
glass, and illuminated manuscripts; Renaissance 
bronzes, enamels and jewelry; 18th-century Eng- 
lish and French porcelain, ormolu, and small 
sculptures; the collection of Bayre bronzes; the 
Oriental ceramics and the Islamic pottery and 
metal-work. s 

The paintings range from Italian and Spanish 
examples of the 13th century to the chief French 
schools of the 19th. The library contains over 
1300 incunabula. 


Appomattox, Va. 

The house in which Gen. Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered the Confederate Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia to Gen. U. S. Grant, USA, Apr. 9, 1865, has 
been reproduced by the National Park Service in 
the grounds of Appomattox Court House National 
Historical Monument, which covers 968 acres and 
includes the final position of the opposing armies. 
The original house, owned by Wilmer McLean, was 
dismantled for removal but never re-erected. 


Colonial Williamsburg 


The historic portions of Williamsburg, Va., 56 
miles east of Richmond, have been restored to 
their 18th century appearance in what constitutes 
the most comprehensive restoration of the Ameri- 
can past ever undertaken. The work started in 
1926, made possible by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
More than $50,000,000 has been expended and the 
work continues. It is carried forward by Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., a non-profit educational cor- 
poration. On over 152 acres, more than 500 
colonial homes, taverns, shops and public build- 
ings have been reconstructed after the removal 
of more than 400 post-colonial structures. Most 
of more than 90 18th century buildings have been 
restored. Seven principal buildings, including 
the colonial Capitol, Governor’s Palace, Raleigh 
Tavern, George Wythe House, Public Gaol, the 
Magazine and Guardhouse, and the Brush-Everard 
House, have been accurately furnished and are 
open to the public daily with guides in colonial 
dress. Points of interest include Bruton Parish 
Church (1715), the so-called Christopher Wren 
building of the college of William and Mary (1695), 
and the Courthouse of 1770. 

Williamsburg was the capital of Virginia, 1699- 
1780, and played a part in the movement for inde- 
pendence. Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
George Mason and other early patriots received 
their early training here. = 


The Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, sponsored jointly by the College of 
William and Mary and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
was founded 1943 to promote study, research and 
publication of American history in all its early 
phases. It publishes historical monographs and 
documentary works and the William and Mary 
Quarterly, a journal of early American history. 
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Foundation and ener as. a museum in 1927, it 
houses a large collection of personal ions 
of Monroe and family; china, sliv - ar 
traits, court costumes and White House furni 
including desk on which Monroe Doctrine was 
signed. The Foundation owns a lar part of 
original Monroe correspondence and a_ large 
library pe to Monroe and the Monroe 
Doctrine -which comprise a complete reference 
library on Monroe. 

Mariners’ Museum 

The Mariners’ Museum was founded 1930 by 
Archer Milton Huntington. It is situated on Route 
60, on the Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, 
six miles north of Newport News, Va. 

The Museum contains one of the lar; collec- 
tions of ship models, marine pictorial material, 
figureheads, navigation~instruments and memor- 
abilia in the Western Hemisphere. It includes more 
than 750 models ranging from bark canoes to large 
scale ship models, and working mechanical scale 
models of ship propulsion machinery. More than 80 
ship figureheads show the art of the ship carver, 
the masterpiece of which is an eagle with a wing- 
spread of 18 feet, from U. S. S. Lancaster (1858). 
The Marine Library contains 35,000 vois. and 
thousands of maps. charts and plans of vessels. 


Nerfolk Arts and Sciences 

Norfolk Museum of the Arts and Sciences, Yar- 
mouth at the Hague, Norfolk, Va., has 18 galleries 
exhibiting old masters and modern paintings and 
sculpture, 18th century furniture, ivories, fans, 
enamels, Chinese ceramics and American archaeo- 
logical materials. It is headquarters for important 
sponsoring groups and has the horticultural library 
of the Federated Garden Clubs, historical records 
of the D. A. R. and the Confederacy, and the Tide- 
water history library. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Boulevard and Grove Ave., Richmond, Va., estab. 
1936, is administered by the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. It has a comprehensive collection of old 
masters of the Italian, Dutch, English and French 
schools, as well as a fine group by American artists, 
historical and modern. 

University of Virginia 

Starting with a collection of 8,598 volumes 
assembled by the founder, Thomas Jefferson, the 
libraries of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., contain over 800,000 vols. and 4,000,000 
manuscripts. 

Special collections include the Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor Library of rare books in American history 
and English literature, especially strong in Ameri- 
cana of the southeastern States; the Elizabeth 
Socke Coles and the Byrd-collections of Virginia 
history; the Lomb optical collection; the Edward L. 
Stone books on the history of printing; the Sad- 
leir-Black collection of Gothic novels; the Ingram 
and Waller Barrett collections of Poe materials; 
the Hertz collection on the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics; the Darwin evolution collection; the Mackay- 
Smith collection of 18th century chamber music; 
the Catesby Jones collection of modern French 
prints; the Thomas W. Streeter collection of ma- 
terials on southern railways and the John Bassett 
Moore collection on International law. 

The University Library is one of the principal 
repositories of the papers of Jefferson; its manu- 
script collections, which began (1825) with the 
gift of the Revolutionary papers of Richard Henry 
Lee and his brothers, are strongest in the personal 
papers of Virginia’s public men from William 
Strachey through Carter Glass and Edward R. 
Stettinius. Its earliest official archives contain 
papers of Madison and Monroe, co-members with 
Jefferson of the original governing body 


Virginia Historical 
Virginia Historical Society, 707 E. Franklin 
in 


St., Richmond, Va., estab. 1831, has its hq. 

the house occupied by the R. E. Lee family during 
the Civil War and its library and portrait gallery 
in an annex. The library has 100,000 printed 
items and 500,000 mss., prints, maps etc., relating 
to early history. It has original diaries of Geo, 
Washington and Wm. Byrd, II, letterbooks of 
Gov. Alex. Spotswood and ‘‘King”’ Carter, mili- 
tary papers of Gen. R. E. Lee and the library of 
John Randolph of Roanoke. Over 500 paintings 
include portraits of the Lee and Randolph fami- 
lies, John Marshall (the society’s first president), 
Arthur Lee, and works by Wollaston, Hesselius, 
Sully and Thos. Willson Peale. The society main- 
tains Battle Abbey, Richmond, devoted to Con- 
federate memorabilia and Virginia House, be- 
puecines BE Pope aida conepribrea from 

a arwick, England. ublish 
and periodicals on Virginia history. en books 


Virginia War Memorial 

~- The War emorial Museum of Virginia in 
Warwick, just outside of Newport News, Va., 
exhibits thousands of implements and memorabilia 
of World: War I and World War II. These include 
Weapons and equipment used by Amercian, French, 
of (aca Russian, English, and many other 

Ss. ‘ 

Topping World War II items is the watch used 
by Pvt. Lockhart when he timed the approach of 
the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 

Other outstanding items of the World War II 
collection include: Gen. Montgomery’s shoulder 
patches worn by the British Eighth Army in Africa 
and a tank that entered Paris the first day of the 
liberation and later-was used by Gen, George S 


Patton. 
Mint Museum of Art 

The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C., 
occupies a building erected 1835 as the first branch 
of the Philadelphia Mint. It is a free educational 
institution fostering appreciation of the arts by 
exhibitions, classes and lectures. Monthly it pre- 
sents collected or traveling exhibitions. Collections 
include works by Salviati, Granacci, Fungai, Ghir- 
coe Ramsay, Childe Hassam, Thomas Sully 
and others. 


University of North Carolina 
The- University of North Carolina Library was 
organized in Chapel Hill, N. C., in 1795 when the 
America opened. The 


Health Affairs (Medicine, Public Health, Dentistry, 
Nursing, and Pharmacy) with 50,000. The collec- 
tion of North Caroliniana, including the Bruce Cot- 
ten Collection, contains 180,000 items. The South- 
ern Historical collection of manuscripts dealing 
with the plantation system, slavery, the Civil War 
and the Confederacy, has over 2,550,000 items of 
extraordinary richness. Also: the Wilmer collec- 
tion of 600 Civil War novels; the Augustus Thomas 
collection of manuscripts and plays; the Thomas 
Wolfe collection of letters and books; the Jacocks 
collections of maps of the South and modern 
American and European Prints; the Latin Amer- 
ican collection with emphasis on Chile, Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela; the Archibald 
Henderson collections of American Drama and 
Bernard Shaw’s works; Spanish plays, 18,500 
titles: the Burton Emmett Collections of Graphic 
Arts and first editions; the Josephus Daniels 
collection of Mexican items; the Bowman Gray 
collection of World War I propaganda; the Sir 
Walter Raleigh collection relating to his career 
and Roanoke colonies; the Whitaker collections on 
the Johnson-Boswell circle; the illustrations of 
Cruikshank, Dickens’ first editions and Dickensi- 
ana; the Judge Parker collection of Nuremberg 
trial documents; the Hoyt collection of French 
History; the John Nolen collection of town and 
regional planning; the original manuscripts of 
North Carolina authors. The Library has the 
Shakespeare collection of Dr. Samuel A. Tannen~ 
baum of New York, 4000 items, and the Hanes 
collection for studying the history of printing. 
It also has foundations of important research 
collections in Napoleonana, Southern literature, 
folklore, Federal and state documents, and books 
by and about the Negro. 


Morehead Planetarium of the Univ. of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, N. C., has a Zeiss instru- 
ment, a 500-seat auditorium with a 68-ft. dome, 
and scientific and art exhibits. 


Ringling Museums, Sarasota 

The John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, 
Sarasota, Fla., was established by John Ringling 
and given to the state of Florida at his death in 
1936, together with his adjoining home. The 
museum contains the most important paintings 
from nearly 500 collected by gling, and later 
acauisitions. Included are works by Rubens, Rem- 
prandt, Frans Hals, Veronese, Strozzi, Tiepolo, 
Piero di Cosimo, Poussin, Velasquez, Murillo, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds and many other masters. 
It is built around three sides of a tropical garden 
court, incorporating arches, columns and door- 
ways from Europe. An important exhibit is the 
18th-century Asolo Theater, brought from Italy 
in 1950 and in regular use. 

The Ringling Residence (Ca’ d’ Zan), in Vene- 
tian Gothic style reminiscent of the Doge’s palace, 
is maintained much as it was when the Ringlings 
lived there. The Museum.of the American Circus 
was built by the state and opened in 1948. It con- 
tains old parade wagons, lithographs, and the 
Chambers collection of historical material on the 
European and American circus. 


MARINE STUDIOS, at Marineland, near St. 
Augustine, Fla., has over 10,000 specimens of 125 
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species of salt water fish and animals on exhibit. 
The specimens range in size from small coral 
reef fish to large sharks. There are over 300 port- 
holes for underwater observation, 


Alabama Natural History 

The Alabama Museum of Natural History, 
University, Alabama, contains a geological sec- 
tion with 20,000 specimens of minerals; a large 
collection of fossils of the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
ages from Alabama and the Gulf Coast; an 
herbarium of 2,500 Alabama ferns and flowering 
plants; a collection of 200,000 marine shells 
native and foreign; an outstanding collection of 
Alabama fresh water shells; a very large collec- 
tion of land shells, mostly from’ the United 
States; 13,000 species. of United States beetles 
and a large and worldwide collection of Carabid 
beetles; large collections of birds, reptiles, and 
batrachians; an- enormous collection of skeletal 
material and artifacts from aboriginal sites in 
Alabama and in the Southeast; and a small but 
representative and fine lot of artifacts from the 
primitive area of the southern Pacific region. The 
library contains 25,000 vols. 

An adjunct of the museum is Mound State 
Monument at Moundville, in adjacent parts of 
Hale and Tuscaloosa Counties. On a tract of 300 
acres containing 34 mounds of the truncated 
pyramid or domiciliary type has been constructed 
a burial museum of reinforced concrete, containing 
a central exhibition hall and in situ burials in 
each sink. There are also an administration 
building with a small auditorium; a large archae- 
ological research laboratory; and picnic shelters. 


Old Harrodsburg, Kentucky 


Pioneer Memorial State Park, Harrodsburg,, Ky. 
29 mi. from Lexington, contains the reconstructe 
Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, blockhouses 
and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, sheltering 
log cabin in which Thomas Linco and Nancy 
Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s pa were mar-~ 
ried; Mansion-museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, Ky.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod 
founded 1774, protected first white settlement west 
of Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Gen. 
Geo. Rogers Clark for equipping troops against 
British and Indians, 1778-1782. 


GEORGE S. PATTON, JR. MUSEUM, Fort Knox, 
near Louisville, Ky., contains World War II equip- 
ment collected by Gen. Patton, the general’s jeep 
and weapons captured in Korea. 


Museum of Atomic Energy 

The American Museum of Atomic Energy, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., first and only museum deyoted 
entirely to atomic energy, opened March, 1949. 
It is 20 mi, from Knoxville, and_20 mi. from 
Norris Dam. It can be reached by US 27, US 10, 
US 25W and state highway 61. 

The museum is operated for the AEC by the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. It shows 
the development and peacetime application of 
atomic energy by demonstrations, poster anima- 
tions, motion pictures, a 250,000-volt enerator, 
a miniature atomic reactor, etc,, and ilustrates 
the use of isotopes in agriculture, industry and 
medicine. It makes exhibits on atomic energy 
available to sponsors and schools and mails atomic 
energy literature on request. 


Delgado Museum, New Orleans 

The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art in City Park, 
New Orleans, La., houses various collections and 
art objects including Italian Renaissance paintings 
given by Samuel H. Kress Foundation, the Chap- 
man H. Hyams Collection of Barbizon and other 
salon_paintings and statuary, the Morgan Whitney 
collection of carved jades and other hard stones, 
the Frank T, Howard collection of Greek vases and 
ancient Aegean glass, old and modern master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture and works by New 
Orleans and Louisiana artists, past and present, 


Louisiana State Museum 

The Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans, La.. 
estab. 1906, consists of the Cabildo, the Presby- 
tere, the old State Arsenal (Museum of War), the 
Jackson House, War Annex, the Pontalba historic 
house, set up as of 1849; Madame John’s Legacy, 
an ancient residence, and the St. Ann Street 
Pontalba building. During 1954 840,529 people 
visited the Museum. 

In the Cabildo, built in 1795, where the Loui- 
siana Purchase was consumated in 1803, are ex- 
hibited period costumes, material of both World 
War I and World War II, and of the War of 1812. 
Mardi Gras costumes, Carnival favors, the history 
of music in New Orleans and important works 
of art. Particularly important are the portraits 
of French and Spanish governors, of the Montegut 
family, John Paul Jones, the Lafitte brothers, 
Generals Beauregard, Plauche and Thomas, and 
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Napoleon Death Mask. The Museum is rich 
joe tn Century American portraits, clothes, in- 
dustrial products, sculpture and photographs. 
There is a large Audubon collection. 


OLD COURT HGUSE MUSEUM, Vicksburg, 
Miss., occupies the Warren County Court House, 
built 1858, and now filled with historical exhibits 
dealing primarily with the Confederate period, but 
also including many relics of Indian, pioneer and 
steamboat eras, household and military objects. 


MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, La., is devoted 
fo studies dealing with Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Its museum has archaeological relics of Mayan, 
Aztec and other Caribbean and Central American 
cultures and exhibits devoted to the modern Indian. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Cincinnati Art Museum 

The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Acad- 
emy of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati Museum 
Association in Cincinnati, Ohio. The museum 
contains the Mary M. Emery collection of 15th to 
20th century paintings, the Mary Hanna collec- 
tion of 17th to 19th century paintings, the J. J. 
Emery collection of European and American paint- 
ings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th to 20th 
century paintings and the Herbert Greer French 
collection of print masterpieces from the 15th 
through the 19th centuries, also Nabataean_antiq- 
uities from Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, Graeco- 
Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, modern and ori- 
ental sculpture; Islamic pottery and miniatures; 
Chinese ritual bronzes and paintings and a Louis 
XVI salon and its complete furnishings. Also a 
comprehensive collection of musical instruments 
and an outstanding collection of American Indian 
objects and art of primitive peoples. Important 
loans to the Museum include the U. S. Playing 
Card Company’s comprehensive historical collec- 
tion of playing cards and the Arthur Joseph col- 
lection of Meissen porcelain. The Museum library 
covers every period of art. 


Cleveland Museum of Art 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
includes in its permanent collections and visiting 
exhibitions primitive, ancient, and classical art; 
various periods of Europe; Near and Far East; 
Pacific localities; Africa; North, Central, and South 
America; as represented in sculpture, painting, 
graphic processes, the decorative arts in furniture, 
tapestry, lace, metals, pottery and jewelry. 

Richness of quality is to be found in its medieval 
collections, including an important portion of the 
great Guelph Treasure of the House of Brunswick; 
the Holden Collection of European paintings: the 
Louis XVI Rousseau de la Rottiere Room; the J. H. 
Wade Collection with its great decorative art and 
paintings and the ‘extensive Severence-Prentiss 
collections. Recent additions include paintings by 
Monet, Van Dyck; a French primitive; 12th 
century Chinese landscape painting, a Japanese 
Wooden Angel, 7th century, Enamel Chasse, 
Limoges; French 18th century bed of Marie 
Antoinette, attr. to Georges Jacob. 


Cleveland Natural History 

The Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 2717 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., (founded 1920), has 
study collections of shells, insects, birds, mam- 
mals, fossils and ethnological material. Some of 
these are ranked among the top ten in the coun- 
try. ‘The Museum sponsors occasional expeditions 
to distant places and operates for the City of 
Cleveland its Zoo and Aquarium. A former Ha- 
mann Museum collection of Western Reserve 
University is on deposit here, and there is a Spitz 
Planetarium in operation continuously, The most 
outstanding specimens in the Museum are Devon- 
jan fishes, gems, the Johnstown Mastadon, and a 
series of well mounted small birds and mammals. 
There are many affiliated clubs, including Gem- 
Cutters, Telescope Makers, and others, 


e. Cleveland Western Reserve 

e Western Reserve Historical Society, 10825- 
10915 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio, founded 
1867, occupies two 70-room buildings opposite Wade 
Park. Among the museum collections are: early 
Cleveland dioramas; the Richard Warren Minia- 
ture rooms depicting the homes of one family from 
Plymouth Colony 1620 to 1880; an American Indian 
collection, including eight Indian settings; a log 
cabin interior and pioneer tools; the Bierce collec- 
tion of Washingtoniana; a comprehensive lighting 
exhibit; early Western Reserve materials: a large 
costume collection; the D. Z. Norton collection of 
Napoleonana; and paintings by Archibald Willard 
including his first large painting of the ‘Spirit of 
16." Transportation by land and water and 
Bearer aha on oe eee are shown. 

e library o Century American histor: 

has about 200,000 books, 100,000 pamphlets Gaany 
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Strong sections are: the. William P. 
War collection, including many South 
papers and other material on 
Lincoln; railroads; the American Indian; 

manuscripts; a costume collection; exploration, 
travel and genealogy, including some 12,000 family 
histories and supporting local history. : 


FORT RECOVERY, Mercer Co., Ohio, lies on the 
Wabash river one mile east of the Indiana line. 
(State Route 49). The reconstructed fort (1932), 
plus monuments (1912), library and museum com- 
memorate the deieat-oi the Ame: Army under 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair Nov. 4, 1791, Lae Maumee 
Indians, and the Indian attack on the fort June 
30, 1794, after it had-been erected by Gen. Anthony 
Wayne. The monument contains bones of slain 
soldiers. 


Fallen Timbers monument on the Maumee river 
sw. of Toledo, O., commemorates the victory of 
Wayne over Indians and British Aug. 20, 1794. 


Toledo Museum of Art 

The Toledo Museum of Art was founded 1901 
and endowed by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Drummond 
Libbey ‘‘for the benefit of all those who seek self- 
improvement.” Its Museum School of Design has 
free art and music appreciation courses. 

The Museum has one of the most complete col- 
lections of ancient glass. Its painting collection 
numbers more than 600 European and American 
works, including masterpieces by: El Greco, Velas- 
quez, Goya, Holbein, Rembrandt, LeNain, Filippine 
Lippi, DiCosimo, Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gog 
Picasso; Robert Feke, Samuel F. B. Morse, Gilbert 
Stuart and Benjamin West. 

Sculpture includes Greek and Roman examples, 
pieces from the French and Spanish Gothic periods 
and the Italian Renaissance, as well as from the 
19th and 20th centuries. 


Herron Institute, Indianapolis 

The John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis, 
Ind., including an art museum and a school in 
separate buildings, was erected 1906 from funds 
bequeathed to the Art Association of Indianapolis 
by John Herron. It is owned and operated by the 
Art Association of Indianapolis (organized 1883). 

The collection of more than 11,000 objects is 
arranged in 12 galleries in the museum build- 
ing, and represents the arts of countries throughout 
the world, from ancient to modern times. Most 
important paintings include Dutch 17th Century 
landscapes, work of American artists, and French 
post-impressionist pictures. The collection of 
ancient Chinese bronzes. and ‘porcelains of the 
Sung and Ming dynasties is exceptionally good. 


Indiana State Parks 

Nancy Hanks Lincoln State Memorial and 
Lincoln State Park, near Lincoln City, Spencer 
county, Ind., include most of Tom Lincoln’s farm 
and the grave of Nancy Hanks, mother of Abraham 
Lincoln. Two buildings connected by a cloistered 
walk are memorials to both. Lincoln’s only sister, 
Sarah, is buried in the churchyard of Little 
Pigeon Baptist Church. 


Kankakee River State Park, 2,201 acres, is a 
recreation area with picnic and cabin facilities 
near Schneider, Ind., and Lake Village, Ind. 
Indiana Dunes State Park, near Chesterton, Ind., 
has 2,182 acres and 3 miles of beach along Lake 
Michigan. 


Limberlost State Memorial, home of Gene Strat- 
ton Porter, author and naturalist, from 1895 to 
1913, is at Geneva, Ind., where swampy, heavily 
timbered land, since drained. provided Mrs. Porter 
with many of her stories. The Gene Stratton 
Porter State Memorial, in Wildflower Woods, 
Sylvan Lake, near Rome City, Ind., was her home 
from 1913 to 1918. 


Territorial Capital State Memorial, Vincennes. 
Ind., has a two-story frame house, the seat of 
Indian Territory, 1800 to 1813. Wm. Henry Harri- 
son, 9th President, was the first governor of the 
Territory. 


Spring Mill Village, a restored pioneer settlement 
dating back to 1814; is located in Spring Mill 
State Park 3 mi. east of ‘Mitchell, Ind. It con- 
tains a stone grist mill with overshot wheel and 
flume, wooden gears and huge stones still grinding 
corn; postoffice, general store, apothecary’s shop, 
tavern, distillery, saw mill and houses. 


Dearborn, Mich., Exhibits 
The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, 


Dearborn, Mich., near Detroit, were founded 
Henry Ford and dedicated to Thomas Alva Edison, 


nae 
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The a eee ee is aon _ epee 
ce Hall, Congress Hall an 
Old City Hall, Philadelphia and its 14 acres in- 


tric light; a silk mil! , a grist mill, a cooper shop, 


Detroit Historical Museum 

The Detroit Historical Museum, Woodward at 
Kirby, was founded by the Detroit Historical So- 
ciety and is maintained by the City of Detroit. 

Four main exhibit areas present (1) the Streets 
of Detroit—full scale street scenes of two peri- 
ods; (2) Metropolitan Services, with exhibits of 
cultural, recreational aspects of life in the city and 
the work of city departments and public utilities; 
(3) Social History, emphasizing home life and 
standards of liying of typical citizens; (4) In- 
dustrial exhibits of the development of commerce 
and industry over 250 years; (5) Hall of Patriotism; 
(6) Hall of Citizenship, and the Marine Museum 
Division relating the history of the Great Lakes 
and ships that sailed on them. 


Fort Wayne Military Museum, 6053 W. Jefferson, 
includes the bastions, casemates, tunnels, bar- 
racks building and powder magazine with asso- 
ciated exhibits on military history of this area. 


Detroit Institute of Arts 


The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., is a ays owned 
museum of art. Its aim is to represent within one 
building the whole meaning of the arts in human 
society since the first appearance of the instinct of 
design. It represents in orderly historical sequence 
every stage of human culture and every great art 
epoch from prehistoric man to the 20th century. 

The collection consists of more than 1,000 paint- 
ings, a fine collection of sculpture and examples of 
furniture, goldsmiths’ work, glass, graphic arts, 
and textiles. e 


University of Michigan 

The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
is served chiefly by the University Library with 
its 22 divisional libraries, and by the William L. 
Clements Library of American History, the Law 
Library, and the Michigan Historical Collections, 
with total resources of 2,350,353 vols. 

The. University Library is especially strong in 
publications of French local historical and scien- 
tific societies; history of the Netherlands, 3,600 
items, with emphasis on) source materials and the 
17th centuries of Dutch and Belgian 
Eastern studies in Japanese and 


cine, about 2,000 vols. of first, early, 
tant editions on anatomy, x 
military art and science previous to 
1800, a considerable part of 
ing Memorial Collection of 3,474 vols.; 
3,800 __vols., 

which includes many editions of Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe and Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels; Worces- 
ter Philippine Sohaonon. 1/200 vols.; polar ex- 
iam 


The William L. Clements Library of American 
History at the University of Michigan, was founded 
i L. Clements (1861-1934), Bay City, 

Mich., industrialist and regent of the university. 
The Library is now supported by the university, 
acting through the Board of Re ents and the Li- 
brary’s Committee of Manageme! +. It contains ap- 


proximately 38,000 volumes in the Division of 
Books, 200,000 pieces in the Manuscript Division, 
and more than 25,000 printed and about 800 manu- 
script maps in the Map Division. 

Rare and famous volumes fill the heavily pro- 
tected cases of the Book Division. Among the 
noteworthy items are the 1493 edition of the Epis- 
tola in which Christopher Columbus reports the 
discovery of the New World, and the Waldseemiller 
geography of 1507 which gave the name America 
to the two continents. Peter Martyr’s contempo- 
rary accounts of the activities of the Spanish Con- 
quistadores are supplemented by the first printings 
of letters sent by Hernando Cortes. DeBry’s illus- 
trated voyages, 1590-1625, are exceptional. The re- 

orts of voyagers are expanded by the stories of 
he first settlers. Thus the woyases of the French, 
Cartier and others, are paralleled in a great col- 
lection of the Jesuit Relations, compiled by Jesuit 
missionaries. 

The exploits of Elizabethan mariners~are re- 
corded in Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1582, and English en- 
trance upon the colonial scene is marked by a long 
list of rarities led by Thomas Hariot’s Virginia, 
London, 1588, and Capt. John Smith’s True Re- 
lation, 1608. 

In the Manuscript Division are housed the head- 
quarters papers of many of the British _command- 
ers and leaders during the American Revolution, 
supplemented by papers of the patriots. Included 
are such names as Admiral George Clinton, the 
Earl of Shelburne, Sir Peter Warren, John Wilkes, 
Lord George Germain, Lieut. Gen. Thomas Gage, 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, Gen. Nathanael 
Greene and Brig. Gen. Josiah Harmar, com- 
mander of the first United States Army. The 
Hessians employed by the British are represented 
by the papers of Baron von Jungkenn, war minis- 
ter of Hesse-Cassel. Other important manuscript 
collections are the papers of Lewis Cass, governor 
of Michigan Territory and Secretary of State 
under Buchanan; the John Wilson Croker papers, 
and Mexican collections. These latter include the 
Porfirio Diaz papers relating to the War of In- 
tervention, and letter books containing letters 
written to Antonio Maria Bucareli y Ursua, Vice- 
roy of New Spain. 

Maps from the 15th to the 20th century illustrate 
the course of American history. The Division is 
particularly strong in American maps printed be- 
fore 1800 and in its series of manuscript maps of 
Revolutionary commanders. 


Chicago Academy of Sciences 
The <hicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
Natural History, in Lincoln Park at 2001 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill., was founded 1857 for “‘the pro- 

motion and diffusion of scientific knowledge.” 
Emphasis in the public exhibits is placed upon 
the natural history of the Chicago region. The 
Chicago Environs Hall is composed of large habitat 
groups illustrating ecological relationships in rep~- 
licas of typical dune, marsh, prairie, and woodland 
sites in the vicinity of Chicago. Study collections 
also represent many other areas in North America. 


ADLER PLANETARIUM AND ASTRONOMICAL 
MUSEUM, Lake Front, Chicago, includes an ex- 
tensive collection of astronomical and mathemat- 
ical instruments of past centuries, transparencies 
of celestial photographs and many other exhibits 
of top educational value. 


Art Institute of Chicago 

The Art Institute of Chicago, on Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, founded 1879, contains extensive galleries 
of masterpieces of all the important schools, the 
Ryerson Library of Art, the Burnham School of 
Architecture, the School of Drama in the Good- 
man Theatre, and the School of the Art Institute. 
Over 6,500 persons, from 6 years of age up, study 
at the Institute, while 2,000 are regularly regis- 
tered for full courses in the School, which gives 
baccalaureate and master degrees and awards 
foreign scholarships. The Art Institute has 
numerous special exhibits of paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries, prints, etchings and lithographs, and 
awards prizes. 

The Art Institute is famous for its great collec- 
tion of 19th and 20th century French paintings; 
its rich groups of Dutch, Flemish, and Italian 
masters; its fine representation of Americans, 
from the traditional painters through Innes, 
Homer, Whistler, down .to the modern abstract. 
It has 5,000 prints and drawings, many rare; ex- 
tensive oriental examples of painting, sculpture, 
bronzes and fabrics; the Thorne collection of 
miniature rooms. The decorative arts and textiles 
are subject of wellrounded collections and sculp- 
ture ranges from the classical to the modern. 

It has had an important influence in building 
up the arts in the Midwest. In 1956 prizes of 
$7,975 were given for outstanding work in the 
annual Chicago Artists’ exhibition. It was respon- 
sible for the American exhibition at the Venice 
Biennale of 1956. Annual attendance is well over 
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000. Daniel Catton Rich is director and 
000,000. Tuller is educational director. 


John Crerar, Chicago SNe 

John Crerar Library, Mi an Ave. = 
dolph St., Chicago, has collections in every branch 
of science, technology and medicine, including the 
Senn medical, Chanute on aeronautics, DuBois 
Reymond on comparative physiology, Meissner on 
physiology, Baum on historical medicine, Martin 
on gynecology, Grulee on pediatrics. Prande on 
Spallanzani, private papers of Ludwig Hektoen 
and James B. Herrick. It has collections especially 
strong in aeronautics, chemistry, radio, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, botany, zoology, biology, 
engineering, railroads, mining and geology, and 
in collections of scientific periodicals and indexes. 


Chicago Historical Society 
The Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, Ill., in- 
corporated 1857, is located in Lincoln Park. While 
specializing in the history of Chicago and the Mid- 
west it includes exhibits of national importance. 
In the presentation of exhibits, the Society has 
made extensive use of the principles of visual 
education. The story of American History is 
iven in the chronological arrangement of period 
ee Each exhibit in the building is displayed 
so as to deal with a specific subject and its related 
tacts as a unit. One of the 18 period rooms is the 
Senate Chamber. a reproduction of the original 
in Congress Hall, Philadelphia, the seat of the 
Government of the United States prior to its trans- 
fer to Washington (1800). Authentic relics owned 
by George and Martha Washington are shown. 
Lincoln Hall contains one of the atest collec- 
tions of Lincolniana in existence, cluding per- 
sonal effects and over 1,000 letters, documents. A 
corridor lined with etchings, lithographs and en- 
gravings of Abraham Lincoln, leads to the Lin- 
coln Parlor, a reproduction of the front parlor 
of the Lincoln Home in Springfield, Ill. There 
is also an exact reproduction of the bedroom in 
which Lincoln died, including bed and furniture. 
The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
eral. Americana although the emphasis is placed 
upon the history of Chicago and the Old North- 
west. The book collection of 80,000 volumes and 
pamphlets embraces current historical works, early 
America, reports of foreign travelers, pioneer 
sketches of political development. 


Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago 

The Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens in Chi- 
cago, Ill., operated by the Chicago Park District, 
covers 25 acres, exhibits more than 2,600 mammals, 
birds and reptiles collected from all over the 
world. Annual attendance is 4,000,000. 

The exhibits are housed in five puildings, five 
barns, 30 outdoor yards and enclosures, nine dens 
for wolves and foxes, nine bear pits, raccoon pit 
outdoor pool for sea lions, penguin pool, wild 
fowl pond, bird of prey cages, pheasantries, flight- 
less bird section, and the world’s only Zoorookery. 
This is a landscaped rock garden with a meander- 
ing stream in its center. There are no fences, 
only a water barrier, and_visitors may photograph 
birds without interference of wires and bars. In- 
cluded among the many winged creatures are 
flamingos, cranes, storks. swans and peacocks. A 
popular feature is the Zoo Answer Shop, where 
visitors ask questions about animals. 

The zoo became famous as the home of Bush- 
man, called the most perfect specimen of gorilla 
in captivity until his death on Jan. 1, 1951, at the 
age of 22 years, 9 months. In his prime Bushman 
stood 6 feet, 2 inches and weighed over 550 lbs. 
Four young gorillas flown over from Africa in 
October, 1948, are permanent guests at the Zoo. 


Chicago Natural History 

Chicago Natural History Museum, Roosevelt 
Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, presents a 
comprehensive survey of the races of man as well 
as flora, fauna and geology. The exhibits and 
Selentific study collections are divided into four 
major departments: anthropology, botany, geology, 
zoology. ‘These include many subdivisions. Out- 
Standing among them are the Hall of the Stone 
Age; the Races of Mankind, a series of sculptures 
in bronze and stone by Malvina Hoffman; the 
North American Indian groups and exhibits of 
Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; 
China, Tibet and other parts of Asia; Africa 
and islands of the South Pacific. The Hall of 
Babylonian Archaeology contains the results of col- 
lection on the site of the ancient city of Kish, 
lhe Hall of Plant Life and the botanical ex- 
hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 
lowest microscopic forms. A large diorama re- 
BE Co uses an alpine meadow in the Rocky Moun- 
ains; other dioramas represent spring flora in an 
Illinois woodland, seashore plants of the inter- 
tidal zone of the Bay of Fundy, fresh water 
aquatics from South America, and a South 
African desert scene displaying one of the most 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
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The Newberry Library 
in 1887 by a bequest from Walter Loo 
berry re ign 1893 as a free public ref- 
erence rary. books 
tions, about 725,000 in number, fall within the 
general field of the humanities and include texts 
and comments on thought and culture since classi- 
cal times. Though emphasis has been on English 
and American literature and history and on the 
Renaissance, later Western European collections 
are also good, and in some respects unusual, for 
pre-19th century perieds. The Library is especially 
strong in such subjects as the Arthurian legend, 
old Gaelic texts, 16th century imprints, 17th cen- 
tury novels and political miscellanies, genealogy, 
linguistics, and bibliography. 

The Edward E. Ayer Collection of about 80,000 
vols. is concerned with the colonial and frontier 
history of the Americas, the anthropology of the 
Indians and of the Pacific natives, and the history 
of their relations with the white man. The 
Philippines collection is one of the finest extant. 
The William B. Greenlee Collection of 6,000 vols. 
concerns the history and literature of Portugal. 

The John M. Wing Foundation is one of the 
strongest collections of its kind on the history 
of printing and calligraphy. The Library’s music 
collection is especially rich in classical scores. 

The Library’s collections on the social, economic 
and cultural history of the Midwest incluce the 
central-office papers of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, 1850-1901, and of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, 1851-1906, the correspondence of 
Victor F. Lawson, Edward Price Bell, Carter Har- 
rison, and other Chicago leaders, and letters and 
manuscripts of Sherwood Anderson, Floyd Dell, 

. F. Browne, Henry B. Fuller, Joseph Kirkland, 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Eunice Tietjens, and 
Henry Kitchell Webster, and the calligraphic in- 
novator Platt R. Spencer. 


Northwestern University 

The libraries of Northwestearn University com- 
prise two groups: one on the campus in Evanston 
(est. 1856) and one on the Chicago campus, Lake 
Shore Dr. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. They con- 
tain approximately 1,185,000 vols. and 130,000 
pamphlets. 

The librartes on the Evanston campus, which 
constitute the University Library, contain about 
769,000 vols. and include the Charles Deering 
Library, the general library with collections in the 
humanities and the social and biological sciences; 
the Library of the Technological Institute, with 
collections in engineering, chemistry, and physics; 
the Library of the School of Music; the Geology 
and Geography Library; and several departmental 
libraries. Special collections include: Africana, 
10,000 vols. dealing with Africa south of Sahara; 
Biblioteca Femina, 3,000 vols. by women; Japanese 
language collection, 12,000 vols. (in the Japanese 
language) on 20th century government and politics 
of Japan; Old Northwest Territory (mss.); Rare 
books, 8,000 vols.; Spanish plays, 16,000 pieces; 
20th-century English and American Literature, 
4,000 vols. of first or limited editions and associa- 
tion copies. 

The libraries on the Chicago Campus totaling 
approximately 416,000 vols., comprise the Archi- 
bald Church Medical Library, containing about 
129,000 vols., a large number of pamphlets and 
a collection of over 5,000 medical portraits; the 
Dental School Library, containing about 34,000 
vols.; the Elbert H. Gary Law Library, containing 
some 166,000 vols. on Anglo-American law, com- 
parative law, Roman law, international law, and 
criminal law; and the Joseph Schaffner Library 
of approximately 87,000 vols., chiefly in the fields 
of commerce and journalism. 


University of Chicago 

The Library of the University of Chicago, estab. 
1892, contains more than_ 1,900,000 books. Central 
in the system is the William Rainey Harper 
Memorial Library (970,000 vols.), Numerous de- 
partmental libraries serve the needs of law. 
wheelers. Science, geography, geology and other 
ects, 
The collections ef special materials include: 
Nicholas Bacon collection of English manor rolls, 
3,000 pieces; Stephen A. Douglas papers, 16,000 
papers; Reuben T. Durrett collection of Kentucky 
history, biography and newspapers, 15,000 vols.; 
George Morris Eckles collection of Cromwelliana; 
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of all known manuscripts 
bury Tales (84); the Lincke Library of German 
fiction, 1790-1850 (15,000 vols.); and Karl Heine- 
mann’s Goethe Library (1,750 vols.). The Swift 
Hall Library has many early Bibles. 

Among the more notable of the Library’s many 
acauisitions in 1955 were: the gift, from Edgar J 
Goodspeed, of 91 Roman grain receipts written 
on papyrus, each complete and dated, from the 
22nd year of Antoninus (A.D. 158-59); the private 
papers of Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity 
School, 1908-33; and the large and important Yiin 
Kang Cave archaeological report, dealing with a 
north China site of about the fifth century A.D. 

The Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago is a research institute devoted to the study 
of the ancient civilizations of the Near East. It 
discovers, records, and studies the cultural monu- 
ments particularly of ancient Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and Persia and 
interprets their importance for the development 
of Western civilization. 

Five exhibition halls in James H. Breasted Hall, 
the Institute’s headquarters, present collections 
of objects representative of the art, architecture, 
religion, literature, and handicrafts of the ancient 
Near East. The objects include colossal sculptures 
such as a 40-ton human-headed winged bull from 
the Assyrian palace at Khorsabad, a  16-foot 
statue of Tutenkhamon from Egypt and a gold 
treasure from Persia. The exhibits are free. 


Science and Industry, Chicago 

The Museum of Science and Industry, in_Jack- 
son Park, Chicago, was founded by Julius Rosen- 
wald and contains numerous exhibits devoted to 
scientific and industrial processes, illustrating the 
theme inscribed above the central dome: Science 
Discerns the Laws of Nature; Industry Applies 
Them to the Needs of Man. The Museum occu- 
pies the restored Fine Arts building of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, 1893. 

Many ofthe exhibits place the spectator in 
the midst of the setting or enable him to operate 
devices demonstrating activities. Unusual displays 
are those of an Illinois coal mine, a Santa Fe 
electric railway model, an operating gray iron 
foundry that makes castings, the evolution of the 
automobile, and the mechanized operation of a 
modern farm. The world’s first moving rubber 
sidewalk is part of the new story of rubber. The 
World of Hardwoods exhibit is a collection of 
rare and useful woods and how they were used. 
A large section demonstrates the application of 
electrical energy and the latest electronic develop- 
ments. Public“health is stressed in exhibits cover- 
ing birth and human development, nutrition, 
cancer and polio, the heart and anesthesia. 


JOHN G. SHEDD AQUARIUM, 1200 South Lake 
Drive, Chicago, exhibits over 10,000 
from the sea horse to the 
to fish, 1 inch long, to huge 


Illinois State 
Bldg., Springfield, Il., 


papers are supplemented by 6,300 reels of micro- 
film. The Henry 
tains 6,000 books and pamphlets and the Alfred 
W. Stern Civil War collection is one of the 
largest in the country. There are over 1,000 origi- 
nal Lincoln manuscripts; and c. 350 original U.S. 
Grant manuscripts. The library also. specializes 
in Illinois history, Mormons in Illinois, mid- 
west Americana and genealogy. The State His- 
torian also is secretary of the Tilinois State 
Historical Society, a department of_ the Library. 
Independent of this is the Ulinois State Library, 
administered by the secretary of state. 


Layton Gallery. Milwaukee 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis., was organ- 
ized, incorporated and endowed by Frederick 
Layton (1881). Its permanent collection includes 
aintings by 
ir Peter Lely, Jacob Ruysdael, Thomas Couture, 
Corot, Bastien-LePage, and such American artists 
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ae Wisconsin State Historical 

e Library of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Madison, Wis., estab. 1846, is the largest of 
any American historical society, and contains up- 
wards of 347,205 vols. and periodicals; 367,208 
pamphlets; 1,875,000 manuscript items and 3,91 
bound manuscripts and 12,000 reels of microfilm. 
There is a large genealogical collection. Although 
collecting Wisconsin records is its primary pur- 
pose, the library serves the University of Wisconsin 
in the field of American history. Foremost among 
its collections are 500 vols. of manuscripts relating 
to the old West gathered by Dr. Lyman Draper. 
The McCormick collection was obtained 1951 from 
Chicago. Many manuscripts deal with labor. The 
state archives and the state museums are included; 
the society conducts an annual summer institute 
for local history and the American History Re- 
search Center, 


Minnesota Historical, St. Paul 

On Capitol Hill in St. Paul, Minn., adja- 
cent to the State Capitol, the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, chartered 1849 by the first 
Minnesota territorial legislature, is the oldest- in- 
corporated institution in the State. The museum 
of the society, with its varied displays, shows how 
Minnesotans of the past lived in terms of the tools 
and implements they worked with, the clothes they 
wore, the furnishings they used in their homes, 
and conveyances in which they traveled. 

The library contains over 200,000 items, including 

an extensive collection of materials relating to the 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; and 
has one of the largest collections of genealogical 
and biographical publications in the country. 
_ in the manuscript division are over 2,000,000 
items, covering three centuries of Minnesota his- 
tory and including letters, diaries, and other docu- 
ments left by men and women who have played 
some part in making Minnesota. The picture de- 
partment contains over 450,000 paintings, photo- 
graphs, and prints. 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, 
Minn., houses more than 2,000 works of art dating 
from about 4,000 B.C. to the present. European 
and American paintings cover a 500-year range 
from the Italian Renaissance to Expressionism 
and other modern movements. Older cultures are 
represented in ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
Greek and Roman art, Persian pottery and 
illuminated manuscripts, French and Flemish 
tapestries, American and English silver and 
sculpture, gold and ceramics from pre-Columbian 
America. There are comprehensive collections of 
ancient Chinese bronzes and gold, carved jade, 
porcelains and royal vestments, as well as European 
and American decorative arts from the late middle 
ages to the 19th century. 


Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 

The Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn., 
developed from collections of oriental ceramics and 
jade and European and American paintings begun 
in 1879 by Thomas Barlow Walker, pioneer lumber- 
man. It has extensive collections of contemporary 
paintings, sculpture and prints. The Center con- 
ducts exhibitions of 19th and 20th century art, 
including photography and design, one-man shows 
and historical exhibits, and supplements exhibi- 
tions with classes for adults and children, work- 
shops, lectures and films. It publishes the Design 


uarterly. 
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Davenport Public Museum, 704 Brady Street, 
Davenport, Ia., established 1867, as Davenport 


Academy of Sciences, contains the hall of History 
of Man in the area from earliest Indians to the 
Steamboat era; excavations from Hopewell mounds, 
Capt. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri-Arkansas 
Indian pottery, mineralogy, paleontology, zoology 
and botany; Herbarium of 20,000 sheets, C. A 
Ficke collection of Peruvian pottery, ethnological 
collections from_ oriental civilizations, ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and historic Indians of 
North America. The Library of Science, History 
and Art has 75,000 vols. 

Davenport Municipal Art Gallery, 120 W. Fifth 
St., estab. 1925, originated with paintings collected 
by C. A. Ficke, including outstanding examples of 
Mexican colonial, and has since: expanded its 
paintings of European and American schools. 
Notable old masters include Brueghel, Constable, 
Reynolds and others. It has frequent exhibitions 
of wood block prints, water colors, portraits, cer- 
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Des Moines Art Center. ae 
The Des Moines Art Center, in Greenwood Pa 
Des eines Ia., estab, 1948, has collections 0. 
American contemporary painting and_ sculpture, 
also examples of work by Goya, Rodin, etc. 
The Center maintains a reference library, daily 
classes in drawing, painting, sculpture, ceramics, 
and gives lectures, concerts and motion pictures 
3 as educational features for people of all 
ages. ‘The building was designed by Eliel Saarinen 
and the court has a bronze fountain sculpture by 
Carl Milles. 


lowa History and Archives: ey 

* Iowa State Department of History an chives 
occupies the State Historical Bldg., East 12th St. 
and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. It preserves the 
history of Iowa from aboriginal days, containing 
geological specimens, fossil coal plants, utensils of 
Indians and white pioneers, a complete record of 
birds. animals, insects, trees; a valuable manu- 
seript division, with letters from authors, explor- 
ers, statesmen; war histories, and G. A. R. collec- 
tion, autographs, and bound newspapers. 


Iowa State Historical 

The State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ta., incorp. 1857, is housed by the State University 
and contains 104;000 books and 7,200 bound vols. 
of newspaper files. It specializes in Iowa and 
midwestern history, publishes a monthly, the Pa- 
limpsest, a quarterly, Iowa Journal of History, and 
books on Iowa history, biography and government. 
It is supported by state appropriation, and has 
5,000 members and 350 depositories and exchanges. 


Norwegian-American Museum 

The Norwegian-American Historical Museum, 
Decorah, Iowa, estab. 1877, preserves historical 
and cultural objects relating to the pioneers who 
came from Norway. Household utensils, silver- 
ware, tapestries, decorative chests; pioneer life 
exhibits; memorabilia of Civil War veterans are 
shown; there is also the outdoor museum of 
two pioneer homes, a schoolhouse, a mill house 
and a drying house, all built of logs. 


St. Joseph Museum .. 

St. Joseph Museum, St. Joseph, Mo., founded 
1927, a municipal project, occupies a special place 
among museums for its emphasis on natural his- 
tory, wildlife of its region and materials related 
to Indian tribes, from Alaska to Florida. Ethno- 
logical exhibits come from the Far East, Africa 
and the Arctic, while birds and mammals represent 
both rare and extinct species and include numerous 
examples of American fauna. The Museum directs 
educational and avocational activities. 


Academy of Science, St. Louis 

The Academy of Science of St. Louis, 4642 Lin- 
dell Boulevard, St. Louis. Mo.. was founded 1856. 

The museum serves as a nucleus from which 
larger, more comprehensive museums may develop 
in the fields of anthropology, natural history, 
science and industry. The museum’s most out- 
standing collection is the Whelpley Collection of 
Indian Relics. The library contains some 175,000 
volumes of scientific periodicals. 


, City Art Museum, St. Louis 

The City Art Museum of St. Louis, Mo., munici- 
pally owned, is located in Forest Park. Its art 
collections extend from those of ancient Assyria 
and Egypt to the present. There are oustanding 
examples of work by Hals, Holbein, Rembrandt and 
Zurbaran, and the Barberini Satyr represents the 
peak of Renaissance sculpture. 

The historic phases of European and American 
decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 


textiles, ceramics and» other objects. Includéd ara - 


typical medieval, 


gothic, 
cobean, 


Hispano-Moresque, 
Queen Anne, 


3 Ja- 
Georgian, 


I Louis XV_ and 
American rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. 
Unusual among the European rooms is the Gothic 
Court with its great XVI century stairway from 
Morlaix, France. Sculpture, pottery, textile and 
other crafts illustrate the primitive arts of Amer- 
as ce, 

1€ Oriental collections contain sculptures, jades, 
textiles and paintings representative of the piece 
periods of Far Eastern culture; one of the great 
collections of Chinese ceramics in America, and 
another of early Chinese bronzes. Among the Chi- 
nese sculptures, porcelains and early bronzes are 
Specimens ranking among world masterpieces. 
From the Near Hast are carpets, velvets and other 
textiles, ceramics, metalwork, etc., originating in 
Persia and the adjacent regions. The classical gal- 
rice Sea Sack, Sculptures in marble and 
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; glass, mosaics and gems, Roman 
portrait busts, ceramics, glass and metalwork. 
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on an Osage Indian dwelling, an 
using pare bei, vile jog cabin, 
tions. e No: American Mamm: 
with an exhibit of 3 Kodiak bears. The Museum 
exhibits dioramas of Kansas City. It has a small 
planetarium and cooperates with school and com- 
munity groups in educational programs. 


Missouri Historical Society 

The Missouri Historical Society, Jefferson Me- 
morial Bldg., Forest Park, St. Louis, has a free 
museum open daily, and a library restricted to 
research. Historical memorabilia of early St. 
Louis (founded 1764), the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, the steamboat era, are found in the museum. 
The Chas. A. Lindbergh collection commemorating 
his flight to Paris in-the Spirit of St. Louis plane 
in 1927 comprises 15,000 items. The library con- 
tains Spanish colonial archives, 1,000 Jefferson 
letters, Mississippi Valley history, 1,000,000 manu- 
scripts, old photographs and material relating 
to the history of advertising in the Middle West. 


Nelson-Atkins, Kansas City, Mo. 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
and Mary Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is in 
Kansas City, Mo. The fields of art represented 
include paintings, sculpture, decorative arts, tex- 
tiles, tapestries, period rooms, ceramics, etc. The 
collections cover all periods from pre-classical to 
modern times and many world-famous artists are 
represented. The Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
includes Italian Renaissance painting and sculp- 
ture. There is a comprehensive collection of 
the arts of China and India. 


Eisenhower, Abilene 

The original Eisenhower home in 
Kans., containing all the authentic furnishings 
as they were Ieft when Mrs. Eisenhower, mother 
of the President, died in 1946, and a new museum 
building of native stone, are the property of the 
Eisenhower Foundation to Promote Citizenship 
and to Honor Veterans of America’s Wars. The 
museum is the repository of the President’s 
trophies and medals, over 3,000 items, Six BHisen- 
hower sons grew up in the home and their pic- 
tures and belongings are in place there. The two 
buildings are: open to the public. 


Kansas State Historical Society 

The Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, 
Kan., was founded (1875) by Kansas newspaper 
men. The society’s collection of bound volumes 
of American newspapers, now totaling nearly 
69,000, ranks second only to the Library of 
Congress. In addition newspapers have been pho- 
tographed on more than 5,000 reels of microfilm. 

There are 2,000,000 official documents of the 
territory and state dating from 1854 in the archives 
division, and the private manuscript collection 
numbers 300,000 pieces. The Society’s library 
includes 390,000 volumes, periodicals and pam- 
phlets, and 10,000 printed maps, atlases and charts 
showing the development of Kansas during three 
centuries. There are more than 27,000 photographs 
and paintings of Kansas subjects. The museum 
also contains nearly 35,000 objects including a 
Spanish sword believed to date from Coronado’s 
Kansas exploration of 1541, and a 1912 airplane 
built in Kansas. 

The Society also is trustee of the Shawnee 
Methodist Mission established 1830 near present 
Kansas City, the Kaw Methodist Mission (1850) at 
Council Grove, the Frst Territorial Capitol (1855) 
on the Fort Riley military reservation and the boy- 
hood home of Gen. Frederick Funston near Iola. 


Univ. of Kansas Museums 

Natural History—The Museum of Natural History 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., in 
Dryche Hall, is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and 
recent), mollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals is 550 feet long and presents 
mammals in typical attitudes in their natural 
habitats from the Arctic to the Tropics, The 
horse, Comanche, lone survivor of Custer’s battle 
£ the Little Big Horn is on display. 

Art—The University of Kansas Museum of Art, 
Lawrence, Kan., contains a large collection of 
European and American paintings and sculpture, 
the Thayer collection of European and Orientai 
decorative arts, medals and plaquettes from the 
Renaissance to the present, the Jones collection 
of timepieces. Noteworthy are a large wood: Madon~ 
nha by Riemenschneider, two rare 18th century 
German wood sculptures; paintings by Sully, 
Rombouts, Troyon, Solimena, Palma Giovane, 
Soest, Van Tilborgh, Winslow Homer. 


Abilene, 
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The Entomological Museum, named in 
honor of a former chancellor of the University, 
Dr. Francis Huntington Snow, now contains 1,- 
400,000 insect specimens. The research collections 
are particularly rich in the Hemiptera, Homoptera, 


and in the bees. Also included are all groups of 
ane as well as biting arthropods such as 


Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 

The Joslyn Art. Museum in Omaha, Nebr., occu- 
pies a building of Georgia pink marble (1931). Sur- 
rounding the patio and concert hall are 10 
galleries. The permanent collection of paintings, 
furniture, and other art objects are shown in the 
south galléries in period arrangement from the 
Middle Ages to the present day. Paintings, draw- 
ings, prints, photographs, industrial arts and 
architecture make up monthly exhibits. 

Two permanent installations are featured on 
the ground floor: The Early West. and Arts of the 
North American Indians. Other exhibit rooms 
accommodate displays including Oriental and 
Classical groups and the Graphic Arts. The Mu- 
seum has a substantial art reference library and 
art classes for adults and children. 


Nebraska State Historical 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Neb., 


founded 1878, in September, 1953, entered its new> 


building at 1500 R St. The museum contains Indian 
artifacts and materials from northern plains and 
by exhibits and other techniques portrays Nebras- 
ka from prehistoric times to now. There is a 
library of 40,000 books, 37,000 vols. of newspapers 
and pioneer mss. The society publishes Nebraska 
History and three other series. 


SOUTHWEST 


Oklahoma Historical Society 

Oklahoma Historical Society is located on_the 
State Capitol grounds at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Its museum contains over 15,000 objects relating to 
Indian, territorial and state history. It has a 
historical library of 25,000 vols., the archives of 
the Five Civilized Tribes and other Indians, a 
newspaper collection and Union and Confederate 
memorial rooms. It publishes the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, a quarterly. 


Tulsa, Okla. 

Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla., opened 1939 
by Southwestern Art Assn., conducts exhibits and 
educational projects and possesses, besides paint- 
ings of European and American masters, extensive 
collections representing Indian and Spanish 
colonial cultures, including pottery, basketry, 
paintings, artifacts. It conducts an annual na- 
tional competition of contemporary American 
Indian paintings, open to artists of Indian or 
Eskimo extraction, exhibited in May and June. An 
annual competition for Oklahoma artists is one 
of the important exhibitions each year, in April. 


Alamo, San Antonio 

Of the five old Spanish Missions in or near San 
Antonio, Tex., the greatest renown attaches, for 
patriotic reasons, to the Alamo, now preserved as 
the Cradle of Texas Liberty. This-was the Mission 
de San Antonio de Valero, founded 1718 and named 
for St. Anthony of Padua and the Marquis of 
Valero, Spanish viceroy. Alamo is Spanish for cot- 
tonwood. Church and convent were surrounded by 
a wall 8 ft. high, 245 ft. wide. In February, 1836, 
Santa Anna and 1,000 Mexicans beseiged 184 Texans 
under Col. William Barrett Travis in the Alamo. 
They fought to the last man. Davy Crockett and 
Col. James Bowie dying with them, Mar. 6, 1836. 
The bodies were burned on the site. The church, 
in ruins, was bought about 40 years ago from the 
Catholic church by the State of ‘Texas. The building 
has been restored, the Plaza cleared and the whole 
is a memorial to Texas defenders. 

San Antonio also has Mission San Jose (1720) 
called Queen of the Missions; Concepcion (1730), 
San Juan Capistrano (1731) and San Francisco de 
Ja Espada (c. 1730), all holding services. 


Hall of State, Dallas 

The Hall of State was erected. with state funds 
at a cost of $1,200,000, and is located in Fair Park 
in Dallas, Texas. It was built in commemoration 
of Texas heroes as part of the centennial program 
in 1936. Later leased by the state to the City of 
Dallas, it has been the home of the Dallas His- 
torical Society (founded 1922) since 1938. 

At the entrance are the heroic figures of Sam 
Houston, William 
Austin, James 
parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South Texas 


Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. all of the Six Flags). . 
Abo entrance stands the heroic 
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statue of a Tejas warrior, by Allie Tennant. 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rus! 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and Fannin in the Hal 
of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Admiral 
C. W. Nimitz, by Felix de Weldon, was added to 
the Hall of the Heroes in 1946. A statue of a Cow- 
boy, carved of wooed by Dorothy Austin, is in the 
West Texas Room. 

The Texana Reference Library and Archives 
are open to qualified students. 


San Jacinto,Museum, Texas 

San Jacinto Monument and Museum are located 
on San Jacinto battleground, a state park of about 
460 acres, 22 mi. east of downtown Houston, Texas, 
scene of the battle on April 21, 1836, between the 
Texan and Mexican armies, which won independ- 
ence for Texas. The memorial, constructed in 1936- 
1939 with federal and state funds, commemorates 
the heroes of the Battle of San Jacinto and all 
other patriots. The monument and museum are 
operated by the San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association, a non-profit, educational organization. 

The monument, 570 feet high, is built of rein- 
forced concrete faced with Texas fossilized butf 
limestone. The museum proper, which forms the 
base of the building, is 124 feet square. On the 
outside of the base are eight massive panels on 
which is engraved a brief account of the history 
of Texas. Above the panels, at the base of the 
shaft, which is 48 feet square at its foundation, 
tapering to 30 feet square at the observation tower, 
is a frieze by Wm. M. McVey, depicting significant 
phases in the Anglo-American colonization of 
Texas, At the apex is a star 34 feet high. 

The museum has approximately 500,000 pages 
of manuscripts including papers of Sam Houston, 
Lamar and other patriots, and documents relating 
to the history of Mexico and Texas, 

The relic collection, 9,000 items, includes royal, 
church and private seals, uniforms and vestments, 
coins, medals and materials made of gold, silver, 
copper and iron. The picture collection has 1,500 
items. The library has 20,000 publications and 
85,000 issues of newspapers. The museum's perma- 
nent exhibits present ten periods of Texas history, 
from aborigines to the modern state. 


Texas Memorial Museum 

“The Texas Memorial Museum in Austin, Tex., is 
directed by the Regents of The University of Texas. 
Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, geology, his- 
tory, and zoology. 

The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten< 
sils, weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
races of man and many tribes. Interesting collec- ~ 
tions of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, 
African Negro, and American Indian are shown. 
Many cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 
of the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 
specimens of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking 
pipes, and shell ornaments, Seven dioramas repre- 
sent the domestic life of Texas Indian tribes. The 
museum contains an excellent collection of blankets 
and baskets of the American Indians. 

Exhibits of vertebrate fossils in the Museum 
include several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 
from the several geologic periods in Texas. Four 
cases show exhibits of early man, represented by 
artifacts associated with extinct animals, such as 
the Columbian elephant, the American horse, and 
the long-horned bison. Maps show the land areas 
of Texas during successive geologic periods. 

Outstanding exhibits in the history division 
include the gavels of former Vice President John 
Garner; the first printed copy of the Declaration 
of Texas Independence, the original President Polk 
Warrant, dated Dec. 29, 1845, extending the laws 
of the United States over the state of Texas; and 
the Wooten fire-arm collection. 

University of Texas 

The Library of the University of Texas, at Aus- 
tin, Tex., has 1,150,000 vols. The resources for. the 
study of American history include special collec- 
tions in the fields of Texas, the South, and Latin 
America. The Texas collection comprises 60,000 
vols. exclusive of 9,500 vols. of Texas newspapers. 
The Southern History collection numbers approxi- 
mately 26,500 vols., exclusive of 2,100 vols. of 
newspapers. The Archives Collection contains 
approximately 3,200,000 pages of manuscript, source 
materials for the study of each of the areas men= 
tioned. For Texas these are the Spanish Archives 
(1721-1836), the Austin Papers (1820-1836), and 
the papers of many of her public men, 

The Latin-American Collection (65,000 vols.) has 
for its cornerstone the Genaro_ Garcia library 
(25,000 vols.) acquired in 1921. It contains also 
important files of newspapers, and the personal 
papers of leading public men. To it were added the 
rare books and manuscripts of Joaquin Garcia Icaz- 
balceta, the Luis Garcia Pimentel collection of 
newspapers, and the library of W. B. Stephens. 

The Rare Books Collection (55,000 vols.), founded 
on the John Henry Wrenn Library, has been en- 
riched by the libraries of George A. Aitken, Mir- 
iam Lutcher Stark, and others. The collection is 
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outstanding in the field of English literature, in- 
cluding Fe oroncrigia: first and early editions, early 
British newspapers and early English plays. 


Arizona State Museum 

The Arizona State Museum in Tucson is chiefly 
anthropological, areas particularly the _archae- 
ology and ethnology of the Southwest. However, 
there are historical and natural history materials. 
There are over 100,000 specimens in the Museum. 
Outstanding exhibits and collections include: West- 
ern Apache exhibit; tree ring exhibit, includ- 
ing a 10-foot section of Giant Sequoia with over 
1700 annual rings; prehistoric Southwestern textile, 
pose stone and bone work. One alcove devoted 
© Ventana Cave, a stratified record of Man’s oc- 
cupancy for about 10,000 years. 


Museum of Northern- Arizona 
‘The Museum of Northern Arizona, situated three 
miles north of Flagstaff, Ariz., is operated by the 


. Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, In 


auene; 
The Museum library contains 5,000 books, 9,000 
pamphlets, 200 journals, 1,300 maps. 

The permanent exhibits, exclusively devoted to 
Northern Arizona, present the results of research 
in graphic form: earth history, animals and plants, 
and the history and activities of the human in- 
habitants, prehistoric and contemporary. There 
are study collections of 68,000 specimens. 


Museum of New Mexico = 

The Museum of New Mexico, in Santa Fe, N. M., 
has its peeonuarters in the historic Palace of the 
Governors, oldest public building in the United 
States, built 1610,-on the Plaza of Santa Fe. | 

The exhibits of the Museum are devoted princi- 

ally to the Southwest. The old palace contains 
the archaeological exhibits and Spanish colonial 
and American territorial displays and is the head- 
quarters of the Historical Society of New Mexico. 

Other buildings are the Art Gallery, containing 
exhibits of the work of southwestern artists; the 
Hall of Ethnology, illustrating the living Indian of 
the Southwest and his cultural attainments; the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, used mainly for re- 
search projects and housing important anthropo- 
logical collections; and the Museum of Interna- 
tional Folk Art. 


Navajo Art, Santa Fe 
The Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art in Santa 
Fe, N. M., occupies a site of 10 acres in the foot- 
hills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. 
Designed as an interpretation in modern form of 
a Navajo ceremonial hogan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 
paintings, as well as a repository for the myths, 
music, poetry, sacred lore and objects connected 
with Navajo religion, 
in the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 900 sand paintings tran- 
scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2000 Navajo chants: 
ceremonial objects, baskets, blankets and silver; 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Navajo art and religion. Comparative material 
from Asia and other countries is also represented. 


FAR WEST—PACIFIC COAST 


Colorado Springs 

The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, a $2,000,- 
000 institution given to the Pike’s Peak Region by 
Alice Bemis Taylor, and completed 1936, has an in- 
teresting permanent collection of paintings, prints 
and drawings oh contemporary artists and features 
an extensive exhibition program in all fields of the 
arts. The Taylor Museum of the Fine Arts Center 
specializes in culture history of the American 
Southwest and Latin America, and is famed for its 
collections of religious folk art of New Mexico, 
Latin American and Southwestern materials and 
the John Frederick Huckel collection of 112 Navajo 
sand painting reproductions. In addition to the 
Ballery facilities, the Art Center houses a complete 
theatre. music room and library as well as a school. 


Museums in Denver, Colo. 

The Colorado State Museum of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Colorado, Denver, portrays life in 
the old West and Southwest, showing Indian and 
pioneer relics, scale models of stage coaches, 
covered wagons, early railroad equipment. There 
is a model of Denver in 1860, and 42 dioramas show 
the life of Indian, trapper and miner. The library 
has complete files of Colorado newspapers. The 
Society also administers the Healy House and 
Dexter cabin of the 1880s in Leadville: the 
restored adobe Fort Garland of 1858: Pike’s 1807 
preck ade oe a sare: Chief Ouray monu- 

ontrose, an e site 
a ee of Bent’s Old Fort 

The Denver Ar 
branch museums. 
more than 50,000 


t Museum is composed of five 
Departmental collections total 
objects, including Oriental, 
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: Sapa European and R eettan arene 
ities units include special Ro age ep 
onir eee gre gallery tour projects, eee 
en’ luseumy Museum Art L 
Cooke-Daniels Foundation lecture series. 


The Denver Museum of Natural History in City 
Park, Denver, Colo., is governed by a board of 
trustees for the city of Denver. The Museum is 
noted for the excellence of its ecological displays 
of North and South America, its new Hall of 
Australian exhibits, and fossil displays. 
The Museum is open free, and has more than 
500,000 visitors annually. 


Nevada State Museum 

The Nevada State Museum, Carson City, Nev., 
ee ee ee the mgr ee ys 
mammalogy, ornithology an Ty 0 ev : 
It occupies the former United States Mint, and 
coins and documents relating to its operation, 
1870-1893, are shown. 

Besides collections_of birds common to the 
Great Basin region, the museum has the Max 
Fleischmann room of habitat groups of Nevada 
mammals and North American and African game 
heads; relics of the Nevada Indians; fluorescent 
rocks and ores, and the 7,500 items of arrow- 
heads, Indian baskets, shells and coins of the 
Dr. S. L. Lee collection. Outstanding is the unique 
replica of a mine, extending 300 ft. long under 
the museum. . 


California Academy of Sciences 

The California Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco, Calif., incorporated 1853, for the ad- 
vancement of the natural sciences through public 
education, exploration, and research, is the oldest 
scientific institution on the Pacific coast. It 
maintains. in Golden Gate Park a public museum 
of natural history, the Morrison Planetarium, the 
Steinhart Aquarium, a scientific library, and re- 
search departments with scientific collections. 

Museum buildings include North American 
Hall, which preserves in permanent form some 
of the most beautiful and striking aspects of the 
natural history of the West; African Hall, con- 
taining 24 habitat groups of African animals; and 
the Hall of Science, which houses Morrison Plane- 
tarium, a Foucault pendulum, other astronomical 
exhibits, and the William Barclay Stephens clock 
and watch collection. Other facilities in the Hall 
of Science include the May Treat Morrison Audi- 
torium and the James Moffitt Memorial Library 
of 3,000 vols. dealing with birds and mammals. 

The Academy’s research collection includes some 
10,871 mammals, 68,814 birds, 75,000 reptiles and 
amphibians, 532,000 fishes, 380,000 plant speci- 
mens, 3,000,000 insects, and 1,650,000 specimens in 
the field of paleontology. Its collections are espe- 
cially rich in material from California, Alaska, and 
the Galapagos Islands. 


California Missions 

Twenty-one mission churches were built in 
California by Franciscans of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 1769-1823, and have been restored, rebuilt 
or are in ruins. They are located on or near El 
Camino Real, the Royal Highway, U.S. 101. Father 
Junipero Serra led a missionary expedition from 
Mexico City after Spain expelled the Jesuits in 
1768 and founded 9 churches between 1769 and 
his death at Carmel, 1784. The missions converted 
Indians and raised live stock and grain. Mexico 
secularized and sold the missions in the 1830s. 
After the Mexican War the U. S. returned the 
missions to the church. The buildings suffered 
from fire, earthquake, military and secular use and 
some have been entirely replaced. 

San Diego de Alcala, San Diego. Restored 1931, 
now a museum. 

San Luis Rey de Francia, near Oceanside. 
School for girls. 

San Juan Capistrano, 30 mi. from San Luis 
Rey. Parochial school. Famous for tradition that 
swallows arrive on St. Joseph’s Day, Mar. 19, 
depart on St. John’s Day, Oct. 23. 

San Buenaventura, Ventura. Parish school and 
museum. 

Santa Barbara, Los Olivos St. Fourth church, 
enlarged, restored since 1925 earthquake. 

San Gabriel Arcangel, near Los Angeles. 

San Fernando Rey de Espana, San Fernando. 
Oblate fathers. 

Santa Ines, Solvang. Parish church. 

La Purisima Concepcion, near Lompoc. State 
monument, rebuilt by CCC, 1935. 

San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, San Luis Obispo. 

San Miguel Arcangel, San Miguel. 

San Antonio de Padua, near Bradley. In ruins. 

Nuestra Senora de Soledad. In ruins. 

San Carlos de Borromeo de Carmelo, near 
Carmel. Tomb of Serra. 


San Juan Bautista, 18 mi. n. of Salinas. - 
knoll Fathers, : Sr Sean eae 


Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz, New church, 1858. 
anta Rees de Assisi, Santa Clara. Became 
an Jose de Guadalupe, 15 mi. n. of San Jose. 
Originals destroyed; wooden church since 1891, 
Mission Dolores (San Francisco de Assisi) 16th 
and Dolores Sts., San Francisco. Restored chapel. 
San Rafael Arcangel, A and Fifth Sts., San 
Francisco. New church, 1917. 
San Francisco de Solano, Sonoma. Owned by 
state; chapel museum. Stands on plaza where 
Bear Flag was raised June 14, 1846. 


De Young, San Francisco 

The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in 

Golden Gate park, San Francisco, has 64 gal- 

leries, a lecture hall, two garden courts and a 

library, and receives nearly 1,000,000 visitors 
a year. 

The museum’s ponent colléction of European 

is housed in galleries surround- 


Spanish, Dutch, French and Italian masterpieces 
Pieter de 


a large section containing old paintings, prints, 
authentic interiors, a costume collection, historical 
portraits and documents. 


Legion of Honor, San Francisco 

The California Palace of the Legion of Honor, in 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco, Calif., was given to 
the city of San Francisco in 1924 by the late Adolph 
B. Spreckels and his wife as a museum of painting 
and sculpture in memory of California soldiers who 
fell in World War I. Architecturally, the building 
is Louis XVI in period, based upon .the palace of 
the Legion of Honor in Paris. A triump al arch, 
surrounded by colonnades, constitutes the en- 
trance and extends into the Court of Honor. In 
the center of the court is Rodin’s The Thinker. 

The permanent collections include sculpture by 
Rodin, the gift of Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckels; the 
Mildred Anna Williams Collection-of European and 
American painting; the Collis Potter Huntington 
Memorial Collection of 18th century French paint- 
ing, sculpture, ‘tapestries, furniture and porcelain; 
and the Albert Campbell Hooper Collection of Dutch 
and English paintings and the decorative arts. The 
Jacob Stern Collection of 18th and 19th century 
European and American paintings is on indefinite 
loan to the Museum. Important recent additions 
include works by Rembrandt, Renoir, Claude 
Lorrain, Delacroix, - Magnasco, Degas, Lucas 
Cranach, the Elder; and Vigée-Lebrun, 


San Francisco Museum of Art 

The San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., occupies the fourth floor of the 
Veterans Building, Civic Center, consisting of 12 
galleries, an auditorium, and classrooms. It ex- 
hibits contemporary art exclusively—painting, 
sculpture, decorative and applied arts, architecture, 
photography, etc. Its Permanent Collection of 
paintings, sculpture, prints, drawings, contains 
works by internationally famous modern artists 
of the United States, Europe and Latin America. 


Crocker Gallery, Sacramento 

The Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, Calif., 
estab. 1885, is supported by the City of Sacramento 
and governed by the California Museum Assn. It 
is known for its outstanding collection of over 
1,000 original old master drawings dating from the 
15th century through the early 19th century, It 
has over 700 paintings of European and American 
Schools. It also has 70 fine pieces of 12th century 
Korean pottery. 


Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles 
The Griffith Observatory and Planetarium, on 
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the slope of Mt. Hollywood, Los Angeles. Calif., 
has twin 916-inch and 12-inch Zeiss refracting 
telescopes, three 8-inch solar refractors, the 
Planetarium theater seating 500, and the Hall of 
Science. Several complicated space travel projec- 
tors in the Planetari give spectacular imita- 
tions of celestial journeys. 

Among the astronomical exhibits in the Hall 
of Science are the Foucault pendulum, a large 
working model of the moon, a model of the solar 
system, telescopes for viewing the sun and its 
spectrum, a series of artificial solar eclipses pro- 
jected on a screen, a collection of meteorites, a 
model of our galaxy and models of the planets. 

Physics, chemistry, meteorology, and geology are 
represented by such exhibits as a million-volt 
Tesla coil, polarized light, electrical discharge 
through gases, oscilloscope, Wilson cloud chamber, 
spectra of gases, reflection and refraction of light, 
magnetism, flourescence, minerals and rocks, geo- 
logical clock and chemical elements. 

Special exhibits include working model of cyclo- 
tron; large working scale model of the 200-inch 
telescope and dome. 


Helms Hall, Los Angeles 

Helms Hall, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los. Angeles, 
Calif., is under direction of the Helms Athletic 
Foundation, founded, 1936, by Paul H. Helms to 
honor athletes, coaches and others who have con- 
tributed to amateur, collegiate and professio=.al 
athletics in a noteworthy way. 

Election to Helms Hall is by decision of its 
board, whose members are Al Santoro, George T. 
Davis, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimmerman, and R,. ‘ 
Samuelsen, Paul H. Helms is chairman, and W. R. 
(Bill) Schroeder is Secretary. 

Projects of the Foundation are the annual Helms 
World Trophy awards; Sports Hall of Fame 
awards; Athlete of the Year, and Athlete of the 
Month; Rose Bowl Hall of Fame and numerous 
other projects. 


Henry E. Huntington Library 

The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery in San Marino, near Los Angeles, Calif., is an 
endowed educational institution devoted to advanc- 
ing the cause of higher learning. It includes a 
research library for the preservation and diffusion 
of knowledge, particularly in the fields of English 
and American literature and history. It also main- 
tains a free public museum, art gallery, botanical 
garden of 50,000 specimens and desert plant garden 
of 25,000 representatives of 2,500 varieties. 

Among the treasures of. the library are the Elles- 
mere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
made about 1400; a Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, about 
1450-55); the first book printed in English, by 
Caxton at Bruges, 1475, and Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography in his own handwriting. 

There are two vaults equippea with every 
known device for the protection and preservation 
of their contents--the rare books and manuscripts. 
The former vault contains approximately 190,000 
items, the latter about 1,000,000 letters and docu- 
ments. The great majority of the rare books 
and manuscripts were collected by Mr. Hunting- 
ton (1907-1927). The reference collection numbers 
nearly 150,000 volumes. ; 

The collections center on English and American 
history and literature. There is also a group of 
nearly 5,400 incunabula (books printed between 
1450-1500), the eighth largest in existence. The 
group of English imprints before 1641 numbers 
over 11,000 volumes. 

The principal collection in the Art Gallery is a 
representative group of 18th century British paint- 
ings, including characteristic works in portraiture 
and landscape. Among the canvases exhibited 
are 11 by Gainsborough, 1? by Reynolds, 11 b: 
Romney, 4 by Raeburn, and 7 by Lawrence. Thoma: 
Gainsborough’s ‘‘The Blue Boy,’’ Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ ‘‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,”’ and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘Pinkie’’ are in the Gallery 


Los Angeles County Museum 

The Los Angeles County Museum in Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles, Calif., is administered by the 
County Board of Supervisors through a Board 
of Governors and the Director, 

Permanent art galleries include American and 
European art in_ historical sequence: William 
Randolph Hearst Hall of Ancient Art, containing 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Persian, Chinese and 
Indian collections; Gothic Room, 14th-15th century. 
French, Italian, Flemish, German, and Spanish 
Renaissance gallery, 16th century: Southern and 
Northern Baroque, 17th century; collection of 16th 
century Limoges; collection of 16th-17th centur) 
Swiss and Flemish stained glass; English, 18t7 
century; French, 18th century; American painting 
and watercolors, early 20th century; French Im- 
pressionist and Modern, 19th-20th century; English 
and American decorative arts, 17th-19th century. 
American galleries. | 

Science galleries include Ice Age fossils from 
the La Brea tar pits; North American and African 
habitat groups; Indians of Western North America, 
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Brea; 5,700 other fossil vertebrates; 42,500 fossil 
invertebrates; 27,250 birds; 12,000 mammals; 540,- 
000 insects (specializin Lepidoptera of the 
southwest); 124,000 specimens of marine animals; 
90,000 plants; 7,500 minerals. 


DISNEYLAND, at Anaheim, Calif., 22 mi. sw of 
Los Angeles on the Santa Ana Freeway, is a 
story-book world elaborately constructed five- 
eights of normal size, operated as an amusement 


poe by Walt Disney and Associates on 60 acres. 


meludes a frontier fort, medieval castle, river 
jungle with steamboat, Main St. of the 1890s and 
similar attractions. 


Stanford University 

The Stanford University Libraries at Stanford, 
Calif., contain over 1,300,000 catalogued vols., 
1,800,000 other vols., pamphlets, maps, and re- 
cordings, and 100,000 manuscripts. Of special in- 
terest are the Lee Simonson collection of plans and 
sketches for dramatic settings; the Derge edition 
of the Tripitaka, the complete Buddhist Canon, 
printed in Tibetan about 1730; the Emilie Mel- 
ville Collection of play scripts; the.James Wright 
Brown collection of 975 historic newspapers; the 
Newton Collection, and the Felton Library of 
English and American literature, with original 
editions of 19th and 20th century works, and the 
Sir Thomas More: Collection. 

The Memorial Library of Music, includes manu- 
Script scores of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Flotow’s Martha, and works by Cherubini, Berlioz, 
Donizetti, Dvorak, Grieg, Honegger, d’Indy, Mo- 
zart, Stravinsky, and other- composers. 

The Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace was begun by Herbert Hoover. 
It now comprises over 400,000 books and pam- 
phiets, besides documentary materials for the 
study of social movements and international rela- 
tions during the past half-century. A_ 285-foot 
tower houses the library collections and the re- 
search staff of the Institute. A carillon of 35 bells 
was presented by the Belgian government. 

The Lane Medical Library in San Francisco 
with over 135,000 catalogued vols. and 2,000 

eriodicals is the largest medical library west_of 
he Mississippi. The Law Library with 90,000 vols., 
the Education Library with 37,000, the Engineer- 
ing Library, 34,000, the Geology Library, 25,000, 
and the Business Library with 21,000 vols. A 
library is also maintained at the Hopkins Marine 
Station at Pacific Grove, Calif. 


University of California 

The 6th largest university library in thé U. S. 
is that of the University of California at Berkeley 
with. over 2,000,000 vols. It is one of the libraries 
on the 8 campuses of the university, which have 
a total of 3,600,000 books. Berkeley has outstand- 
ing collections in biological and physical sciences, 
engineering, Slavic studies, printing and typog- 
raphy, forestry, music, public health, and Mark 
Twain. Noteworthy are the East Asiatic Library, 
about 225,000 vols.; Law Library, over 118,000 
vols., including a notable Canon Law collection; 
Bancroft Library, specializing in the history of 
California and Western America, Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, with over 100,000 vols. and more 
than 1,000,000 pieces of manuscript and other 
non-book materials. 


At Los Angeles. The library of about 1,175,000 
vols. serves UCLA. It has large collections in 
Western Americana, folklore, British Common- 
wealth history, 19th century fiction, music (16,- 
000 scores), Scandinavian and German literature 
and linguistics, Oriental languages (35,000 vols.), 

S. Southern history, and Spinoza. Major 
extramural collections are the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library, 66,000 books and manu- 
seripts concentrating in English culture of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries; the Biomedical 
Library, 83,000 vols.; the Engineering Library, 
29,000 vols.; the School of Law Library, 100,000 
vols. Important additions were made during 1956 
to the Library’s collections of 19th and 20th 
century Latin American history, American wit 
and humor, 19th century minor British poetry, 


and the George Altman collection o: 
of the theater. menue 


In San Francisco the ‘Medical Center Librar 
has over 109,000 vols. on medicine, Dharmaoy, 
dentistry and nursing, including the Esther Rosen- 
crantz collection of Osleriana, and the history of 
Anesthesia. Hastings College of Law Library has 
Over 33,000 vols. Other libraries are of Davis, Santa 
Barbara, where Santa Barbara College Library, 
83,000 vols., has 11,500 books about. the Civil 
War and Lincoln; Riverside: Citrus Experiment 
Station Library and College of Letters and Science 
Library, over 68,000 vols.: La Jolla: Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography Library, over 28,000 


Museums 


gregates about 60,000 items. Field work has been 
conducted in California, Nevada, Mexico, and the 
Southwest. The Museum maintains the Casa de 
Adobe, replica of an old Spanish ranch house. 


Pasadena Art Museum 

The Pasadena Art Museum, 46 N. Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif., has permanent collections in 
ting, American painting, 
Oriental art and a considerable print cabinet. 
About 30 exhibitions are held annuall, 
year’s program includes movies, gallery talks, lec- 

tures and concerts. Annual attendance 60,000. 


Santa Barbara. Museum of Art 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Museum of Art, opened 
1940, has an outstanding collection of con- 
temporary drawings, oils, and water colors and 
@ permanent collection of ancient Chinese, 
Assyrian, Korean art; Roman and Greek sculp- 
ture, ceramics, glass and coins; African and Pre- 
Columbian art and oriental instruments. There 
is a doll collection, 17th-19th centuries. Yearly 
attendance is over 85,000. - 


San Diego, California 

The Fine Arts Gallery has a notable collection 
of old masters of the Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish and German schools, as well as prints 
and drawings from Rembrandt to Whistler. The 
Italian Renaissance is represented by paintings 
by Titian, Bellini, Giorgione, Tintoretto, Veronese, 
Luini and Cirregio; There is a strong American 
collection, both contemporaries and older artists 
such as Homer, Duveneck, La Farge, Ryder, 
Davies, Luks, Bellows, Henri, and there are excel- 
lent examples of modern sculpture. 

The Junipero Serra Museum, in Presidio Park, 
operated by the San Diego Historical Society, is 
devoted to the history of the Southwest, with 
emphasis on the San Diego area. It has Spanish 
furniture of the mission period, relics and arti- 
facts of the Mexican and early American periods, 
including household items. Historical file material 
includes more than 1,000 bound volumes of historic 
newspaper files. 


The San Diego Museum of Man in Balboa Park, 
is a museum of anthropology and archaeology. 
Although all races of man are considered the 
ethnic groups of the American continents are given 
the greatest attention. The collections comprise 
the handicrafts of many different peoples, with 
emphasis on American Indian cultures. There are 
also models of Indian habitations from the Arctic 
to the Tropics. An Egyptian hall and a Choco In- 
dian Hall (Panama) have been added. 

San Diego Natural History Museum, Balboa Park, 
is operated by the San Diego Society of Natural 
History. The Museum is devoted to zoology, botany, 
geology, ornithology, mineralogy, conchology. 
Prominence is given to the natural history of the 
southwestern United States and northwestern 
Mexico, with particular emphasis on San Diego 


County. : 
San Diego Zoo 


The San Diego Zoo operated by the Zoological 
Society of San Diego, Calif., in Balboa Park 
ranks as one of the largest zoos in the world, 
with over 3,200 animals representing 850 different 
species, some of great rarity. The Zoo covers 
over 200 acres of semi-tropical landscaped mesas 
and wild canyons, has 5 mi. of roads and guided 
bus tours. Attendance reaches 1,500,000 annually. 

Rarest animals shown are three koalas from 
Australia. Also to be seen are the only proboscis 
monkeys in the western hemisphere, the only 
Kiwi outside New Zealand, a pair of black 
siamangs from Indonesia, a flightless cormorant 
from the Galapagos, the ocellated turkey from Hon- 
duras, a collection of over 30 huge Galapagos 
tortoises, the rare bush dog from the Guianas, 
the Montague Island brown bear, Steller’s sea eagle 
from Siberia, the Northern elephant seal, the 
Hawaiian duck, the Kagu bird from New Cale- 
donia, an outstanding collection of birds of para- 
dise from New Guinea, the monkey-eating eagle 
from the Philippines, the Allenopithecus monkey 
from the Belgian Congo, and the gerenuk or 
giraffe-antelope from East Africa. 

Other valuable exhibits include the Malayan or 
Saddle-backed tapir, the Kea parrot of New Zea- 
land, a two-headed California king snake, the 
Nelson bighorn sheep, the lowland gorilla, 
the Andean crested ducks, Baer’s white-eyed duck, 
the Pygmy hippopotamus, Celebes crested ape, 
Roosevelt sable antelope, Grevy’s zebra, black 
rhinoceros, African elephant, thick-billed parrot, 


7 


> ~ 


king penguin, shoebill stork, Eyton’s plumed 
tree duck, and Galapagos hawk. ; 

Among the rare breeding animals exhibited 
are the spectacled langur, Andean condor, ocel- 
lated turkey, hippopotamus, crowned pigeon, 
lesser panda, East African colobus monkey, 
Guiana bush dog, Vicunia, Uganda giraffe, Anoa 
or pygmy buffalo, Cuban iguanas, albino king 
snakes, and several generations of albino gopher 
snakes. A black cobra has lived at the zoo for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Two of the largest free-flight cages are here. 
The largest houses birds of prey including the 
Andean condors. The smaller contains shore and 
marsh birds and has an observation bird walk 
inside the cage that peraiie the visitor to view 
and photograph the birds without the interfering 
wire barrier. 

The Administration-Entrance Restaurant build- 
ing has a Flamingo Lagoon _ opposite the 
breezeway-type entrance gates. The Wegeforth 
Bowl will seat over 1,200 persons. Research is 
carried on with the help of an annual Fellowship 
from the Ellen B. Scripps Foundation. 


Rosicrucian, San Jose 

The Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) maintains at 
San Jose, Calif., the Rosicrucian Egyptian Muse- 
um, Art Gallery, Egyptian Temple, Science Museum 
and Planetarium. The museum contains collections 
of ancient jewelry, rare scarabs, mummies and 
temple ornaments; the temple is a replica of an 
authentic 6th dynasty Egyptian temple; there is 
also a full-size reproduction of an Egyptian rock 
tomb. The art gallery houses national and inter- 
national exhibits. The science museum demon- 
strates such subjects as sound waves, electric cur- 
rent, ultra-violet fluorescence, bending of light, 
the seismographs. Uranisphere, Foucault pendu- 
lum and models of moon and space travel. 


Montana Historical 
The Historical Society of Montana, Helena, 
Mont., conducts two galleries, a museum and a 
historical library in its spacious building erected 
1951 at a cost of $1,000,000, Montana past and 
present, through buffalo and Indian days, mining 
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undup. The Gallery of Western 
Art, the formal historical museum and the in- 
formal museum of historical objects, are supple- 
mented by programs and .publications. 


Natural History, Oregon 

The Museum of Natural History is a part of 
the University of Oregon in Eugene, Oreg. It has 
collections relating to anthropology, botany, ge- 
ology and zoology. 

Included in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
material from the John Day fossil beds in central 
Oregon; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, from various regions in the western 
Part of the American continent; a complete skele- 
ton of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 
Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. The Herbarium 
contains extensive collections of the flora of 
Oregon and other western states as well as com=- 
parative material from elsewhere. The zoological 
collections contain approximately 10,000 bird and 
animal skins together with skeletal material. 

The anthropological collections which make up 
the Oregon State Museum of Anthropology contain 
specimens of basketry and other crafts from the 
Pacific Northwest; valuable scientific materials 
from the early cave culture of the Northern Great 
Basin; materials from the Southwestern United 
States; Congolese iron work and collections from 
the Aleutians and Micronesia. 


Seattle Art Museum 

The Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Wash. (1933) 
has outstanding collections in the arts of China, 
Japan, and India, with collections in world ‘art 
from prehistoric to contemporary times. The 
Samuel H. Kress collection illustrates 4 centuries 
of Italian paintings and includes Flemish and 
Dutch 17th century paintings. There is a compre- 
hensive. collection of contemporary Northwest 
artists’ works and the Museum exhibits the work 
of the artists of this region each year. 


Official Typewriting Records 


Source: The Business Education World 


Each of these records was made by the typist t 
other experts. 


o whom it is credited in open competition with 


Unfamiliar copy matter in simple paragraph form was used. 


2 
a | oe 
d Length golae] 2] 62] machi 
Class mene _ Name of Typist $ 5 ee 2 5 = a pchine Contest Held 
os | ag | 2B) BA 
Ze At On 
Novice | 
1-year students Hortense Stollnitz 1,913) 421,703] 114)Remington New York 
15 minutes (Actual words; Standard Oct. 25, 1915 
5-word penalty 
Open Stella Pajunas 3,001( 26(2,741/ 137|IBM Electric |Chicago 
206 minutes (5-stroke words; June 19, 1946 
10-word penalty) 
Amateur 
30 minutes Margaret Hamma /4,685|- 21 4,475| 149|IBM Electric |Chicago 
(5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
10-word penalty) 
George L. Hossfield |4,563|  40/4,363| 145/Underwood New York 
(Actual words; Standard Oct. 15, 1917 
5-word penalty) 
Grace Phelan 4,100| 11/3,990| 133)/Underwood New York 
(5-stroke words; Standard June 28, 1939 
: 10-word penalty) 
rofessiona! 
60 minutes Margaret Hamma 9,316| Bicol 149/TBM Electric |Chicago 
: (5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
10-word penalty) 
Albert Tangora 9,120|  28/8,840| 147)/Underwood New York 
: (Actual words; Standard Oct, 22, 1923 
; 10-word oe 
Albert Tangora 8,756| 24/8,516] 142)/Royal Chicago 
(5-stroke words; Standard June 20, 1941 
10-word penalty) 
1 minute Margaret B. Owen 170| 0| 170) 170] Underwood New York 
Aes ees Standard Oct. 21, 1918 
Open: portables 
minutes Cortez W. Peters 2,388 8}2,308}] 115)Royal Chicago 
ss (5-stroke words; Portable June 20, 1941 


10-word penalty), 


The last official contest was held June 19, 1946, at Chicago, Ill. Miss Stella Pajunas was declared 
World’s Professional Champion with an official preformance of 140 net words a minute. 


Greek Alphabet 


name sound name sound name sound name sound 
Alpha A Eta E long Nu N Tau T 
Beta B Theta Th xi x Upsilon U 
Gamma G Tota I Omicron O short Phi F 
Delta D Kappa K Pi BP Chi Ch 
Epsilon B short Lambda L Rho R Psi Ps 
Zeta Z Mu M Sigma 8 Omega O long 


ee. ee el ee ae “et 


ee Feat 
Page ead ete 

Education—Public Libraries; Scholarships = 

iv Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 

a POPULATION OF 100,000 OR MORE 

We Source: United States Office of Education; data for fiseal year 1955 


wane 


that 


No. of Circu- No. of Circu- 
City volumes | lation | Costs! volumes | tation Costs! 
Population of 1,000,000 or more ing te 1.454.796 Aran 
York, N, Y.: 594,702} 1,367,49. 768 
aT ouation? sa Sa 2,375,968 |11,497,526 |$5,479,912 856] 1,722,330} 325,222 
Reference’... ... 3,662,783 (4) 3,487,200]|Miami, Fla....... .354| 1,411,365] 586,473 
Brooklyn....... 1,946,686] 7,950,318] 3,877,489 1,286,149} 2,963,1 1,560,703 
etre a a; 1,221,479] 4,983,107) 2,375,362 .040} 3,345,610) 1,651,35 
Chicago, Ill’... ... 2,294,369| 8,538,324| 4,777,672||Molbile, Ala...... 119,118] 266,812 73,21 
Philadelphia, Pa...| 1,756,603} 4,075,40 ,646,828]|Montgomery, Ala.. 73,916) 228,712 41,576 
Los Angeles, Calif.| 2,167,011) 9,230,214] 3,275,431||Nashville, Tenn. . . 147,790 9,4. 9,2; 
Detroit, Mich... ..|-1,638,194| 4,498,276| 4,014,770||Newark, N. J... -- ee ee ete Aer ee 
Population of 100,000 to 999,999 308.221 724,603 312,119 
Akron, Ohio. «.... 370,209) 1,122,808) 628,419 64, 1,203, 
Ritoay on 2 ae 9} 518,573] 183,255]|Norfolk, Va....... 147,613] 395,919) 155,899 
Allentown, Pa..... 107,161] 466,522} 109,642|)|Oakland, Calif.... 63. 290, 534 
Atlanta, Ga....... : Okla. City, Okla... 125,620| 351,297} 341,808 
Austin, Texas..... 4 272,0. 745,912 435 
Baltimore, Md.... 278,684] 1,250,172} 427,480 
Baton Rouge, La.. 0, 451,201 - 
Berkeley, Calif... 314,152} 582,08. y 
Birmingham, Ala.. 157,817 594,793 184,366 
Boston, Mass..... 1,285,510] 2,760,265] 1,358,892 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 17,962| 2,087,771 9,163 
Buffaio, N. Y..... 543,380 7,017 471,961 
Cambridge, Mass. . 65,8 151,351 99 136,375 
Camden, N. J..... 99,8 matics 586 68 175,074 
Canton, Ohio..... 254,334! 1,338,811] 280,144//Rochester, N.Y... 579,906} 1,719,093] 816,749 
Charlotte, N.C... 187,522] 709,813] 237,849]|Sucramento, Calif.. 350,188] _ 763, 279,30: 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 127,017} 366,917] 145,139/!St. Louis, Mo..... 1,066,339] 2,167,144] 1,453,04 
Cincinnati, Ohio...| 1,771,016] 4,100,6: 1,865,584/|St. Paul, Minn.... 6,253} 1,406, 689,339 
Cleveland, Ohio. ..| 2,819,142] 6,191,287] 4,270,787||Salt Lake City.... 317,810} 1,077,992} 217,058 
Columbus, Ohio.. : 72,327| 1,317,465 9,394||San Antonio, Texas| 366,187) 805,454) 347,735 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 60,610} 390,048 80,977||San Diego, Calif... 1,446] 1,809,918] 660,575 
Dallas, Texas. . 288,486] _ 723,5. 370,309||SanFrancisco,Calif.| 695,346] 2,871, 1,176,890 
Dayton, Ohio.... 536,800] 1,350,369 805,154||Savannah, Ga.: 
Denver, Colo..... 577,461) 1,694,871} 798,280}| Carnegie....... 22,170 43,409 12,791 
Des Moines, Iowa. 283,179 65,415 54,056 Publlw-es seus as 139,552|. 297,845) 121,442 
Duluth, Minn..... 174,997] 495,049] 162,441||Scranton, Pa.,.... 132,333] 360,798) _ 105,825 
Blizabeth, N. J.... 243,894] 422,688]  273,631||Seattle, Wash... .. 31,253} 3,419,498] 1,225,279 
El Paso, Texas... . 159,142 562,424 167,339||Shreveport, La... . 134,382 401,7 28, 
Uh ES 2 hae 15,39 529,332 135,279]|Somerville, Mass. . 144,315 368,876 66,7 
Evansville, Ind.: South Bend, Ind... 185,759] 813,715) 289,219 
Rupr y .... 270,308] 747,967] - 303,925||Spokane, Wash... . 238,252| 762,746) 237,646 
Willard)... ..5. 54,925| 107,462 36,988||Springfield, Mass. . 44,056} 1,273,901 1,22: 
Fall River, Mass. . 179,293] 241,283 81,863 Yn . 230,251) 1,064,780} 416,736 
Flint, Mich....... 274,710) 1,225,853 98,04 301,855) 1,031,028 14,51 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . 674,964| 1,328,378| 598,851 116,948] 454,228) 124,040 
Fort Worth, Texas.| 305,983] 940,912} 263,148 654,347| 1,757,886] 821,445 
Gary. Ind..... 308,900} 894,189] 416,076 219/340] "4036 7,64 
Grand Rapids,Mich, 407,297) 903,71 330,734||Tulsa, Okla....... 90,401) 1,000,409} 216,107 
Hartford, Conn.... 19,497| 800,88: 73,519]| Utica, N. Y....... 123,936| 344,568 0,31 
Houston, Texas... 406,342] 955,969 4,085]|Washington, D. C. 883,138| 2,065,675) 1,632,143 
Indianapolls, Ind. . 744,134) 2,466,541 899,864||Waterbury, Conn.. 156,317 345,773 2,772 
Jacksonville, Fla... 300,745} 732,079}  206,502||Wichita, Kans..... 8 634,322] 301,834 
Jersey City, N. J 452,470) 715,93 629,508]|Wilmington, Del... 219,580) 409,675 179 
Kansas City, Kans. 149,735) — 665,308 82,174!| Worcester, Mass... 490,387] 776,892] 450,946 
Kansas City, Mo. 681,558) 2,513,352] 1,009,841]|/ Yonkers, N. Y..... 128,319] 564,700] 193,693 
Knoxville, Tenn 141,176] 334,545] _193,071||Youngstown, Ohio. 306,411| 1,008,938] 470,583 


‘Expenditures (excluding capital outlays). 2N. Y. Public Library Circulation Dept. 3N. Y. Fublic 
Library Reference Dept. 4Not a circulating library; 2,602,602 volumes consulted. 

Total number of volumes 56,916,000; circulation of volumes 171,449,000. Expenditures (exec. capital 
outlay) for salaries $60,083,000; books and periodicals $10,427,000, other categories $11,624,000, total 


$82,134,000. Population of area served 46,679,000. 


Air Force Library Service 


The Air Force Library -Service provides techni- 
cal, legal, educational and recreational reading ma- 
terials to all USAF personnel. It includes 189 main 
libraries within the U. S. continental limits and 
90 main libraries and library depots overseas with 
a total of 5,133 service units including branches 
and field collections. The Air Force Library col- 
lections contain over 3,309,987 volumes with an an- 


nual circulation of 8,554,430 volumes. Each Air 
Force Library is supplied with technical and legal 
books by a central procurement directed by the 
Libraries Section at Headquarters USAF. Monthly 
recreational book and periodical kits are also cen- 
trally procured to supplement local acquisitions. 
An Air Force Library Publicity Contest and an Air- 
Force Short Story Contest open to all Air Force 
personnel are conducted each year. 


Scholarships for Americans in Oxford and Rome 


A male, unmarried U. S. citizen with five years’ 
domicile, 19 to 25 years of age with at least junior 
standing at some recognized degree-granting uni- 
versity or college in the United States, and quali- 
ties as laid down by Cecil John Rhodes: a) 
literary and scholastic ability and attainments; 
b) qualities of manhood, truthfulness, courage, 
devotion to duty, sympathy, kindliness, unselfish- 
ness, and fellowship; c) exhibition of moral force 
of character and of instincts to lead and to take 
an interest in his fellows; d) physical vigor, as 
shown by fondness for and success in sports, may 
compete for one of 32 scholarships awarded an- 
nually under the will of Cecil Rhodes, providing 
two years oi study (possibly three) in any field 


at Oxford University in England. The stipend is 
£600 ($1,680) a year. Information may be obtained 
from Courtney Smith, American Secretary of 
the Rhodes Scholarships, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

The American Academy in Rome, est. 1894, 
chartered 1905 by Act of Congress, awards one- 
year fellowships, with possibility of extension, to 
American citizens for independent work in fine 
arts and classical studies. A research fellowship 
has a grant of $2,500 and residence at the 
Academy; others have $1,250, residence and trans- 
portation allowances. Information may be ob- 
tained from the American Academy in Rome. 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 
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reported for the Academic Year, September to June, 


Enrolimen' 
1955-56, and do not include registrations for summer term, extension or correspondence courses. 


Abbreviations following. name of coll 
(W) women only. Presiden 


teachers; 
college. Year that of founding. 


e: (C) co-educational: 
unless otherwise stated. Asterisk (*) 


(M) has medical school; (T) prinaeey 
denotes land-gran 


Goto ee a ee eS 
Stu- |Teach 


Name 


Abilene Christian (C.).......... 
Academy of the Ne Church (C.) 
Adams State (C.,. T.)... . 6. ee 
elDHT (Cio. Vee am. - re. <rale's Be ake 
inn (GC) oy eben see awe 

Aeronautical Un..... 


Alabama (C.) 
*Alabama Poly. Inst. Rot 
Alabama State Teachers (C.).... 
Alabama State Teachers (C.).... 
Alabama State Teachers (C.).... 
Alabama State Teachers (C.).... 
Alabama, Un. of (C.)........... 
Alabama, Medical Coll. of (C.,) 
*Alaska, Un. of (C.)........-.-- 
Albany Medical (> Ng ieaerec et ie 
Albany State (C., Be) Soke nyeaigs 
Albertus Magnus: ww. 
Albion ioeke 
Albright 
*Alcorn A. 


en Un. Se 


(aca Un. (C.) 

TTA lin NRE a eee ee 

‘Anderson (C.) 

Andover Newton Theo. Sch. (C.). 
aria Oe ) 


Arkansas: Baptse (C 
Arkansas Poly. (C. = 
Arkansas State (C. 
Arkansas State Teach. (C.). 
*Arkansas, yp: of (C. M.). 


‘Assumption. . 
Athens (C.) 
Atlanta University System: 
Atlanta Un. (C.).......++.+++- 
Morehouse....----..2-20-e ee: 
Spelman (W. 
Atlantic ‘Christ (SMC OU Lapeer oe 
Atlantle Union C.) 
Augsburg (C.) 
Augustana (C.)....-------+- rie 
Augustana (C.) 
Augustana Theo. Sem........--- 


Baker Un. (C. 

Baldwin-Wallace (COS id Seem” 
Ball State Mattes CCDs eats 
Baltimore, Un. of (C.).....-- 
Baptist B Bible Sem. (Gin See 
Barat Coll. of the peer Heart Gs Ww 
Barber pocsle i {C). 


Location 


Abilene, ROX 5) aie: 
Bryn Athyn, Pa a 
‘Alamosa, Colo... . 


-"JAuburn, Ala......... 


Florence, Ala........ 
Jacksonville, Ala..... 
Livingston, Ala.. 

Troy, Ala 

University, INC es Sn 
Birmingham, Ala 
College, Alaska....... 


_|Wilmore, Ky 


. ;Concord, 
|Concord. ENV cies 
.|Miami, Fla......-+-+ 
Lewiston, Me........ | 


Wash ington, 2 pak CAIN Ga 
Amherst, Mass....... 
Anderson, Ind. ; 
Newton Genter, ‘Mass. 
Paxton, Mass........ 
So. Woodstock, se 
yeuow Spgs., Ohio.. 
Boone, N. C 

aerery ero, eed 4 
Flagstaff, ; 
Tempe, Ariz...... a 
Tucson, Ariz. — 
College Hants, “Ark 
Batesville, ATK. 
. |Pine Bluff, Ark.. 
Little Rock, Ark..... 
Russellville, Ark...... 
State College, Ark. 
Conway, Ark 


_| |Payetteville, Ark. 
_. |Berkeley, Calif.....-. 
_|Presque Isle, Me 


Los Angeles, eu 
Wilmore, Ky.. 
Ashland, a is ; & 
Worcester, Mass..... 
Athens, Ala.....-.--- 


Atlanta, Ga@.......--- 
Atlanta, Ga 
Atlanta, Ga.......--- 
Wilson, N. C.. 

So. Lancaster, Mass.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rock Island, Ag ae ds 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Aurora, Ill... - 
Sherman, Tex 
Clarksville, Tenn, 
_|Austin, Tex 

Babson Park, “Mass. . 
Baldwin, Kan........ 
Berea, Ohig wien ane 


Waco, Tex....-.--++-- 
Jenkintown. Peace. 
Jackson, Miss......-. 
Loulsville, Ky.......+ 
Belmont, N. C 
Nashville, Tenn.....- 
Beloit, Wis......-++- 


John H. Dawson....... 
1K. L. Burroughs....... 
Wallace M, Alston..... 
Norman P. Auburn..... 


Ralph B. Draughon. 
ithelbert Norton....,-. 
Houston Cole.........- 
DiP. Culp ys 26 coi mites 
Charles B. Smith....... 
‘Louis D. Corson (Dean). 
Robert C. cone (Dean) 
Ernest N. Patt; 
Carter Davidson Abe sas ) 
Harmon Caldwell (Ch.) . 
Sister M. Lucia........ 
William Whitehouse. ... 
Harry V. Masters...... 
Jesse R. Otis.........+ 
Richard E. Shearer..... 
M. Ellis Drake 
Lawrence L. Pelletier. .. 
Frank R. Veal........- 
‘Arthur P. Coleman..... 
Robert D. Swanson..... 
Sister M. Augustine..... 
Frank Young (Dir.).... 
Carl A. Sauer.......... 
John F. Hines... ..2.), 
H. R. Anderson.,....., 
Charles W. Cole....... 
John A. Morrison. ren 
Herbert Gezork . 
Sister Irene Marie. 
Mother Emilienne. 
Samuel B. Gould. . 
W.H. Plemmons. . 
Arthur Bukowski... -.. - 
L. A. Eastburn,....... 
Grady Gammage....... 
Richard A. Harvill..... 
Horace Thompson...... 
Paul M. McCain....... 
Lawrence A. Davis..... 
Howard L. Johnson..... 
J. W. Hull 


Silas D. Snow. 
John T. Caldwell....... 
J. Evan Armstrong..... 
Clifford Wieden.......- 
ah LS A, Adams...... 

TT, Johnson. . 0.7.5 
Fetter McPheeters...... 
Glenn L. Clayton. : 
Armand Desautels 
jPerry B. James®.. 


Rufus E. Clement...... 
‘Benjamin Mays.......- 
‘Albert Manley......... 
Travis A. White........ 
Lawrence Stump....... 
B. M. Christensen...... 
Conrad Bergendoff..... 
Lawrence Stavig....... 
Karl E. Mattson....... 
Theodore Stephens..... 
John D. Moseley......- 
‘Halbert Harvill........ 
David L. Stitt 
'm®, B. Hinckley........% 
Nelson P. Horn........ 
Alfred B. Bonds, Jr.. 
John Emens......+-.-- 
Theodore Wilson....... 
Paul R. Jackson.. 

Mother Margaret ‘Burke 
Leland S. Cozart....... 
James Case, Jr........- 
Mother Mary Gerald... 
Charles F. Phillips. 
William R. White. 
Raymon M. Kistler 
Robert Crowe. 
‘Alfred Horrigan. 
Walter A. Coggin 
R. Kelley White... ie 
Miller Upton.......... 


dents 


2,080 
85 


ers 


<< 
Name “a 
PD ee ee 19 
eights (C.).... 38 
Franklin Un. (C.)..-..| Washington, D. C....} 1925 |John T- Kennedy... . 33 
Js 54 
Berea (C.) Berea. A z = 
Berkeley Bapt ity Sch. (C.)|Berkeley, Calif....... 1 .dfo! He Fleming...... Hy 
pone Divinity Sch ie ws ar ee 33 
ey Foal Be pen. (C.)o rs ..as 1) IS, 1905 M. Mayda i 
any Ree pie h sa tere re] EAVOSDOTE, DRAM. sa 
os 0 SS ere Ws Vases. 84 . Gresham...... * 
Bethany Nazarene (C.)......... Bethany, Okla....... eh y H. (gin Se HH 
MEWIU RGU rnaho ra. sa erste se. ace PV O! ne ri are a a 
beeeteuss ere (8b, Baul, Minn... ...+] 187% |Carl Lundquist... ----.- 2 
Sc seeee st asvereee+.-|MoKenzle, Tenn......) 198% Roy N. Baker... .--++ 45 
Sie ttales Riley B? FMonigomery.. 
APN phir ssi 6 Lexington, Ky oA ss uel } 5 uthe Be 50 
Biblical Sem. of a Y. (C. INA Wx silat reer McKee.........- + 
ingham, Ala:.... 1 Guy E.Snavely.....-.- 
Bisho Se ; om ossslaes|Marahall, Tex. .... 0. 1 Milton K. Curry, J 2 a 
Black Hills Teachers ic. Me Fea R S FH 
Black Mountain (C.). eee ana m 
Piepints. oe feo... (Ontlinyilles DM: sc. a. b P. § : 7. 
Bloomfield (C.)..........-- at Pe Roos, (MC: ¢ . 
Blue Mountain GW earicges Mi Laween sour ones 247 = 
Bluefield State (C.) a oe Stephen Wright........ aS = 
Bufiton (C.)..... Ohio. ate 900 |Lloyd L. Ramsever..... Ge 
Bob Jones U i rhe 19: Bob Jones, JF s.0-s e 2 
Boston (C.)...... Joseph R. Maxwell. 5 = 
Boston Conse’ (C.).. Masa 2S. fate 18 ‘Albert ‘eB. (Dir)... po as 
Boston Occu; ap. The Therapy (C,)...../Boston, Mass........ Marjorie Greene..... ase 
Boston Un. (C., M.)...... ....|Boston, Mass........ Te 
Sore Greed C it ot Comm (C)\Bowine Green, Ky... 36 
ng Green Coll. 0: 5 mots 
Bowing Green St. eS ASS oy “G). Powlne ates Ohio. . +H Ralph W. McDonaid. - . sae 
Bradford Durfee Tec nst, al ver, Mass.....| 1898 |Leslie B. Coombs....... 
BrAdlovoUM. KO.) vcs ware cree es Peoria: /T se so khars ow 1 Harold P. Rhodes. ..... He 
a Ea ae ana Wipers. Bia: 31 
Ses hay. o.oo ss «| OWENSDOLO, KY.. o0o.s Mother Ambrose Martin 30 
Mitet ys eae... ORK Clty, lows... <5 Sister Mary Matilda.... 32 
Bridgeport, Un. ot (C.). yice i ome James H. Halsey....... 1 ne 
Bridgewater (C,).........5--00e eo Warren Bowman,....... ace 
Brigham Young Un. (C.).,...... PAN .52s)ers.e ttn Ernest Wilkinson....... 
Mrgokivn (C.), oi... -..---s---|Brooklyn, N. Y...... Harry D. Gideonse..... 929 
Brooklyn Law Sch. (C.)......... ' Pty ey eh Charles Lockwood...... 536 19 
LAO) 0 a ee I Barnaby Keeney....... 492 
i De se 879 @) 5 
125 
147 
32 
aes ee 1,392 
LG) oli oars «| 19 Save on 18 
(C)).. 2.0.5... (Indianapolis; Ind. ..:.. Maurice O. Ross. aes 204 
Caldwell Coll. for Women. ...... eh ee akigt 1 Sister M. Marguerite... . 220 37 
Calif. Bapt. Theo. Sem. (C.) ina; Calif. os. 19: Donald W. Cole........ 22 
Calif. Coll. of Arts and Crafts (C.)|Oakland, Calif, |.) ! 45 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. (part_C. is a6 Pasadena, Calif. -| 18 Lee DuBridge.......... _ 360 
Calif. Sch. of Fine Arts (C.).....}San Francisco, Calif.. Gurdon W: gods @Dir.).. 5% 1 24 
Calif. State Poly (C.)........... San Luis Obispo, Calif, Julian McPhee......... 212 
Micenrormia, On, OL(C0., Mi). cc celics cud Cacseweresaeas 1868 |Robert G. Sproul....... 5,506 
Berkeley Campus............ Berkeley, Calif....... Clark Kerr BSS acon ,045 
Los Angeles Campus (M.)..... Los Angeles, Calif... . R. B. Allen (Chan.)..... 1,898 
PERCU SOREN D URES (1D). oioi6. nt ciF1070-5 | 05 cae a, 0180's eee ee ala amMlp Otapabeverell nue eine games Gta Cpe ee ennai 6,458] 1,626 
MRL REL CRC Pre ays 05 fa leeds oe es tie Grand Ra ans Mich.. William Spoelhof....... 540 65 
Calyin Coolidge (C.)............ Boston, } fidetiealertis 1 Margaret Bauer tage 5 600 63 
Calvin Seminary............... John H. Kromminga.... 17 11 
MOPS AIREREATY c's, 4.66, 0.0.0 9 siapeie suse Buffalo, -NwiY oo. ces ae 1 Philip Dobson 44 100 
Capital Un. (C.)...............]/Columbus, Ohio...... 8 96 
Cardinal Stritch (W.)........... Mahia we 30 
PTL en ) DAN certo, 90! 91 
t. of Tech. oe eee itsburgh, Pa....... 19 385 
40 le(W.)| Pittsburgh, Pa....... 100 WF, LeClair ean 60 
i) ; uk . Rta Robert b- Steele 47 
Carroll (C.)... e oleiakersqns av te.eis 6 (ACIONS, IMLGD teres fava a's ee Vv. sicusnsh: 52 
Carson-Newman (C, » Hi aie D. Harley Fite 53 
Garthage (C:)............ 5 » Til. seq d Harold H. Lentz 37 
Carver Sch. of Missions (C.) > ce Emily Lansdell 15 
Cascade (C.). 00.6... eee ; : if 8 {Edison Habegger 23 
Case Inst. of Tech.............. 2; T, Keith Glennan...... 165 
Castleton Teachers (C.).*°....... : s Alden J. Carr. sae 178 16 
Serbs c. PINE Sever oe. hs a Cane Alvin R. Kepp: Hearne 


PEBURA Ten Rew Tic strewreias Gases Brooklyn; N: Yuanuesn Thomas E. Molloy 
supa iigies Providence, R. I...... ras MevVinney,. 
pales ce} iN B. J. McEntegart 
James McManus (Chan.) 
we ae vated Dale H. Moore........., 
SS nee rn, Shreveport, La 3 sti eee ee 
ener Bible ‘Inst. (C,) . eeeld, Mo.......| 1922 |Bartlett Peterson....... 
Central re: Coll. of Edu. (C.).|Ellensburg, Wash.....} 1891 |Rovert McConnell...” 
RGRUT ALE (Gai Naiw tiy-biesn ines aie sna s | ROL a LOW Braces aa) 1 G. T. Vander Lugt..... 
Central (C.) 1 Ralph L. Woodward. 
Central Mich. Coll. of Edu. (C., T.)|Mt. Pleasant, Mich.. Charles Anspach 
Central Missouri State (C., T.).,. Warrensburg, Mo.. 
Central State (C.) 


as Warren C, pone? 
Davin eraeiiesee che a ..| Wilberforce, Ohio..... Charles Wasleysc ee 


(a) Faculty of Brown Univ. teaches at Pembroke. 


(b) Davis (1905), La Jolla (1912), Mount Hamilton (Lick Observatory), Riverside (1907), S: 
Francisco (1873), and Santa Barbar 1] art 
Gay ot con a College (1944), Years given designate when each became part 


. a 


pote ot ay oa pala kee 


tanooga, “Un. of (Gey ese 
Phos EEL CW.) sikrocs ohm oe ee at 
Chicago Coll. of Osteopathy es ); 
Chicago Lutheran Theo. Sem... .. 
Chicago Medical School (C. joes 
Chicago Teachers Coll. (C.)...... 
Chicago, Un. of (C., M 

Chico State (C.) 


Christian Brothers...........:.. 
Church gt oe of Pacific... 
Cincinnati, Un. of ( M. 
HES The (Military) 


-) 
Claremont Graduate Sch. (C.) . 
Claremont Men’s A 


Cleary ’ 
Clemson Agricultural (part_C.). 
Cleveland Inst. of Music (C.).... 


SIO Gish) Sites ne seme 5 
pomere ie Rochester Div. Sch. (C.). 
OUBATE SOS abs saya Ne eos saemeals' oy 
Colleges ¢ of the Seneca: 
William Smith EW e 
*Colorado A. & M. (C 
Colorado (C.) 
Colorado Sch. of Mines Cy, pacattnes 
Colo. St. Coll. of Edu. (C., T.)... 
Colorado, Un. of (C., M.)....--- 
Columbia Bible (C.).....-..-- ane 
Columbia, (W.)), i. 2. ae ns 
Columbia Theo. eae 
Columbia Un. (C., 
Barnard (W.) 
Coll. of as (C.). 


Concord (C.) = 
Goncordia (C:).... 
Concordia Seminary 
Concordia Teachers (C.)....---- 
Concordia Teachers (C 
Concordia Theological Sem 
Connecticut (W.) 

Conn. Teachers Coll. of (C.)...-- 
*Connecticut, Un. of (C,) 
Coppin State Teachers (C.).. 


Sortta tat Inst. 
Dakota Wesieyan Un. (on 
Dallas Theo. Sem. & Grad. Sch.. 
ears oe OLG en ses- ok 


Dartmouth (M 
David Lipseomb (C.) 
Davidson........ 
Davis Elkins Cds 
Dayton, Un. of (C 
Defiance 
*Delaware State (C) 
*Delaware, Un. of (C.)....------ 
Delta State (C., T.) 

De Mazenod Scholasticate. . 


DePauw Un. (C.) 

Des Moines Still Coll. of Osteo- 
pathy & Surgery OF ) 

petroit Coll. of Law (C 

Detroit Inst. of Tech. (C 

Detroit Inst. of Musical Art (C.). 


Dillard Un. (C:) 

District of Col. Teachers (C.).... 
Doane (C.) 
Dominican 
Dominican 
Don Bosco 
Drake Un. (C.)....--+----+---- 


(a) With Hobart College. 


(pares Ae ch eee 
COPE bey) 


Chicago; Ti. or. diet 
aywood, Ill........ 
@hicagoy Tis yer. 
G@nieago, Gl... ke 
ibicazo, Tin... 222 
Chico; Gait)». Sine 
Memphis, Tenn 
Berkeley, Calif....... 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
Charleston, S. C...... 
New York, N. ¥ 
Orangeburg, S. C.. 
.|Claremont, Calif. 
..|Claremont, Calif. 
‘| Atlanta, Ga.....- 
.| Worcester, Mass. 
.| Dubuque, Iowa...... 
-|Potsdam, N. Y....... 
Ypsilanti, Mich...... 
.|Clemson, S. C........ 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 
Cedar Rapids, Towa...| 1851 
Hartsville, S.C... 1908 
Waterville, Me. 1813 
Rochester, N. ae opeparad 1817 
Hamilton, N. Y...... 1819 
Geneva, N. Y...... 1822 
.|Geneva, N. Y.. 1908 
Fort Collins, Colo. 1870 
Colo. Spgs., Colo..... 1874 
Golden, Colo........- 1874 
Greeley, Colo..... 1890 
Boulder, Colo... 1877 
Columbia, S. C. 1923 
Columbia, S. C 1854 
SWpecatur, Ga. vot. loans cde 
New York, N. Y 1754 
New York N. Y. 1889 
New York; N. ¥.... os 1829 
.|New York, N. Y. 1754 
.|New York, N. Y. 1898 
New York, N. Y. 1888 
Athens, W. Va.. 1875 
Moorehead, Minn. | 1891 
St. Louis, Mo....... 1839 
River Forest, yt ae 1864 
Seward, Nebr........ 1894 
Springfield, Til.. 1846 
New London, Gonn.. 1911 
New Britain, Conn. 1849 
Storrs, Conn.=......- 1881 
.|Baltimore, Md....... 1900 
Spartanburg, S. C.. 1890 
New York, N. Y. 1859 
Mt. Vernon, Towa. 1853 
Ithaca, N. Y.......-- 1865 
.}Omaha, Nebr. | 1878 
Chester, Pa.. - 1867 
Canton, Mo.. 1853 
Milton, Mass. 1879 
Philadelphia, Pa.. | 1924 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 1885 
.| Dallas, hex ease 1924 
Dallas, Tex.........- | 1956 
..|Blair, Nebr.....-.- 1884 
../Danbury, Conn......| 1904 
..|Hanover, N. Hamp.. 1770 
me Nashville, Zen oka. | 1891 
.| Davidson, N. C ., 1836 
Elkins, W. Va.. 1904 
Dayton, Ohio....... 1850 
Defiance, Ohio..... | 1850 
Dover, Del....--. ..| 1891 
Newark, Del.......-- 1833 
Cleveland, Miss. 1925 
San Antonio, Texas 1903 
Granville, Ohio..... 1831 
Denver, Colo,......-| 1864 
Chicago, Ill.....-.... | 1898 
Greencastle, Ind...... | 1837 
Des Moines, Iowa... .| 1898 
Detroit, Mich. | 1891 
Detroit, Mich. | 1891 
Detroit, Mich. . | 1914 
Detroit, Mich. | 1877 
Carlisle, Pa. 1773 
New Orleans, La.....| 1935 
Washington, D. C....| 1955 
Crete, Nebr. Be haw beth 
San Rafael, iGaliteer. 1890 
Racine, AA ee 1935 
Newton, N. J....-:-- 1938 
Des Moines, Iowa. 1881 


te eee Cook (Dean).. 
L, Kimpton (Chan.) 
Glenn Kendall........- 
Brother Thomas,,.....- 
S$. Johnson (Dean) 


Buell Gallagher . 
Rev. H. V. Manning. . 

Geo. Benson (Provost) . 
George Benson......... 
James P. Brawley 
Howard Jefferson.....-.. 
Sister Mary Graham... . 
William G. Van Note... 
Owen J. Cleary 
R, F. Poole. og: .. =:5 nae 
Frank E. Taplin Rate 
Howell H. Brooks 


Wilbur E. Sandel 
Everett N. Case.. 


Horace N. Hubbs, act... 
Horace N. Hubbs, act 
William E. Morgan. 
Louis T. Benezet. . 
John Vanderwilt. . 
William R. Roma: 
Ward Darley. 
G. Allen Fleece. 
R. Wright Spe 
.|J. McDowell PRichards., 
Grayson Kirk.......... 
Mrs. M. C. McIntosh. . 
£. E. Leuallen (Dean). 
L.H. ‘Chamberlain (Dean) 
K. D. Johnson (Dean) . 
Hollis L. Caswell 
Virgil H. Stewart 
Joseph Knutson 
Alfred Fuerbringer...... 
Martin Koehneke 
Pp, A. Zimmerman 
Walter Baepier 
Rosemary Park... 
Herbert D. Welte . 
Albert Jorgensen 
Miles Connor 


Elford C. Morgan, a 
Edwin S. Burdell 
Russell D. Cole 
Deane Malott 
Carl M. Reinert 
Sankey L. Blanton 
Fred Helsabeck........ 
Donald W. Miller 
Efrem Zimbalist (Dir.). 
Matthew D. Smith 
John F. Walvoord 
¥. Kenneth Brasted.... 
Richard E. Morton.... 
Ruth A. Haas 
John S. Dickey 
Athens C. Pullias 
John R. Cunningham... 
David K. Allen 
Andrew Seebold 
Ralph Peters, act 
Jerome H. Holland 
John A. Perkins 
William M, Kethley 
gs Quinlivan (Rector). 
Blair Knapp 
Chester Alter than.) aha 
Comerford O'Malley... . 
Russell J. Humbert 


Edwin F. Peters 
John J. Danhof. 
Duval J. Terpeney, ‘act... 
W. D. Boughton 
Celestin Steiner 
William W. Edel 
A, W. Dent 
Walter E. Hager..... 
Donald M. Typer 
Sister M. Patrick 
Sister M. Rosita 
Joseph M. Stella 
Henry G. Harmon. 


Governing Official 


517 
Stu- ‘each 
dents | ers 
2,520 80 
4 37 
17 
30 
33 
49 
60 
50 
60 
10 
425 
6,343, 776 
300 
439) 28 
394| 131 
350) 45 
800) 45 
790) 73 
450 59 
1,218) 98 
48 14 
3,305) 211 
85 50 
850 60 
246) 27 
1,118 80 
1 14 
1,312 109 
724 76 
240|- (a) 
4,550) 305 
1,08. 85 
1,0 105 
2,750 140 
10,975) 967 
432 25 
522 37 
239 10 
31,624) 2,683 
+26 161 
35 23 
2,400 282 
361 62 
3,761 155 
1,17 56 
1,354 84 
924 50 
664) 56 
414 30 
306 16 
850 102 
1,247) 148 
8,044 852 
300 15 
324 44 
1,334 158 
700) 65 
10,099| 1,448 
764 415 
64 8 
325 29 
125 15 
129 40 
328 24 
292) 15 
200 22 
257) 28 
487 63 
2,955) 351 
847 57 
864 62 
528 42 
2,855 265 
310 26 
231 33 
1,986 242 
488 49 
72 9 
1,327) 112 
4,450 362 
7,418 301 
1,972 153 
234 47 
316! 20 
1,031 60 
100 40 
5,267 555 
891 79 
842 61 
903 105 
329) 28 
396 54 
117 20 
72 12 
2,799 200 


518 


Muke Un. (C.). wesw ee eee 
Dunbarton, of Holy Cross (W.). 

Duquesne Un. (C.)......-..---> 
D*Youville (W.).ccveencesccr eae 
JOSS (Op Eee eee ee 
East Carolina (C., T,).........- 
East Central State com 0 
East Tennessee State (Cc. ences 
East Texas Baptist (C.)......... 
East Texas St. Teach. (C.) aes 
Eastern Baptist (C.)...........- 
Eastern Illinois State (C., T.) 
Hastern Kentucky State (C.) . 
Hastern Mennonite (C.). 
Eastern Pah Ea ow (C.). 

East'n Mont. Coll. of Edu 
Eastern Nazarene (C.)..........- 
Eastern New Mexico Un. (C.)... 
Fastern Pilgrim (C.)............ 
Eastern Ore. Coll. of Edu. (C., T.) 
East’n Wash. Coll. of Edu. {C2 

Edgewood of the Sacred Hea Ww) 
Elizabeth City A oeeh RO: 
a Cae (C 


CW.) 
Emmanuel ent (CR aes 
Emory and hook, ( 
Emory Un. (C., M.) 
Emporia, Coll. “ot (CER oes Sas 
Episcopal ” aoe ic AG sripedeh alii 
Erskine (C re 
Eureka (S) : 2a 
Evangelical Ene Sem. (C 
Evansville (C.)........ 
Fairfield Un. ipare C.). 
Fairleigh Dick neon (C)) 
Fairmont State ( sas r 
Faith Theo. ane Sey: a. een 
Farmington St. Teach. (C.)...... 


Fayetteville St. Teach. (C.)...... Fayetteville, N. C.... James W. Seabrook. . 

UOTE (Les hUS” Ae i i a Cleveland, Ohio...... G. Brooks Ernest....... 

Ferris Institute (C.). : Victor F. Spathelf...... 
PMU E re lanes cis 's,e.r 8,200 ,0 dw Roland De Marco...... 

Findlay (C.)...................|Findlay, Ohio........]| 1882 [H. Clifford Fox........ 

Fisk Un, (C. Cuba a edi NOAM V ING. enn cick ae 

Flora Macdonald Ww. See ha Red Springs, N. C.... ‘ 

*Florida A, & M. (C.)..,....|/Tallahassee, Fla... ... George Gore, Jr........ 

Florida Nor. & fa XC. Roa canal St. Augustine, Fla... . Royal Puryear......... 

Florida Southern (C.)........... Lakeland, Fla........ Ludd M. Spivey........ 


Florida State Un. Ac) <P achowita (ete 
*Florida, Un. of (C.)............ 
Fordham Un. (part. 6 Dpehrie en isus is 
Fort Hays Kan. St. (C.) Aas 
*¥Fort Valley State (C.)......... 
Fort Wayne Bible (C.).... 
Franklin (C.) 
Franklin Sed Marshall. 
Franklin Un. (C.) 
Fresno State (C. 
Friends Un, (C.) 
Fuller Theo. Sain. (GC. 
Furman Un, (C.)...... 
Gallaudet (C.).......... 
Gammon Theo. Sem. (C,).. 
peanon 


General Theo. Sem 
Geneva (C.)...... 
George Fox (C.).. 

George Peabody (C., 
George Washington Un. 
pokes pois as 


acon M). 


dc ae 
Golden Gate Bap 
Golden Gate (C) 
Gonzaga Un. (C.) : 
Good Counsel (Ww) Se 
Gordon (C 


ouchen c GW) 
Grace (C.) 


. Emporia, Kan. 


oe RETA ats, So Bot J. 
.. |EureKa, Ill. . a 
‘ (Naperville, Til... 


. |Rutherford, N. 
:|Fairmont, W. V 


.|Fort Wayne, Ind..... A. Witm 


.. |Lancaster, Pa........ 
. .|Columbus, Ohio. 

. |Fresno, Calif 
.|Wichita, Kan 
. |Pasadena, Calif 
- |Greenville, S. C 


. |Atlanta, G 


- |Chicago, Ill. . 
. Georgetown, Ky 


Fi ‘ORAS; Ber 


‘ Lakewood, | 


J Goshen, ‘Ind. 
; Baltimore, Md. 


Rarereh aks Abraham Neuman 
James F. Findlay 
Gaylord Couchman 


Allentown, Pa........ 
La Grande, Ore...... 
Cheney, Wash....... 
Madison, Wis........ 
a a epee City, N.C... 

eoinabe tre Bao 


Sis Sup. 

Floyd nboaee 

Foye G. aber eras ares 
Goodrich White. .... 
Luther E. “ahanae os 
Charles Taylor, Ir.. 
Mauldin Lesesne 

Tra W. Langston 

Paul H. Eller. 5 


Boston 

Berrien geo Mich... 
Emory, Va 

‘Emory Univ., Ga.. 


Cambridge, Mass. . 


Evansville, In 
Fairfield, Conn 
John W. Pence.......-. 
Allan A. MacRae. . 


Philadelphia, Pa. . ae 
Ermo H. Scott.....-.-. 


Farmington, Me ee ; 


Tallahassee, Fla...... 
Gainesville, Fla...... 
Bronx, N. ¥ 


ap 8. gee oe Si eae 
J. Wayne 
Cepylsaie J. McGinley... 
Cc. OU ROR ee ke 
Gomelins ieee 


Fort Valley, Ga eas 
Finrold Ww. r Richardson . : 
William Hall........... 
Joseph Frasch (Dir.).... 
Arnold E. Joyal........ 
Lloyd S. Cressman,..... 
Edward J. Carnell...... 
John L. Plyler 

Leonard Elstad 

Harry Richardson 
Wilfrid J. Nash... 
Dwight E. Loder 
Vayne A. Lowry 

Guy R. Cowing. 
Lawrence Rose (Dé 

Dr. Edwin C. Clarke.. 


Franklin, Ind 


Washington, D 


Erie, Pa.. 
Evanston, 

. Madison, S 

Flint, Mich. 
New York, N.Y 
Beaver Falls, Pa 
Newberg, Ore........ 
Nashville, Tenn...... 
Washington, D.C. 


H. Leo Eddleman...... 
Edward B. Bunn....... 
Paul Weber, act........ 
Edgar R. Pund......... 
Henry K. Stanford... .. 
Zach 8. Henderson... .. 
Omer C. Aderhold...... 
Mother Marie Anna. ... 
Willard 8. Paul. .5 ..45 
Harry B. Heflin........ 
Royce 8S, Pitkin........ 
Harold K. Graves 
Nagel T. ae 


.|Washington, D. C.... 
Athens, Ga........., 


, Me Francis L. Bailey 
Paul Mininger,........ 
Otto F. Kraushaar.... .. 
Alva J. McClain... ..°. 


Winona Lake, Ind. || 


— os =. _— 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Location 


Omaha, Nebr.......- Jose} 
Gram See ae ae: Grambling, La....... Rain woe Tae ahs 78 
Grand Canyon (C.)...-..)...... Phoenix, Ariz. ....... mmons..... 396 26° 
Grand RapidsBapt.Theo-Sem. (C.)|Grand Rapids, Mich. .| 1941 |J. Edward Hakes....... 5 14 
Great Falls, Coll. of (C.)........ Great Falls, Mont... .| 1932 |J. J. Donovan.......... 35 
Greensboro (C.)..........-2..+-- Ww. Ce. MItROL 2 late 
Ginesn ville (Ci) ice. cre Ferner te Gee ee se 
Priel (OV... eke sees oj eg ae ee eee ae 
COVE Clty AG) \h< ceca sac et Pa ae. ‘ eke Pir oe 
Guilford (C.). 211 11.2.21111 25. |Guiltord Coll., N.C... A. Milner.......- 678 3 
aaa ouphas oe ct T (St peter, Minn. .....| 1862 .|Edgar M. Carlson... ... Pi 
ahnemann Medica y 27° °'lPhitadelphia, Pa...._| 1848 |Watson Malone........ 
Sarmilton’.....-.-.. : 5 : oO NGlinton, N. ¥......._| 1812 |Robert W. McEwen. ... + 
Hamline Un. (C.).......0.....- eae 105 
ae teUaen ane: “ij |Bampden-Syaney, Va.| 1778 [Joseph C. Robert. =... 
‘ampton Institute (C.).........|Hampton, Va........| 1868 |Alonzo G. Moron....... 
Hanover (C.)........ ines ate Fi ., oMOe! 105 
Hardin-Simmons Un. (C.)......- 95 
Hard (1 OR Fann ae ew sent oer 55 
Harris Teachers (C.)........ 
Hartford Seminary Fund (G.)....|Hartford’ Conn. .... | 1834 |Russell H. Stafford... 32 
Hartt Goll. of Music (C.)........|Hartford’ Conn... ...| 1920 |Moshe Paranoy (Dir.).. . 23 
Hartwick (C.) ..4..<..+....---- -JOneonta, N.Y... 200% 43 
Harvard Un. (part C., M.)......|Cambridge, Mass..... 3,068 
Hastings (C.)...... eh .|Hastings, Nebr....... rolch. eee ‘ 
Aeon ae. Haverford, Pac: ... 4833" |ueh Bortong.onG ee 63 
*Hawali, Un. of (C.)....--..-+-- aan aul S. Bachman....... 412 
Hebrew. Union ....22226..+-t00- i ieee ae ; ae 127 22 
Heidelberg (C.)......----+.+-45 Ohio..........| 1850 |Terry Wickham........ 54 
Henderson St. Teach. (C.)....... ‘**] 1929 [Depew McBrien (Dean). 62 
wend oe e5 ea esceesvsess.. JConway, Ark........| 1884 |Matt L, Ellis.......... 40 
0: Dh acteiate su ersieassiane <isielsls SOIR Cam min Dennis H. Cooke....... 49 
Hillsdale (C.)...-..-----+++-++> Pek, OCG ieee a J. Donald Phillips...... 45 
Hillyer (C.)..........-.-----+-+-+|Hartford, Conn......| 1879 jAlan S. Wilson.....,.. +» 231 
Thal Spain CO) 3 sey cence aera Hiram, Ohio......... Bs 51 pe ae 45 
155 Erg kG aigas mice cane Hempstead, N. Y..... John C. Adams. .« 270 
Hollins | iB e Seca Hollins Coll., Va..... John R. Everett... 61 
Holy Cross, Coll. of the......-... Worcester, Mass.....- William A. Donagh 119 
Holy Family (W.).....---.-...- WAS ta Sister M. Brideen. . 12 
Holy Names, : Sister Imelda Maria... . 50 
Holy Names (W.)...--..--+-+++ : ‘ Sister Marian Raphael. . 30 
EGG. CW cs cs ome wes ce eteun Sexe ne . Andrew G. Truxal...... 57 
Ope (Cia, ames teas lee ores a : ; Irwin J. Lubbers....... 62 
Houghton (C.).........+- 5 N. ; Stephen W. Paine...... 46 
Houston, Un. of (C.) . ari A. DE ABIuees wig eae 373 
Howard (C.)....... Harwell G. Davis....... 79 
Howard Payne (C.)............-|Brownwood, Tex.....}-1889 |Guy D. Newman... .... 60 
Howard Un. (C.)... 5 nae 473 
Humboldt State (C. 2 Ser Sh Baer Yornelius Siemens...... 84 
Frunter (C.).. 2. oe ere ee Sa ee EH ae eis 474 
Huntingdon (C.).....-.-+---+:. acts ; Searcy..... mits 6 46 
Huntington (C.)....-..--.++-5: ......| 1897 |Elmer Becker........-- 23 
Huron (C.)......--------+-:+-+--|Huron, 5. | eh Teele onehe z 30 
Wuston-Tillotson (C.).....-.-..- y De ae aS g J. J. SCADLOOK: .cctele as 40 
Idaho, Coll. of (C.)....-.-.-.-..]Caldwell, Idaho...... ‘Tom E. Shearer........ 48 
Idaho State (C.).....--+--+--:: lec Carl MecIntosh......... 151 
*Idaho, Un. of (C.).....-.-+-++- GSO... o> D. R. Theophilus......- 225 
Tliff Sch. of Theol. (C.).....----- (1) fit eee es Harold F. Carr........- 17 
Illinois (C.). 6. ce ee sees L. Vernon Caine... . 30 
Tilinois Coll. of Chiropody (C.)... ME Sere i clat Harold E. Wheeler... .. 30 
Tllinois Coll. of Optometry (C.).../Chicago, Ill.....-.... Eugene W. Strawn..... 25 
Tilinois Inst. of Technology (C.).. . J. T. Rettaliata........ 167 
Tilinois St. Nor. Un. (C.)..-..---]Normal, Il... .. Arthur Larsen, act..... 251 
Illinois Wesleyan Un. (C.)..--.-- Merrill J. Holmes.... -- 75 
xiinols, Un. of (C. Md... :....|Urbana, Ika aes...) RBOS oa on ee Lourdes. 3,708 
Immaculata (W.)..-.---5-s656 0: . , 5 
Immaculate Conception Sem... . Darlington, N. pr * i Gyo ee 25 
Immaculate Heart (W.)....- Los Angeles, rr i . "Phecla;nteenes 77 
Incarnate Word (W.)... 5 fonio; Vex... .. 72 
Indiana Central (C.)... 5 PToynd: BSCR vec aa emia 35 
Indiana St. Teach. (C.) .|Terre Haute, I ; iedt..... 130 
Indiana Technical (C.). .|Fort Wayne, Ind thi . Keene..... 60 
Indiana Un. (C., M.).. _..|Bloomington, Ind... . = Wells’. st 2,182 
Institute for Adv. Study (C.) (a) . met E 125] » 39 
RAE ace INES, (oeeabln pehens 104 
*Iowa State (C.) 1,500 
Towa State Teach. (C.).......--- 246 
Iowa, State Un. of (C.,M.)....-. 607 
Jowa Wesleyan (C.)...-.------ i 28 
Tthaea (Cs Bic cfs avecsce ess = 84 
Jackson (C.)....- 022-2502 se eters 53 
Jacksonville (C.)....---+eeseee 17 
Jamestown (C.)...-------se sees a r ee es | 33 
Jarvis Christian (C.)-....-+-+-- 8, TeX. 5 5: - Cleo W. Blackburn..... 29 
Jefferson Medical (part C.)...... iladelphia, Pa...... James L. Kauffman... -- 501 
Jewish Theo. Sem. of Amer. (C.). ONG Yams L. Finkelstein (Chan.)... 53 
John Brown Un. (C.)..----.-++> a John E. Brown, Jr...... 38 
John Carroll Un..........---:--|Cleveland, Obio......) Fa00 |f. ut Mattison (Dir.). 161 
John Herron Art Inst. (C.)..-... 1 8 
John Marshall Law Sch. (C.).... Chicago, Ill... 29 
Johns Hopkins Un. (part C., M.).. Baltmiore, Md 1,225 
Johnson Bible (C.)....,.-.-+-+-- Kimberlin Hts., R / 9 
Jonnson C. Smith Un. (C.)....--.|Charlotte, N. Cente I Siency Scipio 43 
Johnson Teachers (C:)......-+:- Vio cies nae } tle 13 
Judson (W.).. 2... sae eevee PALARN Bh cen, ace dle Hitec 28 
Juilliard Sch. of Music (C.) ‘|New York, N. Y....-| 1906 RAN levees 150 
Juniata (C.).. 6.1... eee: Huntingdon, Pa...... 48 
Kalamazoo (C.) Kalamazoo, Mich.... 48 
Kansas City Coll. of Osteop. (C Kansas City, Mo..... : ; 75 
Kansas City, U: Kansas City, Mo..... : arse 270 
*Kansas State Manhattan, Kan..... <inhee 450 
Seer State Teachers (C.)....-- Emporia, Kan........ «King iy ei eerereens 151 
‘ansas State Teachers (C.)......| Pittsburg, Kan.......| 1903 |Rees H. Hughes....-.... 189 


(a) Post-doctoral research. 


-|LaGrany EW Ate 
e, Ohio. 


les POOLE Bethlehem, Pa. Sie 


nit! igo es nec nee eee ‘Saker, ee .++++| 1870 |Robert T. Harris. ...... 
Bremanmae wtoyne (C.) cg... . ee te eee Syracuse, N. Y.......| 1946 |Robert F. Grewen...... 
mic ts Mein 3 pa Memphia penn ......| 1870 |Hollis F. Priee......... 
wt MOU iets a thcesie es Neasts. = ckory? NOs. 35 
UB pad Hiyne ( ; " wa PR reste Cambridge, Mass.... . 
qe” i BTISG a. teens eis oa Longview, Tex....... R. G. MES. 
--|Portland, Ore........ 5 . 
5 Vine 3 Lockport, Il Re cai tagees 
tee iO See affney, S.C. 
a Lincoln Memotial Un. (C.) Harrogate, Tenn ta Robert L. Kincaid.. 
*Lincoln Un. (C.) Jefferson ito ES Sherman Scruggs....... 
Lincoln Un (C.) Lincoln Un., ....| 1854 |Horace M. Bond....... 
Ta Lindenwood (W ..]St. Charles, Mo. Src, . Me 
LO EGS. ee a MeMinnville; Ore. ..| 1856 |Harry L. Dillin. 
ait! (CEE (op ING iat a J. Trent 


Dong Beach St. (C.)......5..... 
one Tsland ae UCAS aie ager 


Richard 1. Peterson... 


Re NAS an aa aS NS Aa 
Feito Heights (W -|Loretto, Colo. ....... 

vot Coll, of Optometry fC; .)....]Los Angeles, Calif. ... 

Los Angeles Cons. of Music (C.)..|Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sister Frances Marie... . 
Vierling Kersey........ 
Morris H,. Ruger SNS 


Angeles Pacific (C.)......... Los Angeles, Calif... . Robert J. Cox. . 

oe Ragetes State (C (C.). Los Angeles, Calif. ... Howard 8. Moelionslds. 
mg) Los Angeles St. Gall. of Applied 
mil | Arts oe ee (CB Tae aie ae Los Angeles, Calif. 


Matis it CC® a Pineville, La ‘2. | 1906 F Guinn. fees 


ht Louisiana Poiy, Inst. (C.). Bi Bruston, ws ie er g eels anes 
: 11 *Louisiana St. Un. (C., M.).. -|Baton Rouge, La..... Troy H. Middleton yard 
53 Louisville Presby. Theo. Sem... Louisville, Ky... ....+ Frank Caldwell cae 


imu Louisville, Un. of (C., M.).......|/Louisville, Ky........ Philip G. Davidson. 
wat Lowell Tech, Inst, (C Lowell, Mass. es Martin J. Lydon 


EB Yeoh sia. o's alive ehaug weasels Baltimore, Md, et Rev. Vincent Beatty... a 
qu! Loyola Un. (part C.). ......{Los Angeles, Calif. ||; Charles Casassa........ 
Ngan 6) (OS Sas rr a Ohitago, Dis, doe oes James F, Maguire...... 


Stritch Sch. of paemcine sec tg 


West Baden .-|W. Baden Spgs., Ind.. sohn McGrail. i.e aah 
Loyola Un, (C New Orleans, La..... W. Patrick Donnelly.. 
Luther (C.) 7 Decorah, Iowa J. Wilhelm Ylvisaker,.. . 
Luther Theo. Ser St. Paul, Minna Alvin N. Rogness...... 
Lutheran Theo. Sem. © ) = Gettysburg, Pa 5c 2 Harry Baughman 
Lutheran Theo. Sem. : Philadelphia, Henry H. Bagger 
‘rogtfiy sll tet a CO) ae 


“a Williamsport, Pa D. Frederick Wertz 
oR UTE (GS) ce wee es Lynchburg, Va... Orville W. Wake....,.. 
Uyndon Teachers (C.)........... Lyndon Center, a! Arthur B, Elliott....... 
DhAGaeBter (Oy. de ke eles St. Paul, Minn. Charles. J. Turck. ...... 
MacMurray es RacoMten Paris Rat Jacksonville, Ti. Louis Norris 


Madison (C.) oasis elo. [I AOIBOL: Coil., Tenn rt A. Jasperson 
RAISON Jie culo lecs ssh... Harrisonburg, ‘Viasske G. Tyler Miller 
Wer Gtisnii (8 61 Livonia, Mich........ Sister Mary Assumpta. 
Maine Maritime “ene .|Castine, Me...., 5.4. W. Warick Pepts aa 
*Maine, Un. of (C.). shehwrate » f OLONO;. MUG. thinset ane A. Hauck. 
Malone (C.) 


reCueerar ote Byron L. Osborne. . 
Manchester (C.) : 


Vernon F, Schwalm 
Manhattan Bible (C.)........... Manhattan, Kan.... Wilford F. Lown. . 
WEAMN ACC 8 oie. yes ik erwin e =. ANEW. Y oFls No Yieeige | Bro. Augustine Phil 
Manhattan Sch. of Music (C.)...|New York, N.Y..... Janet Schenck (Dir 
Manhattanville Coll. of the Sacred 


er a Eleanor M. O'Byrne, . 

Pivaaire dint Shiusle scale teen cea | ECAR DOM, Tide koe ¢ Francis Reine.......... 

nen: ‘SC a ee am Bees Mi et Pane 
fotos aks es, yt r 

Marietta (C.) y OhlO.. 4 5.8 rit 
Marion (C.)...,.............../Marion, Ind. ,.). 21." 
Marlboro (C.) , . 
Marquette Ur } 
Marshall (C.). 


Milwaukee, Wis... .._| 1881 |B. J. O'Donnell.) 7 '** 


Huntington, W. Va...| 1 epi eats 
Martin Luther (C., T New Ulm,’ Minn......| 1884 |G: L. Schweppesn. | 
Mary Allen(@:).:..:2..0.... 00, Crockett,’ Tex : 


SMChicngomINs. ores John F. Ee ee (Dean). 


La 


lod 


RSVVARESSIASHRAS 


L all 


Beseeseanve 


gugeyerpeyys 


47 
56 


Governing Official 
Charles age McKenzie... 


Arthur K. Tyson....... 
J. M. McGlinchey (Rec.) 
Sister Baptist Maceiwane 
Sister M. Honora....... 


Mary Baldwin (W.). 6-t 8 
2 peck Hardin Baylor (io ere eae Be 
Mary Immaculate Sem 


ary: = ; 
Maryland State Teach. (C.)...__|Salisbury, Md...... | 1925 |Wilbur Devilbiss. | °°... 
Maryland State Teach: (C.)..... son, Md . Hawkins. ..... 
*Maryland, Un. of (C., M.)..... PE: 0. : Biking. oe 
oop De State. (Cltcinte conn Md... ; See 


Mary wood CW oa eee eres PS thee - Be eink 
Mason, Music, Fine Arts (C.).... mee Jus 
Mass. Coll. of ‘Optometry ICO eee 3........| 1894 |Joseph Montminy...... 
Mass. Coll. of Pharmacy (C.).... Gee - BOSt visisi. apne 
*Mass. Inst. of Tech. (C,)....... 
Mass. Maritime Academy....... 
Mass. School of Art (C.)........ 
Massachusetts St. Teach. a5 
Massachusetts St. Teach. 
Massachusetts St. Teach. 
Massachusetts St. Teach. 
Massachusetts St. Teach. 
Massachusetts St. Teach. 
Massachusetts St. Teach. 
Massachusetts St. Pees 
Massachusetts St. Tea 

*Massachusetts, Un. of ‘C. Dig 
McCormick as: Sem. (C.) 


Ralph F. Weston. . 
Martin O'Connor. 


> 


Caaeanases 


(C.) 

Medical ah Aare (Cae re ag ; 
Meharry Medical (C.)...........|Nashville, Tenn...... » Wet. 2.52 cree 
ee State (C:)............}/Memphis, Tenn.,.... . Millard Smith....... 
Mercer-Un.. {(C3)i..c.c6 nso nane oe OH GBngr oe «Ihe George B. Connell...... 
ATOPY coating. Goins « Sleor?e PENGIGH Es antec 3 Sister Mary ret sic 
Mercyhurst Nis BS mee cea ies Erie, P: John M. Canna 


*Michigan PStALERCO cs Sd dine sik John A. Hannah....... 


Michigan, Un. of ©, M.). ..|Ann Arbor, Mich..... Harlan Hatcher....... 
Middle Tenn. State (Gd; ..|Murfreesboro, Tenn... |. Ms Sinilth: 2, steers 

Middlebury (C.)..-.- ..|Middlebury, Vt....... 5 . Stratton. ..-. 
Midland (C:)..... ..|Fremont, Nebr....... . Dieckman..... 
Midwestern Un. (C y om 


= ELE OD See OEE eet Cae o> 
Mills Coll: of Edu. (W., T.)...... 2S ee 
Millsaps (C.)....-.--- ee eee eee 


Homer Finger, Jr....... 


Maar (Cotes. cc ese Care 1a area Percy L. Dunn......... 
Milwaukee-Downer 2 ts sree Md i John Johnson, Jr....... 
Milwaukee Sch. of Siasnegt aaa 4 Karl O. Werwath Feed 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
..|Bemidji, Minn..... 


James L. Morrill. .~.... 
Sister Mary Gonzaga... . 
Thomas Moseley......- 


Minnesota State Tesch. (C) “"'"'lWinona, Minn....... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 


.|Dallas, Pa 


William D. McCain..... 
Ben F. Hilbun......... 
Charles Hogarth. 
Senge wees (Chan.). 


Miss. Vocational (C.).. 42 , Miss......] 1950 |J. H. White........... 
*Missouri, Un. of (C., ie NL Sotaseroe : Elmer Manis. danke waren 

Ae Curtis L. Wilson (Dean). 
M. Earle Collins.:..... 


Mo. Sch. of Mines & Met. - 
_ Missouri Valley (C.)...-. Marshall, INGGr tous 
Monmouth (C.).......-. Monmouth, Tile aloes 3 |Robert We Gibsonn ccs 
Montana Sch. of Mines (C HeMINLONG....ota 3 JR eVan: Pelt. cere 
Roland R. Renne...... 


*Montana State (C.)..... ..|Bozeman, Mont...... 
Montana State Un. ( Mont...... Carl McFarland........ 
Moore Inst. of Art, Sci. & Ind. ( W.)|Philadelphia, Pa....... Harold R, Rice........ 
Moravian (C.).......--+s+peeee Bethlehem, Pa....... Raymond S. Haupert... 
Morehead State (C.)............|Morehead, Ky....... 

Morgan ae (C.) ........--.--| Baltimore, Md....... 
Morningside (C.).....---.--.---|Sloux Clty, lowa..... . Richard Palmer...... 
Morris) (Coy... des. «csi ee oeinn Pe a To WR eReubDen iro ety 
Morris Brown (C.).....----.+-: 
Morris Harvey (C.)...-..-.-.+-- 
Morristown Nor. & Ind. (C.). 

Mt: Angel Seminary........-..- 
Mt. Angel Women’s........---- 
Mt. Holyoke (W.)....-00---+-+> 


Mt. Angel, Ore...... va 
So. Hadley, Mass.. 


Roswell G: Ham... . 


got 


_New Jersey State Teach. 


Mt. Marty, (wr. ankton, 8. Dak..... 
Mt. Merey | (Cp aes ee Pittsburgh, Pa... .... 


St. J aes iie-Ohio (0. Pane es Ohio. 
oseph-on-' . 
Joseph Teachers (W.)....|Buffalo, N. ee + areas 
W..). Hook 


t. St. Scholastica te 4 arte PACCMISOR, ICBM. So. : 

Mt St. ciaiee Coll. of (W se aa.’ 
Meas MONA (Cs) s-iaeaee sss. - 5 1846 OC. Braayiveays. 
IVIGHIONDENE. we ee es A . Conrad ers. . 
Multnomah Sch. of the Bible (CG) 
eeu ars 5 eat i ear} eas — teem te a ow rice 

urra; TOC.) occ ee ca | Murray, KY... 2s... c-|- 29200 Ralph Woods. ¢>cr..58 
Music, Coll. Conservatory of (C.) OID > or, 5 Walter Ss: oSananilt. nam 
Muskingum (C.).......-.----.. a ‘Robert Montgomery 
peeeauTen TRUM) Shea. ares oe ea as Nashotah, Wis....... rt S. Whi A 
oS La ORY 05 Be ee ee Springvale, Me....... Roger C. a RAFI os i 
National Agricultural........... Bucks Co., Pa........ 1896 es Work........ a 
National fo of Education (C.).. a mi : 
isville 


seeaaeeapesrese| st) 


SSRISSRaRLAELSHSRONSS 


et Ett 


Nebraska State Teach. 
Nebraska State Teach. 
Nebraska State Teach. (C. Se 
*Nebraska, Un. ( M, .{.Lin 
Nebraska Wesleyan ling (Ga. Lincoln, Nebr 
*Nevada, Un, of (C.)........... Reno, Nev........... 
gs Bedford Inst, of Textiles & 


oh. (C.) . 
New England Coll. of Pharm. {c 
New England Cons. of Music (C 
*New Hampshire, Un. of (C.)... 
New Haven St. Teachers (C.). 
New Jersey State Teach, (C.).... 
New Jersey State Teach. (C.).... 
New Jersey State Teach. (C.).... J 
New Jersey State Teach. (C.)....|N k, N. J. Eugene G. Wilkins z 
New Jersey State Teach. ye ves J Roscoe L. West. .. 
C.)....|Upper Montclair, N. J.| 1908 [m. DeAlton Partridge... 

*New Mexico ae of Agri. s 

Mech. Arts (C.)............-. State Coll., N. Mex...| 1889 |Robert B. Corbett 
New Mexico Blgitands Un. (C.)..| Las Vegas, N. 
N. Mex. Inst. of Min. & Tech. (C.)|Socorro, N. Mex 
New Mex. Military Inst.......-.. Roswell, N. Mex 
New Mexico, Un. of (C.) : .| Albuquerque, N. .| 1889 
New Mexico Western (C.)... Silver City, N. Mex... 
New Orleans Bapt. Theo. Sem. (C.)| New Orleans, La, .... 1917 
New Rochelle, Coll. of (W, New Rochelle, N. Y..| 1904 
New Sch. for Social Researc ©) New York, N. Y. d 
New York Medical a Yr are 
New York State Univ. of:....... Albany, N. Y 

Attouture (S.) hi 

Ceramics Net 


Ne ara John E. Foster 
} Boston, Mass........ 1927 y Roley. 7.00 aun 
Boston, Mass........ H 


‘Thomas onnally, 5 attains 
E. J. Workman........ 
‘Lt. Gen. H. R. “GAS (Supt.) 
'Tom L. Popejoy........ 


Hardy L. Shirley. 
Glenn G, Bartle. 


(Ge) I : Helen G. Canoyer.....: 
Industrial, erhor Relations (C.)/Ithaca, N. ¥.... |... 1945 |Martin P. Catherwood 


Maritime Coll ene St ciarens sets iv New York City... .. 1874 |Calvin T. Durgin 
Medical Center...........-...|/Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1857 |Howard W. Potter. . 
Medical Center . ; «+ + | SYTACUSG IN. Ws. ya.e os Wilfred Westerfield, act. 
Teachers Colleges (C.) .|Albany, N. ¥ ¥ Bvan R. Collins 


(CG Braokonre N 

ae ns 2 Buffalo, N. ¥ 
a i Cc.) ...|Cortland, N. 
a se ME: fata rps. ce Fredonia, N. Y 
nt v ‘iS : Seen Sse gen ERE : ; 

C Rhintsemyrcn =. ew Zz, N. William J. Hagger 
- Bt (1 OD Siege rac Oneonta, N. Y Royal F. Netser. 
“ a (C.),.......]Oswego, N. Y . 

e ge .......|Plattsburgh, ~ Ween George W. Angell. 


Frederi : 
Retanines? ©) ederick e Crane ts 


New York Un 


| Newberry, 8.C,....: 56 
.| Newton, Mass. -| 1946 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥.. 


.|Greensboro, N.C.....| 1891 |Warmoth T. Gibbs. .... 
*|Durham, N, C 3 : 
-|Chapel Hil, N Wil é 


((on)s BR Passe 
*North Dante Agric, (on = N. Dak... 1). 
N. Dak. State Nor. & Ind. (C.). .| Ellendale, N. ree 
North Dakota State Teach. (C.).. Dickinson, N. mA - BE, 

North Dakota State Teach. (C.).. enti,» (e) mg... .. a 
North Dakota State Teach. (C.).. «Dake... ed. asper Lura........... 
North Dakota State Teach, (G.).. R. Lokk ee; eR 
North Dakota, Un. ot (Oy, Man. ge W. Starcher,.. || 
North Georgia (C.). ; i : Hoag... .... 
North Texas State Denton, Tex. : - oe a : 


J.C. Matthews. . . 


nea 12,617 in institutes; does not include 14,753 in community colleges. See Junior Colleges 
page ‘ ; 


*Includes 415 in institutes; does not include 712 in community colleges. See Junior College, page 531. 


aot & 


~ Ott meyer ce et oe 


Je 


ye 


ee he 


wr tre 


Norman, Okla... -_.- 


‘JOlivet, Mich......... 
Kankak 


eo ae 
sACa se, = 


WACO, Tex. 5 onc: 
Baltimore, Md... 
Pembroke, N. C.. 


Cheyney, Pa 
Clarion, P: 


_|Edinboro, Pa. - - 


5S 


t. 5 
State Up: (C.)..-. 


Phila. Musical Acad. (C.).-. 

Phiia. Textile Inst. (C)--..----- 
Philander Smith, (C.)..-..---.-- 
Phillips Un. (C.)....---.¥------ 


Indiana, Pa... . 
Kutztown, Pa.. 


Teach. (C.).....|West 


Chicago, Ill....-.--... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Philadelphia, Pa.-..-- 


Little Rock, Ark..... 
lenid, Okla......-.-. 


Charles Armstrong... - 
Edmund C. Peters... 
i. P. Ward 5 eo eee 
Marvin E. McKee.....- 
Margaret C. Brown.. 
Robert E. Long. 
Millard G. Roberts. . . 
W. T. Purkiser... 
Frank R. Veal... 

inald Stewart (Dir.) 


Albert Fitch. . 

Harvey A. An i ol 
C. Herman Grose....... 
James H. Duckrey..... 


James G. Morgan... 
D. L. Biemesderfer. . 
Ralph E. Heiges..... 
Norman Weisenfiub.. 
Charles S. Swope. . 
Eric A. Walker 
Gaylord P. Ha 
Hugh M. Tiner.......- 
Herman H. Hegner.... 
William Mierop. : 
William E. Brandt. 

Ivor Griffith..... 

Jani Szanto.,..... 
Bertrand W. Hayward. 
M. LaFayette Harris... 
Eugenie 8S. Briggs....... 


-_ - X 
man oe 
SSgheseesy 


~ 
Py 


ExsSsayoeses 


-_ 
. 


- 
hapa 


Boose 


+ 


aeassuuednbens| "2! & 


sea 
ae 
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P= eee 
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Name 


Physicians & Surgeons, Coll. of AC ) 
Ee (Cc 

tsburgh, Un. of (C., M.)...... 
Bittepurgh-xenis Theo. Sem. («3.) 
Plymouth Teachers (C.)......... 


oo orny is Tnst. of Bklyn....... B 


Pomona (C.)..02.-- ese eee 
Portland a Sch. ot Be [CS eee 


Providence 


Puerto Rico, Poly. aye of (C.).. 
*Puerto Rico, Un, of (C. 


San Fran’ , Calif . 

ittsb sates 
Sider ag ats Sie Sa 
Plymouth, N. So Bfamp 
rooklyn, N. Y 


saa bust 


—— 
Roa. 


peered 


J. Sla 
Ronald C. Bauer.....-.. 
Jaime Benitez.......... 
R. Franklin 


110 
58 


.|San German,’ P. R.. , 
Rio Piedras, P. R.....}| 1903 


Puget Sound, Coll. of (C.)....... Tacoma, Wash....... 1888 
Mpurouerui, (Ci). tock esc e se. Lafayette, ee 5 eer Toe 1869 |Frederick Hovde....... 
Quee! ie SSE Renee Flushing, N. Y....... 1937 
(iS Byers Sea yea ee moa Charlotte, N. C...... 1857 |Edwin R. Walker....... 
oF Ol ee ee ae ea Quincy acca 860 |Julian Woods.......... 
Cy Cer bes CS i C0 i a a i Hamden, Conn....... 929 |Nils G. Sahlin.......... 
MUUETEMUNN ES) rae cl sia g, = a olaieia 5 Cambridge, Mass.... . 1879 
Randolph-Macon............... NA Vacca 830 |J. Earl Moreland....... 
Randolph-Macon Woman's...... Lynchburg, Wass -S2s 1891 
Redlands, Un. of (C.).......-+.- Redlands, Calif...... 1907 
eM eae so eave ales ae cee Portland, Ore........ 1911 
on hance ee ee Denver, Colo.....-...} 1888 
PECORARO en ocaedas. Use aie elric es "abe alee Weston, Mass........| 1927 
Rensselaer Poly. Inst.:......-... ETOM RIN oH Mivimcieimt ioteste 824 
R. Ag Coll. of Educ. “C.. SME see os Eeoeiienoe, 12S Base 1854 |William C. Gaige....... 
R. I. Coll. of Pharmacy and Allied 
RMANOCE(OL): wo. was cele ue Providence, R. I...... 1902 |Albert W. Claflin....... 
R. I. Sch. ao Design (C.). Max W. Sullivan....... 


*Rhode Island, Un. of (C.) 
Rice Institute (C.)...... 
Richmond, Un. of (C.). 


M.). ae 


Rochester, Un. of (C., 
Rockford (W.).. . 


Rockhurst spare Cau ew eee nano 
MEQOKIMONUNOD sia. ke eee ees 
Rocky Mountain (C.)..... Pec 
USOT C8 Chale SiR ne ra ne 
Roosevelt Un. (C.) d 


Rosemont (W. 
Russell Sage (W.). 
VARESE tan tita r s, vieus aot oe wen eyens 
*Rutgers Un. (C.), nae State Un. 
Sacramento State (C.).......... 
Sacred Heart (W.).............. 
Sacred Heart, Coll, of the (W.)... 
Sacred Heart, Coll. of the (W.).. 
petee Heart Dominican (W.).... 


REAP EOBG is, 2 pchalnra elsvae e's 
St. Anselm's (C.). 
St. Augustine’s (C. ye 
St. Benedict, Coll. of (W.). 
St. Benedict's (W., T.).......... 
Pt eAOMOUICU IS, ctiee elim e ie ain vss 5 
St, Bernardine of Siena (part C.) . 
(SIS CTO Y. 1 eR aria eo 
St. Bonaventure Un. (C.)........ 
St. Catherine, Coll. of (W.),.. 
St. Charles Seminary........ A 
St. Edward's see aty. Aoi Sees 


St. Francis’ GW 
St. Francis. 


St. John (W., ee ae 
St. dohn’s.. 2 oe. 
St. John's (C.). 

St. John’s Seminary 


St. John's Un.. 
St. John's Un. (C.) 
St. Joseph (W.) 

St. Joseph (W. xe 
St. Joseph, Coll. of (C.). 
St. Joseph’s,.... ae 
St. Joseph's (C.) 
St. Joseph's (W.) 


-| Providence, R. I,..... 


.| Rochester, 


.|Terre Haute, Ind.. 
.|Troy, N. Ve; 


.|Santurce, 
-| Davenport, Iowa..... 


..|Raleigh, N. C.. 
.|St. Joseph, Min 


.| St. Paul 


..|Convent Station, N. J. 
.| Joliet, Ti 


..|Loretto, Pa 
..|/Burlington, Wis 
..|Cleveland, Ohio...... 

3 eres Calif 


My ere Md. 
ie Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
t Sta eville, Ind 


Carl R. Woodward..... 
William V. H > 


George M. Medlin... ._: 
David H. Cotton, act... 
John L. Clarke. 


-| Trenton, 


oh oe 
Rio Grande, Ohio 
Ripon, Wis. mt 
Biasaak. Ni Hamp.. Sis. Adelard Marie. 
H. Sherman Oberly 
eee G, Smith 


North’ Cniit, soa 


Rochester, N. ¥Y...... 


Kansas City, Mo..... 

Lee ee Colo...... 
Billings, Mont....... 1 

Winter Park, Fla..... Hugh 

Chicago, Il 1 


ale, WY... a: 


Edward J. Sparling. . | |. 
Sister M. ee ea 
Sister M. A 
Ford L. Wilkin A 
Mother M. Chrysostom. 
eae A. Froman....... 
Lee M. McCo: 


Guy Ashley Westy. cas 
Sister M. Hilary........ 
Mother Erskine.....,. 
Mother R. A. Arsuaga. . 
Sister M. Bertrand 


Bertrand C. Dolan...... 
James A. Boyer, act.... 
Mother Peters... ....... 
Mother Clarissa Riehl.,. . 
Cuthbert MeDonald. . 
Edmund Christy . 
Wilfred T. ihe 
Brian Lhota. 


Rosemont, Pa 


Holly Spgs., Miss... . 

New Brunswick, J. 
Sacramento, Calif... 
Wichita, Kan........ 


Manchester, N. aan. 


Ferdinand, Ind. 
Atchison, Kan, 
.|Loudonville, N N.Y 
Rochester, N. Y 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa sre: 


Kenmore, ae John R. Sullivan 


Fort Wayne, Ends 22s: 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


M. 
Sister M. McGrath 
Brother Jerome 
Xavier Crowley........ 
Theophane Kalinowskl” ‘ 
ober B. Navin 


‘Thomas Riley es, 
Baldwin Erte. 

John A. Flynn......... 
Mother MoE thelredas ee 
Sister Hilda... 5.0.8 
Sister M. Schuller...... 
Rapha H. Gross...... 


Windham, gas oe 


k Peon N. 


(a) Faculty of Harvard University furnishes instruction. 


\ 


i 


fn 


cdo evga ed apn eek 


eS ee -—_ - = - 


Location 
St. Joseph’s MS Siete os Philadelphia, Pa 
St. fe Jeccemre ¢ ll. for Women.....|Brooklyn, N.Y... |... Sister Vi 
St. Lawrence Un. (C.)........... Canton, Noo.) ..2.2. rig ae hein 
St. Louis Coll. of Pharmacy and ea os | hk 
Allied Sciences (C. a OuIs, Mo... cs. O. J. Cloughly 
Sciences (C. . Louis, Mo........ Robert L. Lund 
St na G Mion: stiri. s St. Louis, Mo........ ul C. in 
re cree Ow ies omnes St. Louis, Mo ons eee Alar 
5 « * Pitse iss emoee ie 
Webster (W.) .|Webster Groves, Mo.. 
St. Martin’s. . Olympia, Wash a ios 


it. Mary of the Lake Sem 
St. Mary oftheSprings, Coll. LN ) 
St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch (W.) . 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods (W.)..... ) 


ds INES Sie oars 
St. Mary's 1 HT OSL OON GOOD St. Mary’ s TCoir., cat 
RNASE scsi soe wiv igre ei cteariels stone Notre Dame, Ind.. 
PUMA OLY Hs ©. nial < due Shiaais. cen | PAINE, MALY. KY. mee 
PINE EY 18 20 es tates tesco on= sora seta ae | WWADONS;. MINT... . oe 


St. Mary’s Dominican (W.)...... pti, = aes 
St. Mary’s Seminary............|Norwalk, Conn....... 
St. Mary’s Semi. & Un.......... at 


NESE MIAMI fee oe tasters) caters, S i Keto 
St. Meinrad Seminary.......... St. Meinrad, Ind..... 
Bia ICHROE Ses 1s lone Saco suse istenes Santa Fe, N. Mex.... 
St. Michael's Dr Pets Pe Winooski, Vt......... 
Bt INOLDGED (O2)\s.. csicwiy ys ssteenentrcy West De Pere, Wis... 
SDL ECS eae Se eae. Seale Northfield, Minn..... 
St. Patrick’s Seminary.......... Menlo Park, Calif.... 
St. Paul Bible zat (0G ise era we. F Pini eeen 2 
St. Paul Coll. of Law.........4: : PMR Se 2 
St. Paul Semimary.............. St:-Paul, Minn....... 
Resi ok BULB. «shops so wigiee ...|Washington, D. C.... 
St. Paul's Poly. Inst. (C.) . |Lawrenceville, Va.. 
St, Peter’s (part C.) : 
St. Procopius....... 
St. Rose, Coll. 


St. Thomas, Un. of (C.).........|Houston, Tex........ 
PEPE STIOGUED ce ice sec acs od bie + pb ue Latrobe, Pa......... j 

St. Xavier Coll. for Women..... Chicago, Til. .........: 

Salem fw. i tae os Ree MEE Ore eae Winston-Salem, N.C. Dale H. Gramley 

Reedy COV o)ernrcls ci anus pate stilei ce =) Salem, W. Va.......- K. Duane Hurley....... 
Salve Regina (W.)....-...--.--- Newport, R.1....... 

Sam Houston St. Teach. (C.)....|Huntsville, Tex.. i Lowm: 

San Diego Coll. for Women....:. San Diego, Calif... ... Mother CGothetion Parks. 
San Diego State (C.)............ San Diego, Calif...... Malcolm A. Love 

San Francisco Coll. for Women... .|San Francisco, Calif. . 

San Francisco State (C.).......- San Francisco, Calif... 

San Francisco Theo. Sem. (C.).../San Anselmo, Calif... 

San Francisco, 1a of (part C. yea .|San Francisco, Calif... . X, Connolly... 
San Jose State (C.)......--...-. San Jose, Calif....... John T. Wahlquist 
Santa Clara, Un. Ps Ree eure nutes ub Santa Clara, Calif... Herman J. Hauck 

Sarah Lawrence (W.).......-... Bronxville, N. ¥...... Harold Taylor... 
Savannah State (C.)........-..- a William K. Payne 

PAE AGH Ck c) sccteid oe al 2 so 3 weenie Nashville, Tenn...... Foye G. Gibson 
Scranton, Un. of (part C.). .,JSeranton, Pa... 02... 

Serippa (W.).-- 00... ses -+s- .|Claremont Cal 


Seabury-Western Theo. Sem _|Evanston, Ill. yas Alden D. Kelley... 


Seattle Pacific (C.). .|Seattle, Wash Charles H. Watson 
Seattle Un. (C.).. Seattle, Was oor 
Seton Hall Un. (C .|So. Orange, 3 
Seton Hill 2) .|Greensburg, Pa....... 
Shaw Uny-(C.).... 4.2.5.5. P iRateigh, NuiGosu..s. 
RSHGICON (Cs) ia errs ye ee ee ee om Ringwood, N. J...... 
Shepherd (C,). Fe nti Pelee Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
PSMMIHOP A Coa)iiire cis ons aie aid neue smn Mit; Carroll) Hl... «'- 
Santer iCWo) cates ews: 5 en oMe, GAT as as 
Soarilen Ac) Se ee, Te east cucree ALCON, Aken cites ce ais vei 
REPEL euCU NC ons, vuckenc a's wifee snelmhe euniefe a Memphis, Tenn...... 
Siena ionts OO eae eats Adrian, Mich........ 
RLPRINODE CWidinic. sce «2s asses Boston, Mass........ 
Simpson Bible (C.)..........-.- San Francisco, Calif... 
SIMPSON: (CO... = eae oo ere ees one Indianola, Iowa..... 
Sioux SV HAIT CC We oie fiat sarc ga, ein yete Sioux Falls, S. Dak... 
ISIAGMOLE. CW) nice vse so eee Saratoga Spgs., N. Y.. 
Smith (We) ns: eee ee ne ae Northampton, Mass. . 
So. Car., Med. Coll. of es .|Charleston, 8. C...... 
*South Carolina St. Ne Netetncecreres Orangeburg, 8. C..... 
South Carolina, Un. of.(C.)...... Columbia, S..C....... 
S. Dak. Sch. of Mines & Tech. (C.)|Rapid City, S. Dak... : 
South Dakota. St. (C,)......... Brookings, S. Dak.... John W. Headley. . 
South Dakota Un. of (C., M.)...|Vermillion, S. Dak.... FF . We 
South Texas tee ‘aingrtrn Gaver 0-0 Houston, Tex........ : 
South, Un-of the...........+.- Sewanee, Tenn....... 
Southeast ‘Missourl State Be 9 Cape Girardeau, Mo.. 
Southeastern Bapt. Theo.Sem. (C.)|Wake Forest, N.C... Sydnor L. Steadle 
Southeastern Bible (C.)......... Birmingham, Ala : Charles Seidenspinner 
Southeastern Louisiana (C.)..... . Luther H. Dyson. 
2 § Allen E. Shearer 


Southeastern State (C.)........ 
Southeastern University (C.). 
Southern Baptist Theo. Gem, ¢ 
Southern ee a. Bible wee 
Southern C Un. of (C 


Southern ean of Optometry rs Memphis, Tenn...... Ww. 
h ll. of Pharm. (C.) Atlanta, (Cn eee M. A. Chambers (Dean). 
pouibern oe Carbondale, Ill.,..... Delyte W. Morris 6,405 


Southern Illinois Un. (C.) 


Southern Methodist Un. (ORIG. . ADS AS) VOX: ogi oe ee Willis Tate 3,762 


a 


Were 


526 


Name Location 
Southern Missionary (C.)....... Collegedale, Tenn, .,- 3-15. W. waltete-.- -. ~s~ 


Southern Ore. Coll. ot Edu. (C., T.)| Ashland, Ore... 1926 |£lmo N. Stevenson..... 
Southern State (C.)...... M lia, Ark. : iph Camp. ... 2...:. 
Southern St. Teach. (C.) . .| SD: eld, S. Dak. | .| 1897 |W. W. Ludeman....... 
Soutmiers Ueah, Wort ‘ “| Baton Rouge, La..... 880 i CAME ps el rn 
Southern Utal ‘oll. 0 
Utah State Agric.) ie Bhs City, Utah..... 
poatbwest = prow! hiplo 7 ee Reason ce oe Roy Ellis... ae 
uthwest Texas each. (C.). .|San Marcos, Tex..... 2 Flowers: 2. 2s. 
Southwestern Bapt. Theo.Sem. (C.)| Fort Worth, Tex..... 908 |J. Howard ets 
Southwestern (C.)....4......--. Winfield, Kan........ C. Orville Strohl. ...... 
ees Cc. net (ey. Hehe per ee 848 | Payton N. Rhodes... 
uthwestern PCE IE SN, Yaayahtas . Fletcher..... 
Southwestern State (C.)......... ‘| Weatherford, Okla....| 190 Burton..... 
Southwestern Un. (C.).......... Los Angeles, Calif 
Southwestern Un. (C . .|Georgetown, Tex 
\ areas Mobile, Ala... . 
Springfield, Mass.... . koe 
Brookline, Mass. ..}| 1900 . Staley... 2+ 
IVE irre ..|Stanford, Calif...... . a, = 
Nacogdoches, Tex... . 7 $00. See 
terling CG.) MEM RRAGSa otk ts, saps" eros 2 ae Cee xn tis tabecetees Creery. . 
icinOnnWn. (KC )e we ee ee FS hive stale 3 eAie Bias 
Steubenville, Coll. of (C.)....... ental 46 et ee ae 
Stevens Inst. of Tech........... 3 BN sce tremasaze Ro io ee eo 
Stillman (C.) ..........-......-|Tuscalooss, Ala......| 1876 |Samuel B. Hay........ 
SOT SUC Vi i Ne 
Stout State Aes 
Suffolk Un. (C.) 


Selinsgrove, Pa.. 
a Swarthmore, Pa. 
Sweet Briar (w. ..../Sweet Briar, Va... 
Syracuse Un. (C.).........-.... Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Ae (Ons fa TES a ee tee cones 


: pland, Ind 
3 ,M.). ‘ Philadelphia, Pa 
*Tenn. Ag. &Indust.St.Un. (Cc. ). .| Nashville, Tenn: 
Tennessee Poly. Inst. (C.) =e cose er Tenn.. 
*Tennessee, Un. of (C -| Knoxville, Tenn... 
Tennessee Wesleyan (C.).. -| Athens, Tenn . 
*Texas, A. and M. Coll. at, :| College Station, Te: 
‘Texas Christian Un. (C.). ...|Fort Worth, Tex 
S07 OF Oe eee 5) 
Tex. Coll. of Arts & Indust’s (C.). 
Texas Lutheran (C.) 
‘Texas Southern Un. (C.) 
Texas State Coll. for Women..... 
Texas Technological (C.) 


-|Fort Worth, Tex.....| 1891 |Law Sone............. 
.|El Paso, Tex Dysart E Holcomb. 
é Charlottesville, va Laconla Hance... . 
Greenville, P: 
Forsyth, Ga. Bs. AAC 
Toccoa Falls Institute (C.) 1). ! ‘Toccoa Falls, Ga. < 
Toledo, Un. of (C.)....... -+.+./Toledo, Ohio......... Asa S. Knowles 
Tougaloo So. Christian (C,)...... Tougaloo, Miss...... Samuel C. Kincheloe. . 
Training Sch. for Lay NYORRSNS £G, ) Richmond, Va. z Charles Kraemer 
Transylvania Un. (C.). .| Lexington, Ky... poutine oak nk A. Rose......... 
Trevecca N eaerene (C.); Nashville, Tenn. aa y 


Mixdininho an: wear svi Hartford, Conn....., Albert GC. Jacobs. |)... 
.| Washington, D. C.... Sister Mary Patrick... .. 
. .|Burlington, Vt....... Mother Emmanuel,... . 
Trinity Un. -/San Antonio, Tex 5 - AG s5s3, store 
Tri-State (C.) .| Angola, Ind.’ -| 1884 |Theodore Wood........ 
ete Lie My = mie .0, oR s Boston, Mass. 5 5 
ouve-Boston Sc Wiad itt re se are Medford, Mass 5 Ruth Page Sweet (Dir.); 
Eliot-Pearson mene (< O79) eee ae Medford, Mas me Dura L. Cockrell (Dir, 
eulane, U Oe COE ara coettixcceavace New Orleans, La..... Rufus C. H : : 
hie Margit tony papas New Orleans, La.,.,. 


ee ee eee 


iS: Ste ene ..|Greenville, Tenn, .... Raymond Rankin 

ee ycen Tuskegee inst., Ala;.. Luther H. Foster 
Barbourville, Ky ...++| 1879 |Conway Boatman...... 
Lincoln, Nebr........ : Pit 
.|Schenectady, N. ¥....| 1795 |Carter Davidson,... |. 
-| New York, N. Y “ eee 


er pen ‘os = WIM Nea, bral eens . JONES... 5... = 
1, s Air Force ‘Academy perce Riser James E. Briggs (Supt.). 87 
, 8. Coast Guard Academy..... 0} R. J. Mauerman acl 50 
Washington, D. T. Roy Reid (Dir.). 320 
.| Kings Point, N. G. MeLintock (Supt.) .. 7 
Mh eRe os: West Point, N. Y..... Blackshear Bryan (Supt.) 322 
ie SARIS Re Annapolis, Md....... W. R. Smedberg (Supt.). 467 
ant Monterey, Calif......| 1909 |E. EB. Stone (Supt.)..... 155 


Dayton, Ohio........ it ‘ 
Upland, Calif Jon 1%. Marek tages oe bs 


Be hd eee 0 ; eet 21 


: Cothees Tle, Pa... .... ‘BE, McClure... | 48 
Louisville, Ky........ ‘ mci 33 
.|Cleveland, Ohio...... ne 34 
: Logan, Utah. . eee. rele 409 
.|Sal e : 
‘|Valdosta, Ga. ; “Suara 530 
(a) College, men Soniy: university, co-ed. ; 


Washington and Jefferson. 
Washington and Lee Un.. 


Washington Missionary (C.)_.. 


Wash. Sch. of Psychiatry (C. 
*Washington, St. Coll. of (C.) 
Washington State fees (C. 
Washington Un. (C., 
Washington, Un. of . “M. 
Wayland Baptist (C.)... 
Wayne State Un. (C M: 
Waynesburg (C.) 

Webb. Inst. of N: Archite: 
Wellesley (W 

Wells (W.).. 

Wesleyan (p 

Wesleyan 


Un 
West Liberty State (CI sos. 


West Texas State (C.) 


W. Va. Inst. of Tech. (C.)....... 


aes Morgantown, W. Va 
W. Va. Wesleyan (eS ne pet Se W. Vaz: 


Western Carolina (C., T.)..... 


Western Coll. for Women. 
Western Illinois State (C., T- 


Western Kentucky State (C.)...- 
.|Westminster, Md..... 
.)|Kalamazoo, Mich... .- 


Western Maryland (C.) 
West’n Mich. Col. of Edu. (C., 


Western Mont. Coll. of eee’ (C) es 


Western Lapa Un. (C 


eo: 
Western Theo. Sem. (C.). 
West’n Wash. Coll. of Edu 
Westmar (C.) 
Westminster Choir (C 
Westminster. . 


Westminster Th 
Westminster Theo. Bom. 


Whitworth (C.) 


Wichita, Munic. On. OP(Ca.. 


Wilberforce Un. (C 


es 
Willamette Un. (C.) 
William Carey (C.) 
Wm. Jennings Bryan Un. 
William Jewell (C.) 
William & ry mae of (C.).. 
William ha (Cc 
William 


Willimantic St. none Mes Wot 


“ae (Cc 


Wisconsin State (C., T.)........ 


Wisconsin State (C., T.) 
Wisconsin State (C., T.) 


Wisconsin State nop fed 5 Bee es 


Wittenberg (C.) 
Wofford 
Woman's Medical Coll. of Pa. 


Charlottesville, Va.. 


pig Sie 4a D Va. - 


La Crosse, 
Crawfordsville, Ind . 
Staten Island, N. Y.. 


Winston-Salem, N. 46 é 


College Place, Was 
Waverly, Towa 
Topeka, Kan 


.|Chestertown, Md.. 


Washington, Pa 


..-|Lexington, Va 
..|Washington, D. 
s ene D. 


-|Seattle, Wash. 


Plainview, Tex 

Detroit; Mich... 
Waynesburg, Pa.. 
Glen Cove, N. Y 


-| Wellesley, Mass 
x 


enero: N 
Maco: a 
Middletown, Conn. 


West Liberty, W. Va.. 


Bowling Green, Ky.. 


Dillon, Mont.. 


= Cleveland, Ohio. 


: , 2 
.|New Wilmington, Pa.. 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 


Westminster, fee 
Philadelphia, P: 


Santa Barbara, “Calif, = 


Wheaton, Ill 
Norton, Mass 
Boston, Mass. 


‘|Walla Walla, Wash... 


Whittier, Calif 
Spokane, Wash 
Wichita, Kan 


Wilberforce, Ohio..... 


Willimantic, Conn 


..| Wilmington, Ohio 
.|Chambersburg, Pa 


‘|Platteville, Wis. 


Swe’ Wis. . 


Oshkosh, Wis 
Platteville, Wi 

River Falls, W RA 
Stevens Point, W 
Superior, Wis 
pelea Wis. 
Madison, Wis 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
‘|Philadelphia, Pa.. 


M. C. Allen... . 
Samuel D. Proctor 
Colgate Darden, Jr 
Grellet C. Simpson 
Sister M. cesca, 
Byron K. ‘Tripoel 
David M. 
ae Ww. apple 
W. Christian 


Bryan S. Stoffer.. 
Daniel Z. Gibson 
Boyd C, Patterson 
Francis P. Gaines 
William Shephard 
David Rioch 


C. Clement French..... 


Lincoin Sennett 
Ethan Shepley . 

Henry Schmitz. 

Albert H. Owen 
Clarence vibe’ 

Paul R. Stew: 

F. E. Haeberle ie (Adm. A 
Margaret Cl 

aoe 


ng 
B. Joseph Martin 

Vietor 1 Butterfield 

Paul N. Elbin 

James Comette 

W.B. Axtell 

William 5 L. Wallace. 

Irvin Stewart 


Wm. J. Scarborough.... 


Herrick Young 


Frank A. Beu.......... 


Kelly Thompson 
Lowell S. Ensor 
Paul V. ees 
Rush Jordan.. 
John 8. Millis... 
Peter P. Michel 
John R. Mulder. 
Clifford Barbour. 
William Haggard 
David O. Kime 


John F. Williamson..... 


Robert Davidson 
Will W. Orr 
Frank Duddy.. 
Norman L. Trott 
Cornelius Van Til 
Roger J. Voskuyl....... 
Vv. Raymond Edman.... 
Alexander Meneely 
Frances Mayfarth 
Chester C. Maxey 
Paul S. Smith 
Frank F. Warren....... 
Harry F. Corbin... . 
Charles Hill 

J.S.8 pee 
Eugene S. Farley... 

G. Herbert Smith 

J. Ralph Tonk Pole 
Judson A. Rudd. : 


Charles S. Ball. 
James Baxter, 3: 

J. Eugene Smith 
Samuel D. Marble 
Paul S. Havens... 
Francis L. Atkins 
Henry R. Sims 
Milton A. Melcher 
J.M. i acer h (Proy.).. 
W. R. Dav 

Rexford 3. “Mitchell. 
Forrest R. Polk 
Chester Newlun 


‘oodstock ; 
Spee OH OE (Cs) ce Sala, 0: watson Ww 


Woroester Poly, Inst 


yoming, an ty ie 10) Popes Fao a Laramie 


Yank . 
Yeshiva Un. (C., M 
Teachers Te of 


wel 
Rasesssaesel see 


Howard W. Jones. 


Junior Colleges 


Abbreviations following name of college: (C) co-educational; (T) primarily teachers; (W) women 


only. President unless otherwise stated. Student enrollment for academic year 1955-56. 


r 
i 
Name Location Year Governing Official 3 
Abraham Baldwin Agric. (C.)... |Tifton, Ga..........- 933 |George Donaldson...... 
i my of (C.)....|Flushing, N. Y....... 1932 |Charies S. Jones........ 
ee ok te) en s : : .... |Santa Maria, Cc 920 | Wm. S. Houpt (Dir.).. . 
Alpena Community (C.)........ S. E. Van Lare (Dir.)... ; 
Alvin Junior (C.)......-.... T Arleigh Templeton.... .: 4 
Amarillo (C.)......... (G5 oe M. voice @ PS: 3 
American Acad. of Art (C. ank Young 
American River Jr. (C.) William J. Priest > 
‘Anderson (C.). . R E. F. ht... 
Andrew (W.)..... Cuthbert, Ga........] 18 Albert W. Ray..... 
Ancilla Domini (W.) .|Donaldson, Ind....... 1937 |Sister M. Hermanda 
Antelope Valley Jr. (C.)..... ‘Lane eae 1929 | F. J. Fleming (Dir.).... 
Apprentice School (a)........... ‘Newport News, Va. . 1919 |F. R. White (Dir.)..... 
Arkansas City Jr. (C.)..........- Arkansas City, Kan...| 1922 |K. R. Galle (Dean)... -- 
Arkansas State Jr. (C.)......... Beebe, ATK. ......... 1932 |J. Ernest Howell (Dean). 
Arlington State (C.)............ Arlington, Tex....... 1917 |E. H. Hereford......... 
PRMRRB UPON.) es. st ete ene Savannah, Ga........ 1935 | Foreman Hawes........ 
Asheville-Biltmore (C.).......... Asheville, N. C -.-| 1927 |Glenn Bushey.......... 
Ashland Junior (C.)............ Ashland, Ky......... 1938 |Clyde Lewis (Dean)... . 
Augusta, Junior Coll. of (C.)..... Augusta, Ga......... 1925 | Anton P. Markert...... 
mustin- Junior (C.)... 255... ek Austin, Minn........ 1940 |R. I. Meland (Dean)... . 
PEMORBUN CVU) ete coche icles e's we ees Danville, Vidic vewresa so 1859 |Curtis Bishop.......... 
Ta UG) Se haa Bacone, Okla........ 1880 |Roger W. Getz........ > 
Meumersneld.(G) ne ee Bakersfield, Calif... .. 1913 |Ralph Prator.......... 
Baltimore Junior (C.)........... Baltimore, Md....... 1947 | Wilmer V. Bell (Dean).. 
Baptist Bible Seminary (C.)..... Johnson City, N. Y...| 1932 |}Paul Jackson.......... 
Barron County Nor. Sch. (C., T.).|Rice Lake, Wis....... 1907 |F. H. Hake (Supt.)..... 
Bay City Junior (C.)...........|Bay City, Mich...... 1922 | Eric Bradner (Dean)... 
mecker Junior (C.).. 2.2.2.0... Worcester, Mass... ... 1887 |Warren Lane.......... 
UE 7 PCC Uy Sa a Beckley, W. Va...... 1933 |D. K. Shroyer (V. Pres.) 
1 Ona) bh a a Plattsburgh, N. Y. 1952 | Rev. William Gleason. .. 
Belleville Township Junior (C.). . |Belleville, I......... 1946: |HalO. Hall... cea s 
Bennett Junior (W.)...... -|Millbrook, N. Y.. 1891 |Courtney Carroll....... 
Bethany Lutheran ..|/Mankato, Minn. . 1913 |B. W. Teigen.......... 
Bethel (C.)......... - |Hopkinsville, Ky. 1854 |W. Edwin Richardson... 
ismarck Junior (C.)..........., Bismarck, N. Dak 1939 |Sidney Lee (Dean)..... 
WERENRNIS Cort) tee te See veep ons) les ove ote ‘Brenham, Tex. . 1880 |Thomas Spencer........ eS 
Bluefield {C’) PRONE sarong oe ‘Bluefield, Va 1922 |Charles Harman....... 
Boise duntor’(C:) ow. ee oe we ‘Boise, Idaho Eugene Chaffee: ....... 
Boone Junior (C.):............. Boone, lowa R. D. Heyen (Dean).... 
Bradford Junior (W.)........... ‘Bradford, Mass......| 1803 |Dorothy M. Bell..... ; 
Meraimerd Junior (©.)..........5% Brainerd, Minn...... 1938 |J. BE. Chalberg (Dean)... 
nid COD il eee Brevard, N. C........ 1853 |Robert H. Stamey...... 
Brewton-Parker Junior (C.)......|/Mt. Vernon, Ga......| 1904 Marion Murray........ 
Briarcliff Junior (W.)........... Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.| 1933 |Clara M. Tead... . om 
Bridgeport Eng. Inst. (C.)....... Bridgeport, Conn.....} 1924 | Arthur Keating........ 
Buffalo County Nor. Sch. (C., T.)|Alma, Wis........... 1902 |L. A. Benrud............ 
BeDPTON. (G.) ks eee es Burlington, Iowa... .. 1920 |D.D.Stonehocker (Dean) 
California Concordia (C.)......../Oakland, Calif....... 1918 | Ernest F. Scaer........ 
Cambridge Junior (C.).......... Cambridge, Mass..... 1934 |Irving Richards........ 
Cameron State Agric. (C.).......|/Lawton, Okla........ 1909 |C. Vernon Howell...... - 
Campbell (C.)... ‘ ./Bule’s Creek, N. C....| 1926 | Leslie H. Campbell... .. a 
Campbellsville (CCS ES Seiieeelta ey Sees Campbellsville, Ky. ..| 1924 |John M. Carter........ 
Canal Zone Junior (C.). . . |Balboa Heights, C. Z..| 1933 |Roger Hackett (Dean). . 
Caney Junior (C.) Pippa Passes, Ky.....| 1923 | Alice Lloyd (Dir.)...... 
Washington, D. C....| 1927 |. H. Rietzke.......... 
IPrioe, Utah ian. bec 1938 |Aaron E. Jonas........ 
..|Casper, Wyo......... 1945 |Maurice Griffith (Dean). 
.|Cazenovia, N. Y..... 1824 |Isabel Phisterer........ 
.. |Hackettstown, N. J...| 1867 |Bdward BOB frites chat 
.. |Bartlesville, Okla... .. 1950 |James O. Baird........ 
..|Kansas City, Mo..... LOGL CL aostersah ances 
.|Centerville, Iowa.....| 1930 |Louis Newsham (Dean). 


Chicago Acad. of Fine Arts (C.).. 
Chicago City Junior: 
Crane Branch (C.).. ... os... ., 
Woodrow Wilson Branch (C.).. 
Wright Branch (C.) 
Chipola Junior (C.) 
Chowan (G.) 


. |Agusa, Calif 


Charlotte, N. C 
Chicago, Ill.... 


1915 


Elmer C. Parsons....... 
Frederick Kintzer (Dean) 
R. O. Birkhimer (Dean). 
Daniel B. Milliken... .. 
Howard Jester (Dean). . 
Ronnie E. Cone (Dir.) 

Ruth V. Ford 


James C. Miller......., 
Co F2Turnen seh oa e 
|M. BE. Hisenbise (Dir.) . . 


(a) A ti 
Cc 


echnical institute owned and operated by the N 
Ompany in the field of shipbuilding and related jecnniloal beh 


wport 


News Shipbuilding and D 
bjects. . Bie 


Re ae ee eR eae 


ee ) Benton Har 
.)....|Compto: nm, C: a 
rho Wayne, cine. = 
t. Paul, M 


Concordia Collegiate Bras (C. ).. 


Custe 

Danville Junior (C.) 

Dawson County pine 2) ee aie 

Dean Academy & Junior (C.). 

Decatur rca ee Ne 5 ee enc 
Mar (C.). poe 


Mary Miller (Dean). 
Harvey A. Larson (Dean) 
William Garner.......- 


ae ae Mrs. P 
Mother Geraldine...... 


Donnelly (C.).....- 
Door Kewaunee Teachers (C.. T.)|Algoma, Wis......... 
Dunn County Teachers (C., T.)..|Menomonie, Wis..... 
Eagle Grove Junior (C. rs Lagle Grove, lowa.... 
East Bast Contra J tion Oe 


‘A, Vincent......- “as 

Sake Medsker (Dir.) . 

Rosco C. Ingalls (Dir yen 
. A. Harbour. . 


W.B. Stewart.... 
Forrest Murdo ck. rae 
Max Bickford (Supt.). 
G. I. Renner (Dean). 

E. J. Aalberts (Dean)... 


5 ive ‘|Ely, M , (08 ee oe 
Sens, SRS cae Franklin Spgs. G 7 Woodward G. Drum. 


Emmanuel (C.) 
og Junior (C.)...----- 
Endicott Junior ree ah ag 
Epihany Apostolic - 
Estherville Junior (C. 
Byeleth Junior ig ) 
Everett Junior (C 


Ww. 
Flat River, Jr. Co 
Flint Junior (C.). 
Florida Christian (C.)....-...+-- 
Fort Dodge Junior (C.)..-.---+-- 
Ft. eu t. Norm. Sch. (C.).-.. 
Fort wie BE BAAS: 2) Rae 
Fort. Bored unier 
Fort Smith ‘Junior (C.) 
agra he Nicholls Jr. of L. 8. Un. 


.|Fort Smith, Ark 


Roger Lauger (Supt.) . 


Virgil Eady (Dean)....- 


George Bierkoe.... 

—— Dalsey..... 
ae Hilburn (Supt.).. 

Carlstedt (Dean)... 


¥. Don Maclay . 
C. Ralph Arthur. 
Sanford Fisher . 
D. R. McCulloug’ 


James R. Cope...... 
Paul Seydel (Dir.).-.. 
Joseph Martin Fox 
Charles D. Rea 

GC. W. Trogdon ean)... 
Elmer H. Cook.. 


eaters Gilepic racm jeter 


Clyde E. Blocker “(pea) 


Se te, aie Wem | SAULDOOAUK, FAVS «<5 «° 1948 |Charles Elkins (Dean) . 
aes MRT 1948 |James W. Dillard. 
1908 |B. K. Thorogood (Dir.) - 
1908 jHubert A. Dixon....... 
Freeman Junior (C.) 1903 |Ronald von Rieser . 
Fresno Junior (C.).-.-------- S2 1910 |Stuart M. White. : 
Friends Bible (C.)..--.----+-+* 1917 |Sheldon Jackson........ 
Friendship Junior (C.)..-------- 1891 |James Goudlock. .. 
Fullerton Junior (C.)...------ 1913 |H. ie Sheller (Dir.) . 2,232 
Gainesville (C.),..-----4---+-7 ++ 1924 Boy Wilson. -..6< =va« 140 
Garden City Junior (C.)...---- 1919 i. Pialand (Dean). 248 
Gardner-Webb seulor (C.). aa 1905 Philip L. Elliott... .-..-. 409 
Garland School (W . -|Boston, } tines re xo ghee 1872 |Gladys Beckett ae 150 
Georgetown wbitation jr. (W.)...| Washington, D.C. 1919 |Mother M. Cecilia... £155 
Georgia Military.....-..---+--- Milledgeville, Ga ‘| 1930 |R. A. Thorne......-.-- 189 
Georgia Southwestern (C.). _ | |Americus, Ga.....+-- 1926 |Lloyd A. Moll. 458 
Glendale (C.) .|Glendale, ee ete Ns 1927 |Gerhard Ehmann (Dir. Vi: 1,521 
Gogebic Community (c. LG Patines 1932 |Jacob Solin (Dir.)....-- 141 
Gordon Military (C.)- Barnesville, Ga ee ee 1927 |C. T. Harris....... 215 
Graceland (C):.+-----7---- > LAO oe Mich. 1895 |Edmund Gleazer, Jr.... 627 
Grand Rapids Junior (C.) Grand Rapids, sige 1914 |John E. Tirrell (Dean).. 1,097 
Grand View 7) Des Moines, Iowa. 1896 |Ernest D. het a ote 296 
Peelers 1930 |Edward P. Smith. cord 420 
1914 |Otto W. Lund. 47 
etalon atte 1931 |Howard C. Ackley 354 
1812 |John F. Montgomery 160 
1812 |J. M. Moore (Supt.) - 45 
ee picts? 1952 |John Haitema (Dir.).... 110 
eres 1921 |William G: Dwyer...... 259 
1848 |Mother M. Bernard... . 121 
Pars att 1946 |Atlee Kepler (Dean).... 173 
Hannibal, Me Sats paar 1858 |Luther A. Foster....... 305 
1915 |Philip Klein........... 


EOSCVARARERBLARARRRSSRERSSS 


FS Sonss anwar 


101 
24 


. Jackson Junior (C 


Name 


Location 


Se ay itn oe are aa 
artne 
Henderson County Jr. (C.)....-- 
Henry Ford Community (Gee. 
Hershey Junior AK ) 
Hervey Junior ( 
Hesston 
Hibbing Pimfors(Cs) see coe ct. 
Highland (C.)......----..+++++- 
Highland Park Junior (C.)...... 
Hinds Junior (C.) 
PARSER (Cs. <n. ese 
Holmes Junior (C.).....-.-----. 
Holton-Arms Junior (W.)......-. 
Holy Cross eee Bemnieee. sees 
Holyoke Junior (C. 
Howard-County Junior c ). Rene 
Hutchinson Junior (C. Ba 
Immaculata Junior (W. ie oe 
Immaculate Concep. Jr. (W.).... 
a Oa ) ) 

Imperial Valley 
Independence PS atmmaiy (CDs. 
Yola Junior (C.) 
Itasca Junior (C.)..........--.-. 
Itawamba Junior (C.)........... 


Jacksonville (C.) 
Jacksonville Junior (C.)......... 
Jefferson City Junior ee) cee ies SCS 
Jersey City Junior (C.)....-..... 
Johnstown Center (C.)......-.-- 
Joliet Junior (C 
Jones County Junior (C.)........ 
Juneau cont y Teachers (C.). 
Joplin Junior (C 
Kan. City, Junior Coll. of cee 
Kan, City Kan. Junior Oe 
Katharine Gibbs Sch. Cw ). 
Kemper Military School. 
Kendall (C.) 
Keokuk Community (C.) 
Keystone Junior (C.) 
Kilgore (C.). 

Lain Drafting (C.). 
Lamar Junior (C 
Langlade County Teache 
Laredo Junior (C.) . 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Jr. 
Lasell Junior (W.). 
Lassen Bunion (C.). 
Lee (C.). ' 
MESA(O))), sia...» 
Lees Junior (C.). 
‘Lees-MoRae (C.). 
Leicester Junior (C.). 
Lincoln (C.) . 

Lincoln County Teachers (C.) 
Lindsey Wilson ( 
Little Rock Junior (C.) 
Lon Morris (C.) 
Long Beach City (C.). 
Loretto Junior (W.). 
Los Angeles City (C 
Los Angeles Harbor Jr. (C.). 

Los Angeles Jr. Coll. of Bus, (C. ). 
Los Angeles Pacific (C.)..... 
Los Angeles Pierce Jr. (C.)...... 
L. A. Trade Tech. Junior (C.).... 
Los Angeles Valley Jr. (C.)..... 
Louisburg (C.) 
Lower Columbia Junior (C.).. 
Luther Junior (C,)..... 
Lyons Township Junior (C.). 
Manitowoc County Teachers 
Marin, Coll. of (C.)..... 
Marinette County Teachers (C.).. 
RIVAIIOUE CVV io nte eecukek ss ed 
Marion Institute. . : 
Marjorie Webster Junior (C.).. 
VEAMSeE (Or). as 
Marshalltown Junior (C.) 
Marin (C.)... i 
Mary Holmes Junior (Cc, yo 
Mason City Junior (Cc) 
McCook (C.). 
peudion J unior (G. 5) 


(C.) 


Monterey Pantseciat (C. en io tiers 
Montgomery Junior (C.).... 
Wionticello (W.). 00... ce ne 
Moody Bible Institute (G.)...\. 
Morristown Nor. & Ind. (C.) ... 
Morton Junior (C.)........... 


‘Salinas, Calif 


W. Hartford, Conn... 
Athens, ex. a. swe 
Dearborn, Mich...... 
Hershey, Pa....-.-.. 
New York, N. Y..... 
Hesston, Kan......-.. 
Hibbing, Minn. 
Highland, Kan 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Raymond, Miss...... 
Madisonville, Tenn... 
Goodman, Miss. .-... 
Washington, D.C.... 
Dunkirk, N. Y 
Holyoke, Mass....... 
Big Spring, Tex...... 


.|Hutchinson, Kan..... 


.|Van Nuys, Calif. 


.|Kentfield, Calif 


..|Marion, Va. 
.|Marion, Ala. 


.|Mars Hill, N. C 


..|MeCook, Nebr. 
..| Meridian, 
.|Gd. Junction, Colo.. 


: Miltonvale, Kan 


.|Moberly, Mo. 
.|Modesto, Calit. 
-|Moline, Ill 


.|fakoma Park, 
-|Chicago, Til 


-|Morristown, 
.|Cicero, Til 


Washington, D. C. 
Lodi, El Sere os 
Greensboro, N. C.._.. 
El Centro, Calif...... 
.|Independence, Kan... 
Ola. Fai iets ccroeuerene 
Coleraine, Minn.. . 
Fulton, Miss. ....:-5- 
Jackson, Mich....... 
Jacksonville, Tex..... 
Jacksonville. Fla. .... 
Jefferson City, Mo... 
Jersey City, N. J..... 
Johnstown, Pa....... 
Joliet, Til 
Bllisville, Miss... .... 
.|New Lisbon, Wls..... 
Joplin, Mo.... 
.|Kansas City, Mo 


..|Kansas City, Kan... 
-/Montclair, N. J. . 

.|Boonville, Mo..... 

.|Evanston, Il... 

.| Keokuk, Towa 


LaPlume, Pa 
Kilgore, Tex 
Indianapolis, 


La Salle, Ill. 
Auburndale, } Sie 
Susanville, Calif... . 
Cleveland, Tenn, 
Baytown, Tex... 
Jackson, Ky 
Banner Elk, 
Leicester, Mas: 
Lincoln, Ill 
Merrill, W 
Columbia, Ky 
Little Rock, 


Ark... 
Jacksonville, Tex. 

Long Beach, Calif. : 
.|Loretto, Ky.. 24 
. | Los Angeles, ‘Calif. 


Wilmington, Calif. ... 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 


.|Los Angeles, Calif 


Woodland Hills, Calit. 
Los Angeles, Calif, ... 


Louisburg, N. C.. 


.|Longview, Wash... .. 


Wahoo, Nebr..... 


.|La Grange, Ill... .. a 


Manitowoc, Wis 


Marinette, Ww is 


Washington, D. C. 


Marshalltown, Iowa.. 


.|Pulaski, Tenn, 
. | West Point, 


Mass..... 
Mason City, Iowa... 


Miss. 


Cochran, Ga. an. S 
Midway, Ky......... 


New London, Conn. 
Statesville, N. C., 


Monterey, Calif, 


(Al tOM Ne Dis aera oe 


Tenn, 


Mother M. Antoinet: 
Wm. H. Kampschmidt. 
BE. W. Waterman (Dir.) - 
Fred Cinotto (Dean)... 
Floyd C. Smith (Dean).. 
H. E. Wilson (Dean)... . 
Philip A. Sheffield . 
Wm. N. Atkinson 


Franklyn Johnson - 

Joe Nichols, Jr. (Dean).. 
G. M. Maxwell (Dean). 
George Hoffman (Dir.).. 


Miles G. Blim (Dean).. 
W. Harvey (Deas 
Gordon Gibbs. . 3 

Gs Johnaton:/s 
Wy. M. Westerberg 
J. A. McKinstry "pean. 
Blake Tewksbury....... 
Cruce Stark. .......... 
Thelma Lain (Dir.)..... 
Victor Charles......... 
Ss. Mi. ‘Calhoun. 0: Uieiee 
Wad tAdKing ceca ee 
F. H. Dolan (Supt.).... 
Raymond Wass........ 
Carl Karasek (Dir.)... 
R, Leonard Carroll. .... 


Paul Swan............. 
Raymond Dooley....... 
G. Longbotham........ 
John B. Horton........ 
E. Q. Brothers (Act.) . 
GC. Bi -Peeplesa. . 2554 
George Dotson......... 
Mother Mary Tobin. . 
John Lombardi (Dir,).. 
Raymond Casey (Dir. ve 
John Given (Dir.) 
Hobert, Coxe a. eae ek 
John B. Shepard (Dir.).. 
F. Parker Wilber (Dir.). 
Walter T. Coultas (Dir.) 
Cecil W. Robbins....... 
Sigurd Rislov (Dean) . 
Theodore Johnson...... 
George eens (Supt... 

A. R. iede 


Robert C. Provine. . 
Marjorie Webster 
Hoyt Blackwell. Re 3 
Bryan Miller (Prin. ie oer 
J. Fort Fowler......... 
Harry A. Brandt....... 
C. H. Beem (Dean) 
Ralph Brooks.......... 
J. O. Carson (Dir.)..... 
Horace J. Wubben...... 
Lucien E. Roberts 
Lewis A. Piper......... 
Wesley Knapp......... 
Robert Weller......... 
John Montgomery 
J..R. ata (Dean). . 
Roy C. McCall 


Donald Deyo (Dean)... 
Russell Sharpe 


Henry Dickason 
Allen Moore 


Dean 
Steven H. Byham (Dean) 126 
Grant Withey (Dean).. 1,277 
G. M. McLendon. 1,218 
Horace N. eae, ae 305 
Cc. W. Lorance. = 312) 
Mildred Brown... .- sa 50 
Boniface Buckley (Rec 46 
G. E. Frost (Dir.).....-. 375 
William A. Hunt....... 409 
C. M. Lockman (Dean).. 634 
Sister Marie Angele..... 120 


iv] 
i) 


BRASS nse GSSarhaase 


mse cuca 


aA pagel 


Educati 
- a * 
co socks ta aie tion—Junior C 
me ‘olle: 
Mt. Aloysi ges 
Mt. Mecey 3 Junior 
Mt. Merey Junior (W woe ee ae 531 
a een eee nar elas fo ade SEE Ble aoe Aly Shee [a 
Muitnoman quate (w ead Mary y O'Reilly ents | ers 
Murray Stateekarin Moth ary Holland. . 
| uscatin: gric. (C Os er Mary C tee 
Musk é Junior (C aE oe 38 
“ ERE GooE: rae game Ra George Lloy ger, Jr. . 17 
se Nap ogee Juni ity (C.) John's. Cn lage ee 
ae see cet . 
= ee ec ee Aion Oe Seis ee 24 
nee Haven (C cademy of (C.). .- rien eas sar Bessie mbreit (Dir.).... a 
2 ge ae clean be ea: pat Be a ee Yewes 8 
4 Agric. & bea oye aioe ns New Athyn, “aa Sos te Ben W Bae: Satie 72 
: ch. Ins : ; ae “Jones an Seda 
ieee mniia tenes a > Ges eer ae 8 
| # Coat A) peta seat) ee 17 
a per SSR ee ratte 8 1 eat Be Onvise oe 72 
Besannltg.« oo ee Albert ig, Freneh. <2... 72,660 
: oe pe Shi oe Ray L. Wheeler. |... bi 
y Broome Comey sec Willian Re Kangol: ae a 
Bia Tec icy ee 5 
eS tudeon Valley” m. Inst, (G.). manana c albrésth.. au 
a el eo eS ch. (C.)... harles Heth: 44 
tpemen tie Meee Insta. +% Sees Cc. ether naion: - 
4 ue pei le gre Tech. a de3 | Taneentes 1 Spring . re 
mm) : 
| ee ae oR oe ae se a 
= lt ec Ce ian Piece Jr. 32 
Nichols Junior (C,) unity (C. : Otto Kilteord OS setaeae ze 
fev or mes Ge 
y patie pe Junior (C.} ies Walter t. W iner. 5.12.22 ant 
anes (C).. : oe C.M fils ote 75 
é N. Dak. Sch. of Forestty (GC): ee ee ir). 62 
‘ forth Greenvil of Scienc Allen P Conrad... - 
pap ene gC... [Wale : pret fe ue bards aes 33 
North Ee oy ae (EJ. flteerrille, 8. Dak...| 1908 |G. Mane — * 
Orth Park (O.) nn eee Annee GN, Nelson. 2.2.00 
Nofahedstrn Junior soo ‘\Giotgs iine 1803 | Murpirge outa. is 
Northeastern Junio XK ape os sone vill a tee 1891 |Claren oie 55 
Northern On ntana (C.) M...:.. Miamie Colas: sal <« 1948 |W. HH Nelson.....-.. rst 
Northrop Speed Junior (C) Ah Havre, M Bineownn a, tke Ervin S. Huon a a zt 
Northwest ceronautical Inst, Tonkawa, Okig | 1008 Boer French... 25 
eee (C. or (C.)..... ea ewoodGalite. 1901 |V. R. Brockmann. a 15 
Ock Se et Atobia a Nissen 1942 Wasterlingscrseas 35 
res peices Micery pone Orange City, Towa. 1927 i. Peco Aaa a 
Qevanside-Carisb Sen a “iBar. Ridge, N wy, abs ae Pes B. Steg endon..... es 1 
Sen eee es a2 BOt MBO Me. .... | 1852 |. Fanis (Dit. eae BS 
LR ean jee Ee sormyy Calif. AER ier pee 20] 
Okol a Military A VE Ci ja, Tex. R. heriault (R 5 66) 15 
: Ol ona (C.)... cademy . poctanat: Ohio. M V. Rodgers Rector). 42 8 
4 Se ECR ee Gia Claremore, Okie ue Mil ye} ia 38 
st (Gj... , Mi ler eee 
Oriand: Bean. inst. «c igre gt pr Wash. a v ey omer Ledbetie 3a ae 
Otero Wet) r (C.) Socisen Ore o_: 194? Heh tins (beat . ie 7 20 
CO Diets Oeuande, Wak 2s. 19 Basil Pet ean)... v4 8 
Orlando, Pla... 47 |W. D. @rSOM «es 1,926 
Teen See | 1941 | Adaiton Willams. | hae 
Pus SSE Shek 18hs [Sater Rare (ean) i 2 
wu a0 Vv. n 
Fee ic ewe, eneece Nn So “"] 1812 |S. other a \dshoney cee: at 
ae Paguegh, my. | 18 sw tutte (Prin). | 48 mY 
Palomar (C.)ie..e. 22s re ss Blyth 255i waste R. G. erie : 48 
oy Ee pene Baie) bs 1933 Mathes co t 
pare pee ES aca e ane Rrurcoes Oat. 1947 von Leonar * tin aes 294 an 
pemees Janene Par? oe As Oo a old Widney (Dir.) 3018 
Paul S BOltr (OS ..-ee san. - Parso Tex... -~.~[- 1887 |My PB 90,10 
Sek co op hear ea P. ions, Kan .. | 1924 |J.R. aker 350 
Pearl A RE ee AR he per one CHEE: foe 1923 |Chas. tes of tee 165 14 
Penn Hall r Junior (CG) Greeee - Anew ith, jek Vistiag ee AR B. Pico ted 187 ae 
Ferkinston [at Vesti os fate Wen Miss... Ones ovate (Prin) Sees fon 
Pfeiffer (Go --eeseeeee eter Perkinstor ae William Pressly =. -. son 22 
Pikeville © hi SSE a a a Misenhi on, Miss. C.G. F nston....--. 293 14 
MS: Rare tne rei eimer, Frantg... 20. 50ou! 350 
Pine Manor Junior W202: --: ‘Bho AB eee iy 
Pineland C a le wget Wellesley R. J. Hai I.. 35 
Oe rs awards sley, Mas A. nnelly (De 534 
padilitary institu a age eles ods, Miss. ..| 191 ae ges 2a)" 1350; Be 
Port Coney. Teachers. (Oa. co... Salembur; 0 |Laurence J Ferry, Jr.. a 459 24 
Porterv ile Junior (C.) Yeveees St. Croi NG 1 ie ese Ss 350 44 
Portland Junio Ree : [Port Be ii: aaprene | \yeierd Bian chard | aa 
‘otomac St Ly i Porterville, ‘ % 192 Erickson........ 
Fen on) cau ile eee | 
Th WESV ioe te me res | 
Presbyterian Jun i .|Pratt, ae sath pee et ices (Dir) . a 58 
Pueblo). 10 fPrentias, Mise... 1938 Bi orth Drigés cans] BO 
ahh ge ene. On eN Geand cei 30 riggs (Dean). 479 
Hang Sun (C3. eS ae 1889 Barina someon: co) 88 i: 
pee oe, ven Rowe awis eee Marvin K 25 ee 88 10 
Sores tone [Pe An Rasa ae 12S ates 
rice Ashton mae a Soa 117 2 4 
| bane 


t 


Name 

Lop) ee eee 

RCA Institutes, Inc. (C.)........ 

Reedley (C. 

Reinhardt (C. 

Richland Ea 
Riverside 
Rocheste 


Sacred “ 
Sacred Heart Junior (W.)........ Belmont, N. C. 
mteeseGe JURIO’: .s --.2- <p eear> Perti= Tse as 
BUPSCIOATG. 02-6. ees ees ....|S5t. Bernard, Ala 
St. Catherine Junior (C.) Springfield, Ky 
Str John’s (C.)..... infield, Kan 


St, Joseph Junior (C 
St. Joseph Teach. Train. Inst. (W.) 
BRIOROD Sines eee lee - 
St. Joseph’s Seraphic Sem....... 
St. Lawrence Seminary Junior.. 
St. Mary’s Jr. of St. Louis Un. (W.) 
St. Mary’s Junior (W. 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
. Paul's 
St. Paul’s (C.) 
St. Petersburg Bible Inst. (C.). . 
St. Petersburg, Junior (C.) 
St. Thomas Seminary........... 
St. Vincent’s Seminary.......... 
Salvatorian Seminary........... 
Ban aneelo (C.).......055--5... 
San Antonio (C.) 
San Benito County Junior (C.). 
San Bernardino Valley (C.)...... 
San Diego Junior (C.)........... 
San Jose Junior (C.) 
San Luis Obispo Wee (C.) 
San Mateo, Coll. of (C.) 
Santa Ana (C.)...... 
Santa Barbara Junior ( 
Santa Monica City (C.) . A és 
Santa Rosa Junior (C.)...... 
Sayre Junior (C.). : 
Schreiner Institute (C.) . 
Scottsbluff (C.) 
Sequoias, Coll. of the (C.)....... 
Shasta (C.) 
ehapcyaan. County Teachers (C.). 
Shenandoah (C.) 


ACW is. 


ROOMS E ash. %e aase e ear an 
Skagit Valley Jr.(C.)............ 
Snead (C.) 

BOPIUMEEEO Ly COs) cok sven wigrete a wes 
South*Georgia (C.)............. 
Bout exasi(O.) ns eee 
Southern Baptist (C.). ee 
Southern Sem. & Junior (W. ye Aca 
Southern Tech. Inst. tS. 
Southern Union (C.). 
Southwest Baptist (C. ye 
Southwest Mississippi Jr. 
Southwest Texas Junior (C.). 
Southwestern Bible Inst. hy 
Southwestern Junior (C.). 
Spartanburg Junior (C.). 
Spring Arbor Junior (C.) . rhe 
Spring Garden Institute (c. ie 
Springfield Junior (C.)......... 
State Technical Inst....... ie 
PEREDMONGICW.) . cb sates ee eee 
hiCosd 4c) a (C2) eee ne 
PRIME RO MCN: ite cictutlacs cshec se eae a 
Sue Bennett (C.)..)............. 
Sullins (W.) 
Sunfiour Junior (C.)............ 
Suomi (C.) 
Taft — 


Texarkana (COU ie eR eee 
Texas Southmost (C.)..... ; 
Thornton Junior (C.)...... 
Trenton Junior (C.).......... 
Trenton Junior (C.)......... 
Trinidad State Junior (C.). j 
Truett-McConnell Junior (C.). 
ees MUMIGr(C.)) cuss. as. 
Union Junior (C.). Sect: 
SOE AMBRE (CG. Secinys scs sisi cleans 
MEPS CW.) a cstv seis is eves 
Vallejo Junior (C.) 
Valley Forge Military seis, 
Valparaiso Tech. Inst. (C.). 4 
SO CON (CS Re 


meerorin(C.) ce eee 
Vincennes Un. (C.)... 

Virginia Intermont (W. be seule ; 
Warewmia-sunior (C:).:......... 
Voorhees Junior (C.) 
Wil ¢C (COS 
Walter Hervey ‘Junior (C.). 


.|San Mateo, Calif 


‘|Wayne, Pa 
.|Valparaiso, Ind 


, Montpeller, Vt 


.|Denmark, 8. C 


Location 


|New York, N. Y..... 
Reed 


ley, Galif 


Sacramento Galif. 
(e} 7S 5 NR RS 3 


-|St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. ‘Augustine, Fla. 
ake N. J. 


TENS - 
‘|St. Mary’s City, Md.. 
Washingson, D.C.... 
Concordia, Mo. . 

.|St. Petersburg, Fla. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Bloomfield, Conn..... 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Nazianz, Wis..... 
san Angelo, exer 
San Antonio, Tex... .. 
‘|Hollister, Calif... ... 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Santa Ana, Calif... .. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. . 
Santa Monica, Calif. . 


_.|Santa Rosa, Calit. 


Sayre, Okla... 


‘ Kerrville, Tex.. 


Scottsbluff, Nebr... .. 
Visalia, Calif....... 

Redding, Cat". i. : 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis 
Dayton, Va 


®phraim, Utah. 
Douglas, Ga. ......: 
Houston, Tex........ 


.| Walnut Ridge, Ark. 


Buena Vista, Va...... 
Chamblee, Ga 


Summit, Miss. . 


..|Ovalde, Tex. . 
-|Waxahachie, Tex. 


Keene, Tex. . sc. 


‘: Spartanburg, S.C. 
. {Spring Arbor, Mich.. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


.|Springfield, Ill... .. . 
.|Hartford, Conn. . 


Columbia, Mo... . 
Stockton, Calif. . 
Danville, Va..... 
London, Ky..,... 
IBristoly Vk cick. coe 
Moorehead, Miss... 
Hancock, Mich..... 
Taft, Cal lif, : 
Stephenville, ‘Tex, 
Medford, Wis 


.|Pemple, exc. 


iN exarkana, Tex. 0 3eto. 


.|Brownsville, Tex..... 
7. | Elarvey, sttce pecs 
. Trenton, Mo 
../Trenton, N. J. 
.|Trinidad, Colo. 
.|Cleveland, Ga 


Tyler, "Tex... uacaew 
Cranford, N. J..... 

Urbana, Ohio 
Paola, Kan 


Ventura, Calif... 


Forest City, Iowa... . 
New York, N. Y 


Education—Junior Colleges 


Year 


(Sidney A. Rand 


J. Paul Mohr 


Gratian Zach ( 
Mother M. Borgia...... 
d G. Stone. ...... 


John J. Byrnes (itgeton. 
Lawrence Curtis, C 
Jerome Jacobs......... 
Raymond Cavness..... . 
Wayland P. ee eee 
Frank Bauman. . , 
John Lounsbury.......- 
Walter Thatcher (Prin.). 
Herman Buchser gs 
Frank Holt eee 
Julio L. Bertolaz 
D.C.MeN aushton (Dir.) 
Leonard L. Bowman.... 
Wade Thomas... 
Floyd P. Bailey. . 
Arch Alexander. . 
Andrew Edington 
Otto J. Ruff 
Ivan Crookshanks...... 
Gilbert Collyer......... 
Bert L. Greenfield. ..... 
Forrest S. Racey....... 
Harold M. Weaver. .... 
Cc. C. Bussey (Dir.)..... 
G. A. Hodson, Jr. (Dean) 
Virgil McCain, Jr 
I, Elliot Cameron... |... 
eee St a ae 


Fila Wee. 
Margaret Robey....... 
L. V. Johnson (Dir.).... 
Douglas Wasson, act... . 
John W. Dowdy........ 
H. T, Huddleston...... 


Rembert Burgess,...... 
Leroy M. Lowell....... 
Joseph B. Parks:....... 
Mother Ernestine. ..... 
T. Raimundi (Asst. Dir.). 
Thomas Spragens. . ot 
Burke W. Bradley. 
John Simpson 
Oscie Sanders. 
William Martin 
W.B. Horton.... 
David Halkola, act 
G. A. Basham ‘(Dir.) . 
EK. J. Howell........ 
E. W. Laurent 


Seats Stilwell......... 
~ ds Garland 7. os och = 
. M. Hanson (Supt.).. 
S.M. Rissler.......... 
Henry Parcinski. . 
Dwight Baird......°... 
Joe H.-Miller. sa. i. 


Cecil A. McDonald. 
Milton G. Baker 
J. B. Hershman 


JD. Moores. nat eon 
Isaac K. Beckes 
R. L, Brantley......... 
Floyd Moe —Dean) 
J. F. Potts 


Robert Lincoin 
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; Stu- ‘each 
Name Location Year Governing Official dents | ers 
Warren Wilson (C.).. Swannanoa, N. C 1894 man 
Washington Junior (C)..,....._| Pensacola, 1949 |G. it. Wigeins (Dean)... fel De 
Washington State Teach. (C.)...-|Machias, Me... 1909 {Lincoln § rent aade ; 109 i 
ey 4 Cs) PF Sen rt ae Weatherford, Tex.. 921 |Vernon Parrott 200 16 
apDer a Ah ey eo eee bel Fla..... eats cones EL. Watson aoa... 45 10 
Of eter. So saced ae pa banen eee Po Millera ge 
reece City Junior (C.)........ Webster City, Iowa 1926 jA. Wy hanperas (Dea) R 4565 178 
ses WUTIOEING:) ote tie Gaia Wenatchee, W: 1939 |James M. Starr...,.... 430 31 
ere IFIStIUIUG) ence ant ces Boston, Mass........ 904 |H. Russell Beatty...... 927 71 
or LA eg ae SCAG ors Lexington, Mo....... 1880 |Col. J. M. Sellers (Supt.) 429 36 
ih SYP aAEROTINCS ie veases aan oe Dover, Dele ot deat 1873 |J. Paul Slaybaugh...... 186 21 
ee Methodist pee pean its Central, 8S. C......... 906 |Rex C. Mullinax....... 241 13 
eee Springs (C3... Wessington Spgs.,S.D.| 1887 |George Kline..,....... 64 15 
eee Contra Costa Junior (C.)...|Richmond, Calif..... Joseph Cosand (Dir.)... 1,854 71 
rest Metre CO aware nah as Carrollton, Ga....... Irvine S. Ingram....... 520 23 
Westbrook Junior (W.).......... Portland, Me........ Milton Proctor......... 301 24 
arton County Junior (C.).....|Wharton, Tex........ J. MiisHodges 2. se ties 519 36 
MWR Wworth (GC )o cress tee wot. Brookhaven, Miss Robert Daniel A 156 8 
Wit m WV OOUS! CW )ssinvscaceusdele's gure Fulton, Mo.......... Tilford Swearingen..... 334 28 
ee GOT CAS hentai ast s Wilmington, N. C John T. Hoggard....... 350 21 
does (6 es ee eee ee Putney, Vt.......... Walter Hendricks....,. 36 a 
Bate). wishc ease onese Wingate, N.C....... Budd FE. Smith........ 551 23 
Wood Junior (C.)...... ..|Mathiston, Miss. Charles Morgan... . 4 110 12 
Worcester Junior (C.)... . .| Worcester, Mass.. Harold Bentley (Dir.)... 548 27 
Worthington Junior (C.) ..|Worthington, Min W. Donald Olsen (Dean 150 13 
Wyomissing Poly. Inst. . ..|Wyomissing, Pa... T. Glenwood Stoudt.... 148 8 
Yakima Valley Junior (C ..| Yakima, Wash. . Harold Hoeglund (Dean) 732 30 
Foe Bete. deaat ai Soe oe Bea se Robert Dawes......... 36 25 
By creinceac ./Young Harris, Ga.... 86 |Charles Clegg.......... 416 26 
BARN IC By sets arty ss ols events evel ia ei Marysville, Calif. .... 1927 IJ. J. Golling = ee ears: 677 44 
s e =? 
Canadian Colleges and Universities 
(C) co-educational; (M) faculty of medicine. 
Stu- |Teach 
Name Location Year Governing Official dents ers 
Areadia Un. (C.).... 1... sees Wolfville, Nova Scotia} 1838 |Watson Kirkconnell.... 670 63 
Alberta Un. of (C,, M.)......... Edmonton, Alberta...| 1906 |Andrew Stewart........ 4,154 280 
Assumption Un, (C.),........--- Windsor, Ont........ 1 585 57 
Bishop's: Uni: (Cy). ais seeecawe eee Lennoxville, Que..... 286 24 
British Columbia, Un. of (C., M.) .|Vancouver, B. C,.... 6,300 750 
Oarieton (Gis ac. clewers « sisis rae Ottawa, Ont......... 49: 46 
Catholic Coll. of Gravelbourg....|Gravelbourg, Sask. ... 22: 30 
C.,,M . .|Halifax, Nova Scotia.. 1,428 267 
.|Halifax, Nova Scotia. . : 10 12 
Quebec, Que.........| 1852 |Alphonse-Marie Parent. . 7,557) 1,311 
Montreal, Que. . ..{ 1896 |Gerald F. Lahey....... 400 3. 
Ste. Anne de Belleyue.| 1905 |H. George Dion (V. Prin) 775 90 
Winnipeg, Man...... 1877 |Hugh Saunderson...... »242 346 
..|Montreal, Que,...... 1821 |B. C. Gardner (Chan.)..,. 6,477| 1,567 
.|Hamilton, Ont....... 1887 |George P. Gilmour..... 1,089 130 
Montreal, Que,...... 1876 |Irenee Lussier (Rec.)....| 10,562] 1,878 
Sackville, N. B....... 1840 |W. T. Ross Flemington. . 914 62 
Halifax, Nova Scotia.,| 1925 |Sister Francis d’ Assisi. . , 257 25 
Fredericton, N. B....| 1785 |Colin Bridges Mackay...| 1,022 80 
St. John's, New- 
foundland......... 1925 |Raymond Gushue...... 576 44 
) Wilcox, Sask......... 1927 |Athol Murray,....,.... 250 18 
Ottawa, Un. of (C., M;.)......... Ottawa, Ont......... 1866 |R. Normandin (Rector).. 1,657) 464 
Queen's Un. (C., M.)....-..04-+ Kingston, Ont....... 1841 |William A. Mackintosh. . 2,459 147 
Smored Heart. vcs sires es ae Sudbury, Ont........ 1913 |AlphonseRaymond(Re¢e). 392 30 
St- Dunstan's (C.)).. bie se ee Charlottetown, P. E.I.| 1855 |R. V. MacKenzie....... 180 19 
St. Francis Xavier Un, (C.)...... Antigonish, N.S..... 1853 |H. J. Somers........5.. 1,062 65 
St. eee is lactate syrteesn einters Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1841 |F. J. Lymch............ 285 27 
SG, PGMTIOIME (Coot wiacs sien cane ste Ottawa, Ont......... 1932 |Gerald Cousineau., . 201 23 
Ge PROMS AC Piso ras nn os ole ae Chatham, N.B...... 1910 |A. L. McFadden... 82 10 
Sainte-Anne, College...........- Chureh Point, N. S...| 1890 |Edouard Boudreault 201 17 
Saskatchewan, Un. of (C., M.)...|Saskatoon, Sask......} 1907 Walter P. Thompson.... 3,004 332 
Sir George Williams (C.)........ Montreal, Que. . 1929 |Henry Foss Hall (Prin.).. 755 70 
Toronto, Un. of (C,, M.)........ Toronto, Ont. 1827 |Sidney Earle Smith..... 9,953) 1,565 
Western Ontario, Un. of (C., M.).{London, Ont....... 1878 |G. Edward Hall........ 2,800 383 


Medical Education in the U. S. and Canada 


Source: Journal of the American Medical Association 


There were 76 approved medical schools with 
full 4-year programs in the United States in 1955- 
56, and 11 in Canada, according to the annual 
report of the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Assn. Also there 
were 6 approved 2-year schools of basic medicine 
in the U. S., and 1 in Canada. New 4-year schools 
are in process of development at Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, New York, N. Y.; Seton Hall 
Coll. of Medicine & Dentistry, Jersey City, N. J., 
Univ. of Florida School of Medicine, Gainesville, 
Fla., and Univ. of Kentucky School of Medicine. 
The Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. graduated 
its first medical class. : 

Extension of courses and new buildings are in- 
creasing facilities at a number of colleges. The 
Commonwealth Fund gave $7,150,000 to aid medi- 
eal education and the Ford Foundation allocated 
$90,000,000 to privately supported medical schools 
for endowment. Also Ford Foundation appropriat- 


ed $10,000,000 to match unrestricted funds of the 
National Fund for Medical Education up to $2,000,- 
000 a year. 

The number of medical students in approved 
American colleges in 1955-56 was 28,639; the num~- 
ber graduated was 6,845. Of the graduates, 341 
were women. Canada enrolled 32,320, graduated 
7,651, of whom 384 were women. Average tuition 
fees in the U. S. were: resident, $684, nonresident, 
$857. 

Post graduate courses for practicing physicians 
are increasing as colleges provide for this neces- 
sary extension of education. Grants and fellow- 
ships for research and training appropriated by 
the National Institutes of Health of the Public 
Health Service in 1956 reached $2,800,000 for 
research fellowships, $14,502 for training awards 
and $38,038 for research. For 1957 Congress al- 
located much larger appropriations: $5,397,000 for 
fellowships, $28,075,000 for training and $80,697,000 
for research grants. 
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Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., Dec. 5, 


Kappa Alpha Society, founded Nov. 26, 18 


maintained a continuous existence. 


National Interfraternity Conference: 


Rouge 3, 


ae: 5 Thomson, 222 W. 
nal Interfraternity Conference: Sec., J. D. 4 
Ee arition of College Honor Societies: Sec.-Treas., 


. The United 
188, is the oldest of all the Greek 


Sec., Dr. Houston T. Karnes, Louisiana State Un., Baton 


National Panhellenic Conference: Sec., Mrs. Darrell R. 


Education—College Fraternities and Societies : 3 re 


i iti ieties 
i ollege Fraternities, Sororities and Soci 
ee e 8 Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
The oldest American college Greek letter fraternity is Phi 


Beta Kappa, at William and 
anized in 1883. 
eet the Gre sk letter fraternities to have 


Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


t+ H. Nagel, Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Fee Wordwatl 5607 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


eee reecional Panhellenic Association: Miss virginia M. Croon, 5044 Marine Drive, Chicago 40, Dl. 
Year Active em- 
Fraternity Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 4 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, Mil. < 
i395 20 "Ross 238 Latayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 
1924 12 3,500 | St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 
1832 28 | 16,000 | 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
1913 65 | 15,500 | 4 No. 8th-St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
1904 33 | 17,095 | 706 W. Mich. Ave., Urbana, Tl. 
1922 12 3,348 | 712 Stephenson Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
1914 14 3'176 | Box 132, Emporia, Kan. 
1906 255 | 22:100 | 4432 South Pkwy., Chicago 15, ll. 
1914 24 5,000 | 1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
1845 56 | 26,000 | 24 W. William St., Delaware, Ohio 
1865 116 62,00 627-9 BE. Green St., Champaign, Ml. 
1925 6 1,500 | 436 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
1910 10 3,000 | 527 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. i 
1948 26 2}180 | 333 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
1839 97 | 59,000 | 208 E. High St., Oxford, Ohio 
1824 34 | 17,126 | 308 Mark Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. F 
1841 26 2,860 | 1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
C 1890 44 -| 17,000 | 16 So. Clinton ‘St. Iowa City, Ta. ae. 
9 ew > = . 
Delta Kappa Epsilon. ..-.----- 1337 16 7F 800 395 Go Leth St.. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
a ae 1847 9 | 41175 | 16 Hast 64th St.. New York 21, N. Y. 
a ee (ie SS ae 1899 79 | 24°759 | 1445 Steele St., Denver 6, Colo. 
0 ae 1859 85 | 457300 | 3242 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
0 1834 69 | 35,000 | 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
ee aap os: 1865 78 | 40,000 | 830 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
eee ens Order. . 1911 | 227 | 18000 | 2320 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
ene Te icty 1R25 9 | 3/200 | 522 Fitth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
Panne Alpha Society 1905 18 | 6,853 | R.D. 2, Stockton, N. J. : 
ee ee Rho. . - 1911 16 | 5,000 | 200 Conshohocken Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. q 
ea 1869 | 128 | 67;800 | Box 150, Carmel, Calif” 
Beers Kanpas cs... 1867 42 | 117882 | P.O. Box 609, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Phan Cui Alpe... .2.] 1909 150 | 65,000 | 3434 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
5 pe a ES 250 | 18,000 | 107 Rhode Isiand Ave., Washington 1, D.C. 
ee tecrtrscctt! 1914 15 | 6,115 | 2310 Wichita Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 
te sing 1914 | 193 | 113105 | 1105 Prospect Pl., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
ph Bere. Bees te 1848 119 1,8 2 So. Campus, Oxford, Ohio 
3 es 1904 35 | 12%000 | 1411 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
i Bee Delta’ Pee Aleta ag 82 | 45,000 | 1757 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Meee acne asa ek 7318 Sycamore St., New Orleans, La. 
Phi Kea. a, aaa 1889 31 11,356 | 1026 Delta Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
oS 1852 60 | 25,000 | 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Piimippaisigma........0.... 1850 46 ,117 | 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2: Pa, 
Phi Rapps TREL Sr oh gee 1906 65 21,389 | 15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio Pa 
ULNIGO Eta 1918 11 ,458 | 53 Benjamin St., East Greenwich, R. I. 
Phi Sigma Delta... ..2..2/:..:] 1909 29 8,974 | 47 West 43d St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Phi Sigma Epsilon............- 1910 26 1 1 7600 605 Union, Arcade, Davenport, lows 
niin “ 187 ’ tS a nm ny cag in C 
apes Alpha 1868 113 50,000 577 University Blvd. Memphis 12, Tenn. 
1904 . . ana .» HumMter, dS. o 
Pi tabs Bit. 1805 32 14,958 LoL West 40th St. New York 18. N.Y. 

. 1833 3 4 es re ., New Yor SN oye 
ae Aare Epsilo 1856 139 | 83,847 | 1856 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Til. 
ee ISS | oS | HiBRS | Ba Shae a Sean 

So con Rae 1897 9 4 .O. Box 276, Elon College, N. C. 

oe Nw ed 2h aS OORT S 1869 123 64,104 | 745 Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
<lRicet) Nes an 1827 11 :300 | 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. i 
Sigma Phi Epsilon............ et re Pit qa ee EE eben ot Va. 
ISELIN ElitmcNarcvoviiereneveleusieuece ave ect ieve 1 rf . Jersey an zabeth, AS 
Bena Pau Gammai.......0... 1920 36 15,666 | 425 E. Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis 19, Mo. 

Ipha Omega...,..... 1920 7 ,500.} 25 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Tan Ptr ee 1910 29 7,250 | 171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Tau Epsilon Phi... .. 2.1.1.2 2! 1910 46 | 11,873 | Rm. 1403, 130 W. 42d St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
eon ioe 1886 | lis | asiaze | $36 Broad Bk Bhi cheiton 8, N. J 
SoeimeliniGni 1847 30 | 14,900 | 353 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. — 
2 el eaeeeeiaaae inet] at | aSa8e | Sao asuursig Maroney, 
Peers 1907 18 7,000 | 2611 Macomber St., Flint 3, Mich. 
VaiaBotawau..-............. 1898 47 | 16,500 | Rm. 402, 124 Hast 40th St., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
Me siity TES Lo 1 a SG pee eae 1847 32 16,189 | 31 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Commons Clubs, Am. Assn. of..| 1921 5 2,800 | Granville, Ohio 
AUMMONOUSE: cicisic hice ts cee ceaes 1905 16 4,397 | Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


PROFESSIONAL, HONOR AND RECOGNITION FRATERNITIES 


Honor societies elect members primarily for their 
Beta Kappa, honor society in the general academic ca 
in 1776, but not continuously active. In 1883 it becam 


standing on graduation are no 


In the following list, organiz 


excellence in scholarship and/or activities. Phi 
tegory, was originally a secret fraternity founded 


e an honor society and students with the highest 
minated for membership by 


ations marked with asterisk (*) admit both men and women. 


college authorities. 


Year | Active |; Mem- 
Fraternity Found. |Chapt.| bers 
Accounting: 3 
BetayAlpha Psit............. 1919 42 15,000 
Advertising: 4 
Alpha Delta Sigma.......... 1913 45 10,000 


National Headquarters 


436 Hagerty Hall, O. St. Un., Columbus, O. 
Sch. of Journ., Un. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 
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Fraternity 


Agriculture: 

Alpha Zeta (Honor)......... 

Gamma Sigma Delta*....... 
Animal Husbandry: 

Block and Bridle Club*...... 
Architecture: 

ee RHO WORT. Tcre cia. 


ey 

Beta Beta Beta (Honor)*..... 

Phi Sigma Society *......... 
Business Education: 

Delta Pi Epsilon*........... 

Pit Omere Pie 5. ieee ve 
Ceramic Engineering: 

POP R MOS sa ie wreiele elaine 
Chemistry: 

‘Alpha Chi Sigma). = .5 2. ..... 

Gamma Sigma Epsilon*...... 

Phi Lambda Upsilon (Honor). 
Chiropractic: 

Delta Sigma Chi. ........... 

Delta Tau Alvha.... 
Civil Engineering: 

COWL BDSG ies aia faxes alan 
Classics: 

ta Sliema Pnil* seen ae eae 
Commerce: 

Beta Gamma Sigma*........ 
Commerce and Business: 

Alpha Kappa Psi............ 

Mels;sigma Pt, 2 .occsneret 
Dentistry: 

Alpha: Omega sks ig 

Delta Sigma Delta........... 

Omicron Kappa Upsilon*..... 

Pal Omega: nce cma ae. 

RTP SE PMC aires irises © ni< a” sai 
Drama: 

Alpha Psi Omega*........... 

National Collegiate Players 

(Pi Epsilon Delta)*........ 

Theta Alpha Phi*........... 
Earth Sciences: 

Sigma Gamma Epsilon (Honor) 
Economics: 

ATS Order Off i.G,... nee sess 
Education: 

Kappa Delta Phi... . 

Kappa Delta Pi*. 

apps Phi Kappa 

Phi Delta Kappa. 

Phi Sigma Pi...... 
Engineering: 

Alpha Pi Mu* (Industrial)... . 

Delta Kappa Phi (Textile)... . 

Eta Kappa Nu* (Electrical) . . 

Kappa Eta Kappa (Electrical) 

Pi Tau ete (Mechanical). 

Sigma Ph 

PICMA UV RUF Hs a ners ove 0 os 

“pg SS soe, eran 


Foreign Service: 

Delta Phi Epsilon........... 
Forensic: 

Delta Sigma Rho*........... 

Pi Kappa Delta*............ 

Tau Kappa Alpha*....,..... 
Forestry: 

SOS UTI te 22 I are eee 
Freshman Scholarship: 

Phi pia Sigma; sa. 23 ces 
General: 

Phi Beta Kappa (Honor)*.... 

Phi Kappa Phi... ooo. S..- 
History: 

Phi Alpha Theta*........... 
Industrial Education: 

Epsilon Pi Tau*......0...+.... 

Tota Lambda Sigma......... 
Journalism; 

Alpha Delta*.........+-.... 

Pi Delta Epsilon*........... 

Sigma Delta Chi..-......... 
Languages: 

Delta Phi Alpha* (German)... 

Phi Sigma Iota* (Romance)... 

Pi Delta Phi* (French)....... 

Sigma Delta Pi* (Spanish).... 

Sigma Tau Delta* (English). . 
Law: * 

ee Peta EDs casement = 

amma Eta Gamma......... 

Order of the Coif*..:......-. 

Phi Alpha Delta... 0.1... 6... 

Phi Beta Gamma.:.......... 


Delta... sia. sercreee 2 


Active | Mem- 
bers 


33,000 
15,000 


20,000 


2,500 
3,500 
656 


, 


12,000 
35,000 


15,000 
16,768 
22,000 


2, 


4,200 
17,000 


1,200 
25,558 
4,700 
26,500 


5,000 
875 


10,500 
800 
29,500 


25,077 


7,500 
1,550 


3,297 


51,042 
150,000 
00 


29,728 
1,250 


National Headquarters 


1010 Vermont Ave., Wash. 5, D.C, 
Kansas State Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 


Agric, Coll., Un. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 


4828 Garfield Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
306 Marvin Hall, Un. of Kan., Lawrence 
14424 Longacre, Rd., Detroit 27, Mich, 


R.R. 10, Lafayette, Ind. 

211 No. Adams St., Mt. Pleasant, Towa 
8218 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif, 
Okla. A. & M. Coll., Stillwater, Okla, 


P.O. Drawer D, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
P.O. Box 454, Blacksburg, Va. 


Ohio St. Un., Columbus 10, Ohio 
Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


N. C. State Coll., Raleigh, N. C. 


5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis 19, Ind, 
Coll, of Phar., Un. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Un. of Cinn., Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Box 1020, Davenport, Iowa 
20 No. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


4146 Aralia Rd., Altadena, Calif. 
Birmingham-Southern Coll., Ala. 
148 Hanna Hall., Un. of Cinn,, Cinn. 21, O. 


111 E. 38th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


41 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

4660 Buckingham Rd., Detroit 24, Mich. 
State Un. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

3313 West St., Weirton, W. Va. 

508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


1317 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Box 409, Capital Un., Columbus 9, Ohio 
Mich. State Un., East Lansing, Mich. 


Box 338, Louisiana Tech. Sta., Ruston, La. 
Un. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass, 

238 E. Perry St., Tiffin, Ohio 

2107 Fifth Ave. No., Birmingham, Ala. 
Eighth St. & Union Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 
State Teachers Colli., Millersville, Pa, 


2540 Sharondale Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
50 Windsor Rd., Pawtucket, R. I. 

P.O. Drawer 447, Dillsburg, Pa. 

9331 Col. Ave. So., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 
Purdue Un., W. Lafayette, Ind. 

1308 So. Mattis Ave,, Champaign, Ill, 

210 So. 30th St., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 

Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

P.O. Box 244, Reno, Nev. 


N. Y, Un., Washington Sq., New York 

Un. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

East Central St. Coll., Ada., Okla. 

Florida State Un., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Un. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

101 Samford Hall, Ala. Poly. In., Auburn, Ala. 


1811 Q St., N.W., Wash. 9, D. C. 
634 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


2812 Livingston St., Allentown, Pa. 


Univ. Sta., Box 3111, Columbus 10, Ohio 
On. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn, 


| Western Illinois St. Coll., Macomb, Til. 


5738 Howe St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ml. 


Box 395, Temple Un., Philadelphia 22, Pa, 
Muhlenberg Coll., Allentown, Pa. 

Ore. State Coll., Corvallis, Ore. 

Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn, 

808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr 


Old Bank Bidg., Douds, Lowa 

702 Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 

Un. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 

10707 White Oak Ave., Granada Hills, Calif. 
402 Abell Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Year | Active ‘em- 
Fraternity Found. Chapt. bers 
Pt Delite PHL. ss ee 1869 45,377 
Sigma Delta TRAD DR os oy oe org 1914 prey 
Sigma Nu Phi..........+..-. 1903 a 
Tau E sion ee ae ee 1919 4, 
Leadership and a Aptivitieds Eaon de o71 
B ’ 
1914 50! 
Library Science: 
Alpha B Beta Alpha*.......... 1950 971 
SS a eel oo Same ater 1948 1,239 
athema 
Hap a en eeeae Be HOO a 11,783 
AMASUON ss. hee wee eee is 
Medicine: 
Alpha Kappa Kappa......... ee pets 
Alpha Omega Alpha*........ 190: ween 
Delta Slgms Theta. inert eae Poet 
Phi taneieaa eo. | “1886 :069 
x 1 20/310 
oy oe ep Aeeeret ii cy.- ss 0) (stay Eee zeae 
Phi Delta Epsiion. -......... 1904 13,908 
Phi Lambda Kappa......... 1907 i sea 
PHU HHO SILA... eee ey oe 
eee GAA ECL ce ska ale’s # sl > 
ary: 
Pershing Rifles....... 1894 5,000 
Perea and Blade... 1905 68,300 
Phi Mu Alpha cetuania) Rionsalis 1898 30,000 
3s Oe ae babs J cet ee 1918 36 7,000 
me Ai 
Gamma Omega Phi.......... 1926 2 200 
Omeg# Delta... 0.42. 1917 5 3,000 
Omega Epsilon Phi.......... 1919 9 2,700 
4 Phi ence BPSUON. 35h. wa 1921 1 300 
steopathic: 
e os a BISA Nees sce reac “ i are 
EPS) 51 0) ee 9 
Tota Tau Siema............. 1903 6 2,321 
Lambda Omicron Gamma... . 1924 5 750 
Phi Sigma Gamma.......... 1915 5 1,850 
Psi Sigma Alpha*........... 1924 3 813 
st ma gi BROAN eG sta sak.<h wa: s yo26 4 ages 
OG) (TSS: nee ee 2 
Pharmacy: 
Alpha Zeta Omega 1919 29 5,268 
Kappa Psi....... 1879 48 21,463 
Phi Delta Chi. 1883 39 13,000 
Rho Chi* 1922 60 8,600 
CCL (Nee 1919 27 8,500 
Physcial Education: ; 
Phi Epsilon Kappa.......... 1913 54 10,101 
Physical Science: 
Lambda Delta Lambda*..... 1925 10 2,144 
Eovaical Training: 
igma Delta Psi............. 1912 98 1,900 
Physics: 
Sigma Pi Sigma............. 1921 89 12,000 
Political Science: 
Pi Sigma Alpha*............ 1920 81 14,000 
Premedical: 
Alpha Epsilon Delta*........ 1926 66 15,450 
Psychology: 
OL aN 1929 108 17,000 
Public Health: 
Delta Omega* Brctarete aisle sea he 1924 5 1,900 
Scholastic: 
Delta Epsilon Sigma*....... 1939 73 4,150 
Science: 
POMMECTE ENF i 1916 24 5,500 
Gamma Alpha (graduate) . 1899 13 7,500 
Sigma Zeta* (undergraduate) . 1925 16 4,000 
Science Research: 
ss eee BIS(HONON)# icc. 6 ce 1886 125° | 70,000 
ervice;: 
Alpha Phi Omega........... 1925 293 51,347 
Social Science: 
milG@amma Mu*........05... 1924 110 55,000 
morlosy : aa 
pha Kappa Delta*.. 1920 
Textile Arts: 76 14,000 
IPEBEI MOO snc isivicriv.e.e e se.c 1903 
Bioterinary: . aree 
POMEL Bek relshsle aye. d.cls ose s+ a 1907 7 5,00 
Omega Tau Sigma*...... 1... 1906 te 3 OnE 
SORORITIES 
Year | Active| Mem- 
Sorority. Found. |Chapt bers 
Alpha Chi Omega.......... Rll 3 
PUPUATOEMAPL oe cee kk 18st 35 42'000 
Alpha Epsilon Phi. |) 711215")! 1909 40 | 14,000 
Alpha Gamma Delta... 1111) 1904 62 | 28,000 
Alpha Kappa Alpha... 2.2.11)! 1908 | 250 | 20,000 
Alpha Omicron Pi... 1.) 2.2/0"! 1897 58 | 23,715 
Abus ti 1872 56 | 29,000 
Alpha Sigma Alpha...) 21!) 5) 7" 1901 39 | 14,995 
Alpha Sigma Tau. 1899 22 6,800 
Alpha Xi Delta......... 1893 67 30,500 


488, Gainesville, Fla. 
te of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


P.O. Box 1117, Northwestern State Coll. of 
La., Natchitoches, La. 
331 Library Bldg., Un. of Ill., Urbana, Il. 


Washburn Un., Topeka, Kan. 
Un. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 


683 E. Broad St., Columbus eee 


1030 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio ; 
108 McClellan Dr., Pi 


ttsburgh 27, 
340 Boulevard Ave., N.E., Atlanta a. Ga. 


Un. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
705 No. Main St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 


Murray State Coll., Murray, 
Sch. of Music, Un, of Ill. vane, ti. 


6100 No. 12th St,, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

37 North Main St., Frankl ce 

4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19. 

6100 No. 12th St., Snitadelphia. 4, “Pa. 

Alpha Tau Sigma House, Kirksville, Mo. 

725 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa 

710 Florida Natl. Bank Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 

1718 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2105 Independence Ave., Kan. City, Mo. 

203 W. 5th St., Hast Liverpool, Ohio 

25 EB. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 

129 E, Grand Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. 

13159 Cedar Rd., Cleveland, men 

109 Fairview Rd., Springfield, P. 

3134 N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio . 

cas ee eect Ohio State Un., Colum- 
us. 

32 City Terrace North, Newburgh, N. Y. 

3747 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis 18, Ind, 

1016 Rural St., Emporia, Kan. 

State Un., Bowling Green, Ohio 

Penn, State Un., Univ. Park, Pa. 

Un. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

7 Brookside Circle, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 

1333 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C, 

2151 Berkeley Way, Berkeley 4, Calif, 

Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Cornell Un., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Wis. State Coll., Stevens Point, Wis. 

56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. 

419 Columbia Bk. Bldg., Kan. City 6, Mo. 

1719 Ames St., Winfield, Kan. 

Un. of Southern Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

160 Middleboro Ave., E, Taunton, Mass. 


39th &Woodland Ave., eenvigs 4, Pa, 
1117-B Woodbridge ‘Ave,, Fords, N. 


National Headquarters 


i 
320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


1386 Ponce de Leon ‘Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, . 

46 E. Coleman Ave., "Chatham, N. J. 

5211 So. Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, I. 
Rm. 1109, 18 EB. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
518 Davis St., Evanston, Til. 

372 Argonne Dr., Kenmore 23, N. Y. 

5641a 8. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 
1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


_Education—Professional and Other Sororities 


Activ 
Guagt 


bers National Headquarters 


18 81,779 Bl Pittsburgh 6, 
Pet Pagar te g iH 000 sapere adi tea + incineatt 8 8, ee 
Ces See aAP 99 2108% ‘Chicago Baity News Bldg., 
ft Ae tens g 1820 eT lay Blvd., Columbus oo Ohio io” 
LOR eres wht c 5,000 Ry BS eee Siew York are Yo re 
ed ‘om. Trus g., Kan 0. 
Rie RR eter =r Dane Lily. 28,000 125. Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind: 
Pe eee = oe 53 _W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, ‘i 
i yeh ae eee eee 3,000 on Lardner § St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SiR aasEs Gee ithe 27 575, 2 , Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Phi si ma Sigma 
Phi Sigma Sig 


_ Pi Kappa Sigma. 2852 Delaware Ave., Kenmore 17, N. ¥. 
% Sigma Delta Tau. 924 Noyes St., Evanston, Ill. 
i Sigma Kappa 3433 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ppa... 4 
Sigma Sigma Sigma ° 3 Drawer 696, Denison, Tex. 

pha a3 357 Cloverdale Ave., Akron, Ohio 
Theta Sigma Rvetion, 1702 Madison St., La Crosse, Wis. 
heta. Upsilon..5.) 6. ial- <a eos 7 5271 Ridgebury Blvd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
Sera panvAlpha. .. <5 cree see 708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 


PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER SORORITIES 


Year |Active | Mem- 


ze : Sorority Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
4 Advertising: 

Gamma Alpha Chi........... 1920 23 4,930 | P.O. Box 854, Wewoka, Okla. 
Architecture & Allied Arts: 

- pba Alpha Gamma........].. 1922 7 776 | 1327 Mount. View Ave., So. Pasadena, Calif. 
5 en Beta Sigma. ....22s.2+.+- 1946 47 1,000 | 325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla. 
usiness: 

AIpHA Ota. . 7... tes ceteris 1925 185 39,869 | 416 Tenth St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Chemistry: 

Fota Sigma Ply. sei ie eicre tee 1900 18 5,228 | La. St. Un., Baton Rouge, La. 
Commerce: 

Phi Chi Theta. 1924 52 7,500 | 1945 Lebanon Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

$ Phi Gamma Nu. 1924 21 5,000 | 28 Sidlaw Rd., Brighton 35, Mass. 
$ Commerce and Business 
= soa Bihan ese eset ete 1927 9 1,020 | 31 E. Elm St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
entistry: 
Gertion. ALD, tareg teeta es 1918 ‘Le 250 | 3643 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ear! y Childhood Education: 

ee Poi-Opallonca sce). ss 1923 6 1,800 | 243 West Las Tunas Drive, Arcadia, Calif, 
Education: 

Alpha Delta Kappa.......... 1947 263 5,500 | P.O. Box 7024, Kansas City 13, Mo. 

Delta Kappa Gamma........ 1929 1,225 55,500 | 416 West 12th St., Austin 1, Tex. 

Kappa Delta Epsilon........ 1933 28 5,800 | Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

PiLambda Theta.....-.:... 1910 79 12,800 | 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C, 
Fine Arts: 

Phi Mu Gamma... eee. 1898 6 6,000 | Box 70, East Bank, W. Va. 

Freshman Scholarship 

Alpha Lambda Delta Veonor). 1924 82 28,854 | De Pauw Un., Greencastle, Ind. 

Sigma Epsilon Sigma.-:...... 1927 8 7,000 | Un. of Wis., Madison 6, Wis. 
Home Economics: 

Kappa Omicron Phi......... 1922. 33 4,558 | Northwest Mo. St. Coll., Maryville, Mo. 

Omicron Nar. siccc se eek £2 1912 39 16,756 | Mich. State Un., East Lansing, Mich. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron. De scahrats 1909 41 13,729 | 720 North 12th St., Fargo, N. D. 
Journalism: ; ; 

— Sigma -PRio 5. 1909 92 16,000 | P.O. Box 7619, University Sta., Austin, Tex. 
ee pa Beta Plus ae. 1908 47 3,500 | 1545 Colonial Terrace, Arlington 9, Va. 
apee Pe 20 Ct ee 1911 39 3,016 | 120 CSt., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

it t 
te Chi Delta | ig ul iat econ ara Ae 1919 14 205 | Darby Crest, Galloway, Ohio 

dicine: 
DE Atehn Vision MOtaasats- = tas 1890 24 3,600 | 5137 No. Alameda St.;St. Paul 13, Minn, 
Music: 
2 ACROD cis sss my 1909 51 5,500 | 717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
Mu Phi Epsilon. : ..{- 1903 77 17,000 | 6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, Ohio 
Sigma Alpha Iota........... 1903 105 26,500 | 7612 Bryn Mawr Drive, Dallas 25, Tex. 
h: . 
7 ak ge eas Dake es a Tt whe 1912 65 12,199 | Baldwin, Mich. 
ing: 4 
Beg PAU MCB ice scenays > apts wis 1921 12 1,000 | 444 N. Bayview Ave., Wilmington, Calif. 
hi 
et pigs : ee Megs tee. states aeP ease ae 1899 1 400 | 201 So. Wayne St., St. Mary's, Ohio 
Deltas Omega.csee =. ssl sass 1904 4 350 | 212 EB. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
tical: ; 
2 gs ht arg 3 Prt Rae 1921 21 1,765 | 1539 N. 51st, Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
Lambda Kappa Sigma....... 1913 50 3,000 | 316 Ridgemont Rd., Grosse Pte. Farms, Mich, 
ti 2 
Le aera Se ce re 1916 24 4,713 | Box 50, Carlisle, Pa. 

PHDelta Pion: . ok s ies 1916 6 2,700 | P.O. Box 191, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
Reena Sigma Sigma........ 1952 12 500 | 1636 Cayuga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
iowa, Delta Epsilon (a)...... 1921 18 1,800 | 7 Lloyd Road, Malvern, Pa. 

ti : 
PEReceNat Socor iby. 1922 13 | 5,000 | 6624 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 
Speech Arts: 
CS NE co ho) 8: eee ee ae 1893 27 7,655 | 2914 University, Des Moines 11, Iowa 
hip: 
Sp ooeitrir ecard te) ee SoS ta 1918 96 28,500 | 3045 Radford Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. 


(a) For graduate women. (b) For Sophomore women. (c) For Senior women, 


a 


Education—College Endowments; Spelling Champions 


Colleges With $5,000,000 Endowment or More 


j Insti Location Amount 
Institution Location Amount Institution 


Acad. New a ass Athyn, Pa... 


500) ....|Middlebury, Vt....] 8,504, 
pe ceed Premera tg Minn.| 55°781192 
pene Pe0tt a --,- De atey ata Paes G00| {Mt Holyoke... ..|So. Hadley, Mass..| 8,545,000 
Alabama, Un. of----|Xiplon Mich. || . 9/913.839||New York Medleai |New York, N.Y. | 6,826,424 
Sohenst er eee Amherst, Mass... b 4 21,473,847 New ork Un... New * York, N. ¥.. San 
Atlanta, Un...:.... Atlanta, Ga....... fi - fda * 70/000" 
oe ae New York, N. Y..| 8,154,678]|Northwes aoe hse 
Barge bisa Bet") ana aa os Bae Om of Se a | A Sa 
ee eres, Wyss... 8 207, na 2 eee 58. 
Bore eS ae Mt. Berry, Ga.... ,000]|Ohio State Un. .... Cobnmibras, ORO 52) ieee ore 
i Branewice Wwe kien lg ee Stillwater, Okla». earl 
Bowdoin.......... runswick, F aS ae £93" 
- | ee Provigence, H. Oklahoma, Un. of. :|Norman, Okla." .-| | 5.793,82 
Bure aa f : Binale Ney 92,668 penabureh ‘Gn’ of! ||Pittsburgh, Ea, ‘i 26, 08 aoe 
SA rae Si: Claremont, C 000,000 
. of Tech. |Pasadena, Calif... ,865, PGTIGDS ossicles P 967 
ieee ores Ch. | hase 4a rtetancs aac Beat, N.Y | RN 
@arleton.......... orthfield, .-| 6,501, ™m......|Princeton, N. J 73,162, 
ie I. of T....|Pittsburgh, Pa....| 30,000,000//Princeton Un...... - : 
Seas aris (Wasnt OW c.| SSNS Rumen cn: ERR Maas. | 0 8 
Catholic Un. of Am.|Washington, D. C. E F Feet ote eet ae ee 23'506'6 
Chieago, Un. of. ...|Chicago, Ill.......] 84,985,660 poe = ae siee eroeldeniGe: kee i 3'329'500 
Cincinnati, Un. of. .|Cincinnati, Ohio...| 13,464,943//R. I. Sch. of Design. rev sence, I. 45'500°000 
ClaremontGrad.Sch.|Claremont, Calif...| 6,198,434]|Rice Inst... . Cent Fee Roe 8'138°639 
(COLES 24h: ae Worcester, Mass...| 6,387,585}|Rochester he 5 ae epeser Noy. | 60990 :261 
BEML Neste te agel sacs s+.e= + Waterville, Me.... ,070, Pe ro In. of.. Sree ea E18 94 Onn 
Colgate Un,....... Hamilton, N. Y...| 6,514,314/|Rutgers Un........ - ye Mass .| 16°132°913 
f ER. sirarac eons ew York, N. Y../118,377,109}|Smith........ ....|N"hampton, : : 5 
eee inion, Berey New Work, Ne YX. 8,119,132]|South’n Meth. Un. .|Dallas, ro Soe peels 
Cornell Un........ Ithaca, N. Y...... 54,326,945)|Southwestern Un... George oe : pets 
Dalhousie Un...... Halifax, Can......] 5,504,777||Stanford Un....... Stanford, C pets ye 
Dartmouth........ Hanover, N. H....| 36,699,929)|Stevens Inst. of Tech.|Hoboken, N. “ae EP ie 
WOGMIGSON, ss Davidson, N. C...| 7,900,000|/Swarthmore....... wer Oe A BR eet 
Ben. lGranvilic, Obio..| 8361 1s8||Teachors. New York, N. ¥__| 11'720;270 
ranville, 0) 5,361, : pq gct , eS Le $57 »720, 
Derear tn A Chicago, Ill... 5,500,000||Texas Christ'n Un. .|Fort Worth, Tex. . 9,000,000 
DePauw Un. Greencastle, Ind. . 8,373,122]|/Texas, Un. of . .|Austin, SI Baie ee ere 
Detroit, Un of ..|Detroit, Mich.....} 6,000,000)|Trinity........ Hartford, Conn aa 'beniere 
morew UN... os. Madison, N. J....| _8,913,825)|Tufts Un....... Medford, Mass En: 
URE WD... ews Durham, N. C....| 31,797,000|/Tulane Un,........ New Orleans, La ed gee 
Himory Un......... Atlanta, Ga. .....| 33,815,461]|Tuskegee Enst.. Tuskegee, Ala 10,263, 
itt) 20] Op St a Nashville, Tenn... 5,831,333) |(Gnion sy: > tse. ...|Schenectady, N. Y pes 
George Peabody....|Nashville, Tenn... 7,168,886]| Union Theo. Sem.. .|New York, N. Y.. ye niet 
Grinnell)... .......... Grinnell, Ia...... 6,483,145]|Vanderbilt Un. . . Nashville, Tenn...} 34, 8, 
PP LGON jie ees Clinton, ‘N.Y... .+ 6;893,5261|\ Vassar. ce ns Poughkeepsie, N. Y.} 21,381,000 
Hampton Inst.....|Hampton, Va. . |, 14,000,000)/Va., Med. Coll. of..|Richmond, Va....{ 5,506,6 
marvard Un. .<...! Cambridge, Mass>.|329,044,290]|Virginia, Un. of... . Charlottesville Va. 5,000, 
Haverford......... Haverford, Pa....} 10,000,000}}Wake Forest.......|/Winston-Salem, 5 086,418 
Hrershey Je. oc... 1. Hershey, Pa... 3... 5,000,000 “s AOR Sal eee 3 Oe 
Idaho, Un, of...... Moscow, Idaho.. 8,577,224||Wash. & Lee Un....|Lexington, Va s oo 
Institute for Ad- Wash, St. Coll. of...|Pullman, Wash... .| 21,057,35 
vanced Study....|Princeton, N. J....} 21,000,000]}Washington Un. ...|St. Louis, Mo..... ripe 
Jewish Theo. Sem. .|New York, N. Y..| _5,175,180]|Wellesley.......... Wellesley, Mass...| 24,916,775 
Johns Hopkins Un.,|Baltimore, Md....| 53,690,826]|Wentworth Inst....|Boston, Mass.... . 5; roe 
Lafayette Faston, Pa. i..0 6,627,252]|Wesleyan Un....... er Conn.| 21,800,00 
Laval Un.. Quebec, Can.. .| .5,000,000/| West’n Reserve Un. Cleveland, Ohio...) 29,970,872 
Lehigh Un Bethlehem, Pa 12,462,110]| Williams.......... Williamst’p. Mass,| 17,001,909 
Loyola Un.. Chicago, Ill.......|  7,774,161]| wisconsin, Un. of.,.|Madison, Wis..... 9,347,271 
Loyola Un.........|/New Orleans, La. . 5,000,000 Wittenberg _....|Springfield. Ohio. - 5,499,924 
“bette earch: EAS pile a eB ep a Worcester Poly. Inst,| Worcester, Mass...| 8,857 309 
cG Wes cg ei Aontreal, Can. ... ; “ OFY'< : , : ? 
Meharry Medical...|Nashville, Tenn...| _5,800,000}|Wvoming, Un. of...)/Laramie, Wyo.....| 6,745 740 
Michigan, Un. of...|Ann Arbor, Mich,.| 23,317,969!! Yale Un 


New Haven, Conn./245,474,000 


National Spelling Bee Champions 


The National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers since 
1939, was instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal in 1925. Children under 16 years of age 
Sponsored by participating newspapers are eligible to compete for the cash prizes and prize trips. 


1939—Elizabeth Ann Rice, The Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and Gazette. 

1940—Laurel Kuykendall, The Knoxville (Tenn,) 
News-Sentinel, 

eres Edward Sissman, The Detroit (Mich.) 

ews. 

1942—Richard Earnhart, The El Paso (Tex.) Her- 
ald-Post. 

1946—John McKinney, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register & Tribune, champion; (2) Mary Mc- 
Carthy, New York World-Telegram; (3) Leslie 
Dean, Passaic (N. J.) Herald News. 

1947—Mattie Lou Pollard, Thomaston, Ga. (At- 
lanta (Ga.) Journal), champion; (2) Sonya Ro- 
dolfo, Chicago (Chicago (Ill.) Daily News); (3) 


Baeenne Gelin, Parma, Ohio (Cleveland (Ohio) 

ress), 

1948—Jean Chappelear, Black Horse, Ohio (Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal), champion; (2) Darrel 
Flavelle, Washington, D. C. (Washington Daily 
News); (3) Rosemary Schirmer, White Oak, Ohio 
(The Cincinnati Post and Station WCPO). 2 

1949—Kim Calvin, Canton, Ohio (Canton Reposi- 
tory), champion; (2) James Shea, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
(New York World-Telegram); (3) Fred Shoup, 
Palo Alto, Calif. (San Francisco News). 

1950—(Tie), Colquitt Dean, Atlanta, Ga. (Atlanta 
Journal); Diana Reynard, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Cleveland Press), champions; (2) Jim Bern- 
hard, Houston, Texas (Houston Press); (3) Nancy 
Maclaren, Lowell, Mass. (Lowell Sun) 


1951—Irving Belz, 13, Memphis, Tenn. (Memphis 
Press-Scimitar), champion; (2) Michael Aratingi, 
13, New York, N. Y. (World-Telegram & Sun); 
(3) Mary Anne Bechkowiak, 13, Akron, Ohio 
(Akron Beacon Journal). 

1952—Doris Ann Hall, 13, Hudson, N.C. (Winston- 
Salem Journal & Sentinel), champion; (2) Mar- 
jorie Foliart, 13, Crafton, Pa. (Pittsburgh Press); 
(3) Mary Ellen Rusk, 12, Washington, D.C. 
(Washington Daily News). 

1953—Elizabeth Hess, 13, Phoenix, Ariz. (Arizona 
Republic), champion; (2) Raymond A. Sokolov, 
11, Detroit, Mich. (Detroit News); (3) David 
Hudson, 13, Cuyohoga Falls, Ohio (Akron Beacon 
Journal). 

1954—William Cashmore, 14, Center Square, Pa. 
(Norristown Times Herald), champion; (2) 
William Kelley, 11, Deering, Mo. (Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn.); (3) Patricia 
Brown, 14, Birmingham, Ala. (Birmingham 
Post-Herald). 

1955—Sandra Sloss, 13, Granite City, Illy (St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat), champion; (2) Jean 
Copeland, 12, Prescott, Ariz. (Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix); (3) Naomi Klein, 12, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
(New York World-Telegram & The Sun). 

1958—Melody Sachko, 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pitts- 
burgh Press), champion; (2) Sandra Owen, 13, 
Justus, Ohio (Canton Repository); (3) Ann 


Malone Warren, 13, Monticello, Ga. (Atlanta 
Journal). 


> 


# ae c Ss sos ; 
d Types, by States 

SN (data are for 1951-52) 
I Residentia’ 


5 schools for 
Nonpublic exceptional 
schools! children 


2 1945-46 
a ¢ Ele- Sec- | Ele- Sec- 


men- on- men- on- Pub- 
tary dary? tary dary? lic 
ee ae a a ae ed ee 
£ Continental U. S............. 123,763 | 23,746 | 10,666 3,322 307 
North REGSESES A er ae an 3,308 3,377 Ae 


Se 441 
~ New Hampshire . 474 104 66 


39 2 eke 
“New Jersey 1,516 263 397 127 9 6 
New York..... »»| 5,855 950 1,107 | 338 il 31 
Pennsylvania. ...: --| 56,362 1,088 943 245 8 23 
MEN GMS TSANG sis ec 6s a ere ors 6304 61 95 30 4 1 
Pees Vrs caieke mate 6801 8 2 1 
rap AE eon 50,802 8,092 4,535 1,057 84 25 
Bete ice at i, <.040 «sae 63,470 192 5 5 
Bee pale alb a facciet tas ae 12,200 799 i 1 
. i SR Ree See a 5,830 948 344 135 e 2 

03 9 


hio Sie 
South eas SOR cuted 280 54 PP Fn eee. lied NPS 
QRIBCOURIN ond... 5.05. os rh eels 16,000 96 565 6 4] 


ao Spee Spe in 9 
ar aut] isles h oMhjelalalsvehare ea, LAD EE BODO CSE Pee a |. serge eee 2 
vaceieeieien Vinkje eis Un Sole eeey lo  AOGc RE WS . Be | oe Ball ta nee 6 
1 18 
1 9 
2 9 
9 12 
ee ree . 21 
Beet a 15 
ahom: 2 23 
ROMP Oana at amare 62,800,  ~b29" | 37 = 19") eign oe 7 
Tennessee 1 7 
2 48 
Dic Phe ik ek eee ae 1 12 
Se se) caer aed LO hint BOR me  SSet dS 1 Bat ee 11 
2 2 20 
Svs tele pater nie) oe oops 14 131 - 
oman 5 Iie 
12 65 602 
1 13 Y fe . 
re, 4 3 
8 Ee 
pe ea 
7 -2 
7 15 - ¥ 
8 9 5 ae: Tee 
SMASHING LON ea tate elas ob wes O4d | AOR 8 AQF Oe Bele a ee 14 12, 
Weyomilny yy. asses 135% prec] ee 3 * i ta see i So) ee TN rari Soy eV or Py Gop er 
Sh he cuter ak Op eis Sg ref aryl AS AEN een aero sae 5 8 i be 
elas ie we ee he tee OL tb AE 84. es eee L demas g 
Mr Poe ste ste ON Ae LAN cicmena a ste pa a sie «is ads ata tev aval aor eee eS ea 
Pe oeettar ic eet aed po GE PAG Tey MN agers PR ere ere 
Ft icy gS OR 1 


1Estimated. Includes regular 4-year high schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, and 
junior-senior and undivided high-schools. 8Includes universities, liberal arts colleges, independent pro- 
fessional schools, and junior colleges. 4Number of school buildings. 5Data for 1950-51. ¢Data for 1949-50. 


Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 
Source: Department of Health, Education,-and Welfare, Office of Education 
Research and Statistical Services Branch 


Total enrollment First-time students No. of institutions 


tI pe Se spetitution 1955 1954. | 1955 1954 | 1955 1954 

Sante oa 1,241,101 | 1,166,459 | 235,530 | 225,820 141 ~ 441 

Titeoul arse GollegtO:. oiecenawn. 712,685 646,573 196,263 181,415 732 735 
SoLannt ey. organ zed professional 

schools: 
lepesaree. wanes s 243,652 | 216,032 68,291 61,962 192 193 | 

ean Gldeinnl schools: | "s8633 | “5.121 | Isaas | 16867 Rr RY 

erence ical schools, 56,173 54,291 11/703 11'746 120 123 

351,720 | 312, Bia 155,049 140)351 505 506 

2,720,929 | 2,499,750 | 689,635 | 642,420 1,858 1.857 


1,784,158 | 1,601,984 430,579 396,234 e. 
936,771 897,766 259 056 246,186 we 


540 Education—Higher Education Statistics 
Degrees Conferred in Higher Educational Institutions, 1954-55 


Earned in the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
Source: United States Office of Education 


Bachelor’s and first | Master’s and second 


’ professional professional 
Field of study [_—_$$ $< § —$———_— 
en omen en omen 
M Ww Mi Ww 

Agriculture: 7,052 118 1,336 28 
Paine husbandry . 1,132 26 3 S| 
SHOVESUTY.2 =... -5.--- 85 1 426) = AAS Oe a0 rol eee ; 
Agriculture—all othe 5, 1,081 22 6 

Biological Sciences: ort 2,531 5 ee CF 

matomy......... ao 
Bacteriol Ree Pann ale 233 181 ; 176 57 14 
ogy 
Biochemistry..........+.. 124 : 20 109 33 11 + 
OG 3,946 1,547 311 135 15 é 
RRCILY Ie aye sens Gace on woe ee 199 103 136 37 10 ; 
RIGID EY gee cic cy ee vate j 
al ony a eee ie oe ‘| 
Biolo, cal sciences......... 

Pducation: 3B Anton SRR aaa 14,871 38,383 f 
HIGUCAIION. 225. 6s ee eeee 7,418 35,790 j 
Mndustrialarts.....-...-.% 2,674 64 et ee lone 34S nt 

Whi Physical education......... 4,779 2,529 3 ; 
: 22,527 62") = 4478 Ee a 599: || eee 4 
3121 7,978 
7,606 8,711 
1,482 99 eee pe ek eS. |S. 
,553 3,786 
1,789 1,89 
Speen ATES cs > 1,782 2,933 

Foreign Languages ie 1,413 2,135 
Classical foreign languages. . 379 133 
TaD OKO te 2, Seneca eee 363 916 
RI USTEAD) cote ce fe sgcis. oreo = ie 6 wha 183 132 
PAOSMISM Grete aicisls veces oe es CYié 829 
MUMERIAN. 6 ......5.- opie 43 1 
All other modern foreign 

| oe ne ACR 68 108 
thi Geograp PURER io es cnn 496 130 r 
Healing Ae and Medical a) 
BCIONCOMs. 2... eee 15,998 7,301 
i Dentistry, D.D.S. only..... 3,071 1 EOE eT rhc bee ay Sine 
wt Dental science............ 206 155 
Medicine, M.D. only....... 6,718 338 
WW } EIU rc sha dis avis ccs eles Ses 61 5,179 
Optometry 519 5 
Osteopathy 452 8 
ENATINACY i: 5 viece se vee e eas 3,065 331 
{} | Public heaith , 6 ute, Set aoe 79 61 
AH Veterinary medicine, 
: D.V.M. or higher........ 844 11 
el! Medival sciences*... 983 1,185 
Ang Home economics.......... 81 7,169 
: Journalism................ 1,418 800 
#1! Law, LL.B. or higher...... 7,937 289 i 7 
rau] Library science............ 379 1,157 1 
: Mathematics.............. 2,724 1,310 1 
mel Military or Naval science... 1,627 De ils, Rise ee ee ee 
a Physical Sciences.......... 91134 1,382 2,337 207°) "4,660 3) eae 
t ’ 52 
MASCPOBOMY, 5.00.2 .. +. 10 1 10 3 1 
fl Chemistry BO OUME STs. .8'a),0 /e ewan 4,781 1,139 1,036 137 36 
+ (CCT Ae ee 1,703 92 481 26 2 
IEPTAMULEY 5 oe ee kee 12: Sao eens 22 5 
aii Meteorology. ...........05 58 2 41 4 2 | eine 
Physics, . .. Maes cian 1,920 76 701 28 a Pago 
Physical science*.........: 650 72 46 4 1 

Philosophy................ 1,473 301 195 36 8 

Paychology +e ae sae 3,009 2,523 876 417 84 at 
e Lo) tio ogee ancy glee PE ‘ 1,266 i 
(a ae education and die 10% 245 13 1 

23 SEES eee , 1,167 3 : 
PREEOIOR sie eiuie.n denne creo 4,425 99 be 78 8 1 
Social Sciences:............ 59,550 17,828 6,213 1,288 94 ; 
asic: 19,606 8,060 2'368 722 73 =| 
An maroED Oey 150 3 5 . 
Economics. . 5,678 686 539 7 9 
History..... ; 6,70 2,833 833 366 28 
iuternational relatior 343 106 179 36 
Political science. .... : 4,415 1,085 414 84 10 
ere ey "iat i heise Rea arene 3,200 348 126 20 | 
Sees ane commerce — hae 3,406 393 15 
ccounting........... 7,406 479 
AUS 28,158 5,612 2 238 233 8 
Public administration . 367 19 "233 “32 ° 
5 oe work gt titesstsee 604 1,286 5 113 4 
ocial sciences*..........., 3,4 
Miscellaneous: 09 2,372 439 173 3 
8 (without major) ...... 4,691 
Sciences (without major) . 3,106 ee er $5 1 
“LES, See een ane 423 113 37 PP aie cota Wy far! Mtn te gre 

S Fotat........... Th foes 183,602 103,799 38,740 19,464 826 

Grand total............. 287, 401 ” 58, 204 8.840. = Le 
‘} 


Number of degrees conferred—Men 230,356; Women 124,089; Total 354,445 


a) ee 
*Not elsewhere classified. 
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Vocational Education 
Source: United States Office of Education 


All Federal funds expended for vocational education are matched by state and local funds. This 
hid ae one expenditures for plant and equipment for vocational schools, for which Federal funds 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


Type of program Type of program 
| eae Ree ae ee SS ———$—— 
Year Total*| Agri- Trade | Home Year Total* | Agri- Trade | Home 
cul- and in- eco- cul- and in- eco- 
ture dustry | nomics ture dustry | nomics 
Be 1926 5 ro. 676,687; 93.125} 429,071] 154,491//1948....... 2,836,121) 640,791] 762,628}1,139,766 
1938050. 2. 981,882| 188,311) 618,604] 174,967/|1949.. °°!” 3,095,513} 651,604) 801,913/1.328,521 
1935.,..... 1,178,896) 325,685) 503,865] 349,346||1950...°_°; »364,613| 764,975 4,602!1,430,3 
OAD S.-= - 290.7 +133] 758,409} 818,766||/1951...... .|3/363,412| 771/028 792,339) 1,458,605 
1948 5 oes se 2,012,931] 446,9531 522,733 90, TOROS ces: 3,100,139) 755,293) 808,549/1,327,285 
1946. 0... +227, 910,331 830.844] 911,816/|1954...... . ./3,164,85 737,502) 826,583/1,380,147 
cy ee ee 2;508,618| 584,533! 720.098! 968.846||1955 (Prel.) .|3,438,293| 776,138| 870,954 1,555,846 


“Total figures since 1940 include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(1940) 
129,433; (1944) 181,509; (1945) 152,781; (1946) 174,672: (1947) 235,141; (1948) 292,936; (1949) 313,475; 
(1950) 364,670; (1951) 341,440; (1952) 234,984; (1953) 209,012: (i954) 220,619; (1955) 235,355. 

ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 
Fiscal Year 1955 (Provisional figures) 


Enroll- Enroll- Enrolli- Enroll- 
State ment State ment State ment State ment 

Alabama.-..... 63,372||Kentucky. . 59,886||New Mexico... 8,389]|Vermont...... 5,330 
Arizona....... 19,338}| Louisiana. . 84,126||New York.....| 289,688/|Virginia....... 77,998 
Arkansas...... 79,808)/|Maine.. . 6,493|| North Carolina.| 120,922||Washington.... 86,100 
California.....| 293,391|/|Maryland..... 26,152|| North Dakota.. 11,600}| West Virginia. 31,014 
Colorado...... 50,904/|Massachusetts.| 65,688]/Ohio....... -| 86,438]! Wisconsin, ..., 97,151 
Connecticut... 24,435)! Michigan... ... 126,172||Oklahoma. 71,159]} Wyoming. . 092 
Delaware...... 7,727||Minnesota. ... . 77,220||Oregon. .. . 28,094|| Alaska... . 391 
Florida........ 99,707|| Mississippi. . . . 87,815}|Pennsylvania,..| 106,743||Dist. of Col 9,353 
Georgia 34 179,938], Missouri... ... 70,063}| Rhode Island. . 4,581|| Hawaii... . 14,193 
AGRO Fic. .-.<% 11,480]|Montana...... 9,255||South Carolina.| 100,609|| Puerto Rico.... 40,225 
FUlinois ss. =. 114,963|| Nebraska. ..... 31,315}|South Dakota. . 12,142)| Virgin Islands. . 845 
Indiana....... 62,552||Nevada....... 4,604//Tennessee. .... 101,882 ed 
TOWSE Fe, .'s «ids 64,067||New Hamp.... §,283]/Texas......... 316,167 Total. ;mues 3,438,293 
Kansas........ 33,5671! New Jersey.... 24,803!'Utah.......... 28,063: es 


School Enrollment of Civilian Non-Institutional Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census: data are of October 1955 
(Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000) 


Enrolled in school by type of school 


Elementary College or pro- 
Total Percent school | High school fessional school 
Age and sex popu- Total of —_—_—__ ——__-+|}—_ 
lation | enrolled | popu- Percent Percent Percent 
lation | Number | of total|Number| of total|Numberiof total 
enrolled enrolled enrolled 
Total 
5 to 34 years... |73,682,000 37,426,000| 50.8 |26,086,000| 72.4 {7,961,000) 21.3 |2,379,000 6.4 
5 to 13 years... |28,268,000 26,548,000} 93.9 {26,038,000} 98.1 510,000 1.9) | eck: cine 
5 and 6 years. .| 7,067,000| 5,520,000} 78.1 5,520,000} 100.0 |........ Ron hae eee 
7 to 13 years. ~/21,201, 21,028,000} 99.2 (20,518,000! 97.6 510,000 2.8 pc eee piv decaies 
14 to 17 years.. .| 9,169,000] 7,970,000} 86.9 1,027,000} 12.9 {6,796,000} 85.3 147,000 1.8 
18 and 19 years.| 3,905,000} 1,232,000} 31.5 ,000 0.4 482,000}. 39.1 745,000] 60.5 
20 to 24 years 9,120,000} 1,010,000} 11.1 9,000 0.9 69,000 6.8 931,000} 92.2 
25 to 29 years.. .|11,189, ¥ 4.2 2,000 0.4 67,000) 14.1 406,000} 85.5 
30 to 34 sone 12,032,000 192,000 1.6 4,000 2.1 i 19.3 150,000; 78.1 
Male 
5 to 34 years. .|35,666,000/19,573,000| 54.9 {13,968,000) 71.4 /|4,026,000) 20.6 /|1,579,000 8.1 
5 to 13 years.. .|/14,417,000/13,546,000} 94.0 {13,356,000} 98.6 190,000 Lara ‘ ° 
5 and 6 years,.| 3,610,000) 2,821,000} 78.1 2,821,000} 100.0 |........ i ame ae : 
7 to 13 years.. .|10,807,000/10,725,000} 99.2 |10,535,000} 98.2 190,000 1.8 5 
14 to 17 years...| 4,622,000] 4,097,0: 88.6 |. 607,000} 14.8 |3,433,000] 83.8 57,000 14 
18 and 19 years.| 1,770,000) 752, 425m Ha rtoute iain 319,000} 42.4 432,000} 57.4 
20 to 24 years...| 3,799,000} 686,000} 18.1 6,000 0.9 3,001 4.8 647,000} 94.3 
25 to 29 years...| 5,310,000) 371,000 7A eek ite Moar lteter 34,000 9.2 337, 90.8 
30 to 34 years,..| 5,748,000 123,000 Asie | oteete np teacadh aes teers 16,000} 13.0 107,000} 87.0 
Female 
5 to 34 years.. .|38,016,000/17,853,000| 47.0 /|13,117,000| 73.5 |3,936,000} 22.0 800,000 4.5 
5 to 13 years. .|13,851,000}13,004,000} 93.9 |12,683,000) 97.5 0, 2.5: :|iiatuvcanagend| eee 
5 and 6 years. .} 3,457,000] 2,700,000} 78.1 2,700,000}. 100.0) J). 5.2. c/n! ea, ccna aii eneealny ead eee 
7 to 13 years.. .|10,394,000/10,304,000) 99.1 9,983,000} 96.9 320,000 3.1 - 1 sitelh ate salty 
14 to 17 years...| 4,547,000) 3,873,000} 85.2 420,000} 10.8 {3,363,000} 86.8 10,000 2.3 
18 and 19 years.| 2,135,000} 480,000) 22.5 5,000 EOS 2,000} 33.8 313,000] 65.2 
20 to 24 years...| 5,321,000) 324,000 6.1 3,000 0.9 36,000) 11.1 285,000} 88.0 
25 to 29 years ..| 5,878,000 105,000 1.8 2,000 1.9 33,000} 31.4 65.7 
30 to 34 years ..| 6,283,000 68,000 Jet 4, 0001s. aisrey «= OE OOO rane cte 43,000|........ 


Making a Dictionary of a Language Dead for 2,000 Years 

xtraodinary feat of scholarship was the the dictionary but No. 6, dealing with the letter 

m iplioation in ithy, 1956, of the first volume of a H. It was edited by A. Leo Oppenheim, professor 
dictionary of a dead language, spoken thousands of Assyriology at the University of Chicago, with 
of years ago in Asia Minor. This was the Assyrian the assistance of a staff of specialists. When 
Dictionary, which was begun 35 years ago and completed there will be 20 volumes of 30,000 words. 
will not be completed for another 10 years. Fifty Although called Assyrian, the dictionary actually 
scholars have worked on it in the United States deals with Akkadian, the oldest Semitic language, 
and abroad and the cost of the whole project is including both Assyrian and Babylonian. Akkadian 
estimated at hundreds of thousands of dollars. was used between countries for formal intercourse. 
Publication has been undertaken jointly by the When the king of the Hittites wrote to the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago and Pharoahs of Egypt, he used Akkadian, The lan- 
J. J. Augustin of Glueckstadt, Germany. guage was written in tiny wedge-shaped marks 
The first book issued is not the first volume of on clay tablets now found from Iran to Egypt. 


; | | ere 
542 Education—Magazines; Public Schools; Numerals; Medical Si 
, Leading U. S. Consumer M ; c : 
Source: Latest publishers’ peeve cte to Audit Bureau of available to Oct. 27, 1956 


¢ er magazines are those of general circulation pul 
tateoeenbs on exclusive of those distributed with new: 


Magazine \Circulation Magazine 
Reader’: oy 10,361,531 SPO it Pena Pan ee ee ae 
os aplcgaad ee 5,552,276 ||U.S. News & World Report......:... 
eee’ eae cen 4 930 ||True Romance. .:.........222---- 25 
Saturday Evening Post..............| 4,764,879 ||Young Catholic Messenger..........- 
MeOall’s Mfaradine .;, of. Lit oe. i Ses 641 titel 61 Se ao ees 
Better Homes & Gardens............ 4 OAPI. 2 os 5 + Rio's nue Big es gs 
Woman’s Home Companion.......... 4,118,256 pei AVLWEDOR 5 iter aan Shei me 2 
MMO) s Secjavicis noir = ee eee 
Family Circle Magazine............. 
SIN Ae tei 
BEPC WOIAN ES 2efeculs cs seis se 2 ts 8 
Good Housekeeping. ...........-.-.- 
WUESIATUR TIONG 1 ce cc ee ee 
MECC Gl ee 
‘American Home. ......2---..-.:-+--. 
(CHANG) ie Ee SB eld Cee eae ee 
American Legion Magazine.......... ; 
(SW DUA Syste En En 2, 
ee ae “2 0 gle OP ia aa u 
Redboo agazine....... tans : 
Natlonal Geographic Magazine. ,135,387 ||Lion....... 
ks oye er 
Se 1'814'467 ||Bbony.... .. - 
Scholastic Magazines . 1,751,567 |/True Love Stories. Dye ers 
(total Junior and Senior) ==- =$§§{|  |\Christian Herald..............-----. 
Parents’ Magazine.................- 1658;3a¢% TiNew Morker: 25.060. eat «oct eta eee 
CO RUS YES Rk Bg ee 1,529,855 ||\Saga........... Re ara brianna: 
PETUG CO OMTCSSIONS.”. 2. oe ee 1,450,211. ||Playboy.. 22. 0.61 seen eee eee eee es 
PHOtOPIBY Hh. oe ee ug ye 1,394,907 Stories. 0.6... sees eee eee sees 
Popular Mechanics Magazine......... 1,332,606 ||Capper’s Weekly...............----+ 
MTOdern PCKECN). 0 ee 13165859) | Vows orice eee on + seein 
(OETA yeti ight Stee 1,295,067 ||Popular Photography................ 
IPIPINIDLO RT Peele pester s sca es eee 1,258,592 |/Revealing Romanecs.............-.. 
PRIRBVIORETANC, . 00. ree ce eta 1,152,497 ||Hot Rod Magazine.............-... 
Popular Science Monthly.......:.... 122,683. -||Sign iit Coes Se ieee, Ce 
Mrodern. Romances. .....-..........% 1,074,445 ||Harper’s Bazaar.................---; 
Oe Eo RS : 1,070,736: |lOnild ‘Life. <5 eaten ce ea eee 
Wmeteyn Magazine... ........2....% 1/061,718 ||True Detective. ...............-0.-- 
oe es po leee i eS te 
chan: Co 5 Ca re 
oat 954,137 ||Journal of Lifetime Living........... 
eee ee Stories Re smn 
Field and Stream AS)” Rotarians. deirmus ote cee ees eke 
Sports Afield. . 878,691 
Cosmopolitan... . STL,62 tH Real ac.cctectecssr 
Presbyterian Life. 869,245 ||Screenland....... 
BT MPENTERY EE Gch 0 an os a atop he cre winnie a.ei010 854,893 ip) pnw 
OS cree S49.811 “Mens. cy ar ieee ee 
Re | eatboe. [People Today, sc. i. cae awe 
REDEEM (se nis) Nye cha soles 0 ale wane 781,566 ..||Police Gazette: . i... 6.......0-5-S sce 
Nation’s Business..........:.. Boivin (66,681, (EV Star Parade. acc ness ks eee 221,408 


Public School Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 
Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers 


School Pupils Teachers 
Year Pop. 5 to —__——__—_—_—_———-| Salaries Total 
Ended in| 17 Yrs. Enrolled | Av. Attend, Male Female! Total Expend. 


21,404,322 15,503,110} 10,632,772 | 126,588 | 296,474| 423,062] $137,687,746| $214,964,618 
24,239,948) 17,813,852| 12,827,307 | 110,481 | 412,729| 523,210 


253,915,170| 426,250,434 
27,728,788) 21,578,316] 16,150,035 95,654 | 583,648} 679,302!) 613,404,578 |1,036,151,209 
31,571,322) 25,678,015). 21,264,886 | 141,771 | 712,492] 854,263/1,295,201,424|2,316,790,384 
29,805,259| 25,433,542| 22,042,151 | 194,725 | 680,752| 875,477|1,369,510,172|2,344,048,927 
Sin ar 23,225,784| 19,671,398 | 127,102 | 699,271 '26,373|............|2,638,665,908 
30,168,000] 25,111,427] 22,283,845 | 194,968 | 718,703] 913,671 |2,999,947,000|5,837,643,000 
30,725,000} 25,706,000] 22,747,000 | 214,966 | 729,070| 944,036|............ 3528,300,000 
31,379,000] 26,563,000) 23,257,000 | 234,942 | 727,92 ,864 /3,915,452,000 |7,344,237,000 


379, 1963, »257, : 2 | 962 
34,535,000| 28,819,000| 25,637,000 | 2,53,518 | 778,620 |1,032,138|............ 9, 108,950,000 
*Preliminary, Data for year ending 1953 were not collected. 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Source: Historical Records 


.., .30|LXXX,..80/\CD..... 400|CM.... 900 
:40/XC ‘90ID... 1.2: 500|M..... 1000 

50 O|DG). i: 600|MCM_... 1900 
eae: 60\CG. :: ::200/DCG’. | /700/MM. . :2000 
at 70|CCG. . .:300|DCGG.. .800ly 5000 


Nors—A dash line over a numeral. multiplies the value by 1,000: thus, X=10,000; E=50,000; G= 
100,000; D=500,000; M=1,000,000; CLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000. 

Other general rules in Roman numerals are as follows: (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— 
XX=20; CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one of greater value adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600; 
(3), a letter placed before one of greater value subtracts therefrom—IV=4. 

Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use—0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 


Medical Signs and Abbreviations 
Source: American Medical Association 
& (Lat. Recipe), take; 44, of each; ss, one-half; lb., water; Mac., macerate; Pulv., powder; Pil., pill, 
pound; 3, ounce; 3, drachm; ®, scruple; MM, Solve, dissolve: St., let it stand; Sum., to be taken; 
minim, or drop; O, pint; f 3, fluidounce; t5, fluid- D., dose; Dl., dilute; Filt., filter; Lot., a lotion; Garg.: 
drachm; § 88, half an ounce; 3 1, one ounce: 5 a gargle; a.c., before meals; p.c., after meals; h.s. 
iss, one ounce and a half; 3 ij, two ounces: gr., at bed time; Inject., injection; Gtt., drops; Ess. 
grain; q.8., as much as sufficient; Ft. mist., let a “essence; b.i.d., twice daily; t.id., three times daily 


mixture be made; Ft. haust., let a draught be made; q.i.d., four times daily; p.r.n., as circumstances may 
ad., to, up to; add., add; Ad lib., at pleasure; Aq., require. 


Education—Newspaper Circulation 543 


A 2 * 
U. S. Daily Newspapers of Large Circulation 
Source: Publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulations as of March 31, 1956 
English ce a daily newspapers in the United States on Sept. 30, 1955, numbered 1,760 with 
combined circulation of 56,147,359: Sunday newspapers, 541, with 46,447,658 circulation. Listed weekly 
newspapers with paid circulation numbered 8,478 with combined circulation of 18,529,199, 
(m) morning; (e) evening; *based on Monday to Friday average; brackets indicate joint publication. 


£ Circulation Circulation 
va Newspaper Newspaper 
i Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
- Akron Beacon Journal (e).. 158,461 164,875 || New York Herald 
ie Atlanta Constitution (m) . . 190,192 20 Tribune=(m) 0. fc cee ok *374,417 596,308 
. Atlanta Journal (e)....... 259,143). 00... ea New York Journal 
Baltimore News-Post (e)... | { *232'897 American (e).........., *680,910 878,083 
Baltimore Sunday American 328,516 || New York: Long Island 
322,240 Press (0)..7, chins eo oe 261,895 316,511 
9 227,724 || New York Mirror (m)..... *842,023|. 1,503,200: 
_ _._«~BirminghamPost-Herald(m) |} \ 94/392]... 7-7" New York News (m)...... *2,090,827| 3,618,762 
381,624 || New York: Newsday (e)... 254,552)... .woecanees 
254,888 || New York Post (e)......, *418,570 289,830 
— Boston Traveler (e).......} | *198,580)]........,. New York Times (m)..... *570,693| 1,230,067 
+... || New York World-Telegram 
Coke wea & The-Sun (e)....,... *584,115) 2c eee 
544,2 Newark News (e)......... *282,619 320,135 
Buffalo Courier-Express (m) 162,18, 308,731 || Newark Star Ledger (m) 214,843 325,659 
Buffalo News (e)......... Pa Gb fear eens Norfolk Ledger Dispatch 
Charlotte Observer (m).... 145,68 159,974 & Star (0) css 2isakak © { 91,668)\-27 caren a 

icago American (e)..... *524,823 06,407 || Norfolk Virginian Pilot (m) 103,364 138,298 
Chicago News (e)......... *603, 67015. ...200..5 Oakland Tribune (e)..,... 202,109 222,313 
Chicago Sun-Times (m & e) 563,922 644,034 ||Oklahoma City Okla- 

Chicago Tribune (m)...... 935,732] 1,369,959 homan.(m)-si a... 2.25.0: 156,573 252,303 
hristian Science Monitor Oklahoma City Times (e).. 112,638); heels 

(Boston) (e)........ oor 1728561 ~ chee. Omaha World-Herald 
Cincinnati Enquirer (m)... 210,398 285,242 M-andje))o rs Sees 253,607 264,886 
Cincinnati Post (e)........ 166,588) eerie Philadelphia Bulletin (e)... *715,622 731,983 
Cincinnati Times Star (e).. 155,261 | ccs, Philadelphia Inquirer (m).. *615,803| 1,157,087 
Cleveland News (e)....... 146,293].......... Philadelphia News (e)..... *166,685)c.5 see 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (m) 303,313 533,523 |! Phoenix Republic (m)...~ . { 102,852 145,292 
Cleveland Press (e)........ SLO DIA a2 7, ches Phoenix Gazette (e)....... 65,0960) sees 
Columbus Citizen (e)...... 066 104,245 || Pittsburgh Post- 

Columbus Dispatch (e)... . 174,072 242,217 Gazette (m)............ 269,645)... tio 
Dallas News (m).......... 212,708 214,038 || Pittsburgh Press (e)....... 298,189 500,863 
Dallas Times Herald (e)... 73,560 176,015 || Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 

Dayton News (e)......... 154,979 181,221 TAD (0) sig 2 a. aero ase 180,241 418,873 
Dayton Journal Herald (m) O2AOS ales Portland Oregonian (m)... 233,219 296,260 
Denver Post (e).......... *254,120 350,439 || Portland: Oregon Journal (e) *181,910 201,476 
Denver: Rocky Mountain Providence Bulletin (e).... { 148,236). nce ateraee 

Mews: (iiss ass os 3 157,752 161,455 || Providence Journal (m)... . 53,553 185,618 
Des Moines Register (m) .”. 226,735 525,147 || Raleigh News & Ob- 
Des Moines Tribune...... SyO0G | ierieea SEFVeOri(m) 3) open ee 124,738 135,109 
Detroit Free Press (m).... 445,735 500,121 || Raleigh Times (e)......... 18 
Detroit News (e) ......... 459,160 573,375 || Richmond News-Leader (e) 
Detroit ee ue raconkhite 05,245 522,688 agg anes Dis- 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram Baton MN) 2. coe 

Cry and? e) pres rilvcee ss a 251,191 229,415 ||Rochester Democrat & 
Fresno Bee (e)..........-- 95,682 108,413 Chronicle (m).,........ 
Grand Rapids Press (e).... UIA OT Ol ee. eat Rochester Times Union (e). 
Harrisburg News (e)...... 82,5048 a cone, Sacramento Bee (e)....... 4 
Harrisburg Patriot (m).... 39,34 126,971 ||/St. Louis Globe- 
Hartford Courant (m)..... 97, 143,181 Democrat (m).......... *300,375 368,011 
Hartford Times (e)........ DB s7OO lr oe sere Ook. St. Louis Post-Dispatch (e) . *402,439 480,084 
Houston Chronicle (e)..... *204,045 228,604 |/St. Paul Dispatch (e)...... { 122,311 (ieee 
Houston Post (m),........ 202,944 215,883 ||St. Paul Pioneer Press (m). 92,136 189,084 
Houston Press (e)........ *I20,015 5. eee. Salt Lake City Tribune (m) 95,494 178,381 
Indianapolis Star (m)..... 208,258 320,603 ||Salt Lake Deseret News- 
Indianapolis News (e)..... AGF AOL OS Sarees. . Telegram (e).......-... 87,246): <;nubec eee 
Indianapolis Times (e).... 97,42 104,673 ||San Antonio Express (m). . J 70,032 116,303 
Jacksonville: Florida d San Antonio News (e)..... \ 75,163 aes 

Times Union (m)....... 141,486 152,216 ||San Antonio Light (e)... .. 105,810 135,124 
Jersey City: Jersey San Diego Tribune (e)..... 108;136\\=.taseeee ee 

Tournal (6) catia cacy e SI00;863 (sa Bixee oer San Diego Union (m)..... 74,900 161,817 
Kansas City Star (e)...... 349,132 367,375 ||San Franclsco Call- 

Kansas City Times (m).... 342,395].......... Bulletin (e)............ *137,340) 7... eee 
Knoxville News-Sentinel (e) 06, 110,916 ||San Francisco Chronicle (m) 179,343 245,276 
Little Rock: Arkansas San Francisco Examiner (m) 241,108 510,325 

Democrat (e).......... 82,335 91,443 ||San Francisco News (e).... *106;282 | aleleemnene 
Little Rock: Arkansas Seattle Post-Intelli- 

Gazette (m)........... \ 97,422 107,954 gener \(M) ee te te 188,211 263,944 
LongBeach Independent (m) 47,208 140,673 ||Seattle Times (e)....... : *209,651 242,045 
Long Beach Press South Bend Tribune (e)... 110,014 113,287 

Telegram (e).......,.... 103.540)}.......... Spokane Chronicle (e)..... CC O2D ies tare eae 
Los Angeles Examiner (m), 344,663 708,874 ||Spokane Spokesman- 

Los Angeles Herald Review (m)............ { 90,990 145,408 

AUXDPOSS (Eye st os <b crare 4 *350,270]... ec eee Springfield (Mass.) Union- 

Los Angeles Mirror & 3 Republican (m)... Sie { 81,694 112,368 

Daily News (e)......... PSLO ESI om acuswienc. Springfield News (e)....... {95,659 |). 2050 samen 
Los Angeles Times (m).... 40, 839,400 ||Syracuse Herald-Journal (e) 

Louisville Courier- & Sunday Herald American. { 135,802 221,244 

Journal (Mm)... ee 215,847 313,633 ||Syracuse Post-Standard (m) \ 97,809 105,094 
Louisville Times (e)......, { 176,653].......... Tampa Tribune (m)....... 128,812 144,818 
Memphis: Commercial Toledo Blade (e).......... { 194,780 180,674 

Appeal (m1) 4), = 22 see 211,314 263,384 || Toledo Times (m)......... \. 43,394). eee 
Memphis Press- Tulsa Tribune (e)......... 76,399). 5 eee 

Seimliar-(e)so i. eee 143,845 be ce. low. Tulsa World (m)......... 92,693 153,503 
Miami Herald (m)......., 225,169 270,883 || Wall Street Journal (m) 

Miami News (e).......... 119,104 103,830 REGAN) seats eee. ace 394,658}. ....0.065 
Milwaukee Journal (e)..... 350,805 489,779 || Washington News (e)..... #171153) Sates 
Milwaukee Sentinel (m)... 185,397 235,543 || Washington Post and 

Minneapolis Star (e)...... 200 44g Tee es Times-Herald (m),...... *382,456 415,810 
Minneapolis Tribune (m).;. 207,338 626,498 || Washington Star (e). : *255,454 287,023 
Nashville Banner (e)._.... 92,148)... 21a Wichita Beacon (e)....... 101,267! 133,544 
Nashville Tennessean (m).. 115,624 eta Wichita Eagle............ 166,115 113,529 
Now Orieaaa Times Ole Fis USPS p38 Worcester Telegram (m).-. { 55,569 106,798 

Spies (Gi ee 184,614 281.973 || Worcester Gazette (e)..... 103 342). 005. ine 
New Orleans States (e)..: { F103 698i: 6 v ojei- eau Youngstown Vindicator (e) 98,693 141,078 
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United States—Foundations, Public Trusts and Funds = 


FOUNDATIONS, PUBLIC TRUSTS AND FUNDS 
sets enn total endowments: expenditures are for latest fiscal or calendar year 
In thousands of dollars. 


; Assets |Expend. 


| Foundation. ...| 27,823 564 || Indianapolis Foundation......... 3 
Pant ronision.. a ses auaferatne mets 13,038 685||Jordan (Arthur) Foundation...... 4,658)... aa 
Carnegie Corp. of New York...... 183,000 7,192 || Kellogg (W. K.) Foundation...... 72,107 5, 
Carnegie Endowment for Kenny (Sister Elizabeth) . oe meee 
International Peace........... 17,309 793 Roundation)5 2 J. kt «ction Pe i 26a 
Carnegie Fdn. for the Advance- Kresge Foundation. ............. 87,0: KE 
ment of Teaching..........2.. 12,286 1,626 || Macy (Josiah, Jr.) Foundation....)...... 268 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission..|...... 8,213 || Markle (John & Mary) Foundation) 20,936 eae 
Carnegie Institute of Washington..| 58,977 2,148||Mayo Association............... 54,689) Bee 
Chicago Community Trust....... 13,836 748 || McGregor Fund.............--. 13,141 2 
Childs Jane Coffin Memorial Fund. 7,619 268 || Am. Med. Educ. Foundation... .. bine ata 1,120 
Cleveland Foundation........... 19,028 803 || Mellon (A. W.) Education and i 
Commonwealth Fund............ 2,580} 15,140 Charitable Trust... .... 0.005% 28,753 4,224 
Cranbrook Foundation........... 8,31 190)}| Milbank Memorial Fund......... 15,621 328 
Duke Pndowment.......:..../.-]....:- 122,046! New York Community Trust. .~..| 26,837 1,147 
BHagles Memorial Foundation..... 3,858 111||New York Foundation........... 17,620) 694 
Elks National Foundation........ 4,397 144]| Nutrition Foundation............ 5,658 4,409 
Falk (Maurice & Laura) Permanent Charity Fund......... 12,242 671 
PIOUINGAGLOM: Cee cee ee 15,398 . 599 || Phelps-Stoke@s Fund.............. 1,518 1 
Fels (Samuel 8.) Fund........... 1,845 661|| Prentiss (Hlizabeth Severance) _ 
Field Foundation................ 17,556 538|_ Foundatlowol.: |). sae. -o <en 12,000 
Fleischmann (Max C.) Foundation.| 51,532 1,087 || Reynolds (Z. Smith) Foundation . .| 28,000) 0. 
Ford Foundation................ 580,919} 137,063 || Rockefeller Foundation.......... 547,450} 19,152 
Frick Education (Henry C.) 4 Sage (Russell) Foundation........ 16,30: 67. 
OMUMIGBION oe ee ee 2,476 69|/San Francisco Foundation........ 871 263 
Fund for Adult Education........ 22,224 3,450]|Scaife (Sarah Mellon) Foundation, | 12,061 2,361 
Fund for the Republic,.......... 8,956 3,278 ||/Sloan (Alfred P.) Foundation... .. 148,207 3,322 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation} 3,884 1,736||Southern Education Foundation...| 4,437 252 
Grant Foundation............... 11,732 900)|Furrell Bund... Ae. San 2 were +205 
John Simon Guggenheim Twentieth Century Fund......... 13,913 529 
Memorial Foundation.......... 45,591 1,149 || Wenner-Gren Foundation. .... z=] del42 359 
Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Whitehead (Joseph B.) Foundation) 5,572 315 
Foundation...............0.4. 19,750 744|| Whitney (Helen Hay) Foundation.|...... 268 
Hayden (Charles) Foundation.....| 58,124) 30,458\) Wieboldt Foundation............ 6,037 373 
Higgins Scientific Trust.......... 40,000 1,200 || World Peace Foundation......... 1,061 64 


American Foundation, estab. 1925, by Edward W. 
Bok for charitable, scientific, literary and educa- 
tion activities and to promote the welfare of man- 
kind. 1718 Philadelphia National Bank Bldg., 
Phila. 7, Pa. 


M. D. Anderson Foundation, estab. 1936, by 
M. D. Anderson for improving conditions among 
workers generally .. . and for support, and main- 
tenance of hospitals, homes and institutions for 
care of the sick, the young, the aged, and the. in- 
competent and helpless. Chief project is the de- 
velopment of the Texas Medical Center in Hous- 
ton. P.O, Box 2557, Houston, Texas. 


Babe Ruth Foundation, estab. 1947, is dedicated 
to the youth of America. Cooperating with Chil- 
dren’s Village, Dobbs Ferry-on-the-Hudson. Sec- 
retary: Melvyn Gordon Lowenstein, 25 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Baron de Hirsch Fund, estab. 1891, its purpose 
being Americanization and assimilation of Jewish 
immigrants, and supports the Jewish Agricultural 
Society which is its main activitly at present. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, estab. 1931. 
Grants to other organizations for support of music 
and musical education, fine arts, science, research, 
invention, and general education. 1726 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buhl Foundation, founded 1928, to stimulate the 
advancement of human welfare by experiment, 
demonstration, and research. Principal grants have 
been in the Pittsburgh district in regional econom- 
ic, social, and historical research, higher education 
and research in the natural sciences. Farmers Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carnegie Corporation of N. Y., estab. 1911, by 
Andrew Carnegie for advancement of diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding among the peoples 
of the United States and the British Common- 
wealth, The Corporation is primarily interested in 
higher education and in public and international 
affairs. Grants to colleges and universities, pro- 
fessional associations, and other educational or- 
ganizations. Total assets (close of fiscal year 1955- 
56): approximately $183,000,000 at cost value. 
Grants amounting to $7,192,000 were made during 


the fiscal year 1955-56. 589 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
estab. 1910, directs its activities toward the fur- 
therance of international understanding; the de- 
velopment of orderly organized international 
relations, particularly through the United Nations; 
and education about world affairs. Activities com- 
prise research, publications, conferences and co- 
operation with other groups and individuals in the 
United States and abroad. The 12-story Carnegie 
Endowment International Center, located adjacent 
to the United Nations Headquarters in New York 
City, provides office and meeting facilities for 


organizations concerned with international affairs 
and human welfare. Officers: Joseph E. Johnson, 
president; Leslie Paffrath, secretary; John Goor- 
maghtigh, director, European Centre. Carnegie 
Endowment International Center, United: Nations 
Plaza at 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, estab. 1905, aims to provide ‘retiring 
pensions without regard to race, sex, creed, or 
color, for teachers of universities, colleges and 
technical schools in the United States and Cana- 
da.’’ Has paid retiring allowances to 5,510 former 
teachers and pensions to their widows. The list of 
those eligible has been closed. 589 Fifth Aye., New 
York, N. Y. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab. 1904, 
aims ‘‘to place those following peaceful vocation, 
who have been injured in heroic effort to save 
human life in somewhat better positions pecuniar- 
ily than before, until again able to work. In case 
of death, the widow and children, or other depen- 
dents, to be provided for until she remarries, and 
the children until they reach self-supporting age. 
The medal shall be given even if the doer be un- 
injured, and also a sum of money, should the 
Commission deem. such gift desirable.*’ Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902, 
engaged in research in the general fields of astron- 
omy, physical sciences, biological sciences, and 
archaeology. The Institution is an operating or- 
ganization, and all its funds are used for the sup- 
port of 7 research departments. 1530 P. St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Chicago Community Trust, estab. 1915, for bet- 
ter conservation and use of charitable trust funds. 
Assets are held in trust of Chicago Banks, income 
is distributed under supervision of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Childs Jane Coffin Memorial Fund for Medical 
Research, estab. 1937, by Starling W. Childs and 
Alice S. Coffin as a gift in trust to Yale University, 
primarily for medical research into causes, origins, 
and treatment of cancer, or other subject if 
advisable. 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 

Cleveland Foundation, organized, 1914, to use 
funds for public educational or charitable pur- 
poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and 
other communities in Ohio. 1432 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Commonwealth Fund, estab. 1918, by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness; expanded by gifts from her 
and from Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, 
chiefly for medical education, experimental health 
services, medical research. Fellowships are offered 
to graduate students and civil servants from the 
British Commonwealth and, by invitation, to 
Continental Europeans. Fellowships for advanced 
training in medicine and allied fields are given to 
aid teachings and research in the U.S. 1 East 
75th St., New York, N. Y. 


Cranbrook 


dowment E 
igious, educational and 
ee Projects begun by the founders. Bloomfield, 
. ~ 


Cullen Foundation, estab. 1947, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Roy Cullen with a gift of oil lands, for 
charitable, educational, and medical purposes. 1710 


City Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
Donner Foundation, estab. 1945, by William H. 
Donner. Furthers research for prevention and 


treatment of diseases. Also maintains charitable, 
benevolent and educational institutions, grants, 
scholarships, makes awards and endowments. Total 
assets, 1954, more than $17,000,000. 2310 Girard 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Duke Endowment, estab. 1924, by James Buchan- 
an Duke to promote “‘the needs of mankind along 
beg mental and spiritual lines’’ in the South. 
Duke University is a beneficiary. Other schools 
in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other ob- 
jectives are the maintenance of hospitals, and the 
care of superannuated Methodist preachers and 
orphans. Power Building, Charlotte, N. C. Office of 
Secretary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Eagles Memorial Foundation, estab. 1944, by the 
Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles as a ‘‘Liv- 
ing Memorial” in honor of Eagle servicemen and 
seryicewomen of our Armed Forces. It provides 
medical, surgical, clinical, dental and optical care 
and educational grants for children of those mem- 
bers of the Order who were killed in action or died 
before Jan. 1, 1952 as a direct result of wounds or 
iliness contracted. while serving in the Armed 
Forces of the U. S. or Canada during World War 
i, and for the children of those members of the 
Order who are killed in action or died before Sept. 
1, 1956, as a direct result of wounds or illness con- 
tracted while serving in the stated Armed Forces 
subsequent to World War II, which includes the 
ae 321 N. Michigan St., South 

end., Ind. 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, estab. 1946, 
presently sponsoring a public information program 
to improve science education and to recognize the 
contributions of Thomas Alva Edison to science 
and industry. Aims to encourage more boys and 
girls to enter careers in science and engineering. 
Conducts a program of conferences and publica- 
tions about the problems of science education. 8 
West 40th St., New York, N, Y. 


Elks National Foundation, estab. 1928, functions 
under constitutional amendment adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of the B. P. Order of Elks, to foster 
such charitable, educational and benevolent activ- 
ities of the Order as the Trustees may determine. 
16 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


Esso Education Foundation, founded, 1954, by 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and sev- 
eral of its domestic affiliates as a means of co- 
ordinating and administering grants for educa- 
peat purposes. 49 West 49th Street, New York, 
Ney. 


Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, estab. 1929. 
Activities devoted principally to financing research 
studies, by other organizations of economic prob- 
lems affecting the operation and development of 
the domestic economy of the United States and to 
financing programs and projects at American col- 
leges and universities to further their efforts to 
prepare their students for participation in politics 
as a responsibility of citizenship. Farmers Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Samuel S. Fels Fund, estab. 1935, by the late 
Samuel S. Fels. Activities include the furtherance 
of scientific, educational or charitable projects 
tending to improve human life. Projects mainly in 
the field of medicine. 1315 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Field Foundation, estab. 1940, by Marshall Field, 
funds to be used for charitable, scientific and edu- 
cational purposes. 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Til. & 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Max C. Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada, 
estab. 1951, by Major Fleischmann. To date it has 
received about $10,000,000. Present annual income 
about $390,000. Gifts have been made to educa- 
tional, scientific (both medical and industrial re- 
search) organizations, hospitalization, conserva- 
tion, character building, religious and _ relief 
organizations. P. O. Box 1871. Reno, Nevada. 


Ford Foundation, estab. 1936, to receive and 
administer funds for scientific, educational and 
charitable purposes, all for the public welfare. 
During the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1955, it 
approved grants and appropriations totalling 
$137,063,164 for education, citizenship training, 
economic development and administration, increas- 
ing knowledge of human behavior, international 
understanding and economic and social develop- 
ment overseas. In addition, payments of the 1955 
grants to colleges, universities, hospitals and 


medical schools, totalling $500,000,000, 
April, 1956. The total assets of the foundation as 


listed in annual os oe of Sept. 30, 1955, 
67. Officers include: H, 


ual 

amounted to $580,918,5 

Rowan Gaither, Jr., chairman: Henry T. Heald, 
Daniel, Jr., ‘secretary: 


Biers apreantens Mc 
char . Lambourne, treasurer. 4 
Ave., New York, N.Y. _ ee 


Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, set 
up 1909, in Pittsburgh for improvement of teach- 
increased So FoboGo"ay"i. Eek" oe alge 

2000, Tr. Frick, 19 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ! > 

Fund for Adult Education, estab. 1951, by the 
Ford Foundation and assigned responsibility for 
the improvement and advancement of liberal adult 
education. At June 30, 1956, the total assets of the 
ine Sse fat ede une fo ete Maa ge 

cal year en une 30, were $3,450,109. 
320 Westchester Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


Fund for the Advancement of Education, estab. 
April, 1951, by the Ford Foundation to handle its 
responsibilities in the field of formal education, 
Total grants from the Ford Foundation from in- 
ception through June 30, 1956, $57,336,651. Total 
grants made and expenditures on self-administered 
projects from inception through June 30,_ 1956, 
$35,174,033. 655 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


The Fund for the Republic, estab. 1952 by the 
Ford Foundation with grants totalling $15,000,000. 
Aims to promote principles of individual liberty 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. Makes grants to individuals and 
organizations for studies and programs in civil 
liberties, About one-third of expenditures have 
been devoted to educational activities in race re- 
lations in the North and the South. Other ap- 
propriations were used for furthering understand- 
ing of basic documents of American history and 
for study of problems that have arisen as a result 
of communist threats to democratic values. 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab. 1927, 
as a sanitarium and_ hospital at Warm Springs, 
Ga., to aid those suffering from the after-effects 
of infantile paralysis, and as a training center 
for. professional workers in the treatment of 
poliomyelitis after-effects. 120 Broadway, New 
York, N 

John Golden Fund, estab, 1943, for the benefit 
and cultural advancement of the legitimate 
theatre. Golden, Broadway producer, died June 
17, 1955, He left over $1,000,000 to the Fund. 


Grant_ Foundation, estab. 1936, by William T. 
Grant. Chief interest is in the social sciences in the 
field of human relations. The Foundation’s con- 
cern with prevention is being directed toward 
development of positive mental health. Currently 
concentrates on projects which may contribute to 
the growth of emotionally stable children. 130 
East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded 1924, aims to promote ‘‘through charitable 
and benevolent activities, the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world.’’ 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda-~ 
tion, founded 1925, offers Fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the U. S., to further 
the development of scholars and artists . . . who 
have unusual ability. A limited number of Fellow- 
ships are offered, for work in the U. S., to citizens 
of all the Latin American Republics, of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, of Canada and the 
British Caribbean. 551 Fifth Avé., New York, N. Y. 


Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded, 1929. Principal activity in the field of 
dentistry and in support of the Murry and Leonie 
Guggenheim Dental Clinic which gives free dental 
care to public and parochial school children of 
underprivileged families in New York City. 161 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

John A. Hartford Foundation, estab. 1929, by 
John A. Hartford. Devotes funds to charitable 
activities in health and medicine. 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Charles Hayden Foundation, estab. 1837, for 
which Mr. Hayden gave his residuary estate to 
assist needy boys and young men, preferably in 
Boston and New York. Founder was particularly 
interested in boys’ clubs, boys’ camps, and similar 
projects dealing with underprivileged boys. 
25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Heckscher Foundation for Children, estab. 1921, 
by August Heckscher. Activities solely for benefit 
of children. Donations to children’s organizations, 
hospitals, nursery schools, playgrounds, recrea- 
tional programs. Mrs. Arthur Smadbeck, president, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Higgins Scientific Trust, estab. 1948, by the will 
of Eugene Higgins, for education and research in 
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natural and bela sciences at Colma Har- 


mic year 1956-57 amounted to 
gi’soo,o00 or '$ 300,00 ees university. U. S. 
Trust Co. of N. Y., 45 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Indianapolis Foundation, estab. 1916. A com- 
munity ise to promote the welfare ae tigi 
residing in that city. Interests include ¢ da Arg 
fare, recreation, the handicapped, and the grant- 
ing of scholarships. Expenditures for cakes 
year 1955 were $214,805. 615 No. Alabama St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. " 7 Ss 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, estab. 
1935, for the advancement. of health in industry. 
Studies are conducted in the field and in the re- 
search laboratory for 409 member companies by 
the Foundation’s staff of physicians, chemists, 
engineers, toxicologists and industrial hygienists, 
for the prevention of industrial diseases and for 
the improvement of voeuy conditions. Mellon 
Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


James Foundation (which should be_ distin- 

guished from subsequently formed James Ra es 
tion of New York) incorp. in Missouri_in Apri 
1941, sponsored and organized by the New York 
Community Trust, 70 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N. ¥. It gives effect to desires expressed by the 
jate Lucy Wortham James and acts as a supervis- 
ing agency for a program of philanthropic projects 
mainly centered in Phelps and Crawford Counties, 
Missouri. Expenditures to the end of 1955, were 
729,978 and its assets at Dec. 31, 1955, were 
$135 6at. It has received annual grants from the 
Lucy Wortham James Memorial in the New York 
Community Trust. 

Arthur Jordan Foundation, estab. 1928, by Mr. 
Jordan, the income may be applied to charitable, 
educational, religious, literary and scientific pur- 

oses, and social advancement, including music and 
the arts, in order to promote the well-being of 
mankind, Offices in Indianapolis. Ind. 


Juiliard Musical Foundation, estab. 1920, by Au- 
gustus D. Juilliard to aid in completing the musical 
education of worthy students; also to provide musi- 
cal entertainment for the general public. Main- 
tains the Juilliard School of Music. Ha. of founda- 
tion, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation, estab. 1948. 
Uses resources for charitable, educational, religious 
eon scientific purposes. 1924 Broadway, Oakland, 
Calif. - 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930. Present 
activities in support of agriculture, medicine, edu- 
cation, dentistry, nursing, public health and hospi- 
oy oe ainechtS dana 250 Champion St., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Sister Elizabeth Perey, Foundation, founded, 
1943, to combat poliomyelitis through the applica- 
tion of diagnostic and treatment techniques devel- 
oped by Sister Kenny. The program has been 
expanded to provide complete rehabilitation serv- 
ices for persons of all ages with nerve, muscle or 
joint disabilities. The program includes training 
of doctors and nurses in the technique and ap- 
Perern of Kenny methods; research at Kenny 
ospitals and leading medical schools into the 
causes, nature and treatment of poliomyelitis and 
other neuro-muscular diseases. The Foundation 
operates treatment and rehabilitation hospitals 
and centers in various parts of the United States. 
Activities are financed by public contributions. 
National Headquarters, 2400 Foshay Tower, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


~ boy Foundation, estab. 1924, with a trust 
made by S. Kresge, for the ‘‘promotion of 
eleemosynary, philanthropic and charitable means 
of any or all of the means of human progress, 
whether they be for the benefit of religious, 
charitable benevolent or educational institutions 
ee mune benefaction.’’ 2727 Second Ave., Detroit, 
ch. 


Lalor Foundation was established in 1935, Prin- 
cipal activity comprises summer awards to younger 
university and college faculty members for re- 
search emphasizing application of chemistry and 
physics to problems in any field of biology. There 
are 40 awards scheduled for 1957, of vaiue $900, 
for single men and women, and $1,250 for mar- 
ried persons. Appointments are made from ap- 
plications field before January 15, with announce- 


ment thereof_on March 14. 4400 L 
Wilmington, Del. spring: 


Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, estab. 1930, b 
Mrs. Kate Macy Ladd ‘‘the interest of the Founda, 
tion to be devoted pulmerily to the fundamental 
aspects of health, of sickness, and of methods for 
the relief of suffering’; in particular to such spe- 
cial problems in medical science, medical arts and 
medical education as require for their solution 
al and egbe in corteiated fields as well, such 
as ogy an e€ social sciences. 

St., New York, N. Y Se eee 


Pp 
. Sums are appropriated 

Modical Selence.”” as art of @ program to keep 
young doctors on and research ‘Ss 
medical schools. 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mayo Association, founded, 1919, by Dr. William 
J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H. Mayo, for the ad- 
vancement of medical education and research 
human ailments and investigation of problems of 
Bee ee a tne Se ort ef the Maye Fotades 
marily devote e support 0: - 
tion for Medical Education and Research. 200 First 
Street, Rochester, Minn. 


McGregor Fund, estab. 1925, by Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor to relieve the misfortunes and promote the 
well-being of mankind by charitable, religious, 
benevolent or educational uses. 2486 National Bank 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


American Medical Education Foundation, estab. 
1951, by the American Medical Association with 
contributions from physicians and medical or- 
ganizations. Raised more than $5,000,000 since 
1951 for teaching budgets’ of medical schools. 
Distributed $1,120,429 in January, 1956 to the 82 
ep schools. 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by Andrew W. Mellon 
Dec. 30, 1930. The trustees have decided to devote 
the remaining funds of the trust to educational 
and charitable projects, institutions and purposes 
in and around that city. 525 Wm. Penn PIl., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Richard King Mellon Foundation, estab. 1947, 
for religious, charitable, literary, and educational 
purposes. Grants to other organizations. 525 Wm. 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Milbank Memorial Fund, estab. 1905, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson ‘‘to sapere the phys- 
ical, mental and moral condition of humanity and 
generally to advance charitable and benevolent 
objects,’"’ the Fund is primarily interested in 
projects in public and mental health and popula- 
tion studies. Endowment (Dec. 31, 1955): $15,620,- 
830. $251,548 were expended for grants; $30,850 
for fellowships; and $45,385 for the Fund’s own 
research projects. 40 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


New York Community Trust, estab. 1923, to 
manage an unlimited number of funds for chari- 
table purposes. At the end of 1955, the fund ad- 
ministered 111 separate philanthropic trusts, held 
funds valued at $26,837,388, appropriated $1,146,- 
688 during that year and had made cumulative 
grants in excess of $15,302,000. Outpayments in 
1955 went to 448 agencies in 108 cities and 5 
foreign countries. To supervise a proerain of 
philanthropic projects in the Ozark foothills south- 
west of St. Louis, the James Foundation was 
created by the New York Community Trust in 
1941 and incorporated in Missouri. Both organiza- 
a ae located at 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


(See also.James Foundation and Westchester 
Welfare Foundation) 


New York Foundation, estab, 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund or funds; applies income thereof 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational or otherwise, within the United States. 
61 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 


Nutrition Foundation, estab. 1941, by food and 
related manufacturers to support a research and 
educational program in the science of nutrition. 
99 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Permanent Chairty Fund, organized 1915 in Bos- 
ton. Income of invested “principal applied to 
charitable purposes. Committee consists of 7 resi- 
dents of Massachusetts not holding public office. 
100 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Pew Memorial Foundation, created 1948 in 
memory of Joseph N. and Mary Anderson Pew. 
Their children formed the foundation with a gift 
of 880,000 shares of the Sun Oil Co. common 
stock for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes. The directors may expend 
either principal or income. 1608 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phelps-Stokes Fund, incorp. 1911, to improve 
housing conditions in New York City and encour- 
age practical education for underprivileged people. 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y, 


Philadelphia Foundation, estab. 1918, A com- 
munity trust promoting charitable, educational, 


and civic purposes in Philadelphia. 135 So. B 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. e roa 


Pittsburgh Foundation, estab. 1945, as a°com- 
munity trust to promote the well-being of the 
residents of Pittsburgh and other parts of Al- 
leghney County, Pa. Appropriations for charitable, 
civic, educational, religious, scientific, and cul- 
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tural purposes. 1001 Farmers Bank - 
pooner Bldg., Pitts 

Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation, estab 
Jan. 1939, by Mrs. Prentiss: became tive on 
her death in January, 1944, Promotes public health 
and medical and surgical research; nae hospitals 
and health institutions in Cuyahoga County (Ohio) 
that are organized and operated exclusively for 
public, charitable purposes; aims to improve meth- 
ods of hospital management and administration, 
and supports plans to make hospital and medical 
Care available to individuals of all classes. Trustee, 
National City Bank of Cleveland. Address: P. O. 
Box 5756, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, estab. 1936, by 
Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Bab- 
cock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bagley, for char- 
itable, civic and eleemosynary purposes within 
the State of North Carolina, by.a grant of all the 
pe egty received by them from the estate of 
their late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds. On 
Sept. 10, 1951, the principal of the Foundation 
was increased by approximately $14,000,000 by a 
bequest from the late W. N. Reynolds, uncle of 
the founders. Since July 1, 1947, most of the 
income hase been contributed to Wake Forest 
College for its program of enlargement and re- 
location near Winston-Salem, 1206 Reynolds Bldg., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Rockefeller Foundation, estab. 1913, its charter 
purpose ‘‘to promote the well being of mankind 
throughout the world.’’ In terms of broad objec- 
tive the Foundation’s program is the advancement 
of knowledge and the effective application of 
knowledge to human interests and needs. Its pro- 
gram areas are as follows: medical education and 
public health, biological and medical research, 
agriculture, social sciences, and humanities. With- 
in each of these areas certain specific fields re- 
ceive emphasis. Except to a limited extent in 
virology and agriculture the Foundation does not 
itself engage in research, but seeks to advance its 
purposes through grants to universities, research 
institutes, and other qualified agencies and in the 
training, through postdoctoral fellowships, of 
competent personnel in its various fields of in- 
terest. 49 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 
search, estab. 1947. As of September, 1956 $10,- 
337,179 had been allocated in 687 grants and 363 
fellowships in 219 institutions in 48 states, the 
District of Columbia and 17 foreign’ countries. 
Resources entirely devoted to research in the field 
ef cancer. It does not maintain or support any 
clinical facilities, nor does it operate any labora- 
tories of its own. 39912 Madison Ave.—Bldg. E— 
12th floor, New York, N. Y. = 


Russell Sage Foundation, created 1907, by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, as a memorial to her husband, to 
improve social and living conditions in the U. S. 
Its present program is designed to increase the 
application in social practice of the results of 
og science research. 505 Park Ave., New York, 


San Francisco Foundation, a community_trust, 
estab. 1948, to provide for management and use of 
numerous philanthropic trusts. Eight banks are 
trustees. Funds are disbursed, primarily in the 
San Francisco area, by a seven-member committee 
of citizens chosen for their knowledge of the needs 
of the community. Balfour Bldg, 351 California 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, estab. 1941, by 
Sarah Mellon Scaife, for religious, charitable, sci- 
entific, literary and educational purposes, with 
particular consideration to encourage and_ foster 
research in medical science for the good of man- 
kind. Special consideration to the Pittsburgh 
area and Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Science Foundation, estab. by Act of 
1950, to promote the progress of science; advance 
the national health, prosperity, and welfare; and 
secure the national defense. For~—the fiscal year 
1957, Congress has appropriated $40 million to 
the Foundation for support of basic research in 
the mathematical, physical and engineering scien- 
ces, the biological and medical sciences, for fellow- 
ships and research education in the sciences, for 
the exchange of scientific information, and other 
purposes related to its basic mission. 1520 H St., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Sears-Roebuck Foundation, estab. 1941, by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. for scientific, charitable, and edu- 
cational purposes. Contributes to -philanthropic 
projects, and grants scholarships. 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, founded 1934, makes 
grants-in-aid to fully accredited educational and 
charitable institutions of recognized standing. 
Among current recipients are the Sloan-Kettering 
Enstitute for. Cancer Research, Mass. Inst. of 
Tech., Dartmouth College, New York Univ. The 
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Conservation Foundation, National B 5 

Economic Research, Teleprograms ine® The Brooke 
ings Institution, and some 30 additional colleges 
se universities. 30 Rockerfeller Plaza, New York, 


Randolph 
by the Jeanes Teachers 
. The original en- 
dowment of these funds was $2,310,728. The foun- 
dation cooperates with public and private school 
officials and others in improving educational and 
living conditions, with special regard for the needs 
of the Negro race in the southern United States. 
811 Cypress St., N-E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sugar Research Foundation sponsors research 
on the role of sugar in plants and animals in- 
cluding the human, on sugar in the technology of 
foods and on sucrochemistry. By this last is meant 
the synthetic industrial organic chemistry based 
upon sugar and its by-products. The annual buad- 
get is about $400,000. 52 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Turrell Fund, estab. 1935, by Herbert and Mar- 
garet Turrell, for religious, charitable, literary, 
Scientific or educational purposes, particularly for 
the benefit of children in the U. S., who because 
of the death, disability or other failure of one or 
both parents are dependent upon others or are 
living or being reared in unhealthy environment: 
or for the benefit of children or adults who are 
mentally incompetent or defective and are com- 
mitted to, or in care of, accredited institutions 
organized for the relief of such persons; or for 
those who because of age or infirmity are dependent 
whe others. 100 No. Arlington Ave., East Orange, 


Twentieth Century Fund was founded, 1919, by 
Edward A. Filene, to promote better “‘economie, 
industrial, civic and educational conditions in the 
U. S.’’ Since 1937-1938, all resources of the Fund 
have been devoted to its own program of scientific 
research and public education on current economic 
eee eel problems. 330 West 42nd St., New York, 


William Volker Fund, estab. 1932, to encourage 
individual welfare through moral, spiritual, and 
physical improvement. Makes grants for research, 
cash awards and prizes, and conducts research 
programs. Total assets, 1954, in excess of $16,000,- 
000. Offices in Burlingame, Calif. 


Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, created and endowed in 1941, as The 
Viking Fund, is a non-profit foundation-for the 
promotion and support of scientific, educational, 
and charitable enterprises. Actively interested in 
anthropology and related sciences. 14 East 71st St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Westchester Welfare Foundation, a group of 
charitable funds for application in that county is 
financed from, and administered as part of the 
New York Community Trust. Its resources at 
Dec. 31, 1955 were $140,766 and its cumulative dis- 
bursements to the end of that year were $144,151. 


Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation, estab. 1937, 
by Josevh B. Whitehead, Jr., one-fourth of income 
to be distributed to orphans’ homes; balance to be 
used in territory of Atlanta, Ga., for charity and 
in the relief of pain, suffering and poverty, with- 
cut regard ,to race, creed or color. 205 Whitehead 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, estab. 1947, 
“‘to promote basic research in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease.’’ Grants and fellowships 
committed in 1955 totaled $267,845. 525 East 68th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Wieboldt Foundation, founded, 1921, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. A. Wieboldt. Provides grants for worthy 
charitable institutions serving the Metropolitan 
Area of Chicago with preference to: (1) Projects 
of a pioneering or experimental nature; (2) Dem- 
onstrations of new or untried plans or methods. 
1580 Sherman., Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation, estab. 1922, car- 
ries on an educational program for the furtherance 
of Wilson’s ideals. Has published and made avail- 
able texts of official documents, from Wilson's 
14 Points to the present. It is a distribution center 
for publications of the U. S. Dept. of State and of 
the United Nations; has published a study of 
United States foreign economic policy. 45 East 65th 
St,. New York, N. Y. 


World Peace Foundation, founded 1910, to ‘‘pro- 
mote peace, justice and good will among nations.” 
seeks to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presentation of 
the facts of international relations. 40 t. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


In most instances asscciations anc 
Society, etc., are listed under ‘‘key’’ 
American; Veterans Committee, American, 
membership. a A 


Abolish Capital Punishment, American League 
to those), 4 Pearl St., ee ee 46, Mass.; Exec. 


Dir., Miriam Van Water: 
Acad Medici: N: — 1847), 2 East — 
Yom 29, k on Howard R. 


St., New York 29, N. Y.; 
Accountants, American icing of (1887), 270 


etc. 


Craig, M.D 


pea an ave ; arey. York 16, ; 27,391; Exec. 
r., John L. Care 
Accountants, N. Y. "Society of ste S ory coe 


mit Aye., Bloomfield, J.; Sec., Frank Sterbenz 
Actors “Equity Assn. Nisdi'sy 226 Want arth Sts 


New Work 36, N. Y.; 9,000; Exec. Sec.. Angus 
can. 

Actors’ Fund of eerios. neers 1619 Broad- 
1 CEE LY err DOF ins ; Gen. Mer., War- 
ren ‘un: 

ateastes, Society of Caer 208 So. La = 
oe Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,574; Pres., William 

nderson. 

Adult Education Assn. of the U. S. A. (1951), 
743 No. Wabash Ave., punieee 11, Ill.; 12,000; 


Pres., Dr. Kenneth D. Ben 

Adult Education, institute, ‘of Oo Rm. 203, 
Teachers College, New York 27, ; Exec. Offi- 
cee Paul L. Essert. 


Advancement of Colored le, Natl. Assn. for 
the (1909), 20 West 40th St.. New York 18, N. Y.; 
300,000; Exec. Sec., Roy Wilkins 


Advancement of Groiapeasent: Soc. for the 
(1936), 74 fre Ave., ae York 11, N. Y.; 11,647; 
Exec. Vice Pres., Harold R. Bixler 
Adventurers Ciub (1917), P. O. Box 1247 Church 


St. Sta., New York, N. Y. 

Advertisers, Assn. of Navona (1912), 155 East 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Peter W 
Allport. 


Advertising encies, American Assn, of (1917), 
420 Lexington 


ve., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., 
Frederic Gamble. 


Advertising Club of New sore (1906), 23 Park 
New 2 aides 16, N. Y¥.; 2,100; Man. Dir., 


Advertising Federation of America ot 250 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. as 
Pres., Elon G. Borton. 

Advertising a RES aoune (1936), 3 East 54th 
St., New York 22, N. dward F. Herrick. 

Aero Medical Association. (1929), P.O. Box 26, 


Marion, Ohio; 2,000; Sec., H. Sutherland, M.D, 
Aeronautic ‘Assn,’ of OSA, Natl. (1922), 1025 
Connecticut ee N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 


8,000; Pres., G. Lanphier, Jr. 
Asponaniival "Sciences, Institute of (1932), 2 East 
64th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 14, 500; Sec., 


Robert R. Dexter. 
Agricultural Engineers, American Society of 
St. Joseph, Mich.; 4,703; 


(1907), 420 Main ‘St., 
Sec., J. L. Butt. 
Agricultural History Society (1919), Rm. 3905 
So. Agric. Bldg., U. S. Agric. Marketing Service, 
Washington 25, D. C.; Sec.-Treas., Wayne D 
Rasmussen, 


Agronomy, American Soc. of (1907), 2702 Mon- 
roe St., Madison 5, Wis.; 2,600; Exec. Sec., L. G. 
Monthey. 


Ahepa, Order of, Supreme Lodge (1922), 1420 K 
t., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; 72,000; Sup. Pres., 
Stephen Ss. Scopas 

Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn. (i839): P.O. 
Box 5960, Washington 14, D. C.; 55,000; Pres., 
J. B. Hartranft, Jr. 

Air Force Aid Society (1942), Tempo 8, aea0 
Newark St., Washington, D. C.; 9, ; Sec., A. E 
Jones, Brig. Gen, USAF (Ret.). 

Air Force Association (1946), Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 50,000; Sec., Julian B, Rosenthal, 

Air Transport Assn. of America tae 1107 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, C.; Sec., 
J. D. Durand 

Aircraft Industries Assn. of America (1919), 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., Har- 
See eat ae 

rline ots sm. (1931); 55th St. & are 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 11,000; Pres., C. ‘N. Say 

Alcoholics Anonymous (June 10, 1935), Box 489, 
Grand Central Annex, New York, Y); 200,000; 
address communications to secretary. 

Alexander Graham Bell Assn. for the Deaf 
(1890 as Volta Speech Assn. for the Deaf: pres- 
ent name, apoey 1537-35th -St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C.; 3,000; Exec. Sec., Alice Dunlap. 

Allergy, American’ Academy of. 1943), 208 ast 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis.; Pres., Carl 


E, Arbesman, M.D. 
Allied Youth, San 1709 M St., N.W., Wash- 
.) 25,000: Exec. Sec., Raymond Cc. 


ington 6, D. 
oy tnt Club, 

pine Club, American (1902), 113 East 90th 
New York 28, N. Y.; Pres., John GC. Overin 
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tionnaire 
societies whose names begin with American, National, Association, 
a words: Amputation Foundation, Nattonal; Booksellers Association, 


Figures following address are for total living 
Altrusa say isin (1917), 332 So 


Ave., Chicago 4, Iil.; 14,000; Dir. Publicity, ueite 
Hecht. 

Alumni tion, National (1946), Savannah 
Smee College, Savannah, Ga.; Sec., Wilton C. 
cott 


Alumni Council, American ee): ee Fig a8 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 


Sec., Ernest 'P. Stewart, Jr. 

ican Ex-Prisoners of War (1942), 1908 So. 
16th St., oo" phoenix, Ariz.; 27,000; Natl, Cmar., 
Roger Bamford. 

American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (Dec. 5, 1955, by 
merging American Federation of Labor, estab. 
1881 and Congress ofIndustrial Organizations, 
Se: 1935), 815-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 


ome | ,000,000; Pres., George Meany: Sec.-Treas., 
William F. Schnitzler. 

American Indian Affairs, Assn. on (1923), 48 
East 86th St., New York 38, N. Y.; Sec., Alden 
Stevens. 

American Indians, National Congress of (1944), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., Mrs. Helen L. Peterson. 

can Irish Historical Society (Jan. 20, 
991 Fifth Ave., New me 28, eer 
3,000; Pres,-Gen., James McGurri 

American Latvian Association (Feb. 25, 1951). 
1727 Kenyon St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C.: 
10,000; Pres., Prof. P. Lejins, Jr., Sec. Gen., B. 


Albats. 

American ane The (Mar. 15-17, 1919, in 
Paris, ers sea, es No. Pennsylvania St., In- 
dianapolis 6, Ind.; 2,795,990; Natl. Adjt., Henry 
H. Dudley. 

American Legion Auxiliary (Nov. 10, ae 
717 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, ee. 1,000,- 


000; Natl. Sec., Mrs. ‘Jane Gould Rish 

American Life Convention (1906), 230. No. Michi- 
gan ae Chicago 1, Ill.; Dir, Publicity, James 

usseil. 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; Sec., r- 
ris J. Stephens. 

American Scandinavian Foundation (1910), 127 
East 73rd St., New York 21, N. Y¥.; 2,500; Pres., 
Raymond Dennett. 

American Swedish Historical Foundation (1926), 
1900 Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa.; Pres., 
Walter G. Nord. 

American Swedish Institute (1929), 2600 Park 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; Dir., Elmer Albinson. 

American Unity, Common Council for (1921) 
20 West 40th St., New York 18, N, Y.; Exec. 
Dir., Read Lewis. 

American Veterans of World War II and Korea- 
AMVETS, (1944) 1710 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 125,000; Exec. Sec., Dayid 
Scholthauer. 

Amputation Foundation, National (1924), 939 8th 
Ave., Sa York 19, N. Y.; 2,500; Pres., Paul 


Herma 
Angling and Casting Clubs, National Assn. of 
(1906), 958 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 
180 clubs; Exec. Sec., L. S. Williams. ; 
Antarctic Association, cay wat eres 6323 
; Pres., 


Wiscassett Rd., Washington 16 5 4 
Capt. Finn Ronne, USNR. 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith (1913), 
515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 350,000; 
Natl. Dir., Benjamin R. Epstein, 

Antiquarian Society, amerione (1812), Salis- 
bury St. at Park Ave., Worcester 9, Mass.: 3 Sec., 
Clifford K. Shipton. 

Antique ‘Autonioulip Club of America (1937), 4201 
Jefferson St., Hyattsville, Md.; 6,000; Sec., L. 
Edward Pamphilon. 

Aquarian Society (1892), c/o American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central Park West at 


eae He St., New York 25, N. Y.; Pres., Lyna 
an 
aciiteabiod Association, American (1925), 


417 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. V. P. 
J. Noble Braden, 

Archaeological Institute of America (1906), 
608 Library Bldg., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati 21, Ohio; 2,858; Sec., Cedric Boulter, 

Archery Assn., National "(1879), 20212 Bay View 
Ave., Santa Ana, Calif.; Sec., Robert Kest. 

Architects, American Institute of (1857), 1735 
New York Ave., kee Washington D. C.; 
10,962; Adm. Sec., J. W. Rankin 

Architects, New York Society of (1906), 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., John 
Cote 1 i 

c ural League of N. Y. (1881) 115 syst 
40th St,, New York 16, N. ¥.; Pres., Robert B. 
O’Connor. 


. 


PArhniviats Society of American (1936), Sec., 
eenoree Cc. Renze, Archivist of Colorado, peer 


“a rmed Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association A), 1624 Eye Street N. W., Wash- 
-: ington, D. C.; 8,800; Sec., Mrs. Julia B. Godfrey. 
: Army and acy Legion of Valor of the U. S. 
: of A. "April 23, ls 316 Court House, Pitts- 
5 burgh 19, nee 3 Natl. Adjt., Lt. Ben Prager. 


4 Army and Navy Union of USA (1886), 57 Mount- 
F exe Sie Boston 1 15, Mass.; Natl. Adjt., Angelo M. 


Army of the Philippines, Natl. Society (Aug. 
13, 1900) ret oe St., Boston ae Mass.; 
7,339; Natl. A . S.-Wood, Suite 2 

Art aed Tainetis Natl. Alliance of %1932), we 
aoe 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., R. 
ones 

Art. Society of N. Y., Municipal (1892), 119 
East 19th St., New York Ze Ng < ese Xe SeC;, 
Irene Walsh. 

Art Students League 5 N. ¥. (1875), 215 West 
57th St., New York'19, N. Y.; 4,091; Exec. Dir., 
Stewart Klonis. 

Arts, American Federation of (1909), 1083 Fifth 


Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Adm. Sec., Ann 
Drevet. 

Arts re National (1898), 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Earl B. Breeding. 


Arts and Letters, “American Academy of (1904), 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., 
Douglas Moore. 

Arts and Letters, National Institute of (1898 as 
Amer. Social Science Assn.), 633 West 155th St., 
New York 32, N. Y.; Sec Louise Bogan. 

Arts and Sciences, aswerioan Academy of (1780), 
77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass.; Sec., Bruce H. 
Billings. 

ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers) (Feb. Be 1914), 575 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 3,525; Dir ot 
Public Relations, Daniel I, McNamara 

Associated Press, The (1900), 50 “Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., Lloyd 
Stratton. 

Astronomical Society, American (1897), Mc- 
Millin pepe al Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., J. Allen Hynek. 

Athletes of asnovion, Intercollegiate Assn, of 
Amateur (1876), ae, Park Hotel, Newark 2, 
N. J.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Athletic Associations, Natl. Federation of State 
High School (May 14, 1920), 7 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., H. V. Porter. 

Athletic Conference, Eastern College (1938), 
Military Park Hotel, Newark 2, N. J.; Comm., Asa 
S. Bushnell. 

Athletic Union of the U. S., Amateur (1888), 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., 
Daniel J. Ferris. 

Attorneys General, National Assn. of (1907), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Herbert 
L. Wiltsee. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 123 No. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; 3,697; Pres. & Man. 
Dir., James N. Shryock. = 

Audubon Society, ‘National (1905), 1130 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. ; 300,000; Sec., Erard A. 
Matthiessen. 

Authors League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,600; Exec. Sec., Luise M. 
Sillcox. 

Automobile Association, ao abies (1902), 1712 
G St., N.W., prasBiacten 6, D. C.; 5,044,602; Asst. 
Sec., ‘Merritt L. Smith 

Automobile Club, National (1924), 216 Pine — 
San Francisco 4, Calif.; 285,000; Gen. Mgr., H. E 
Manners. 

Automobile Dealers Assn., National (1917), 2000 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. _C.; 30,000; Exec. 
V. P., Frederick J. Bell. 

‘Automobile Manufacturers Association waren 
320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; Man. Dir. 
William J. Cronin. 

Automobile Merchants Assn. of N. Y. (1911), 
Park EA) Hotel, 56th St. & Tth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.; Exec. V.P., Joseph W. Farlow. 

Automobile Old Timers (March 25, 1940), 22 East 
ele! St., eee ee 16, N. Y.;. Exec. 5 
Frederick ott 

Automotive Engineers, ake of (1905), 29 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 22,597; Sec. , John 
A. C. Warner. 

Avenue of the Americas Assn. (1926, as ee 
Av. Assn.), 116 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. 
Exec, Sec., Millard Henlein. 

Aztec Club of 1847 (Military Society of Mexican 
War; Oct. 13, 1847. at Mawee Gy Mex.), 5309 
Carvel Road, Washington 16, : Sec., Frederick 


D, Hunt. hee 


Bacteriologists, Society of American (July 28, 
1899), Mt. Royal & Guilford Avs., Baltimore 2: 
Ma.; 5,500; Bus. Mer., Francis Harwood. 

Ball Players of America, Assn. of Professional 
(Oct. 9, 1924), 524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, 
Calif.; 15, 000; Sec., Win Clark. 
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Bankers Association, American (1875), 12 East 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Henry M. 
Sommers. 

Bankers Assn., meee ot First State 
Bank, | Sauk Centre, Minn.; eo. He Ben F. 

Baptist Home Mission oe American (1832), 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Rev. Theron Chastain. 

Bar Association, American es aa Goon 1155 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill; Public 
Relations Dir., Don Hyndman. 

Bar Association, Bronx County ‘Gaee 851 
Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y¥.; Pres., Stuart 
E. Levison. 

Bar Association, eee (1889), 123 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Sec., Raymond Reisler. 

Bar Assn., Federal” 4{1920), 903-16th St., N.W., 
tigen oS 16; D.C.; 4,000; Act. Exec. Dir., G. G. 


Bar Association, N. Y. State (1876), 99 Wash- 
pt Ave., Albany, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., John E. 

ai 

Bar Assn., Queens County (1876), 88-11 Sut 
Blvd., Jamaica 35, N. Y.; 1,8395 Exec. Sec. , Wil- 
liam W. Weinstock. 

Bar of the City of N. ¥., Assn. of the (1871), 
42 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 6,200; 
Exec. Sec., Paul B. DeWitt. 

Barber Shop Quartet Singing in Amer., Soc. for 
the Preservation & Encouragement of (1936), 
20619 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 23, Mich.; 26,000; Intl. 
Sec., Robert G. Hafer. 

Barbers and Beauticians of Amer., Associated 
Master (1924), 537 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Ill.; Gen, Sec., Blair J. Sharp. 

Baseball Congress, National (1931), Box 1420, 
Wichita, Kan.; Exec. Sec., Charles W. Cookson. 

Baseball Leagues, Natl. Assn. of Professional 
(1901),. 720 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio; 
aeeetes with 212 clubs; Pres., George M. Traut- 


aHants Education, Council for (1956), 208 vais 
ells Blidg., Washington, D. C.; Sec. Harold L. 

a 

Belgian American Educational Foundation (1920), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., E 
Clark Stillman. 

Beneficial Union of hitb date es aa Non 
1505-7 Carat rma Pittsburgh 3, ; 50,000; 

Sec., W._T. nk. 

Beta Sigma. ‘phi (1931), 3525 Broadway, Kansas 
City, Mo.; 125,000; Sec., Ida Bentley, 

Better Business. Bureaus, Assn. of (1921), 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir. Pub. 
Relations, Thomas C. Roberts. 

Bible and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals 
of N. Y¥. City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. J. Bernard Miller 

Bible Society, American (1816), 450 Park Ave., 
ai a York 22, N. Y¥.; 200,000; Sec., Robert T. 

Bible Beeler. New York (1809), 5 East 48th St., 
New York 17, Y.; 1,850; Sec., David J. Fant. 

Biblical Ssioes: Natl. Assn. of (1910), Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; Sec., B, LeRoy 
Burkhart. 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of 
(1880), Garrett Biblical Inst., Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston, Ill.; Sec., Prof. Chas. F, Kraft, 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), P oO. 
Box 397, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N.Y. 
Editor, E. F. Walbridge. 

Bicycle Club of mumerton (1936), 9 Central Park 
West, New York, N. Y.; Sec.,.S. Panitch. 

Bicycle Institute of America (1903), 122 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.; Exec. Sec., John 
Auerbach. 

Bicycle League of America, Amateur (1920), 2664 
Grand Concourse, Bronx 58, N. Y.; Sec., Ernest 
McAdams. 

Big Brothers Movement (Dec. 3, 1904), 33 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Joseph H. McCoy. 

Big Brothers A America (Dec. 1947), 1347 
Suburban Station Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., 
Margaret M. Hanley. 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society (1943), 
15 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y.; Vice Pres., 
Gardner Osborn. 

Bill of Rights Day Assn., Americam (1941), 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.; Natl, Dir., 
Vincent Rossini. Rm. 1101. 

Billiard Congress of America (1948), 921 Edison 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; Exec. Sec., John Canelli. 

Biological Chemists, American Society of (1905), 
Dept. of Biochemistry, Duke Un. Sch. of Medicine, 
Durham, N. C.; 1,266; Sec., Philip Handler 

Blind, American Foundation for the (1921), 15 
West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., M. 
Robert Barnett. 

Blind, American Foundation for Overseas (1919), 
22 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Field Dir., 
Eric T. Boulter. 

Blind, N. Y. Assn. for the (1905), 111 East 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., P. S. Platt. 
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Blinded Veterans Association (1945), 3408 Wis- 

consin =e Bostic Gee Washington 16, D. C.; Exec, 
Dir., Irvin 

Blizzard Giub dany: 12, 1888 (Jan. 12, 1940), 
3343 Woods Ave., Lincoln 10, Nebr.; Sec., Mrs. 


Charles M. Sutherland. 

Blizzard Men of 1888 ae 12, 1929), 6384 
parents St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y.; Sec., Fred 
See iood Banks, American Assn. of (1948), 725 


Doctors Bide: et ese Ave., Dallas 10, Tex.; 
Sec., Marjorie Saunders 

Blue are Gray Assn. (1938), ae South Life 
te ae Montgomery, Ala.; Gen. Mer., Champ 
Picke: 

B’ i Brith (Oct, 13, 1843), 1003 K St., N.W., 
Washington 1 1, D. C.; 358,000; Sec., Maurice Bis- 


oye nai B’rith Hillel Reset Ne seeps 165 West 
ea St., New York 36, N. . Judah J. 
Sha) 

Sate B’rith Youth i asnchies (1924), 1129 
cette cae palace Washington 5, D. C.; 31,000; 
Na ir, ax 

Boar, Loyal Order of the (1928), Medical Service 
Seh., Brooke Army Medical Center, ore pave 
Houston, Tex.; Sec., James L. Snyder, Col., M.C. 

Board of Trade, Bronx (1894) 349° East 149th 
St., New York 51, N. ¥.; 2,500; Exec. Sec., Joseph 
F. Addonizio. 

Board of Trade of the City of Chicago (1848), 
141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,422; 
Exec. Sec., R. C. Liebenow 

Board of Trade, New York ee ie Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; Exec. V. M. D. 
Griffith. 

Book Manufacturer’s Institute, Inc. aie 25 
ae 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Alma G. 
Wa 

Book. “publishers Council, American (1946), 24 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 138 publishing 
firms; Managing Dir., Dan Lacy 

Booksellers Association, Americas (1900), 452 
aes ag New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Joseph 


Du 

Tneplne Assn., American Lawn (1915), 48 May- 
nard St., Providence 9, R. 1.; 7,000; Sec., Frank 
Bourdon, 

Bowling Congress, American (Sept. 2 1895), 
1572 E. ee Dr., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; 2,000,000; 
Sec., Frank K. Baker. 

Bowling one ress, Woman’s International 
(1916), 694 So. High St., Columbus 6, Ohio; 1755,- 
000; Sec., Mrs. Emma Phaler 

Boy Scouts of America (Feb. 8, 1910), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 4,179, 852; Chief Scout, 
Arthur A, Schuck. 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York Coun- 
cils 71922), 83 hea 60th St., New York 23, a Yai 
133,000; Scout Exec. & Sec., Harry G. Nag 

Boys Brigades of America, United (Nov. ‘, ‘igea), 
512 ‘DVverbrook Rd., Baltimore 12, Md.; 
Cmdr., Walter A. Koerber 

Boys Clubs of re (i906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N, 435 pane 400,000 members; 
Dir. Publications, ben Vinton. 

Brewers Foundation, U. S. (1862), 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 475 companies; Sec., 
H. Tracy Balcom, Sr. 

Brith Abraham (Feb, 7, 1887) 87 East 7th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.; 17.000; G. Sec., Adolph Stern. 

Brith Sholom (ren: 23, 1905), 506 Pine St., 
ott ae aga) 6, Pa.; 20,000; Exec. Dir., Albert 
Liss. 

British Schools and Universities Club of N. Y. 
(1895), 4th fi., 380 lead Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Sec., G. W. Dorn, 

Broadcast Unions and "Guilds Natl. Assn. of 
(NABUG) (1947), 37 West 46th St., ae York 36, 
N. ¥.; Natl. Chmn., Oliver W. Nicoll 

Broadway Association (1911), Fisk Bldg., Bway. 
at 57th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; Man. Dir., T. J. 


McInerney. 
Brookings Institution (1927), 722 Jackson PI., 
C.; Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth 


N.W., Washington 6, D, 
H. Wilson. 

Building Trades Employers Assn. -of the oe ot 
N. Y¥. (1903), 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. 
Sec., W. Arthur Riehl. 

Bureau Issues Association (1926), 85 Forest St., 
Worcester 9, Mass.; 2,000; Clerk Roger Hi: Bryant. 

Business Clubs, Natl. Assn. of American (aa 
al eh Box 1762, Danville, Tll.; Sec., H. W. Edin- 
urgh, 

Business Education Association, United (July 4, 
1892), 1201-16th St., -.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 5,800; Exec. Dir., Hollis Guy. 

Business Magazine Editors, Soviety of (1949), 
1015 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; 
Sec., William A. Phair. 

Business Publications, Associated (1906), 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., William 
K. Bird, Jr. 

Business Writing Association, American (1935), 
101 David Kinley Hall, University of Tllinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; Sec., C. R. Anderson. 

Button Society of America, Natl. (Nov. 19, 1938). 


353 Stockton St., Hightstown, N. J.; 1,700; Editor, 
Mrs. L. S. Albert. 


— 

Camera Club (1884), 101 West 48th St., New 
York 19, N. Sate s. 

Camp Fire Girls (ter. 17, 1910), 16 East ey 
St., = York 17, N. Y.; 420,944; "Sec., Mrs. W. 

ey oe 

eg Te American (1924), Bradford 
Woods, ineviile, Ind: $137; Exec, Dir. Hugh 
Ww. Rennent. 

Canadian see, of N. LS eres 49 Wall St., 
New York, N. Sec. E. 

Cancer Hecicts: American ay *S, 1913), 521 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: Pres., Dr. 


Gv. Brindley. 

Canners Assn., or (1907), 1133 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, C.; Sec., Carlos Campbell, 

Captive European Nai ations, Assembly of (1954), 
29 West Sith St. N New York 19, N. 14 organ- 
izations of political refugees oe central and 
eastern Europe; Sec. Gen., Brutus Coste 

Carbonated Beverages, Amer. Bottlers of (1919), 
1128 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
John J. Riley. 

Carl Schurs, Memorial Foundation (1930), 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Exec. Dir., 
Ralph C. Wi 

‘atholic Actors Guild of America (1914), ee 
Knickerbocker, 120 West 45th St. a New York 3 
N. Y.; 1,250; Exec. Sec., George Buck. 
Al Internati a ig Federation of 
(1914), 22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 
500 000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Marguerite E. Barry. 

Catholic Assn. for International Peace (1926), 

tek Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
Committee Sec., Eleanor Waters. 

Caihotic Benevolent. Legion, Supreme eo 
(Sept. 5, 1881), 1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., Francis L. Boyle. 

Catholic Charities, Natl. Conference of (910), 
1346 pir petit rs Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 

. Rev. "Mser. John O’Grady. 

oeinelie’ Church Extension Society of the U.S. 
of A. se Holy S. Wabash Ave., ec ape: 5, 
Tll.; Sec. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Reed. 

Gathoiic Givie Clube of America (1941), c/o 
George A. Pflaum, 38 West 5th St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio; Sec., Charles J. McNeil 

Catholic Club of the City of N. Y. (1871), pHiotel 

New York 22, N. ¥.; 


Park Lane, 299 Park Ave., 
Sec., John M. Cunneen. 

Catholic Daughters of America (June 18, 1903), 
10 West Tist St., New York 23, N. Y¥.:; 200,000: 
Natl. Sec., Mrs. Anna K. Ballard. 

Catholic Hospital Assn. of the U. S. and Canada 
(1915), 1438 So. A, Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo.; 


Exec. Sec., M. 
Council of (1920), 1312 


R 
Catholic Men, Natl. 


Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; : 
Dir., Martin H. Work. 3 x20 
Catholic Press 


Assn, of wee U. 8. (1911), 150 
East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., G. 
Roger Cahaney. 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, National (1923), 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; 2,000; Exec. 
Sec., Michael P. Dineen. 

- A. (1935) 1012 


Catholic War Veterans of U. 
N.W., Washington 5, DS C.; Exec. Dir., 


14th St., 
Rosario Scibilia. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Natl. (Sept. 24, 
1919), 1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.: 
Gen. 'Sec., Rt. Rev. rt, Howard J. Carroll, 

Catholic Women, Natl. Council of (1920), 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5 rr 10,5 00 
organizations: Exec. Sec., Miss Margaret Mealey. 


Catholic Writers Guild of Americ: 1919), 
West Tist St., New York 23, N, Y.; Seon 3 ae 
M. Tucker. 


Ceramic Society, American (1899)), 4055 No. 
High St., Columbus 14, Ohio; Se 448: : Gen. sew 
Charles 8. Pearce. Bs = 

amber 0: mmerce of the Borough of een: 
(1911), 24-16 Bridge Plaza So., Long tsland eit 
LN, ¥.; Pub. Dir., Frank R. Sherkel. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bronx (1914), 260 East 
161st St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; Office Mer., Alice A. 
gree a a 

amber o ommerce, Brooklyn (1918), 
Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Execs Seon Howard 
ee f Ce Fl 

amber 0} ‘ommerce, ushin; 1938 - 
be St., Flushing 54, N, Y.; Exec: eg gpa 
rebor. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of N. Y. 
(1768), 65 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec. 
John Ea teebahi nk Bi 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island (1 
130 Bay St., Staten Island 1 Pg Bec’ Se. 
Art 0. jHedaut st. ; tt 

amber o ‘ommerce for Trade With Ital 
American (1887), 105 Hudson St., New York 13, 
N. ; Exec. Sec., Mario F. Hutton. 
ice ee Commerce bt the U. S. (1912), 
ashington 6, D. C7 7 
V. P., Arch N. Booth. Bh Le 


ee 
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Charities Aid Assn., 
East 22d yagi New York 10, a as 


Lite Underwriters, “American Society 
Sept. 27, 1929), 3924 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
. a.; 4,000; Man. Dir., Leroy G. Steinbeck. 

Chautauqua Institution ete), Chautauqua, 
New York; Sec., Gerald M. Lynch. 

Chemical Engineers, ea oe of (1908), 
25 West 45th St., New York 36, 315,610; Sec., 
F. J. van Antwerpen. 

Chemical Engineers (see Consulting Chemists) 

Chemical Society, American (1876), 1155-16th 
St., N.W., eon 6, -D. Cs 7,213: Exec. 


Chemists, Amer, tose of (1923), 60 East 42d St., 
Bee woe 17, N= ¥.;-.3,000; Sec., Lloyd van 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers (see Con- 


sulting Chemists) 

e Commission (1919), 79 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Operating Dir., Virgil 
W._ Peterson, 

Chicago Sunday Evening Club (1907), 
1824, 328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl.; 
Joseph O. Hanson. 

Child Labor Committee, Nenanet (1904), — 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. ; 13,000; Gen 
Sec., Sol Markoff. 

Child Study Assn. of America (1888), 132 East 
74th St., New York 21, N. Y¥.;. 3,000; Exec. Dir., 
Gunnar. Dybwad. 

Child Welfare League of America (1920), 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Joseph H. Reid. 

Children of the American Revolution eee 
1776 D St., N.W., ah wphetl arcs A ae C.; 18,000 
Natl. Pres., Mrs. E. Stewart J 

Children’s oa Rocieks, (1853), “108 “rast 22nd St., 
New York 10, Y.; Exec. Dir., Arthur Huck. 

Children’s tock Council (1945), 50 West 53rd 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Lucy Tompkins. 

China Society of America (1913), 125 East 65th 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Isabelle 
Williams. 

Chinchilla Breeders of America, Natl (1938), 
150 North St., erie aes N. Y.; 8,500; Exec. Sec. 


Suite 
Pres., 


Calvin L. Skinner. 

ieee Couperative (see Farmers Chin- 
chilla 

Chinese Women’s Association (1932), 309-11 
dee Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Wing 
e Chiropodista, National Assn. of (1912), 3301— 
16th St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C.: - 4,760; 
Sec., Dr. A. Rubin. 

Chiropractic Assn., Natl. (1930), Natl. Bldg., 
Webster City, Iowa; Exec. Sec., L Rogers. 


Chiropractors Association, International (1926), 
838 Brady” St., Davenport, Iowa; 3,192; Bus. 
Megr., Kenneth Gingerich. 

Christian Education, World Council of (1907; 
outgrowth of World Sunday School convene 
held in 1889), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, oA 
Sec., Rev. Nelson Chappel. 

Christian Endeavor, International Society of 
(Feb. 2, 1881), 1221 E. Broad St., Columbus 16, 
Ohio; Adm. Sec., Harold E. Westerhoff. 

Church Peace Union (1914), 170 Hast 64th St., 
alent Yorki-21,0-N,. -¥-s" Exec:/-Dir,. A. William 


Cincinnati, Society of the (May 10, 1783), 2118 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 1,900; 
Sec., Irving C. Hanners. 

Circus Fans Assn. of America (1926), 71 Allen- 
dale Rd., Hartford 6, Conn.; 1,450; Publ. Rel. Dir., 
William L. Montague. 

Circus Saints & Sinners Club of Amer., Dexter 
Fellows Tent of the (1935), 442 West 49th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Herbert Walmsley. 

Citizens Budget Commission - (1932), 51 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., John 
M. Leavens, 

City Club of N. Y. (1892), 574 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Charles Garrett. 

City Managers Association, International (1914), 
1313 Teast 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., 
Orin F. Nolting. 

Civic Service Clubs Executives, Assn. of (1881), 
Rm. 3112, 116 John St., New York 38, N. Y.; Sec., 
James N. MacLean. 

Civil Engineers, American Society of (1852), 
33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 39,000; 
Exec. Sec., William H. Wisler 

Civil Liberties Union, Aner: (1920), 170 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 40,000; Exec. Dir., 
P. M. Main. 

Civil Service League, Natl. (1881), 315 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., James R 
Watson. 

Civil War Round Table of N. Y¥. (1950), 288 
New Hyde Park Rd., Garden City, N. Y.; Sec., 
Arnold Gates. 

Civitan International (April 15, 1920), 1503 
Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; 23,000; Sec., 
Rudolph T. Hubbard. 


Clay Products Institute, Structural 34), 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6D. eBoy y a 
| came _ H A N. ¥ 

ng. House Assn. Poe | » 
St., New York 5, N. Y.; Exec + 1839) Dg Tens eeall 


Clark. 
Clinical Pathologists, American Society of 
(1928), 1040-1232 Ww. Michigan Bb Indianapolis, 

m Ou Rotdearl teas iB, oe 3 t., N.W 

oas ague (1944 st nee E_S < 
Washington 25, D. C.; : Sec., A, J. Caliendo. 

Cocoa. Exchange, N. 90: (May by 1920) 82 
Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., onere Cross. 

Coffee and Sugar Exchange, N. ¥. (1882), 113-7 
Pearl St., New York 4, N, Y.; Exec. oS Av D: 
Corbett. 

Collectors Association, American (1939), 5011 
Ewing Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, Minn.; ec. 
Sec., Glenn B. Sanberg. 

College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 
425 West 117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; Sec., 
Mrs. Samuel Gise 

College Physical fagttars Assn. (1897), P.O. 
Box 793, caepe Hil C.; Sec., R. E. Jamorson. 

College lic Teaadens: Assn., Amer. Mee’ 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., bis rac! 6, D. 
Exec. Sec., Marvin W. "Topp 

Colleges, Assn. of Ametoam (1915), 726 Jack- 
son Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 
Theodore A. Distler. 

Colleges and Secondary ehogie, Assn. of (1934), 
pasber-Suotte Coll., Concord, C.;. Pres., LE. Ss 
ozar 

Collegiate Athletic Assn., National (1906), 101 
West 1lth St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Exec. Dir., 
Walter Byers, Rm. 209. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, American Assn. 
of (1916), 101 No. Skinker Station No. 24, St. 
Louis 5, Mo.; Exec. Sec., Paul M. Green. 

Colonial Dames of Amer., Natl. Society (Apr. 
8, 1891), Dumbarton House, 2715 e St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C.; Sec., Mrs. John Engelhard. 

Colonial Dames of America (May 23, 1890), 421 
East 61st St., New York 3 N. Y¥:; 1,624; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Augusta P. Dixo 

Colonial Wars, General Boclety of (1893), 122 
East 58th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 3,827; Sec. 
Gen., Lawrence Phelps Tower. 

Commerce and Industry Assn. of N. ¥. (1897 
as Merchants Assn. of N, Y.; nee changed, 
1941), 99 Church St., New York 7, N. ¥.; 3,500; 
Exec. V. P., Thomas Ae Miley. 

Commercial Law League of America (1895), 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 4,400; Exec. Sec., 
Curtis W. Post. 

Commercial Travelers of America, Order of 
United (Jan. 16, 1888), 632 No. Park St., Colum- 
bus 8, Ohio; 20i, 475; Sup. Sec., A. W. EE 

Comniunity Councils of the City of N. ¥. (1921), 
111 Broadway 6, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Edward 
Russell. 

Community Fund and Councils of America, 
United (1918), 345 East 46th St., New York Lis 
N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Ralph H. Blanchard. 

Community Service Society of N. ¥. (1939 by 
merger of Assn. for Improving Condition of the 
Poor, 1853, and Charity Organization Soc. of 
Ep Y., 1882), 105 East 22d St., New York 10, 

Y.: Gen. Dir., Stanley P. Davies. 

Nash Ganiona of the Forest of America (June 1, 
1885), 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Yu! 
350,000; Sup. Fin. Sec., ‘Alma Claire Clark. 

Composers, Authors and Publishers (see ASCAP) 

Concrete Institute, American (1905), 18263. W. 
McNichols Rd., Detroit 19, Mich.; 17,789; Sec., 
William A. Maples. 

Confederated "Guions of America (1942), P. O. 
Box 2333, Baton Rouge, La.; Pres., Elmo F. Rogers. 

Congregational Association, American (1953), 
Coes as St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Thomas 

'o 

Congregational Christian Churches, American 
Missionary Assn. Div. of (1846), 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, Yea Genz Sec., Rev. Philip 
Widenhouse, 

Conservation Foundation (1948), 30 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Harold O’Connell. 

Consulting Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Assn. of (1927), 50 East 41st St., New York 17, 

fe gens oS Publicity, A. B. Bowers. 

Consulting Engineers, American Institute of 
(1910), 33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y3 
Sec., '. 'T. McCrosky. 

Consulting Management Engineers, Assn. of 
(1932), 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., Philip W. Shay 

Contract Bridge League, Tiana! (1927), 33 West 


60th St., New York 23, N. Y.; 70,000; Exec. Sec., 
Alvin Landy. 

Controllers Institute of America (1931), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 4,500; Sec., Paul Haase, 


Cooperative College Projects, Council on (Nov. 
13, 1955), Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky-.; 


Sec., R. B. Atwood. 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. (1922), 343 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 2,500,000; Sec., 


Jerry Voorhis. 


Correctional Association, American rial 
Amer. Prison Assn.; renamed 1955), 135 15th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; 2,000; Gen. Sec., E. R. 


litan International (1933) wera 
roost Av ve., Kansas City 10, Mo.; 3,700 
c,, James 


Ewing 
Cost Accountants, Natl. Assn. of seat 505 


yobs eae aes York 22, N. Y.; 39,000; Sec., 

ae ur B. Gunnarson 

otton Council of America, Natl. (Nov. 22, 
is 12, Tenn.; 


1988), 1918 North Parkway, Memphis 
MEET oN i maT 15, 1870), 60 
Sok m Exchange, N. ug. Fi , 
ea St., New York 4, N.~Y.; Sec., John J. 
nian. 

Cotton Manufacturers and Northern Textile 
Assn., Natl. Assn. of (1854 and_1953), 80 Federal 
St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., William F. Sullivan. 

otton Textile Merchants of N. ¥., Assn. of 
oe 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.; Sec., 
hn Li. Severance. 

eereanies Intelligence Corps Assn., Natl. (1948), 
AO Box 5506, Cleveland, Ohio; Sec., Arthur F. 


Credit Men, watonat Assn. of (1896), 229 poutts 
ate: 3 re York 3, N. Y.; 34,600; Sec. », Philip J. 


Children a Di Adults, Nati, Soc. of 
pet. 11 og bert’ St., Chicago 3 , Ill.; Exec. 


Y.;_Sec., 'M 

Customs Brokers & Forwarders Assn. of Amer- 

ica (Mar. 22, 1897), 8 Bridge St., New York, 
N. Y¥.; Exec. Sec., John F. Budd. 


Si a 


Dairy Industries Supply Assn. (1912), 1145— 
19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. V. P. 
Roberts Everett. 

Dairy Science Assn., Amer. (1906), 32 dgeway 
Circle, White Plains, N. Y.; 2,050; Sec., F. 
Judkins. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assn. (1919), 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 21,871; Sec., 
A. Morelle Cheney. 

Dartmouth College Club (1925), 37 meat 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Donald B. Hopkins. 

Daughters of the American’ Colonists, wer So- 
ciety (1921), Gardinier Homestead, Fultonville, 
N. Y.; 8,000; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Laura Y. Finehout. 

Daughters’ of the American Revolution, Natl. 
Society AS 11, 1890), 1776 D St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D C.; 183,447 in 2,085 Chapters; Sec., 
Mrs. Harold L. Erb. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (Dec. 27, 1894), 33 
Central Ave., Staten Island 1, N. Y.; Sec. sy Mrs, 
Louis A, Zerega di Zerega. 

Daughters of the Confederacy, United (1894), 
6330 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo.; 43, ' 
Pres. Gen., Miss Edna H. Fowler. New York Divi- 
sion, Pres., Teo Effie H. Church, 208-15 38th Ave., 
Bayside, L. ye 

ie heat eens ‘the Defenders of the Republic, 
U. S. A. (1927), 600 West 162d St., New York 
32, N. Y.; Founder, Mrs. Amanda Shaw Hirsch. 

Daughters of 1812, U. S., Natl. Society (Jan. 8, 
1892), 1461 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. Cc; 4,000; Pres, Mrs. Herbert ‘T. Windsor. 

Daughters of Isabella, Natl. Circle (1897), 375 
Whitney Ave,, New Haven 11, Conn., 115, 000; 
Natl. Sec., Miss Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of the King (1885), 31 Union Sa. 
West, New York 3, N. Y.; 6,000 srs., 1,000 jrs.: 
Office Sec., Miss Alice K. Rennie, Rm. 1205. 

Daughters of the Republic of Texas Nov. 6, 
1891), 3402 W. Commerce St., San Antonio 7, 
Tex.; Sec., Mrs. Guy P. Webster. 
‘i Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
861-1865 (1885), 534 So. Second St., Springfiel 
Til.; 25,000; Sec., Mrs. Alice Frank. rag 

Deaf (see Alexander Graham Bell Assn.) 


Deaf, Conference of Executives of A i 
Schools for (1868), Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
Knoxville 20, Tenn.; Supt., William J. McClure. 
Stee National Assn. oiine (1880), 2495 Shat- 

ve erkeley a 10,00: 
Mrs, pee H. Martin. nance rates 

Defense Society, Amer. (1915), Rm. 820, 70 ey 
St., New York, N. Y.; 

Bee 2,000; Exec. Sec., J. 

DeMolay, Order of (Mar. 18, 1919), 201 East 
Armour Blvd., Kansas City, M ) ; 
Relations Dir,, Erle Smith. Dee eee 


Dental Assn., American (Aug. 3, 1859), 222 Bast 
Superior St., Chica Roi ast ok 
eet: go ll.; 84,851; Sec., Harold 

Descendants of the Colonial Clerg » Societ: 
the (Feb. 9, 1933), R.F.D. 2, Petersborourh. N 
Hamp.; Historian General, Frederick Lewis Weis. 


J, « 
University, Ala.; Sec., 
Diamond Aaae. 


oe 
‘Dietetic Assn., American (1917); 620 Michi- 
Chicago 11, mS 12,000; Exec. Sec., 


el. 
Disabled American Veterans (1921), 5555 
, Cincinnati 13, Ohio; 189,385; Natl. 7 


D. Corbly. 
Club_ (1930), =~ — St., 


New York, N. Y.; 3,663; Sec. Raym . Sey- 
mour 

a trea ot Assn. ys oe Park Pl., 
Moo York 7 . ¥.; Exec. Dir. re. Porter 

re. 

Di ry. Goods Assn., Greater N. Y. — (1935), 
1295 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
eo fs Unlimitea (1937), 165 Broadway, New 
york 6, N. 30,000; Dir. Pub. Relations. 


Lawrence J. Durkin 


ae ey 


Eagles, Fraternal Order of (Feb. 6, 1898), — 
= Ngee eee che Sc ab Wis.; 764,000; 
ec a 

Eastern Star, Order of the, General Grand 
Chapter (1876), 1618 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C.; 3,000,000; Grand Sec., Mrs. 
Mamie Lander 

eee eH) Society (1930), Box 1264, Yale Sta., 
New Haven, Conn.; 1,600; Sec. 4 Richard Ruggles. 

Economic Assn., American (1885), Northwestern 
Un:, 629 Noyes St., frubte? coty Ill., 8,130; Sec., 
James Washington Bel 

Edison Electric Institute (1933), = a 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Man. Dir., Edw 
Vennard. 

Edison Pioneers (1918), 51 Lakeside Ave., West 
Orange, N. J.; Sec., John E. Sloane. 

Education, American Council on (1918), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Pres., Arthur S. Adams. 

Education Assn. of the U. S., Natl. Gen, 1201 
—i6th St., N.W.; Washington 6, D. 660,000; 
Sec., William G: Carr 

Education, Natl. Society for the Study of (1901), 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill.; 3,700; Sec., 
Nelson B. Henry. 

Educational Broadcasters, Natl. Assn. of (1925), 
14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Harry 
J. Skornia. 

Educational Research Assn., American (1915). 
1201—16th St., N.W., enero 6, D. C.; Sec.- 
Treas., Frank’ W. Hubbar 

Educational Testing Baebes (1948), 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Jack K. Rimalover, 

$2nd Division Association (1919), 28 East 39th 
St., New York 16, - Treas., Herman F. Meyer. 

sith Infantry Wiis on Assn. (1945), 1953-5 
tag Linke Elkins Park 17, Pa.; 000; 
Natl. Sec. C. Young 

89th Pe tetre: Division Society of World War II 
(Oct. 19, 1945, 20 Grand Camp, France), Box 
2344, Roanoke, Va.; Natl. Sec., B. E. Chewning. 


Electric Railroaders Assn. (1934), 145 Greenwich . 


St., New York 6, N. Y.; Office Mgr., Herman Rinke. 


Electrical Engineers, American Institute of 
ay 13, 1884), 33 ye 39th St., New York 18, 
0,000; Sec., N. S. Hibshman. 


Ninitientbonion ‘Society (1902), 


216 West 102d 
St., New York 25, 


N. Y¥.; 2,400; Sec, Dr. Henry B. 


Linford. 
Electroplaters Society, American (1909), 445 
meee et Newark, N. J.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., P. P. 
‘ovatis 


Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of (Feb. 
16, 1868), 2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago 14, Ill; 
1,173,494; Gr. Sec., L. A. Donaldson. 

Emerson Society, The (1945), P, O. Box 1080, 
Hartford 1, Conn.; Chmn., Prof. Kenneth W. 
Cameron. 

Engine and Boat Manufacturers, Natl. Assn. of 
(1904), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
gh : Joseph a Maskacted 

ngineering lucation, Amer, Society of 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill; 7,835. Bee we 
Leiehion. Collins. 

ngineering ites a (1914), 29 West 39t 
St., New York 18, +3. Sec. John H. R. eae 

Engineering Pousikee, one (1904), 29 West 
pa St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., John H. R, 

rms. 

Engineers, Amer. Assn. of (1915), 8 So. 

Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5, ‘ seer arn rapes 

Engineers Joint Council (1941), 29 West sab 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., E. Paul 1, 
io fanelish: Speaking Hales, of the U. 

ew York 22, N. Y.; 
Sec AGS Coolidge. 2 000; Gens 


piscopal Actors’ Guild of America oe 23, 
+; 1,000; 
Morrison. 
rectors Assn., Natl. (1906), 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Bessie L. Crocker. 

Esperanto Assn. of No. Amer. (1905 as Amer. 
Esperanto Assn.; renamed 1908), 114 West 16th 
St., New York 11, N. Y¥.; Gen. Sec., G. .Alan 
Connor. 

Eugenics Society, American (1916), 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Frederick Osborn. 

Evangelicals, Natl. Assn. of (1942), 108 North 
Main St., Wheaton, Ill., Exec. Dir., George L. 
Ford; Office of Publ. Affairs: 1405 G St., N.W.. 
Washington, D. C. 

Neo tg and Reformed Church, Board of 
International Missions of the (1941), 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Exec. Sec., Rev. Dobbs 
F. Eh!iman. 

Exchange Club, National (Mar. 27, 1911), 335 
Superior St., Toledo 4, Ohio; 85,000; Natl. Sec., 
Herold M. Harter. 

— 


Fairs & Expositions, Inter-National Assn., 
(1891), 777 Arbor Rd., Winston-Salem, N.C.; Sec., 
Frank H. Kingman. 

Family Protection League of USA (1935), 4143 
Moody St., Corona, Calif.; Exec. Officer, Peter 
Hansen, 

Family Service Assn. of America (1911), 192 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Gen. Dir., 
Clark W. Blackburn. 

Farm Bureau Federation, Amer. (1920), Rm. 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill.; 1,623,022 
farm families; Dir. Information, Creston J. Foster. 

Farm Eccnomics Assn., American (1910), Agric. 
Hall Annex, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
Sec., L. S. Hardin. 

Farmer Cooperatives, Natl. Council of (1929), 
744 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
John J. Riggle. 5 

Farmers Chinchilla Cooperative of America 
(1950), 150 North Street, Middletown, N. Y.; 4,700; 
Sec.-Mer., Calvin L. Skinner. 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America—Naiional Farmers Union (1902), 1575 
Sherman St.,. Denver 3, Colo.; 300,000 farm 
families; Sec. Treas., Tony T. Dechant. d 

Feline Society, American (1938), 41 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N, Y.; Sec., Mrs. Helen 
Alexander. 

Fencers League of America, Amateur (Apr. 22, 
1891), 397 Concord Rd., Yonkers 2, N. Y.; Sec., 
Ralph Goldstein. : 

Fifth Avenue Assn. (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y.; Sec., Duncan Groner. 

Fire Officers Assn., Uniformed (1946), 272 Dahl- 
gren Pl., Brooklyn 9, N. Y.; 2,100; Sec., John J. 
Savage. 

Fire Protection Assn., Natl. (1896), 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass.; 16,400; Gen. Mer., 
Percy Bugbee. ¥ 

Fire Protection Engineers, Society of (1950) 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., Robert 
S. Moulton. 

Fire Underwriters, Natl. Board of (Apr. 30, 

New York 38, N. Y.; Gen. 
Mer., L. A. Vincent. 


First Division, Society of the (June 6, 1919, at 
Montabaur, Germany), 5309 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, .Pa.; 18,000; Exec. Sec., Arthur 
L. Chaitt. 

Fisheries Society, American (1870), Iowa Con- 
servation Comm., East 7th & Court Sts., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa; Sec., E. B. Speaker. 

Flag Assn. of the U. S. of A. (1940); Univ. of 
Tampa, Tampa 6, Fla.; Sec., Mrs. Edgar S. Block. 

Flag Day Assn., American (1898), P. O. Box 
1121, Denver 1, Colo.; Natl. Sec., Verne Bentley. 

Flag Foundation, U. S. (1946), 115 East 86th 
St., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Lawrence P. Tower. 

Fleet Reserve Assn. (Nov. 11, 1924), 1303 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
46,000; Natl. Sec., Charles E. Lofgren. 

Florists, Society of American (1884), 600 So. 
Michigan Av., Chicago 5, Ill.; Exec. Sec., John 
H, Walker. 

Folklore Society, American (1888), 110 Bennett 
Hall, Un. of ees Philadelphia 4, Pa.; Sec., Mac- 
Edward Leach. 

Football Writers Assn. of America (1941), 
Register & Tribune Bldg., Des Moines 4, Iowa; 
Sec., Bert McGrane. 

Foreign Policy Assn. (1918), 345 East 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 20,000; Sec., Mrs. John 
French. 5 

Foreign Press Assn. (1918), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Sec., Hans Steinitz. 

Forest Products Research Society (1947), P. O. 
Box 2010, Univ. Sta., Madison 5, Wis.; Exec. Sec., 
Frank J. Rovsek. 

Foresters of eee ho 161 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass.; ,000. 5 

Foresters, Society of American (1900), 435 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D’ C.; 11,000; Exec. Sec., 
Henry Clepper. 
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Forestry Assn., American (1875), 919—17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 25 Exec. 
Fred E. Hornaday. 

Forty and Eight, The (Mar. 1920, at Phila., 
Pa.) 777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.: 
107,000; Sec., C. W. Ardery. 

42nd_ Street-Mid-Manhattan Assn. (1919), 50 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
John E. Gannon. 

Founders and Patriots of America, Order of the 
1896), Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall & Nassau Sts., 

ew York 5, N. Y.; Sec.-Gen., Ralph C. Hawkins. 

Foundrymen’s Society, American (1896), Golf 
and Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Il.; 12,500; Gen. 
Mgr., Wm. W. Maloney. 

4-H Clubs (Bet. 1901-05) Federal Extension 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washington 25, 
D. C.; 2,156,000; Dir., E. W, Alton. (Pledge of the 
Clubs: I pledge—My Head to clear thinking. My 
Heart to great loyalty. My Hands to larger service. 
My Health to better living. For my club, my com- 
munity, and my country.) 

Free Sons of Israel (1849), 257 West 93rd St., 
Bees 25, N. Y.; 11,000; Grand See., J. Cc. 

Free Trade Unions, International Confederation 
(1949); 20 West 40th St., New York 18, N. ¥.: 
54,500,000; 117 organizations in 83 countries: Gen. 
Sec., J. H. Oldenbroek, Brussels, Belgium. 

French Alliances in the U. S. & Canada, 
Federation of (1902), 22 East 60th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; Sec. Gen., William Willis. 

French Institute in the U. S. (1911), 22 East 
60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., R. E. 
Tussing. 

French Legion of Honor, American Society of 
the (1922), Rm. 1110, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, N. Y..; Sec., Mrs. M. A. Downing. 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Society of the 
(1784), 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Richard C. Murphy. 

Friends of de Grasse, Society of the (1832), 
National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New York 

»_N. Y.; Sec., Philip R. Dillon. 

Friends Service Committee, American, (1917), 
20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec. Sec., 
Lewis M. Hoskins. 

Future Farmers of America, Hg., Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Welfare & Security, 
Washington, D. C. 


ay pee 


Game Fish Assn., International (1939), Amer- 
ican Musuem of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 79th St., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Miss 
Frencesca LaMonte. 

Garden Club of America (1913), 15 East 58th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., Mrs. Edward 
Emerson. : 

Garden Clubs of America, Men’s (Mar. 15, 1932), 
1827 Devine St., Jackson 2, Miss.; 9,000; Sec., 
Woodson K. Jones. 

Garden Clubs, Natl, Council of State (1929), 
Essex House, 160 Central Park So., New York 
A Y.; 360,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Blanche P. 

8. 

Gas Assn., American (1919), 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 7,850; Sec. K. R. Boyes. 

Genealogical and Biographical Society, N. Y. 
(Feb. 27, 1869), 122-6 East 58th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Marie F. Berry. 

General Contractors, of America, Associated 
(1918), 1227 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; 
Men. Dir., H. E. Foreman. 

Genetic Assn., American (1903), 1507 M St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.: 1,610; Sec., S. L. 
Emsweller. 

Geographers, Assn. of Ameriéan (Dec. 29, 1904), 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C.; 
1,00; Central Office Mgr., Amy M. Pruitt. 

Geographic Society, National (1888), 16th and 
M Sts., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,150,000; 
Pres.,. John Oliver La Gorce; Sec., Thomas W 
McKnew. 

Geographical Society, American (1852), Broad- 
way at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 4,500; 
Dir., Charles B. Hitchcock. 

Geological Society of America (1888), 419 West 
117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 4,320; Sec. Henry 
R. Aldrich. 

Geriatrics Society, American (1942), 25 Mechanic 
St., Wakefield, R. I.; 2,845; Sec., Malford W, 
Thewlis, M.D. G 

German Society of the City of N. Y. (1784), 147 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; Mgr., Otto H. 
Rutgers. 

Gideons International (July 1, 1899), 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 22,000; Sec., F. C, 
Aldridge. 

Gifted Children, American Assn. for (1946), 15 
Gramercy Park, New York 3, N. Y.; Sec. Pauline 
Williamson. f 

Giri Scout Council of Greater N. Y. (Mar. 12, 
1912). 133 East 62d St., New York 21, N. Y.; 
57,386 girls, 16,477 adult volunteers; Metropoli- 
tan Dir., Miss Eleanor Edson. 


, , . “+ 
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Girl Scouts of the U. S. cae 12, 1912). 
155 East a Sao pa Biaae ti, ; 2,642, 616; 

+. Mr, rles 
tly ‘Star a Mo rs, American (1928), 2128 
Leroy Pl. N.W., Washington D.C; ee 
Cust. of Records, Mrs. Harr fete *Masincup’ 

Golden Rule Foundation (1929), 525 Lexington 
Bee hl York 17, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. id V. 


Gait "Association, U. S. ee 22, 1894), 40 cs 
oi St., 2S a pees 2,625 clubs; 
Dir., Jose; ; y, 

aseonaiental Research Assn. (1914), 684 Phe 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Elsie V. 

ROC elercnee (i908). “1313, a Both 

Chicago es Bec., Fras’ an 

a Ores Boys Club Assn. (1921), 380 East 
143rd St., New York 54, N. Y.; Dir., John D. 
Buckley. 

Grand Army of the Republic (April 6, 1866), 
Fenton Memorial aoe Jamestown, N. Y.; Sec., 
Miss Cora B. Gillis. Held 83rd and final en- 
Gompment in August 1949 in Indianapolis, Ind. 
1890 a peak membership of 408,489 was een 
Theodore A. Penland, 101, last Commander-in- 
Chief, died Sept. 13, 1950. Last survivor, Sr. Vice 
Commander-in-Chief, Albert Woolson, 109, died 
Aug. 2, 1956, An Order closing the G.A.R. and 
turning over its remaining effects to the Smith- 
sonian Institution was entered Oct. 16, 1956 by 
Judge Burnita S. Matthews in Federal District 
Court, Washington, D. C. aia was a gavel 
made from wood of Lincoln’s log cabin 

Peta Jurors Assn., Queens County (1925), 112- 

aeene Blvd., Forest Hills 75, N. Y.; Sec., 
Step Schneider. 

Grand 5 ee Assn., Federal, for the Southern 
Dist. of N. Y¥. (1927), 101 Park Ave. ns es York 
Dip es y.;) Exec. Sec., tyke P. Fla 

Grand Jury Assn. of N. ¥. County ti913), “320 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Frances 
V. Langan. 

Grand Street Boys Assn. (1920), 106 West 55th 
Re New York 19, N. Y.; 5,600; Sec., Max Bern- 
stein. 

Grandmother Clubs of America, Natl. Federa- 
tion (Apr. 11, 1938), 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Il.; 15, 000; Natl. Advisor, Dorothea Sulli- 
van, Rm. 2001. 

Graphic Artists, Inc. The Society of American 
(1915), 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 
Exec, Sec., Mrs. Henrietta S. Mueller. 

Greyhound Track Operators Assn., American 
(1946), 1624 duPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla.; Exec. 


Sec., Paul J. O’Connor, 
Gyro International (1912), Or 489, Painesville, 
Ohio; 5,300; Sec.-Treas., C. W. St. Clair, 
a oe 


Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization of 


America) (1912), 65 East 52nd St., New York 22, 
N, Y.; 300,000; Exec. Dir., Hannah L. Goldberg. 
Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 211 


West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Milton Cohen. 

Harvard Club of N, Y. City (Nov. 3, 1865), 27 
West nach St., New York 36, N. Y¥.; 6,402; Sec., 
Frank S. Streeter. 

Hay Fever Prevention Society (May 15, gosh, 
2643 Davidson Ave., New York 68, N. Y.; 

Dir,, Louis V. Fucci. 

Health Ohencil Natl. (1921), Hy, Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir. E. Ryan. 

Health, Physical Education & ‘Recreati jon, Amer- 
ican Assn. for (1885), 1201—16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carl Troester, Jr. 

Hearing Society, American (1919), 1800 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 10,000; Pres., Herschel 
W. Nisonger. 

Heart Association, American (1924), 44 East 
23rd St., New York 10, N, Y.; 23,500; Informa- 
tion Dir., Ira Sherman. 

Heating and Air Conditioning Engineers, Amer. 
Soc. of (1895), 62 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.; 
10,150; Asst. to Sec., D, M. Mildner 

Hebrew Educational Society of Brooklyn (1899), 
564 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y.; 

Exec. Dir., Alter F. Landesman. 

Helicopter Society, Amer. (1943), 2 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., 

Helms Athletic Foundation (Oct. 15, 1936), 
Helms Hall, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, 
Calif.:; Man. Dir., W. R. Bill Schroeder. 

Heritage Foundation, American (1947), 11 West 
ad a) New York 36, N. Y.; Sec. E, L. Weisl 

Hias Service, United {Aue: 24, 1954). 425 Lafay- 
ette St., New York 3, N. Y.; 70,000; Pres, Murray 
Ls Gurfein; Sec., Max Ogust. 

Hibernians in America and Ladies Auxiliary, 
Ancient Order of (May 3, 1936), 248 East 31st 


St., Brooklyn 26, N. Y.:; 172, 500; . 
John F. Geoghan. Net 


” ’ > 


Highway Users Conference, Natl. (1932), 966 
Natl. Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.: Dir, 
A. C. Butler. 


Harry M. Lounsbury. 


Historians y of American (1939), Princ 
ton, University Hibrery, = Princeton, N. J.; Exec. 
‘Historical hede Sones (a nme Room 
274, Library of of Cong: ess noe 25, 
Historical ‘Assn * lississippt. Valley th, ie 
hee oes 8. Nebr.; 2,925; Sec., 
on. 


Historical Assn., N. Y. State (April 24, 1899), 
149 yg ose New York 6, N. ¥.; 9,818; Sec. 
Paul S. Kerr. 

Historical Society, East Tennessee (1925), Law- 
son McGhee Library, 217 Market St., Knoxville 
93, Tenn.; Sec., Pollyanna Creekmore. 

Historical Society, Flushing (1903), 149- st — 
Suiies Flushing 55, N. Y.; Pres., Frank J 

ster 

Historical Society, Illinois State (1899), Cen- 
tennial Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; Sec., Ciyde C. 
Walton. 

Historical Society of Iowa, State (1857), Schaef- 
fer Hall, lowa City, Ia.;-Supt., Wm. J. Petersen. 

Historical Society of ar State (1898), 
Univ. Library Bide, Hitt & Lowry Sts., Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Sec., Floyd C. Shoemaker 

Historical Society, New York (1804), 170 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York 24, N. Y.; Sec., 

WwW. G. Vail. 

Historical cen get Sars Historical Bldg., 
Lincoln Blvd. at St., Okla. City 5, 
Okla.; Adm. Sec., Eimer <e Fraker. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania (192%). 1300 
eee St Philadelphia, Pa.; Dir., R. Wil- 

ams 
Historical Society, Presbyterian (1852), 520 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Sec., 
Rev. Charles A. Anderson. 

Hobbies, International Associated (1951), 2252 
East 8th St., Tulsa 4, Okla.; 5,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Cc. S. (Mildred) Buxton. 

Holland Society of N. ¥. (1885), 90 West St., 
New York 6, N. Y.; limited to 1,000; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Florence McAleer. 

Home Economics Assn., American ote 1600 
—20th St. N.W., Washington 9, D. 2 
Exec. Sec., Miss Miidred Horton. 

Homemakers of America, Future (1945), U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 427,432; 
Natl. Adviser, Lois Oliver. 

Homemakers of America, New A ae Uri 
Office of Education, Washington 25, ; 55,564; 
Natl. Adviser, Lois Oliver. 

Homeopathy, American Institute of (1844), 1601 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bus. ‘Mer., 
Laurene S. Why: te. 

Honor Society, Natl. (1921), 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Paul E. Elicker. 

Hoo Hoo, Intl. Concatenated Order of (Fra- 
ternal Order of Lumbermen) (1892), 404 East 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis.; 13,373; Sec., 
B. F. Springer. 

Horological Assn. of America, United (1933), 
1901 “East mete eyes Denver 6, Colo.; 1,200; 
Sec., Orville R. gan 

Horological tnstitete = America (1921), P.O. 
tea 336, Annandale, Va.; 3,800; Exec. Sec., Arthur 

ec! 

Horse Show Assn., Natl. (1883), 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y¥.; Exec. Sec., George 
Brassil. 

Horseshoe Pitchers Assn. of America, Natl. 
(May 10, 1921), 111 Via Buena Ventura, Redondo 
Beach, Galif.; 1,600; Sec., Elmer O. Beller. 

Horticultural Society, American (1922), 1600 
Bladensburg Rd., N.W., Washington 2, ICs 
Exec: Sec., James R. Harlow. 

Hospital Association, American (1898), 18 E. 


rete St., Chicago 10, Ill; Dir., Edwin L. 
Tos! 

Hospital Fund of N. Y., AO (1879), 3 East 
54th St., New York 22, Ys; SkeC, Via 
R. O. D. Hopkins. 


Hotel Assn., American (1910), 221 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,500; Exec. Sec., Mary 
Kleiner, 

Human Betterment Assn. of America (1943), 32 
West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; Sec., Mildred 
F, Mayers. 

Humane Assn., American (1877) 896 Pennsyl- 
vania St., Denver, Colo.; Sec., Mrs. William T. 
Bruckner. 

Humanist Association, American (1928), P.O. 
Box 227, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Sec., Edwin H 
Wilson. 

Hunts Racing Assn., United (1895), 300 Park 
eke New York 22, N. Y.; Asst. Sec., W. Helen 

en. 


EMR ities 


Ice Boat and Yacht Club, North Shrewsbury 
wee: ob ee 71 Conover Lane, Red Bank, 
ic. Sec., John N.. Darling. 
‘Tdontineslion ‘International lees for (N.Y. 
State Div.) (1949), Bureau of Identification, Po- 
lice Hdatrs., Utica 4, N. ¥.; Sec., W. G. Hoetzer, 


I tl 


Mee Soe Ne GTO: 


aistions cord Nationality Lawyers, Assn. of 
(1946), ae Ney. ped Lawyers Assn., 14 Vesey 
St., New York, N. Y.; Pres., Max Weitz. 

imperial Order of ‘the Dragon (Sept. 1900, in 
Temple of Agric., Peking, China; commemora- 
ting China Relief’ Expedition), P. O. Box 1707, 
San Francisco 1, Calif.; Sec.. Enoch Jones, Sr. 

Indian Assn. of America (1923), 211 Ward Ave. re 
Staten Island 4, N. Y.; Sec., Dolores M. Becker. 

Indian Rights Assn. (1882), 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 5 Pa.; Sec., Lawrence E. Lindley. 

Industrial Advertisers - Assn., National (1922), 
271 paces Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,890; 
Dir. of Inf., B. Manning. 

Industrial Gonteronse Board, Nate (1916), 460 
Park Ave., New York 22, Wiss 30002 ’Sec., 
Herbert S. Briggs. 

mdustrial Democracy, League for (1905), 112 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 2,000; Sec., 
Harry W. Laidler. 

Industrial Designers Institute (1938), 18 East 
ple te New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Henry 
ager 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation (1935 as Air 
Hygiene Found.; renamed 1941), Mellon Insti- 
tute, 4400 Fifth’ Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Man. 
Dir.; C. Richard Walmer. 

Insurance Rating Board, N. Y. Compensation 
(1914), 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.: 
Sec.-Treas., George A. Pieraut, 

Insurance Gaciete ae N. see oe ae Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.; 300; “Sec llis H. Carson. 

Inter American Statistical Tastitute (1940), Pan 
ee Union, Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen., 
Tulo H Montenegro. 

Intercollegiate (Big Ten) Conference (1896), 


Room 250, Salle Hotel, Chicago 2, Ill.; Com- 
missioner, L. Wilson. 

Ecterroliceiats Lacrosse Assn., U. S. (1883), 
Military Park Hotel, Newark 2, N. J.; ec., 


George L. Shiebler. 

Interfraternity Conference, Professional (1928), 
4660 Buck nena Rd., Detroit 24, Mich.; Sec., 
S. G. Applegate. 

International Education, Tasetute of (1919), 1 
East 67th St., New York 21, ; Sec., Donald 
J. Shank. 

International Law, American Society of (1906), 
1826 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
2,425; Exec. Sec., Eleanor H. Finch. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of America (1912), 
425—13th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; Sec., 
Robert Stevenson, 3rd. 

Investment Companies, Natl. Assn. of (1940), 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 152 investment 
companies; Exec. Dir., Edward B. Burr.: 

Iron Founders Society, Gray (1928), 930 Na- 
tional City-E 6th Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 
Exec. V. P., Donald H. Workman. 

Iron and Steel Engineers, Assn. of (1907), al 
ede ag , Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 6,650; Man 
Dir., . 

Iron and Steel Institute. American (1908), 150 
Eo 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., George 
S._Rose. 

Italian-American World War Veterans of the 
U. S. (1936), Natl. Hq. Hartford, Conn.; 300 
posts, 300,000 members; Natl. Cmdr., Frank A. 
Mechan cville, N. Y.; Natl. Adjt., 
Anthony P. Cioffi, 359 Broadway, Troy, N. Y. 

Italian-American World War Veterans, Natl. 
Auxiliary, fete May, St., Norristown, Pa.; Pres., 
Mrs. Elizabe etoll. 

talian Historical Society of America (1949), 26 
Sper St., atid ells 1, N. Y.; Sec., Marion L. 
Loschi, Rm. 2514 

Izaak Walton League of America (1922), 31 No. 
State St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 70,000; Pres., W. H. 


Pringle. 
—J— 


Jewish Agricultural isl 4 (1950), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, Mer., H. J. Levine. 

Jewish Assn. for Neighborheod Centers (1893 as 
YWHA; Sagtaer 1945), 1391 Lexington Ave., New 
York 28, N. Exec. Dir., Irving Brodsky. 

Jewish Reilie crihines of America (1931), 101 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Jacob Freid. 

Jewish Committee, American (1906), 386 pone 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 25,000; Sec., Julius S. 
Loewenthal. 

Jewish Congress, Amer. (1918), 15 Hast 84th St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; Act. Dir., Isaac Toubin. 

Jewish Federations and Weifare Funds, Peon! 
of (1932), 165 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir., Philip Bernstein. 

Jewish Historical Society, Amer. (1892),- 3080 


as Rd New York 27, N. Y.; Lib., Isidore S 
a 1934), 25 


Sewish Labor Committee (Feb. 25, 
Bast 78th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Dir. Public 
Relations, Walter L. Kirschenbaum. 


United States—Associations and Societies 
ae ead Ney Engineering Soclety (1906), 1860 
ew Exec 


wish Philanthropies of N: Y., Federation of 
oe ee on 59th St., een York 22, N. Yis 
. Sm 
dh Publiontion Society of America (1888), 
293 Non 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 8,874. Exec 
Sec., Lesser Zussman. 

Jewish Lie Veterans of the U.S.A. (Mar. 16; 
1896, at N. City), ae New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washing ton 9, D..C.; 103,000; Natl. Exec. 
ae Weltans” Board, Nati 5 

elfare Board, a onal (1917), 14! 
East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. %P BP; 
sae joer. Natl. C il of ( 
ewis] omen, Na’ ‘ouncil of (1893), 1 West 
47th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 107,000; eee. Dir., 
Mrs. Frances T. Ca hn. 

Jockey Club (Feb. 10, 1894), 300 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.; Exec, Sec., Marshall Cassidy. 

Judicature’ Society, American (1913), 
€0th St., le 37, Ill.; 14,000; Sec. Treas., 
Glenn ‘R. Winter 

Junior aghiogeaient (1926), 345 Madison Ave., 
Selale York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., Laurence C. 


Junior Americans of the U. S. (1936), re 1105, 
11 Park Place, New York, N. Y.; Exec. V. P.: El 
Gottlieb. 

Junior gr i et ot. America (1938), 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, ; Sec., James V. McNaught. 

Junior Ghamter, ions ‘Commerce, U. s (1920), 
21st & Main Sts., Tulsa, Okla.; Exec. V. P., Roland 
T._ Tibbetts. 

Junior Colleges, American Assn. of (1920). ree 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. 
Exec. Sec., Jesse P. Bogu ue. 

Junior Honor Suclete, Natl. (1929), 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, B. C.; Sec., Paul E. 
Elicker. 

Junior League of the bal of N. Y¥. (1901), 130 
East 80th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Helen R. Mason. 

Junior Leagues of ae Assn. of the (1921), 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Ave. at 50th St., New 
York 22, N. Y.: 69, 000; Administrator, Mrs. Mar- 
garet G, Twyman. 

es 


Kennel Club, American (Sept. 17, ee 221 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 358 clubs: Sec., 
Phyllis B. Everett. 

Kindergarten Assn., National (May 27, 1909), 8 
East 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec. 
Mrs, Creighton Peet. 

King’s Daughters and Sons, International Order 
of the (Jan. 13, Baaee 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 56,006; Exec, Sec., Lillian M. 
Thomas. 

Kiwanis International (Jan. 15, ae 520 No. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 250,000; Dir. 
Publ. Rel., John L. McGehee. 

Knights of Columbus (Mar. 29, 1882), P. O. 
Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn.; 988,858; Sec., 


Joseph. F, Lamb. 

Knights of the Golden Eagle (Feb. 6, 1873), 814 
: ate nen Philadelphia 30, Pa.; 18,000; Sec., 

re 

Knights of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 2934 Verne 
Place, Cincinnati 19, Ohio; 250,000; Sup. Sec., M 
M. Ewen. 

Korean War Vererene of the U. S., Natl. Assn. 
of (K-VETS), 1, 1951, at Pohang-Dong, 
Korea), 933 mighty ‘stl, Holly Hill, Fla.; Natl. 
Comdr., Virgil Harton, Jr. 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 15 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Stephen Mizwa. 


aa poo 


Ladies Oriental Shrine of No. Amer., Grand 
Council (1903), 1309 W. Michigan ots Indianapolis 
2, Ind.; 22,122: Gr. Rec., Mrs. R. L, Craig. 

Lambs, The Ger. 130 West “Gath Si., New 
York 36, N. Y.; 1,250; Sec., Bobby Clark. 

Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
American Assn. of (1887), 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Russell I. Thackrey. F , 

Landscape Architects, American Society of 
(1899), 9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 1,207; Corr. 
Sec., Bradford Williams. 

Language Teachers Associations, Natl. Federa- 
tion of Modern (1916), 5500 33rd St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 15, D. C.; Sec. -Treas., Henry Grattan 
Doyle. 

Poo necisnical, Rhinological and Otological Sa- 
ciety, American Gate ns 1895), 708 Medical Arts 
Bide, Rochester 7, Y.; Sec., C, Stewart Nash. 

Latin, Assn. for froumeilen of Study of (1929), 
P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth N. J.; 6,000; Sec., ‘Albert 
E. Warsley. 

Lawyers ‘Association, N. ¥. County (1908), 14 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y.; 8,332; Exec. Dir., 
Charles E. J. Boyd. 

Laymen’s National Committee (1940). 
Vanderbilt, 4 Park Ave., New York 15, N. Y¥ 
Lillian Claibourne. 


Hotel 
5 SCC:, 


ieties, American Council of (1919), 
Ng lca iis Rep 6, D. C.; Exec. 


ts} Emer , Brow 

he Aid 8 Society “Get6), 11 Park Place, New 

York 7, N. Y¥.; Publ. Rel. Asst., Winifred T. Lee. 
Legion of Decency, National ( 1934), 453 Madison 

Ave., ook oe ie. Y.; Sec., Very Rev. 

Le omas e. 

eee Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradi- 

cation of (American Leprosy Foundation) (1928), 

1 een Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 30,000; Sec., 

E El 


Leprosy Missions, American (1917), 156 Fifth 

Ave., oat. cor at N. Y.; 80,000; Exec. Sec., 
on: 

ihre Carriers, National Associaticn of (1889), 

100 Indiana Ave., N.W., washingren 1, D. C.; 105,- 

000; Exec. Sec., Peter J. Cahill 

Lexington-First Avenue Assn. (1927), 7 Mitchell 
Pl., New York 17, Mies PTs, Frank Eberhart. 

Libra: eaieneait Assn. Medical Record 
cere 510 No. Dearborn eae sete 10, Iil.; 

3,600; Exec, Dir., Doris Gle: 

“Libraries Association, necked. (1909), 31 East 
1th MAG ER York 3, N. Y.; 5,063; Exec. Sec., 
Marian ucius 

Library Association, American (Oct. 6, 1876), 
50 age ores St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 20,000; Sec., 
Dav. Cc 

Library Assn., Home and School (1938), 144 No. 
eesjone St., Lexington, Ky.; Exec. Sec., Paul J. 

nes. 

Library Assn., Medical (1898), Yale Medical 
Library, 333 Cedar St., New Haven 11, Conn:; 
Sec., Mrs. Henrietta Perkins. 

Library | Resources, Council on gp Wash- 
pogtan: D. C.; Pres., Verner W. Cla 

Life Insurance Assn. of America ¥(1908), 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Robert 
B. Crane. 

Life Underwriters Assn. of the City of N. Y. 
(1886), 237 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
3,000; Man. Dir., Jack R. Manning. 

Life Underwriters, National Reva of (1890), 
1800 Hr Street, NW. Washington 6, D. C.; 
65,000; Pres., an. . Collin: 

ions fnistontionel (atl Assn. of Lions Clubs) 
(Oct. 8, 1917), 209 No. Mich, Ave., Chicago 1, Il.; 
540,828; Dir. ‘Public Relations, Harry J. Coop er, 

Lithographers National Assn. 208), 420 hex: 
mpEten Ave., New York 17, N. . Edward D. 

orris, 

Long Island Association (1926, as L. I. Chamber 
of Commerce), Garden City Hotel, Garden City, 
N. Y.; 1,600; Sec., John D. Shuart. 

Lubrication Engineers, American Society of 
(1944), 84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il,; 
2,707; Adm. Sec., Wm. P. Youngclaus, Jr. 

Lumber Manufacturers Assn., Natl. (1902), 1319- 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Henry 


Bahr. 
Lumbermen’s Assn., Middle Atlantic O99); 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., R. E 


1528 Walnut St., 
Latshaw. 

Luther League of America (Oct. 30, 1895), 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 36,160; Exec. Sec., 
Leslie Conrad, Jr. 

Lutheran Education Assn. (1942), 7400 Augusta 
St., River Forest, Ill.; 1,250; Sec., Ralph Frick. 

Lutheran Student Foundation of Greater New 
York (1947), 231 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Pres., Rev. Frederick Eckhardt. 


—_M— 


Maccabees, The (Aug. 7, 1878), 5057 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; 300,154; Dir. Public Rela- 
tions, D. A. Talucci. 

Magicians, Society of American (April 26, 1902), 
93 Central St., Forestville, Conn.; 2,000; Natl. 
Sec,, Vynn Boyar. 

Mammalogists, American Society of (1919), De- 
partment of Zoology, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater, Okla.; Sec., Bryan P. Glass. 

Management ‘Assn,, American (1922), 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.; 22,000; Sec., 
Andrew P. Donovan, 

Management, American Institute of (1948), 125 
Hast 38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 17,000; Sec., 
Alfons Landa. 

Manufacturers Agents National Assn. (1947), 
624 No. Garfield Ave., Alhambra, Calif.; 2,000; Sec., 
A, X. Schilling. 


Manufacturers, National alte of ies 2 aoe 
48th St., New York 17, N. 21,000; Fone! ls 
Brennan. 


Manufacturing Chemists eri: (1872), 1625 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. ; Sec., Maurice F. 
Crass, Jr. 

Manuscript Society (1948), 179 So. Harrison St., 
Hast Orange, N. J.; Sec., Walter N. Eastburn. 

Marine Corps hexeuc’ (Aug. 4, 1937), P. O. Box 


2087, Baton Rouge, La.; 15,000; Natl. Adit., Merton 
C. Lowe. 


N. X. (1769), 2 
a aiane pay |. ets 
riters, American Institu 
Bpaeen ee a te ee 


¢ Assn. of the Port of N. YS eb, 5, 
1873), 80 Broad St., New York 4,_N. ¥.; 1,400; 
Gen. Megr., William Reng 


Masonic Service of the u. 7 (1919), 700 
Tenth St., N.W., Washington a ; Exec. Sec 
Carl H. Claudy. 


Ancient and Accepted Scottish 

Worthere ‘urisdiction, Supreme Council 33° 
aur Si rie Bldg., Boston 16, 
T. 


Elmer Raschig. 
bata ng cent and ore Scottish Rite. 
Sout a es kn Supreme Council 33° (1801). 
1735 neath St., Washington 9, D. C.; 451,- 


Masons, F & A, Grand Lodge, State of N. ¥. 

Cope. 5, RYE 71 West 23rd we Wald York 10, 
= Ripe eerere R. 

Mt unibsemaating’ Aga . of rete Se C919), ae = 

Buffalo 14, “N. Y¥.; 6,373; Sec. 


Gehman 

Mathematical Society, American (1888), Dept. 
of Math. ee vee New Haven 11, Conn.; 5,000; 

Sec., Pro: 
Mathematical Statisiies, Institute of (1930), 
Dept. of Statistics, Un. of N. C., Chapel Hill, 
NC.; rican Sec., Prof. George E. "Nicholson, Jr. 
Mayflower Descendants, Gen. Soc. of (Jan. 12, 
58D); 231. So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill.; Sec: 
Gen., Mrs. Henry S. Peck. 
,» U. S. Conference of (1932), i Jackson 


Marine of the 
Broad St., N ‘ork 4, N. 


I ad , 99 


W., Washington 6, D. C.; 350 es with 
of over 30,000; Exec. Dir., Paul V. Setters 
[echanical ‘Engineers, 


age! 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. 
40,000; Sec., C. E. Davies. 

Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of N. Y., 
Gen. Soc. of (Nov. 17, 1785), 20 West — St 
New York 36, N. Y¥.: Sec., George F. Bodfish, Jr. 

Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 1,460; 


Sec., Charles R. D. Miller 
Medical ee American Registry of (Sept. 
Sec, Gen., Giaire oO. Cody. 
Medical’ Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
Ceres F, Lull 
edical Assn., National fea pan Church 
,000; Sec. Givens, 
al Colleges, Assn. 
Evanston, Ill.; Sec., 
Smiley, M.D. 
Medical Society of the County of 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 3,400; Exec. Sec., 
Charles F. McCarty. 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. ¥.; 24,297; Sec., 
Dr. W. P. Anderton. 
Box_191, Holyoke, Mass.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Cc, “4 N , ruehart. 
cal 
(aay, ae Front St., Red Bank, N. J.; Sec. 
Treas. A. Bartholomew. 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Lillian 
T.. Majally. 
Y. Academy of (1847), 


22, 1950), O. Box 589, Holyoke, Mass.; 3,193; 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 157,750; Sec., 
st Norfolk 10, Va.; 5,0) id 
Medic of Ren ae Gee 
2530 Bee Ave. Dean 
Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of ene (1822). 1313 
Medical Society of “the State of N. ¥. (1807), 386 
Medical Technologists, American (1939), P. O. 
Eby She American College of 
Medical’ Women’s Assn., American (1915), 1790 
Medicine, N. 


2 East 
103rd St., New York 29, N. Y.; 2,800; Dir., Dr. 
Howard Reed Craig. 

Men’s Garden Clubs (see Garden Clubs) 
Mental Health, Natl. Assn. fer (1950), 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19, N. Y.; Dir. Publ. Rel., 
Harry Milt. 

Merchant Marine Library  Assn.,- American 
Oe Ra a hed New York 6, N. Y.; 18,475; 
ec., W. 

Metal Treating Institute (1933), 271 North Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 'C. E. Herington. 

Meteorological Society, American (1919), 3 Joy 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 5,700; Exec. Sec., Kenneth 
C. Spengler. 
Methodist Church, N. Y. City eee of the (1838), 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Leland P. Cary. 

Military Bupinceen: Society of American (1920), 
808 Mills Bldg., 17th & Penn, ave , N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., F. Kohloss. 

Military Institute, Amabionn (une 2, 1933), 
1529 18th St., W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
Wm. Cooper ‘poate, 
meaty Order of the Carabao (Nov., 1900, in 
Peet anh I.), 1632 K St., N.W., Washington 6 

Sen. Wm. J. G. Davis 
D Military Order of Foreign ‘Wars of the U. §. 
(Dec. 13, peat 1 Williams Court, Somerville, 
Mass.; 2, 10 0; Capt. Andrew Capuano, 

Military Order ‘of the Loyal Legion of the U. s. 
(1865), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1,524: 
Rec.-in- Chief, J. Truman Swing. 


‘ 


Military ree oe of ae we Heart (Aug. 7, 


1782, by Gen. ashington; reactivated 
Feb.” 22, 1932 Boe Herbert Hoover and 
Chief of stat 


ee aaa MacArthur). 939 D St., 
C.; 7,000; Exec. Asst., 


tat os ok 
ry Soolety ee the War of 1812 (Jan. a 
1826), 643 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y¥.; Pres. 
Francis F. Steers 

Mili onde of the ee Wars (1920), 1700 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 15,000; Exec. 
Officer, Edwin Bettelheim, ae 

Mili Surgeons of the ot S. Bree 1726 Eye 

St., N.W., Washington 6, ou Exec. Sec., 
Stuart E.’Womeldorph, Sr., D suite? 

Mining, Metallurgical and Peteoleam Engineers, 
American Institute of (1871), 29 West 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y.; 26,000; Sec., E. O. Kirkendall. 

Mining and Metallurgical Society of America 
Cons), sD» ee ae New York 4, N. Y.; Pres., 


Ministerial Assn., American (1944), P. O. Box 
1252, York, Pa.; 1, 236; Sec. Wilbur Lyons. 

Minneapolis ‘Aquatennial Assn. (Feb. 6, 1940), 
116 pores Bldg., veea da at 4th St., Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn.: Sec. ., Roy K. Erickson 

Minute Men of America (April 6, 1917), 58 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; 6,450; Dir. Gen., 


Francis A. Adams. 
Missionary Assn., Amer. (1946), 287 Fourth 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 1,342,045; Sec., Philip 
M. Widenhouse. 
Missouri Valley Conference (1907), Coronado 


Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Commissioner, A. Hilers. 

Modern Language Assn. of America (1883), 6 
Washington Sq. No., New York 3, N. Y.; 8,798; 
Exec. Sec., George W. Stone, Jr. 

Modern Language Teachers (see Meachers Assn., 
Natl.. Modern) 

Moose, Loyal Order of (1888), Mooseheart, Ill.; 
1,250,000; Sup. Sec., George Eubank. 

Mothers Committee, American (1933), 525 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 28,000; Natl. 
Exec. Dir., Mrs. Aileen Fogarty. 

Motion Picture Arts and Spenbes; Academy of 
(May 4, 1927), 9038 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, 
Gali; ” Exec. Dir., Mrs. Margaret Herrick. 

Motion Picture Assn. of America (1922), 28 West 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Sidney 
Schreiber. 


Motion Picture and Television Engineers, So- 
ciety of aoe 55 West 42d St., New York 36, 
Nvey.s Exec. Sec., Charles S, Stodter. 

‘Motion’ Cotas, Natl. Board of Review of 
(1969), 31 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. 
Dir., Henry Har 

Motor Bus Gperaters; Natl. Assn. of (1926), 
839 17th St., nue) Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 

ugust W. Koe 
a ictor Vehicle Administrators, American Assn. 
of (1933), 912 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.;: 
Exec. Dir., L Harris. 

Motorcycle Assn., American (1921), 106 Buttles 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 76,000; Sec. E. C. Smith. 

Multiple Sclerosis Society, Natl. (Mar. 11, 1946), 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 74,480; Exec. 
Dir., Sylvia Lawr 

Munivipal caw American (1924), 1625 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D..C.; Exec, Dir., Patrick 
Healy, Jr. 

Municipal Engineers of the City of N. Y. (1903), 
29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.;.Sec., Leo 
WN. Komiakoff. 

Municipal Finance Officers Assn. of the U. S. and 
Canada (1906), 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 
2,700; Exec. Dir., Joseph F. Clark. 

Municipal Finance Officers, New England State 
(1949), Town Hall, Stratford, Conn.; Sec., Allen 
B. Vermilya. 

iranicipal ' League, National (1894), 47 East 68th 
ot New York 21, N. Y.; 3,500; Exec. Sec., Alfred 
Willoughby. 

Mural Painters, Natl. Society. of (1895), 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Cliff Young. 

Muscular Dystrophy Assns. ‘of America (June 

1950), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Dir. 
Publ. Rel., Jim McGraw. 

Museums, American Assn. of (1906), c/o Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C.; Dir., 
Laurence Vail Coleman. 

Music Clubs, Natl. Federation of (1898), 445 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y.; 500,000; 
Office Mer., Patricia Anderson. 

Music Conference, American (1947), 332 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, du.; Exec. V. P., 
John W. Fulton. 

Music Council National (1940), 117 East 79th 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Edwin 
Hughes. 

Renee: Educators National Conference (1907), 
NEA Bldg., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 30, 000; Exec. Sec., "Miss Vanett- Lawler. 

Music Publishers Assn. of the U. S. (1895), 3 
East 7lst St., New York 21, N. Y.; Adm. Sec., 
Amy W. Klingmann. 
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Music Publishers Hearecnve Assn. es 460 

Park Ave., New York 22, N, ¥.; Chmn. of Board, 
Walter G. "Doug las. 


Musicians of the and Canada, American 
Fed. of oo 19, Sage). 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, 5 056,851; Pres,, James C. Petrillo, 

Mutual ‘Savings Banks, National ae of (1920), 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
John W. Sandstedt. 

Nv 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 
(1927), 43 West 57th St., etal York 19; Ni Ys 
Exec. V. P., Sterling W. Brow 

National Grange, The (1867), 744 Jackson Place, 

N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 870,000; Master, 
Herschel D. Newsom 

National Parks Assn. (1919), 2144 P St., N.W., 
bette ea 7, D. C.; 9,000; Exec. Sec., Fred M. 

acka: 

Native Sons of the Golden West (July 11, 1875), 
414 Mason St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; 20,000: 
Gr. Sec., Harold J. Regan 

Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Socles 
of ei 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.; 
6,500; Landers. 

Noval Sicnpinery American Soc. of (1888), “ 
F St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; Sec., 


Hamilton. 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War (Feb. a 1899), 436 Fourth Ave., 
South, St. Petersburg 1, Fla.: Chief Rec., Walter 
M. Baker. 

Naval Order of the U. S. Mad 4, 1809), 12 East 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., Charles Hann. 

Naval Reserve Assn. (1954), National Press 
Bldg., Washington 4, D, C.; 1,500; Exec. - Off., 
John H. Shultz. 

Navigation, Institute of (1945), Un. of Calif., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif.; 1,400; Exec. Sec., George 


J. Hider. 
Navy League of the U. (1902), 401 Mills Bldg., 
17th & Penn. Ave., uw, Wowineton 6, Fiacsie 
20,000; Sec., Evelyn’ M. Collins 


Navy Mothers Clubs of Amsriog (June 30, 1930), 


3327 East 93rd St., Cleveland 4, Onis; 20,000; 
Natl. Adijt., Mrs. Elsie M. Bozem 
Navy Mutual Aid Associations Guly au ee 


Dept of the Navy, Washington 25, Cu ibee 
See., T._S. Dukeshire. 

Near East College Association (1919), 40 Worth 
ae abe York 13, N. Y.; Amer. Dir., Robert J. 

ar 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 124 So. 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 750,000; Exec. Dir., 
Mrs. E. A. Desbrough. 

Negro Life and History, Assn. ee the Study of 
(Sept. 9, eee 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 
1, D. C.; 10,000; Sec. -Treas., Albert N. D. Brooks. 

New England Historic Genealogical Society 
(Mar. 18, 1845), 9 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; 
2,750; Sec., John William Farquharson. 

New Farmers of America ae U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25; D. C,; 45,127: Exec. 
Sec., W._N. Elam. 

News Photographers Assn., White House (June 
13; 1921), Press Rm., White House, Washington, 
D. C.; Sec., George Tames. 

p Newspaper Editors, American Society of (1922), 


O. Box 1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; Asst. Sec., 
Ailes Fox Pitts. 
Newspaper Guild, American (1933), 1126-16th 


St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 28,000; Exec, 
V.P., William J. Farson. 

p Newspaper Promotion Assn., National (1930), 

O. Box 2673, Charleston, W. Va.; Sec.-Treas., 
Frank A. Knight. 

Newspaper Publishers Assn., American (1887). 


370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: Gen. 
Mgr., Cranston Williams. 
Newspaper Women’s Club, N. Y. (1922), Bilt- 


more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 
17, N. Y.; Sec., Deborah Corle. 

Ninety-Nines ’ (international Ore of 
Women Pilots) (Nov. 2, 1929), O. Box 1444, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Exec, Bec, ., Dorothy Mor- 
gan. 

Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for No. Amer., 
Imperial Council of the A. A. Order of (1876), 35 
E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; 760,648; Imperial 
Rec., George M. Saunders. 

Nuclear Society, American (1955), Eo sae 
963, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 1,512; Exec. Sec., W. 
Grigorieff, 


Numismatic Assn., American (1891), P.O. Box 


577, Wichita 1, Kan.; 11,000; Gen. Sec., Lewis 
M. Reagan. 

Numismatic Society, American (1858), Rr eeee 
way bet. 155th & 156th Sts., New York 32, eG 


Sec., Sawyer McA. Mosser. 

Nursery Education, National Assn. for (1931), 
Distribution Center, NANE, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, R. 1; Pres., Theo Reeve. 

Nursing, Natl. ‘League for (1952), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 20,019; Gen. Dir., Anna 
Fillmore. 
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Nurses Assn., American (1896), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 177,500; Exec. Sec. Ella 
Best, R.N. 

Nut Growers Assn., Northern (1910), 2338 Park- 
view Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; 1,000; Sec. ., Spencer 


B. Chase. 
=O—= 


Oarsmen, Natl. Assn. of Amateur (1872), 507 
West 67th Ave., Oak Lane, Philadelphia 26, Pa.; 
Sec., Francis H. Ludwig. 

Occupational Therapy Assn., American (1922), 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,000; 
Exec. Dir., Miss Marjorie Be ay 

(Apr. 26, 1819), 16 


Odd Fellows, Ind. Order of 
Baltimore 1, Md.; 1,453,731; Sec., 


Singh tid 

war udvigsen. 

Odd Fellows, Ind. Order of, Grand Lodge, State 
of N. Y. (1923), 31 Union puale: West, New York 
3, N. Y¥.; Sec., William Klumpe 

Office Management Assn., National (1919), 132 
W. Cheiten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa.; 16,468; 
Sec., W. H. Evans. 

Ohio Society of N. ¥. (1885), Hotel Statler, 
Seventh Ave. at 33rd St., New aux fae LiF 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Florence Pp, Rydel 

Old Guard of the City of N. Y. (N. ¥. State 
Militia) une 21, 1826), 851 Grand Concourse, 
New York 51, N YA djt., James W. Irving 

Olympic Assn., U. ee 1921), Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y.; Exec. J, Lyman Bingham. 

Optical Society of aeierick (1916), Rm. 8-203, 
Mass, Inst. of Tech,, Cambridge 39, Mass.; +; 2,350; 
Sec., Arthur C. Hardy. 

Optometric Assn., Aniectoas (1897), 4030 Chou- 
teau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo.; 11,000; Adm. Dir., 


J. Harold’ Bailey. 
Optometric Assn., N. ¥, State (1895), 250 West 


57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Benjamin G. 
Rosenkranz. 

Optimist International (1919), Railway Ex- 
change Bidg, St. Louis 037 ,000; Sec.< 


Treas., Bernard B. Burford. 

Ordnance Assn., American (1919), 708 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D, C.; 38,884; Sec., Miss 
Florence G, Ferriter. 

Organists, American Guild of (April 13, 1896), 
International Bldg., ah Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. ¥.; 15,000; Sec Searle Wright 

Oriental Deacerch Amer. sonocis” “of (1900), 
Drawer 93A, Yale sta., New Haven, Conn.; Bus. 
Mer., Gladys R. Walton. 

Osteopathic Assn., American (1897), 212 = 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 9,266; Exec. Sec., R. C 
McCaughan, 

Overseas Press Club * America (1939), 35 East 
39th St., New York 16, Y.; Sec., Will Yolen. 

Owls, Order of (i804), Owl Bldg., Hartford, 
Conn. 205,000. P 


Pacific Relations, American Institute of (1925), 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y.; Sec., William 
L, Holland, 

Pacific War Veterans of America (1941); 422 
Franklin St., Reading,, Pa.; Natl. Adjt., George 
J. Didyoung. 

Paleontological Research Institution (1933), 109 
Dearborn Pl., Ithaca, N. Y¥.; Dir., Mrs. Katherine 
Vv. W. Palmer. 

Palestine Committee, American Christian (1941), 
65 East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 20,000; Exec. 
Dir., Karl Baehr. 

Pan American Society of the U. S. (1912), a) 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y¥.; Sec., Harold E 
Montamat. 

Pan American Union (Organization of Ameri- 
can States) (Apr. 14, 1890), 17th & Constitution 


Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen., 
Carlos Davila. 
Panhellenic Assn., Professional (1925), 5044 


Marine Drive, Chicago 40, Ill.; Sec., Miss Vir- 
ginia M. Croon, 

Panhellenic Conference, National (1902), 5607 
West 6th St.; Los Angeles 36, Calif.; Sec., Mrs. 


Darrell R. Nordwall. 
Paper and Pulp Assn., American (1878), 122 
N. Y.; Pres., David 


East 42d St., New York 17, 
L, Luke, Jr. 

Paper Stationery & Tablet Manufacturers Assn. 

AtE ys 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N, Y.: Exec. 
Edgar P. Eaton. 

Varasitologiste, American Society of (Dec. 30, 
1924), Knox Coll., Galesburg, Ill.; Sec., Arthur 
C.. Walton. 

Parents League of N. Y. (1913), 22 East 60th St., 
New York 22, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Chas. R. 
mel, Jr. aes 

arents an eachers, Natl. Congress of (Fel 
17, 1897), -700 No. Rush St., Chicago 11, ee. 
10,130,352; Pres., Mrs. Rollin’ Brown. 

Park Assn. of N. “a City (1928), 119 East 1 
St., New York 3, N. Sec., Irene V. Walsh oh 

Park Executives, Aan Institute of Cony, 


143 So. Lincoln, Aurora, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Alfred 
B. LaGasse, 


- New York, N. Y.; 1,700; Exec 
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Pathologists and Bacteriologists, American Assn. 
29, oS. Onin See Ed Figs ae ii 
0; A Wi 
P. E. N. Club—American Center (1921), 31 West 
12th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Sec., James Put- 


nam. 
Pen Women, National 
(1897), ord Bidg., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 5,000; Sec. 
Vanderbeek. 
Pennsylvania Society a 


League of 

1300 17th St., N.W., 
Miss E. 
301 Park Ave., 
Sec., Edward J. 


Bach. 
P.E.O. Sisterhood (Jan. 21, 1869), P.E.O. Me- 
morial Library, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 127,000; 
Exec. Sec., Margaret L. Mohler. 

Personnel and Guidance Assn., American (1952); 
1534 O Sirerk N sai, Washington 5, D. C.; 8,000; 
Sec., Arthur coc! 

Petroleum Geologists. American Assn. of (Feb. 
14, 1917), Box 979, Tulsa 1, Okla., 12,626; Exec. 
Dir., Robert H. Dott. 

Petroleum Institute, ss acpi (1919), 50 West 
os New York 20, N.-Y.; 9,800; Sec., Lacey 
Wa. 

Pharmaceutical Assn., American (Oct. 7, 1852), 
2215 Constitution Ave., ce i KS D. Cc. 
26,000; Gen. Mgr., Robert P. Fischel 

Philatelic Americans, Society of (1894), P. O, 
es oe Tampa 9, Fla.; 5,500; Exec. Sec., J. 
E 
Philatelic. Society, American (Sept, 14, 1886), 
P. O. Box 800, State College, Pa.; 12, 200; Exec. 
Sec., H. Clay Musser. 

Philharmonic-Symphony pentetrs ot % (1928 
by merger of Philh naan of N 1842, 
and Symphony Soc. of N. Pte 113 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y., Maa. Dir., Bruno Zirato. 

Philological  Assn., American (1869), Bascom 
Hall, Un. of Wis., Madison 6, Wis.; 1,271; Sec., 
Paul MacKendrick. 

Philological Assn. of the Pacific Coast (1899), 
Fresno State College, Fresno 4, Cal.; Sec.-Treas., 
C. Wesley Bird. 

Philosophical Assn., American (1901), Bascom 
Hall, Un. of Wis., Madison 6, Wis.; 1,480; Sec., 
William H. Hay 

Philosophical "Society, American (1743), 104 So. 
6th St., Philadelphia 6 , Pa.; Exec. Officer, L. P, 
Fiserhart, 

Photographers Assn. of America (1880), 182 Ww. 


Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 5,000; Pres., 
Laurence W. Blaker. 

Photographic Society of America LN 2005 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 11,000; . Sec., 
Randolph Wright, Jr. 

Photo-Lithographers, Natl, — of (1933), 317 
West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 


Walter E. Soderstrom. 

Physical Education Assn., College (1897), Box 
793, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sec., R, E. Jamerson. 

Physi ical Society, Amare (1899), 

Un., New York 27, N. Y.; 12,500; Sec., K. K. 
Darrow. 

Physical Therapy Assn., Aeneritan (1921), 1790 
Broadway. New York 19, N. ; 7,338; Exec. Dir., 
Mary E. Haskell. 

Physically Handicapp American Federation 
of the (Aug. 20, 1943), Pesto National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C.; Sec.-Treas., Miss Mildred 


cott. 
SPheeiclans College of ee Gets), 4200 
Fine. St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 9,200. . R, Love- 


Physicians. and Surgeons, Assn. of American 
(1943), 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; Sec., 
William L., Baugn, M.D, 

Physics, American Institute of (1931), 57 East 
55th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 18,000; Sec., Wal- 


late Waterfall. 
Physio-Therapists, N. Y. State Bate | of (1926), 


221 East 50th St., New York 22, N, Y.; Exec. Off., 
Dr. Jack Aj plebaum. 

Pilgrim ociety (1820), plc Hall, Plymouth, 
Mass.; Sec., Warren P. Stro 


Pilgrims of the Matted States (1902), 74 Trinity 
ei Rise York 6, N. Y.; Office Sec., Kathleen E. 
ushe. 
Pilot Club International Os: 16, 1921), 520 
Persons Bldg., Macon, Ga.; 11,000; Exec. Dir., 
Wilda Richardson. 

Pilots, Women (see Ninety-Nine, The) 

Pioneer Trails Assn., American (1926 as Oregon 
Trail Memorial Assn.; renamed 1940), 4828 217th 
St., Bayside 64, N. Yu; Pres., H. R. Driggs. 

Planned Parentheod Federation of America 
(1921 as Amer. Birth Control League; 1939, Birth 
Control Fed. of Amer.; xen 1942), 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Edit, Asst., Freda 


Kramer. 
Planning Assn., National (1934), 1606 a! 
+, Washington 9, D. ‘ 


Hampshire Ave., 
2,000; Sec., John Miller. 

Planning & Civic Assn., See (1935 by 
merger of Amer. Civic Assn. & Natl. Conference 
on City Planning), 901 Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; 2,000; Sec., Miss Harlean James, 
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Society of the (1937), 250 Park 
Y.; Dir. Public Relations, 


iam 
tsburg, Kociets ‘of St el vo John St., New 
York 38, N. ¥.; Man. Dir., James N. MacLean. 

Poetry Assn., —s (1941), 02 pee Walton 
St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Henry 
Poetry Society of “america Cistoy 27 East 45th 

New York 17, Y.; Sec., Gustav Davison. 
Polar Society, gions (i934), Sec., oo 
Howard, 98-20 62nd Drive, Rego Park 74, 

Police Assn., N. ¥. Veteran ee 7, 1891), 150 
Nassau St., New York. 38, N. Sec.-Treas., 
James J. Gegan. 

Polish Army Veterans Assn. of ha ed (1921), 
19 Pee Pl., New York 3, N. Y.; 10;750; Sec., 


L. zak. 
Poiich a National Alliance of the U. S. of N. A. 


one 1520 W. Division St., Chicago 22, Ill.; 
342,000; Sec., Joseph F. Foszcz. 
olitic Science eK American (1903), 


1726 
C.; 


of (Dec. 14, 1889), 3937 Chestnut St., “Philadelphia 
4, Pa.; 14,274; Sec., Raymond T. Bowman. 

Polo Association, U. 8S. (1890), 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 75 member clubs; Sec., 
Henry Lewis, ard. 

Portuguese Continental Union of the U. S. A. 
(1925), 899 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 8,691; 
Sup. Sec., Anibal S. Branco. 

Postmasters of the U. S., National League of, 
1110 F St., re eeipehin scons 4, D. C.; Natl. Sec., 
Cc. _B. Gravitt 

Post Office Clerks, National Feupestion of (1906), 
711—14th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 115,000; 
Exec. Sec., John F. Bowen. 

Poultry Historical Society, American (1952), 185 
aie Nib areas Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill.; Sec., James M. 


Poultry Science Assn. (1908), Dept. of Poultry 
Science, Texas A & M College, College Station, 
Tex.; Sec.-Treas., Prof. C. B. Ryan. 

Power Boat Assn., American (1903), 700 Canton 
Ave., Detroit 7, Mich.; 5,000; Act, Exec. Sec., 
Bernadette M. Harper. 

Power Engineers, National Assn. of (1882), 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 15,000; Sec., Edward 
J. Schuetz. 

Power Squadrons, U. S. (Feb. 2, 1914), 9 West 
ete, Ave., Englewood, N. J.; 29,010; Sec., Ellis 

ge, Jr. 

Préservers Assn., Natl. (1906), Rm. 626, 1346 
See cee aoe N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 

., Richard F. Curry. 

i Ai Assn., American Amateur (1936), 1102 W. 
Mesa Ave., Pueblo, Colo.; Sec., Robert H. Price. 

Press Association, Natl. Amateur (1876), Box 
68, New York 53, N. Y.; Sec., Edna McDonald. 

Press Photographers "Assn., N. Y¥. (1915), 270 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Ellsworth Schell. 

Press and Radio Club (Nov. 19, 1948), P.O. Box 


7023, Montgomery 7, Ala.; Exec. Sec., Charlie 
Casmus. 
Prevention of Blindness, Natl. Society for the 


(1908), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., 
Miss Regina Be Ononity 

Prevention of Crue to Animals, American 
Soc. for the (April ioe "1860), 441 East 92nd St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; 13, 000; Gen. Mer., Warren 
W. McSpadden. 

Princeton Olub of N. Y. (1895), 39 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,927; Mgr., Edward B 
Redman. 

Prison Assn. — N. Y. (1844), 135 East 15th St., 
New York 3, N. Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Probation akan Parole Assn., National (1907), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 40,000; Exec. 
Dir., Will C. Turnbladh. / 

Produce Exchange, N. Y. (April 10") 1862),° 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., C. R. 
Berg. 

Professional Engineers, Natl. Society of tn bogs 
2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, C.; 

Exec. Dir., Paul H. Robbins. 

Professional Engineers, N. Y. State Society of 
(1926), 1941 Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New 
York 17, N. Y.; 4,500; Sec., Harold H. Funk. 

Profit Sharing Seneatzige.: Council of (1947), 337 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Joseph 
B. Meier. 

Propagation of the Faith, Society for the (Mar. 
1896), 366 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Dae : 

Propeller Club of the U (Nov. 9, 1927), 17 
Battery Place, ae York 4, Be. Y.; 13,000; Sec., 
John W. Payne 

Protestant Council of the City of N. Y. (1943), 
71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 


Rev. Dan M. Potter. 
Protestant Council, Brooklyn Division of_ the 


(1829), 30 Third Ave., DreOnTa 17, N. Y.; Exec. 
Sec., Rev. David M. Cor 

'Psychiatric Reform astiteite, Natl. (1944), Al- 
tamont R.D. 1, Albany Co., N. Y.; Sec., F. 


Burke, Jr. 
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Psychical Institute, American (1932), 1454 Vine 
tio ee 38, Calif.; Dir., Hereward Car- 
a ae ical Assn., American Cae ee 16th 
ashington 6, D. C.; 14,600; . Sec., 


River WW. Russell, 
Public Education ene (1895), 20 West 40th 
2,000; Sec., Mary M. 


St., New York 18, N. 
Hoagland. 

Public Health Assn., American (1872), 1790 
Broaaway, New York 19, N. Y¥.; 12,500; Sec., Regi- 
nald M. Atwater. 

Public Health Federation (1917), 312 West 9th 
oe Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Act. Exec. Sec., Gertrude 

orris. 

Public Relations Assn., American (1944), 1010 
Vermont Ave., BP W., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. 
V.P., Daniel M. oplik. 

Public Welfare. Ba American (1930), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37 Tll.; Sec., Loula Dunn. 

Pulp and Paper Yndustry, | ‘Technical Assn. of - 


(1915), 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 
7,200; Sec., R. G. Macdonald. 
Quota Club International ae 1145—19th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 9,850; 6G. Miss 
Gwladys W. Jones. 
=) 


Racial Equality, Congress of (1943), 513 West 
166th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Pres., Walter 


saa hepe 

cing Assns. of the U. S., eee 
(193). 925 Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. 
40 race tracks; Exec. Sec., Spencer J. Deartiee 

Racing Commissioners, National Assn. of State 
(1934), P.O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Mrs. 
A._E. Smith. 

Radio Artists, American Federation of re 
ap yest 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., 

EY 

Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers As- 
sn, (1924), 777 14th St., N.W., Washeeeen 5, 
D. C.; Sec,, James D. Secrest, Suite 800 

Radio Engineers, Institute’ of (May "13, 1912), 
1 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y¥.; 50,494: 
Exec. Sec., George W. Bailey. 

Radio Relay League, ‘American (1914), 38 La- 
Salle Rd.. West Hartford 7, Conn.; 72,000; Sec., 
Ay i. Budlong, 

Radio and Television, Broadcasters, Natl. 
of (1923), 1771 N St., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Sec. -Treas., Everett BY Revercomb. 

Radio & Television Directors Guild (1942), 114 
East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Newman H. Burnett, Rm. 214. 

Radio Union, International Amateur (1925), 38 
LaSalle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; Sec., A. L. 


Assn. 


Trans- 
Sec.- 


Budlong. 

Railroads, Assn. of American (1934), 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Treas., “G. M. Campbell. 

Railway Engineering Assn., American (July 14, 
1899), 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 3,303; 
Sec., Neal D. Howard. 

Railway Progress qnetitete Ce 19, 1955), 38 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3 Sec.-Treas., 
Thompson A. Nooner, Jr. 

Rainbow Division, National Assn. (Mar. 38s 
1919, in Bad Neunahr, Germany) oO. 

342, | Roanoke 3, Va.: 5,907: Sec., R. Allen Gib- 

Real Estate Board of N. Y. Weak) 12 East 41st 
St.,-New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P,, Frank E, 
McKeown. 

Reconciliation, Fellowship-of (1914), 21 Audubon 
Ave., New York 32, N. Y.; 11,000; Sec., John M. 
Swomley, Jr. 

Recreation Assn., National (April 12, 1906, 
Playground Assn. of America; renamed, 1930), 8 
West 8th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Dirg 
Joseph Prengergast. 

Red Cross, American National ey 21, a sie 
17th & D Sts., N.W., Washington 13, ’D. 
23,000,000 adult and 21,000,000 junior sem beeme 


Chmn., E. Roland Harriman. 
Red Men, Improved Order of (1834), 1523 W. 
Girard Ave., Philadephia, Pa.; 150,000; Sec., 


Walter T. Gross 

Reformed Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign 
Missions of (1838), 905 Schaff Bldg., 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., A, V. Casselman. 

Refrigerating Engineers, American Society of 
Goa 30, 1905), 234 Fifth Ave., ple York 1, 
melas 6,909; Exec. Sec., R. C. Cro 

Nenecionat rine Big (1929), 205 ast 42nd St., 
New York 17, Y.; Exec. V.P., C. McKim Norton, 

Regular veisrune Assn. of the U. S. (1934), 
Hotel Claridge, 820 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6 C.; 7,500; Natl. Adjt, Victor E. Deve- 


reaux. 
Rehabilitation Assn., Natl. (1925), rae Ver- 

mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; See., 
. B. Whitten. 


hans, “Women’s Aid 
meee 72nd St., New 


Sommer Howard. 

meg 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Sec., 
S._D. Cornell. 


Officers Assn. of the U. S. (1922). 2517 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 
67,000; Exec. Dir., Harold R, Duffie. 

‘Resources Council of America, Natural ota 
79, Wire Bide. Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., C. 

utermu 

Retail Credit Assn., National (912), 375 aes 
son Bue Steg? 5, Mo.; 39,321; Gen. er.- 
Treas., rowder. 

Retail Dry Goods Assn., et sree 
West sist St., New York 1, N. Y¥.; 8,100 Geen: 
Vineiail ore R fional Association of (1893) 

ers, atio! S: a » 

Mi 1, Ill.; 70,000; 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec. Megr., Mrs. Marie Kiefer. 

Retail Hardware Assn., N. ¥. State (1902), 204 
Hillis Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., N. H. 

e 

Retail Jewelers Assn., American Natl. (1906), 
551 ago ee New York 17, N. Y.; 4,000; Exec. 
Vv. Chas. Isaac 

Retreads (948), 189 St ae pack South, New 
York 19, N. Y.: Sec., Loe M. 

Revolver Assn., U. S. (1900), “59 Alvin St., 
Springfield 4, Mass.; -; 1,500; Exec. Sec., Stanley 
A. Svrague. 

Rhodes Scholars, Assn. of American (1907), In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton, Ng 
Pres., Frank Aydelotte. 

Rifle Assn. of America, Natl. (1871), 1600 
ee mesos Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
; oe Frank Daniel. 

7e toad Builders Assn., American (1902), oe 
Center Bldg., Washington 6) eC 8,500; _ Publ 
Rel. Dir., iL. Smith. 


Rocket Society, Seay (1930), 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., A. C. Slade. 

Rodeo Assn., tikeruatipasl (1929), Sec., E. N. 
Boylen, Pendleton, Ore, 

Rodeo Cowboys Assn. (1945), 1744 Champa St., 
Denver 2, Colo.; 3,400; Sec., Buster Ivory. 

Roleo Assn., National (Sponsor of world’s cham- 
pionship roleos—log rolling tournaments) (1926), 
2642 No. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; Sec., 
George Mathison. 

Roller Skating Rink Operators Assn. of Amer- 
ica (Nov. 30, 1937), 615 West Seven Mile Road, 
Detroit 38, Mich.; Sec., R. D. Martin. 

Rose Society, American (Mar. 13, 1899), 4048 
Roselea Pl., eee. 14, Ohio; 15,000; Exec. 
Sec,, James P. Gurne 

Rosicrucian Fraternity (1614 in Germany, 1859 
in U. S.), Beverly Str Quakertown, Pa.; Sec.- 
Treas., Emerson M. Clymer. 

Rosicrucian Order, AMORC (1915), Rosicru- 
oa Park, San Jose, Calif.; 42,000; Sec., Cecil A. 

oole. 

Rosicrucians, Society of (1909), 321 West eed 
St., New York 25, N. Y.; Sec. Gen,, J. 
Van ‘Wert. 

Rotary International (Feb. 23, 1905), 1600 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 433,000 in 9,200 clubs; Gen. 
Sec., George R. Means. 

Round Table International (Mar. 6, 1922), P.O. 
Box 13, Berkeley, Calif.;. Exec. Sec., Lloyd L. 


Brown. 
Rowing Assn., Intercollegiate (1895), Biltmore 
Asa S. Bush- 


ae New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
ne 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council of the (June 
23, 1877), Box E, Station A, Boston 18, Mass.; 
45,000; Sec., H. F. Hotchkiss. 


Relief of Widows and 
ie Ce for the (1844) 2 
F econcie “wational 


Russian Orthodox Clubs, Federated (1927), 68- 
04 Clyde St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y.; Publicity 
Dir., L. I, Johnson. 


— 
Sabbath Alliance, Woman’s National (1894), 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Clarice A. 


Francis. 
Safety Council, National (Oct. 13, 1913), 425 
Chicago 11, Ill.; 12,000: Sec., 


No. Michigan Ave., 
R. L. Forney. 

Safety Engineers, American Society of ictey 
425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 6,700 
Sec., J. B. Johnson. 

St. Andrew’s Society of the State of N. Y. 
(1756), 105 East 22nd St., New. York £0, Nias; 
Aca Sec., aes Lunn. ‘ 

avid’s Society of the State of N. Y. 
105 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y.; ‘sony: 
Bughson Jones, ; . 
eorge’s Society of N. Y. (1770), Rm, 1604, 
15 Hast 26th St., New York 16, N. Y-: 
HJ. Miteneh fo) N.Y; Almoner, 
icholas Club (1875), 60 East 54th § Ni 
York 22, N. Y.; Sec., William H. Wall ae ei 
oh lea foe ks (a one for converts) (1937), 
est 2n exington 13, K 12,00: 
Rev. Leonard N. Nienaber. nt ties 


Sales of N. mer 


Arg, at asin st 
aes ae gan 
Natl. pss 18, 
ashington 6, D. C.; 
Exec z aman. 
and Loan League, U. 8S. (1892), 221 
sakes Chicago 1, Ill.; Exec V. P., 
ic 18 = al Hall Saemmctial Wall amd 
1895), er: 5 
Nassau oe New York 5, N. Y¥.; Sec., Gardner 


Schoo: 31 Administrators, America, Se ar a 
~ 1201- CF St., ae a Washington 6, D. C.; 10,124; 

ixec. Sec., Finis E 

School hoards Assn., “Nath “(1940 (1940) 450 East Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, IIL; W. A. Shannon 

School Garden Assn, of N. ¥. (1908), 121 East 
51st St., New York 22; N. Yu 10,000; Office 
Sec., Rose Bond, 

Science, American Assn. for the Advancement 
of (1848), 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; 50,000; Adm. Sec., Dael Woifle. 

cience Clubs’ of America (1944), an ——_ 


5 vis. 
Sciences and Industry, Southern Assn. of (1941), 
Conway Bldg., North Atlanta 19, Ga.; Asst. to Dir., 


Mrs. Hose Ley. 

Scienc: Maryland Academy of (1797), 400 
Cathedral St. Baltimore 1, Md.; Dir., Thomson 
King. 

Sciences, National Academy of (1863), 2101 
be be Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C.; 
Sec. D. Cornell. 

Scottish Clans, Order of, Royal Clan (Nov. 30, 
1878), 100 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 17,751: 
Sec., William Slater. 


Sculpture Society, National (May 30, 1893), 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Mildred J. Amabile 

Seamen’s Church “Institute of N. ¥. (1834), 25 
Sper New York 4, N. Y.; Dir., aymond 
. Ha 


Seamen’s Friend Society, American (1828), 550 
West 20th St., New York 11, N, Y.; Exec. ‘Dir., 
Walter E. Messenger. 

Secondary-School Principals, Natl. Assn. of 
Gos 1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
16,000; Exec. Sec., Paul E. ‘Elicker. 

Secretaries Assn., National (1942), 222 West 11th 
St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; 16,200; Exec. Sec. Helen 


J. Boyie. 
Security Industrial Assn., National (June 28, 
Washington 6, D. C.! 


1944), 1107—19th St., N.W., 
Exec. Dir., Robert N. MacFarlane. 

Seeing Eye, The (Jan. 29, 1929), Morristown, 
N._J.; 20,000; Exec. V. P., George Werntz, Jr. 

Semiantics, International Soc. for Generali 
(1942), 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill; Exec. 
Sec., eeion Rochetto. 

Serigraph Society, National (1940), 38 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; Dir., Doris Meltzer. 

Sertoma International (1912). 1114 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; 13,000; Exec. Sec., Richard 
Cc. Murray. 

W4th Veterans Assn. (1907), Aoce pais Nun- 
ner, 1412 Kenmore Ave., Buffalo 23, 

75th Division Veterans Assns. R088) in BA 


aab jpeeroaeie New York 6, N. Y¥.; Sec., Milton 
Vth Division Assn. (Feb. 18, 1921), 28 Hast 


39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Charles FE. Rist. 

Shepherds of Bethlehem, Order of (Nov. 9, 
1896), Kings Highway East, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
6,500; Sec., John S. Halpin 

Shipbuilders Council of America (1921), aon West 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; Sec.. C. C. Kn 

Shoe Manufacturers Assn., Nati. (1905), 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Exec. V.P., 
Merrill A. Watson 

Shoe Retailers Assn., Natl. (1912), 274 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥.; Exec. V. P.; L. E. 
Langston. 

Shore & Beach Preservation Assn., American 
(1926), 1530 P St., N.W., Washington 5, D, C.; 
Exec. Dir., Earl E. Gesler, 

Shorthand Reporters Assn., N. Y¥. (1876), 

New York 7, N. Y.; Sec., May 


60 Centre St., 
Sweetis. 

Showmen’s Assn., Neem (1938), 317 West 
Bone St., New York 19, ; Pres., Gerald Snel- 
ens 

Showmen’s League of America, 54 West Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Pres., Mauric e Ohren, 

Siturians, pactely, of the (1926), 12 Bast 41st St.; 
New York 1 ; Exec, Sec., Alden D. Stanton, 
Bri ue Spelli 

mpler Spelling Assn. (1946), Lake Placid, 
Essex Co., N. Y¥.; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 

Skeet .Shooting Assn., National (1946), 3409 
Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 19, Tex.; 7,200; Sec ec.-Mer., 
George W. White, Suite 208. 


# 


“vi 


_ United States—Associations and Societies 


Ski Assn. of America, National 4), 
13th Ave., Denver 4, ‘Colo.; ae pat whens 


b of America (1947), 9 Central Park 
West, New York 23, N. ¥.; Sec., Samuel Pantich. 

Ski Patrol System, National (1938), 1130—16th St., 
Denver 2, Colo.; 5,000; Exec. Dir., Thomas Jacobs. 

Small Business, American Assn. of (1942), Rm. 
431 Balter Bldg., 404 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 12, La.; Natl. Man. Dir., Joseph D. 
Henderson. 

Small Business Men’s Assn., National (1937), 
2834 Central St., Evanston, Ill.; 12,000; Ass’t Sec., 
Miss Margaret Robson. 

Soaring Society of America (1937), Box 71, El- 
mira, N. Y.; Sec., Paul A. Schweizer. 

Social Hygiene Assn., American (1914), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., Conrad 
ve8ocial Problems, S 

ms, Society for the Study of (1951), 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va.; Sec., Harry 
W._Roberts. 

Social Science Research Council (1923), 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Vice Pres., 
Paul Webbink. ' 

Social Sciences, Natl. Institute of (Jan. 28, 
1899), 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y: 
Sec., Rosina Hahn. 

Social Work Education, Council on (1952), 345 
Fast 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Ernest F. Witte. 

Social Work, International Conference of 
(1928), 345 Hast 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec. Gen., Joe R. Hoffer. 

Social Welfare, Natl. Conference of (1874), 22 
West Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 6,500; Exec. 
Sec., Joe R. Hoffer. 

Social Workers, National Assn. of) (1921);..2 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 23,000; Exec. 
Sec., Joseph P.. Anderson, 

Sociological Society, American (1905), New 
York Un., Washington Sq., New York. $3, Nee ¥.; 
4,900; Exec. Officer, Matilda White Riley. 

Softball Assn. of America, Amateur (1933), 11 
Hill St., Newark 2, N. J.; 2,540,000; Exec. Sec.- 
Treas., B. E. Martin. Rm. 401. 

Sojourners, National (1918), 1608—20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C.; 19,500; Sec., John G. 


Volz. 

Soldiers Sailors and Airmen’s Club (1922). 
283 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. rica @ Em 
H. E. Nicolai. 

Songwriters Protective Association (1931), 158 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 2,621; Exec. 
Dir., Miriam Stern. 

Sons of the American Legion (May 4-5, 1933). 
P. O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, Ind.; 6,000; Natl. 
Adit., E. A. Blackmore, 

Sons. of the American Revolution, National 
Society (Apr. 30, 1889), 1227—16th St., N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C.; 20,000; Exec. Sec., Harold L. 


Putnam. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
Society (Feb. 11, 1890), Sub-Treasury Bldg., 15 
Pine St., New York 5, N. Y.; 1,676; Exec. Sec., 
Muriel Slodden. 

Sons of Conferedate Veterans (1896), Station A. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Adjt.-in-Chief, William D. 
McCain. f 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty (1875), 13_No. 
13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 29,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Anna E. Boston. p 

Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims, Nationa! 
Society (Dec. 21, 1908), 1789 Peachtree St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Mrs. John L. Harper. 

Sons of Poland, Assn. of the (1903), 665 New- 
ark Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 17,159; Sec., 
Alexander Sudnik, Jr. 

Sons of the Republic of Texas (1915), 1918 
Lauderdale St., Houston, Tex.; Sec., C. M. Red- 


field. 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of N. Y. 
(Feb. 22, 1876) Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., 
New York 4, N. Y.; 1,600; Sec., Raymond 
Seymour. - 

Sons of the Revolution, General Society (Feb. 
22, 1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., New 
York 4, N. ¥.; 6,200; Gen. Sec., George W. Gard- 


ner. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
P. O. Box 457, Trenton 3, N. J.; 8,000; Sec., Albert 
Cc. Lambert, 

Clubs 


Soroptimist bs, ‘ ) 
1124 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, 

Southern 
Durham, N. C.; 


George 5S. 


Southern Society, N. ¥. (1886), Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth Ave. New York 19, N. Y.; 


Exec. Scc., 
Spanish 250 West 
57th St., New York Robert 


Seelav, Rm. 730. 


561 
Spanish War Veterans, United (1904), P. A 
Box 1915, Washington 13, D. a t0b: ‘Adit 


Gen., L. L. McClary. 
Speech Assn, of America (1914), La. State Un., 
poten Rouge 3, La.; 6,000; Exec. Sec., Waldo W. 


tate Go Council _of - (ons), 1313 

‘council _ of , 

Hart 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Frank 
e. 

State Parks, Natl. Conference on (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Miss Harlean James. 

State Universities Assn. (1917), 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Charles P. McCurdy, Jr. 

State Universities, Natl. Assn. of (July 11, 
1895), 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., ashing~ 
ton 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Charles P. McCurdy, Jr, 

Statistical Assn., American (1839), 1757 K St., 
AE ale Washington 6, D. C.; 5,700; Sec. Donald C. 

ey. 

Steamship Historical Society of America (1935), 
Sec., Edwin A. Patt, West Barrington, R. I, 

Steel Construction, American Institute of 
(1921), 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
M. Harvey Smedley. 

Steel Founders Society of America (1902), 606 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio; Sec., G. K. 


Dreher. 
Steuben Society of America (1919), 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 


Freda. J. Blank. 
American (1849 as Curb Ex- 
renamed Jan. 1, 


1953), 86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y¥.; Sec. 
Charles E. McGowan. 

Stock Exchange, Midwest (1882 as Chicago 
Stock Exchange; renamed in Dec. 1949), 120 So. 


LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., Donald Rogers. 

Stock Exchange, N. Y. (May 117, 1792), 11 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., A 

Stock Exchange, Philadelphia-Baltimore (1790), 
1401 Walnut St., Philadeiphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Charles 
L. Wilson. 

Stock Exchange, San Francisco (Sept. 18, 1882), 
301 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; Sec., Ruth 
Kapelsky. 


Student Assn., U. S. National (1947), 1234 
Gimbel Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Bxec. Sec., 
William Keiteringham. 

Student Councils, National Assn. of (1931), 


1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 


Paul E. Elicker. 
Student Volunteer Movement for Christian 
Missions (1886), 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Rev. L. Newton Thurber. 
Sugar Brokers Assn., National (Sept. 15, 1903), 
129 Front St., New York 5, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 


James Harrington. 
American (1939), Box 38, 


Sun*>athing Assn., 
Mays Landing, N. J.; 7,000; Sec., Rose Holroyd. 
279 Highland Ave., 


Sunday League 


Michael L. Mason. 
Surgical Assn., American (1880), 59 E. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 3, Ill; Sec., R. K. Gilchrist. 
Surveying and Mapping, American Congress on 
(1941), P. O. Box 470, Ben. Franklin Sta., Wash- 
*G.: 3,939; Sec., Walter S. Dix. 
Symphony Orchestra League, American (1942), 
P. O. Box 164, Charleston 21, W. Va.; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Helen M. Thompson. 


—— 

Tariff League, American (1885), 19 West 44th 
St., New York 36, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Richard H. 
Anthony. 

Tax Administrators, Federation of (1937), 1313 
Fast 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., 
Charles. F. Conlon. 

Jax Assn., National (1907), P. O. Box 1799, 
Sacramento 8, Calif.; Sec., Ronald B. Welch, 

eacher Placement Assn, Natl. Institutional 
(1924), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; 
Sec., Miss M. Helen Carpenter. 

Teachers Agencies, Natl. Assn. of (1915), 45 
Exchange St., Rochester 14, N. Y.; Sec., Hoyt S. 


Armstrong, Rm. 533, F 
Teachers, American Federation of (April _15, 
1916), 28 EH, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Til.; 


50,535; Pres., Carl J. Megel. 
Teachers of English, Nati. Council of (1911). 
704 So. 6th St., Champaign, Tll.; 16,000; Sec., J. N. 
Hook. 

Teachers of French, Amer, Assn, of (1927), 
Davidson Coll., Davidson, N. C.; 4,600; Sec.- 
Treas.. George B. Watts. 


et. Ss = 


= 


Teachers Portuguese, ae: 
Assn. “ hot, Spey “tn Un., i oohcceis, ted 
3,850; Sec., L. 

Teachers, Natl. Gownail of Geography ae 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; Sec., Dr. 
John We aie 

Teac Unions, International Federation -of 
Free (1951), 28 E.. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 
750,000; Founder, Irvin R. Kuenzii. 

Television Arts and Sciences, Academy of OMe}, 
23 West 53rd St., Sak York 19, N. Y.; 2,500; 


., Kenneth Leed 

Di levision & Radio Artists, Amer. Fed. of 
1952, by creer of Amer. Fed. of 
Radio Artists, 1937, and TV Authority, 1949); 
15 West ae St. spew York ers ; 18,000; 
atl. Exec. Sec., Dona: onawa; 

Ei femiperance Civic League, N. Y¥. (1954), 131 
aaah ey ae Washington 3, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., Floy arrier 

‘Temperance Education, Ine. (1950), 77 West 
Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Natl. Executive, 
Herbert H. Parish. 

Temperance League, National (1950, by merger 
2 Temperance League ot Amer., successor, 1948, 

to Anti-Saloon League of Amer., 1895, and Natl. 
Temperance Movement), 131 Independence Ave., 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Clayton 
M. Wallace. 

Temperance and Tolerance Assn. of America 
(1944), are Federal Securities Bldg., Lincoln 8, 
Nebr.; 40,0 Founder & Pres., Ida ‘M. Thurber. 

Tennis Ror, . U. S. Lawn (May 21, 1881), 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N.. Be 1,450: member 
clubs; Exec. Sec., Edwin Ss. 

Tennis Assn., U. S. Table (933), “1718 Central, 
aes Indianapolis, Ind.; 2,000; Sec., James Mc- 


Clu 
Wextiles, Natl. Federation of (1872), 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. 


tre and Academy, American National 
1545 Broadway, nee oe LW AS Bees 
1,600; Pres., Clarence Derw 
Theatre Wing, American (3938), css West 48th 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; 25,000; Sec., Esther 
M. Hawley. 
Theatres, League of N. ¥. (1930), 


Rd aa th 
Irene 


234 West 


44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., James 
F. Reilly. 

Theodore Roosevelt Assn. (Feb. 1, 1919), 28 East 
20th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Curator, Mae V. 


Manning. 

Theodore Roosevelt—Navy Day ese (Oct. 27, 
1922), 126 Bast 54th St., New York 22, N. 
Founder, Joseph J. Bruno. 


Theological Library Assn, Amer. (1947), 1670 
So. Bae Ave., Maywood, Ill.; Sec., Miss Alice M. 
Dag: 

Theological Schools, Amer. Assn. of (1918), 
1810 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio; Pres., Walter 
N. Roberts. 

Theosophical Society oM rigs croae (1886), P. O. 
a ay Wheaton, Ill.; 1. Caroline Tess. 

h Street-Midtown Agen. 908), 1 West 34th 


st. mon York 1, N. Sec . Peter McLean. 

Theosophical Society (i875), Pp. O. Bin C, Pasa- 
dena 15, Calif.; Sec., 

Thoreau Society (1941), 505 Hall, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Sec., Walter Harding. 

Thoroughbred Club of America (1932), Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Augustus J. Owens. 

Thrift Committee, Natl. (1917), 121 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; Chmn., Herman Wells. 

Tool Engineers, American Soc. of (1932), 10700 
Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich.; 34,000; Office 
Mer., C. H. Prince. 

Topical Assn, American (1949), 3306 North 50th 
St., Milwaukee 16, Wis.; 3,594; Sec., Jerome D. 
Husak. 

Torch Clubs, International Assn. of (1924), 151 
Irving Terrace, Kenmore 23, N. Y.; 5,000; Sec., 
Sherman G. Crayton. 

Track and Field Assn., 
legiate (1912), Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, 
We yas ec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Traffic Club ane N. Y. (1906), Biltmore Hotel, 
New York 17, N. Sec. George H. Burtis. 

Trafic Baeincens.: Institute of (1930), 2029 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: Exec. Sec., 
David M. Baldwin. 

Training Directors, American Retisty of (1944), 
2020 University Ave., Madison 5, Wis.; 2,600; Bus. 
Mer., John M. Skell ry. 

Transit Assn., Amer. (1882), 292 Madison Ave., 
New, York 17, N, Y.; Gen. Sec., Arthur W. Baker. 
matansporiation Assn. erate (1935), 6 North 

an Ave icago Sec.- 
Edith c. Seroehy 8! Cc. Treas., Miss 
aed ooting Assn. of America, Amateur (1 
ay Box 246, Vandalia, Ohio; 15,250; Mer., Sal 

Travel Organizations, Natl. Assn. of 1941), 142 
K-St:, N.w., Washington bye GOCE Green: vEo 


Middle Atlantic Col- 


James L. Bossemeyer. 


United States—Associations and Societies — % 


Travelers Assn., National “Gein. : 2 
Fourth Be, “New York 16, N. ¥.; Gen. pe Naa 
Law 

‘s 1905 
Travelers Aid S ay eo. ek pS ial oa 


Sioid Ww. Haynes 
Trial Lawyers, American College of (1950), 921 
Bafta Soy Los Angeles 24, Calif.; Exec. Sec., 
orres . 
ting Assn., U. S. (1938), 1349 East Broad 
st, Columbus 5, Ohio; 12,000; Sec., Edward F. 
Hack 


Trucki: Assns. Lg as ise ny oe 142—16th 
St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C pee | < 
Lawrence. 

ters, United Order ret ou 1846), 
150 West 85th St., New York 24, N. 12,500; 


Natl. Pres., Mrs. Charles Miller. 
Tuberculosis fone Natl. (1904), 1790 Broadway, 
New ‘York 19, Y.; Exec. Sec., James G. Stone. 
Tuberculosis a2 Health Assn., N. Y. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Dir., J 
Burns Amberson, M.D. 
Turf and Field’ Ge (1895), 300 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; ‘iss. W. Helen Eden 
Turners, ‘Americas (Noy. 20, 1848), "8735 E. 
Detroit i4, Mich.; 21,072; Sec., 


Jefferson "Ave., 
Assn. (1929), 175 Fifth 


A bedi 3 
enty-third Street r 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Man. Dir., William 
H. Bird. 

i 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, Inc. 
(1940), 302 West 13th St., New York 14, N. Y.; 
Staff Adm., Julian Revay. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League 1919). 25 Beacon 
St., Boston as Mass.; 4,500; Exec. Dir., H. Tal- 
bot Pearso: 

Untiscign: and Other Liberal Christian Women, 


Gen, Be of (1880), 25 Beacon St., Boston 
8, Mass. Office Sec., Inez Huddleston. 
United “M7 Mesias Border Veterans 


P. O. Box 
5435, be ggg Ind.; 3,000; Adit., Col. Alfred 
L. Moudy. 

United Nations, American Assn. for the (1923, 
as League of Nations Assn.; renamed 1945), 345 
East 46th St., New York ate N. Y.; 45,000; Exec. 
Dir., Clark M. Eichelberge: 

United Press esectatioen) *(1907), 220 East 42d 
St., New York 17, N. ¥.; Sec., Robert L. Frey. 

United Seamen’s Service (1942), 39 Heacwar 
New York 6, Y.; Exec. Dir., Otho ae Hicks. 

United Barve Organizations’ Gee i » 1941), 235 
East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y.; "Sec., Mrs. 
William Spencer Bowen. 

niversities, Assn. of American (1900), Un. of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Lawrence A. 


Kimpton, 

University Club (1865), 1 West 54th St., New 
York 19, N. ¥.; 4,022; Sec.; Thomas FitzGibbon. 

University Extension Assn., National (19 >. = 
O. Box 42; Bloomington, Ind.; Sec.-Treas., 
Bittner, 

University Professors, American Assn. of (1915), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 38,000; Gen. Sec., Ralph ‘F. Fuchs. 

Urban League of Greater N. Y. (1919), 202-6 
West 136th St., New York 30, N. Y.; 2,000; Exec. 
Dir., Edward S. Lewis. 


—a es 


Vatel Club (iat), 349 West 48th St., New York 
: Fernand Chardenet. 
Vegetable Grothes Assn. of America (1908), 528 


Mills Bldg., 17th & Penn. Ave., N.W. ashing- 
ton 6, D. C.; 7,500; Sec., Joseph S. ee 
Veteran Corps of Artillery, State of Y. (Nov 
25, 1790), 643 Park Ave., New Fork Ni, Si we 
Sec., Heber Carlisle Kopp. 
Veteran Employees Assn., B. & O. R. R. (Oct. 
6, 1913), 502 B. & O. Blde., Baltimore 1, Md.; 


12,116; Sec., R. L. Hause. 
Veteran Motor Car Club of America (1939), 


Newton St., Brookline 46, Mass.; 2,500; Sec., ? 
Be Hull. S ite 

eterans ‘ommittee, American (1944), 
Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D Do t Co 000: 
Exec. Dir., Kenneth M. Birkhead. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of U. S. (1899), 
V.F.W. Bldg. .». Broadway at 34th St., Kansas 
City 11, Mo.; 1,110,865; Adjt. Gen., Julian Dick- 


enson. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., Ladies 
Auxiliary. to (Sept. 14, 1914), 406 W. 34th St.. 
Kansas City 11, Mo.; 375 5,000; Sec., Mrs. James 
Wy yeep Medical A 

eterinary Medical Assn,, American (1863), 60 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 6, Tiles her tpn 
J. G. Hardenbergh. 


Vocational Assn., American (1885) 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washingt : 
Exec, Sec.. M.D’ Mobley. > S beret 


Voileybail Assn., U.S. (1928), 291 Broadwa 
New York 7, N. Y.; Pres., Viggo 0. Nelson. Me 


Walt Whitman Society of Ameri 1936), P.O. 
Box 492, Hempstead, N. Y.; Exec. ennne Pred R. 
s 


Jones. 
Walther League (May 23, 1893), 875 No. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, in: gh 307: Exec. Dir., E. 


N. Witt 1734 N St. 


War Dads, American (1942), 819 Walnut St., 
qynnnas City, Mo.; 10,00; Exec. Sec., L. E, Ben- 
War of 1812, General Society of the (Sept. 14, 
1814), 3311 Columbia Pike, Lancaster, Pa: 2,100: 
Gen., John W. W. Loose. 

Watch and Clock Collectors, Natl. Assn. of 
1943), 335 No. 3rd_St., Columbia, Pa.; 2,100; 
ec., Eari T. Strickler. 

Water Works Assn., Amer. (1881), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 11,094; Sec., Harry Jordan. 

Waterfowl Assn., Amer. (1952), P. O. Box 1890, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Sec.. Mrs. Ruth H. Hanson. 

Welding Society, American (1919), 33 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y¥.; 11,500; Sec., J. G. 
Magrath. 

Wesleyan Service Guild (1921), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y¥.; 127,728; Sec. Miss Lillian 
A. Johnsen. 

West Side Assn. of Commerce (1925), 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., James 
W. Danahy, 

Westchester Children’s Assn. (1914), 7 Lake St., 
White Plains, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Merl Hubbard. 

Western Forestry and Conservation Assn. (1909), 
712 U.S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Portland 4, Ore.; Pres., 
Stuart Moir. 

‘Western Intercollegiate Conference (Jan. i, 
1895), College of Law, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Sec., Prof. Marcus Plant. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Assn., National (1928), 
40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y¥.; Exec. Vv. P. 


“United States—Associations and Societies 


and Professional’ (1919), 


Pres., Miss Mary H. 


Tremont Place, 


Nebr.; 436,000; Sec., H. 
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’s Ar Corps Veterans Assn., WAC- 


vers (1946) ait St. Louis 
, . Louis St., New Orleans, La.; 
Pres., Mrs. Camilla Mays Frank big 


Women’s City Club of N. ¥. (1916) 
Ave., New. York 17, N. Y.; Exec. 


2717 Park 
Sec., Mrs. 


Women’s Clubs, General Federation of (1890), 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 11,000,~- 


Caryl R. Granttham. 


000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Stephen J. Nicholas 


Federation of Business 
Dupont Circle Blde., 
70,000; Act. Exec. Dir., 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 3,210; 
Tolman. 

Women’s International League for Peace and 
U. S. Section (1915), 2006 Walnut St., 


Women’s Clubs, Natl. 


Washington 6, D. C.; 


Helen. G. Hurd. 


Freedom, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Maeme 
Brock.. 


Women’s National Republican Club (1921), 3 


West 5ist St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; 3,500; Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. Keith Lorenz. 


‘codmen of America, Modern (Jan. 5, 1883), 


Wi 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 400,000; Sec., 


John C. Phillips. 
Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1891), 3301 


Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 156,322; Pres., Mrs. 
Florence H. Jensen 


Woodmen of the World (June 28, 1890), 1447 
Denver 2, Colo.; 35,151; Sec.= 
Treas., J. F. Freeman. 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(June 5, 1890), 17th and Farnam Sts., Omaha 2, 
M. Lundgren. 3 

‘Wool Associates of the N. Y¥. Cotton Exchange 
(1930), 60 Beaver St., New ‘York 4, N. ¥.; Pres., 
Arthur N. Gorham, 

Wool Growers Assn., National (1865), 414 Cran- 
dall Pete ay Salt Lake City 1, Utah.; 15,000; Sec., 


& Sec. D._ Ered BlackvetL, (1936), 232 €arroll “Ww. a ace 

ife eration, Natl. ’ ITO Wool Manufact National Assn. of (1864). 

St NW Washington 12, D. C.; Sec., C. H. 386, Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. ¥. and 80 
‘Wildlife Foundation, North American (1945), 709 Bederal ot oe ane po. 

pare oie Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., C. R. World Federation of YMHAs and Jewish Com- 
utermuth. munity Centers (1947), 145 East 32d St., New 


Wildlife Management Institute (1945), 709 Wire 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Vice Pres., C. R. 


Gutermuth. 

Williams Club (1913), 24 East 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y¥.; 2,000; Megr., Doris S. Humphrey. 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), 1216 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec., Benita S. Harris. 

Woman’s Assn., Amer. (1922), 111 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Emma Partridge. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Na- 
tional (Nov. 18, 1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill.; 300,000; Sec., Mrs. Glenn G. Hays. 

Woman’s Press Club of N. Y. City (1889), Hotel 
Statler, 7th Ave. at 33d St.. New York 1, N. Y¥.; 
Pres., Katharine M. Clayberger. 

Women Artists, National Assn. of (1889), 336 
Fast 60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Mary K. Manning. 

Women Barber Shop Quartet Singers, Society 
of (Apr. 29, 1952), 2252 East 8th St., Tulsa 4, 
Okla.; Sec., Mrs. C.S. (Mildred) Buxton. 

Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company (1927), 25 Parkview Ave., 
Bronxville, Y.; Pres, Natl., Mrs. John B. 
O’Brien. 

Women Voters of the City-of N. Y., League of 
(1920), 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. ¥.; 
2,347; Sec., Mrs. G. J. Albert. 

Women Voters of the U. S., League of (1920), 
1026—17th St., N. W., Washington 6, C.; 
126,000; Exec. Sec., Muriel Ferris. 

‘Women World War Veterans (1919), 237 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 90,000; Sec., Letitia 
DeSouza. 

Women’s American ORT (Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training) (1927), 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, . ¥.; 45,000; Exec. Dir., 
Nathan Gould. 


Council for Ba 


The Council for Basic Education was incorporated 
July 3, 1956, as a nonprofit body by a group of 
educators to lead a movement for supporting the 
highest academic standards and opportunities in 
the American school system. The Council recom- 
mends that all students without exception receive 
adequate instruction in the basic intellectual dis- 
ciplines, especially English, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages; that the fullest 
opportunity be given students of high ability to 
levels of achievement without 2 
waste of time; that clear standards of accomplish- 
ment are set up; that teachers be thoroughly edu- 
cated in their subjects; that vocational training 
be subject to intellectual discipline and rigorous 
standards, and ‘‘that school administrators are en= 
couraged and supported in resisting pressures to 


York 16, N. Y.; Adm. Sec., Rabbi Philip Goodman. 


—Y— 

Yale Club of N. Y¥. City (1897), 50 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec. to Commit 
Miss Marie B. McDowell. 

Young Judaea, National (1909), 16 East 50th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 15,000; Dir., Rabbi 
Amram Prero. 

(YMCA) International Assn. of Y’s Men’s Clubs 
(1922), 25 Quincy St., Worcester, Mass.; 500 clubs, 
13,000 men. Sec., Henry L. Grimes. 

Young Men’s Christian Assn., Natl. Council of 
(1844 in London, 1851 in N. A.), 291 Broadway, 


New York 7, N. Y.; 3,112,006; Gen, Sec., Jay A. 


Urice. 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Assn. (1874), Lexington Ave. at 92nd St., New 
York 28, N. Y.; 9,000; Exec. Dir.. Jack Nadel. 

Young Republican National Federation (1935). 
1625 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 500,000 
Sec., Al Rojohn. 

Young Women’s Christian Assn. (1855 in Eng- 
land; 1858 in U.S.A.), 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.: Sec., Mrs. Savilla M. Simons. 

h Hostels, Amer. (1934), 14 West 8th St., 
New York 11, N. Y.; 12,500; Exec, Dir., Justin 


ebay ES 

Zionist Organization of America (1897), 145 
East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y¥.; 250,000; 
Sec., Sidney Marks. 

Zonta International (Nov. 8, 1919), 59 E, Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill; 12,100; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Ellen Fireoyed. 

Zoologists, American Society of (1903), Dept, of 
Zoology, Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.i 
1,423; Sec., Rudolf T. Kempton. 


sic Education 

divert school time to activities of minor educa-~ 
tional significance, to curricula overemphasizing 
sociai adjustment at the expense of intellectual 
discipline, and to programs that call upon the 
school to assume responsibilities properly belong= 
ing to the home, to religious bodies, and to other 
agencies.’’ The Council believes that “any leveling 
down of the education of the able student is both 
a denial to him of equal democratic opportunity 
and a threat to the security of the nation.’’ Arthur 
Bestor, professor of history, Univ. of Tlinois is 
president; Paxton Blair, former justice of the New 
York Supreme Court vice president, Howard A. 
Meyerhoff, exec. dir., Scientific Manpower Comm., 
treasurer and Howard L. Clapp, professor of Ro- 
mance languages, Grinnell College, secretary. Ha: 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Geologic Eras . 
Source: United States Geological Surv 


The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
grouped by geologists into three great classes— 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. 

The igneous ricks have been solidified from a 


molten condition, Those which have become solid” 


after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
land or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
those which have hardened from molten material 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
Tocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
tuff, volcanic ash and other fragmental materials 
thrown out from volcanoes. . 
Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by wind 
(eolian). The sediment may consist~(1) of rock 
fragments or particles of various sizes which form 


ra and Length*| Period and Length* _Epoch 
Quaternary Recent 
1,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene 
Cenozoic Pliocene. 
56.000, 600 yrs Tertiary eee 
sie " | “59,000,000 yrs. | Qligocene. 
Paleocene. 
Cretaceous Late. 
70,000,000 yrs. Early. 
Mesozoic Late. 
Jurassic Middle. 
Pee meciote 25,000,000 yrs. | file” 
12 . a ee 
5,000,000 yrs : ae 
Triassic Middle. 
30,000,000 yrs. | arly. 
Permian 
25,000,000 yrs. 
Carboniferous 
Pennsylvanian 
25,000,000 yrs. 
Mississippian 
30,000,000 yrs. 
Devonian wien 
1 ; y e. 
ter AT RON 55.000.000 yrs. | arly. 
335,000,000 yrs. 
Silurian Tater 
40,000,000 yrs. | qoarly, 
Ordovician Late. 
80,000,000 yrs. Middle. 
Early. 
Late. 
Cambrian Ti 
80,000,000 yrs, | Middle 


Precambrian 1,600,000,C00 yrs. (+) 


sandstone, anale how conglomerate; (2) of the 
remains or products of animals and plants which 
form certain limestones and coals; (3) of the 
products of chemical action or evaporation that 
form salt, gypsum, ete.; or (4) of a mixture of 
these materials. A characteristic feature of sedi- 
mentary deposits is a layered structure known as 
bedding or stratification. It is from the order of 
succession of the sedimentary rocks and that of 
their contained fossils that the fundamental data 
of historical geology have been deduced. 

Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous or 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone such 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both com- 
bined, that their original character is lost. Meta- 
morphic rocks intlude-gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
ite and marble. 


Characteristic Life 


Age of man. Animals and plants of mod- 
ern types. 


Age of mammals. Possible first appear- 
ance of man in late Pliocene. Evolution of 
modern mammalian stocks. Marine and non- 
marine invertebrates of modern types. Rise 
and development of highest orders of plants. 


Age of reptiles. Rise and culmination of 
huge land ee (dinosaurs). First ap- 
pearance of birds and mamm Origin of 
social insects. Cephalopods dominant 
among marine invertebrates. Non-marine 
invertebrates common. Seed-bearing flow- 
ing plants, including palms and hardwood 
trees appear in abundance in early Creta- 
ceous, 


Age of amphibians. Origin of reptiles. In- 
sects present in variety. Marine inverte- 
brates continue abundant. Dominance 
among pane or tree ferns and huge mosses. 
Earliest cone-bearing trees. 


Age of fishes. Shellfish (mollusks) also abun- 
dant. Culmination of brachiopods, rise of 
land plants, and origin of amphibians. 


Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
apart and of reef-building corals. First land 
plants. 


Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
the marine arthropods known as trilobites. 


First clear record of animal life. Trilobites, 
brachiopods and other sea shells. No trace 
of land animals. Algae abundant. 


First life that has left record. Algae and 
problematica. 


“Length of eras and periods follows estimates in the “Report of the National Research Council, 
Committee on the Measurement of Geologic Time, 1949-1950.’’ Estimated length of Mississipian and 
Pennsylvanian periods furnished by chairman Committee on the Measurement of Geologic Time. 


Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 


Pyramids of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. to 
1800 B.C., the pyramids were the monumental 
tombs of Egyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
kara. The largest-are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
great pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone has been removed, making its present 
height 450 feet. The Sphinx is located near the 
pyramids and lately has been cleared of sand; it 
is 70 feet high, 150 feet long, and has a face 14 
feet wide. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s Temple, was said to have 
built gardens on terraces at Babylon for his queen, 
about 600 B.C. According to the legend there were 
five terraces, each 50 feet above the other, em- 
bellished with trees and flowers. On the flat plain 
of the Euphrates such works created stupendous 
admiration among the ancients. No trace of them 
remains. 

Phidias’ Statue of Zeus—The statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
decorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars. 

Temple at Ephesus—The temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 
famous shrine. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 


umns of Parian marble each 60 feet high. It was 
set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 
It was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crowd. The temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth. 
Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century sur- 
viving fragments were transferred to the British 
ran ¢ Rhod 
‘colossus 0} odes—The colossus is supposed t 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 100 Teet igh: 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor. 
Erected about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown 
down by-an earthquake 224 B.C. After lying on the 
ground many years it was cut up for junk. The 
legend that it stood astride the channel leading 
into the post of Rhodes is without foundation. 
Pharos at Alexandria—A lighthouse built on the 
island of Pharos outside the port of Alexandria be- 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it: 
King Ptolemy to the gods, the saviors, for the 
beneay of recap A re was kept burning on top. 
as partly destroyed 400 A.D., finall 
an earthquake 1375 A.D. : ere 


- 


Ocean basins are regions containing rocks of 
ete density .than those of the continents. 
oating on the liquid core of the earth, the con- 
tinents stand higher and drain into the oceans. 
‘Phe water in the sea is now thought to have 
accumulated gradually through geologic time from 
the vapors given off by volcanoes and the waters 
from hot springs. The salts dissolved in the ocean 
are partly from this source and partly the residue 
left after the sedimentary rocks were formed from 
the erosion and weathering of igneous rocks. There 
are about 50,000,000 cubic miles of such sedimen- 
tary rock in the continents, most of it laid 
down in shallow ocean areas. The present volume 
of the ocean comprises 329,000,000 cubic miles. 

Salt concentration in the ocean depends on the 
difference between precipitation and evaporation, 
but is, in general, fairly uniform with latitude. 
Maximum values, which in some locations are in 
excess of 36 parts of salt to 1000 parts of water, 
occur at about 25°N lat. and 25°S Lat. Minimum 
values of 35 parts per thousand and less occur 
around the equator. Toward higher latitudes 
values may decrease to 34 parts per thousand and 
less. A good average value for ocean areas 
generally is 35 parts per thousand by weight. 

Light scattered against molecules of water rela- 
tively free from suspended and dissolved materials 
gives the blue water typical of middle and low 
latitudes. This natural blue color combined with 
dissoived yellow substances results in a scale of 
green colors ‘more typical of coastal waters. Water 
of yellow, brown, or red color is found in coastal 
areas only and is due to suspended materials. 

Sound travels nearly five times as fast in water 
as in air. The speed of sound in the sea varies 
with temperature and pressure, and the distribu- 
tion of temperature and pressure is such as to 
make a zone of minimum sound speed at a depth 
of about 3,000 feet. Hydrophones placed at the 
depth of this sound channel can detect sound 
originating thousands of miles away. 

RIDGES AND SHELVES 

A ridge 8,000 mi. long, separates two troughs in 
the Atlantic, which rise 10,000 ft. from the bottom. 
In the Indian Ocean a wider and lower ridge runs 
from India to Antarctica. A West Pacific ridge runs 
from Japan to Antarctica. Antarctica is joined to 
South America by a ridge, the South Antilles Arc, 
upon which are situated South Georgia, South 
Sandwich, South Orkney and South Shetland 
Islands. A ridge running from north of the New 
Siberian Islands to Greenland divides the Arctic 
Ocean into two basins, 

Surrounding most of the continents is a shal- 
low zone of varying width which represents un- 
derwater continuation of continental land masses. 
These continental shelves are connected to oceanic 
basins by continental slopes, which are char- 
acterized by much greater angles of. slope than 
either the continental shelves or the floors of the 
oceanic basins. The continental shelf and con- 
einen ts) slope together make up the continental 
errace, 

UNDERWATER RIGHTS OF NATIONS 

The United States by Presidential. proclamation 
in September, 1945, laid claim to all the mineral 
rights in the subsoil of the continental shelves 
adjacent to the United States. Other countries 
have claimed not only the subsoil of their conti- 
nental shelves but also the sea above them. 

‘A conference on the_ continental shelves and 
marine waters, held at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, in March, 1956, under the auspices of 
the Organization of American States concluded 
that a nation’s mineral rights extend not only to 
the continental shelf, but as far down the con- 
tinental slope as it is feasible to operate. No 
agreement was reached on the problem of juris- 
diction over the overlying waters. 

DEEPEST OCEAN DEPTHS 

The deepest place yet sounded is the Marianas 
Trench, where H.M.S. Challenger in October, 1951, 
obtained a depth of 35,640 feet in 11°19’N. Lat., 
142°15’E. Long. 200 miles southwest of Guam. 
The greatest sounding yet recorded for the South- 
ern Hemisphere was obtained in the Tonga Trench 
in 23°16’S. Lat., 174°46’W. Long, by the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography vessel Horizon on 
Dec. 23, 1952, in a depth of 34,884 feet. 

The Ketch Atlantis of Woods Hole (Mass. } 
Oceanographic Institution in December, 1955, ob- 
tained a sounding of 25,880 ft. in. the Bartholo- 


Pacific. In the Mindanao Trench, east of the 
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Oceans and Seas; Deep Water Diving Records 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. -C. 


depth of 34,440 feet in 10°27’N Lat., 126°36’B Long, 
on July 14, 1945. The Russian vessel Vityaz re- 
ported in 1953 a depth of 34,077 feet in the Ku- 
rile-Kamchatka Trench in 44°18’ N Lat., 150°30’R 
Long. The USS Ramapo in December, 1929, ob- 
tained a sounding of 34,038 feet near 30°30’N Lat., 
142°30’E Long. in the Japan Trench, 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 ft., found by U. S. S. 
Milwaukee, 1939; in the Indian Ocean, 22,968; in 
the Arctic, 16,500; in the Malay, 21,342; in the 
Caribbean, 23,748; in the Mediterranean, 18,150, 
in the Bering, 13,422; in the South Atlantic 26,575; 
and in Antarctic waters 19,266 ft. 


DEEPEST DIVING BY MAN 


Lt. Comdr. Georges Houot and Engineer Lt, 
Pierre-Henri Wilm of the French Navy, who made 
several descents in their bathyscaphe in 1953 of 
Toulon, on Feb. 15, 1954, reached a depth of 13 287 
ft., west of Dakar, French West Africa, neir 
bathyscaphe was designed by Prof. Auguste Piccard. 

Prof. Auguste Piccard and his son Jacques 
reached a depth of 10,168 ft. in their bathyscaphe 
the Trieste, off the island of Ponza, north o 
Naples, Italy, Sept. 30, 1953. In October, 1956, 
Jacques Piccard, accompanied by Prof. Pollini, an 
Italian geologist, descended 12,500 ft. in the Tri- 
este off Ponza and touched sea bottom, 

Jacques Piccard visited the United States in 
February, 1956, to make arrangements for bring~ 
ing the bathyscaphe to California. It was to be 
operated out of San Diego, Calif. 

A new*world record for deep diving, 600 ft., was 
reported in October, 1956, by the H.M.S. Reclaim 
of the British Navy. It was made. by George 
Wookey, a sailor, who dove from the deck wearing 
a helmeted diving suit and a supply of oxygen 
and helium. In 1948 another sailor reached 535 
ft., the previous record. 


Areas and Average Depths of the Oceans and Seas 


Sq. mi. Depth 
Oceans statute feet 
SSS See ee Ss) 
Pacific... -2 j25 - oie cao oe > viele 63,801,668 14,048 
(Atlante. oc nike clea a ov args ee 31,830,71 880 
Toda cid coke we a eis arora 8,356,276 13,002 
APCUG... pester enrceeusunr 5,440,1 3,953 
Seas 
Malay Sea......eeeeneeceee 3,144,056 3,976 
Caribbean Sea.......-+6+++ 1,667,762 7,270 
Mediterranean.......+.+++- 1,145,136 4,688 
Bering Sea........-- 0 875,753 4,714 
Sea of Okhotsk..... 5 589,807 2,749 
East China Sea. . 482,317) 617 
Hudson Bay... 475,792 420 
Sea of Japan. 382,074 4,429 
Andaman Sea 7,9 2,854 
North Sea 222,124 308 
Red Sea. .....e-scervveece 169,073 1,611 
Black Sea.....--eeesereees 168,500 Sabie 
Balti 2c bic. cee ona Aes nia 163,050 180 
Persian Gulf.,..... Pate A) 92,201 
Gulf of St. Lawrence....... 91,815 417 
English Channel & Irish Sea. 68,919 19 
Gulf of California. .......-- 62,625 2,667 
Bass Strait. ......- RAS PED 28,880 231 
Hydrosphere......--+--- 139,573,699 12,451 

(Including adjacent seas) 

69,374,182 13,215 

41,105,436 10,932 

28.925,504 12,785 


Maps sometimes show & division at the equator 
of the Atlantic into the North Atlantic and the 
South Atlantic Oceans, and of the Pacific into 
the North Pacific and_the South Pacific Oceans. 

The term Antarctic Ocean, used by some cartog- 
raphers is not recognized by the International 
Hydrographic Bureau of Monaco or the U. 8S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office, a member of that 
bureau. This term is supposed to describe the 
water surrounding the Antarctic continent, but 
its northern limits cannot be readily defined be- 
cause there are no fixed geographic points. Ocea- 
nographers, however, describe the northern limit 
as the Subtropical Convergence, @ zone in which 


surface temperature drops rapidly. This line, 
usually near 40° Lat., shifts seasonally. 
The Malay Sea, also called the Asiatic 


Mediterranean, is defined by the International 
Hydrographic Bureau as comprising the following 
seas: Sulu, Celebes, Molukka, Halmahera, Ceram, 
Banda, Arafura, Timor, Flores, Bali, Java, Savu 
and South China; also the following gulfs: Thai- 
land, Tomini, Boni, and the following straits: 
Malacca, Singapore and Makassar. 


FOURTH TALLEST PEAK 


A Swiss expedition of 11 men under Albert Eggler 
reported that two men, Ernst Reiss and Fritz 
Luchsinger, reached the peak of Lhotse I, 27,890 
ft., in the Everest sector of the Himalayas May 18, 
1956. This, the fourth tallest peak, lies southeast 
of Everest. The climbers used oxygen apparatus and 
started the last 1,760 ft. from the South Col, 
lying 26,000 ft. above sea level between Lhotse 

Everest. a 
S mron the same base Ernest Schmidt and Jurg 
Marmet reached the top of Everest May 23, and 
Adolf Reist and Hans Rudolf von Gunten reached 
the same top May 24. Se gene meer He second and 
ird ascents to the top of Everest. 
toe. Gasherbrum, 26,470 ft., in the Kashmir 
Karakorams, was reported conquered July 7, 1956, 
by an Austrian expedition under Fritz Moravec. 

A Karakoram peak, 24,150 ft., as yet unnamed, 
was reported climbed by an Indian expedition in 
July, 1956. 

Two Himalayan Peaks west of the Bara Shigri 
glacier in the Kulu area of the Himalayas were 
climbed in the summer, 1956, by Eileen Gregory, 
member of the British Abinger Expedition. She 
Was accompanied by 2 Sherpas and 1 porter. The 
mountains were Cathedral, 21,000 ft., and Pointe 
de Zinal, adjoining it, 20,500 ft. 

Mt. Washington Avalanche—Five men _ were 
overwhelmed by an avalanche in Tuckerman’s 
Ravine, Mt. Washington, N. H. Feb.-19, 1956. 
Four survived; Dr. A. Paha ede professor 

hology, Northeastern Univ., died. 

Of pe Foalend Crater—Scientists carrying instru- 
ments for the study of the active volcano of 
WNegauruhoe, on North Island, New Zealand, were 
landed inside the crater by helicopter, July, 1956. 
Ready mixed concrete and metal frames to build a 
platform for a geophone inside the crater were 
also delivered. ; . 

Glacier Releases Body—Swiss mountaineers in 
July, 1956, discovered a well-preserved human body 
released by the ice of a glacier on the lower 
reaches of the Weisshorn, a 14,803-ft. peak. It 
was that of a 19-year-old German who fell Aug. 
15, 1888. The glacier had moved about one mile 
in 68 years. 

Nepal Regulates Expeditions—Beginning 1957, 
Expeditions in the Nepal Himalayas must register 
with the Nepal government, report progress and 
final result. No copyright of news will be allowed, 
but special articles may be copyrighted if approved. 
In the past copyrighted despatches have helped 
pay expenses of expeditions. The government acted 
because of violations of frontiers and photographic 
exploitation of natives. 


EARLIER RECORDS 


Mt, Everest, 29,028 ft., (former figure 29,002 ft.) 
was conquered May 29, 1953, when Edmund Hilary, 
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EXPLORATION 


Mountaineering : 


w Zealand, and Tensing Norkay, a Sherpa of 
Nepal living in India, reached the top. They were 
members of an expedition led by Col. Henry C. J. 
Hunt for the Royal Geographical Society and the 
Alpiné Club, London. They won by climbing the 
southwest face, first attempted by Eric Shipton 
in 1951. 

Surveyors for the government of India in 
November, 1954, placed the height of Everest at 
29,028 ft., and noted snipes might be a deviation 
of 10 ft. either way due snow. 

Mt. Godwin Austen (K-2), 28,250 ft. tall, located 
in the Kashmir part of Karakorams, was sur- 
mounted July 31, 1954, by two Italians, Compag- 
noni and Lacedeli, under Ardito Deslo. 

Mt. Kanchenjunga, 28,166 ft., third tallest peak, 
was conquered May 25, 1955, by a British expedi- 
tion led by Charles Evans for Alpine Club and 
Royal Geographical Society, London. As a conces- 
sion to natives he did not touch the final 6 ft. This 
is 35 mi. nw of Darjeeling. 

Mt. Makalu, 27,824 ft., conquered May, 1955, by 
9 members of French Alpine Club expedition under 
Jean Franco. 

Mt. Cho Oyu, 26,867 ft. tall, in the Nepalese 
Himalayas northwest of Mt. Everest, was climbed 
successfully Oct. 19, 1954, by 3 Austrians and a 
Sherpa guide. 

Mt. Api, 23,399 ft., was conquered in 1954 by an 
Italian expedition, which lost three men. 

Mt. Nanga Parbat, 26,660 ft., was conquered July 
4, 1953, by Herman Bugl, Austrian, of expedition 
led by Peter Schenbrenner, German. 

Mt. Annapurna, 26,503 ft., was conquered by 
Maurice Herzog, French, June 3, 1950. 

Mt. Istoro Nal, 24,242 ft. in the Karakoram 
range, Pakistan, was reported conquered June 8, 
1955 by 2 Princeton Univ. men. 

Mt. Nunkun, in Kashmir, 23,410 ft., was climbed 
by a French expedition and two members, Mme. 
Claude Kogan, 34, and Pierre Viddoz, 27, a Swiss 
priest reached top Aug. 28, 1953. 

Mt. Revolution, 22,910 ft., in the Pamir range 
on the Soviet-Afghan frontier, was reported scaled 
by the Russians in August, 1954. 


BOOKS ABOUT MOUNTAINEERING 


High Adventure, by Edmund Hillary. 

The Conquest of Everest, by Sir John Hunt. 
Victory Over K-2, by Ardito Desio. 

The Age of Mountaineering, by Jas. Ramsay 


Ullman. 
Mountain, by Chas. S. Hous- 
Bates. 


K2—the Savage 
ton and Robt. H. 
Conquest of Mt. McKinley, by Belmore Browne. 
Challenge of the Andes; the Conquest of Mt. 
suanteen (21,000 ft.) by C. G. Egeler and T. de 
jooy. 


Mysteries of the North Pole by Robert de la 
Croix. 


Polar Explorations—Aretic 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D, Cc. 


1587—John Davis (England). Davis Strait to 
Sanderson’s Hope, 72°12’N. 

1596—Willem Barents and Jacob van Heemskerck 
(Holland). Discovered Bear Island, touched north- 
west tip of Spitsbergen, 79°49’N., rounded Novaya 
Zemlya, wintered at Ice Haven. 

1607—Henry Hudson (England). North along 
Greenland’s east coast to Cape Hold-with-Hope, 
73°30’, then north of Spitsbergen to 80°23”, Return- 
ing he discovered Hudson’s Touches (Jan Mayen 

1616—William Baffin and Robert Bylot (England 
Baffin Bay to Smith Sound. 

1728—Vitus Bering (Russia). Proved Asia and 
America were separate by sailing through strait. 

1733-40—Great Northern Expedition (Russia). 
Surveyed Siberian Arctic Coast. 

1741—Vitus Bering (Russia). Sighted Alaska 
from sea, named Mount St. Elias. His lieutenant, 
Chirikof, discovered coast. 

1771—Samuel Hearne (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Over- 
land from Prince of Wales Fort (Churchill) on 
Hudson Bay to mouth of Coppermine River. 

1778—James Cook (Britain). Through Bering 
eae to Icy Cape, Alaska, and North Cape, 

eria. 

1789—Alexander Mackenzie (North West Co., 
Britain). Montreal to mouth of Mackenzie River. 

1806—William Scoresby (Britain). North of Spits- 
bergen to 81°30’ 


1819-20—William Edward Parry (Britain). Seek- 


ing Northwest Passage, he sailed through Lancaster 
Sound, Barrow Strait, and Melville Sound, blocked 
from sea by ice-filled McClure Strait. 

1820-3—F'erdinand von Wrangel (Russia). Com- 
pleted survey of Siberian Arctic coast. His explora- 
tion joined that of James Cook at North Cape, 
confirming separation of the continents. 

1821—John Franklin (Britain). York Factory on 
Hudson Bay to mouth of the Coppermine, then 
a hb to Saeen oa 

3 — am Edward Parry (Britain). 

Through Hudson Strait and Foxe Basin to 
and Hecla Strait. ere. 

1822—William Scoresby, Sr. and Jr. (Britain). 
Mapped Greenland coast near Scoresby Sound. 

1826—John Franklin (Britain)—To mouth of 
Mackenzie River, then west to Beechey Point, 
Alaska. Dr. John Richardson of his party explored 
pose eel oe ae peel a yaks Coppermine. 

— am, war arr ritain). North 

Spitsbergen to 82°45’. aa pas 

1829-33—John Ross and nephew James Clarke 
Ross (Britain). Through Lancaster Sound and into 
Prince Regent Inlet, then by land to North Mag- 
netic Pole on Boothia Peninsula. 

1834—George Back (Britain). From Port Reliance 
on Great Slave Lake descended Back (Great Fish) 
River, mapped Montreal Island. 

1837-9—Peter Dease and Thomas Simpson (Hud- 
son’s Bay Co.). From mouth of Mackenzie west to 


Point Barrow, Alaska; from mouth of Coppermine 
east through Simpson Strait. 

1845-8—John Franklin (Britain). Expedition lost 
off King William Island seeking Northwest Passage. 
Relics found 1859. 

1847—John Rae (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Overland 
from Repulse Bay explored Committee Bay. 

1850-3—Robert McClure (Britain). Bering Strait 
to Prince of Wales Strait and north shore of 
Banks Island, where ship was abandoned. Party 
then walked 500 miles over frozen Northwest 
Passage to Beechey Island and shipped to England. 

1851—John Rae (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Completed 
exploration of Victoria Island’s south coast from 
Prince Albert Sound to Pelly Point. 

1852—Edward Inglefield (Britain). Through 
Smith Sound to name Cape bine. 

1852-4—Belcher Expedition (Britain). Richards 
and Osborn sledged from Wellington Channel along 
northern coasts of Cornwallis, Bathurst, and Mel- 
ville Islands. Mecham went westward along south- 
ern coast of Melville Island while McClintock ex- 
plored northern coast. 

1853-5—Elisha Kent Kane (U. S.). Through 
Smith Sound to basin named for him. Morton 
of his party discovered and named Kennedy Chan- 
nel, exploring north to Cape Constitution, 80°32’. 

1857-9—Leopold McClintock (Britain) with Lady 
Franklin’s Expedition, found traces of Franklin’s 
disaster. Sledged, Bellot Strait to Montreal Isl. 

1868—N. A. E, Nordenskidld (Sweden). Reached 
81°42’ in attempt at North Pole from Spitsbergen. 

1869-70—Karl Koldewey and Julius Payer (Ger- 
many). Explored Greenland’s east coast from 
Franz Josef Fjord to Germania Land, 77°N. 

1871—Charles Francis Hall (U. S.). Through 
Robeson Channel, between Ellesmere Island and 
Greenland, to 82°11'N., to Polar Sea. . 

1873—Julius Payer and Karl Weyprecht (Aus- 
tria). Discovered Franz Josef Land. 

1876—Nares Expedition (Britain). Aldrich ex- 
plored 250 miles of Ellesmere Island’s northern 
coast from Cape Sheridan to Cape Alfred Ernest. 
Beaumont traced the Arctic coast of Greenland 
east to Cape May, Wulff’s Land. Markham went 
from Ellesmere Island to 83°20’. : 

1878-9—Baron Nordenskiéld (Sweden). Navigated 
Northeast Passage along coast of Siberia. 

1879-1882—Geo. Washington DeLong, Lt. Cmdr., 
USN, sailed in Jeannette from San Francisco, 1879, 
on Jas. Gordon Bennett 3-yr. Arctic expedition; 
trapped in ice, ship was crushed June, 1881, at 
77°15'N., 155° W, DeLong and 11 of crew died near 
Lena River, Siberia, October, 1881. 

1882-3—Gen. A. W. Greely Expedition (U. S.). 
J. B. Lockwood explored Greenland’s Arctic coast 
eastward to island named for him, reaching 
83°24’N; and westward on Ellesmere Island to 
Greely Fjord. 

1888—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway). First crossing 
of Greenland’s icecap. 

1892 & 95—Robert E. Peary (U. S.). From Mc- 
Cormick Bay on Greenland’s west coast over ice- 
cap to Independence Fjord on northeast coast. 

1893-6—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway). Drifted the 
Fram across Polar Sea from New Siberian Islands 
to Spitsbergen. Left his ship in 1895 to make a 
polar dash to 86°14’, reached Franz Josef Land. 

1897S. A. André-(Sweden); Attempting to 
reach pole by balloon, drifted from Spitsbergen to 
82°56’N., 29°52’E. with two companions. Remains 
found Aug. 6, 1930, on White Island. 
1898-1902—Otto Sverdrup (Norway). Crossed 
Ellesmere Island from east to Bay Fiord. Through 
Jones Sound to discover Axel Heiberg and Ringnes 
Islands. Along Ellesmere Island _to Lands Lokk. 
1900—-Duke of the Abruzzi Expedition (Italy). 
From Franz Josef Land, Cagni made a new farthest 
north, 86°34’. 
1900—G. Amdrup (Denmark). Explored east 
coast of Greenland from Scoresby Sound south. 
1900—Robert E. Peary (U.S.). Reached 83°50’ 
in attempting Pole from Cape Morris Jesup, north- 
ern tip of Greenland. 

1903-5—Roald Amundsen (Norway). First sailed 
Northwest Passage. 

1906—Robert E. Peary (U.S.). From Ellesmere 
Island to 87°06’, a new farthest north. 

1907—Mylius-Erichsen and J. P. Koch (Den- 
mark). Completed exploration_of Greenland’s east 
coast, charting from Cape Bismarck, Germania 
Land. north to Cape Bridgman. 


DISCOVERY OF NORTH POLE 


1909—Robert E. Peary (U.S.). Reached the North 
Pole, 90°, April 6, from Cape Columbia Ellesmere. 

Peary had _ several supporting groups carrying 
supplies until last group, under Capt. Robt. A. 
Bartlett, turned back at 87°47’N. Peary, Matthew 
Henson and 4 Eskimos proceeded with dog teams 
and sleds. They crossed Pole several times, finally 
puilt an igloo at 90°, remained 36 hours. Started 
south Apr. 7 at 4 p.m. for Cape Columbia. Eskimos 
were Coqueeh, Ootah, Eginwah and Seegloo. Adm. 
Peary died Feb. 20, 1920. Henson, a Negro, born 
Aug. 8, 1866, died in New York, N. Y., Mar. 9 
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1955, aged 88. Ootah, last survivor, died near 
Thule, Greenland, May, 1955, aged 80. 

1914—Donald MacMillan (U.S.). Northwest, 200 
miles, from Axel Heiberg Island to seek Peary’s 
Crocker Land. 

1915-7—Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Canada), Dis- 
covered Borden, Brock, Meighen and Lougheed 
Islands, Storkerson of his party in 1918 drifted on 
an ice floe 250 miles northeast of Point Barrow, 

1918-20—Amundsen (Norway) negotiated North- 
east Passage. 

1925—Roald Amundsen (Norway) and Lincoln 
Ellsworth (U.S.). Reached 87°44’ in attempt to fly 
to North Pole from Salehee 

1926—Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett (U.S.). 
First to reach North Pole by air, May 9. 

1926—Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Umberto Nobile 
(Italy). Flew from Spitsbergen, over North Pole, 
May 12, to Teller, Alaska, in dirigible Norge. 

1928—Nobile crossed North Pole in airplane 
Italia May 24, crashed May 25. Amundsen lost while 
trying to effect rescue by plane. - 

1928—Sir Hubert Wilkins and Bielson. Flew from 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen, 84°N. Lat. 

1937—Otto Schmidt (U.S.S.R.). Landed at North 
Pole by plane, May 21; established a camp on ice 
under Ivan Papanin. After drifting 9 months they 
were picked up near Jan Mayen. 


RECENT ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 


The British North Greenland Expedition, which 
has made an extensive geological, geophysical and 
glaciological survey of the Greenland Icecap in 
the latitude of Thule, completed its work 
in 1954. The main base at Brittania Lake, 77°07 N., 
23°50 W., was established in August, 1952 and an 
advance station called Northice, 78°07’ N., 38°10" W. 
was set up and supplied by British and American 
planes from U. 8. Air Force base at Thule. 


On the Greenland Icecap 


Vast tracts of central Greenland between 63° 
and 74°. N. were surveyed by a, French scientific 
team under Paul-Emile Victor, 1948-1951. Supplied 
by air from Iceland the scientists built a Central 
Research Station at 70°55’ N., 40°38’ W. 

In 1952 and 1953 small groups of five returned 
for additional work. Now resuming studies on the 
icecap is a new five-man team led by Jean Dumont. 
In August 1956 the group parachuted about 125 
miles northeast of the Central Research Station to 
establish the base where preliminary glaciological 
studies will be made and from which weather ob- 
servations will be transmitted twice a day on the 
internationa network. In August 1957 the group is 
expected to. proceed to the northeast coast of 
Greenland for departure, probably using the route 
already marked by the earlier Victor expeditions. 

In April 1956 with the permission of the Danish 
Government the United States established six 
bases on the Greenland Icecap, The men staffing 
these bases will collect scientific information as 
part of IGY program. 

In January 1956'a Danish expedition led by 
Dr. Therkel Mathiassen announced the discovery 
of dwelling remains believed to be 1,000 years old 
in northern Greenland. 

In the summer of 1953 Canadian and Swiss ex- 
plorers fiew to Baffin Island to investigate the 
glaciology, biology, and geology of Cumberland 
Peninsula. Five camps were up to 6,725 feet. 

A USAF plane in 1953 checked locations of cairns 
erected by Peary. It carried as guests Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, president, and Thomas W, McKnew, 
secretary, of the National Geographic Society. 
Dr. Grosvenor dropped the society’s flag on the 
North Pole, May 20, 1953. 


Fletcher’s Ice Island 


Three U. S. Air Force men on March 19, 1952 
landed their C-47 plane on Ice Island T-3 
(Fletcher’s Ice Island) which, by May 16, had 
drifted within 83 miles of the North Pole. An 
advance weather base was maintained until May 
14, 1954. Air Force research personnel returned 
in’ April, 1955. By radioactive age studies it_ de- 
termined that ice floe is 4,000-5,000 years old. It 
takes 10-12 years for the floe to make a complete 
drift cycle in the Arctic and it was probably close 
to its starting point in 1955. T-3 was some 40 
miles off the northwest coast of Ellesmere Isl, 
when abandoned in September, 1905. 

It will be remanned for additional scientific 
observations during IGY. 

A USAF plane piloted by Lt. Col, William P. 
Benedict flew from T-3 and landed at the North 
Pole, May 4, 1952. The crew stayed 3 hours and 
10 minutes and computed the ocean depth at 
14,150 feet. Peary made a sounding on April 7, 
1909, 5 miles from the Pole and reported no 
bottom at 9,000 feet. A later flight found a cache 
of 4 boxes bearing dates between 1900 and 1909, 
left by Peary at the northern tip of Ellesmere 
Island, where his expedition left land to start for 
the North Pole. ; 

Rear Adm. Donald B. MacMillan at 79, completed 
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Canadians, loring on Ellesmere Island in 
1954, found peeeaaee sled, food and fuel left 
by iral Peary and records of Dr. H. K. E. 
Krueger, German scientist who disappeared in the 
Arctic in 1930. 


Helicopters in the Arctie 


Summer of 1955 Canada sent a 30-man 
10 ie to th een Elizabeth Islands to 


”* in these islands became 
the most northerly undertaking ever to employ 
helicopters. Operating from a main base at Resolute 
Bay and several smaller bases in the area, two 
S-55 helicopters acted as courier and supply ships 
for survey parties in the field. some 500 
hours in 3 months, the copters worked successfully 
during the worst summer weather experienced in 
years. Nine ground parties of two men each ad- 
vanced through the islands in leap-frog fashion 
gathering the first reliable data on the geology and 
mineral possibilities. 

In 1955 the U. S. Navy, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Air Force, the Snow, Ice and Permafrost 
Research Establishment of the Corps of Engineers, 


a 
more regular Arctic stations and at more 
than 500 peints’in the central Arctic besin. 


for five weeks. Fhe group carried out an 

survey of the vegetation, a study of the distribu- 

tion of birds, mammal and insect studies, and 

studies of the pollination of certain plants. 
Extensive study of the aurora borealis was m: 

by scientists at the University of Alaska in 1955. 

This work will be continued during IGY. 
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building a similar system, the -Canada Radar 
aa, Leone | called the McGill Fence, along the 
55 allel. 

Wi the next two years the United States 
expects to complete construction of the DEW 
line. 

In May, 1956 U. S. Army engineers began con- 
struction. of a base at Fort Churchill on Hudson 
Bay to be used for the firing of high altitude 
rockets during IGY. They will be fired from this 
location because of the present scarcity of Arctic 
atmospheric data. 


Polar Explorations—Antarctie 


1773-75—Capt. James Cook (Britain), Encircled 
Antarctica without seeing land. In probing ice 
pack he reached to 71°10’S. 

1819-21—F. G. Bellingshausen (Russia). Circum- 
navigated Antarctica, discovered Peter I and Alex- 
ander I Islands. 

1820—Nathan Brown Palmer (U.S.). Discovered 
Palmer Peninsula in 60°W. and thus the Antarctic 
Continent without realizing it. 

1823—James Weddell (Britain). Sailed into sea 
now bearing his name, reaching 74°15’S. 

1831—John Biscoe (Britain). Discovered Enderby 
Land in 50°E., named Cape Ann. 

1833—Peter Kemp (Britain). Sighted land now 
named for him in 60°R. 

1839—John Balleny (Britain). Discovered Balleny 
Islands at Antarctic Circle and noted appearance 
of land south in 117°E. 

1840—Charles Wilkes (U.S.). Commanded -first 
U. S. Naval Exploring Expedition, found land in 
198°E. and skirted the coast westward for 1,500 
miles. Wilkes was first to announce existence of 
an Antarctic Continent. 

1840—Dumont D’Urvyille (France). Discovered 
Adélie Coast in 140°E. and landed on islets. 

1841-2—James Clark Ross (Britain). Discovered 
Ross Ice Barrier and set a farthest south of 78°10’. 

1899-1900—C. E. Borchgreyink (Britain). Landed 
party from Southern Cross on Cape Adare, first 
to winter on Antarctic Continent. A new farthest 
South of 78°50’ was reached by sledge. 

1902-3—Erich von Drygalski (Germany). Dis- 
covered Wilhelm II Coast, in 90°R. 

1902-4—Robert F. Scott (Britain). Discovered 
King Edward VII Land. Sledged south to 82°17’, 
and later west 250 mi. into high plateau. 


1904—W. S. Bruce (Britain). i 7 
Land in 22°w. in Discovered Coats 


1908-9—Ernest Shackleton ritain). Reached 
88°23’ in attempt on South ie. Others of party 
reached South Magnetic Pole area. 

1909-10—Jean Charcot (France). Explored wes 
coast of Palmer Peninsula and sighted island bear- 
ing his name. 


DISCOVERY OF SOUTH POLE 


1911—Roald Amundsen (Norway). Wintered in 
Bay of Whales; then marching due south, reached 
South Pole December 14. 

1912—Capt. Robert F. Scott, R. N. (Britain) 
reached South Pole from Ross Isl. Jan. 17 with 
4 companions: Dr. E. A. Wilson, Lt. Bowers, 
Capt: Oates, Petty Officer Edgar Evans. Found 
Amundsen’s tent there. On return Evans died 
first; Oates walked into storm; Scott, Wilson 
and Bowers died in tent during blizzard. Four 
bodies found Noy. 12, 1912. 

1912—Wilhelm Fil (Germany). Entered 
Weddell Sea; discovered Luitpold Land in 30°W. 

1912-3—Douglas Mawson (Australia). Established 
bases in Adélie Coast and 1400 miles to the west 
in newly discovered Queen Mary Coast, charting 
large sections of coast by sledge. 

1928—Hubert Wilkins (Britain). Used airplane 
first in Antarctic exploration, fiying length of 
Palmer Peninsula. 

1928—Richard E. Byrd (U. S.) established 
Little America on Bay of Whales. On 1,600 mi. 
airplane flight begun Nov.’ 28 he crossed South 
Pole Nov. 29 with pilot Bernt ges: Tadic 


refuel. 


1929-30—Douglas Mawson (Australia). Flew over 
and discovered MacRobertson Land in 65°E. 
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ail Riiser-Larsen (Norway). In flights from 
the Ni discovered and “Cand in 
45°E. and Crown Princess Land in 15°W. 


1930-1—Gunnar Isachsen (No: ). Circumn 
gated continent from west to east in the Norvegia 
and Riiser-Larsen flew over and discovered Princess 
Ragnhild Land in 30°E. 

1934-5—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.). Led second 
expedition to Little America, which oo nee 
450,000 sq. mi. a Bs wintered alone at an advance 
weather station 80°08’S. 

1935—Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.). Flew south 
along Palmer Peninsula’s east coast, then crossed 
continent to Little America, making 4 landings. 

1939—Alfred Ritscher rman: Viewed 230,000 
sq. mi. of continent in vicinity of Greenwich 
Meridian, photomapping 135,000. 

1940—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.). Charted most of 
coast between Ross Sea and Palmer Peninsula. 


RECENT ANTARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd led the U. S. Navy 
Antarctic Expedition of 1946-7, Operation High- 
re Largest ever organized for polar exploration, 
t included 13 ships and 4,000 men. 29 land- 
based flights from Little America and 35 by sea- 
planes from tenders, photomapped most of_the 
continent’s coastline and penetrated beyond Pole. 

The Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, .1946- 
48, Comdr. Finn Ronne, USNR, in charge, deter- 
mined the Antarctic to be only one continent, with 
no strait between Weddell Sea and Ross Sea; dis- 
covered 250,000 sq. mi. of land by flights to Lat. 
79°S. and Long. 40°W., and made 14,000 aerial 
photographs. with ground-control points, over 
450,000 sa. mi. of land. 

A 1950-52 British-Scandinavian Antarctic ex- 
pedition under Capt. John Giaever of the Norsel 
established Maudheim as a base in Queen Maud 
Land, latitude 71°03’S., longitude 10°55’W. An area 
the size of Iceland was air surveyed. 

The Australian govt. established | scientific 
stations on Heard and Macquarie Isls., 1947-48, 
to transmit daily reports on meteorology and 
study biology and geophysics. First permanent, 
scientific station in Antarctica was opened at 
67°S., 65°E., named for Sir Douglas Mawson. 
Heard Isl. base was transferred to Mawson Jan.- 
Feb., 1955. Exploring party found a mountain 
chain 150 mi. inland, estimated at 10,000 ft. 


high, over 100 mi. long, largely ice free. 


Australia continued its south polar activities 
at Mawson Base. In May, 1956, came ‘the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of a new mountain 
range to the west of Mawson and rivaling in size 
the Prince Charles mountains discovered in 1954. 

An expedition of 7 men of the U. S. Navy under 
R. Adm. Geo. J. Dufek landed by plane on the 
ice of the South Pole Oct. 31, 1956, and took off 
after 45 minutes’ stay. The men landed radar 
reflectors to assist subsequent landings, which will 
establish an American base for a 2-year stretch of 
observations associated with the International 
Geophysical Year. 


Activities based on IGY 


Activities in the Antarctic are focused on IGY. 
In 1955-56 the United States established a base 
at Hut Point on McMurdo Sound and Little 
America V on Kainan Bay. The Navy’s largest 
and most powerful icebreaker, Glacier, opened up 
frozen channels to enable the unloading of per- 
sonnel and supplies. 

Aircraft flew over the South Pole, the South 
Magnetic and South Geomagnetic Poles, found 
previously unknown mountain ranges, and observed 
approximately 800,000 square miles of Antarctica 
never before seen by human eyes. A U. S. Navy 
Neptune accomplished the longest flight yet made 
in Antarctica—3,200 miles from Ross Sea to Wed- 
dell Sea and back. 

The hut built at Cape Evans by Capt. Robert F. 
Scott, who died soon after reaching the Pole in 
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1911, was found intact with wine, bread and cheese 
ectly preserved by the extreme cold. The hut 
has been sealed as a memorial, 

By the end of March, 1956, all ships had de- 
parted leaving 93 men at McMurdo Sound and 
73 men at Little America V to maintain these 
bases until resumption of operations. 

Dr. Paul Siple, Admiral Byrd’s deputy and 
veteran Antarctic explorer, has deduced, from ob- 
servations of various plane crews, that a shallow 
trough lies between the tall mountains of Vic- 
toria Land and the high dome in central East 
Antarctica. Sloping down evenly from near the 
South Pole toward the Adelie Coast, this wind 
chute spills out cold air that gains speed from the 
pull of gravity as it pours downhill and reaches 
the sea as a screaming Antarctic gale. Future 
studies will help determine how much these winds 
affect weather in other parts of the world, and 
whether Antarctica’s blanket of ice and snow 
covers two gigantic domes—possibly icecaps, or 
Plateaus of ice, or primeval mountains. 

From September to December, 1956, U. S. air- 
planes and ships returned to Antarctica. Plans 
for the 1956-57 season include construction of the 
Byrd station in Marie Byrd Land, the station at 
the South Pole, one on the Budd Coast, one on 
the coast of the Weddell Sea, and a joint New 
Zealand-U. S. station at Cape Adare. 


British and French 


Having established Shackleton Base 25 miles in- 
land from Vahsel Bay on ihe Weddell Sea, the 
British, under the leadership-of Dr. Vivian Fuchs, 
are putting it into readiness for the main party 
which will attempt the trans-continental cross- 
ing between November, 1957, and March, 1958. 
The New Zealanders are building a base at Mc- 
Murdo Sound and establishing interior supply 
depots to be used when the New Zealand expedi- 
tion under the leadership of Sir Edmund Hillary 
starts for the South Pole to meet the British 
expedition coming from the opposite direction. 

French scientists under Andre Liotard estab- 
lished base of Port Martin on Adélie, 66°49’S., 141° 
24’E. Relief parties arrived annually. Base burned 
Jan., 1952. Seven men under Mario Marret re- 
mained for observation. During winter, 1955-56, 
French under Comdr. Robt. Guillard reoccupied 
remaining buildings for geophysical study. 

Soviet Activities 


In January, 1956, the Soviet Union set up its 
first IGY base called Mirny in the Farr Bay 
area on Queen Mary Coast. Russian scientists 
made the first land survey of an oasis behind 
Queen Mary Coast where soil temperatures at mid- 
day rise to 77° F, and where there is primitive 
plant life. The Soviet expedition included one 
woman scientist and 16 other women to do cooking, 
laundering and cleaning. This season’s work will 
include the building of bases at the South Geo- 
magnetic Pole and at the so-called Pole of Relative 
Inaccessibility. 

(See International Geophysical Year—Page 570) 


HEYDERDAHL’S EXPEDITION 


Thor Heyderdahl, Norwegian anthropologist who 
believes primitive Indians from South America 
drifted across the Pacific Ocean to _ settle 
Polynesian islands, completed an il-month in- 
vestigation of certain islands in July, 1956. His 
first attempt to prove his theory of migration led 
him to sail the raft Kon-Tiki to Polynesia. In his 
1955-56 expedition. he took 26 associates in a 
converted fishing trawler of 450 tons and excavated 
especially on Rapaiti and Easter Islands. On 
Easter Heyderdahl’s expedition unearthed stone 
blocks similar to ancient Peruvian masonry. He 
also found statues that suggested a relationship to 
Peru. Huge stone effigies on Easter Island that 
have puzzled anthropologists for many years he 
ascribed to a later Polynesian civilization. 


Back on Nature's Schedule, Away from the Mad Rush 
By Jesse Stuart, Kentucky author, in the NEA Journal 


I can tell fairly well by the sun in the morning 
what time of day it is. I know about the time 
certain species of birds get hungry and fiy in 
for their breakfast. I know the time of morning 
the ground squirrels make a noise about their 
feeding. I know the time the redbirds sing. They 
awake and sing at four-thirty each morning. 
That’s early, so I listen to them and then go 
back to sleep. I would rather have them to wake 
me with a song than have an alarm clock’s buzz- 
ing’ like a horse-drawn mowing machine. 


The winds are not very accurate for time- 
measuring purposes, but I like to hear them blow. 


Let them be inaccurate. Blowing winds are like 
human lives, They come, sweep over the land, 
leave no permanent tracks, and are gone forever. 


I am back on nature’s schedule and I like it. I 
hear time dripping from the rain-washed leaves; 
IT hear it flowing as it leaps and swirls down the 
rock-channeled streams. 


There’s no rush any more. I’ve about lost the 
habit of looking down at my wrist watch every 
few seconds to see what time it is. I have other 
ways of telling time. I have the ways I used in 
my youth, I didn’t know then, but I know now, 
they are wonderful ways. 


we! 
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Source: National Academy of Sciences 


Beginning July 1, 1957, and continuing for 
one year and a half, scientists the world over 
‘will participate in the International Geophysical 
Year, (IGY) during which they will make simul- 
taneous observations of earth and astronomical 
phenomena for the better understanding of man’s 
surroundings. The central body, of which scientists 
from 46 nations are members, is the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU), represented 
in the United States by the National Academy of 
Sciences. The National Science Foundation ac- 
counts for the funds necessary to carry on the 
U. S. program. About 5,000 scientists will partici- 
pate. The principal officers of the American com- 
mittees are: 


U. S. National Committee—Jos. Kaplan, ch., 
A. H. Shapley, Vice ch., N. C. Gerson, rec, secy.; 
Hugh Odishaw, exec. secy. 


Antarctic—Richard E. Byrd, hon. ch., Laurence 
M. Gould, ch. Arctic—John C. Reed, ch. Conti- 
nental—_E. O. Hulburt, ch. Equatorial—R. R. 
Revelle, ch. 


The U.S. program includes projects in aurora 
and airglow, cosmic rays, geomagnetism, glaciology, 
gravity, the ionosphere, longitude and latitude 
determinations, meteorology, oceanography, seis- 
mology, solar activity, and rocket and _ satellite 
Studies of the upper atmosphere. It will include 
activity in the U. S., Alaska, the Antarctic, the 
Equatorial Pacific, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and cooperative efforts with nations of North and 
South America. 


FIRST AMERICAN SATELLITE 

The U. S. rocketry program calls tor the firing 
of some 200 research rockets during IGY. The 
types of rockets to be used will include the 
Aerobee, the Nike-Cajun, the Nike-Deacon, and 
Rockoons. This program will complement various 
studies. Thus, there will be experiments in at- 
mospheric structure, atmospheric composition, 
radiation studies, particle studies, and ionospheric 
and geomagnetic measurements. 


The Naval Research Laboratory is conducting 
the satellite program, called Project Vanguard. 
Glenn L. Martin Co, will provide the vehicle with 
the aid of several subcontractors. It will be fired 
at Patrick Air Force Base, Cape Canaveral, on 
- Saal coast of Florida. Vanguard is a 3-stage 
rocket. 


Tt will be about 72 ft. long and will have a 
maximum width of 45 inches. It will be finless, 
using internal controls for guidance. 


The first stage will have a thrust of 27,000 lbs. 
It will gradually tilt, until at burnout it will be 
moving at an inclination of approximately. 45°. 
The first stage will be discarded at burnout. 

The second stage will include the control sys- 
tems for all 3 stages: guidance during the flight 
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of the first two stages, guidance during the coast- 
ing of the second stage, and start of the third stage. 


The second stage motor will drive the vehicle to 
an altitude of about 140 mi. and then coast some 
700 mi. to attain an altitude of between 250 and 
300 mi. After the nose cone has been ejected, the 
third and final stage will have begun. The third 
stage will quickly consume its solid fuel in im- 
pelling the satellite into its orbit with the neces- 
sary orbital velocity of 18,000 mi. per hour. 


The first satellite will be spherical in shape, 
about 20 in. in diameter, and will weigh approxi- 
mately 21.5 Ibs. Its orbit will permit it to revolve 
around the earth in an apparent latitude range 
of about 40° on either side of the equator. Once 
in slightly more thaman hour and a half, the 
earth will rotate beneath it. In this orbit the 
satellite's instruments will record observations over 
a broad expanse of the high atmosphere. This 80° 
coverage will permit scientists of many nations 
to make observations. 


U. S. Army engineers worked in 1956 to build a 
rocket launching site at Fort Churchill, Manitoba, 
Can., for possible launching of a satellite. 


Great Britain has no plans for launching satel- 
lites, but will engage in atmospheric research by 
rockets. The high altitude rockets, called Sky- 
larks, will be fired from the Woomera range in 
Australia to test atmospheric and solar phenomena 
up to 100 miles above the earth. 


ENGINEERS STUDY ASTRONAUTICS 


The conviction that space flight is likely to 
reach the stage of actual experiment in 1957 created 
interest at the 7th congress of the International 
Astronautical Federation in Rome, Italy, in 
September, 1956. Plans for the International Geo- 
physical Year also were discussed by the 450 air- 
craft engineers and other scientists attending the 
meetings. Included were delegates from the Amer- 
ican Rocket Society, the American Astronautical 
Society and from research centers of the USAF. 
David A. Anderson, representative of Aviation 
Week, reported that one-third of the papers dealt 
with artificial satellites, the rest ‘‘covered the 
spectrum of space flight from chemical kinetics 
to a proposal for a mammoth manned satellite.’’ 


The Academy of Sciences of the USSR applied 
for membership. The Soviet Union is expected to 
launch a satellite during the Geophysical Year. 


The scientists were preoccupied with problems 
of power, launching vehicles, combating loss of 
gravity and means of controlling the vehicle 
that is to move in its own orbit around the earth. 
The theory that materials for the construction of 
ultimate space ships would have to be sent to the 
launching ships is supported by the best authori- 
ties. At Rome one delegate suggesed that materials 
for producing lightweight gas such as hydrogen 
could be sent to the launching ship, where the 
gas would be manufactured. 


Americans Live Longer; Wage-Earners’ Average Rises 
Source: Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The proportion of older people in our population 
has been increasing for more than a century, slowly 
at first and more rapidly in recent decades. In 1900 
only 4.1% of the people in the United States were 
65 or older; the proportion rose to 8.5% by 1955, 
so that the elders now account for about 1 in every 
12 in the population. The number at ages 65 and 


over increased from 3,100,000 in 1900 to 14,128,000 
in 1955. 


_A significant factor in the aging of the popula- 
tion is the increase in the chances of survival. Ac- 
cording to mortality conditions in 1900, only two- 
fifths of the newborn would reach age 65; currently 
the proportion exceeds two-thirds. Furthermore, 
the expectation of life for the general population 


at age 65 has increased from less than 12 years 
in 1900-02 to about 1414 years at present. A more 


important factor is the long-term decline in the 
birth rate, which resulted in a steadily diminishing 
proportion of children in the population until 1940 
and a compensating rise in the proportion of elders. 


However, the proportion in the older segment of 


the population has continued to increase despite 
the relatively high birth rates of the past decade. 
Lastly, our aged include a large body o fforeign 
born who arrived three or more decades ago. 


A historic milestone was reached in 1955 when 
the expectation of life at birth among American 
Wage-earners and their families, as represented 
by the industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., rose to a new high of 170.0 
years. The average length of life of these policy- 
holders has increased 5 years since 1945, 10 years 
since 1935, and 24 years since 1909, In 1879-94, the 
earliest period for which data are available, the 
average was only 34 years—less than half that for 
1955. Females have done better than males. In 1955, 
the expectation of life at age 5 was 70.1 years for 
white females and 63.9 years for white males, a 
difference of more than 6 years. The margin in 
favor of females decreases with advance in age, 
but it still amounts to 215 years at age 65, when 
the expectation of life is 15.1 years ior white fe- 
males and 12.5 years for white males. 
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“World Facts—Active Volcanoes 
Important Active Volcanoes of the World 
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* Franz Josef Land 7.050) | Rominica, St. BE... Soe 305 Se 33. eee ee 
ai Zemlya... ... 32'200|}|{Guadeloupe, France......  383{| Portuguese Timor. ...... ’ 
a. eee 22:7 SSi00 Hispaniola. Haitl and 30,025||FUIE GE BR. .-.c.-..-.. 7009 
ACO SS . ominican epu C...s OU ith BAC in. Ace v 
Pm NORWAY Jamaica, Gt Bro 5 te “4111 Vist sae PRS aa 13/885 
g Svalbard 24,095||Martinique, France. ...... 380)) Funafuti, Gt. Br.. U.S. 
: Nordaust Landet....__. 5.792||Puerto Rico, U.S $3 3,433] RpAninte 
ai Vest Splitsbergen. +... 15.251|/Tob 1 
¥ ATLANTIC OCEAN Be 
3,043 
_ s 
° ee 
¥ 4,375 
19.3 


™ 2 


Marianas, U.S. trust terr., 
4 7 Persian Gulf ~ excluding Guam........ 154 
, Rit GRTOR.. So. Nah a Ue 231 SatpaR. « «soe as sso = 
Seeememrenas 36. Bree... cs. 64,618) Fini ee 
4 : MEDITERRANEAN SEA Guam, U.S... -. 2... 15.8 
4 Balearics, Spain. ......... 2,975) | Manas OS Se eae 
i perp nce 348|| Marquesas, France - 492 
#; Se setts New Caledonia, France..! 6,223 
Pa Cyprus "Gt. Br 3'572|| New Hebrides, Gt. Br., Fr..__5,700 
Trutecanens "| |New Zealand. 4 islands... 103,415 
Y. ecanese, Greece, xf Chatham 
[ Rhodes and environs 1,035 ASAT «5s !s 2 a 6 Sain 44,381 
¥ Rhodes. =. .; 4c 545|| North Istand......-.... , 
Ireland island. ©1222.” 31,839}|Blba, Italy. oes. RS eo cen RO By0 
Er aasepebiin. ...... 26.601/|Maltese. Gt, Br......-5.. 132 Okinawa... >. /!.- foe. See 
Ree ee tt... eS8iisarainia. italy)... “2222. oaeal Philippines... 2... 115,600 
a ee 376||Siclly, Italy... .......... 9,08R |: ee eee ; 
SE awh ee 6.3) 
Shetlands... ....... rE 551) PACIFIC OCEAN 
Wight....... Steere eee 147 Aleutians, Leroy rae: Se 6.821 
Sea | . Adak .. “oe. shies ne 2 
Greenland, Denmark(1). . .840,000 AMO apa iene 109| aa 
a 39,6981} Amohitka............- i7l 
faa N.Y. We ated Atta Sst. ten 311 . Admin. 1 
2 -- : : Kiska. 0 oat 124.6] |Sakhalin, U.S.S.R........ 28,597 
Madeiras, Portugal....... 308 Unalaska......; SHAPES 1,074||Santa Catalina, Calif... .. 74 
Martha's Vineyard, Mass., _||Canton, U.S., Gt. Br., see Sathoa 6. oo cee ec 1,209 
total. . 2... 8. 108.7}| note American Samoa. ..... . 76 
. EE sk, 92.8]|Carolines, U.S. trust terr... 463 New Zealand Samoa.... 1,133 
Mount Desert, Me., total. . 105.4 Yap, U.S. trust terr.... 39} /Solomons, Gt.Br., Australia. 16,500 
EMORY stress che Soc 75.9||Christmas, U. S., Gt. Br., Guadalcanal, Gt. Br.... 2,500 
Nantucket, Mass., total 57||_ see note 'Tahiti, France. ........, 402 
Bian OMly.. See. 46.4//Diomede Big. U.S.S.R..... 113 Australi. . 26,21 
Newfoundiand, Canada... 42,734||Diomele rete wee 24| Tongan Et eee ne ee 
Frince Edward, Canada..." 2/184/{Raster, Chile. .....-..... _63:9||Vaneovar Guanda 12,408 
Australia, sometimes elas. 


2,848,368 scuare Stee sed as an istand,is one of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only) is 
slan minor waters: Manhattan (22.24 square miles), Staten (57 square miles), and Governors 
(173 acres), (U. S.), New York harbor. isle s. . ior; 
Manitoulin (1,068 square miles), (Canada), Lake Huron. Pe mag Ci Sciare eee eee 
Strait of Malacca; Singapore (220 
Atolls: Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islands), agoon area 280 square miles, land 
Sears onint en ee open, s., 20 square miles, land area 4.3 
niles; as (U. S., Gr i i : 
Sunsfutl (eo es Britain pt lagoon area 89 square miles, land area 184 Square miles, 


nm area 84 square miles, land area 1.7 square m: 
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Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
in one or more leaps. 


mor 
remain dry for a pa 
the same as those of 


Hght. 
ire. 


Name and Location 


AFRICA 

_ Angola—Duque de Bra- 
ganca (Lucala River)... 

- Ruacana (Cunene 


*Tesissat 
eee Nile or Abbal 
VEL) prev cecccscees 
Verme 
_(Ganale Dorva River)... 
Northern Rhodesia 
Chirombo (Ieisa River). . 
N.and S. Rhodesia 
*Victoria (Zambezi River). 
N. Rhodesia and 
Tanganyika—*Kalambo. 


aeanda 
eg la (Victoria Nile 


Cape Province 
*Aughrabies or King 
George (Orange River). 
Natal 
Howick (Umegen! River). 


India—**Cauvery........ 
**Gersoppa (Sharavatl 
RRAGOF) (o5sns0 oie cue e¥aloiwoislele 
Indochina 
Khon (Mekong eae) wane 
(Group of falls and cas- 
eades across 8-mile wide 
stream) 


Japan 
**Kegon (Lake Chuzenji). 
Yudaki (Lake Yunoko)... 
AUSTRALASIA 
Australia 
New South Wales 
tWentworth 
Highest fall. 
Wollomombi 
Queensland 
OOOMETS «<5 c caches ove erare s 
EDN yi ss 
New Zealand 
+Bowen (From Glaciers). - 
Highest fall 
+Sutheriand (Arthur Riv.). 
suetest on 


E 
Austria—Gasteln (upper), 
(Ache River)......2.... 
Gastein (lower) 
(Ache River)....7... = oy 28 
+Golling (Schwarzbach 


ii eee ee ee pee aces 200 
+Krimm! (Krimm! Glacier) ane 


Highest fall 
France—Gavarnie 

(Pyrenees Glaciers) 
Great Britain—Wales. ... 

Pistyll (Cain River)..... 


There are tens of thousands of waterfalls scatter 
magnitude. Height alone does not indicate the im 
volume of flow, steadiness or variableness of flow, 
over a sloping surface, and whether in a sing 
falls occur in succession over a considera 


On the basis of mean annual flow combin 


waterfall. Its estimated 


of water passes over Stanley Fa 


0 


lis in the Congo River, 


Famous Waterfalls 


liy; **falls that are reduced to a 


Name and Location 


(Cascade t: 
eee hey 


weden 
Handol (Handolsa River). 
Harsprang (Lulea River).. 
(Cascade type) 
+*Stora Sjofallet 
(Lulea River)... 245.52. 


d 
Handeck (Aar River)..... 
Pissevache (Wildbach 


Salanfe River).......... 
Reichenbach 
laui G. 


Canada 
British Columbia 
‘ aes eae ey Glacier) 


Grand (Hamilton River). 
Mackenzie District 


Virginia 
(South Nahanni River).. 
Quebec 
Montmorency.......... 
Canada-United States 
Ontario-New York 


United States 


izona 
Mooney (Havasu Creek).|. 


California 
Feather (Fall River).... 
Yosemite National Park 
_Bridalvell. .......+66. 
Tililouette.. 2... 2-200 
Nevada (Merced River) 
*#RIDDON. .. 5... 2s oes ate 
Vernal (Merced River) 
*Yosemite (upper)...... 
*Yosemite Gower)...... 
Colorado 
Georgia 


+Tallulah.,... 
z ighest fall . ; 


over a distance of nearly 60 miles, is higher than 10 feet. 


The estimated mean annual flows of other great waterfalls are: Khon, 400,000 to 420,000 cusecs; Ni- 
97,000; Iguazi, 61,660; Patos-Maribondo, 53,000; 


agra, 212,200; Paulo Afonso, 100,000; Urubupunga, 


Victoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador 


Cauvery, in India, is one o 


y= 3 


Hight, 
in Ft, 


190 


650 
974 


are not shown, in most cases they are 


Name and Location 


oo ud 

enrys Fork (upper). . 
Genrys Fork (lower) 
**Shoshone(Snake Ri 
**Twin (Snake River).. 

Kentucky 
Cum 


eth oes River) 
reat (Potomac os 
(Caseade type) 


'50|| Minnesota 


**Minnehaha....... 


mah 
(Columbia River)...... 
Highest fall... = aes 9 


Tennesese 


eee ee eee 


Snoqualmie. .......+.+«. 
Wisconsin 
Manitou (Black River). . 
Wyoming 
a lowe National PE. 
Yellowstone (upper).... 
Yellowstone ieee a eee 


(Rio Grande)....... 
Urubupunga 
(Alto Parané River).... 
Brazil-Paraguay 
Guaira or Sete Quedas 
(Alto Parana River).... 
British Guiana 
Kaieteur (Potarc River), 
King Edward VIII 
(Semang River) 
King George VI 
(Utshi River)....... 
+Marina (Lpobe River) 
Highest fall... 


7 Colombia—Tequendama ; 


251 
89 


portance of a cataract. 
width of crest, whether 
le leap or in a succession 
ble length of streambed, they are classed as cascades. 

ed with considerable height, Guaira is the world’s greatest 


mean annual flow is 470,000 cusecs (cubic feet per second). A greater volume 
but not one of its seven cataracts, spread out 


(Funza River)....-.... 
Ecuador 
Agoyan (Pastaza River, 
trib. AMazon)......-.. 
Venezuela—Angel...... 
Highest fall 
Kukenaan. . ; 


ed over the earth, hundreds of them of considerable 
Other significant facts are 
the water drops sheerly or 
of leaps. When relatively low 


0,000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur 23,400. 
f the most variable waterfalls. It is known to h 


mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs during the monsoon season. 


The Niagara river carries the water of Lake Erie 
It flows over two cataracts at Niagara: Horseshoe 
(U.S.) 167 ft. tall, separated by Goat Island. Horses: 
Niagara has the steadiest flow of all water: 
212,000 cubic ft. of water per second passes over t 
Goat Island is 92 ft. deep. The Whirlpool Rapids, a 


Niagara Falls 


only 400 ft. wide leading to the Whirlpool. 


to Lake Ontario, a descent of 326 ft. in 36 miles. 
Fall, in Canada, 160 ft. tall, and American Fall 
hoe is about 2,500 ft. across; American 
falls because the Great Lakes serve as its reservoir. Over 
he Falls, 94% over Horseshoe. The river below 
bout half a mile below are located in a gorge 


?Falls consisting of . 
trickle 


ave fluctuated from a 


1,000 ft. 


wt? 
wi 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S 


Bridge | Location 
SUSPENSION 
19371 |Golden Gate (238)..|San Fran. Bay. . 
|e ak ingto (252) ay ae 
0 WS Cons + 
9! 'Tacoma (185). .... Washington. . 


1950 . 
19362 pais 173)....|San Fran. Bay... 
19393 oo rt itestone. .|Hast R., N.¥.C.. 


‘Memorial os . | Wilmington, Del. 


1929 Be econdor Se 55).. | Detroit-Canada. 
1926 |Delaware Riv Philadelphia... . 
1924 /|Bear Mit, poe x (158) | Hudson River... 


1969 |Manhattan. . ast R., 
19365 ‘Triborough . ‘1 ¢/ Bast R., N. ¥.C 
1931 |St. Johns (205). . . :|Portland, Ore.. 
1929 |Mount Hope...... ene Island. . 
1939 Deer Isle.........|Maine........ 
1931 |Maysville......... Ohio River ORNS 
5 {Ile d’Orleans...... Quebec. <i. «ce 
18676 |Cincinnati........ Snic ‘River rece te: 
1900 |Miampimi........ Mexico s...3 3 <<. 
1849 |Wheeling......... Ohio ‘River Stiod 


1929 |Royal Gorge, Colo..|ArkKansas...... 
1933 |Anthon ayne... |Ohlod.... 05... 
1932 |Waldo-Hancock.::|Maine......... 
1935 Ag Iowa. oN eisainetnyl be 


1921 /|Rondout.......... Kingston, N. ¥. 

1933 jSouth oth Pitghiets < Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
CANTILEVER 

a917— \*Quebec.......... Canada. Ss. .«. 

19362 |Transbay......... San Fran. Bay.. 

1930 }Longview (185).... Somras Riv... 

1909 |Queensboro....... Mast R., N.Y. C. 


1927 /|Carquinez Strait... |California...... 
1930 |*Harbor Bridge....|Montreal...... 


1929 {Cooper River..... Charleston, S.C, 
1951 /|East St. Louis, Ill. .| Mississippi R.. 
1940 |Natchez.......... Mississippi R.. 
1938 |Bluewater........ Pt. See Mien. 


1954 |St.Petersburg, Fla.. nampa Ba 
1940 |*Baton Rouge... .|Miss ipp! RE 
1899 |*Cornwall. .|St. Lawrence R. 
1939 |Brownville, ‘Neb. : :/Missouri R..... 


1940 |Greenville........ Mississippi R... 
1930 |*Vicksburg....... Mississippi R.. . 
1929 |Louisville., see nes Borer ¢ 
1935 |Rip Van Winkle. . ; |Catskill, tt 
1932 {Lake Union....... ‘|Seattle.’.. 2.00: 
1938 |Cairo, Ill.. +... /Obio River..... 
1940 |Ludlow Ferry... |! Potomac R..... 
1935 j|Huey P. Long.....|New Orleans... . 
1892 |*Memphis,....... Mississippi R. 


1949 SA re ae ete Memphis, Tenn. 


1904 |*Mingo, W. Va....|Ohio River,.... 
1910 /|*Beaver, Pa....... Ohlo River,.... 
1911 |Sewickley, Pa... ||: Ohjo River... .. 


1928 jOuterbridge,N.Y.C./Arthur Kill... . . 
1940 |Bridge of the Gods|Oregon 


e9e0) Cairo, Tl... 6... Mississippi R.. . 
1928 |Gocthals, N.Y. C...)Arthur Kill... .. 
1905 |Thebes. il... .. Mississippi R | 
1890 |Red Rock, Calif....'Colorado River. 
STEEL ARCH 
1931 |Bayonne......... New York City. 
csi Meo) 

1917 |*Hell Gate........ Rast R., N. Y. C. 
19417 Balbo Css). .|Niagara Falls. . 
19368 |Henry Hudson. ; ; :|Harlem River.. 
1931 |West End. .|Pittsburgh..... 


1931 |Croton Lake, N. Y. Westchester. ... 
1931 |McKees Rocks. Pittsburgh..... 
1924 *Michigan Central. Niagara Falls... 
1928 |Lee's Ferry. - |Colorado River. 
1938 |Middletown. . - |Connecticut. . 
1936 |Yaquina Bay. ./Oregon........ 
1916 |Colorado River... .|Ariz.-Calif,. 
1917 |Cuyahoga River... |C leveland, Ohio 
1874 Mads (Miss, River).'St. Louis... ... . 
1888 Washington, N.Y.C.|Harlem River 
1941 |St. Georges. .._. ete 


19312 |Westinghouse..... ‘Pittsbur h 
1923 |Cappelen..... 11.) ae inneapatis.. oe 
1930 |Jack’s Run... |||! ‘Pittsburgh DAS 


1The Golden Gate Bridge crosses the 


portal of th 
tall. It is 4,200 feet in length and is the longest nelson MS tee Be ae be 


Sion spans each 2,310 ft. long: 3 of 1,160 ft., 


2San Francisco Transbay h 
Span 1,400 ft. long. vee ago 


Notable lpn SK 


Figures in parentheses O are height above water Nereeen mean rere tes a low cee 


Location 


CONTINUOUS TRUSS 
4,200//1943 Dubuque, Ia...... Mississippi R.. 
3,500 1 St. “Tt pee ee ‘Mississippi R.. 
S'g00||1218 |*Sciotoville. ...... Ohio River 
2 1929 |Ch ks... .|Mississippi R.. . 
2,310] |79 
2,300 
2,150} /4338 
,750 19: 
623)|19 


“CWichert) a 
jouth Omaha 


Hartford, Conn. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

.|Perth Amboy, 
N. J 


. |Massachusetts. . 
.|New York City 
.|Delaware R. . 
Kansas City.. 
.|Kansas City.. 
Missouri R. .... 
Minnesota. .... 


New Jersey. . 
California... ... 
Mobile, Ala... 
Newark Bay. wa 
: Shattanoget, 


t R. N.Y.C 
Thinois ane ee 
Newport News, 
California...... 
. |Kragen, Ark.. 


672 Piscataqua River. . (Portsmouth, N.H 
671 SWING SPAN 
660)|1927 | «ort Madison. .|Mississippi R.. 
1908 |*Willamette R...:!|Portland, Ore.. 
1,652||1303 |*Bast Omaha... |; Missouri R. . 
eae Yorktown......... York River, Va. 
977||1 97 [tArthur Kill... 22. New York City. 
950 pee *Duluth, Minn... .|St. Louis Bay. . 
800 ee *C. M. & N. R. R. Chieago sie avin) vi 
778||h6 *Sioux City, Ia.... Ciecurt Richt 
750 138 *Coos Bay......../Oregon........ 
750 A 
sie BASCULE 
600||1914 |*Sault Ste. Marie.. toe fisia ieee 
600||1940 jErie Avenue...... Lo 
592||1917 |Chattanooga...... 
591||1913 |Broadway........ 
520| (1908 
509||1921 |Wells Street....... 
500||1937 |Outer Drive....... 
496||1919 |*Sixteenth Street 
1929 |Tacony-Palmyra.. . 
RS 1920 |Michigan Blva...._!G 
400 FLOATING BRIDGE 
400||1940 |Lake Washington. .jSeattle........ 


11 6,561 


wers are 746 feet 
and a cantilever 


~ 


a 


World Facts—Notable Bridges; Lakes of World; Birth Stones 515 


_ 8The Bronx-Whitestone bridge is a link in the Belt Parkway system of N.Y.C. and is 4,000 feet long 
from anchorage te anchorage with a main span of 2,300 feet; entire length, with approaches, 7,140 ft. 
4Thousand Islands: American span 800 ft.; Canadian 750 ft. The Canadian crossing includes a con- 
_ tinuous truss of two 300-ft. spans, a steel arch of 348-ft. span, and a suspension bridge of 1750-ft. 

_ span and 120 ft. underclearance. 

__ 5The Triborough Bridge in N.Y.C. consists of a suspension bridge of 1,380 ft. channel span and 705 

ft. side spans over the East River at Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge over the Harlem River with lift 

Span of 310 ft.; fixed truss spans over the Bronx Kills with channel span of 350 ft.; plate girder via- 

¥ duct structure in Queens, on Wards and Randalls Island, over Little Hell Gate and in Manhattan. 

Rebuilt in 1898. 

7TLongest hingeless arch span in the world. 

_ 8The Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, N.Y.C., has the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch in the world. 
he main central span is flanked by 300-ft. continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. spans. The total 
ength of steel is 1,555 feet and the total length of entire structure is 2,000 feet. 

Rebuilt in 1931. 

10Twin swing spans, each 500 feet long. 

Constructed on 25 floating concrete sections. Floating structure 6.561 feet long. Bridge from west 
waters edge to east waters edge 8,583 feet. 

The Royal Gorge bridge, 1,053 ft. above the Arkansas river in Colorado, is the highest bridge above 
water. Opened Dec. 8, 1929, it is 1,260 ft. long with a main span of 880 ft., width 18 ft., height of 
towers~150 ft. The cables weigh over 300 tons and are made of 4,200 strands of galvanized wire. 

Straits of Mackinac bridge was begun in 1954 and will be opened on schedule Nov. 1, 1957. The 
substructure was completed by early 1956. This modern 4-lane bridge will be the longest suspension 
bridge from. anchorage to anchorage, and with approaches will extend nearly 5 mi. between 
Mackinaw City in the Lower Peninsula to St. Ignace in the Upper Peninsula: The main span of 
3,800 ft. will be second only to the Golden Gate bridge, and side spans will be 1,800 ft. each, with 
towers 552 ft. high. The bridge is being built ty the Mackinac Bridge Authority of the State of 
Michigan at a cost of $80,000,000, to be repaid from tolls. 

Connecticut Turnpike Bridge—In March, 1956. Connecticut began construction of the Conn. 
Turnpike Bridge over the Quinnipiac River, to be completed November, 1957. Bridge, with ap- 
proaches, will be 3,799 ft. long with main span 387 ft., largest plate girder span in the U. S., 
and two units on either side 258 ft. each. Main span will have a 60 ft. clearance at high tide. 
Cost, $10,539,754. 

The Lake Pontchartrain Causeway, a concrete highway bridge 24 mi. long, to bring traffic from the 
north to New Orleans over the lake, was completed in 1956. 

The San Francisco Bay Bridge between San Rafael and Richmond opened August, 1956, is 21,343 


ft. long with approaches. 
Lakes of the World 
Source: National Geographic Society 


Name Continent Area sq. mi. | Length mi. | Depth feet Elev. feet 
Caspian Sea...... Bateictets .-|Asia-Europe..... 168,890 760 —92 
eee ce acne aleve pater ske]s) © North America. ... 31,820 350 602 
ACER cintr + stars iare aieieste-* PREVI GS oc rchels tates oe 26,640 200 3,720 
SAPRIUSOS aie rese ors ote 'e ws c.8.9 VARIO Acres ate soe 24,600 280 174 
FAUPOR S02 be cece asec North America... 23,010 206 581 
WTORIREN . co cce os cosetese .| North America... 22,400 307 581 
Tanganyika..... ° ca. 12,700 450 2,534 
Baikal.......... ao 12,150 385 1,486 
Great Bear Lake. .|North America... 12,000 195 390 
Great Slave Lak .|North America... 11,170 325 519 
Nyas2.. - WUASTIOS corcts wsrecca lens 11,000 350 1,550 
Erie... .|North America... 9,930 241 573 
Winnipeg .| North America 9,398 260 713 
Ontario... ~...s22-5-+0--- North America 7,520 193 247 
LAdO@a. © i. Se oc ce nese ae A EPO ae70 a : 8 
anes A ere ao i : 
5) epee la Atria, acs ecs ss 6,300 130 787 
Maracaibo. .........--++ South America 6,300 S.L. 
CEE aot pate So cow wales OPE... sees viv 3,820 145 108 
ng OR Australia........ 3, 115 —39 
RRUGOlL oi. oe ee ewe site's $OR yc eee 3,475 185 1,230 
Titicaca....-....--.++.00 South America. . . 3, 130 506 
“Nicaragua... ... eee cece North America... 3,089 100 110 
Athabasca... .....-.-+s0 North America, . . 3,058 195 699 
Reindeer. ......-..202 506+ 5 2,444 155 1,150 
Bagvk Kol ccs ewe es 2,390 115 5,279 
life) | paar erareeaeee  Sicaccih Asia 2,300 90 “183 
TOrrens. .-..------ +--+ +08 . = 2,230 130 25 
Tsing Hai (Koko Nor) SnD oe 2,200 68 10,515 
SUSRIOTIN coils: <i <2 /e.s'0i in pietsnale wie Burope Re Sate 87 144 
Nettiiling =... <2. seis os re re ah 100 
eels pees Sane ‘Asia. . a 4 pes on 5,643 
eee ne oe pat 2/000 75 300 
Bangweulu 1,900 60 3,765 
Nipigon .|North America... 1,870 70 852 
Manitoba .|North America... 1,817 120 814 
Khanka WAAR 9 tiie availe a'stlo 1,700 ; 226 
Albert “iste . HOR Be Wiecesaiaters:s 1,640 100 2,030 
Dubawnt.........--.+++5 North America... 1,600 65 700 
GRINDDEE, 6c les: <n s Sees Australia........ 1,600 90) eo ae eee 
Great Salt Lake.........-- North America... 1,500 75 4,200 
Lake of the Woods. .....-- North America... 1,346 70 1,060 
Birth Stones 
Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
Month | Ancient nm |; Month |Ancient; Modern Month | Ancient | Modern 
January .|Garnet.... Garnet May....|Agate...| Emerald September| Chrysolite .|Sapphire 
ans rald | Pearl, Moon- 
February |Amethyst./Amethyst . || June. Eme stone oF October., .; Aquamarine Opal oF aA 
March... |Jasper....|Bloodstone mMlexandrite 
or July Onyx ...|Ruby ....- November| Topaz .... .| Topaz 
Aquamarine a 
August. .| Carnelian|Sardonyx December.|Ruby ..... Turquoise 
April ....:|/Sapphire .| Diamond or Peridot. . or Zircon 


recious stones actually applies only to diamonds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds. All others 
Pie nemiaericus, Precious gems are minerals dug from the earth and brought to perfection by the 
lapidary’s art. The pearl, often a gem of great value, is not a precious stone. 


bam a| Guntersville 
Alaba ‘izona,.| Roosevelt...... 
daho,..|Pend Oreille... |.......-.... S| alae qaod (Ni ae 
t Illinois. .|Crab Orchard..|...........-. Jesse sees Man-made 
give 
Lae 
ill 
will 
fh 
que ua yan oe Beep Cronk... Wears ie ce s-s)]ine accel 
i Basen QuUaAbbin (ft)... fe cc eek ewe a |e ele e « Sere et 
a ee Oona rior Wie Natural., .| 31,820 
‘ 
aot 
SSeS NE ERS Oe Natural... 429.55 
it ee eo siberian. ls Natural.: ‘| 31,820 
x Miss,.../Grenada (r).... |... ...e eee eeale ees eeee Man-made 
i 0.....|Lake of the 
(OVD sconce Eee ea RRS Man-made 
SS 9 res 
nt ‘| ere 
W.Hamp,| Winnipesaukee. 
ant N. Jersey|Hopatcong..... a 
| Fi ii N.M... PL a Butte 
. i 
fit reer. Natural... 
wilt 
fall 
iil N. Car. .|} . ‘|Natural.. . 
j a . H. Kerr Man-made 
wh N. Dak.. Man-made 
fat Ohio.,.. G aA Man-made 
ee kts trate : Natural’... 
wh N.Y. 
i 
Okla,...|Lake o’ the 
TTOFORGOS a iari [inc as fo acorauaye. ove [cena wis hguin Man-made 
ES Se 0) Ae TOXOMA, Wares « Texas... |Man-made 
Oregon,.|Upper Klamath 
(includes 
ARENOY LAKE) i)... i... ecisivies sis oe esiee Natural... 
PON as] VV GLLENDAUPACK. |... ee cee ee [ee siewee Man-made 
S100 ENT EERO 1D) Ni ks Natural... 


Utah.... 
Vermont 
PUBS tai 31.6 
Wash.. 
W. Va.. 
Wise.... 


Wyo... 


.|Scituate (r) 
.|Marion... 


.|Franklin D, 


-| Yellowstone....|......., eeeee ‘|Natural,.. 


(z) designates Reservoir 


Poinsett. 


Great Salt Lake. 
PR ArrimMas (0) iif oc ele ws one Man-made 


: |Man-made 
. |Man-made 


poceevelt Lake 


Man-made 


Natural.,.| 31,820 
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tron Lakes in United States rea States 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
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World Facts—Notable Tall Buildings 
Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 


~Height is from the sidewalk to the top of roof, including penthouse, tower, statue or light 
atop ng, but does not include tg flag pole. is 


Height Soe 
Ft. Ni 


City ‘oO. 


New York City, Manhattan 


City 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Empire State, 34th St., 5th Ave... 102 ||Rand Bldg., Lafayette Square.....] 392 26 
f Attenna, 222 ft., makes total....| 1,472 |....... Including 40-ft benaon 
» Chrysler, ton Ave. & 42d St.| 1,046 77~«=‘|\\City Hall, 65 Niagara Square..... - 378 32 
60 Wall Tower, 70 PineSt......... 950 67 ||Liberty Bank, 424 Main St........ 345 23 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall St... 900 71 Electric Bldg., 39 E. Genesee St.... 283 18 
RCA, Rockefeller Center.......-- 850 70 IN. Y.: Telephone Bldg., Church St. 258 16 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway........ 792 60 ||Marine Trust. 237 Main St........ 250 16 
City Bk. Farmers Trust, 20 Ex. Pl 741 57 Chicago, Ill. rT 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave.. 700 50 - |\Board of Trade...........-. 4 605 44 
500 Fifth Avenue..........--+.-.- 697 60 Prudential Life Ins. Co...... 601 41 
Chanin, Lex m Ave. and 42d St 680 Antenna, 313 Ft. makes tot 914 |... 
Lincoln, 60 E. 42d Street.......-- 673 53 Lincoln Tower, 75 E. Wacker Dr. . 562 42 
Irving Trust, 1 Wall Street...-..- 654 50 Pittsfield, 55 E. Washington St.... 557 
Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave.... 625 47 ‘Kemper Insurance Bldg......,-... 555 45 
10 East 40th Street. .....-.-..+5- 620 48 ||\Field Bldg., 135 S. LaSalle St...... 535 42 
General Electric, Lexington Ave... 616 50 One LaSalle Street... .. 6. -.-1. eee 530 49 
New York Life, 51 Madison Ave... 615 40 Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madison... 526 45 
Singer, 149 Broadway..........-- 612 47 Pure Oil, 35 E. Wacker Drive..... 523 40 
U.S. Court House, 505 Pearl St... 590 37 Lincoln Tower, 75 E. Wacker Dr. . 519 42 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. 580 34 Carbide & Carbon, 230 N. Mich... 503 37 
Socony Mobil Bldg:, East 42nd St. 572 45 LaSalle-Wacker, 221 N. LaSalle St. 491 41 
N. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave...:.- 5605 35 ‘American National Bank......... 479 40 
Continental Bank, 30 Broad St... - 562 48 ‘Bankers, 105 W. Adams St....... 476 41 
* Sherry-Neth'land, 5th Ave., 59th St. 560 40 Continental Compamnies..........-- 475 32 
Transportation, 225 Broadway... . 546 45 ||American Furniture Mart......--- 474 24 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. & 57th St.. 540 41 Sheraton Hotel...o:. 2s. veh neue sees 471 42 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Street...... 540 39 ‘Palmolive, 919 N. Mich. Ave...... 468 37 
Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 538 42 188 Randolph Tower......--.+-+-: 465 45 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. & 34th At. 525 45 ‘Tribune Tower, 435 N. Mich. Ave. 462 36 
Hotel Pierre, Fifth Ave. & 61st St.. 525 44 Roanoke 11 S. LaSalle St......5-- 452 37 
444 Madison Ave.......-.--.:55: 518 43 ‘Willoughby Tower, 8S. Mich. Ave.. 438 38 
International, Rockefeller Center... 514 41 Chicago Templ 400 21 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall Street, . 513 32 An add'l 1 569'5| | Suiaeees 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Avenue..... 513 43 Wrigley, 400 N. Mich. Ave 398 32 
1407 Broadway Realty Corp.....- 512 44 333 N. Michigan Ave 394 34 
United Nations, 405 E. 42nd St.... 505 39 ||Tower, 6 N. Mich. Ave 394 25 
22 East 40th Street........-----++ 503 43 Allerton Hotel, 360 24 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine... 500 ; .||(Drake Towers, 179 E. Lake Shore Dr. 347 32 
N. Y. Telephone, 140 West St...-. 498 33 ‘Builders, 228 N. LaSalle St........ 42 32 
Chase National Bank, 18 Pine St. . 494 38 Merchandise Mart.......-.+++:+- 340 24 
Time & Life, Rockefeller Center.... 490 36 Conrad Hilton Hotel........--..- 340 25 
15 Broad Street.......--- Senter s3 480 40 201 North Wells.......---+s00++- 336 28 : 
Con. Edison, 14th St. & Irving PIl.. 474 34 Morton, 208 W. Washington St.... 332 21 
New Yorker Hotel...-..-.-..-+-- 470 42 Narragansett Apartments.......-- 332 22 { 
McGraw-Hill, 333 West 42d St..... 464 33 London Gurantee and Accident.... 325 21 
Hssex House, Central Park South.. 460 44 Socony-Vacuum., . ow... creer eae 306 27 
425 Park Avenue......--++----+7) 451 35) Daily News, 400 W. Madison St... 302 25 
Metropolitan, Madison Ave.,24thSt 451 31 32 W. Randolph.........0eseeeee 00 29 
100-116 Park Ave.......-- eee 443 34 Cincinnati. Ohio F 
Daily News, 220 East 42d St.....- 439 36 Carew Tower, 441 Vine St........ 574 48 
Chrysler Building Hast...--....-- 432 32 Union Central, 5 West 4th St. ; 495 34 
Carlyle, Madison Ave. & 76th St... 426 40 Terrace Hilton Hotel........- 273 19 
Esso, Rockefeller Center......---- 424 33 Cleveland, Ohio 
RKO, Rockefeller Center.......-- 409 31 ||Terminal Tower esi 708 | By 
Maritime Exchange Bldg ....----- 400 36 Ohio-Bell Telephone. .........++> 360 24 
90 Broad Street. ......-0-22 +20 385 27 ~ Dallas, Texas 
485 Lexington Avenue 377 30. ||Republic Bank........-...+-+-+- 598 36 7 
Mutual Of New York Bldg ......- 376 25 ||Mercantile National Bank........ 551 33 ) 
Tower, 150 ft. makes total....... 26 aise Magnolia Petroleum Bldg........- 439 31 
Hotel McAlpin.......-.-++e+eee: 360 26 Bell Telephone Bldg. .....-..++++ 377 18 
New York Coliseum......---++++5 346 26 Corrigan Bldg... 0... sss eeeereees 327 27 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral.......:-.. SSO state cies) Republic Bank Bldg.........+++. 323 21 
112 West 34th St...... 22. sees 328 27 Tower Petroleum Bldg......---.. 315 23 
300 Park Ave... ee ee eee eee 328 25 Adolphus Hotel.........+++s+-05- 312 25 
99 Park Avenue. .....-----+-++++5 316 26 . & W. Tower Blidg.........-+.: 302 22 
Lever House, 390 Park Ave....... 307 24 Santa Fe Bldg. (1st-unit)......... 300 20 
Hotel Statler, 7th Ave. & 33rd Spf.. 303 21 Rio Grande Life........-.++++-+. 297 19 
Brooklyn Corrigan Tower. ......+.--+sss5 282 iy 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank...... 512 42 Medical Arts... ....00000tt eee nen 281 20 
16 Court Street.......--.- sees 390 37 Fidelity Union Life..........-.-- 275 20 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg...... 350 30 Bell fg Sto aie eloyatostxets eYa)s eee mene 265 
N. Y. Tele. Co., 101 Willoughby St. 348 25 Statler Hilton Hotel.......-.-.«- 219 18 
Court Chambers, 66 Court St..... ‘| 343 30 Baker Hotel. ......----++++++% a 218 19 
St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St....-~ 315 30 Dayton, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. Ulman Bldg., 120 W. 2nd St. . | 276 | 23 
State Office Building.......-....- 388 34 United Brethren Bldg....... 261 21 
Home Savings Bank........----- 250 21 Denver, Colo. 
State Bank of Albany. .........+- 205 17 Daniels & Fisher Tower......-.-- 320 20 
Central Terminal Warehouse...... 184 12 Mile High Center..... 294 23 
National Savings Bank.........-. 169 14 Denver Club Bldg. ... 277 23 
Atlanta, Ga. Mountain States Tele, & 250 17 
Fulton National Bank...........- 295 22 Des Moines, Iowa 
Grady Memorial Hrospitals. sf eres... 295 22 Equitable Bldg., 604 Locust....... 315 19 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg..........-- 246 21 State Capitol...... 0... cere cece 274 
altimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. 
Mathieson, Balto & Light......... 495 33 Penobscot, 637 Griswold«......-- 557 47 
Hearst Tower, 222 B. Balto. St.... 330 16 Guardian, 500 Griswold.......... 482 40 
Emerson Tower, Eutaw & Lombar 290 15 Book Tower, 1227 Wash. Blvd.... 472 35 
Lord Baitimore Hotel......--.-+- 89 19 David Stott, 1150 Griswold....... 436 38 
Consolidated Gas Bldg........ 280 21 Fisher, W. Grand Blvd. & 2d St... 420 28 
Commercial Credit Bldg....... 259 20 Cadillac Tower, 51 Cadillac Sq.... 416 40 
First Natl. Bank......-.+---- 254 21 David Broderick Tower.......--- 358 34 
Boston, Mass i ‘Buhl, 535 Griswold. .....+.+++++ 350 26 
U.S. Custom House, . 496 32 Michigan Bell Telephone......--- 340 19 
John Hancock Bidg...... 495 26 National Bank... .. sess ere eens 319 25 
Federal Bldg. & Post Offic 345 22 Sheraton Cadillac Hotel.........- 310 28 
New England Tel. & Tel.. ae 298 20 City-County Bldg., Woodward Ave 294 20 
U. 8. Machinery Bldg.........--- 298 20 Penobscot Addition. ......-.----- 285 23 
New England Mutual Ins. Co..... 250 10 Dime Bldg., 719 Griswold........! 285 23 


City 


Macca . 
a ye 735 a eannoinlt 3 
Water a & Woodward Ave. 


Henry Ford Hosp. & Clinic....... 
ae ee Bice Pee tte tale. 
lillac Square Bldg............. 


Ford Bldg., 615 Griswoid aaron ole 


Fort Worth, Texas 
ntinental Natl. Bank Bldg...... 
‘ontinental Life Ins. pace We Shenae, 3 
Fair Store, 303 W. 7th 


Hartford, Conn. 
BEPPUELCLS EDS OO. ooo cs esthca cee oe ae 
Hartford Conn. Trust Co......... 
Southern New England Tele. Co.. 
MEE MOO oles cis is win vir he Sale nsinn 
FOGG SUAEION, fava tpn eee ee tens 


Houston, Texas 

(out, 710 Main Sti... 2... es 

Neils Eperson, 802 ie ea aay 
Bank of the Southwest........... 
Texas Natl, Bank, 1303 Main..... 
Sterling, Fannin and Texas....... 
Commerce, 914 Main St.......... 
City Natl. Bk., Main & McKinney.. 
Petroleum, 1312 Texas St......... 
Houston Club, 807 Rusk 


pesenapols: Ind. 
Merchants Bank Bldg............ 
Fletcher Trust, 108 N. PRAM ees ies 
MOAN CLEVE OWE. soci escs bie oo ee ees 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer....,.. 
Independent Life & Accident Co... 


Jersey City, N. J._ 
Medical Center, Tuberculosis...... 
Medical Center, 4 other bldgs..... 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ansas City Light and Power..... 
Fidelity, 911 Walnut St........... 
City Hal 
UES Gy ay 1 0 A ee ea 
Bryant, 11th and Grand Sts......: 
Federal Reserve, 10th & Grand. 
Jackson County Court House...... 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hamilton Natl. Bank 
Hotel Andrew Johnson........... 
VIEW T MENS ie cle es cis eseueale ee sias 
mae Angeles, Calif. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Sterick Bldg nel. 100-ft, sign... . 
Columbian Mutual Life Tower.... 
Bxchange Bullding..:............ 
Miami, Fla. 
Dade Co. Court House........... 
Du Pont Bidg., 169 BE. Flagler..... 
Miami Daily News Bldg.......... 


Rearaukee, Wis. 


okies CLC See ie 
Mileconetn Telephone Co..:....... 
Milwaukee Gas Light............ 
Schroeder Hotel. .:.............. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Froshay Tower, 821 Marquette Ave, 
Municipal Building SRRINGTTRGO RIT ax csi-ore 
North Western Bell Telephone. 
Rand Tower, 527 Marquette Ave. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis Etotel 


Ey x mae h. (Continued) 
Detroit ic Ae anal 


ational 
Liberty. N ea Bank... 


The r of 
City Station ion KWL, 1,572. 
world’s tallest man-made structure 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
City Hail’ Tower. <o-.:s+. 2 e eos 
Incl. 35-ft. statute of Wm. Pe! 


The Drake, 15th “& os ey ear 
Medical Tower, 255 So. 17th...... 


Packard, 15 h & Chestnut...--... 
Enquirer 


Sheraton Hotel, incl. tower-beacon.. 
1500 Walnut Street.............. 
1616 Waluut Street............5.. 


Penn Center Build 
Pittsburgh, < 
Gulf, 7th Ave. and Grant St....-. 
University of Pittsburgh.......... 
525 Wim. Penn Place Bldg........ 
Koppers, 7th Ave. and Grant...... 
Alcoa Bldg., 425 Sixth Ave........ 
Grant, Grant St.nr. 3d Ave....... 
First National Bank, 511 Wood St 
Oliver, 535 Smithfield St.......... 
Bell Telephone, 416 7th Ave 
Frick, 437 Grant St 


Gateway Center B 


St. Louis, Mo. 
CRVE COBRA ns ine once etee asi 


Bid 
Continental Bldg., 3615 Oliv 
Railway Exchange Bldg 


St. Paul, Minn. 
First Natl. Bank Blde> = tires 


U. S. Post Office Bldg rae 
City Hall & Court House. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Transit Tower, 310 S. St. Mary’s. 
Nix Professional Bidg., 414 Navarro 
Alamo National Bldg 


San Francisco. Calif. 
Telephone Bldg., New Herts ea | 
Russ, Montgomery and Bush Sts. 
Shell, Battery & Brush Sts. . 
450 Sutter Street 


iff ao BRE. vAcRea nee 
City Hall 


Savannah, Ga. 
Savannah Bank & Trust Co.. st 
Chatham Apts., Abercorn St.. 
Drayton Arms, Drazton a at Liberty . 


Spo sh. 
Paulsen Medical « Dental Bide 
Old National Bank Bldg. 
Paulsen Bldg., Riverside 

Syracuse, Ney, 
State Tower............ 


Tulsa, Okla. 

National Bank of Tulsa. 5 
EDNgNee = So. Boston-Rb, | 
ashington i 

The Capitol, , . i i's SESS pelea eer | 


Munsey isi Bldg 
Cairo Hotel 
Press Club 


| 
| 


Other buildings height in feet in parentheses) 
are: Akro so = First Natl. Tower Bie ose 


Li te Capitol, 34 
jrmingham, Ala., Comer Bldg., 27 eat 


Tex; il 

Duluth, Minn., Alworth Bldg., 16 (247); ne 
Mich., Michigan Natl. Tower, 25 (390, incl. 45-ft. 
Antenna); Lincoln, Nebr., State Capitol (469, incl. 
32-ft. bronze statue); New Haven, Conn., Hark- 
ness Memorial Quadrangle (257); Providence, R. I., 
_ Industrial Trust Co. Bldg., 26 (420). 

Foreign structures: The Eiffel Tower (984.25); 


Principal Foreign 


Source: National Geographic Society 


—— 


L 
River Outfow KG? || River Outfow [5Gi" River Outflow 
Albany.....|James Bay....| 610)|/Lena,......|Laptev Sea... ./2,645|/Rio Theo- 
Amazon. ...|Atlantic Ocean.|3,900||Loire....... Bay of Biscay.| 650|| dore Roose- 
AIS tess PATA SED. oi56 5] 2h velt, Riv. 
ur......|Tartary Strait. |2,700 ..|Beaufort Sea. .|2,514|| of Doubt... .|Madeira River. 
Athabasca. .|Lk. Athabasca. 65 .-|Amazon River. |2,100||Saguenay....|St. Law. Riv. . 
...e-+.|Chantrey Inlet .|Caribbean Sea.| 950||St. John..... Bay of Fundy. : 
of Arctic Ocean| 605/|M ..|Seine River...| 325||St. Law'nce. .|Gulf of St. Law|1,945 
Brahmapu- .|South China St. Maurice. .|St. Law. Riv...| 325 
EA ae es .-|Bay of Bengal.|1,800 Beate: sake. 2,600||Salween..... Gulf of Marta- 
..|Dnieper River.| 500 Z .) Dan 2. cone 1,750 
Wisla River... Sao Francisco|Atlantic Ocean.|1,800 
Hudson Bay... Rote ate Saskatchewan|Lake Winnipeg|1,205 
Atlantic Ocean.|2,718)|Negro...... Amazon...... 1,400||Seine..... ...|English Chan..| 482 
Black Sea..... 1,725||Nelson..... Hudson Bay *600||Shannon....,|Atlantic Ocean.| 250 
Murray River. |1,160||Niger. . Gulf of Guinea. |2,600||Si........... So. China Sea. . |1,650 
Black Sea..... ,420]|Nile........ Mediterranean.|4,145||Sungari...... Amur River. ..|1,150 
Black Sea..... THOD....+eee Gulf of Ob... [Aral Sea 1 
.|Sea of Azov...|1,220||Oder Baltic Sea. Atlantic Ocean. 
Danube River 50||Orange..... Atlantic Ocean. orth S 
Orinoco -|Atlantic Ocean. yrrhenian Sea! 
White Sea. 7 800||Ottawa..... St. Law. Riv...|. Euphrates 
North Sea. 700||Paraguay...|Parana River.. ‘Danube Rive! 
Persian Gulf...|1,700||Parana..... ‘Para River. 
Fraser.....- Strait of : Caspian Sea. . . 

GEOre diiisae | OODl spin ne ae . |Rio de la Plata. |1,000 
Gambia.....|Atlantic Ocean. .|Gulf of Mexico} 690 
Ganges..... Bay of Bengal. .|Caspian Sea. . .|2,290 
Garonne....|Bay of Biscay. North Sea..... 500 
Hamilton. ..|Atiantic...... Red Riverof| . | ___||Wisla....... Bay of Danzig.| 630 
Hwang, the North .|Lake Winnipeg| 545/|Yangtze..... East China Sea/3,100 

Yellow. ...|Yellow. Sea... .|2,700 3 g20||Yapura...... Amazon River, |1,500 
Rhiue...... North Sea.... 
Indus......|Arabian Sea.../1,900 Rhé Gulf of Lion 500 Yellow, see . 
Irrawaddy. .|Bay of Bengal.|1,250||Bhone....-- On Cee wang 
yish.....j/Ob River..... 1,840]|Rio de la Yenisei...... Kara Sea. .... 12,360 
Jordan.....|Dead Sea..... 200|| Plata...... Atlantic Ocean. 200||'¥ukon (fairer Bering Sea. .. .|1,979 
Kootenay... |Columbia Riv.| 400!'Rio Grande. Gulf of Mexico.!1,885||Zambezi..... Indian Ocean. .|1,600 


The Rio de la Plata is the estuary formed by the 
The source of the St. Lawrence River 1s in the 
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OTHER TALL BUILDINGS AND FOREIGN STRUCTURES 


Pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt (450); and St, Peter’s 
in Vatican City (448). 
Ulm Cathedral (529), and the 


ille, Spain. (400); Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, Belgium (397); Torazzo of Cremona, Italy 
(397): Freiburg Cathedral, Germany (385); St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London (365), and the St. 
Patrick’s R. C. Cathedral (340), and St. Paul’s 
Church of England Cathedral (300), both in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


Rivers 


Parana and Uruguay Rivers. 
State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viewed 


as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of the St. Louis 


River which feeds into Lake Superior. 
Area (sq. miles) 


Mississippi-Missouri (1,243,700); La Plata (1,198,000); Yenisei (1,042,000); Ob (934,000); Lena tee 000 
Amur (709,000); Mackenzie-Peace (699,400); Yangtze (689,000); St. Lawrence (565,200); Volga 


The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. 
of great river basins—Amazon (2,053,318); Congo (1,339,923); Nile (1,119,652); 


000); 
531,000); 


Hwang (460,000); Danube (320,300); Colorado (246,000); Rio Grande (171,890). 


The Great Lakes 


Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 


Superior | Michigan| Huron Erie Ontario 
3 i 
Length in miles.....-...-. 350 307 206 241 193 
Breadth In’ milless,.... d= 2: 160 118 183 57 53 
Deepest soundings in feet. 1,302 923 750 210 778 
Area (sq. miles) water surface—U. 20,710 22,400 9,110 4,990 3,550 
Canada: ....-.- EU LOS aie. pererenehes 13,900 4,940 3,970 
Total Area (sa. miles) U. S. and Canada.. 31,820 22,400 23,010 930 7,520 
_ niles) entire drainage basin—U.8.....| 37,440 67,860 25,310 22,750 18,830 
Bice Sette, tee) — Canada..| 42,560 |......... 47,310 ,740 5,97 
Total Area (sq miles) U. S. and Canada... 80,000 67,860 72,620 32,490 34,800 
Mean purtace as mean tide at New York in feet Cae THT pene 872.35, reat 
Latitude, North... o. 0... eee ce ewer eee ens 49° 90 46° 06, 46° ie 42° 53, 44° 15 
Longitude, WeSt..... 2.0.5. ses eee eee eee eees { 92° 06” 88° 02’ 8 40 4 y 83° 29" 79° ps 
National boundary line in miles. .........-+++- i None i . “| 
United States shore line inc. islands in miles... ‘| 1,427 1,661 740 490 331 


Figures for mean surface above mean tide at 
New York are the average for 96 years—1860-1955. 
Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1860 of the surface of the Great Lakes 


ready means for the transportation of wheat from 
the Canadian prairies to the East. The distance 


from Duluth, Minn., to eastern outlet on Lake 
Ontario is 1,160 miles. Lake Michigan is the 
largest lake entirely in the United States. 

Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway ‘through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 
level. Its extreme jJength is 26 miles and extreme 
width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 
1814 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 490 square miles of water 
surface 200 are in the United States and 290 in 
Canada. 


BS AE 
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= 
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NATIONAL PARKS 
Acadia, 1919, Maine (30,865)—The group of 
ranite mountaing upon Mount Desert Island, also 
hoodic Point on mainland. F 
Big Bend, 1944, Texas (694,225) on bend of Rio 
Grande. 


Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 


Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,847)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 


Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinet volcano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. 


Everglades, 1947, Southern Florida (1,258,670)— 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses: abundant bird life. 


Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (999,567)— 
Rugged mountain region of great beauty, more 
fhan 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of feet deep. 


Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra) Arizona 
(673,108)—-The greatest example of erosion and 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 


Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(299,326)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 


Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (507,542)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 


Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (176.951)—Interesting vol- 
canic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui 


Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (986)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 


Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (539,339)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 


Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Bastern California 
(453,718)—Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high; park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. 


Lassen Volcanic, 1916. Northern California (104,- 
241)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 teet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 


Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—Series or caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 


Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 


Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other spectacular wildlife. 


Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(241,571)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 


Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (888,558) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.’’ 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 


Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. 


Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorad 
(255,706)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy fanear 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
Tecords of glacial period. 


Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
258)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper. 


Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,473) 


—Outstanding scenic section 
Gone of the Blue Ridge 


Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South D 
ree pee one a ate having several mllse ot 
a umerous ¢ i - 
culiar formations. Buffalo Hei ones ees 


Yellowstone, 1872, Northwester 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Ras 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 


a 


United States—National Parks System; Areas _ 
National Parks and Other Units of the National Park System 


Source: National Park Service. Revised Figures as ofsJune 30, 1956 
The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show area, in acres. 


together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; 

ae streams and waterfalls. Great 

eras. 


Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (757,- 
827)—Mountainous region of unusual beauty: Yo- 
semite and other inspiring gorges; many waterfalls 
of extraordinary height: 3 groves of giant sequoias. 

Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (94,241)— - 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (117)—Tradi- 
tional birthplace cabin of Abraham Lincoln en=- 
in memorial building on site of birthplace. 


Appomattox Court House, Virginia (968). 


Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (70)—Part of the 
und on which the Battle of New Orleans was 
‘ought, Jan. 8, 1815. 


Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,229)—Includes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
the parkway connecting these and other Coloniai 
aed — Colonial Williamsburg, Cape Henry Me- 
morial. 


Cumberland Gap, Ken, Tenn, Va. (20,184)— 
Crossing of the Wilderness Road, used by settlers 
to win-the Northwest Territory and to reach the 
Mississippi River. 
~Independence, Penn. (17)—Scene of adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, meeting place 
of the Continental Congress during the American 
Revolution, and of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787; Federal Capital, 1790 to 1800. 


Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—Sites of 
eeyortaly military encampments during the Revo- 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 

Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,386)—Scene of the 
American victory over the British General Bur- 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution and 
recognized as one of the decisive battles of world 
history. 

NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga (8,189), Ga.- 
Tenn. Fort Donelson (103), Dover, Tenn. Fred- 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields 
Memorial (2,467), Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg 
(2,712), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse (149), 
Greensboro, N. C. Kings Mountain (4,012), Kings 
Creek, S. C, Moores Creek (42), Currie, N. C. 
Petersburg (1,505), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh (3,707), 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River (324), 
Murfreesboro, Tenn, Vicksburg (1,330), Vicksburg, 


Miss. 
NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 
Antietam (184), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. Cowpens (1), near Gaff- 


ney, S. C. Fort Necessity (2), S. E. of Uniontown, 
Pa. Tupelo (1), Miss. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 
Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,094)— 
Commemorates the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain, 
a major battle of Sherman's flanking movement 


through the heart of the South known as the 
Atlanta Campaign. 


Manassas, Virginia (1,731), Site of 
and Manassas battles. ebche: ce 


Richmond, 1944, Virginia (691)—Scene of 
in defense of Richmond during war peiwaen ate 


States. 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 


Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota (68,4 
—Badlands along Little Missouri River; Ati cal 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. 


NATIONAL SEASHORE RECREATIONAL AREA 


Cape Hatteras, N.C. (24,705)—Sectio f 
Outer Banks, one of the few extensive siredhies 
Cf undorereaes seashore remaining on the Atlantic 


NATIONAL PARKWAYS 


Blue Ridge (56,245) follows Bl - 
tains. Length, 477 miles. Ne *adee.-Moun 


George Washington Memorial (3,247), alon 
Maryland and Virginia : E . 
River. Length, 57 Ssiaes: shore (ef Paar emaiee 


Natchez Trace (24,839), follows ol 
between Nashville, Tenn., and Natohoa aes 


Length, 447 miles. 


ié” Tad 


3 7 - 


3 ashington, D. C. 
diy, over wean: 
Fredericksburg (12.00), Fredericksburg, Va. 


ed Grove (8.72), Petersburg, Va. 
Stones River (20.09), M 


Vicksburg (117.85), Vicksburg, Miss. 
Yorktown (2.91), Yorktown, Va. 
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- NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


The Department of the Army has juris 

over 86 other National Cemeteries (3438 ee 

situated in the United States and its poss i 
The Department of the Interior has jurisdiction 

over 10 National Cemeteries (215 acres). 

2d ene an aete Saintes Military Cemeteries 

s the Un ates eteri 

and Memorials on foreign soil. oy Ee 
Arlington National Cemetery, Va., is the na- 

tion’s most important memorial ground. It is de- 

scribed on page 281. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS . 


Name 


= Eee eee 
Ackia Battleground.........- 
Andrew Johnson........---- f 


Bandelier.......--.++-2++-+-> 
Big Hole Battlefield,........- 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison 


Capitol Reef..... 
Capulin Mountain. . 
Casa Grande 
Castillo de San Marcos.....-.- 
Castle cHaton evap vaislers » siete. N. Y 


Chaco Camyon,.......-+-+-+ N. 
Channel Islands.......-.-+-- 
Chiricahua... 1-61. see e eens 
COMOTARG 2 sisi eee 
Craters of the Moon.......-- 
Custer Battlefield. .....-.---- Mont 
Death Valley.........-+++-- 

Devils Postpile.........----- 

Devils Tower.........-++-++- Wyo 


B. MOMro...... csc eee eset ees N. M 
Fort Frederica........--+---+- 

Fort Jefferson.,...+.++-+-++- 

Fort Laramie.........+-- =8 

Fort Matanzos......--- 

Fort McHenry......-- 

Fort Pulaski..... 

Fort Sumter... 
Fort Union.... 
Fort Vancouver 
Fossil Cycad........: 
George Washington Birthplace 
George Washington Carver. . 
Gila Cliff Dwellings.....----- N. 
Glacier Bay......--.-+:-++:: r 


Gran Quivira 


Name 


4||Sunset Crater.........-.++-- 


Timpanogos Cave........-+-- 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES AND MEMORIALS 
(Acres in parentheses) 


Historic Sites 


Adams House, Quincy, Mass. (5). Home of 
Presidents John and John Quincy Adams: 

Fort Raleigh, N. C-~— (18). First attempted 
English settlement. 

Hampton, Md., Georgian mansion, 1783 (45). 

Hopewell Village, Pa. (848). Early jron-making 
industry. ~ ; 

Jefferson Memorial, Mo. (83). Commemorates 


national expansion. i 
Ola Custom House, Philadelphia (.79). Greek 


revival architecture. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Home, Hyde Park, N. Y. 


(94). Includes Library. ‘ 
Salem, Mass. Maritime Memorial (9). 
San Juan, Puerto Rico (40). Ancient Spanish 


fortifications. 
Vanderbilt Mansion, near Hyde Park,. N. Y. 


(212). With arboretum. 
Memorials 


Coronado Memorial, Ariz. 
Spaniards, 16th century. 


(2,745). Route of 


De Soto Memorial, Fla. (24). Commemorates 
16th-century explorer. 

Federal Hall, Nassau and Wall Sts., New York 
City (.45). First seat of U.S. Government. 

Fort Caroline, Fla. (116). Last French settle- 
ment in Florida, 1564, destroyed by Spaniards, 


1565. 

House where President Lincoln died, Washington, 
D. C. (.05). 

Custis-Lee Mansion, Arlington, Va. (3). Ante- 
bellum home of Robert E. Lee. 

Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. (.61). 
Classical monument with statue. 

Lincoln Museum, Washington, D. C. (.18). Ford 
theatre where Lincoln was shot. 

Mount Rushmore, S. D. (1,220). Colossal pro- 
files of 4 Presidents. 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
(1). Classical circular colonnade. 

Washington National Monument, Washington, 
D. C. (.37). Obelisk commemorates first President. 

Wright Brothers, N. C. (name changed from 
Kill Devil Hill to Wright Brothers) (314). Site of 
first motor-propelled airplanes flight. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


N al Parks (38,616), District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. The 
National Capite : pital comprises nearly 784 units in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 


park system of the Nation’s Cap: 


National Recreation ae’ ead 
a Dam (98,500) Washington; ha e ea 
€0399,728) Arizona-Nevada,; Millerton Lake (11,- 
605) California; Shadow Mountain (10,231) Colo- 
rado. ; 
National Historic Sites Not yeeereny be ea 
i Portage (91.20) Ill.; Dorchester eights 
(5.43) Mass.; “Gloria Dei (1.53) Penn.; Grand 
Portage (660) Minn.; Jamestown (22) Virginia; 


McLoughlin House (0.63) Oregon; Saint Paul’s 


ROT AND ABEAS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE BUT 
Re oe NOT WITHIN THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


Church, Bill of Rights Shrine (6.09) Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; San_ Jose Mission (4.13) Texas; 
Touro Synagogue (0.23) R. I.; Virgin Islands (7.55) 
Vv. I; Chimney Reck (83.36) Nebraska; Edison 
Home (13.54) New Jersey. 
OTHER PROJECTS 

Edison Laboratory National Monument (1.51) 
New Jersey. 

Total Federal Land Acres administered by the 
National Park Service, 24,368,819.37. 


" Airplane dith motor. e 
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Invention 


CO SS nee ee 
id machine..... 
aiding machine 


lane, 


trolytic process. . 
Are tube 
Are tube, ‘immersion © 


FOste ose 
Automatic ry. motors. 
Automobile, differ- 
ential gear....... 

Automobile, electric. . 
Automobile, exper. 
Automobile, gasoline, 
Automobile, gasoline. 


Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline, 
Automobile, magneto, 
Automobile, muffler . 
Automobile, self-star, 
Automobile, steam... 


Babbitt metal...... 4 
Bakelite......... glee 
Balloon Angonsc . 
Barometer........ ae 
Bicycle...... ro 


Bicycle, modern . 
Bicycle, Safety...... 
Bifocal 8 


Block sh; pals’ railway 
Bomb, epth.. 

Bomb, depth 

Bottle machin 


Browning gun 
Burner, gas. 
Car coupler. .:.... 
Carburetor, gasoline. . 

Gard time recorder... 
Carding machine.... 
Cash register..... see 


Cement, Portland. . 
Cir ee reaker 

(oll blast)....... 
Clock, pendulum, 
Coaxial cable system, 


Coke oven........ ae 
Collar, paper........ 
Comptometer....... 
Condenser micro- 
phone (telephone)... 
Cotton gin..:....... 
Cream separator, . 
Cultivator, disc... 
OVOOUOU eis <0. ce 
Dental plate, rubber. 
Dial recorder,....... 
Diesel engine 
Dynamite. 
Dynamo, continuous 
MPP TOM Giasid 3. « eca'e 6% 
Dynamo, cont. cur... 
Dynamo, hydrogen 
Cort) (So ai 
Dynamo, electric ma- 
chine modulator. 
Dynamo, high freq... 
Electric battery Lae 
Electric ship power., 
Electromagnet. 
Electron tube multi- 


Electroplating, 
Electroplating, 


Engine, coal-gas.... 
Engine, gasoline..... 
Engine, gas, compound 
Engine, coal-gas 
CSO Coat a eee ee 
Engine, compression 
ignitio n 


Date| 


bis Langley . 
1939|Sikorski. 
1903|Orville and 


Nation 


WHburWright U- a 


1911|Cure ISS... 
1917|Moss. . . 


. 


Rae, LS ee 
..-)|Brench 


1852|Giffard.. 
antos 

1898| Dumont Brazil 
1900/Zeppelin.... an 
1886|Hall........ U. 8. 
1923|Alexanderson |U. 8S. 
1932|” Pudwi U.S 

udwig..../U. 8. 
1920|de la Cievra. . |Spanish 


1904| Westinghouse|U. S. 


Beg note).. 


Backeland. . 
Montgolfier. . 
3 ce : 


Duryea, (on E. 


acMillian. . 


1886|Pope .|U. 
1780|¥r: .|U. 8. 
1867|Hall.. .{U. 8. 
1903|Unge Swedish 
1916|Tait .(U. 8. 
1903;Owens...... U. 8. 
1916|Browning. U.S. 
1855|Bunsen..... German 
1873|Janney...... Ss. 
1876|Daimler..... German 
1894|Cooper...... ies 
1797|Whittemore..|U. S. 
1879|Ritty....... U.S. 
1900 ECON ACER ESS Swiss 
1870|Hyatt....... U. 5. 
1845|Aspdin,..... English 
1925|Hilliard..... 8. 
1657|Huygens. ...|/Dutch 
1929|Affel & Es- 
pensched, .|U.'S. 
1893) Hoffman, 
1854|Hunt.. 
1887\Felt... 


Wente. 


Picinotti.... 
Schuler...., 


Thomson, . 
Volta. .... 


Langmuir, . 
Jacobi- 


1877|Otto 


Gramme.... 


Alexanderson 
Edwards ,. 


Sturgeon.... 


Brugnatelll, . 


Levassor.... 
Eickemeyer,.|U. S 


1883|Daimler..... 


Lacquer, nitrocellu.. . 
Lamp, are 


N ae 


Lens, fused bifocal, 
Lens, fused bifocal. . 
Leydenjar (condenser) 
Lightning = 
Linoleum. 


Locomotive, exper. 
Locomotive, exper. 
Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, exper... 


Locomotive, 
Locomotive, Ist U. 8, 
Loom, power....... 
Loudspeaker,dynamic 
Machine gun........ 
Machine gun, imprvd 
Machine gun(Maxim) 
Magnet, electro... 

Mantle, gas......... 


rac’l.. 


Match, phosphorus. , 
Match; phosphorus... 
Mercerized textiles... 
Meter, induction..... 
Microphone......... 
Microscope compound 
Monitor, warship.... 
Monotype 
M AC,, 


induction: 
, AC, railway.. 
' outboard... Are 
, rotary 


Motarorele, 
Movie machine. “i 
Movie machine,...,. 


Movle projector..... 
Movie—3 dimension, . 
Mower, lawn...,.... 
Mowing machine. ... 
Nitroglycerin,....... 
Nylon synthetic..... 


World ites Creat Inventions, United States and Fos 
Great Inventions and Scientific Discoveries 


Inventor 
1642|Pascal 


Mergenthaler 


Ide Douhet... 
(@) ae 


1812/Fenton et al. |English 
1813 |Hedley......|English 
1814 |Stepbenson. . |English 
1829 Stephenson. .|English 
1830/Cooper, P...|U. 5. 
1785|Cartwright . . | English 
1924 | Rice - Kellogg U.S. 
1861 Gatling fask 
1872 Hotchkiss ; OLS. 
1883|Maxim, H. S. Baath 
1828|\Henry...... U. 
1885 Welsbach. + avauentann 
1858 |Mason U.S. 
1827 ohn, Wie English 
1831 |Sauria.,..... French 
1836 Phillies wah eh U.S. 
1843|Mercer, J... .|English 
1888 |Shallenberger|U. 3. 
1877 |Berliner..... u. 8. 
1590 \Janssen..... Dutch 
1861 | Ericsson. .... Bes 
1887\Lanston.....|U. 8. 
1892/Tesla, ... U.S. 
-| 1888 Tesla . Bi tree u- 8. 
ungk....... 8. 
1910 | Ryinrude U.S. 


1930 


Carothers..., 


Re Ee ee a ee -_— | 
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Invention — ate| Inventor |Nation | Invention Date| Inventor | ation 
Nylon..... ....e.++| 1937/Du Pont lab.|U. 8S. Sleeping-car........ .| 1858|Pullman.....,U.5 
cracking process..| 1891|Dewar..... |t.s Folding upper berth, 1864; diner, 1868; chair car, 
Oi cracking tnaee:| 1994 lGavaioy, <°:fieumtan ||, 187 ventiole. 1897 Ngee 
I 5 i ...-|italian oap, lwater..... G 
Oleomargarine.......| 1868 e-Mouries| French Soda, from salt...... Frentigt 


1863|Solvay ......|Belgian 


Qphthalmoscope.....| 1851|Helmholtz...)/German Soda, with ammonia. . 
‘ 1859| Kirchoff- 


er), for ma! ..+| 1809) Dickinson. ..|U.S. .|German 
Paper machine (the Spectroscope (mass)..|.....|Alstom.....- English 
ourdrinier).....- .| 1799|Robert......|French Spectroscope (mass).. U.S. 
Paper. from wood Spinning jenny...... 
pulp.sulfate process} 1884 Dahl.....:... +..|Germ: Steamboat, exp’mtl. . French 
Paper. sulfite process.| 1867|Tilghman.... U Ss. Steamboat, exp’mtl.. U.S. 
Pen, fountain........| 1884)Waterman... U.S. Steamboat, exp’mtl.. U. 8. 
Pen, fountain 1885|Wirt....... ju. 8. Steamboat, exp’mtl.. Scot. 
~ Pen, steel..... ***| 1780|Harrison....|English ||Steamboat, exp’mtl.. .|U. 8. 
Pendulum.........-. 1581/Galileo...... Italian Steamboat, exp’mtl.. U.S. 
e Phonograph ........| 1877|Edison......|U. Ss. Steamboat, practical. Scot. 
“ Photo, color........- 1891|Lippman....|French Steamboat, practical. U.S. 
- Photo, color.......-- 1892\Ives......-. U.S. Steam car......+> On ans French 
‘ Photo, color, con- Steam turbine....... Parsons. ...- English 
trolled penetration.| 1928) Godowsky.|U. 
“ Photo, 3-color screen..| 1904|/Lumiere, L. .|French 
> oto film, celluloid..| 1887|Goodwin.... St 
ty Photo film, trans- Eastman- s 
me ) parent... +--+.» 1888) Good U.S. 


Steel, electric....... 


Steel, mangamese..... 
- Steel, stainless. ..,-.. 
oy Stereoscope.......-+ 
? Stethoscope........- 
9 Stethoscope, binaural. 
Submarine.......... 
. Submarine, even Keel. 
- Pin, safety.......-+- 1849\|Hunt......- U.S. Submarine, torpedo.. 
Pistol (revolver)..... 1835|Colt......:- U.S. Tank, military...... 
| Plow, cast iron...... 1797|Newbold....|U. 8. Telegraph, duplex... . Gi Sec A 
Plow, disc. ......+++ 1896|Hardy......jU. 8. Telegraph,electromag.| 1836 Wheatstone. . |English 
aa Plow, standard...... 1819|Wood......- U.S. Telegraph, magnetic..| 1832|/Morse.....-. U.S. 
: Powder, smokeless. ..| 1863|Schultze..... German ||Telegraph,quadruplex| 1874 Edison......|U. 5. 
/ Powder, smokeless. . 1884/Vielle......- French Telegraph, less, 
- Printing, color....-.- 1457|J. ye high frequency F Italian 


a Printing press, rotary| 1846/Hoe.. .. 
p. Printing press, web..| 1865|Bullock. 
Propeller, screw.....| 1804 Stevens. 4 
Propeller, screw.....| 1827 Ressel. . .|Czech Telephone, filter..... 
Propeller, screw....-| 1831 sauvage ..|French 'Felephone, radio..... 
Propeller, screw....- 1837|Ericsson..... Swedish 


1876|Bell......+- 


: U.S. Telephone........+: 
1912|De Forest... 


U.S. Télephone amplifier. . 


Punch card account’g.| 1884/Hollerith....|0 Telephone, radio..... 
Radar.......s+++e++| 1922|Taylor and Telephone, radio, 1. d. 
- Young..../U0.8 Telephone, recording . 
i Radio amplifier......| 1907|De Forest. ..|U. 8. Telephone, wireless.. . 
ff Radio beacon......- 1928|Donovan....}U. 8. Telescope....--.++++ 
# Radio broadcaster. ..| 1902|Stubblefield..|U. 8. Telescope........+-: 
‘ Radio crystal oscillat.| 1918|Nicolson....- U.S. Telescope, Astron 
- Radiometer......---|..+++ Crookes....- English ||Teletype....... 
FS Radio receiver cas- 
Se e tuning....... 1913|Alexanderson|U. S. Television........+. 1926|Baird 
an Radio receiver, heter- Television, iconoscope| 1934/V. zZworykin. |U. 8. 
OdYNE. ......-5-2% 1913|Fessenden...|U. 8. Television.......«.. 1934|P. Farnsworth|U. 8. 
Radio transmitter Television. telecrome | 1944|Baird....... Scottish 
- triode modulation..| 1914 Alexanderson .|U. 8. Thermometer...... .| 1593|Galileo...... Italian 
. Radio tube-diode....| 1905|Fleming English ||Thermometer....... 1710|Reaumur....|French 
Radio tube oscillator.| 1915)De Forest. ..|U. 8. Thermometer, mere..| 1714 Fahrenheit... |German 
Radio tube triode... .| 1907|De Forest. ..|U. 8. Time recorder.....-+ Gh Soc = U. 8. 
Radio, wireless signal| 1896 Marconi..... Italian Time, self-regulator...| 1918)Bryce......- U.S 
Radio, magnetic Tire, bicyele.......-| 1889|Dunlop,.... Trish 
detector. ..... ¢...| 1902|)Marconl..... Italian Tire, double-tube.... English 
Radio, horizontal Tire, pneumatic..... Trish 
direction os :..{| 1905|Marconl..... Italian Tool, pneumatic..... English 
Radio FM 2-path....| 1929|Armstrong... Smee TOrpedo siete. viscera English 
Radio FM phase shift|*1930 Armstrong...|U. 8. ‘Torpedo, dirigible.... . |Fnglish 
6 Radio FM wide band. 1932|Armstrong...|U. 8. Torpedo, marine.... .|U. 8. 
, Radio FM multiplex. | 1934 Armstrong...|U. 5. Torpedo, radio...... .|U. 8. 
Radio FM pre-em- Torpedo, remote cont.|....- Reo LePs5 
phasis. .....-+--..5 1936|Armstrong.. .|U. S. Torpedo, self-propell.| 1868 Whitehead... . | English 
Radio FM improved Torpedo, self-propell..}..... Maxim, H...|U.5. 
multiplex........- 1946|Armstrong...|U. S, Tractor, caterpillar...| 1900|Holt........ U.S. 
Radio HF transmitter] 1903|Poulson..... Danish ||Transformer, A.C....] 1885 Stanley..... U. 8. 
FRAVOD. ee ec cice ee 1883|Swan......- English ||Transformers........ 1930|Clark.....-- U.S. 
Rayon acetate......- 1895|Cross-Bevan. |English Tricycle, internal 
Rayon cuprammonia.| 1890 Duplesses.. ..|French combustion engine.!| 1885)Benz.......- German 
“Rayon (introcellulose)| 1884 Ghardonnet..|French |/Trolley car, electric. .| 1884/Van Depoel 
Rayon De ineoee) Bieveiere 1892|Cross-Bevan. English & Sprague. |U. §. 
Reaper....--+eeeees 1831|Hussey....-- UO. 8: Tungsten (drawn) fila- 
Reaper.....-sesrees 1834| McCormick. . |U. 8. ment lamp........ 1913|Coolidge. . . .|U. 8. 
Record, cylinder..... 1887|Bell-Tainter..|U. S. Tungsten, ductile....} 1912 Coolidge... .|U. 5S. 
ML. Record, disc........ 1896|Berliner....- U.S. Tungsten filament in- Just and 
F Record, wax cylinder.| 1888 Edison.....- U.S. candescent lamp...} 1912} Hanaman..}..... Nee 
Refrigerants, low-boil- Midgely and Turbine, gas........ c U. §. 
ing fluorine comp.. 1930| co-workers.|U. S. ‘Turbine, hydraulic... Francis..... U.8. 
Refrigerator car..... 1868|David.....- U.S. Turbine, steam...... . G. U.S. 
Resin, synthetic..... 1931|Hill.......-> English ||Type, movable. . .|German 
Rubber (neoprene) Carothers & Typewriter.... . |Austrian 
ehloroprene...... .| 1930] Colling....|U. Ss. Typewriter......++- : 
Rubber, vulcanized..| 1839 Goodyear....|U. 8. U.8. 
Saw, band,.... "4. | 1808|Newberry.. . {English Welding, atomic 
Saw, circular......+- 1777\Miller.......|English hydrogen. ...»+.++ 10.8. 
Searchlight, arc.... 4. 1915|Sperry....+- Ss Welding, tube.. ..| 1930|Prilnce...... U $8. 
Sewing machine..... 1330|Thimmonier. |French Welding, electri aie rae IL Oh = 
Sewing machine..... 1846/Howe..... ORE E Wire, barbed........| 1874/Gidden...... U. 8. 
Shoe-sewing machine.| 1860 McKay..... AT. ee Wire, barbed........| 1875)Haish....... ish 
" Shuttle, flying......- 1733|Kay...-.++. English ||X-ray......++-+ ...| 1895|Roentgen.. ..|German 
Silicon carbide...... 1891|)Acheson..... U.S. X-ray tube......-» 1916|Coolidge....!U. 8. 


Automobile. 
Springfield, 


butions to the car and that it did not run until Sept., 

Duryea June 11, 1895. Supplementary paten 
Radar. Principle recognized in 1922 by Dr. 

Aircraft Laboratory, Washington, D. C. The Navy ordered 

U. S. S. New York, 1938. Radar recorded coming of Japa 

hostile mission was suspected. During the 1930s the British, alerted by 


it was 


Charles E. Duryea 
Mass,, Apr. 19, 1892. His brother, J. Frank 


ts were gran’ 
A. Hoyt Taylor and 2 
radar for ships, 1936. 
nese planes at Pearl Har 
the Taylor-Young 
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declared he operated the first successful American 
Duryea, asserts he made essential 
1893. OriginaF patent was granted 
ted to Charles and also to J. Frank Duryea. 
Leo C. Young, U. S. Naval Research 


independently developed radar, which they called radio-location. 


Television. Developed in the 1930s in labora 
Philo Farnsworth, who developed it independently. Authorized by Federal Communications 
telecasting to about 10,000 sets before Pearl Harbor 


sion, July 1, 1941. 


and limited programs to instructions 
(NBC, New York), WCBW (CBS, New 


out at Schenectady in 1943. 


were made available. During the war in 
First coaxial cable, New York to Was 
Telegraph Co., 1945. The image orthicon pick-up tube was developed by RCA din 

J. L. Baird, British inventor, completed his telechrome for color television ta 
States Golsmark made important contributions to color TV. CBS demonstra 
RCA in 1947. The first color broadcast of any duration was a one-hour program 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
ce for giving depth to mo 


over a network including Boston, 

Motion Pictures in Size and Depth, A de 
Waller, had its first public performance as Cinerama in New York Sept. 
multiple cameras and projection apparatus it produced an effect known 
An anamorphic lens, invented in Europe by Henri Chretien, was called 


showing, The Robe, 


There were five months of 
commercial TV from Empire State Bldg., New York, 1941. The war stopped manufacture 
to air wardens and military services. First stations 
York) and Dumont. A daily newspaper was televised and acted 
allotted frequencies June 27, 1945, and war-time improvements 
fra-red tubes, 2 in. diameter, were used with an eyepiece. 
hhington via Philadelphia, completed by American Telephone & 


The FCC 


Vision, VistaVislon, and Todd-AO. 
Discoveries in Chemistry-and Physics 


tories, principal patents going to 


“ 


automobile in 
c 


First to use 


, but no 
its, 


Vladimir Zworykin and 
Commis 


. Pirst 
of equipment 
were WNBT, 


1946. 

1944. In the United 
ted a color system in 1946. 
by CBS June 25, 1951, 


and Washington. 
tion pictures, invented by Fred 


30, 1952. By using 


as 3-dimensional (3-D). 


Cinemascope and had its first 
(20th Century-Fox) Sept. 16, 1953. A number of other peccanes to wi 
screen without using more than one projector increased visibility 


den the 


and were known as Natural 


Product Date| Discoverer | Nation Product * |Date| Discoverer | Nation 
/N CUS S Bet eer 1949| Armour & C6.|U. 8. Fnsutin +2. eee oh ing, Bes 
Analine dye......... 1856|Perkin...... Bnglish i}! st pees ee P eaactona canna 
Antitoxin SS Seeenicaeie 1894 Kooh German Igoniazid: .......5.. 1952|Hoffman-La- : 
1) Aye) (Senne) Ceenere ne 8: 
Arn henamine land zaies acraian Rech Donage 7|Ge Ss 
nals Bee esser erman ethanol... 1 bag 
Atomic theory. ‘| 1803|Dalton. English ||Neomycin. . . i949 Waneuen & Reo 
ee ening theory 1919 puthertord. : eoalich < Lechevalier|U. S 
pat eae Rietayal yi] eaatakas> etzsch, etal|Germarm eutron............|°1932/Cha 1 
Aureomycin......... 1948|Duggar..... 8. Nitric acid... 2.2.12: 1648 Ginuteace ait ernie 
PROTA VES ett clalece ty isieis {ie 9.0.05 Mietzsch, Nitric oxide......... 1772)|Priestley. . . .|English 
seni caxt ee aa aoe Penicillin, |+.,.%: dnctere eh shes Fleming|English 
arises ett | AOS | FISHEL. :.:35010 orey~ 
BUG acd oia.s sie 59.0 3 1920 Calmette, eat Polio vaceine........ 1953 Salk, Jonas E, oe 
Baas otargol¢., 2s eee t 1882|Neisser...... r 
C00) 0 Ne Oe 1936 og. Cee: Se pS et reg von eae poe: mel einer ounan 
eee etivity....... ecquerel.... 
pe pening mewcet: ..»| 1798)/Tennant.....|/English ||/Radioactivity counter| 1908 Ruthoctoud oo 
xture....| 1885|Millardet. ...|French Geiger. .’. .|English 
Bromine from sea,...| 1924 piyales = er Sate Nibia''s site fatetate 1898|Curie, Pierre. |French 
RATER Paget hate tow 1898/|Curie, Marie. | Polis 
Ph a peruite Anes Aone ates wig oie eit 8 Relativity theory....| 1905|Einstein..... Gum 
oxides....... 25/F eee Pek Balvarean (606) Soest 1910|Ehrlich. :;. German 
Streptomycin........ 194 ak 
pa al synthetic 1896|Haller. French Sulfanilamide theory,.| 1908 mote Geran 
y ne... 1810|Davy... English |/Sulfanilamide..... Domagh.... .|German 
c pjorotorm.. 1847 Sim SON Scottish Sulfadiazine... 11.11. Roblin... ,: ae 
Yhloromycetin,......]..... urkholder, .|U. 8. Phelps| Engli 
Conteben 1950 Belmisch, Sulfarhincole, e eontadeet ia 
etzsch, 4 
Domagh.. .|Germai : 
Cortisone........... 1936|Kendall... | | US. ||Sulturle seid, lead... 
Cortisone, synthesis..| 1946|Sarett....... U.8. Terramycin. : 
CUT Cages na 1905|Caro, Frank.|German ||Tuberculin,......... 
Cyclotron 5 Ae 1929 Lawrence, Ben (ORS Uranium fission” 
WARE ech eidler’...... 
(Not applied as insecticide until 1939) gale epi: Seana 
Deuterium (heavy Urey, Brizk- 
hydrogen)......... 1932 oe 
B urphy.../U. 8. 
Slectric 
Miestron st [etal teomaaa, 7 (Geman (| hantumassion, atorn- 
Electron diffraction. .| 1936 Thomson, G. English Rey dee ene eg per ei yee 
: avisson....|U. 3. Wl Ona 
Hlectron spectrometer} 1944 ent aear Eli- es Liat moe 1918|John Czech 
uate gl esmS sn oes.) 1918 /Johny. Ly: } 
Bee tec cncrator tae vanGratt de U: S eenatae? SyEtave 1828|Woehler Gi 
Mhermunusthatic ; 5 x , oa ers ssc erman 
42| Long. . ; ees U.S. Vaccine sian a's oe aes 1798|Jenner...... English 
__ Density of Gases and Vapors 
Source: Smith 
= : eonian enysical Tables (Weight in Grams per litre) 
% as 
le Gas Wt. 
X02) 16 CXC 1.173 ||Fluorine 
ee aE OE ee teas Helium. . Nitec Oxide. et ees, 1/339 
Bete Oey 760 ||Hydrogen i Weslo 
pats EDGR Gy Ae Bares De Nitenon era a ae 1'3ey 
Butane-iso.. 1/0121.) 1) 2.673 |{Hydrogen iodide... Nitrosyl chloride... -..... 2.992 
ae 2.673 Hydrogen iodide... Nitrous oxide........,... i 
ae : Farce en ee Clit ae tre aaa 1.964 
Carbon Mloxidetias 1.963 He creecn serge Oxygen}. Da eiaeatioes 1.428 
Carbon monoxide 2 c PnOspRt 
Carbon oxysulfide,.... ||. 272° Iyethnne een Propane... ce Se a 2030 
Morisset & HANG, aang ee Silicon tetrafluoride. | |. |! ; 
Chlorine monoxide. * ee heen chloride. 0... Sulfur dioxide. 7 2888 
Ethane ya eee 1:357. |iMethyl tuoeides: soe CON OM aise 4 eksee tl pee ee 5.858 
tee 1.260 ||Mono methylamine. | |: °: 


we see el —_—-_ 


Weights and Measures—Customary and Metric 585 


GENERAL TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 
Tables of United States Customary Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
12 inches (in.) = 1 foot (ft.) 
3 feet = 


5% yards = 4 yar eS” pole, or perch (1634ft.) 
40 rods ee ne == 220 yards — 660 
8 furlongs =1 age ae fab = 1,760 yards 
3 miles —— oes = 5,280 yards = 15,840 


fee’ 
5,280 feet =1 statute or land mile 
6,076.1033 feet—1 international nautical mile 


AREA MEASURE 
Sauares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 
viated by using ‘‘superior”’ figures. For enareyle, 
#t2 means square foot, and ft? means cubic foot. 


144 square inches = 1 square foot (sq. ne) 
9 square feet = 1 square yard (sa. yd.) = 1,296 
square inches 
3034 square yards = 1 square rod (sq. rd.) = 272 4 
square feet 
1 acre = 4,840 square yards = 
43,560 square feet 
640 acres = 1 square mile (sq. mi.) 
1 mile square = 1 section (of land) 
6 miles square = 1 township = 36 sections = 36 
square miles 


CUBIC, MEASURE 
1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.) = 1 cubic foot (cu. ft.) 


160 square rods 


27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 
GUNTER’S OR SURVEYORS CHAIN 
MEASURE 


= 1 link (li.) 
= 1 chain (ch.) = 4 rods = 66 


feet 
= 1 statute mile (mi.) = 320 rods 
= 5,280 feet 


LIQUID MEASURE 
The word ‘liquid’? or the abbreviation ‘‘lia” 
should be used- when a liquid unit is designated. 
4 gills (gi.) = 1 pint (pt.) (— 28.875 cubic inches) 
2 pints 1 quart (at.) (= 57.75 cubic inches) 
4 quarts = 1 gallon (gal.) (= 231 cubic inches) = 
8 pints = 32 gills 


APOTHECARIES’ FLUID MEASURE 
60 minims (min.) = 1 fluid dram (fi. dr.) (= 0.225 6 
cubic inch) 


7.92 inches (in.)_ 
100 links 


80 chains 


8 fluid drams = 1 fluid ounce (@. oz.) (1.8047 
ui 1 een toe: 9), 28.875 cubi 
16 fluid ounces = nt (pt.) = H cubic 
$ ihehes) = 128 fluid drams 
2 pints =1 quart (at.) (=_ 57.75 cubic 


inches) — 32 fluid ounces = 

Be ergot wal 231 bic 
= 1 gallon _(gal.) GG cul 

inches) = 128 fluid ounces = 

1,024 fluid drams 


4 quarts 


DRY MEASURE 
The word ‘dry’? should be used in combination 


with the name or abbreviation of the dry unit. 


2 pints (pt.) = 1 quart (at.) (= 67.200 6 cubic 
: inches) 


8 quarts =1 peck Pk) (= 537.605 cubie 
inches) = 16 pints 
4 pecks == 1 bushel (bu.) (= 2,150.42 cubie 
inches) = 32. quarts 
AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 
When necessary to. distinguish the avoirdupois 


dram from the apothecaries’ dram, or to distinguish 
the avoirdupois dram or ounce from the fluid dram 


or ounce, or to distinguish the avoirdupois ounce 
or pound from the troy or apothecaries’ ounce oF 
pound, the word ‘‘avoirdupois’ or the abbrevia- 
tion “avdp’’ should be used in combination with 
the name or abbreviation of the avoirdupois unit. 

(The “grain” is the same in avoirdupois, troy, and 
apothecaries’ weight.) 


27 11/32 grains = 1 dram fen 

16 drams = 1 ounce (0z.) = 437 % graisn 

16 ounces = 1 pound (lb.) = 256 drams 
= 7, grains 

100 pounds = lhundredweight (cwt.)* 


112 pounds = 1 gross or long hundred- 
weight* 
20 gross or long 
hundredweights = 1 gross or long ton = 2,240 
pounds* 

“when the terms ‘“‘hundredweight” and ‘‘ton’’ 
are used unmodified, they are commonly understood 
to mean the 100-pound hundredweight and the 
2,000-pound ton, respectively; these units may be 
designated ‘‘net’’ or ‘‘short’’ when necessary to 
distinguish them from the corresponding units in 
gross or long measure. 


TROY WEIGHT 


24 grains = 1 pennyweight (dwt.) 

20 pennyweights = 1 Cores troy (oz. t.) == 480 
grains 

12 ounces troy == 1 pound troy (ib. = 


t.) = 240 
pennyweights = 5,760 grains 
APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT 


20 grains = 1 scruple (g. ap.) 

3 scruples = 1dram apothecaries (dr. ap.) 
= 60 grains 

8 drams apothe- = 1 ounce apothecaries 0Z. ap.) 


caries = 24 scruples = 480 grains 
12 ounces apothe- = 1 pound apothecaries Ib. ap.) 
caries = 96 drams apothecaries = 
288 scruples = 5,760 grains 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 


10 millimeters (mm) 1 centimeter (cm.) 
10 Peon 1 decimeter (dm.) = 100 


millimeters 
10 decimetets 


Hil 


1 meter (m.) = 1,000 milli- 


meters 

1 dekameter (dkm.) 

1 pooner (hm.) = 100 
meters 

1 kilometer (km.) = 1,000 
Meters 

AREA MEASURE 


100 square milli- 
meters (mm?) 
10,000 square centi- 


10 meters 
10 dekameters 
10 hectometers 


1 square centimeter (cm?) 
1 square meter (m?) = 1,- 
000,000 square millimeters 


100 oan ters = 1 are (a) 
100 ae, =: = 1 hectare (ha.) = 10,000 
Sauer, Klometer (km®) = 
= 1 square = 
his 1,000,000 square meters 


VOLUME MEASURE 
= liter (cl. 
10 milliliters (ml.) = 1 centiliter (¢) 409 mini- 


10 centiliters = 1 deciliter 
1 Wer (.) 1,000 milliliters 
iliters = r Dye 
10 litera = 1 dekaliter (ast 
10 dekaliters = 1 hectoliter ge == 100 liters 
10 hectoliters = 1 kiloliter (kl.) = 1,000 liters 


«The liter is defined as the volume occupied, 
under standaré conditions, by a quantity of pure 
water having a mass of 1 kilogram. This yolume is 
very nearly equal to 1,000 cubic centimeters or 1 
cubic decimeter; the actual metric equivalent is, 
1 liter = 1.000 028 cubic decimeters. Thus the mil- 
liliter and the iiter are larger than the cubic 
centimeter and the cubie decimeter, respectively, 
by 28 parts in 1,000,000. 


CUBIC MEASURE 
1,000 cubic milli- = 1 cubic centimeter (cm) 
meters (mm) 
1,000 cubic centi- = 1 cubic decimeter (dm?) = 1,- 
meters 000,000 cubic millimeters 
1,000 cubie deci- = 1 cubic meter (m3) = 1 stere 


meters ,000,000_ cubic centi- 
meters = 1,000,000,000 cubic 
millimeters 
WEIGHT 
10 milligrams (mg.) = 1 centigram (ceg.) 
10 centigrams = 1decigram (dg.) = 100 


milligrams 


10 decigrams = 1 gram (g.) = 1,000 milli- 
grams 
10 grams = 1 dekagram (dkg.) 
10 dekagrams =1 eo (hg.) = 100 
rams 
10 hectograms = 1 kilogram (kg.) = 1,000 


grams 
1,000 kilograms = 1 metric ton (t.) 


a ee, ae 


NOTES—When the name of a unit cee aes 
it is not in eiocer a erent ase 
2, Bonssed on ae ouom and usage’’ rather 


ivalents inyoreey decimals are, prs most instances. 
Eas they are exact, in which cases these 


LENGTHS 


0.1 millimicron (exactly) | 


0.000 1 micron (exactly) 
000 1 millimeter 


seeeeee j 9.000 
1 Angstrom (A.). pase 


0,090 000 004 1n ich 
120 fathoms 
1 cable's length. ......+e.2.5-5-- 


319.4 26 meters 
1 centimeter (cm.)...........0.393 7 pcan eee 


r 66 fee 
; aoe Bees, as,! 20.117 vid meters 
1 chain (engineers) }...-..++--.+++ esa cama 


1 decimeter (dm.)...........3.937 =o erry 


1 deKkameter (GKM.)........00eee eee ee 
6 feet 
Oh tee 
Polaleratrilin ies plasiere 4% 9.005 meter 
aa (fe) ee 10 chains (surveyors) 
ee 
a cessceevcre yards 
ONES ee statute mile 
1.168 meters 


(1 hand]. ..... 
linch (in.).... 
1 kilometer (km.). 
l league (land)... 


oeee 


weeeee 


3 statute miles 
4 828 kilometers 


1 link (li.) (Gunter’s or { 7. 92 inches (exactly) 
SUPVEYOTS).. . wee eee » (0.201 cw 

{1 link (ii. (engineers) ] ............ 4 {0.809 meter 

| ae { 39.37 inches (exactly) 

1 micron (y [the Greek { 9-901 millimeter (exactly) 
letter mu]).....++. (exactly) 


0.001 inch 
Vill, occ cewcccccecccvcanes {005 dan 


1 mile (mi.) (statute or land).. 


exactly) 
meter 


1 mile ira.) (nautical, U. 8.) 6,080. 20 feet 
uly 1, 1,853.248 meters 
(yes ‘< ve a “4 Smee 1,001 int. nautical mi, 


1954 

1 mile tal (nautical, ta 
national) ( pet in 2 meters, exactly 
after July 1, 1954)...... oe 0. ine old U.S. nautical 


mail 
1 millimeter (m)....... xu: 039 37 inch (exactly) 
1 millimicron (my. {the 0.001 micron (exactly) 


English letter m, in 0.000 000 039 37 inch 
combination with ae (exactly) 


noe tether mw) |< -7 018 887 inoh (exactly: 
1 point (typography)... . { 0.351 millimeter y 


6,076,10333 feet 
1.8 


1 h 1 Bios ty 
lrod (rd.), pole, or perch.......... ards 
ee ea. D sg 5.029 meters 
Pyar Cyd.) cove es eececesoevceves 0.914 meter 


AREAS OR SURFACES 


{ 43,560 square feet 
LT ACre. .....cccccesccccess } 4,840 square yards 
119:896 square d 
i square yards 

l are (a). weasessessesecess { O10H6 note 
1 hectare (pa) Pi isicays"® SA cu eos 2.471 acres 
{1 square (building) ]............645 100 square feet 
I square centimeter (cm?).... .0.155 square inch 
1 square decimeter (dm?)...... "15.500 square inche. 
1 square foot (sq. [t.)... dies 034 square centimeters 
1 square inch (sa. in.) . - 6.452 3 Vem hye en 
1 square kilometer (km) ieeeees Gaon cicaeninlia 
{ .196 square yards 


1 square meter Saud Boononnian 10.764 square feet 
259.0) 


I square mile (sq. mi.)............ hectares 
1 square millimeter Prins) Bae szamttate 0.002 square inch 
1 eee mod (sq. rd.), sq. pele; or 

AQUINENOR er cria where cs eee ah 293 square meters 


1 ieninre. vane (sq. yd.). .0.836 square meter 


CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 
1 barrel (bbl.), Hquid............. 31 to 42 gallons* 


*There are a variety of “‘barrels’’, established 
by law or usage. For example, Federal ‘taxes on fer- 
mented liquors are based on a barrel of 31 gal- 
lons; many State laws fix the ‘‘barrel for li aids’ 
as 3115 gallons; one State fixes a 36-gallon barrel 
for cistern measurement; Federal law recognizes a 
40-gallon barrel for ‘‘proof spirits’; by custom, 
42 gallons comprise a barrel of crude oil or petro- 
leum products for statistical purposes, and this 
Seteaient is recognized ‘‘for liquids’’ 

ates 


Pe ee gta coe ak ee 


Weights aa Measures—Tables of 
Tables of Equivalents 


in the U 
bear on oreo authorita' 


rounded 
exact equivalents are so 


by four |, 


the Uni = eet 2 
off to the third decimal place except 
designated 


1 barrel (bbl.), standard, for { 7,056 cubic inches 
tier’ dey commvdities 
2 ranberries 


ara), Sage Beas 13/64. a uarts 
= a Rage hv arate 2.709 bushels, struck 


150.42 cubie inch 
1 bushel (bu.) WU. $9 ee 
(struck 


pes ata 35.238 liters 
747.715 cubic inehes 
[1 bushel, heaped (U. 8) 1.. 4 1378 buses, struck 


*Frequently recognized as 114 bushels, struck 


measure. 
{1 bushel (bu.) (British Im- 1.032 U. S. bushels, 
perial) (struck mea- struck measure 
SUL). Jetty a wl 2,219.360 cubic inch 
1 cord (cd.) (firewood). ............. 8 cubic feet 
1 cubic centimeter (cm%).......... 0.061 cubic in 
1 cubic decimeter ( 2 haar 61. “re cubic inches 
1 cubic foot (cu. ft.)...... | 23. peers decimeters 
0.554 fluid ounce 
1 cubic inch (cu. in.).. 4.433 fluid drams 
16.387 cubic Nosed en 
1 cubic meter (m3).........,.....4.308 cubie yards 
l cubic yard (cu. yd.).......... “76 gubie meter 
ounces 
1 cup, measuring......... viveseee 4 9200 ounoes 


1 dram, Suid (or liquid) (@. dr) { 6°56 cule inch 
es Cap Tae oats OMe io. 


3.697 milliliters 
[1 dram auld (fl. dr.) {9.817 U.S. fluid dram 


British 0.217 cubic inch 
ey 3.552 milliliters 
1 dekaliter-(KL)....esceceeveeeees {1,189 — 
231 aoe c¢ inches 
Eghton (gat): (UW. 33v..033} geen aan 
128 U.S. fluid ounces 
7.42 cubic inches 
{1 gallon a (British 1.201 U. S. gallons 
Imperial) joy... . sees .546 liters 
160 British fluid ounces 
7.219 cubic inches 
DELL cede cs cacineman 4 fluid ounces 
0.118 liter 
1 hectoliter CLD vss esesesessis ss | 2888 bushels. 
1.057 liquid quarts 
1 Mter... ccc ccceccccnccnsese | 0.908 dry quart 
61.025 cubic inches 


(orn ame 


1 minims 
Lo over cubic inch 
1.805 cubic inches 
re 


T milliliter ‘(anli) ces). sass eeleies 


1 ounce, fluid (or 
liquid) (fl. oz.) 
(U..S.) 


573 ee 
-041 British fluid ounces 
{ 0.961 U. S. fluid ounce 
1.734 cubic tnches 


BAN Tass reson { 28.412 milliliters 
TP peCk GK sass cu snlao ean $8800’; 810 liters 
T pint h)Pary. 2... 0s ae 4.b00 cubie ae 
28.875 euble inches 


1 pint (8), Wold... ssevesne do Gai ly) 


liter 
87, 3) cubic inches 
101 liters 


o 969 British quart 
7.75 cubic inches (exactly). 
.946 liter 
mc British quart 


1 quart (qt.), dry (U.S.)..... 


5 

1 quart Saf. liquid 
Caen eat | e 
69.354 cubic inches 
1 quart (qt.) (British q. 1.032 U. 3. 
(1.201 U. Ss. 


1 tablespoon,,........ 


1 teaspoon........ sich { tablespoon* 


wee ween 1\% flui d drams* 

*The equivalent ‘'1 teaspoon = 144 fluid drams’’ 
has been found by the Bureau to correspond more 
closely with the actual capacities of ‘‘measuring’’ 
and silver teaspoons than the equivalent ‘‘1 tea- 
spoon = 1 fluid dram’’ which is given by a num- 
ber of dictionaries. 


WEIGHTS OR MASSES 


l-agssay ton** (AD) Ch caine niente 29.167 grams 


**Used in assaying. The assay ton bears th 
same relation to the milligram that a ton of 2000 


—_ > i 
7 a = 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (Continued ) 


avoirdupois bears to the ounce troy; hence 

Pratl one cera te at ore ives aicectiy the mum 
of ore gives direc e num- 

ber of troy ounces to the net ton. sf tex, 


200 milligrams 
TIGREULGI)Icip\s cls, sve velelniois Wein (0's aos > { 3se eran 
rains 


1 dram, apothecaries’ (dr. ap.)....... { S88 


5 grams 
1 dram, avoirdupois { 27 11/32 (= 27.344) grai 
endo l ae wae i esis 


(dr. avdp.)..... grams 
- gamma, see mi 
PAI. Gc 575 a oas aleie'n SS aA A aa SE 
i grains 
I gram (€.).......-+-++ + | 0.035 ounce, avoirdupois 


1 hundredweight, gross or { 112 pounds 
long*** (gross cwt.)........ | 50.802 kilograms 


***The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial fields. 
These units are the same as the British ‘‘ton’’ and 
‘“hundredweight”’ 


Weights and Measures—Table of Equivalents; Units of Measurement 587 


437.5 grains (exactl. 
1 ounce, avoirdupois ort troy or apo vie 
(oz. avdDp.).....+0. ounce 
28.350 grams 
1 ounce, troy or apothe- (480 
caries’ (oz. t. or 1.097 avoirdupois ounces 
BO SYS fare etc lolelcrerste . | 31.103 grams 
1 pennyweight (dwt.)..........--+se0s 1.555 grams 


pone ‘Ss 
453.592 grams 
4 grains 
0.823 avoirdupois 
poe 
373.242 grams 
1 scruple (3S. AD.)....ceeeeereereeres { 70,55°are 
1.296 grams 
2,240 pounds 
1 ton, gross or long* 1.12 net tons (exactly) 
(gross tn.) ..... | 1.016 metric tons 


*The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in ‘restricted industrial 
fields. These units are the same as the British 


A gral 
1 pound, avoirdupois 1.215 troy or apothecaries’ 
db. avdp.) . di 


1 pound, troy or apothecaries’ 
(ib. t. or Ib. ap.)..... vavece 


1 hundredweight, net or short 100 pounds 
(ewt. or net CWt.).........- { 45.359 kilograms | ‘‘ton”’ and “‘hundredweight”’. ( 2,204.62 pounds 
UikHogram((Re)., | olsscesn eae eae 2.205 pounds | 1 ton, metric (t.)......- ROR < 0.984 gross ton 
1 Biccodren (the Greek savant nad : 5050 net are 
PANNA) Gee. -~a. -000, ram (exact : pounds 
1 milligram (mg.) r 0 oe phe : fan, Tet OF ener. { 0.893 gross ton 
eases Sleeve es ose eine vie B | fi Decne eee wecace | 0.907 metric ton 
Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 
UNITS OF LENGTH 
Units Inches Links Feet Yards Rods | Chains | Miles Cm. Meters 
linch = z 0.126 263|0.083 333]0.027 778|0.005 051/0.001 26310.000 016 2.540 0.025 400 
Pink = 7.92 1 |0.66 0.22 0.04 0.01 0.000 125 20.117 0.201 168 
1 foot = 12 1.515 152 1 10.333 333|/0.060 606/0.015 152}0.000 189 30.480 0.304 801 
ly = 36 4.545 45 3 1 |0.181 818 0.045 455)0.000 568 91.440 0.914 402 
lrod =| 198 25 16.5 5.5 1 |0.25 0.003 125 502.921 5.029 210 
1 chain=| 792 66 22 4 1/0.0125 2011.684| 20.116 84 
1 mile —/63 360 8000 5280 1760 320 80 1|160 934.72 |1609.3472 
ton += 0.3937|0.049 710|0.032 808/0.010 936|0.001 988 0.000 497/0.000 006 1 0.01 
1 meter—= 39°37  |4.970.960/3.280 833/1.093 611/0.198 838 0.049 710 0.000 621 100 1 
UNITS OF AREA ; 
Square Square Square Square Square Square 
Units inches links feet yards rods chains 
1 sq. inch = 1} 0.015 942 3 0.006 944] 0.000 772 0.000 026 0.000 001 594 
1 sq. link —| 62,7264 1] 0.4356 0.0484 0.0016 0.000 1 
1 sq. foot = 144| 2.295 684 0.111 1111 0.003 673 09 | 0.000 229 568 
1 sq. yard => 1296|20.6612 9 0.033 057 85 | 0.002 066 1 
1 sq. rod = 39 204 625|272.25 30.25 1] 0.0625 
1 sq. chain = 627 264 10 000 4356 484 16 1 
1 acre = 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 160 10 
1 sq. mile = 4.014 489°600| 64 000 000] 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 640 
1 sq. cm = 0.154 999'69 | 0.002 471 04 0.001 076| 0.000 119 599] 0.000 003 954) 0.000 000 247 
1 sq. meter = |1549.9969 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0.002 471 04 
1 hectare = 15 499 969 247 1041 107 638.7 11 959.85 1395.367 24.7104 
Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 
= |0.000 000 159-423/0.000 000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 645 163} 0.000 000 065 
1 a ink =]0.000 01 0.000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040 468 73 0.000 004 047 
1 sq. foot =|0.000 622 9568 |0.000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
1 sq. yard *“—|0.000 206 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 1307 0.000 083 613 
1 sa. =|0.006 25 0.000 009 765 625 252.929.5 25.292 95 0.002 529 295 
1 sq. chain ==|072 0.000 156 25 046 873 404.6873 0.040 468 7 
1 acre = 1 0.001 562 5 40 468 726 4046.873 ? 0.404 687 
‘1 sq. mile = 640 25 899 984 703 2.589 998 258.9998 
1 sq. cm —10.000 000 024 710|0.000 000 000 038 610 1 0.0001 0.000 000 01 
1sq. meter === 0.000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 s 0.0001 
1 hectare = 12.247 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 1 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
Units inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters meters 


ee 
1 0,000 578 704|0.000 021 433 
1 0.037 


16.387 162| 0.016 387|0.000 016 387 


leubicinch = 
i = 037 0 28.317.016 28.317 016|0.028 317 016 
1 ane en = 46 636 27 q 764 559.4 764.5594 0.764 559 4 
1 cubic cm = 0 061 023 38| 0.000 035 314|0.000 001 308 1 pent pate 001 
1 cubic dm = 61.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 ae are 0. : 
1 cubic meter 161 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1 000 000 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
Units Minims. | Fluid drams Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 
a Sa ee | —_———<—__—_—— - 
a 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33] 0.000 520 833]0.000 130 208 
i Bd arama = 60 1 0.125 0.031 25 0.007 812 5 
1 fluid ounce = 480 8 < oa Nee 
{ flauia pt = 1928 | 138 16 i : 
i t = 
ate = ee |B Ne Hoon sso 09 
t ga iiiter = 16. 0.270 518] 0,033 814 8 | 0.008 453 69 |0.002 113 42 
1 liter = 16 231.1 270.518 8148 8,453 69 0.034 632 0 
— 265.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 | 0.138 528 2.113 42 


J cubic inch 


| 
q 
7 
i 
4 
j 
4 
{ 


ee Ak Sees) > ee eT a ee. a a a 
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UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) Continued 


- 0.000 
1 minim 10.000 065 104 : 
1 fluid dram 0.003 906 25 ae 
4 ane ounce rigea 25 0.118 
5 10.473 
1 liquid pint = 0.5 : 
1 liquid quart =a : peas 
| gulliiter = 0.001 056 71 0,001 
‘i liter — 1.056 71 0.016 
1 cubic inch = 0.017 316 0 x 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 
D Deka- Cubic 
Units ae | auntie | Pecks | Bushels| Liters liters inches 
— Ei .0625 10.015 625)-0. 598/0.055 060] 33.600 312 5 
eect = 2 es 0.135 0.031 25 | 1-101 197/0-110 120] 67.200 625 
peor l = 64 32 4 1 35.2383 (3.523 83 [2150.42 
1 Hter — 1.816 21 | 0.908 103,0.113 513/0.028 378) 1 0.1 61.02. 
1 dekaliter = 18.1621 9.081 03 {1.135 13 |0.283 78_|10 1 610.251 
1 cubic inch == 0.029 762! 0.014 881:0.001 86010.000 465! 0.016 38710.001 639 if 
UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 
Apothecaries’ Avoirdupois | Apothecaries* | Avoirdupois 
Units Grains Scruples Pennyweights Drams Drams Ounces 
i 2 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002°285 71 
} an = 20 q ea 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 0.045 714 3 
P=) oF 1367 1875 | 1.139 323 P87 7143 | 04557202 | ove 
ae as Se 2-194 286 1 aie 0.137 142 9 
‘ avdp. = 1; : G 7 
ee si 430 3 3 oe 20 17.554 28 8 1.097 142 9 
11b.-ap.ort.—=,5760 288 240 210.651 4 96 13.165 714 
1 lb. avdp. =|7000 350 291.6667 256 116.6667 16 
i mg. = 0.015 432} 0.000 771 618} 0.000 643 015} 0.000 564 383] 0.000 257 206) 0.000 035 274 
1 gram =| 15.432 356] 0.771 618 0.643 014 85 0.564 383 3 _0.257 205 9 0.035 273 96 
1 Kilogram =|15 432.356 1771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 257.205 94 35.273 96 
Apoth. Apoth. or jAvoirdupois 
Units Troy. ances TroyPounds Pounds Milligrams Grams Kilograms 
Te =} 0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611/0.000 142 857 64.798 918] 0.064 798 918} 0.000 064 799 
i San — Ocoat 666 7 {0.003 472 222)0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295 978 4 | 0.001 295 978 
lpennyw't =| 0.05 0.004 166 667|0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 174 0 | 0.001 555 174 
ldramavdp. =] 0.056 966 146|0.004 747 179/0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 845 4 | 0.001 771 845 
1 dram ap. ——4 (105 0.010 416 667|0.008 571 429 3887.9351 3.887 935 1 | 0.003 887 935 
1 oz, avdp. =| 0.911458 3 |0.075 954 861/0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 53 
loz.-ap.ort. =| 1 0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.108 481 0.031 103 48 
1lb.-ap. ort. =|12 1 0.822 857 1 |373-241.77 373 241.77 0.373 241 77 
1 lb. avdp. =]14.583 333 1.215 2778 {1 453 592.4277 453.592 4277 0.453 592 4277 
lmilligram =] 0.000 032 151/0.000 002 679/0.000.002 205 1 0.001 0.000.00 
lgram =] 0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 1000 1 0.001 
1 kilogram = 132.150 742 2.679 228 5 (2.204 622 34111 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun. Short Long Metric 
Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Tons 
1 oz. av = 1 0.0625 0.000 625 0.000 031 25 |0.000 027 902/0.028 349 53 |0.000 028 350 
1 Ib. av I 16 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 429/0.453 592 428/0.000 453 592 
lsh. cwt. =! 1600 100 1 0.05 0.044 642 86 45.359 243)0.045 359 243 
1 sh. tn. =/32 000 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 |0.907 184 86 
1 1. tn, =/35 840 2240 22.4 1.12 1 1016.047 04 |1.016 047 04 
1 kg. =|35.273 957|2.204 622 |0.022 046 223'0.001 102 311}0.000 984 206 1 0.001. = 
ais =135 273.957 12204.622 34122.046 223 11.102 3112 10.984 206.40 |1000 1 


Special Terms Used in Metric System 


Tn the metric system of weights and measures, have been introduced and these are now generally 

“shea neg BE muultiptes SO ines any recognized. 

unit may be arrived at by combining w: e name 

of the unit the prefixes deka, hecto, and kilo, myria, penne 10,000 

meaning, respectively, 10, 100, and 1,000, and deci, ™esa, Meaning 1,000,000 

gent ang aa Pecans, respectively, ae micro, meaning one-millionth 

one-hundreth and one-thousanth. In some o e A special case is found in the term ‘‘micron’’ 

foregoing metric tables some such multiples and (abbrovinted as uw [the Greek letter mu]), a Sained 

subdivisions have not been included for the reason word meaning one-millionth of a meter (equivalent 

that these have little, if any, currency in actual to one-thousandth of a millimeter); a milli-micron 

usage. (abbreviated as mw) is one-thousandth of a micron 
In certain cases, particularly in scientific usage, (equivalent to one-millionth of a millimeter), and 

it becomes convenient to provide for multiples a micromicron (abbreviated asu {t) is one-millionth 

larger than 1,000 and for subdivisions smaller than of a micron (equivalent to one thousandth of a mil- 

one-thousandth, Accordingly, the following prefixes limicron or to 0.000,000,001 millimeter), 


Weight of Water 


Source: National Bureau of Standards 


1 cubic ineh.......... .0360 pound 1 imperial gallon. 721050 pounds 
12 eubic inches.:...... 433 pound 11.2 imperial gallons. ,_ 112.0 pounds 
1 cubic foot. ......... 62.4 pounds 224 imperial gallons . 2240.0 pounds 
Heeecubic foot... ee. 7.48052 U.S. gals, 1 U. 8. gallon... a S38 pounds 
PS cubic feet........5.. 112.0 pounds 13.45 U.S. gallons... + 112.0 pounds 
35.96 cubic feet.......... 2240.0 pounds 269.0 U.S. gallons........ 2240.0 pounds 


a - 
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Foreign Weights and Measures 


Exclusive of the Metric System, which is used by many foreign countries, and f hich 
: Source: National Bureau of Standards, ‘Department of Commerce” meee 


Denomina- American Denomina- 
tions Bugs Used Equivalents tions Where Used ne niedee 
Almude...... Portugal. ....... - |4,423 gal Kwan........|Japan........ + |8.2673 Ib 
Ardeb.......|Egypt......: TI |5’6180 bu Last. 221.11. |Beleium, Holland, ||85.134 bu 
Arratel or RaW ered slg Sroun 07s) MUS MAG gy ctaavare +..|82.56 bu 
EAD aS Sess Portugal +» eee 11.012 Ib Se ceceess |GETMANY..i.... +>) e Metro tons 
2. ree bu 


Barile (wine). .|Malta - {11.2 gat 
Berkovets. ...|U.S:S.R. 361. (RSI Zito. 6 5 
Bongkal...... ins Nicaragua........ 1,742 acres 
Bouw......-. .|Sumatra......... «17,0 Costa Rica......-. 1.727 acres 
Ba, racarare site! DBI eg gine ere oie ore 0. ch Salvador.........|1.727 acres 
Bushel....... MBYItISH wise a)e(s aia's1s:= 1.03205 U: S, bu Bolivia........+../0.50 
Caballeria....|Cuba............. 33,162 acres engal...... ++ ees|82.2-7 Ib 
Caffiso......: Maltal. 4, sc casein 5.40 gal Mil D Liiss.. +. [4,68 miles 
Candy. ...... Dombay i ateecre .--/560Ilb ~~ ||“ (geographic)|Denmark......... 4.6036 miles 
Se eared India (Madras)... .|500 Ib Ni 1.1594 miles 
Cantar (see Kantar) 1.1493 miles 
Malta...........- 175 Ib Ib 
eeeeeece o/s |3-,086 grains .63 acre 
a «eeeee {1.333% ID . | 2.82 Ib 
2.7514 Ib 


: {1.36 Ib ~ | 2.826 Ib 
. | 22.83 inehes 
; | 135.64 Ib 


Ib ‘ eeld sie sieve. ced | LOOP RMD 
4.2631 gal JAVA, ooo le icles .-«| 136.16 lb 
17.5 Ib .|Philippines.....-.| 139.44 Ib 
27.5 Ib Argentina. .......|0.9471 ft 
110.23 Ib + Spain............/0.91416 ft 
113.44 Turkey se eeseees 127-9 inches 
93.7 Ib Russia.........../36.113 Ib 
5.957 bu .|Denmark,,.......| 1.102 Ib 
12.60 in IB YItIBDy pla 0 «scars 1.20094 liq at 
o(CRING 205 5 bso seuss 39.37in.—=1 meter Re ++} 1.03205 dry qt 
| Ure ree neaeiicgr ae BUG e cad otete. wes) 2.451 acres " 8.256 bu 
SB Sera 4.1282 bu Argentina. ..,....| 101.3 Ib 
snake répeel er tae 2,645.5 Ib . | Brazil . | 129.54 Ib 
4.2 acres Castile, Peru * 5 
94.71 yd ess 
. |1.85 acres Mexico 
. |1.82 acres ee 
112% ~=—S—si—ts_s | SScsm..........|Malta...... veeeees [8,26 DU 
2.6997 acres ot SADAN, v<iainiee netentt 0.02451 acre 
49.38 grains <5 TNGIB, ialsin aurorston «6 2 2-35 Ib 
0.22239 acre ee Japan,...........| 11.9303 in 
1.5745 bu Sh Soe ipcaitaeitarine 1,91 ig at 
2.75268 bu Sweden... ses. . {0.937 
. |1,57744 bu Sto Fitish... ss cacmae 14 Ib 
2.57716 bu iS} SEDAN... 0.0» «Avene 1.193 inches 
1.57501 bu China,..... .eeee. | 575,64 ers (troy) 
16 gal T JAPAN... ....00e .. (0.25 acre 
7.776 bu Japan...... ; 2.05 pecks 
3.888 bu Denmark 3.9480 bu 
3.334 bu Denmark 1.36 acr 
1.04 acres France 2204.62 Ib 
Ib 35.58 sq ft 
2.51 liq qt 's’un 4 1.26 inches 
= ib Tunna (wheat) |Sweden .|4.16 bu 
. (264,18 gal Tunnland..... a . | 1.22 acres 
0.9028 Ib WALD taieisiertele: Argentina.-,..... 34.0944 inches 
1.20094 U. S. gal]} “ .......-. Costa Rica; ...... 32.913 inches 
1.0567 gal is SCaiehy eons Salvador.........|32,913 incnes 
: 2.471 acres 6 neces cs «| Guatemala. . ois 32.909 inches 
h. 1.422 acres dee cs steerer: Honduras........ 32.874 inches 
Low, Hungary ..|1.067 acres WO Lutes ee Nicaragua...... . .|33.057 inches 
Kantar EgypD' «. /99.05 Ib ba He ee Chile and Peru... .|32.913 inches 
a Morocco... .. oc. : 112 Ib ee LC CUDA eee 33.386 inches 
es FPUPE OY a cies is 124.45 Ib Near are. 3.0859) MexiC6O.0 46035510 32.992 inches 
vi{ SA DAN Sate tere sis ee a7 5.97 fee Vedror. ss... US.S.R 3.249 gal 
: 255 44 SOPAU = naareyew saree « 1.32 Ib ViGhciacaly eb no Sanity Inccoe . .|0.663 mile 
lafter..... »|AustTia......-.-.. the ye vigks Carahetorers a uae es 1100 a 
eAbesiatacs Germany.........|1.90 y¥ ey.........|Scotland. me 
peed y 5.119 bu Se geciey stredeusts Treland..... 40 bu 


- Electrical Units 
Source: National Bureau of Standards 
The watt is the unit expressing electrical power power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 114 horsepower. 


e product of the volts (pressure) ‘The horsepower represents the power required 
A aes flow). Thus, 2 volts times to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. f 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
‘watt hour or more generally at_a given amount represents the physical property of a conductor 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- sure. 


ae ne 


fits 
| 


bit 
i 


Pra 
Bi 
wie: 


win | 


pint | 


wri! 


eel 
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International Atomic Weights sai thal Discoverers _ 


The Journal of the American Chemical ‘Society 
an average atom of ordinary terrestrial 


pers of the longest-lived of the known forms of elements, usually 


Source: 


Atomic weight is the average of an atom compared to 


oxygen as 16 


‘ Starred values are the mass num 


synthetic, which are radioactive in all forms. 


Chemical element 


a 
Actinium......5.-+e60++ Gon 
inw 


Carbon........++% Desens oe 


yS8D 
Hineteinium 
Erbium. 
BPuropium 
Fermium. 
Fluorine. .......-..eeeeees 
J Sct Oe 


Magnesium 
Manganese. .........+6-05 
Mendelevium 
DUPRE Giaihiss ss oe ceeee 
Molybdenum 
x eagyaniumn 


Niobium (Form, Columbtum) 
Nitrogen 
Osmium 
RP OTL MMT ald ata Salals b cele ya 4 
Palladium, ... 
Phosphorus. 
Platinum... 
Pea. 5 
Polonium. , 

Potassium. . 
Praseodymium. 
Promethium 


Radium 


1490 )0) GU Le S09 Semen 
Ruthenium 
Samarium 
Scandium 
Selenium 
Silicon 


Sulfur... .. 
Tantalum. . 
Technetium 
Tellurium , 
Terbium., 
Thallium . 


Pension (Alternate Wolfram) 


Atomic 
number 


Balard 
Stromeyer 


Seaborg, et al. 
Boisbaudran 
Ghiorso et al. 
——— 
Dem: 

Ghiorsa, ae al. 
Scheele 

Perey 
Marignad 
Boisbaudran 
Winkler 


Coster, Hevesy 


Cavendish 
Reich, Richter 
Courtois 
Tennant 


Ramsay, Travers 
Mosander 


Arfvedson 
Welsbach, Urbain 
Hee Bussy 


ahn 
Ghiorso, et al. 


Hjelm 

Welsbach 

Ramsay, Trave: 
MeMillan and wAbeleén 
Cronstedt 

Hatchett 

Rutherford 

Tennant 

Priestley, Scheele 
Wollaston 

Brandt 

Ulloa 

Renae, et al, 

and Mme, Curie 
— 
Welsbach 
Glendenin ae Marinsky 
Hahn and Meitner 
The Curies, Bemont 


Dorn 

Noddack and Tacke 
Wollaston 

Bunsen, Kirchoff 
Claus 

Boisbaudran 

Nilson 

Berzelius 

Berzelius 


Davy 

Crawford 
Eckeberg 

Perrier and Segre 
Von Reichenstein 
Mosander 
Crookes 


Berzelius 
Cleve 


Gregor 
ad’ Elhujar 
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Atom) 


rom 
ee 2 Travers 
Gadolin 
Klaproth 


Density, Melting and Boiling Point of Chemical Elements 
Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 
Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per cubic foot, multiply by 62.4 
Numbers in paree ers indicate numbers are doubtful: <indicates value is too high; > value is too 
low; + value greater than number given: — smaller than number given. 
Density of the Elements* 


Element 
Physical State £/cm3 
of Aluminum,....,.../Commercial hard drawn....... 2.70 
> Antimony... .|Vacuo-distilled..... eile a Siete 6.618 
s Antimony... » | ATNOPPHOUB 2: capes «is vniste Aad 6.22. 
BFBORG..25 ciecriisctns AGUIG. oo cicje-ets-e ais ajelesiowe ieie'e 1.40 
Arsenic...... i 
: Barium....... MAD os Soo Sle ecg 5:0 o:eigte S viele nh oi 3 
Beryllium... ...-|/SOWG ©. 0. cece cece s coe k 
Bismuth.......... . 
Boron...-...+ 2. 
Bromine..........|Liquid....... 3.1 
Z um i 
Cae S ... cejeie-s oon sets oe et 0 . 
va Carbon .|Diamond. . 
= .|Graphite. . : 
: ri A 
. 6. 
8.89 
8.9326 
4.77 
1,14 
5.93 
5.46 
9.3 
3.3 
15 


ae SP IGMgAtAMLZed: yee. os «nis lstefololaga cre 
i eiatidatepsuessieies Vacuo-distilled.........-.++++ 


Zin 5 
Zirconium rar [ease ey creotecale suelevevs'e, © eleletio“e 
#The density may depend considerably on previous treatment. 


sf 


re 


Root 


‘ - 1255 35.43 | 10.79 1510 38.86 | 11.47 1765 42.01 | 12. 
tate | | i8-es | ee | eo 1108 HS | a ee | ee |e | ee 
\ i020 | 3 10:07 || 1275 | 38:71 | 10:84 || 1530 | 39:12 | 11752 || 1785 | 42/25 | 12713 
PRBS Ce He BGs Ts | RIE | ie | oe | 
deee | feeag | 1-2 | ee | Se | ase He | ae aes | ee | eae 
10,15 1300 ‘ . . : : 
Toso 33 ti 19.18 1305 36.12 | 10.93 1 39.50 | 11.60 1815 42.60 | 12.20 
1060 32.56 | 10.20 1315 36.26 | 10 1570 39.62 | 11.62 1825 42,72 | 12.22 
1 32.63 } 10.21 1320 36.33 97 1575 39.69 | 11.63 1830 42.78 | 12.23 
0 79 | 10.24 1330 36.47 | 11.00 1585 39.81 | 11.66 1840 42.90 | 12.25 
1080 32.86 | 10.26 1335 36.54 | 11.01 1590 39.87 | 11.67 1845 42.95 | 12.26 
1085 32. 10.28 1340 36.61 | 11.02 1595 39.94 | 11,68 1850 43.01 | 12,28 
1090 33,02 | 10.29 1345 36.67 | 11.04 1 40.00 | 11.70 1855 43.07 | 12.29 
1095 33.09 | 10.31 1350 36.74 | 11.05 1605 40.06 | 11.71 1860 43.13 | 12.30 
33,17 | 10.32 1355 36.81 | 11.07 1610 40.12 | 11.72 1865 43.19 | 12.31 
1105 33.24 | 10.34 1360 36 11.08 1615 40.19 | 11.73 1870 43.24 | 12.32 
| 1110 33.32 | 10.35 1365 36.95 | 11.09 1620 40.25 | 11,74 1875 43.30 | 12.33 
l 1115 33.39 | 10.37 1370 37.01 | 11.11 1625 40.31 | 11.76 1880 43.36 | 12.34 
1120 47 | 10.38 1375 37 11.12 1630 40.37 | 11,77 1885 43.42 | 12.35 
1125 33.54 | 10.40 1380 37.15 | 11.13 1635 40.44 | 11.78 1890 43.47 | 12.36 
1130 33.62 | 10.42 1385 37.22 | 11.15 1640 40.50 | 11.79 1895 43. 12.37 
1135 33.69 | 10.43 37.28 | 11.16 1645 | 40.56 | 11.80 1 43.59 | 12. 
mh 1140 33.76 | 10.45 1395 37.35 | 11. 1650 40.62 | 11.82 1905 43.06 | 12.40 
1145 33.84 | 10.46 1400 37.42 | 11.19 1655 40.68 | 11.83 1910 43.70 | 12.41 
1150 33,91 | 10.48 1405 37.48 | 11.20 1660 40.74 | 11.84 1915 43.76 | 12. 
i Mi! 1155 10.49 1410 37.55 | 11.21 1665 40.80 | 11.85 9 43.82 | 12.43 
; 1160 10.51 1415 37.62 | 11.23 1670 40.8 11.86 1925 43.87 | 12. 
aii | 1165 34,13 | 10.52 1420 37.68 | 11.24 1675 40793 | 11.88 1930 43.93 | 12.45 . 
a | 1170 34,21 | 10.54 1425 37.75 | 11.25 1680 11.89 1935 43.99 | 12 
1175 34,28 | 10.55 1430 37.82 | 11.27 1685 41.05 | 11.90 1940 44.05 | 12.47 
1180 34.35 | 10.57 1435 37.88 | 11.28 1690 41.11 | 11.91 5 44.10 | 12.48 | 
1185 34.42 | 10.58 37.95 | 11.29 1695 41.17 | 11.92 1950 44.16 | 12.49 
1190 34,50 | 10.60 1445 38.01 | 11.31 1700 41.23 | 11.93 1955 44. 12.50 
1195 34.57 | 10.61 1450 38.08 | 11.32 1705 41.29 | 11.95 1960 44.27 | 12.51 
1200 34.64 | 10.63 1455 38.14 | 11.33 1710 41.35 | 11.96 965 44.33 | 12 
1205 34.71 | 10.64 1460 38.21 | 11.34 1715 41.41 | 11,97 1970 44.38 | 12.54 
1210 34.79 | 10.66 1465 38.28 | 11.36 1720 41.47 | 11.98 1975 44.44 | 12.55 
1215 34.86 | 10.67 1470 38.34 | 11.37 1725 41,53 | 11.99 1980 44.50 | 12 
1220 34.93 | 10.69 1475 38.41 | 11.38 1730 41.59 | 12.00 1985 44.55 | 12.57 
1225 35.00 | 10.70 1480 38.47 | 11.40 1735 41.65 | 12.02 1990 44.61 | 12 
1235 35.14 | 10.73 1490 38.60 | 11.42 1745 41.77 | 12.04 1995 44.67 | 12.59 
1245 35.28 | 10.76 1500 38.73 | 11.45 1755 41.89 | 12.06 2000 44.72 | 12.60 


Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 


"a 8ths| 1l6ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths| l6ths | 32ds | 64ths 
a ee so ene — |_| —___ |-__ 

i 1 |.015625 23 =|.359375 45 |.703125 
\ 1 2 |.03125 3 6 12 24 |.375 23 46 |.71875 
me | 3 |.046875 25 = |.390625 47 | .734375 

wih | 1 2 4 |.0625 13 26 |.40625 6 12 24 48 |.75 
mM 5 |.078125 27 |.421875 49 |.765625 al 
Hh 3 6 |.09375 ey 14 28 = |.4375 25 50 |.78125 
Mey 7 109375 29 |.453125 51 796875 
" 1 2 4 8 15 30 |.46875 13 26 52 |. 
; 9 |.140625 31 |.484375 53 | .828125 
1 5 10 |.15625 4 8 16 32 «|.5. 27 54 | .84375 
i 11 |.171875 33 |.515625 55 859385 
3 6 12 187 17 34 |.53125 vf 14 28 7. 
il 13 203125 35 |.546875 57 890625 
; 7 14 21875 9 18 36 |.5625 29 58 90625 
‘| ’ 15 234375 37 |.578125 59 921875 
2 4 8 16 |.25 19 38 |.59375 15 30 60 |. 
17 ‘|.265625 39 |.609375 61 |.953125 
9 18 |.28125 5 10 20 40 |.625 31 62. | .96875 
19 |.296875 41 |.640625 63 984375 ws 
5 10 20 |.312 21 42 |.65625 8 16 32 64 
21 |,328125 43 |.671875 
11 22 =|.34375 11 22 44 68 


Factors and Prime Numbers 
Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number. 


_A Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number e 
divisible only by itself and unity. A Composite Number is one that can be resolyed into factors. rari 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


I 59 139 233 337 430 BBT 653 69 
2 61 149 239 347 443 563 659 703 B87 
3 67 151 241 349 449 569 661 787 
b 71 17 251 353 457 B71 673 797 911 
i 73 163 257 359 461 577 677 809 919 
oe oe ee 
17 89 179 271 379 479 59 OL 823 bai 
19 7 181 277 383 487 bor 709 B37 oa7 
101 191 281 389 491 607 19 $39 $85 
29 108 193 283 397 499 737 $30 967 
31 107 197 293 401 50 eit 735 883 ont 
37 109 199 307 409 B08 gi5 i338 8 ovr 
41 113 211 311 419 Bot eat 733 $24 Oa5 
43 127 223 313 421 2 gat 788 383 $53 
47 131 227 317 431 bat 643 ae 363 } 
1 
53 137 229 331 433 547 bat Fei 831 es 


z Roots, Multiplication and Division Tables, Circles 593 
_ Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


Sq. |Cube Sq. |Cube 3 un 
No. | Sq. | Cube | Root |Root|| No. | Sa. | Cube | Root |Root|} No. | Sq. | Cube Rone ee 
1 1.000) 1.000) 1. 6 1225, 42875) 5.916/3.271 4624) 314432] 8. 246/4.081 
2 4 8| 1.414/1.259 36 | 1296 56] 6. 01 69 | 4761] 328509] 8.306)4.1 
3 9 27| 1.732)1.442 37 | 1369] 50653) 6.082|3.332 70 | 4900] 343000) 8.366/4.12 
4 16 64| 2.000)1.587 38 | 1 5 6.164/3 .362 71 | 5041) 357911] 8.426)4.140 
5 25 125) 2. 1.710 39 | 1521) 59319] 6.245/3.391 72 | 5184| 373248] 8.485/4.160 
6 36 216| 2.449]1.817 40 6.324/3.420]| 73 | 5329) 38 8.544/4.179 
7 49 343) 2.645)1.913 41 | 1681} 68921| 6. 3. 74 | 5476) 405224} 8.602)4.198 
8 512| 2.828]2.0! 42 | 1764| 74088] 6.480/3.476 75 5) 421875} 8.660)4.217 
9 81 729) 3. 2.080 43 | 1849) 79. 6.557/3.503 76 | 5776| 438976) 8.717)4.235 
10 100 1 3.162|2.1 44 | 1936) 85184) 6.633/3.530 77 | 5929] 456 8.775| 4.254 
11 121 1331| 3.316)2.224 45 | 2025) 91125) 6.708|3.556 78 | 6084] 474552) 8.831/4.272 
12 1728] 3.464|2.289 46 | 2116) 97 6.782|3.583 79 | 6241] 493039] 8.888/4.290 
13 169 2197| 3.605|2.351 47 | 2209) 103823] 6.855/3.608 80 | 6400] 512 8. 944/4.308 
1 196 2744|-3.741|2.410 48 | 2304] 110592) 6.928)3.634 81 | 6561] 531441] 9.009)4.326 
15 225 3375| 3.873|2.466 49 117649| 7. 3.659 82 | 6724] 551368) 9.055)4.344 
16 56 4096] 4.000)2.519 50 | 2500} 125000) 7.071|3.684 83 | 6889] 571787| 9.110|4.362 
17 289 4913) 4.123]2.571 51 | 2601] 132651) 7.141|3.708 84 | 7056] 592704| 9.165|4.379 
18 324 5832) 4.242)2.620 52 | 2704] 140608] 7.211/3.732 85 | 7225] 614125) 9.219]/4.396 
19 361 6859| 4.358/2.668 53 | 2809] 148877| 7.280|3.756 86 | 7396| 636056] 9.273|4.414 
20 -8| 4.472|2.714 54 | 2916] 157464] 7.348/3.779 87 | 7569] 658503] 9.327|4.431 
21 441 9261] 4.582|2.758 55 | 3025| 166375| 7.416|3.803 88 | 7744| 681472] 9.380)4.448 
22 484| 10648) 4.690/2.8 3136| 175616) 7.483)3.825 89 | 7921] 704969] 9.434/4.464 
23 529| 12167| 4.795)2.843 57 | 3249] 185193) 7.549/3.848 90 | 8100) 72901 9.486/4.481 
576| 13824) 4.899|2.884 58 | 3364| 195112) 7.615|3.870 91 | 8281] 753571] 9.539)4.497 
625] 15625} 5.000)2.924 59 | 3481] 205379] 7.681/3.893 92 | 8464] 778688] 9.591)/4.514 
26 676| 17576| 5.099)/2.962 60 | 3600 6 7.746)3 .914 93 | 8649] 804357) 9.643|4.530 
27 729| 19683) 5.196/3 61 | 3721] 226981) 7.810|3.936 94 | 8836] 830584) 9.695/4.546 
28 784| 21952) 5.291|3.036 62 | 3844! 238328] 7.874/3.957 95 | 9025] 857375) 9.746/4.562 
841} 24389) 5.385/3.072 63 | 3969] 250047) 7.937)3.979 96 | 9216] 884736] 9.798/4.578 
30 00] 27000) 5.477/3.107 64 | 4096] 262144) 8. 4.000 97 | 9409] 912673] 9.848/4.594 
3 961| 29791) 5.567/3.141 65 | 4225) 274625] 8.062)4.020 98 | 9604] 941192] 9.899)4.610 
32 | 1024] 32768) 5.656/3.174 66 | 4356] 287496) 8.124/4.04 801| 970299] 9.949)4.626 
9} 35937) 5.744/3.207 67 at 300763| $.185|4.061|| 100 |10000|1000000|10.000)4.641 
34 | 1156| 39304! 5.83113 .239 


Multiplication and Division Table 
umber in the top line (19) multiplied by a number in the last column on the left (18) produces 
ine pamiber where the. top une and the side line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. 


~A number in the table (342) divided by the number at the top of that column (19) results in the 
muinber (28) at the extreme left; also, a number in the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
extreme left gives the number (i9) at the top of the column, and so on throughout the table. 


a a AAS 191 D0 OL | D2 aa 
1),2)3)4);5)6)7 8) 9 1) 10) 11) 12) 13) 14] 15| 16) 17) 18) 19 | 20| 21 | 22| 23) 24) 25 


1 
4 30| 33] 36] 39] 42) 45 33 51| 54! 57| 60] 63) 66] 69) 72) 75 3 
5} 18] 21) 24) 27 3 

i 8 2 16 20 Py 28| 32| 36| 40] 44| 48] 52] 56] 60] 64] 68] 72] 76) 80) 84) 88) 92) 96/100) 4 
10| 15| 20] 25| 30) 35] 40] 45) 50] 55] 60) 65) 70 75| 80] 85| 90} 95]100]105}110}115)120)125) 5 
73 84] 90] 96]102|108/114/120|126|132)138) 144/150) 6 
A 48 ZO} 27) $41 9d|.e3l 235136] 144|153|160|10a]i76|184|192|200| 8 

64) 72 2 2 
4 18) 24) 36] 45 ba b3 81| 90| 99|108|117|126]135]144|153)162/171/180}189/198)207) 216/225) 9 
10 | 20| 30] 40} 50) 60| 70] 80) 90)100/110 120|130]140]150|160]170]180]190|200|210/220/230) 240/250) 10 


fi | 22| 33 sel eal-77| 881 991110|121/132|143|154]165|176|187|198|209/220}231 |242)253) 264/275) 14 
Tr | ee Se Sel 66 oS Ba 88 198 120|132|144|156|168|180|192|204|216|228|240)252|264/276) 288/300) 12 
13 | 26| 39| 52| 65| 78| 91/104/117|130]143/156/169|182/195 208|221|234|247|260|273|286|299] 312/325) 13 
14 | 28| 42| 56] 70| 84| 98/112|126|140/154/168/182/196/210 224|238|2521266|280|2941308|322| 336] 350) 14 
15-| 30] 45| 60] 75] 90|105/120|135|150)165/180/195)210)/225 240|255|270|285|300|315|330|345| 360/375] 15 


= 


| | | -5|-a0| 06113 |128|144|160|176|192|208|224|240|256|272/288|304)/320)336 352/368) 384) 400) 16 
1 34 5 és 33 102 1191136|153/170|187|204|221|238|255|272|289|306|/323|340/357/374)391| 408/425) 17 
48 | 36| 54| 72| 90]108/126|144|162|180]198]216/234)252/270 288|306|324|342|360/378|/396|414|432|450) 18 

76| 95|114|133|152|171|190|209|228|247|266)/285)304)323/342 361|380|399|418|437|456|475| 19 
20 | 40} 60] 80/100|120|140|160|180)200|220|240|260/280) 300 320|340/360/380|400|420|440/460] 480/500) 20 


2 “63 147|168|189|210|231)252|273/294)/315/336 357|378|399|420|441 462/483) 504/525) 21 
3 4a 8 88 ito 132 154 i768 198|220|/242|264|286/308|330/352/374/396 418)|440|462/484|506 528 550} 22 
23 | 46] 69] 92/115|138]161]184|207/230 253|276|299|322|345|368|/391|414/437|460/483 506/529) 5521575) 23 
24 | 48] 72| 96/120|144/168)192/216/240 264|288|312|336|360|384|408|432|456/480|504 528|552|576|600) 24 
25 | 50| 75|100|125]150/175)200/225)250 275|300/325|350|375|400|425|450|475|500)525 550|575|600|625| 25 


a2i3l4ahsle171819 l10li1!12 13 1415 | 16|17! 18 | 19 | 20 | 23 | 22 | 23 |. 24 | 25 


A 
| 
4 
9 
: 
d 
: 
4 
4 
| 


Areas of Circles 


i ircle multiply the diameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed as 
De re td the | Sea at aA multiply the square of the diameter by .785398 (usually expressed 
3: 71854). To find the cubic contents of a cylinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height or depth, 
hus a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 foot in length contains .1854 cubic feet. To find how many 
ational are contained in a pipe or cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is the number of 
eubic inches in a United States gallon. warts To deez uiltpiioe pees 
i i ircle when the side of the square equais 0.0 } - 

ae Aine Mireles aaa ie aamoter of the circle equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 


Any straight line extending from the center of a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 
CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 


> = *m- -; Ci’m- Diam-j; Ci’m- 

Deer ference 1 SE nr perence Area Peter ference| ATe® eter |ference| Area 
: 15| .-2485||1 3/14159|  .7854]| 2 6.28319| 3.1416 

Pe tlett ts 0007)| 19.3911, 86533|  .2768|| 1 1-16|3.33794| 8866] 2 3-1616.87223) 3.7583 
4-16) -29453| 10060|| 21-32|2.06167| .3382|/1 3-16/3.73067 1:1075|| 2 5-46]7.26493) 4.2009 
3-22] -58004| .0276|| 11-16/2.15984)  .3712)| 1 5-16/4 12334| 1.3530||2 7-16|7.65763| 46664 

, B48) -38702| 10375|| 23-32|2.25802| -4057|/ 1 7-16)4. 51604 1.6230|| 2 9-16|8.05033| 5.1572 
soa “Sesat| consi Beale eka] AE AL asle Mad] b dues | te iee- eer @98 
14-3t F627 0298 4-332 84707 “B40! 1 13-16/5,69414| 2.5802|| 2 15-1619.22843] 6.7771 


\ 
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Latitude and Longitude of United States Cities 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; Geographi¢ positions of large cities 


ti- 
tude 
° , ” ° ‘ ” 


41 05 00 
42 39 O1 


Baltimore, M 
Bangor, Me.... 
Baton uge, La 

Battle Creek, Mich Bia 
Bay City, M ee Bei ane ciat staue 
Beaumont, Tex. 


ass. 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Brockton, M 


Cambridge, Mass... 
Camden, 


Charleston 

Charlotte, N. 
Chattanooga CS a 
paeepane MObramaists. © sck 
Chicago, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Colorado 
Columbia, 
Columbia, S.C 
Columbus, Ga. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Fall River, Mass. 4 
Fargo, N.'D..... 46 52 30 | 96 47 18 
Flint, ‘Mich 43 00 50 33 


Fort ‘Wayne, ‘In , 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Fresno, Calif... ...! 44 12 | 119 47 11 
Gadsden, Ala... 02 5°'5°° 34 00 57 | 86 00 41 
Galveston, Tex 29 18 10 | 94 47 43 


Gulfport, Miss. 
Hamilton, Ohio: 
Harrisburg, Pa, 
Hartford, Conn 
Helena, Mont. . 


46 35 33 | 112 02 24 
Holyoke, Mass. . 42 12 29 72 36 36 
Houston’ LCS ae ae 29 45 26 95 21 37 
Huntington, W. Va 38 25 12 82 26 33 
Indianapolis, Ind 39 46 07 86 09 46 
Iowa City, lowa........; 41 39 


Jackson, Mich 
Jackson, Miss.......1./°: 
Jacksonville, Fla 


City 


Jersey City, N. J.......-.- 
Johnstown, Pa 
Kalam: 


Minneapolis, 

Monte. Ala. 
IMfoling, THis sateeielale ae a 
Montitmers oa 
Montpelier, Ve 
Muncie, Ind. 


Ogden, Utah........0.+0% 
Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Paducah, Ky. 

asadena, Calif. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Pensacola, Fla 


Peovlas Ls 2 2 renteneceas 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Phoenix, a 


Portland, Ore. 

Portsmouth, 
Providence, R. 
Pueblo, Colo,. 


Roce, INE TY wetaes one 
Rockford, Ill... .... 


Schenectady, N.Y 
St. Joseph, Mo... 


Santa Barbara, Calif 
Santa Fe, N. M.. 

Savannah, Sek os 
Scranton, Pa.. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dis. vam 
Somerville, Mass. 


o 


SRARSHLVER Gwe © 


~ 
bet | 
on 


3. 
71 06 07 


"Fe 


’ 1 

Spokane, 47 39 117 38 
Springnelt Mash rs 66 21 #2 38 
Springfield, Mo... : 37 13 03 | 93 17 


Springfield, Ohio. //:/:.:| 39 55 38 | 83 48 29 


Topeka, Kan... ........; 39 03 16 | 95 
rehiton, Neds. <..2. 26s 40 13 14 | 74 
TroyieN Yon sco ice 42 43 45 | 73 


Source: National Geographic Society; sign — 


World Facts—Latitude and Longitude; Altitudes in U. S. 595 
ati- |)  Longi- : ti- 
tude “tude City tude 


Tucson, Ariz. 32 13 15 | 110 58 08 
Tulsa, Okla. 36 09 12 | 95 59 34 
Waee’ Tex, $1 93 12 | 97 08 00 
Walla Walla, Wash 46 04 08 } 118 20 24 
Washington, D. C 38 7 00 33 
Waterbury, Conn 41 13 73 02 31 

aterloo, Iowa.......... 42 29 40 20 20 
Wheeling, W. Va....>..:. 40 04 03 80 43 20 
Wichita, Kans... 05. Sees 37 41 30 97 20 16 
Wichita Falls, Tex....... -| 33 54 34 98 29 28 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa......... 41 14 32 75 53 17 
Wilmington, Del. .:../..: 39 44-46 | 75 32 51 
Winston-Salem, N. CG... :: 36 05 52 | 80 14 42 
Worcester, Mass......... 42 15 37 71 48 17 
Monitors) IN, it. vac soa 40 55 55 73 53 54 
PRYOR pe Be. marsacate sheneccnarehene 39 57 35 76 43 36 
Youngstown, Ohio........ 41 05 57 80 39 02 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 


means below sea level; elevations are in feet 


Highest Point Lowest Point 
State Eleva-— Eleva- 
Name County tion Name County tion 
Alabama........ Cheaha Mountain... |Clay-Talladega...| _2,407|Gulf of Mexico.|........... |Sea level 
Alaska 3... oo. Mount MEER Ney ce) 5 clr 5+ oie esata 20,320) Pacific Ocean. .|........... Sea level 
AIRZORA Go este. sever ‘Humphreys Peak....|Coconino........ 12,670| Colorado R.... 100 
ean J \Blue Mountain...... Polk-Scott....... 2,830) | 

BESSS | |Magazine Mountain. |Logan........... 2'830| ; Ouachita R.. 5B 
Mount Whitney..... Inyo-Tulare..... 14,495) Déath Valley. . — 282. 
Cerro Galera.,...... ‘Balboa District...) _1,205|Carib. Sea.....).......5.-. Sea level 
Mount Elbert....... THAR. 3: Sale winds oie Arkansas R.... 3,350 
Mount Frissell..... - Litchfield 0} L.." T.-S0und ..ihiet = eee Sea level 
Centerville,........ (New Castle. . Atlantic Ocean. Sea level 
Tenleytown......... N. W. part. . Potomac’R «2.18505 Se _, (Sea level 
West boundary...... Walton...... Atlantic Ocean.| . . Sea level 
Brasstown Bald. . |Towns-Union . Atlantic Ocean. Sea level 
Mount Lamlam.....|........ Pacific Ocean. . . [Sea level 
Mauna Kea... Hawali Pacific Ocean. .|.... . [Sea level 
Borah Peak... . Custer . Snake R.......|Nez Perce... 720 
Charles Mound -|Jo Daviess Mississippi R. .| Alexander.. . 279 
Greensfork Township. |Randolph Ohio Rooks ee Vanderberg . 320 
North boundary..... Osceola.......--. 1,675] Mississippi R..}Lee....-... 480 
West boundary...... Wallace. .......- , Verdigris R....| Montgomery 700 
Big Black Mountain. |Harlan.......... Mississippi R. .|Fulton...... 257 
.|Driskill Mountain... |Bienville 5| New Orleans...|Orleans..... =5 
Mount Katahdin... .|Piscataquis...... 5,268] Atlantic Oceam.|........... Sea level 
Backbone Mountain. |Garrett.........+.| 3,360) Atlantic Ocean,|..........- Sea level 
‘\Mount Greylock... .|Berkshire........| 3,491) Atlantic Ocean.|........... Sea, level 
Arvon Hills......... SOV AR ee aad os 1,980! Lake: Erie... sid 2 cee 573 
Misquah Hills....... OOK a rater Ae ac 2,230] Lake Superior..|..........:; 602 
Woodall Mountain... |Tishomingo...... 806] Gulf of Mexico.}....... ... Sea level 
Taum Sauk Mt..... Tron. ....+. 200s 1,772|St. Francis R..|Dunklin..., 230 
Montana........ Granite Peak. ..:...|Park..........-- 12,850) Kootenai R....|Lincoln.,... 1,800 
Nebraska........ S.W. part of county. |Banner.......... 5,340/S.E. cor. State .| Richardson. . 840 
Nevada......... Boundary Peak..... Esmeralda....... 13,145} Colorado R....|Clark....... 470 
New Hampshire..|Mt. Washington..... DOR. hastesh eels 6,288] Atlantic Ocean.|..... . |Sea level 
New Jersey...... High Point......- <<. |SUSSEX*". . - - .| 1,801) Atlantic Ocean.|.... . (Sea level 

New Mexico..... Wheeler Peak....-- > /Taods;... 13,160} Red Bluff Rex .|Edd : 5 
New York....... Mount. Marcy.....~. |Essex.. . 5,344! Atlantic Ocean.|... . [Sea level 
North Carolina. ..|Mount Mitchell..... Yancey . 6,684] Atlantic Ocean.|..... . |Sea level 
North Dakota.../|Black Butte........ Slope... 3,468} Red River..... Pembina.... 750 
AS 0 eae y|Campbell Hill... .|Logan.... tees 1,550)Ohio R........|Hamilton... 433 
Oklahoma....... Black Mesa. s\CGimarron .....4..- <3) 4,978) Red Be. nae MeCurtain. . 300 
OQMemOR +. oc pr Mount Hood .|Clackamas-H.R..| 11,245] Pacific Ocean. .|.........-+ Sea level 
Pennsylvania. ...|Mt. Davis.... .|Somerset.......- 3,213] Delaware R....|..c0..es000n Sea level 
Puerto Rico..... Cerro de Punta..... |Jayuya....-...5, 4,390] Atlantic Ocean.|........-.6, Sea level 
Rhode Island . Jerimoth Hill....... Providence...... 812] Atlantic Ocean.|.........+. Sea level 
Samoa....... Lata Peak......--.- Tau Island..,...} 3,056) Pacific Ocean. .|.~.....-.+5 Sea level 
South Carolin Sassafras Mountain..|Pickens.......-- 3,560] Atlantic Ocean.|.......- ‘|, Sea level 
South Dakota rrarney Peak........ Pennington...... 7,242 Bis Stone Lake.| Roberts. .... 962 
Tennessee... Clingmans Dome... .|Sevier..........- 642) Mississippi R. ./Shelby...... 182 
Texas.... Guadalupe Peak.....|Culberson....... 8,751] Gulf of Mexico.|..........: Sea level 
Utah... . Kings Peak........- Duchesne........ 13,498] Beaverdam Cr..| Washington . 2,000 
Vermont Mount Mansfield..../Lamoille........ 4,393) Lake Champl'n.|Franklin,... 95 
WAP PIWIA schon. 5 os Mount Rogers.....- Grayson-Smyth..| 5,720) Atlantic Ocean.|........... Sea level 
Virgin Islands....|Crown Mt......-..- Is. St. Thomas... 1,550) Atlantic Ocean.)| .-.... 0. sa Sea level 
Washington..>... Mount Rainier...... Pierce... = sits 14,408] Pacific Ocean..}.......-++: Sea level 
West Virginia....|Spruce Knob........ Pendleton....... 4,860) Potomac R.. . .| Jefferson... 240 
Wisconsin....... Sugarbush Hill...... TBIGEOSE,. nc sean one 1,951) Lake Michigan |........... 581 
Wyoming........|Gannett Peake cts Fremont.........| 13,785|B. Fourche R...(|Crook...... 3,100 


*Highest and lowest points in the United States 


Comptroller General 


The Comptroller General, as head of the General 
Accounting Office (created June 10, 1921), is 
charged by law with the settlement and adjust- 
ment, independently of the executive departments, 
of all claims and demands whatever by the Gov- 
ernment. or against it, and all accounts whatever 
in which the Government is concerned, either as 
debtor or creditor, and is vested with all powers 
and’ duties previously conferred or imposed by law 
upon the former Comptroller of the Treasury and 
the six Auditors of the Treasury department. 


are only 85 miles apart. 


of the United States 


He superintends the recovery of all debts finally 
certified by audited settlements to be due the 
United States, and the preservation of all ac- 
counts, with their vouchers, etc., which have been 
finally adjusted, and countersigns all warrants 
authorized by law to be signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

The Comptroller General and the Assistant 
hold office for fifteen years and the Comptroller 
General is not eligible for reappointment. The 
Comptroller General is Joseph Campbell. 
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World Facts—Altitudes of the Globe _ 
Highest and Lowest Continental Aniadel 


Source: National Geographic Society * 


Ele- - 

a int SeaLevel 

P Continents , Highest Point fare Lowest Po’ cals 

| oe ee ae ee 

Mount Everest, Nepal-Tibet.........| 29,028 |Dead Sea, Palestine...-...-.| 1,286 
(0) , Argentina........ 035 Sea level.......-. .@.-- Fic <s leintnes eet 

i en Amorics.|Mount Seoneagua, Argentina. ....--! 35-920 |Death Valley. Galifdtaia..... 282 

frica........|Kibo (Kilimanjaro) Tanganyika. . 19,340 | Libyan Desert. . es: = 

fore TOPE... 2.0. Bioun’ pee romtr rs sad pé pe Caspian Sea, TAS Ropes 

pera ar ; AUG 135 tok mete a a ee ae aveme ye 

aueaia” Date ‘Mount Kosciusko, New South W: 7,316 |Lake Eyre, South Australia. . 39 


Hit 4 


pail | 
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HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES,. CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO 


Name Place | Feet Name Place | Feet 
eKinley.........|Alaska/20,320||Lincoln..., 
Mean eos: an, 19,850 Feats ee er 
Ci ec (Orizaba) Mex. ntero 
Sei iat ee HOR 
at Sree fiers ex ’ 
Force epet 4! Castle 
ngs. 
Quandary 
iteson:.. 
Mt. Wilson iC 2: 
North Palisade... |Calif. {14,242 
Cameron........ Colo, {14,238 
Nevado de Colima |Mex a2 
00 Can Shavano....2.... Cc 
Vancouver. . Alaska-| Can, 7 Princeton. 2.06... 
Fairweather....... Alaska}|15,320/|Belford......... 
eee eeptl (Toluca)|Mex. |15,016|/Yale............ 
Hubbard. . ce pal Can. 4,9 Crestone Needle 
oer PROM cearocets ites Alaska |14,850||Russell........ 2. ‘Lang 
RBLs icons 6Xs s an. 4,780 (BrOSs\. oni sean oo Tike Bear Peak..<. 
Praninicticyet\ o.crstterig Mex. |14,636)|Sill............. : Middle Palisade... . 
“GST 1s) So Alaska|14,573||Shasta.......... if. Sherman.......... 
Alverstone. . Alaska-|Can. 4,500|/EI Diente........ Stewart aos. ccs we 
AEAUMOY seca aces Calif. |14,495|)|Maroon......... Muir os ayens 
Elbert...... Colo. |14,431)||Tabeguache Tyndall..... 
Massive... Colo. |14,418||Oxford....... Sunshine 
Rainier . Wash. |14,410||Point Success! Wetterhorn. 
Mearthur. Can. ,400||Sneffels.. . Wilson Peak. 
Harvard. : Colo. |14,420/|San Luis. Wrangell.... 
Williamson. . . Calif. |14,384/|Democrat. Huron... 
ER ae Colo. |14,340)|Capitol.......... 4 Barnard 
PATON OG sie <ul oe Colo |14,317 { former ola “Balay. Grizzly... oh sete « 
Uncompahgre...... Colo. |14,301)||Lindsey { Geog. Board North "Niaroon Pant. 
ASPERTONG. Wai... s,s Colo. [14,291 | Decision Colo. |14,125||Pyramid. , 


iLiberty Cap 142 miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point Success 42 mile southwest. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, Argentina..... 23,035 mae ancaur, Argentina- 
Tiiampu, Bolivia....... Sr 23,012 lee Cale 00 eiere  ae ae nle 1,719 
Ancohuma, Bolivia 22,703||Incahuasi, Argentina-Chile, |21,719 
Ilimani, Bolivia. . 22,579||Coropuna, Peru........... 21,696 
Bonete, Argentina....... 22,546||Galan, Argentina UAen are 21,654 

Ojos del Salado, Seon thy - El Muerto, Argentina-Chile|]21,457 

Chile. «0 122,539 Nacimiento, Argentina... ../21,302 
Tupungato, “Argentina-— Cabaray, Bolivia... 21,227 

TOUT Theiss sti eieisis eines 22,310|/Laudo, Argentina. . 20,997 
pete Azute, Argentina- Toro, Argentina-Chile 20,932 
OE atavels, 4,t%8 a's y 22,277||Tres ‘Cruces, Argentina- 

aie 12) ha Ce ee 254 Chile 3. 6: Aginc tare aieaeet 0,853 
Pissis, Argentina.......... Parinacota, Bolivia-Chile. .|20,768 
Mercedario, Argentina,.... Tortolas, Argentina-Chile. . 20,745 
Huascaran, Peru.,....... 5||Solimana, Peru........... 20,728 
Cachi, Argentina......... Condor, Argentina........ 20,669 
Tocorpuri, Bolivia-Chile. . . |25 AMpato; Pera 5 Meow Give 0,66 
Liullaillaco, Argentina-Chile|25 Chimborazo, Ecuador..... 20,577 
El Libertador, Argentina. . Salcantay, Peru......c.6.. 0,551 
Yerupaja, Peru 


20,531 


9||Condoriri, Bolivia 


Peak Country 
Huandoy; Perth... 25. cajen 
Gen. Manuel Belgrano, 
Argentinas. (00% cides 
Pumasillo;. Peru. ic8.- cles 
Solo, Argentina ta eos e 
Pollera, Argentina. 
Pulsar, Chile....... 
Chani, Argentina 
Juncal, Argentina 
Ausangate, Peru. 
Negro, Argentina 
Quela, Argentina. . 
Palermo, Argentina. 


Plomo, Argentina........ ‘ 
San Juan, Argentina,...... 
Nevada, Argentina-Chile, . ; 
Antofalla, Argentina....... 
Marmolejo, Argentina-Chile 


The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Trujillo (10,200 ft.) 


20,023 
20,013 
20,013 


EUROPE 
Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet 
Alps Rimpfischhorn. . . .|13,786||Fiescherhorn. ... . 13,284 ||P : 60 
Mont Blanc...... 15,771||Aletschhorn...... 13,763]|Grinhorn,....... i336 Perdido. Sra aa 10.99% 
Monte Rosa (high- Strahlhorn,...... 13,717||Lauteraarhorn 13,264|| Vignemale......../10/820 
so yee of group) |15,216||Breithorn........ 13,665||Diirrenh. ........ 135238 tl ogee secure 10,479 
33 OS SACs ¢ Bieshorn.........|13,651||Weissmies...,.... ,225||Montealm. ....../10,305 
araiechors. Jungiraie.e osc... 13,645||Allalinhorn..,.... 13,215 
Taschhorn. . IVEOnCIN Gs sent 13,468||Laquinhorn. ..... ,140 Cc 
Matterhorn. . i Gringo te ar cen sac ,461||Fletschhorn...... acess 
Dent Blanche Pollux, eee ene 13,432||Gletscherhorn. . . ./13/06 europe ;Asta) 
Nadelhorn......°/147206|[Castor.... 11211! 13,422||Schallihorn.... 13,051 || Elbrus........... 18,481 
Grand Combin. ; '|14'163]|Schreckhorn..._ | 13,386||Biger.......5.... 13,038 || Dykh Tau... 17,050 
Lenzspitz.......: 14,108 ||Ober Gabelhorn.. .|13;363||Grand Cornier ,022 ||ShKara........ 17,037 
Finsteraarhorn... .}14,022||Felikjoch. . . : . Koshtan Tau,.... 16,880 
Zinalrothorn...... 13,855||Gran Paradi Pyrenees KazbeK, ishianaeeng 16,558 
Alphubel,........{13,799||Bernina,.. ‘ANCHO cclateierena 11,168 !|Tetnuid..... + «(15,938 


OVGPGSE 0-35 nese 1 Nepal-Tibet...... 
K2 (Godwin Austen). Ieaehrair avon ie 
Kanchi .| Nepal-Sikkim . 


enjunga,.... 
Lhotse I (Everest) . . .| Nepal-Tibet. 
Maka! Nepal-Tibet. 
Lhotse II (Everest) . .|'‘Nepal-Tibet . 
CHOI ye hs BR tt 


Skyang Kangri... 
Stalin Peak = 


top in 1953. Th 


slate s (dated Peak. 


DOE Saciemetoe 8a 
Rasimir 3... . ss 
INGD BLL Se iiesic. sins 
Nuptse (Everest) :...| Nepal-Tibet...... 
Masherbrum........ Mash mle seer. 
Nanda Devi-...... Andia we «en ato os 
Chomo Lonzo...... Nepal-Tibet....... 
Rakaposhi.......... Kashmir. ...3. ..... 
ETE Re cre Geet India-Tibet....... 
Namcha Barwa....../Tibet....:....... 
Gurla Mandhata..... EIDOt at nies tee 
Ulugh Muztagh..... Tibet-Sinkiang.... 
Tirich Mir..... ; 
Minya Konka 
Kula Kangri...... 
Changtse (Everest) 


: ; ) World Facts—Altitudes, Asia and United States 


Pobedy Peak . 
Muztagh Ata 
Sia Kangri. 


= HEIGHT OF MOUNT EVEREST 
Mt. Everest was described as 29,002 ft. tall when Edmund Hillary and Tensing Norkay reached the 
is figure, established by triangulation, had been accepted since 1850. In 1954 the 
Surveyor General of the Republic of India placed the height at 29,028 ft., with the reservation that 
snow fluctuations may affect the height 10 ft. either way. The National Geographic Society has . 
accepted the new figure, but many mountaineering groups still hold to the traditional 29,002 it. In 
some parts of Europe 29,160 ft. is accepted for Everest; in meters this comes out as 8,888. 


AFRICA, AUSTEALIA AND ANTARCTICA 
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; ASIA 
Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 


Istoro Nal.. 

Tent Peak. 

Chamlang.. Nepal... .. 

toe deacient™ a Nepal See eal yi: 
wae | Aling Kangri........ ‘ibe Utah... Sees 
os Chomo Lhari....... Tibet-Bhutan. . 
irc Baltoro Kangri...... Kashmir, i021. tess 
...|26,470||Muztagh........... Sinklang’<..2 sue 
states 2 BATUNtSE S56 --> abies Nepal). .)2 01> <uhhenonaee 
en MSMA Laois cca ktne G18 cn ieeseianeisee 
ere (iy) ert ea rey Nepal-Sikkim........ 
on Gauri Shankar...... Nepal-Tibet...... 
.. -|25,660|| Nunkun...........5 Kashmir . 2) iene. hae 
Siac Pyramid Peak...... Bet et ~reetinee 123,400 
»« -}20,040)/ ADL... 2. eee eee ee ee e) 
ee Lenin Peak......... U.8.S.R 
a 447) UL eee siele Sisters India 
— »£45)|Kangto...........5 India-Tibet. . . 
...|25,355|| Nyenchen Tangitha,..|Tibet.....- 
..-/25,340]) Tirsuli......... .| India 

Badrinath India 

Dunagiri ndia 

Pauhunri...... 

Lombo Kangra. : 

Mt. Grosvenor...... China 

Demavend......... Tran.) . 5.08: ea eee 

ATSPAt. Sos. esas arn © Turkey >... sesh 


Statistics on the United States 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Mountains and Country) Feet ||Mountains and County | Feet ||Mountains and Country| Feet 
Kilimanjaro (2 peaks). Mt, Wilhelm, North-East Toubkal, Morocco......-. {13,671 
Tanganyika New Guinea.........++. 5,400|| Kinabalu, British North 
Kibos esc. EPA tae 19,340||Ras Dashan, Ethiopia. .>..| 15,158 Bornedi:.igcauisaier tone 3,455 
Mawenzi..........+- 17,564||Mt. Markham, Antarctica..|15,100||Mt. Lister, Antarctica..... 13,350 
Kenya, Kenya Colony..... 17,058||Mt. Ruth Siple, Antarctica.|15,000||Mt. Erebus, Antarctica. .. . {13,200 
Ruwenzori (Margherita), __||Meru Tanganyika. 14,979|| Mt. Fridtjof Nansen, 
Uganda-Ruwenzori...... 16,795||Buahit, Ethiopia... | 14,797 Antarctica, ...... Se an 13,156 
Carstensz Toppen, New Karisimbi Belgian Congo- Kerintji, Sumatra......... 12,484 
ce eee nsleiis wens 16,500)|_ Ruanda-Urundi.........|14,787|/Cook, New Zealand... .... 12,349 
Idenburg Toppen, New Mt. Kirkpatrick. Antarctica] 14,600|| Pico de Telde, Canary Isl... 12,162 
LTT ape Bini eet ao 15,748||Elgon Kenya-Uganda,..... 14,178}| Kosciusko, Australia......| 7,316 
Wilhelmina, New Guinea.. .|15,584||Batu, Ethiopia........... 14,131 
oft Te dios .420!| Mt. Bush, Antarctica......| 14,000 


Area of Continental United States....... [LWT eerie SMO oP car Sache Ca ae MICE cl AN Ce 3,022,387 square miles 
PSE TAAMEE cio oe Potion aio %a dr ace:jine' a snaps latapepe aan 2,974,726 square miles 
A US Tesi Ea OCA enc onoeae abot 75 47,661 square miles 
Largest State... vce e ee cei ree ree ees Nik hen tne poo meee crt Cop One 267,339 square miles 
Smallest state. .....-.cv. eet ees eee PROG: TSLANG | ot i.s<a srtuetstarsge a se rpartcnenste 1,214 square miles 
TArgest COUNTY .. 6 camrcs els wrdie vesicle e wees San Bernardino County, California...... 20,160 square mhiles 
Northernmost town.........+.+++-++++- Penasse, Minnesota.......-,++-1-++5++ 49° 22’ N. 
Southernmost city... .. 2.2... eee ee eee Rey West, Wloridat: . a. Saas a's Sabai 24° 33’ N. 
Southernmost mainland town.........-. Hlorida, City, Plorida 2-22 ge ee oe we eset 25° 27’ N. j 
Easternmost town.......+.seeseeeerees BUDEO, MAME cer es oo r= pls ls ona 66° 59’ W. | 
Westernmost point. ........+...+eeeees Cape Alava, Washington............... 124° 44” W, ' 
Highest point on Atlantic coast........- Cadillac Mountain, Mount Desert Island, ‘e 
IVE RUG ic ois at oevs cas co ws ns recy tee 1,530 feet 1 
Largest and oldest.national park........ Yellowstone National Park (1872), / 
4 Wyoming, Montana, Idaho........... 3,472 square miles : 
Highest waterfall.......-.....+. ae esse oh Yosemite Falls—Tota in three sections. . 1425 feet i 
; Upper Yosemite Fall. ......00..c8en« 1,430 feet i 
Cascades in middle section... 675 feet 
omen Mopemita allie tes ose : ace teh 
Longest river . |Mississippi-Missouri.........--...s+06s f miles 
Highest mountain, ... : mie tte Calton Bias (ste a ateesn [Poets pao ne 
Lowest point....... . |Deat alley, Californiai...i-. sc «2» sj = 5 ; 
bidet eiCrater Lake, Oregon! ses case ati ee 1,996 ft. deep 


Deepest lake........ : 
Highest BAG ic ensganesa roe .|Tulainyo Lake, California.............. 


Size and Dimensions of the Earth 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C. : 


Size of the Earth—The Earth is considered as a Asia, 17,000,000 sa. mi., including islands. Europe, 
spheroid, or ellipsoid. Equatorial circumference: 3,750,000 sq. mi. Oceania, 4,000,000 sq. mi. Ant- 
24,902.39 mi. Meridional circumference: 24,860.49 arctica, 6,000,000 sq. mi. 

mi, Area: 196,950,284 sq. mi. Length of 1° longitude Asia is 6,000 mi. E. to W., 5,300 mi. N. to S. 
at equator, 69.17 mi. Length of 1° latitude at Africa is 5,000 mi. N. to S, 4,600 mi. E. to W. 
equator, 68.71 mi.; at pole, 69.41 mi. Mass of Burope is 2,400 mi. N. to S., 3,300 mi. E. to W. 
ellipsoid (mean-density is 5.522): 6,594,000,000,- South America is 4,600 mi. N. to S., 3,200 mi. E. 
000,000,000,000 short tons, which reads: six sex- to W. North America is 4,900 mi. N. to S., 4,000 mi. 
tillion, 594 quintillion. E. to W. Australia is 1,970 mi. N. to S., 2,400 mi. 

Ateas and Dimensions of Continents—Africa, E. to W. (figures are approximations). Fertile re- 
11,500,000 sq, mi. North America, 8,300,000 sq. mi., gions occupy 33,000,000 sq. mi., steppes 19,000,000 
including islands. South America, 6,800,000 sa. mi. sq. mi., deserts, 5,000,000 sq. mi, 


12865 ft, high 


SS ee 


World Facts—Past Ocean Passages by Ships 
Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


Distance 
Time From | To naut. mi. Date Ship 
| ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SAILING VESSELS 
| {2a 6h... Boston Light.|Light Rock..)......... 1854 James Baines 
i god wa ‘|New. Tae Ben rancuod “45,091 1854 Flying Cloud 
89d 20h ‘|New York... |San Francisco| 13,700 1860 Andrew Jackson 
63d 18h 15m. |Liverpool....|Melbourne...|......++ 1854 'Thermopy. é 
76d 6h....... San Francisco|Boston......|......... 1853 a — 
13d th 25m. .|New York...|Liverpool....| 3,150 |.......-..- ...|Red Jacke 
i) Ee eee Liverpool....|New York...| 3,150 |Nov., 18 Yorkshire 
BOM Gr cosas 50° 8. lat....|Golden Gate.|....... Rt) Bee duet ee Starr 
12d 12h...... Equator..... San Francisco|......... Ew Were aoe eam Golden ce : 
12d 4h 1m...|Sandy Hook.|England..... 3,013 1905 Atlantic 
ae ae England..... Sandy Hook.| 3,013 1928 Atlantic 
22d 6h 7m. . .|Bishop’s Rock|Boston Light.|....._-.| _—1936_ | Yankee 
ATLANTIC CROSSINGS BY POWER VESSELS 
} 
! Ri eh cia le « nd.....|So. America..|.....-... 181 Rising Sun (Br.) (a) 
BGdiatocs..'.. ees eer yer pool: sactoat Seen May 22, 1819 |Savannah (Amer.) (b) 
LAT a Para ristol...... ING@WQLOr ky oes 0 ce semren r., 18 Great Western (Br.) 
14d 8h....... Live 1,...|New York...| 3,150 |July, 1840 Britannia (Br.) (c) 
9419h 25m..|Atlantic —=s jw. fe eee eee ay, 1851 Pacific 
prin ih 45m Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1856 Persia 
2h 48m; ..|Queenstown..|New York... 780 1866 tia 
8d 4h im . |Queenstown..|New York...}....... ae 867 City of Paris (Br. 
7d 22h 3m ueenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1869 City of Brussels (Br.) 
7d 23h 17m. .|Queenstown..|New York...|......... 872 Adriatic (Br.) : 
20h 9m Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1873 Baltic (Br.) 
7d 15h 48m jueenstown..|New York...| 2,730 1875 City of Berlin (Br.) Bt 
7d 12h 41m ew York, ..|/Queenstown . ,780 1876 Britannic (Br.) | 
7d 11h 37m. .|Queenstown..|/New York...| 2,780 1876 rmanic (Br.) ¥ 
7d 10h 53m. .|Queenstown..|New York 2,780 1877 Britannic (Br.) 
7a 8h 0m. New York ueenstOWN..|.....-+0+ 879 Arizona (Br.) 
cua | 7d 7h 23m. ..|Queenstown..|New York 2,780 1880 Arizona ABE) 
‘ 6d 21h 40m. .|Queenstown..|New York ,780 1883 ka (Br.) 
pat | 6d 18h 37m. .|New York...|Queenstown..} 2,780 1882 Alaska (Br.) 
iA) 6d 14h 8m...|New York. ..|Queenstown..|......... 884 America (Br.) : 
i | 6d 10h 40m. .|New York...|/Queenstown..| 2.780 1884 Oregon Hes 
bail 6d 9h 42m. ..|Queenstown.,|New York...| 2,780 1884 Oregon (Br. 
6d 5h 30m,...|Cherbourg...|Cape Henry.| 3,320 |June, 1927 U.S.S. Memphis (d) 
6d 4h 34m. ..|/Queenstown .}|New York...| 2,780 887 Umbria (Br.) 
th 55m. Queenstown. ,|New York...| 2,780 1888 Etruria (Br.) 
Ewin | 5d 22h 50m..|New York...|/Queenstown..| 2,780 1889 City of Paris (Br.) f 
5d 18h 8m. ..|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1891 Majestic (Br.) 
eat | 5d 16h 31m. .|Queenstown..|New York... .780 1891 Teutonic (Br.) 
studies $d 14h 24m. .|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1892 City of Paris (Br.) 
5d 9h 6m....|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1893 ampania (Br. 
5d 7h 23m. ..|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1894 Lucania (Br.) 
yi ul 5d 15h 25m. .|New York... Sole SE oe 189 1897 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
5d 15h 20m. .|Southampton|New York.,.| 3,189 1898 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
nit 5d 7h 38m...|Sandy Hook.|Plymouth....| 3,082 ([Sept., 1900 Deutschland (Ger.) 
ehh | 5d 6h 2im...|New York...|Cherbourg...| 3,227 |Oct., 1924 Leviathan (Amer.) 
scm 1 Queenstown,.|New York...} 2,780 1908 Lusitania ¢ r.) 
es 4d 11h 42m. .|Queénstown..|New York...} 2,780 1909 Lusitania (Br.) 
Hh ni 4d 10h 41m. .|Queenstown..|New York... ,780 1910 Mauretania (Br.) 
ait | 4d 13h 58m. .|Gibraltar....)Ambrose Lt..| 3,181 -, 1933 Rex (Ital.) 
4d 17h 06m, .|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,157  |March, 1930 Europa (Ger.)* 
ii 4d 16h 48m. .|Cherbourg...|New York... ,149 |July, 1933 Europa (Ger.) 
4d 19h 57m, .|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,196 |June, 1933 Europa (Ger.) 
it 4d 17h 42m. .|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt. . 3,164 July, 1929 Bremen (Ger.)* 
q] 4d 14h 30m. .|New York,..|/Plymouth... 3,082 July, 1929 Bremen beer 
4d 16h 15m..|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...} 3,199 uly, 1933 Bremen see. 
i 4d 14h 27m, .|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,092 |Nov., 1934 Bremen (Ger.) 
sh 4d 12h 24m..|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,158 |May-June, ’36 |Queen Mary (Br.)* 
| 4d 15h 15m. .|Ambrose Lt,.|Cherbourg...| 3,198 |June, 1936 Queen Mary (Br.) 
$d 21h 48m. .|Bishop's Rk..| Ambrose Lt.. 3,120 |Aug. 3-8, 1948 |Queen Mary (Br.) 
3d 20h 42m. .|Ambrose Lt..|/Bishop's Rk.. 3,120 |Aug. 10-14, 1938|Queen Mary (Br ) 
4d 3h 13m...|Cherbourg,..|New York...| 2,971 May-June, ’35 |Normandie (Fr.)* I 
4d 3h 25m. ..|New York.../Cherbourg,.. 3,015 June, 1935 Normandie (Fr.) 
3d 23h 02m. .|Bishop’s Rk.| Ambrose Lt.. 2,906 July-Aug., °37 | Normandie (Fr.) : 
3d 22h 07m. .|/New York.../Southampton| 2.936 Aug., 1937 Normandie (Fr.) 
3d 10h 40m. ./Ambrose Lt..|Bishop Rock.| 2,942 July 3-7, 1952 |United States (U.S.)* (f) 
3d 12h 12m. , '|Bishop’sRock|Ambrose Lt..! 2,902 July 11-14, 1952|\United States (U.S.) (f) 
OTHER OCEAN PASSAGES 
$d 00h 36m. .|San Pedro...|Honolulu....) 2,226 June, 1928 U.S.S. Lexington 
lid 18h 42m. |Japan....... San Francisca] 5,490 |April, 1941 Nitta Maru (Jap.) 
12d 00h 30m. |New York...|San Diego...|......... e 15,1941 |Hawaiian Shipper (U. S.)* 
3d 2h 30m...,|San Francisco|Oahu, T. H..| 2,091 July 16-19, 45 |U.S.S. Indianapolis (e) 
3d 15h 48m. ./Halifax..... Southampton} 2,710 Sept., 1946 Queen Mary (Br.) 
4d 23h 25m. .}Quebec City.|Le Havre ...| 2,630 ug. 4-8, 1956 |Homerie (Pan.) 
4d 8h 51m. ,.|Gibraltar....|Newp't News| 3,360 Nov. 26, 1945 |U.S.S. Lake Champlain 
7d 12h 44m. .|/Gothenburg.,|New York...|.., Waco June 2-9, 1949 |M. 8S. Stockholm (Sw.} 
2d 9h 51m. ..)/Yokohama,..|San Francisco|.... ....|May, 1937.....|President Coolidge (U. Ss.) 
74 18h 36m. .|Japan...:...|San Francisco 5,000 |July-Aug. 4, '50)U.S.S. Boxer 
7d 13h....... Yokosuka, ..!/Alameda.... 5,000 Philippine Sea 


*Maiden voyage. (a) First steamsh 
ocean crossing (sailing vessel with st 
Lindbergh back to the United States 
atomic bomb; arrived at Saipan July 
on maiden voyage, 35.59 knots (about 41 m.p.h.) 

The Savannah (b) was a full 
12.9 ft., launched in the East R 


26, 


1945. ( 


June 1-9, 1951 |U.S.S. 


ip to cross Atlantic. (b) First American ship to use steam on 
eam auxiliary). 


after his fiight from New York to Paris. (e) Carried Hiroshima 


{) Set world speed record; average speed easth 
; westbound, 34.51 knots. sd “aon 


y rigged vessel of over 300 tons, 98.5 ft. long, 


(c) First Cunard liner. (d) Carried Charles A. 


beam 25.8 ft., depth 


iver in 1818. a 
een ie tamer ene It was supplied with engines and detachable iron paddle 


broke up. 


used steam 80 hours 
the U. S, Navy which refused it. a onviens nee 


ater it was offered to 


In 1882 it grounded on Long Island opposite Sandy Hook and 
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Notable Ocean Flights 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


1926. Amundsen-Ellsworth-Noble - dirigible ex- 
pedition, a a over North Pole to Teller, 
Alaska, started = 12, lost 78 hr. over Arctic. 

1928. Graf Zeppelin, Friedrichshafen-Lakehurst, 
N. J., Oct. 11-15, 6,630 mi., 4 d., 15 hrs., 46 min. 
vi986. Hindenbure” 

S enburg, Frankfort, Germany-Lake- 
hurst, N. J., June 30-July 2, 51 hrs., 17 min., via 
Labrador. Also Lakehurst-Frankfort, Aug. 9-11, 
42 hrs., 53 min. 


AIRPLANES 


1919. Commdr. Albert C. Read and crew, U. S. 
Navy seaplane NC 4, New Foundland to Lisbon, via 
Azores, May 16-27. 

1919. John Alcock and A.-W. Brown, non-stop, 
Newfoundland to Ireland, June 14-15, 1,960 mi., 
16 hrs., 12 min. 

1926. Lt. Commdr. Richard E. Byrd, USN, Spitz- 
bergen to North Pole and return, May 9. 

1927,.Chas. A, Lindbergh, solo, from Mineola, 
es eek Y., to Paris, May 20-21, 3,600 mi., 33 hrs., 

Clarence Chamberlain and Chas. Levine, Mineo- 
la, to Eisleben, Germany, June 4-6, 3,911 mi., 42 
hrs., 31 min. 

1930. Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bel- 
lonte, non-stop, Paris to New York, Sept. 1-2, 4,100 
mi., 37 hrs., 18 min., 30 sec. 


Lt. Leon Challe (France), Lt. Col. Tydeo L. - 


Borres (Uruguay) Seville, Spain to Natal, Brazil, 
3,600 mi., Dec. 15-17. 

1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty from Harbor 
Grace, Nfid., to England, June 23-24, 2,200 mi., 16 
hrs., 17 min. 

1932. Amelia Earhart Putnam, Harbor Grace to 
Ireland, May 20-21, 2,02645 mi., 14 hrs., 56 min. 

1937. Gromoff, Yumasheff, Danilin (Russia) non- 
stop, Moscow to San Jacinto, Calif., via North 
Pole, July 12-14, 6,262 mi., 62 hrs., 2 min. 

1938. Douglas C. Corrigan, Floyd Bennett Field, 
L. I., N. ¥., to. Dublin, July 17-18, 28 hrs., 13 min. 


British seaplane, Mercury, Foynes, Ireland, to 
Montreal, July 20-21, 20 hrs., 19 min. 

1940. Yankee Clipper, Pan American Airways, 
LaGuardia Field, N.Y., to Lisbon, Apr. 1-2, 18 hrs., 
35 min. Return trip, 25 hrs., 1 min. 

1945. Mosquito bomber, Benson, Eng., to Kara- 
chi, India, 4,700 mi, with stop at Cairo, 12 hrs., 
25 min. 

C-54, England to Karachi, round trip, 9,120 mi., 
2 days, 8 hrs., 11 min., June 10. 

C-69 U. S. Army transport, Brig. Gen. Lawrence 
A. Fritz, New York to Paris, Aug. 1; 3,600 mi., 14 
hrs., 12 min. 

B-29, Lt. Col. Charles J. Miller, Honolulu to 
Washington, Sept. 1; 4,640 mi., 17 hrs., 21 min. 

C-54 U.-S. Army transport, Maj. G. E. Cain, 
Tokyo to Washington, Sept. 3, 31 hrs., 25 min. 

Four B-29s; non-stop Japan to Washington, 6,544 
miles; lead plane’s time 27 hours 29 minutes; Brig. 
Gen. Frank A. Armstrong (completed Nov. 1). 

1946. Navy P2V patrol bomber, Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, to Columbus, Ohio, 11,236 miles; 55 hrs., 15 
min.; Oct 1 

B-29, Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt, via Arctic, 9,422 
miles; 39 hrs., 36 min. (completed Oct. 6). 

1949. William P. Odom, non-stop solo flight 
from Honolulu, T.H., to Teterboro, N. J., about 
5,300 mi., 36 hrs.; March 8. 

DeHavilland Comet (all-jet airliner) from Lon- 
don to Castel Benito, Libya, and return, Oct. 25, 
2.978 mi., 6 hrs.,.66 min. 

1950. Pan-Ame-ican Stratocruiser flew 3,940 
miles non-stop from Tokyo to Honolulu, T. H., in 
11 hours 24 minutes (with tailwind), Jan. 3 

A British four-jet Comet flew 2,196 miles from 
London to Cairo in 5. hours 8 minutes 36.57 seconds, 
April 24, at a speed in excess of 430 mph. 

The United States Navy 82-ton fiying boat, 
Caroline Mars, carrying 144 passengers and crew, 
flew on an overnight flight from Honolulu to San 
Diego, Calif., in 14 hours 17 minutes, June 17-18. 

1951. Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a_ reconstructed 
Mustang F-51 New York to London, 3,500 miles, in 
7 hours 48 minutes, Jan. 31. 

A British twin-jet Canberra bomber, first to fly 
the Atlantic without refueling. flew from Alder- 
grove AB, Belfast, Northern Ireland to Gander, 
Newfoundland, in 4 hours 40 minutes, at an av- 
erage speed of 445 m.p.h., Feb. 21. 

Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a Mustang F-51 over 
the North Pole from Bardufoss. Norway, 3,300 
miles, to Fairbanks, Aiaska, in 10 hours 29 min- 
utes; and Fairbanks to’ New York, 3,450 miles, in 
9 hours 31 minutes, May 29-30. 

A. British twin-jet Canberra bomber flew from 
Aldergrove Field, Belfast, Northern Ireland, to 
Gander, Nfild., 2,079.79 miles on the Great Circle 


route, in 4 hours 19 minutes, Aug. 31. Average 
speed 480.2 asd é e sas 

1952. An Italian L.A.I. four-engine Douglas DC- 
6 airliner flew from New York to Rome, Italy, in 
12 hours, 22 minutes, Feb. 1. 

: oi a an ae bomber eae a 
ours minutes ng time from 
England to Australia, March 16. a 

The British jet airliner Comet, with pay load, 
flew. from London to Johannesburg, South Africa, 
in elapsed time of 23 hours 38 minutes (fiying 
time: 17 hours 16 minutes), May 2-3. 

A squadron of twenty United States F-84¢G 
Thunderjet fighter bombers flew from Travis Air 
Force Base, Calif., to Hickam AFB, Honolulu, 
T. H., 2,408 miles, in 5 hours 27 minutes, averag- 
ing 438 m.p.h., July 6. The planes were refueled 
in flight by a tanker aircraft. 


First Non-Stop Trans-Pacific Jet Flight 


First non-stop trans-Pacific flight Oy a jet plane: 
Anchorage, Alaska, to Yokota Air 

3,460 miles, by a 4-jet RB-45 Tornado, 9 hours, 50 
minutes (refueled twice enroute), July 29, 1952 
(announced Aug. 7, 1953). 

Two United States S-55 Sikorsky military heli- 
copters completed the first trans-Atlantic crossing 
by helicopters, July 31, a five-stage flight of 3,410 
miles from Westover Air Force Base, Mass., to 
Prestwick, Scotland. Their flying time was 42 
hours 30 minutes; average speed 80 m.p.h 

A British Canberra twin-jet bomber flew from 
Aldergrove, Northern Ireland, to Gander, Nfld., 
and back in 7 hours 59 minutes flying time, at 
a total average speed of 531 m:p.h. Aug. 26; elapsed 
time 10 hours. The flights covered 4,146 miles and 
set two unofficial records: first Atlantic round trip 
in a single day, and the fastest eastward Atlantic 
crossing. Individual times were: Westbound, 4 
hours 34 minutes; eastbound, 3 hours 25 minutes. 

Thirty-six news correspondents, largest group to 
fly over the North Pole, made a 10-hour 1,910-mile 
round trip flight from Thule, Greenland, Sept. 16 

A swept-winged Boeing B-47B Stratojet flew 
2,463 miles from California to Hawaii in 4 hours 
52 minutes, an unofficial record, Sept. 29. 

Pan American Airways Clipper, New York to 
Frankfort, Germany, 11 hrs., 23 min., Oct. 7. 

Seventy-five United States F-84 Thunderjets, 
Midway Island to Northern Japan, 2,575 miles, 
longest. over-water flight ever made by single- 
engined jet fighter aircraft, Oct. 13-14, 

Scandinavian Airlines DC-6B Stratoliner, from 
Los Angeles, Calif. over the Arctie route to Kast- 
rup Airport, Copenhagen, Denmark, 5,852 miles, 
28 hrs., 7 min.; ectual flying time, 23 hrs., 38 
min.; stops at Edmonton, Alberta, and Thule, 
Greenland, Oct. 19-29. 

Boeing B-47 Stratojet, Hickam AFB, Honolulu, 
to Travis AFB, Calif., 2,434 miles, 4 hrs., 22 min . 
Nov. 21. 

1953. British twin-jet Canberra bomber, London 
to Darwin, Australia, 8,608 miles, 22 hrs., 1 min. 
(actual flying timc, 19 hours, 1 minute), with 3 
refueling stops, Jan. 27-28. 

Northwest Airlines Stratocruiser claimed a com- 
mercial record of 15 hrs., 10 min. flying time, Tokyo 
to Seattle, Feb 5. 

British Comet jet airliner, round trip London to 
Tokyo and back, 20400 mi., in 74 hrs., 52 min.. 
April 3-7. 

Two British Canberra jet bombers, on delivery 
flights, 2,260 mi., from Wharton, England, to 
Gander, Nfid., in 4 hrs., 36 min., May 11. 

Douglas DC-6B liner, delivery flight, .non-stop 
Los Angeles to Paris, 5,905 miles. over the U.S, 
Canada and North Atlantic via the Great Circle 
track, 20 hrs., 31 min., a commercial non-stop 
record, May 29. 

In the first mass jet flight across the North At- 
lantic, 15 U. S. B-47 Stratojets flew from Lime- 
stone AFB, Maine, to Fairford Air Base, England, 
3,120 miles, in about 6 hours each, averaging more 
than 500 m.p.h., June 4. 

Two of a group of 3 U. S. B-47 Stratojets flew 
from Limestone AFB, Maine, to Fairford Air Base 
in 5 hrs., 36 min. 

British Canberra jet bomber, delivery flight, 
Wharton, Lancashire, to Gander, Nfid., 2,260 miles, 
in unofficial record time of 4 hrs., 26 min., June 5. 

U.S. B-47 jet flew from Limestone AFB, Maine, 
to Fairford, England, 2,925 miles, in 4 hrs., 45 
min., average speed 616 m.p.h, July 28. A second 
B-47 jet flew from Goose Bay, Labrador, to Fair- 
ford in 4 hrs.. 14 min, average 611 m.p.h., July 
28. Same plane set a non-stop distance record for 
jets in a 4,450-mile flight from Fairford to MacDill 
AFB, Tampa, Fla., in 9 hrs., 53 min., Aug. 4. 

Seventeen USAF jet planes from Turner AFB, 
Albany, Ga., to Lakenheath, England, 4,485 miles 
non-stop (refueled over Iceland), in 11 hrs., 20 
min., Aug. 20. Eight others from the same base 
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ae swine oe Peay ed pavenerens Morocco, 4,475 
miles, in S., 

C-99 6-engined double-decked cargo plane flew 
round trip with 60,000 lbs. of cargo from Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, Texas, to Germany in 7 days, 
via Bermuda and the Azores, Aug. 13-20. 

Mrs. Marion Hart of New York piloted a single- 
engined Beechcraft across the Atlantic from New- 
#3 mdland to Shannon, Ireland, Aug. 27, 

irst trans-Atlantic flight of the world’s largest 
lane, USAF 6- ined XC-99, Kelly AFB, Texas, 
to Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 6,170 miles, Aug. 
3 


13-14. 
British Comet jet airliner, London to Rio de 
Dak: trail-blazing 1954 passenger 
aioe Rieic S, 6:60, mi.. in 1214 hrs., 30 min. 
e, . 13-14, 
Bee eienad © New Zealand air race, 12,270 mi., 


a Canberra PR-3 
average speed 494.5 mph. 


Non-Stop Passenger Service Inaugurated 


First non-stop transcontinental passenger service 
inaugurated when a TWA Super Constellation flew 
from Los Angeles to New York in 8 hrs., 17 min., 


it. 21. 5 

A USAF B-47 Stratojet, Maj. Herbert B. How- 
ard, 336th Bomb Sauadron, pilot, flew the North 
Atlantic to England, in 4 hours 43 minutes, Nov. 5. 

1954. A TWA Constellation flew New York to 
Paris non-stop, 3,642 miles in 10 hours 12 minutes, 
Jan. 12. Another Constellation operated by Air 
France made the same flight in 9 hours 55 min- 
utes, Jan. 13. 

A Comet II jet airliner flew non-stop from 
London to Khartoum, Egypt, 3,064 miles in 6 
hours 22 minutes, Jan. 22. 

A Pan-American stratoscruiser flew 3,950 miles 
from Tokyo to Honolulu, T.H., in 9 hours 44 min- 
utes; Jan. 29. 

A twin-jet Canberra bomber fiew from Montreal 
to Manby, England, 3,300 miles, in the first non- 
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wick, Scotland, to Ne B miles in 11 
hours 7 minutes, 
United Air 


Ov. 27. 

1955. Four USAF Thunderjets set a non-stop 

record for single-engine jets flying from Yokota 

a Japan, 4,840 miles to Newcastle, Aus- 
Erol 12 Reg -— minutes, May 18, refueling 

three es flight. 

Two Pan American DC-6B’s flew from Shannon, 
Ireland to New York in 10 hours 33 minutes, June 
7. Another fiew from Prestwick, Scotland, the 
same day in 10-hours 9 minutes. 

A Pan American Clipper DC-7B flew from Shan- 
non to New York in 9 hours 53 minutes, June 10. 

Ten F-84F jets flew from Stugate AFB, England 
to Bergstrom AFB, Austin, Texas, Aug. 17, set- 
ting world records for time, 10 hours 48 minutes, 
and non-stop distance for jets, 5,118 miles. 

A Canberra twin-jet bomber fiew a round trip 
from London to New York, 6,920 miles, in a 
record 14 hours 21 minutes 45.4 seconds, and an 
average speed of 481.52 m.p.h., Aug. 23. 

A Pan American DC-7B flew from New York 
to Paris in a record 9 hours 36 minutes, Sept. 14. 

1956. Capt. William F. Judd fiew a single-engine 
Cessna solo New York to Paris, non-stop, in 24 
hours 11 minutes, Jan. 29-30, abandoning an effort 
to reach Cairo, Egypt, non-stop. 

A Pan American DC-7C fiew 4,800 mi. from 
Miami to Paris in 14 hours, claiming a non-stop 
commercial distance record, May 26. 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


1872. Jules Verne, French novelist, described 
imaginary trip by Phileas Fogg in Around the 
World in 80 Days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 

1889, Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 

1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
days 12 hours 3 minutes. : 

1901, Charles Fitzmorris, later Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days 13 hours 29 minutes. 

1903. J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 
days 9 hours 42 minutes. Henry Frederick. 54 
days 7 hours 2 minutes. 

907, Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days 19 hours 
30 minutes. 

1911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
42 minutes 38 seconds. 

1913. John Henry Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 
minutes, 


. U. 8. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
15 hours actual flying time). 
1926. dward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 


The World of New York, 28 days 14 hours 36 
minutes 5 seconds. Mileage, by train and motor 
car was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 8,000. 

1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days 15 hours 21 minutes 3 seconds by 
planes and ships, June 29-July 22. 

1929. German dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, Aug. 14-Sept. 4, 21,700 mi., 
ore Los Angeles, Lakehurst, N. J., 20 days, 


Bey Arctic Circle Flights 

1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days 15 hours 51 minutes—June 23-July 1. 

1933. Wiley Post, in the monoplane Winnie 
Mae, first to fly solo around the northern cir- 
cumference of the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days 
18 hours 4915 minutes—July 15-July 22. 

James Mattern, Floyd Bennett Field, L. I., June 
2, non-stop to Norway, thence Moscow to Kha- 
barovsk, forced down at Nome, Alaska. 

1936. R. Ekins, Scripps-Howard feature 
writer, won race with two other reporters to test 
travel around world by available airplanes, Sept. 
30-Oct. 19. Started on Zeppelin Hindenburg, 
Lakehurst, N. J. used planes from Frankfurt, 
Germany, 25,654 miles, 18 days, 11 hours, 14 min., 
33_ seconds. 

1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, around the world; New York, 
via Paris, Moscow, Siberia, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Minneapolis to New York, 14,824 miles in 3 days 
19 hours 8 minutes and 10 seconds, July 10-13. 

1939. Mrs. Clara Adams completed a global 
trip on a Pan American Dixie Clipper in 16 days 
19 hours 4 minutes, June 28-July 15, beginning 
at Port Washington, L.I., terminating at Newark 
a TDL. Capt 

. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr., USAP 
26,418 miles from Washington, D. C.,'to Washing: 


ton, D. C., via Moscow, in 5 days 1 hour and 55 
minutes. 

1945. Globester of the United States Army Air 
Transport Command, Washington, D. C., to start- 
ing point, 23,279 miles, in 149 hours 44 minutes, in- 
Se ng prune time of 33 hours 21 minutes, Sept. 

-Oct. 4. 

An A-26 completed a 24,859 mile flight around 
the world Nov, 30 in 96 hours 50 minutes flying 
time. The pilot was Col. Joseph R. Holzapple and 
the route via Hawaii, the Marianas, Okinawa, the 
Philippines, India, North Africa, Azores, Bermuda 
and Washington, D. C. 

1947, Reynolds Bombshell, a converted twin- 
engined or bomber, Capt. William Odom pilot, 
left New York Apr. 12, returned Apr. 16 via Tokyo 
and Alaska; 20,000 miles in 78 hours 55 minutes 
12 seconds. 

Around the World Service 

A regular commercial around-the-world air 
service was started June 17 by a Pan American 
World Airways clipper, the America, a 4-engined 
Lockheed Constellation, with 21 passengers, east- 
ward from New York, returning June 30; 22,219 
miles, time 13 days, hours, 10 min. Air time, 
101 hours, 32 min. Capt. Hugh Gordon, pilot: 
Capt. Gordon F. Maxwell, co-pilot. 

On a round-the-world solo flight in a converted 
Army A-26 attack bomber, William P. Odom cov- 
ered 19,645 miles in elapsed time of 73 hours 5 
minutes. Flying time was 63 hours 15 minutes. 

1948. Col. Edward P. F. Eagan completed a 20,- 
559-mile round-the-world flight from New York, 
N. Y. Dec. 13, 1948, which established a commercial 
record of 147 hours 15 minutes. 

Non-Stop Around the World 

1949. An Air Force Boeing B-50 Superfortress, 
the Lucky Lady II, a modified B-29 Superfort, com- 
pleted the first non-stop round-the-world flight 
March 2, 1949. The bomber covered 23,452 miles 
in 94 hours 1 minute at an average speed of 249 
MPH and was re-fueled four times in midair. The 
Lucky Lady II left the Carswell Air Force Base, 
Fort Worth, Texas, Feb. 26, returned Mar. 2. 

Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr. made a 22,180-mile 
flight around the world from New York over sched- 
uled air routes, Dec. 2-7, 1949. Blapsed time: 119 
hours 47 minutes, just. short of five days. 

1952. Jean-Marie Audibert, Marseilles newspaper 
reporter, claimed a round-the-world flight record 
By commercial airlines of 4 days 19 hours 38 min- 
iM rs antes a Saree eee sree ate Field, Paris, via 

eirut, Karachi, Manila, Honolulu, Sen F i 
and New York,. Dec. 15. bie ee 

1953. Horace C. Boren of New York City 
claimed a world record after completing a global 
flight in 99 hrs. 16 min., Idlewild Airport, New 
Fone, Ra ioe sane 25. 

amela Martin, artist and copywriter, completed 
a world flight in 90 hrs. 59 min., landing at 
Midway Airport, Chicago, Tll., Dec. 8. 
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NOTED PERSONALITIES 


s 
-English Rulers 
Name Began] Died | Age|Rad 
SAXONS AND DANES 

gbert...... ‘Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex. ...........0.00c0008 827 $39 [ncaa 
thelwulf...|Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, by sea and land................. 839 858 | .. | 19 
Ethelbald:..|Second son of Ethelwulf. 5.0... oe ce eee cetede ter eaecce conven’ 858 860 | .. 2 
Ptheibert.2)| Third BON OF WtNelwull <1. rerierc cece a roiw ey oR tw eats ou traaaelolapete oor ce 858 866 ; 8 
Ethelred,...|Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes in battle............... 866 8710 ee 5 
Alfred...... The Great, fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes............ 871 901 | 52 | 30 
Edward The Elder, son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes............ 901 925 | 55 | 24 
.|Eldest son of Edward the Elder.................2-00005 sie O25 940 ) 45 | 15 

.|Brother of Athelstan, murdered. 940 946 | 25°] 6 


. {Brother of Edmund............ 
.|Eldest son of Edmund................. 
.|Second son of Edmund, suppressed piracy 
.|The Martyr, son of Edgar, murdered... 5 
.|The Unready, half-brother of Edward, massacred Danes. 
.|Ironside, eldest son of Ethelred, fought Canute, King of London’..} 1016 | 1016 | 27 
. |The Dane, by conquest: and election, divided country with Edmund. 


....|Harefoot, son of Canute, first ruled north of the Thames......... 35 Oj}... 5 
Hardicanute|Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a Norman........ 1040 | 1042 | 24 ve 
I'he Confessor, son of Ethelred Ii, canonized..............-.++.+ 1042 | 1066 | 62 | 24 
'Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle.......... 1066 | 1066 | 44 0 
HOUSE OF NORMANDY 
William I, ..|The Conqueror, defeated Harold at Hastings.,...........0000e005 1066 | 1087 | 60 | 21 
William II. .|Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow......... 1087 | 1100 | 43 | 13 
Henry I... .|Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclerc.............-++: 1100 | 1135 | 67 | 35 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 


Stephen. ...|/Third son of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 
William I 


Henry II... .|Son of Geoffrey y UARSE nee by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I.| 1154 | 1189 | 56 | 35 
Richard I, ..|Eldest surviving son o: Lion 

John....... Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland. 
Henry III...|Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster. 
Edward I. . .|Eldest son of Henry III, surnamed Longshanks..... rea 
Edward II. . |Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament, Jan 


1688, to Feb. 13, 1689)... ..5 ee eee eee ee ees 1685..| 1701 | 68 3 
William II1.| { Somef William, Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I } 1689 1702 | 51 | 13 
and Mary II { Eldest Sage ot James a ant wee Seber re Boon me 1703-1 eee ene 
. {5 aughter of James. Her children died before her......... 
Anne...... Second daug A OOSE OF HANOVER 
George I....|Son of Blector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 


Edward III..|Eldest son of Edward Il-of Carnarvon..............:eceeeeeaee 1327 | 1377 | 65 | 50 
Richard II..|Son of Black Prince and Gop aen of Edward III, deposed........ 1377 | 1399 | 34 | 22 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
Henry IV. ..|Son of John of Gaunt, 4th son of Edward IIL...+.........-+04-- 1399 | 1413 | 47 | 13 ik 
Henry V .|Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt...........-..e0-0-05- 1413 | 1422 | 34 9 iy 
Henry VI. . .|Only son of Henry V, ee 1461, died in Tower of London....... 1422 | 1471 | 49 | 39 Hy 
OUSE OF YORK if 
Edward IV..|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward ie 
III, and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of | : 
Lionel, third son of Edward I1I; Edward IV was 6 ft. 3 in. tall] 1461 | 1483 41 | 22 i 
Edward V...|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London...... 1483 | 1483 | 13 0 t 
Richard III.|Crookback, brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field......... 1483 | 1485 | 35 2 tits 
HOUSE OF TUDOR Hy 
Henry VII. .|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of i} 
Henry V; his mother, Margaret Beaufort was great-grand- i 
MEME HT EPO TORT OM GANG. ict ea. tein tia wir de wet pine ele vie ete 1485 | 1509 | 53 | 24 ii 
Henry VIII. |Only surviving son of Henry VII; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded. ..| 1509 | 1547 | 56 | 38 {h 
Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIII, by Jane Seymour, his 3rd queen. Ruled under, Wh 
regents. Was forced to name Lady Jane Grey his successor. 
Council of State proclaimed her queen July 10, 1553. Mary Tudor i 
won Council, was proclaimed queen July 19, 1553. Mary had Jane 4) 
beheaded for treason, Feb., 1554. 1547 | 1553 | 16 6 { 
Mary I.....|Daughter of ced Rete oe eee of mis rah Se RR ee eee ie ah ¢ | { 
. Elizabeth. . .|Daughter of Henry ‘i nne Boleyn, who was beheaded .... 
Eliza g HOUSE OF STUART. es 3 | 
James I.....|James VI of Scotland, son o ary, Queen of Scots, who was a grea 
granddaughter of Henry VIL. ... 2... 1. see eee cee eee ree nnes 1603 | 1625 | 59 | 22 i} 
Charles I. ..|Only surviving son of James I.: beheaded at AGO BGO vn eS o's clete reper 1625 | 1649 | 48 | 24 i} 
; i Op a ea 1649-1660 1653 | 1658 | 59 : 
rom- |Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector..... ia ealcteele gteleta ation wa. atareradyt atone 
aay _...|Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659.,...... 1658 | 1712 | 86 
HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) | 
Charles II. .|Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue,............s..e eevee 1660 | 1685 | 55 | 25 ili 
James II.../Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dec. 11, 13] 


daughter of James I... ... 1.2 eee eet pe te eee ene 5 1714 | 1727 | 67 
George II... |Only a of George I, married Caroline of Brandenburg... 1760 | 77 | 33 
George III. .|Grandson of George II, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg : 1820 | 81 | 5 

His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811, owing 

to the mental condition of George III. 
George IV. .|Eldest son of George III, married Caroline of Brunswick. ........ 1830 | 67 | 10 
William IV. |Third son of George ee Adekside ae 3 : 189 71 a 
ieee ter of Edward, Duke o: ent, fourth son of George 

Dipped goatee HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG 


> 
= on of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark ..| 1901 | 1910 68 9 
Edward VII. |Eldest s t HOUSE oF WINDSOR age 
Name of Royal Family changed to ndsor July 17, 
George V...|Second son of award VII, married Princess Mary of Teck....... 1910 | 1936 | 70 | 25 
Edward VIIIi|Eldest son of George V, prociaimed, never crowned; acceded, Jan. 20, 
1936; abdicated Dee. 11, 1936; created Duke of Windsor: married 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, Md., June 3, 1937; was appoint- 
ed Governor of the Bahamas, July 9, 1940; resigned March 15, 1945.| 1936 | .... a 1 
George V1. .|Second son of George V, born Dee. 14, 1895; married April 26, 1923, 
ady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon; acceded Dec. 17, 1936; crowned May 
12, 1937; died Feb. 6, 1952... 1.6... eee gee ee eee ee ae gee ee 1936 | 1952 | 56 |15%4 
Elizabeth I1|Eldest daughter of George VI, born Apr. 21, 1926; married Nov. 20, 
1947, to Philip Mountbatten (former Prince of Greece; Duke of 
Edinburgh and Prince Philip); acceded Feb. 8, 1952, crowned June 
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602 Noted Personalities—Rulers of Scotland, France 
See Rulers of Scotland — 


The Romans gave the name of Caledonia to 
present-day Scotland and called the people Cale- 
donians. The latter were the forerunners of the 
Picts. Britons, including Welsh, settled there as 
refugees from the Normans. Norsemen, Teutonic 
tribes from Scandinavia, seized islands, raided the 
mainland and made settlements. The Scots, a Cel- 
tic race that spoke Gaelic, came from Ireland, 
then called Scotia. 

Kenneth I (S. C. MacAlpin) was the first Scot 
to rule both Scots and Picts, 843 A. D. 

Duncan I was the first general ruler, 1034. Mac- 
beth seized the kingdom 1040, was slain by Dun- 
can’s son, Malcolm Canmore (Malcolm III), 1058. 

Malcolm married Margaret, English princess who 
had fied from the Normans. Queen Margaret in- 
troduced English language and English monastic 
customs. She was canonized. Her son Edgar, 1097, 
moved the court to Edinburgh. His brothers Alex- 
ander I and David I succeeded. Malcolm IV, 
grandson of David I, 1153, was followed by his 
brother, William the Lion, ‘1165, whose son was 
Alexander II, 1214. The latter’s son, Alexander 
III, defeated the Norse and regained the Hebrides. 
When he died, 1286, his granddaughter, Margaret, 
child of Eric of Norway and grandniece of Edward 
I of England, known as the Maid of Norway, was 
chosen ruler, but died on the way to Scotland, 


A ee ee eee ae ae 


1290. Successors: 

John Baliol, se toe 

{In‘' um, 10 years] 

Robert Bruce (The Bruce), 1306-1329, victor at 
Bannockburn, 1314. 

Robert II, 1316-1390, grandson of Robert Bruce, 
son of Walter, the Steward of-Scotland, was called 
The Steward, first of the so-called Stuart line. 

Robert III, son of Robert II, 1390-1406. 

James I, son of Robert Ili, 1406-1437. 

James I, son of James I, 1437-1460. 

James III, 1460-1488, eldest son of James II. 

James IV, 1488-1513, eldest son of James III. 

James V, 1513-1542, eldest son of James IV. 

Mary, 1542-1587, daughter of James V, known as 
Mary of Scots, or Maria Stuart, married (1) Fran- 
cis, Dauphin of France; (2) Henry, Lord Darnley; 
(3) James, Earl of Bothwell. Imprisoned by Eliza- 
beth I of England and beheaded. 

James VI, 1567-1625,-son of Mary and Lord Darn- 
ley, became King of England on death of Elizabeth 
in 1603. Although the thrones were thus united, 
the legislative union of Scotland and England was 
not effected until the act of Union, May 1, 1707, 
when the two kingdoms were called Great Britain, 
the Scots were given representation in parliament 
and the Presbyterian Church was recognized as the 
Church of Scotland. 


Rulers of France 


Julius Caesar subdued the Gauls, native tribes 
of Gaul (France) 57 to 52 B.C. The Romans ruled 
500 years. The Franks, a Teutonic tribe, reached 
the Somme from the East C. 250 A. D. By the 
5th century the Merovingian Franks ousted the 
Romans. In 451 A. D., with the help of Visigoths, 
Burgundians and others, they defeated Attila and 
the Huns at Chalons-sur-Marne. 

Childeric I became leader of the Merovingians 
458 A. D. His son Clovis I (Chlodwig, Ludwig, 
Louis) crowned 481, founded the dynasty. After 
defeating the Alemanni (Germans) 496, he was 
baptized a Christian and made Paris his capital. 
His line ruled until Childeric III was deposed, 742. 

The West Merovingians were called Neustrians, 
the eastern Austrasians. Pepin of Herstal (687- 
714) major domus, or head of the palace, of 


A.D. Name and year of Accession 


The Carolingians 
840/Charles I, the Bald. Roman Emperor, 875 
877|Louis II, the Stammerer, son 
879|Louis III (died 882) and Carloman (bro.) 
884/Charles II, the Fat; Roman Emperor, 881 
888|Eudes (Odo) elected by nobles. Ceded land to 
898|ChariesII, theSimple, sonof LouisII, defeated by 
922|Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war 
923|Rodolph (Raoul) Duke of Burgundy 
936|Louis IV, son of Charles III 
954|Lothair, son, aged 13, defeated by Capet 
986'Louis V, the Sluggard, left no heirs 


The Capets 

987) Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great 

996| Robert (the Wise), his son 
1031| Henry I, his son, last Norman 
1060/ Philip I, (the Fair), son, king at 14 
1108] Louis VI, (the Fat), son 
1137|Louis VII, (the Younger), son 
1180|Philip II, (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 
1223|Louis VII, (the Lion), son 

Louis IX, (Saint Louis), son, crusader 

270|Philip Ili, (the Hardy), son 

285|Philip IV, (the Fair), son, king at 17 
1314) Louis X, (the Headstrong).son. His posthumous 

son, John I, lived only 7 days 

1316|Philip V, (the Tall), brother of Louis X 
1322|Charles IV, (the Fair), brother of Louis X 


House of Valois 


1589) Henry IV, of travee or ae 
, of Navarre, son-in- : 
erry, AV. aw. of Henry II: 
1610) Louis XIII, (the Just), son 
1643|Louis XIV, (the Grand Monarch) son 
1715| Louis XV, great grandson 
1774|Louis XVI, grandson: married Marie Antoi- 
nette: both beheaded by Revolution, 1793. 


Austrasia, took over Neustria as dux (leader) of 
the Franks. Pepin’s son, Charles, called Martel 
(the Hammer) defeated the Saracens at Tours- 
Poitiers, 732; was succeeded by his son, Pepin the 
Short, 741, who deposed Childeric III and rul 
king until 1768. 

His son, Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
(742-814), became king of the Franks, 768, with 
his brother Carloman, who died 771. He ruled 
France, Germany, parts of Italy, Spain, Austria, 
enforced Christianity. Was crowned. Holy Roman 
Emperor by Pope Leo III in St. Peter’s, Rome, 
Dec. 25, 800 A. D. Succeeded by son, Louis I, the 
Pious, 814. At death, 840, Louis left empire to sons 
Lothair (Roman emperor); Pepin I (king of 
Aauiteine); ome II (of Geman) Charles the 

nce). ey quarreled and by the 
of Verdun, 843, divided the empire. - oa 


A.D. Name and year of Accession 


ie Se ee ee ees 
Their son, called Louis XVII, 
died in prison, never ruled and 


First Republic 
National Convention 
seeped ee Sarre and others 
ate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First 
In 1802 elected Consul tor life sigh 


First Empire 


1792 
1795 
1799 


titular King of Rome, later Duke d - 

stadt and ‘Napoleon II’’, never ruled. N gee 

Aion eatieg oS Hee ass: BES 
e elen: 

there May 5, 1821. iam 


Bourbons Restored 
1814| Louis XVIII King: brother of 
1824| Chasis X, brother: deposed ou 


House of Orl 
1830)Louis Philippe (Egalite). King 


1848)Louis Napol eh os Sancta 
oleon, President, neph 
aa I, He became: DREW. ONS: 
Napoleo ii ioe oes i 
poleon , Emperor. Eugenie (de M i 
Empress. Deposed 1870. Son, Prince EY, 
(1856-79) died in Zulu War. Eugenie died 1920, 


Third Republic—Presidents 
1871|Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 
1873| MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808-1893) 
1879|Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned 
1567 |Batl CGammot, Mi; (lea 1e0d), aeencetnated 

mir-Perier, Jean P. P. 47-190) 
1895| Faure, Francois Felix igal-igoos )cenigaed 
1899| Loubet, Emile (1838-1929) 
1906|Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931 
1913] Poincare, Raymond (1860-1934) 
1920) Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned 
1920) Millerand, Alexandre Poet oe resigned 
) 


1852 


1924; Doumergue, Gaston (1863-19 
1931|Doumer, Paul (1857-1932) assassinated 
1932|Lebrun, Albert (1871-1950) resigned 


Fourth Republic—Presidents 
pa ere AAD wee sory. by National 
bay ouncil 0; 
1947|\Auriol, Vincent (1884- ) Seca 
1954)Coty, Rene (1883- ) 


ed as~ 
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Rulers of Middle Europe: German and Austrian Dynasties 


Continental ruling: houses emerged from rivalries among nobles who regarded peoples as private 
Possessions, to be traded in marriages and protective alliances. Thus authority often crossed national 


boundaries. Dominion over Austria, Bohemia, 


Germany, Hungary, Poland, etc., shifted many times 


devastating wars. This table reflects the rise of German, Austrian and Prussian rulers, from 


Charlemagne to Hitler. 
Carolingian Dynasty 

Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
is now France, Italy and Middle Europe; established 
Ostmark (later Austria): Roman em- 
peror by Pe in Rome, 800 A. D. Died, 814. 
; uudwig) the Pious, son; crowned by 
_ Charlemagne 813, d. 7 

Louis the German, son, succeeded to East Francia 
(Germany) 843-876. 

Charles the Fat, son, inherited East Francia and 
West Francia (France) 876, reunited empire, 
crowned emperor ‘by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 

Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 

Louis the Child, 900-911, last direct descendant 
of Charlemagne, 

Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- 
man king, founded House of Franconia. 


Saxon Dynasty; First Reich 

Henry I, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I, the. Great, 936-973, son; crowned Holy 
Roman Emperor by pope, 962. 

Otto IT, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 

Otto III, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 
ges and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 
ly_ pope. 

Henry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 


House of Franconia (The Salic House) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto I. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 
hexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 

Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 
Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 
did penance at Canossa. 

Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 

Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome, 1134. Start of contest between 
Suabian house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 
WwW 


elf. House of Hohenstaufen 

Conrad III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In and 
Crusade. 

Frederick III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 

Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sicily. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I. 

“Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed. 

Frederick II, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 

Rulers from Various Houses 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar II of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia. Be- 
queathed duchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. — 

Adolphus, countvof Nassau, 1291-1298, killed in 
war with Albert of Austria, 

Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry VII, of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 

mperor in Rome. 

Louis (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading™to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for pleats. sf Holy Roman Emperor (be- 

0 As.) : 

Eonarix IV of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1411-1437, also king of Hungary. 
Hapsburg Dynasty 
Albert II, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 

gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 

Maximilian I, 1493-1519: son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. Assumed title of Roman Emperor, 1508. 

Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 
ape rtea tes Luther; Reformation and religious 
Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son. 

Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
the 30 years’ war. 

Ferdinand II of Steiermark, 1619-1637; elected 
emperor at Frankfort; religious wars. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Peace of Westphalia, 
1648, Leopoid I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph I, 1705- 
a goes Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of Leo- 
po. " 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Francis I of Lorraine-Tuscany, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir. 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, first partition of 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Francis II, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, em- 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 1806 
he abdicated as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. (Abdicated) 


Rulers of Prussia 
Nucleus of Prussa was the Mark of Brandenburg. 
First margrave was Albert the bear (Albrecht), 
1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become margrave 
oe Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, 1415- 


Frederick William, 1640-1688, was called the 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick III, 1688-1713, 
was. crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701, 
ruled till 1713. 

Frederick II, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Si- 
lesia, et of Poland. 

Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797. X 

Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napoleonic 
wars, Queen Louise. (d. 1810), 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprising of 
1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


Second German Reich 

William I, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan. 18, 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor. 

Frederick III, son,. 1888. 

William II, son, 1888-1918. Led Germany in World 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and king of 
Prussia, Noy. 9, 1918. Died. in exile in Netherlands 
June 4, 1941. 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemberg, Saxony, etc.) also 
abdicated. Germany became a republic at Weimar, 
July 1, 1919. Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-1925 
Paul. von Hindenburg-Beneckendorff, 1925, re- 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hitler, chan- 
cellor, chosen successor as lLeader-Chancellor 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. Precipitated World War 
II, 1939-1945. Reported suicide in bomb shelter 
under chancellery, Berlin, May 1, 1945. 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 
Germany 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 

Francis Joseph II, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassination of 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War I. 

Charles I, grandson, 1916-1918, last emperor of 
Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Nov. 11-13, 
1918. (d. 1922) ; F 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 
Austria, page 397. 


Rulers of Spain 


inand It of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
Neher Leon. 1469, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504, Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip III; 1621, Philip IV; 1665; 
Charles Ii: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France); 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1808, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, recalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella II of 
age, fled 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated 1873. 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regent for 
Alphonso XIII, who became of age 1902. 1931, 
revolution, Alphonso left country but did not ab- 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy. Presidents: 
1931; Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Anzana. 
Fascist revolution, 1936, succeeded; Gen. Francisco 
Franco proclaimed Supreme Chief, 1939, with pro- 
vision that he be succeeded by monarchy. Alphonso 
XIII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1941, aged 54; his 
property and citizenship had been restored. 


fu Noted Personalities—Roman, Italian and Ottoman Empire 
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lus to the end of the Empire in the West. Rulers of the 
fe cosiantine le, and for a brief period in Nicaea, until 


so -C 


Roman Rulers 


in 1453, when it was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 


B.C. 


Name 


The Kingdom 
753)/Romulus (Quirinus) 
716|Numa Pompilius 
oe Tullus Hostilius 


Ancus Marcius 
616|L. Tarquinius Priscus 
578|Servius Tullius 
534/L. Tarquinius Superbus 


The Republic 
509)/Consulate established 
509 torship instituted 
498) Dictatorship introduced 
494|Plebeian Tribunate created 
494/Plebeian Aedileship created 
444|Consular Tribunate organized 
435|Censorship instituted 
366|Praetorship established 
366|Curule Aedileship created 
362|Military Tribunate elective 
326|Proconsulate introduced 
311}Naval Duumvirate elective 
217) Dictatorship of Fabius 


Maximus 
133|Tribunate of Tiberius 


Gracchus 
123|Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 
82| Dictatorship of Sulla 
60) First Triumvirate formed 
(Caesar, Pompeius, Crassus) 
46|/Dictatorship of Caesar 
Second Triumvirate formed 
(Octavianus, Antonius, 
Lepidus) 
The Empire 


aesar Octavianus) 


A.D. 


Name 


138| Antoninus Pius / 
161|/Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 


Verus 
169|Marcus Aurelius (alone) 
180|Commodus 
193) Pertinax; Julianus I 
193|Septimius Severus 
211| Caracalla and Geta 
212|Caracalla (alone) 
217|Macrinus 
218|Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 
222| Alexander Severus 
235|Maximinus I (the Thracian) 
238|/Gordianus I and Gordianus 
Ii; Pupienus and Balbinus 
238)Gordianus ITI 
244|Philippus (the Arabian) 
249) Decius 
251|Gallus and Volusianus 
253|Aemilianus 
253) Valerianus and Gallienus 
258| Gallienus (alone) 
268] Claudius II (the Goth) 
270) Quintillus 
270|Aurelianus 
275|Tacitus 
276) Florianus 
276|Probus 
282)|Carus 
283|Carinus and Numerianus 
284| Diocletianus 
286} Diocletianus and Maximianus 
305)|Galerius and Constantius I 


A.D. 


R ler: ; 


* 


the East sat 
ire in t 


Roman 
the capturewof Constant e by the 


Name 

pe SS ee eee 

337|Constantius II, Constans I, 
Co in 


Valens (East 
367) ValentinianusI with Gratianus 
(West) and Valens (East) 


ralcranes ei 
3 Tatianus 
- : a (West) and Theodosius { 
383] Valentinianus IIl_ (West) and 
Theodosius I (East) 
394|Theodosius I (the Great) 
395|Honorius (West) and Arca- 
dius (East) 
408|Honorius (West) and Theo- 
dosius II (East) 
423/Valentinianus III (West) and 
eodosius II (East) 
450) Vaientinianus ITI (West) and 
55 Maxim an West) Kenta 
4 us ; 
West); Marcianus (East) 
456 aoe Ne and Marcianus 
457|Majorianus (West) and Leo I 
461|Severus II (West) and Leo [ 
East 


467|Anthemius (West) and Leo I 


27 pugustus (Gaius Julius 
D 


A.D. 
14/Tiberius I 
37|Gaius (Caligula) 
41|Claudius I 
54) Nero 
68/Galba 


I, 
69/Galba; Otho; Vitellius 312|Maximinus 


306} Galerius, eiscaese= Il, 


Severus 
307|Galerius, Maximinus II, 
Constantinus I, Licinius, 


Maxentius 
311)Maximinus II, Constantinus 
Licinius, Maxentius 


ast) 

472 Oty pris (West) and Leo I 
ast) 

473 oe (West) and Leo I 
asi 

474|Julius Nepos (West) and Leo 

II (East) 
I, Constantinus 


475| Romulus ay tera (West) 
69/Vespasianus I, Licinius and Zeno (East) 
79)\Titus 314|Constantinus I and Licinius 476\End of ee in West; Odo- 
81| Domitianus 324!Constantinus I (the Great) vacar, King of Italy 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


After Napoleon fell in 1814 and Murat, King of 
Naples, was shot in 1815, the Congress of Vienna 
restored pre-Napoleonic political states as follows: 
Sardinia and Genoa under King Victor Emmanuel 
I of Savoy; Parma and Piacenza under Duchess 
Marie Louise, former French queen; Modena under 
Archduke Francis IV of Hapsburg; Tuscany, under 
Duke Ferdinand III of Hapsburg; Lucca under 
Duchess Maria Louisa of Bourbon; Naples and 
Sicily under King Ferdinand I of Bourbon; the 
Papal State under Pius VII; Lombardia-Venetia 
under Austria; Corsica under France. This re- 
action led to half a century of bloody conflict, 
revolts, suppressions by Austrian and French 
troops. Most spectacular were two campaigns led 
by Ginseppe Garibaldi, first in 1849, when he pene- 
trated to Rome, and again in 1860, when he lib- 
erated Sicily and marched into Naples with Victor 
Enimanuel II. The latter was proclaimed king of 
Italy at Turin, 1861. Rome was captured by Gen. 


Cadorna Sept. 20, 1870 and made the capital. Suc- 
cession; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Em- 
manuel III who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor 
of Ethiopia. The Allies in 1943 restored Haile 
Selassie on the throne of Ethiopia. In 1946: Victor 
Emmanuel III abdicated; was succeeded by his son 
Crown Prince Humbert as Humbert II. Victor 
Emmanuel III died in 1947. 2 

At a plebiscite held June 2, 1946, to determine 
whether Italy wanted a monarchy or a republic, 
the people voted for a republic. Premier Alcide 
de hey a assumed the powers of provisional 
Chief of State on June 13, 1946, the same day King 
Humbert II went to Portugal as an exile. On June 
28, 1946, the Constituent Assembly elected Enrico 
de Nicola, Liberal, Provisional President of the 
Republic of Italy. Luigi Einaudi was elected Presi- 
dent May 11, 1948. On April 29, 1955, Giovanni 
Gronchi, of the leftwing Christian Democratic 
party, was elected President. He was inaugurated 
May 11, 1955. 


Rulers of the Ottoman Empire 


Turkish tribes driven from Central Asia by the 
Mongols c. 1200 A.D., settled near the Euphrates 
in Asia Minor. The Ottoman Empire was estab- 
lished by Osman (Othman) c. 1299 A.D, He was 
the first to be called sultan. 

Osman I, 1290-1326. Orkan I, 1326-1359; married 
Theodora, dau. of emperor of Constantinople. 
Murad I, 1359-1389; made Adrianople capital, ex- 
tended power as far as Serbia. Bajazet I, 1389- 
1403; reached Danube, fought Timur (Tamerlane) 
in Asia Minor. Mehmet I (Mohammed), 1413-1421. 
Murad II, 1421-1451. Mehmet II, 1451-1481, the 
Conqueror, took Constantinople, 1453, date con- 
sidered beginning of Modern History. This ended 
Christian rule in Constantinople. : 

Bajazet II, 1481-1512. Fought Venice at Lepanto, 
July 28, 1499. Entered Poland and Egypt, combined 
caliphate with sultanate, Selim I, the Grim, 1512- 
1520. Suleiman I, the Magnificent, 1524-1566. Con- 
ducted first siege of Vienna. Selim TI, 1566-1574. 
Murad III, 1574-1595; murdered five brothers; had 
103 children. Mehmet III, 1595-1603; murdered 19 
brothers. Ahmed I, 1603-1617. Mustafa I (incom- 


petent) and Osman II, 1618-1622; killed by jan- 
issaries. Mustafa I, 1622-1623. Murad V, 1623-1640 
Ibrahim I, 1640-1648. 

Mehmet IV, 1648-1687; Turks defeated by Aus- 
trians at St. Gotthard, 1664; siege of Vienna lifted 
by King John Sobieski of Poland, 1683, marking 
ebb of Turkish rule in Europe. 

Suleiman II, 1687-1691. Ahmed II, 1691-1695. 
Mustafa II, 1695-1703. Ahmed III, 1703-1730. Mah- 
mud I, 1730-1754. Mustafa III, 1757-1773. Abdul 
Hamid I, 1773-1789. Selim III, 1789-1807. Mustafa 
IV, 8 mos., 1807-1808. Mahmud II, 1808-1839: dis- 
solved janissaries, odered officials to discard tur- 
ban, adopt fez. Abdul Mejid, 1839-1861, fought 
Crimean war. Abdul Azib, 1861,1867. Murad Vv, 
3 mos., insane. Abdul Hamid II, 1876-1909; con- 
stitutional rule begun. Mehmet V, 1909-1918. Meh- 
met VI, 1918-1922 The sultanate was separated 
from the caliphate and abolished. Ankara was made 


capital. PRESIDENTS OF TURKEY 


Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, 1923-1938. Ismet Inonu, 
1938-1950. Celal Bayar, elected 1950. 
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Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


The medieval history of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway is one of continual struggle for domination 
by rival leaders. National issues started in the 10th 
century, when Christianity was introduced. 

DENMARK 


Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, 
who ruled in London 1017-1035, was most fa- 
mous. The Valdemars nished kings until the 
15th century. In 1282 the Danes won the first 
national assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. 

Most redoubtable medieval character was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
at 10 to King Kaakon VI of Norway. In 1375 she had 
her infant son Olaf made king of Denmark. After 
his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark and 
Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted her as sovereign. 
In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke Erik of 
Pomerania, titular king of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 she 
effected the Union of Kalmar of the three kingdoms 
and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three kingdoms 
deposed him and elected Christopher of Bavaria 
king (Christopher III). On his death, 1448, the 
union broke up. - 

Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian II conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden. Denmark 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic 
wars, when Frederick VI joined the Napoleonic 
cause after Britain had destroyed the Danish fleet 

1807). In 1814 he was forced to cede Norway to 

weden and Helgoland to Britain, receiving Lauen- 
burg. Successors: 1839—Christian VIII; 1848— 
Frederick VII; 1863—Christian IX; 1906—Frederick 
VIII; 1912—Christian XK; 1947—Frederick IX. 


Early kings ruled E copank but did not domi 
ar. s ruled at Uppsala, bu not domi- 
nate the country. Sverker (1134-1156) united the 
Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Sweden obtained the 
Riksdag, or parliament. After the Union of 
Kalmar, 1379, the Danes either ruled or harried 


the country until Christian II of Denmark con- 
quered it anew, 1520. This led to a rising under 
Gustavus Vasa, who ruled Sweden 1523-1560, and 
established an independent kingdom. Charles IX 
(1594-1611, crowned 1607) conquered Moscow. Gus- 
avus Adolphus | (1611-1633) was called the 
Great. Later rulers: 1633—Christina; 1654—Charles 
xX; 1660—Charles KI; 1697—Charles XII (invader 
of Russia and Poland, defeated at Poltava, June 
28, 1709); 1718—His sister, Unrika Eleanora, elected 
queen; 1720—Her husband, Frederick I (of Hesse); 
1751—Aldolphus Frederick; 1771—Gustayus_ III; 
1792—Gustavus IV; 1809—Charles XIII. (Union 
with Norway began, 1814). 1818—Charles XIV. He 
was Jean Bernadotte, Napoleon’s Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles XIII. He 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—Oscar I; 1859— 
Charles XV; 1872—Oscar II; 1907—Gustavus V; 
1950—Gustavus VI. 
NORWAY 

Overcoming many rivals, Harald Haarfager 
(872-930) conquered Norway, Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. Olaf, Sree erangeen (995-1000) brought 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, Greenland. In 
1035 Magnus the Good also became king of Den- 
mark. Haakon V (1299-1319) had married his 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. Their son, Magnus, 
became ruler of Norway and Sweden at 6. His 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark; 
their son Olaf became king of Norway and Den- 
mark, followed by Margaret’s regency and the 
Union of Kalmar, 1397. 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to Den- 
mark and was forced into wars against Sweden 
and Hanseatic League. Christian IV (1588-1648) 
founded Christiania, now Oslo. After Napoleonic 
wars, when Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden, 
a strong nationalist movement forced recognition 
of Norway as an independent kingdom united with 
Sweden under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 
1905 the union was dissolved and Prince Carl of 
Denmark became Haakon VII. 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slav tribes was Rurik, 
leader of the Russ, who established himself at 
Novgorod A. D. 862. He and his immediate suc- 
cessors had Scandinavian affiliations. They moved 
fo Kiev after 972 A. D. and ruled as Dukes of 
Kiey. In 988 Vladimir was converted and adopted 
the Byzantine Greek service, later modified by 
Slav influences. Important as organizer and law- 
giver was Yaroslav, 1018-1054, whose daughters 
Married kings of Norway, Hungary and France. 
His grandson, Vladimir II (Monomachos) 1113- 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, but in 1169 
Andrew Bogolubski overthrew Kiev and began 
the line known as Grand Duke of Vladimir. 

Of the Grand Dukes of Vladimir Alexander 
Nevsky, 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 
called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
1303. His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy. After Demetrius II, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand Dukes 
of All Russia. Independence of the Tartars and 
considerable territorial expansion was achieved 
under Ivan III, 1462-1505. 

Czars of Muscovy—ivan_ III was referred to in 
church ritual as Czar. He married Sofia, niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor. His successor, 
Basil, died in 1533 when Basil’s son, Ivan, was 
onl. . He became Ivan IV, ‘the Terrible,” 
crowned 1547 as Czar of all the Russias, ruled till 
1584, Under the weak rule of his son, Theodore, 
Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old™Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
Jated to the first w‘fe of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 
1645 and established the Romanov line. Fourth 
ruler after Michael was Peter I. 

Czars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)— 
Peter I, 1682-1725, known as Peter the Great 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 
dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow, 


1725, Peter II, his grandson, 1727, d. 1730; Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, 1730, daughter of Peter the 
Great’s brother, Czar Ivan; Ivan VI, 1740-1741, 
great grandson of Ivan V, child, kept in prison 
and murdered 1764; Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
I, 1741; Peter III, grandson of Peter I, 1761, de- 
posed 1762 for his consort, Catherine II, former 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst (German) who is known 
as Catherine the Great, 1762-1796; Paul I, her 
son, 1796, killed 1801. Alexander I, son of Paul, 
1801-1825, defeated Napoleon; Nicholas I, his 
brother, 1825; Alexander II, son of Nicholas, 1855. 
assassinated 1881 by terrorists; Alexander III, son, 
1881; Nicholas II, son, 1894-1917, last Czar of 
Russia, forced to abdicate by the Revolution that 
followed defeat by Germany. The Czar, the 
Czarina, the Czarevitch (Crown Prince) and the 
Czar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists in Ekaterinburg, July 6, 1918. 

Provisional Govefiiment—Prince Georgi 
and Alexander Kerensky, premiers, 1917. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Bolshevist 
Revolution, Nov. 17, 1917, displaced Kerensky; 
Council of People’s Commissars formed, Nicolai 
Lenin, premier. Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924. Alexei 
Rykov (executed 1938) and V. M. Molotov held the 
office, but actual ruler was Joseph Stalin (Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili), general secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Stalin became president of the Council of Ministers 
(premier) May 17, 1941, died Mar. 5, 1953. Suc- 
ceeded by Georgi M. Malenkoy, as head of the 
Council and premier and Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
first secretary of the Central Committee. Malen- 
kovy resigned Feb. 8, 1955, and became deputy 
premier. Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin became 
premier. On Mar. 1, 1955, the first deputy premiers 
were Molotov, L. M. Kaganovich, A. I. Mikoyan, 
M. Z,. Saburoy, M. G. Pervukhin, as head of the 
major departments; next in line were 8 deputy 
premiers, of whom Malenkoy was one. 


Lvov 


Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


The Netherlands originally were cities and prov- 
inces of present Holland and Belgium, ruled by 
Burgundy, Austrian Hapsburgs and Spain. In 1579 
the Catholic South broke off and seven northern 
provinces formed the Union of Utrecht under the 
Stadholder, William the Silent, whose highest title 
was count (d. 1584). Power rested in the States 
General. Leaders included Prince Maurice of Nassau 
(d. 1625); Frederic Henry (d. 1647), who married a 
daughter of Charles I of England; William II (d. 
1650); William III of Orange, who married Mary, 
dau. of James II of England—they became king 
and queen of England. William died, 1702, William 
Iv (d. 1751); William V (d. 1795). Here ended the 
Dutch Republic. The Batavian Republic, 1795-1798, 
was ‘created by the French. Napoleon made his 
prother Louis King of Holland, 1806. He abdicated 
1810, when Holland was annexed to France. William 
Frederick, Prince of Orange, son of William V, led 


a revolt 1813, was named sovereign prince and 
crowned, 1815, as King of the Netherlands, incor- 
porating Holland and Belgium. The Belgian revolt 
of 1830-31 led to separate kingdoms, ratified 1839 


THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 
(1840) William II; (1849) William III; (1890) 
Wilhelmina (daughter of William III and his sec- 
ond wife Princess Emma of Waldeck); Wilhelmina 
abdicated Sept. 4, 1948, in favor of daughter 


Juliana, 39. BELGIUM 


(1831) Leopold I of Saxe-Coburg, uncle of Queen 
Victoria; (1865) Leopold II; _ (1909) Albert I, 
nephew of Leopold II; (1934) Leopold III, son of 
Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent. Leopold re- 
turned, 1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, 
Prince Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951. 


Sty are, Be Pa ae. 
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° 
Noted British 
: POETS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 
Died Name Born| Died Name 
7: 19)Addison, Joseph 1804|1881|Disraeli, Bepjamin 1828/1969|M 
1803 1882 Ainswo) we H. 1573/|1631|Donne, John 1806/1873)|Mill, John Stuart 
1721|1770|Akenside, Mark 1869/1952) Douglas, Norman 1608|1674/| Milton, John 
1832/1904 meee Bdwin 1867|1900| Dowson, 1779)|1852|M. 
1822|1888|Arnold, Matthew 1859|1930| Doyle, Arthur Conan 1923|Morley, John 
1515|1568|Ascham, Roger 563|1631|Drayton, Michael 1632/1703|Pepys, Samuel 
1775|1817|Austen, Jane 1631/1700|Dryden, John 1688|1744|P: 
1561/1626|Bacon, Francis 1819/|1880| Eliot, George 1664/1721 
1214)1 acon, Roger 1620|1706| Evelyn, John 1863\1 
1762)1851|Bailie, Joanna 1707|1754|Fielding, Henry 1552|1618| Raleigh, Sir Wal 
1860|1937|Barrie, James M. 1809|1883|Fitzgerald, Edward 1814/1 
1584|1616|Beaumont, Francis 1867|1933|Galsworthy, John 1689/1761 | Rich: 
1873)1956|Beerbohm, Max 1685|1732|Gay, John 1828/|186S| Rossetti, D. Gabriel 
673| 735|Bede, the Venerable 1737|1794|Gibbon, Edward 1819/1900| Ruskin 
1876|1952|Beith, J. (Ian Hay) 1857|1903|G , George 1771)|1832|Scott, Sir Walter 
1870|1953|Belloc, Hilaire 1728/|1774|Goldsmith, Oliver 1564|1616|Shak 
1867|1931|Bennett, Arnold 1716|1771|Gray, Thomas 1856/19: 
1748/|1832|Bentham, Jeremy 1840|1928/Hardy, Thomas 1792}18 
1662|1742|Bentley, Richard 1831)1923|H: n, Frederic 1751/1816|S 
70|1952|Blackwood, Algernon _||1778|1830|Hazlitt, William 1554\1 
1740|1795|Boswell, James 1793/1835|Hemans, Felicia 1771\1 , Sydney 
1 1930|Bridges, Robert 1849/1903|Henley, Wm. Ernest 1721|1771|Smollett, Tobias 
1816/1855|Bronte, Charlotte 1591/1674|Herrick, Robert 1774|1843|Southey, Robert 
1818/1848|Bronte, Emily 1588|1679|Hobbes, Thomas 1552|1599|Spenser, Edmund 
1806/1861 Browning, Elizabeth B.||/1770|1835|Hogg, James 1672|1729 4 
1812|1889|Browning, Robert 798|1845|Hood, Thomas 1713/1768 |Sterne, Laurence 
1838)/1922|Bryce, James 1859/|1936|Housman, Alfred E. 1850|1894|Stevenson, Robert Louis 
1628/|1688|Bunyan, John 711|1776|Hume, David 1880) 1932/|Strachey, Lytton 
1729|1797|Burke, Edmund 1803|1857|Jerrold, Douglas W. 1667|1745|Swift, Jonathan 
1759|1796|Burns, Robert 709}1784|Johnson, Samuel 1837|}1909|Swinburne, Algernon C 
1788|1824|Byron (Geo. Gordon) 1574|1637|Jonson, Ben 1809/1892 bases lee r 
1777\1844|Campbell, Thomas 1796|1821| Keats, John 1811|1863/Thackeray. W. M 
1795|1881|Carlyle, Thomas 1819|1875 Kingsley Charles 1915|1954/Thomas, Dylan 
1340|1400|Chaucer, Geoffrey 1865|1936|Kipling, Rudyard 1700|1748|Thomson, James 
1694|1773|Chesterfield, Earl of 1874|1945|Knoblock, Eduard 1815|1882/Trollope, Anthony 
1762|1835|Cobbett, William 1775}1834 b, Charles 1884/1941/Walpole, Hugh 
1804/1865|Cobden, Richard 1775|1864|Landor, Walter S. 1593 |1683)|Walton, Iz 
1772|1834|Coleridge, 8S. T. 1330/1400|Langland, William 1851|1920|Ward, Mrs. Humphry 
1670\1729|Congreve, William 1885|1930|Lawrence, David H. 1674/1748] Watts, Isaac 
1857|1924|Conrad, Joseph 1838|1903)Lecky . E. HH. 1866|1946| Wells, H. G. 
864/1924|Corelli, Marie 1866/1947 LeGallienne, Richard 1861/1947| Whitehead, Alfred N. 
1731/1800|Cowper, William 1632(|1704|Locke, John 1854/1900) Wilde. ds ‘al 
1809|1882|Darwin, Charles 1800/1859|Macaulay, Thomas B. O'Fiahertie Wills 
661/1731|Defoe, Daniel 1864/1948) Machen, Arthur 1770|1850| Wordsworth, William 
1873/1956|De la Mare, Walter 1564/1593|Marlowe, Christopher 1882/1941) Woolf, Vir; 
1785|1859|De Quincey, Thomas 1621/1678|Marvell, Andrew 1640|1715|Wycherly. William 
1812|1870|Dickens, Charles 1584|1640|Massinger, Philip 1884|1954|Young, Fr. Brett 
BRITISH LEADERS IN ARMY (A), NAVY (N), AND EXPLORATION (E) 
1861/1936|Allenby, Edmund (A) 1541|1591|Grenville, Richard (N) ||1758|1805|Nelson, Horati 
1871|1936|Beatty, David (N) 1861|1928|Haig, Douglas (A) 832|1914 Roberts, Predescn (A) 
1695|1755|Braddock, Edward (A) |/1726/1799|Howe, Richard (N) 1719|1792|Rodney, Geo. (N) 
1723|1792|Burgoyne, John (A) 729|1814|Howe, William (A) 1800/1862|Ross, James C. (BE) 
1663|1733'Byng, George (N) 1575|1611|Hudson, Henry (BE) 1868/1912|Scott, Robert F. (E) 
1738/1795|Clinton, Henry (A) 1859|1935/)Jellicoe, John (N) 1874/1922|Shackleton, Ernest (E) 
1727|1779|Cook, James (E) 1715|1274|Johnston, Wm. (A) 1841|1904|Stanley, Henry M. (E) 
1738)1795|Cornwallis, Chas. (A) 850|/1916| Kitchener, H. H. (A) 1869]1951|Swinton, Ernest (A) 
1540|1596|Drake, Francis (N) 1888)1935|Lawrence, T. E. “of Ara-||1883|1950|Wavell, Archibald (A) 
{easltsoalrrobisher, Martin (Ey ||1650\1722|Muriboseyeh, Dukeot(a)||47ao tae Wrote ioe ae OF CAD 

fro. er, Martin arlborough, Dukeof(A 27\1759 
1721|1787|Gage, Thomas (A) 871|1951|Maurice, Frederick (A) NveUey ieee AD 
183311885)Gordon, Chas. G. (A) 1867/1948| Milne, Geo. (A) 

BRITISH SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
1813|1898|Bessemer, Henry 1578|1657|)Harvey, Wm. 1811/1870 
1731|1810|Cavendish, Henry 1792)1871/Herschel, John 1781|1848 Speer ewe 
1832)1919|/Crooks, Wm. 1738)|1822|Herschel, Wm. 1820/1904/Thomson, Jos. — 
1766|1844|Dalton, John 1827/1912)Lister, Jos. 1824|1907|Thomson, Wm (Kelvin) 
1805|1869|Faraday, Michael 1831|1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 1820)1893|Tyndall, John 
1881/1955|Fleming, Alexander 1663|1729| Newcomen, Thos. 1823|1913|Wallace, Alf, Russell 
1849|1945|Fleming, Ambrose 1642|1727|Newton, Isaac 1736|1819|Watt, James E 
1834|1915|Hargreaves, Jas, 1857'1932|Ross, Ronald 1802'1875|Wheatstone, Chas. ; 
BRITISH PAINTERS 
ao ad RDC Owv—HOOOOD Se 
Born Died i Name Born) Died Name Born, Died Name 
1836|1912|Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. ||1727|1788|Gainsborough, Thos. 18 D 
1872|1898| Beardsley, Aubrey 1790|1866|Gibson, John 1849 1938 Mevee Sir 
1734/1808 Beauclerk, Lady Diana ||1817|1897|Gilbert. Sir John 1835/1910 Orchardson Sir W. Q 
1735|1839|Beechey, Sir Wm. 1786|1846|Haydon, Benj. 1878/1931 |Orpen, Sir William — 
1757|1827|Blake, William 1841/1917|Henry, C. N. 1839|1893|Pettie, John 
1821)1893|Brown, Ford Madox 1697/1764) Hogarth, William 1884|1937|Philpot, Glyn W. 
T7silisallChantey ar kL” |ltgaytorelone wy eo 1936/1219 /Poynter, Sir EJ Bt 
yy, Sir FLL. unt, W. Holman 1756|182 A i ; 
EPREP SOMO ag |ARLASz action, Almanee | PZea 73 ayaa Jat 
<j F beller, Sir Godfre: 7. i 

| 1803|1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney _||1802/1873|Landseer, Sir bawin _||828|tess| honey Beorse 

| 1793/1865) Kastlake, Sir Charles L. 1856/1941) Lavery, Sir John 1854/1935|Stokes, Adrian. 

o : sawrence, Sir Thomas ||1775|1851|Turner, J 
1787|1849|Etty, ‘William 1830/1896|Leighton, Fred’k, Lord 1817 Sepa ae 
1846|1935 Farquharson, Joseph 1794|1859|Leslie, Charles R or 77 1904 Watts, Geo. F. 
1755|1826|Flaxman, John 864|1941| Llewellyn, Sir William ||L79s|1sat |Win oe Danie 

; : : 1841 | Wilki 

1182511899|Foster, Myles Birket 1806 1870|Maclise, Daniel 852|1931 Wyllie, W. : me 

aw BRITISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
1117\1 ecket, Thomas 1491|1555|Latimer, Hugh 
1685)1753|Berkeley, George 1813/1873 Livingstone, David iets i770 Whitetei na 
1829/1912|Booth, William B. 1808|1892|/Manning, Henry B,. 1802|1865| Wiseman, ‘Niche 
1566/1644/Brewster, William 1801/1890|Newman, John H, 1475/1530) Wols Th choise 
1489/1556|Cranmer, Thos. 1613/1667|Taylor, Jeremy 132411384|w lite 7 omas 
1624|1691|Fox, George 1484/1536|Tyndall, William yeliffe, John 
1505/1572!Knox, John 1708'1788| Wesley, Chas. 
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1852)1928 uith, Herbert H. 1859) 1925|Curzon of Kedleston 1866 1937|MacDonald, J. Ramsay 
1867|1947 Ballwin, Stanley 1804|1881! Disraeli, Benjami 1854 1925|Milner, Alfred 
1848/1930|Balfour, Arthur J. 1819|1886|Forster, Wm. E. 1732,1792|North, Frederick 

_ 1881/1951|Bevin, Ernest 1749)|1806|Fox, Chas. Jas. 1784/1865|Palmerston, Henry 
1838|1922|Bryce, James 1809|1898/Gladstone, Wm. E. 1788|1850|Peel, Robert 
1770|1827|Canning, George . ||1712/1770|Grenville, George 1867|1937|Peel, William 
1854|1935/|Carson, Edward 1764|1845|Grey, Charles 1759|1806|Pitt, William ; 
1769|1322|Castlereagh, Robt. 1862/1933|Grey, Edward 1708/1778|Pitt, W. (Chatham) 
1863|1937)Chamber , Austen 1594|1643|Hampden, John 1854|1932|Plunkett, Horace 
1836|1914|Chamberlain, Jos. 1732|1818|Hastings, Warren 1847|1929|Rosebery, Arch. 
1869|1940|Chamberlain, Neville 1863/1935|Henderson, Arthur 1792}1878| Russell, John 
1725|1774|Clive, Robert 1858/1923) Law, A. Bonar 1830}1903|Salisbury, Robt. 

zr 1890)1952|Cripps, Stafford 1863|1945|Lioyd George, David 1676|1745|Walpole, Robert 

A 1599/|1658|Cromwell, Oliver 1876/1947|Lytton, Victor : 

3 Noted Austrians For composers, see pp. 563-4, rulers p. 553 
Sree ee sie ee eee 

E AUTHORS 1840|1884|Makart, Hans 1822|1884|Mendel, J. Gregor 

e 1791|1872|Grillparzer, Franz 1724|1796'Maulpertsch, Franz 1493/1541|Paracelsus, Theoph. 

3 1874|1929|Hoffmannsthal, H. v. 1890)1918|Schiele, Egon 1874|1929|Pirguet, Clemens v- 
1874|1936| Kraus. Karl 3 1718\1801 Schmidt, Martin 1793/|1851|Ressel, Josef 
1875|\1926|Rilke, Rainter Maria 1804)1871|Schwind, Moritz v. 185811929] Welsbach (Karl Auer) 
1862|1931|Schnitzler, Artur 1858/1899 |Segantini, Gio. 

1805/1868 Stifter, Adalbert 1793|1865|Waldmueller, Ferdinand THEATER 
1893|1917|Suttner, Berta v. : 

1165|1227' Walter v. d. Vogelweide ‘SCIENTISTS 1810/1884|Elssler, Fanny 

3 1881|1932|Wildgans, Anton . || 1829/1894|Billroth, Theo. 1850)1918 Girardi, ex. 

ARTISTS 1856/1939! Freud Sigmund 1858|1910|Kainz, Josef 
T 1727|1818|Jacquin, Nikolas V. 1801|1862|Nestroy, Johann 
1657|1745| Altamonte, Martino |1711|1630|Kepler, Johannes 1873\1949|Reinhardt, Max 
Belgians 


A-Artist, C-Composer, E-Explorer, M—Musician. Philosopher, S-Scientist, St-Statesman, W-—Writer 


1827|1879|De Coster, Chas.—W 1857|1931|Mont, Pol de—W. 1861|1907| Van Lerberghe, Chas. 
1822|1890|Franck, Cesar—C. 1836|1924|Picard, Edmond—W. —W. 
1862|1949|Maeterlinck, Maurice 1823|1883|Pirmez, Octave—W. 1855|1916| Verhaeren, Emile—W. 
—wW. _||1818/1902|Potvin, Chas.—W. 
Czechs 
Sees tier a ee es eS eee 
1878)|1932|Bata, Thos. 1371|1415| Hus, Jan 1834/1891] Neruda, Jan—W. 
1884/|1948|Benes, Eduard—st. 1810|1836|Macha, Karel—W. 1798] 1876| Polacky, Frantisek—W. 
1890|1938| Capek, Karel—W. 1887|1948|Masaryk, Jan—St. 1766) 1858|Radecky, Jan (Gen.) 
1592|1671|Comenius—St. 1850|1937|Masaryk, Tomas—St. 1845/1912|Sladek, Jos.—W. 
1841/1904|Dvorak, Anton—C. 1848|1922|Myslbek, Josef—S. 1824|1884|Smetana, Bedrich—C, 
Danes 
See ee ee ECCT CY CSP 
1805|1875| Andersen, Hans 1684|1754 ‘Holberg, Ludvig—W. 1857|1943)Pontoppidan, Henrik 
Christian—W. 1813|1855| Kierkegaard, Soren—P. —wW. 
1681/1741|Bering, Vitus J.—E. 1894/1948] Moeller, John Christmas||1140/1206|Saxo, Grammaticus 
1546|1601|Brahe, Tycho—S. —St. ’ —wW. 
1842|1927|Brandes, Georg—W. 1777|1851|Orsted, Hans Christian |/1768/1844|/Thorvaldsen, Bertel 
1857'1919 Gjellerup, Karl—W. —s. —A, 
Hungarians 
1877|1919;Ady, Andrew—W. 1046|1095|Ladislas, St.—St. 1818|1865|Semmelweiss, Ignac—S. 
1846|1933|Apponyi, Albert—St. 1811/|1886|Liszt, Franz—C. 975|1038/St. Stephen (1st king 
1817/1882|Arany, John—W. 1823|1864|Madach, Emeric—W. 1814|1878|Szatmary, (Jos. Szighi- 
E 1881|1945|Bartok, Bela—C. 1817|1864|Magyar, Ladislas—E. | geti)—W. 
1803|1876|Deak, Francis—St. 1443|1490|Matthias, Corvin—St. ||1791/1860/Szechenyi, Stephen—BSt. 
7 1804|1849|Endlicher, Stephen—S. 1847|1910|Mikszath, Kalman—W. |/1861/1918/Tisza, Stephen—St. 
1848|1919|Eotvos, Lorand—s. 1878|1952|Molnar, Ferenc—W. 1889|1944|Toth, Tihamer—W. 
1858/1903|Fadrusz, Janos—A. 1844/1901|Munkacsy, Mibaly—A. ||1815/1883/ Volkmann, Robert—C, 
1387|1456|Hunyadi, John—s 1845|1879)|Paal, Ladislas—A. 1800|1855|Vorosmarty, M.—W. 
1825|1904|Jokai, Maurus—W. 1823/1849|Petofi, Sandor—W. 1849/1919|Zichy, Geza—C, 
1792|1830|Katona, Joseph—W. 1858|1927|Prohaszka, Ottokar—P. ||1620|1664|Zriny!, Miklos, Jr.—W. 
1802/1894| Kossuth, Louis—St. 167611735) Rakoczi, Francis—St. 
Norwegians 
> AUTHORS 1828|1906|Ibsen, Henrik 1882/1949| Undset, Sigrid 
1813|1896|Aasen, Ivar 1878|1918| Kielland, Alex. L. 1807/1877 Wena Johan S. 
1812 a5 pee Ee 1865|1926|Kinck, Hans E. 1808| 1845] Wergeland, Henrik 
1832/1910) Bjornson, Bjornstjerne 
-4813|1895|Collett, Camilla ee Fier eats EXPLORERS 
1876/1939|Duun, Olav 1 oe, Jorgen 1872|1928|Amundsen, Roald 
1851}1924|Garborg, Arne 1810)1863| Munch, Peter 1861|1930|Nansen, Fridtjof 
1860|1952|/Hamsun, Knut. 1835|1917|Sars, Johan E. |1854|1930|Sverdrup, Otto 
Swedes 
a eT 183911896] Nobel =A liredsie=eamre 
SélAlmauist, O. J. LW. ]/1800|1911, Froding, Gustav—W. —_|/1833)1896| Nobel, Alfred B.S. 
1589 1999 Arrhenius, Svante A.—S. 1783)|1847| Geijer, E. G.—W. 1842]1919|Retzius, Gustaf—s, 
1740|1795|Bellman, C. M.—W. 1860|1925| Hansson, Ola—W. 1630/1702] Rudbeck, Olof—s. 
1895|1948|Bernadotte, Folke—St. 1866/1953| Hedin, Sven—E. 1828/1895|Rydberg, Viktor—W. 
1779|1848|Berzelius, Jakob—S.__ 1864/1930] Karlfeldt, Erik Axel— W ./|1793 1823 Stagnelius, E. J.—W. 
1801|1865|Bremer, Fredrika—W. 1858/1940] Lagerlof, Selma—W. 1598/1672'Stiernhielm, Georg—W. 
, 1867|1945| Cassel, Gustav—S. 1707/1778] Linne, Carl von—Ss. 1849|1912|Strindberg, August—W. 
1701|1744|Celsius, Anders—S. 1843] 1921] Montelius, Oscar—W. 1688/1772|Swedenborg, E.—W. 
1803/1889) Ericsson, John—S. 1857,1949} Munthe, Axel 1782|1846|Tegner, Esaias—W. 


Presidents and Prime Ministers, Republic of Ireland 


of the Irish Free State was until Mar., 1932, when Eamon de Valera became 
Barre, 140 192, By treaty with Great Britain, President of the Executive Council and Minister 
Northern Ireland could vote itself out, which it did for External Affairs, holding both offices until 
Dec. 12, 1922. A new constitution, July 1937, super- 1938. Under the republic: : 
seded the Irish Free State with the Republic of Presidents: Douglas Hyde, 1938-1945. Sean T. 
Treland (Hire), an independent, ee are Ses edt Arse term, 1945-1952; reelected 1952. (7 
ions in certain externa! affairs year ms). 
aiid Fete On Commonwealth of Nations. Prime Ministers: Eamon de Valera, 1938 to Feb., 
; en President of 1948. John A Costello, 1948-1951. De Valera, June, 


illi . Cosgrave was chos 
ee catutive Council, Dec., 1922. He was in office 1951 to June, 1954. Costello, June, 1954—. 
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* ; 
- Noted French 
e 
1 AUTHORS, CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 
j ‘orn Died Name Born) Di eae Borh aed Name 
bétard, Pierre Flaubert, Gusta 1808 1855| Nerval, Gerard de 
; 117 1783 Bisse, dean a’ 1886 1518 Fournier, Son 862| Pascal. Blaise | 
) 1880/1918 |Apollinaire, Guillaume 1844) 1924 |France, Ser Cree t) bee a Peed ar] oot de 
1399 1850 3 8 ones de 1333| 1400 |Froissart, Jean 1697|1763|Prévost (L’ Abbé) 
1823|1891 |Banville, Théodore de 1811) 1872 |Gautier, ‘Théophile 1871|1922| Proust, M ~ 
| 51 |Gide, André 1495) 1553} Rabelais, Franco! 
i862 1333 Sane Maurice 1882/1 Giraudoux, Jean 1639) 1699| Racine, Jean 
1821/1867 |Baudelaire, Charles 1816) 1882 |Gobineau, Comte de a ace ——— Henri de 
1732/1799 |Beaumarchais, Pierre 1822| 1896 |Goncourt, Edmond de Meee Seren dean 
trsalane7iboouser Plex team ltara (Gulant, Brauvols 1834/1891] Bimbaud, Arthur 
8 éranger, ITe is . 
1859) 1941 |Bergson, Henri 1570| 1631 |Hardy, Speen eS 5 ar aan ba atone — ve 
; 1866/1947 |Bernard, Tristan 1842) 1905 |Heredia, Phe e LEeEES TS 7 Sad 
pee ee pote, Henri aoe lashitaceanere 1760| 1836] Rouget de Lisle, Claude 
1636/1711 |Boileau, Nicolas 1892|1955|Honegger, Arthur tal 1778\ Ro ‘au. JennJabaues 
1627| 1704 |Bossuet, Jacques 1802) 1885 |Hugo, Victor rr si Bouse ae oe 
1852) 1935 |Bourget, Pa 1848) 1907 |Huysmans, Jo. ar HEE Solutneapery ey 
1867/1926 |Boylesve, René 1876) 1944 |Jacob, Max ee ee 
107 1338 Buffon, Georges tets tess Labiohe, Eugene 1804| 1869| Sainte-Beuve, Charles A 
‘on, Geo! le, : - 
1509/1564 Calvin, Jean 1530) 1568 |La Boétie, ‘Stienne de eed a Reed ane mre de) 
1541| 1603 |Charron, Pierre 1645) 1696|La Bruyére, Jean de - 18 se iy Te 
1768| 1848 |Chateaubriand, Franc || 1757|1834|La Fayette, Marquis de ai laeentsan oop Woe 
fone’ 1762) 1794 |Chénier, André 1621|1695)|La Fontaine, Jean oa “$s St isa ea hens bork 
1873) 1954 |Colette, Sidonie 1744|1829|Lamarck, Jean-Bap . 7 Snipe ne rene de) ; 
1445) 1509'|Comines, Philippe de 1790| 1869 |Lamartine, Alphonse de |1626) 16' igné, ¥ ; 
1798/ 1857|Comte, Auguste 1613/1680|La Rochefoucauld 1766) 1817/Staé]. (Mme. de) 
rg 1743|1794|Condorcet, Marquis de || 1846/1870 Hye ery ee de |1783 pee eupunee aan ae 
fl 1767/1830 |Constant, ‘Benjamin 1818] 1894|Leconte de Lisle reat aa Se gt one , é 
gm 1842) 1908 |Coppée, Francois 1853] 1914 |Lemaitre, Jules be 1 +4 a e, peo a 
1845/1875 |Corbieére, Tristan 1668) 1747 |Lesage, Alain-René 1795) 18. erry, August: 
; 1606) 1684 |Corneille, Pierre 1850) 1923 |Loti, Pierre (J. Viaud) 1805/1859) Tocqueville, A. C. de 
od 1674) 1762 |Crébillon 1855) 1928 |Malherbe, Francois de 1871/1945) Valéry, Paul 
r 1854) 1928 |Curel, Francois de 1842/1898 |Mallarmé, Stéphane 1844/1896] Verlaine, Paul 
| 1769| 1832|Cuvier, Georges 1688) 1763 |Marivaux, Pierre 1828) 1905] Verne, Jules 
O% ——-1840|1897|Daudet, Alphonse 1850| 1893 |Maupassant, Guy de _—|4797|1863| Vigny, Alfred ges 
ng, 1596) 1650 |Descartes, René 1803) 1870 |Mérimée, Prosper 1838) 1889) Villiers de l'Isle-Adam 
« 1713) 1784|Diderot, Denis 1798/1874 |Michelet, Jules 1431) 1484) Villon, Francois 
1803) 1870|Dumas, Alexandre 1622| 1673 |Moliére, Jean-Baptiste (1597) 1648) Voiture. Vincent 
ire 1824|1895|Dumas, Alexandre fils 1533) 1592|Montaigne, Michel de 1694/1778) Voltaire, (Arouet) 
1651/1715|Fénelon, Francois de 1689) 1755 |Montesquieu, Charles de |1840} 1902) Zola, Emile 
1821/1890 |Feuillet, Octave 1810) 1857|Musset, Alfred de 
Pi) . FRENCH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 
i 183 Bartholdi, F. A. 1833|1883|Doré, Gustave 1840/1926;/Monet, Claude 
ne 1eas 13ae Bea Toohae, J. 1811'1889|Dupre, Jules 1830/1903|Pissarro, Camille 
1822|1899|Bonheur, Rosa 1852)1931)Forain, Jean L. 1594|1665;|Poussin, Nicolas 
1703/1770|Boucher, Francois 1732|1806| Fragonard, Jean 1758|1823|Prudhon, Pierre 
pm 1825|1905|Bouguereau, W. 1820/1876|/Fromentin, Eugéne 1824|/1898|Puvis de Chavannes 
1851/1933|Carrier-Belleuse, P. 1848/1903 /Gauguin, Paul 1841/1919/ Renoir, P. A. 
1839|1906)Cézanne, Paul 1770/1837|Gérard, F. 1840/1917|Rodin, Auguste 
A wi 1699)1779|Chardin, Jean-Bapt, 1824/1904/Géréme, J. L. 1812/1867|Rousseau, P. E. T. 
att 1845/1902|Constant, Benj. 1628)1715|Girardon, Fr. 1795/1858|Scheffer, Ary 
1796|1875|Corot, J. B. C. 1839/1883|Goupil, Jules A. 1859/1891 Seurat, Georges J 
ed 1819/1877(Courbet, Gustave 1725/1805|Greuze, J. B. 1863)1935/|Signac, Paul 
en 1817/|1878|Daubigny, C. F. 1741/1828|Houdon, J. A. 1804/1901/Toulouse-Lautrec 
re 1808/1879|Daumier, Honore 1780|1867|Ingres, J. A. D. 1813|1865|)Troyon, Constant 
es 1748/|1825|David, Louis J. 1755|1841|Lebrun, Marie 1884/1955) Utrillo, Maurice 
wi 1783)|1856|David d'Angers, P. J. 1798|1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. 1758|1835| Vernet, Carle 
af 1834/1917| Degas, H. G. E. 1600|1682)Lorrain, Claude 1714/1789|Vernet, Claude, J. 
Bet 1799/1863) Delacroix, Eugene 1832|1883|Manet, Edouard 1789|1863| Vernet, Horace 
are 1797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 1870/1954| Matisse, Henri 1868|1940| Vuillard, Edouard 
1880)1954|Derain, Andre 1815/}1891|Meissonier, J. L. BE. 1684/1721|Watteau, Antoine 
s 1807|1876| Diaz de la Pena, N. V. 1815|1875|Millet, J. F 
FRENCH MILITARY LEADERS AND EXPLORERS 
1769|1821) Bonaparte, Napoleon 1753 |1800| Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 1696\1750|Saxe, Maurice de bs 
1519|1572|Coligny, Gasp. de 1757|1834|La Fayette, Marquis de |/1891|1952|Tassigny, Jean de 
aan rece eee. pone de : 1756/1817|Massena, Andre 1611/1675|Turenne. Vicomte de 
eGrasse, Francois j. 
1739|1823|Dumouriéz, Chas. F. ia eH cpa a EXPLORERS 
1851|1929| Foch, Ferdinand ' Z 1491/1557|Cartier, Jacques 
1894|1953|Fonck, Rene 1769 |1815|Ney, Michel 1567|1635|Champiain, Sam’l de 
1849/1916|Gallieni, Jos. S. 1856/1951)Petain, Henri Philippe || 1645|1700\Jollict, Louis 
1852/1931 |Joffre, Jos. 1725 |1807 |Rochambeau,Jean-Bapt. || 1643|1687|LaSalle, Robt. de 
FRENCH POLITICAL. LEADERS 
1872)1950|Blum, Leon 1620) 1698 | Frontenac, Louis de 1749|1791|Mirabeau, Honore 
1862/1932 Briand, Aristide 1838] 1882 |Gambetta, Leon 1860 /1934|Poincare, Raymond 
1841/1929 Clemenceau, Georges 1871/1950 | Lebrun, Albert 1585/1642! Richelieu, Cardinal de 
1619|1683)/Colbert, Jean-Bapt. 1641) 1691 | Louvois, Fran. de 1758|1794!Robespierre, Max 
1760) 1794|Desmoulins, Camille 1744| 1794 | Marat, Jean-Paul 1208|1265|Simon de Montfort 
1763!1820| Fouche, Jos. 1602! 1661 | Mazarin, Jules 175411838|Talleyrand, Chas. de 
FRENCH SCIENTISTS 
1775|1836|Ampere, Andre-Marie 1842 )1925 FI > 
1788)|1878|Becquerel, A. C. 1736/1813 uegranee itech eae 1938 1799 Monegan aeons 
1852/1908 Beequerel, H. A. 1794 |1827)|Laplace, Pierre S. 1740|1810)Montgolfier, Jos. 
1827/1907|Berthelot, Marcelin 1743 |1794 | Lavoisier, Antoine 1863/1933|Painleve, Paul 
1812/1878 |Bernard, Claude 1822/1900 |Lenoir, Etienne 1647|1714|Papin, Denis 
1785/1870|Broglie, A. C. de 1811/1877 |LeVerrier, Urbain 1822/1895|Pasteur, Louis 
B57 1236 Bleriot, ee 1862/1954 | Lumiere, ‘Auguste 1854/1912|Poincare, Henri 
1786|1889|Cheulvre, Michel 1853 [1931 [Micnaig, Kou, 1850/1935) Richet, Cine, 
1859/}1906|Curie, Pierre 1859|1940| Michelin, Edouard 


toe 


a! 


Name 


1860) 
1842 


1769 
1778 Brentano, Clemens 
1832|1908|Busch, Wilhelm 
1740|1815|Claudius, Matthias 
'837|1898 Georg 
1788|1857|Pichendorf 


J. 
Jos. 
1886|1933|Ernst, Pai ; 


1170|1220|Eschenbach, Wolfram v. 


1762|1814|Fichte, Johann G. 
1819|1898|Fontane, Theodor 
1868|1933|Georg, Stefan 
1607|1676|Gerhardt, Paul 
1749|1832|Goethe, Johann W. v. 


Wilhelm 
1890|1941 Hasenclever, Walter 
1863/1946|Hauptmann, Gerhart 
1813|1863|Hebbel, Friedrich 


*Naturalized U.S. citizen. 


GERMAN ENGINEERS, NATURALISTS, SCIENTISTS, 


1840/1905 
1193/1280 
1844/1929 
1836'1907 


Abbe, Ernst 
Albertus Magnus 
Benz, Carl 
Bergmann, Ernst v. 
Bunsen, Robert 
Daimler, Gottlieb 
Diesel, Rudolf 
Duisberg. Carl 
Eckener, Hugo 
Ehrlich, Paul 
Fahrenheit, Gabriel 
Gutenberg, Johannes 
1919|Haeckel, Ernst 
1913|Hagenbeck, Georg F. 
1843|Hahnemann, Samuel 


Arndt, Ernst Moritz 


Noted Germans 


Born|Died 


1760|1826\Hebel, Johann P. 
1770|1831|Hegel, Georg W. F. 
1797|1856|Heine, Heinrich 
1744|1803|Herder, Johann v. 
1776|1822|Hoffmann, E. T. A. 
1770|1843|Hoelderlin, Friedrich 
1878|1945|Kaiser, Georg 
1724|1804|Kant, Immanuel 
1777\1811|Kleist, Heinrich v. 
1791|1813| Koerner, Karl Th. 
1646|1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried 
1729|1781)\Lessing, Gotthold 
1844|1909|Liliencron, Detlev v. 
1881/1948|Ludwig, Emil 
1875|1955|Mann, ‘Thomas* 
1804|1875|Moericke, Eduard 
1817|1908|Mommsen, Theodor 
1844|1900| Nietzsche, Friedrich 
1746|1827|Pestalozzi, J. H. 
1796|1835|Platen, Aug. v- 


Name 


1777 
1874 


Haller. Albrecht v. 
Hansen, Peter A. 
Helmholz, Hermann 
Humboldt, Alex. v. 
Humboldt, Wilh. v. 
Junkers, Hugo 
Kepler, Johannes 
Koch, Robert 
Krupp, Alfred 
Leibnitz, Gottfried v. 
11799! Lichtenberg 

Liebig, Justus v. 
Lilienthal, Otto 
Mesmer, Friedrich 
Neisser, Albert ) 


1916 
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For Rulers, see page 553; for Composers, pages 563-4 
AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS, POETS 


Born|Di | Name 


1795|1886;Ranke, Leopold, v. 
1810|1874|Reuter, Fritz 
1763|1825!Richter, Jean Paul 
1788|1866|Rueckert, Friedrich 
1494|1576|Sachs, Hans 
1775|1854|Schelling, Friedrich v. 
1759|1805|Schiller, ledrich 
1767|1845|Schlegel, Aug. W. 
1768|1834|Schleiermacher, Fredrich 
1788|1866|Schopenhauer, Arthur 
1817|1888|Storm, Theodor 
1928|Sudermann, Hermann 
1939|Toller, Ernst 
1896|Treitschke, Heinrich v. 
1862|Uhland, Ludwig 

1952! Viebig, Clara 
1934|Wassermann, Jakob 
1945|Werfel, Franz 
1813|Wieland, Chris. M. 
{|1855\1930|Wolzogen, Ernst von 


INDUSTRIALISTS 


1787/1854/Ohm, Geo. 3. 

1872 1948 Opel, Wilh. v. 

1853 1932 Ostwald, Wilhelm 
1858 1947,Planck, Max 

1632 1694|Pufendorf, Samuel 
1845 1923/Roefitgen, Wilh. 

1822 1892|Schliemann, Heinrich 
1816/1892|Siemens, Werner v. 
18421926 Thyssen, Aug. 

1821 /1902|Virchow, Rudolf 

1866 1925|Wassermann, Aug. Vv. 
1853 ,1905| Wissmann, Hermann v. 
1838 1917|Zeppelin, Ferd. v. 


bo 


GERMAN ARTISTS: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS 


1476|1545|Baldung, Hans 
1827|1901|Boecklin, Arnold 
1726|1801|Chodowiecki, Dan’! 
1858|1925|Corinth, Louis 
867|Cornelius, Peter 
Cranach, Lucas 
Duerer, Albrecht 
Fuerbach, Anselm 


nx 
Q 


1829|1880 


1815|1898 
1742|1819 
1856|1921 
1771)1848 
1849|1929 
1780/1831 
1861/1922 


Bismarck, Otto v. 
Bluecher, Gebh. v. 
Bethmann-Hollweg,T.v 
Boyen. Hermann v. 
Buelow, Bernhard v. 
Clausewitz, C. v. 
Falkenhayn, E. v. 


1840|Friedrich, Kaspar 
1529|]Gruenewald, Matth. 
1921|Hildebrand, Adolf v. 
1524|Holbein, Hans (Sr.) 
1543|Holbein, Hans (Jr.) 
BAR ete ao Max 
1887|Marees, Hans v. 
1905 Menzel, Adolf v. 


GERMAN POLITICAL AND MILITARY LEADERS; 


|/1760|1831,Gneisenau, Aug: 
1847|1934|Hindenburg, Paul v. 
.||1871|1919|Liebknecht, Karl 
1865|1937|Ludendorff, Erich 
1880/1919|Luxemburg, Rosa 
1818|1883!Marx. Kar) 
1800/1891'Moltke, Helmut V. 


/1803|1884,/Richter, Ludwig 
1764|1850|Schadow, Johann 
1781)1841|Schinkel, Karl 
1868|1932|Slevogt, Max 
Hans 


ECONOMISTS 


1867|1922|Rathenau, Walter 
1876|1953|Rundstedt, Karl v. 
1663|1736|Savoyen, E. v. 
1865|1939|Scheidemann, Philipp 
1833/1913|Schlieffen, Alf. v. 
1849|1930)Tirpitz, Alf. v. 
1832:1904|Waidersee, Alf. v. 


| 


Ancient Greek Authors 


B.C. years are in bold face. Many dates are approximate. 


Born Died Name. Subj. ||Born| Died Name. Subj. || Born|Died Name. Subj. 
ee eae beeps pee oa PC ee 
389 | 314 |Aeschines....|Orat. 450 |.... |Empedocles. ..|Philos. 582 | 500 |Pythagoras ..|Philos. 
525 | 456 |Aeschylus..../Dram. ||..... 118 |Epictetus... ..|Stoic. 600 |..... Sappho.. ... Poet 
oe 550 |Aesop......-|Tales 342 | 270 |Epicurus......|Philos. 556 | 469 |Simonides.. .|Poet 
563 | 478 |Anacreon....|Poet 480 | 406 |Euripides. . Dram. 469 | 399 |Socrates..... Philos 
500 | 428 |Anaxagorus. .|Philos. 576 | 480 |Heraclitus. Philos. 495 | 405 |Sophocles....|/Dram 
287 | 212 |Arciumedes. . Physi. 484 | 424 |Herodotus. Hist. 63 24 |Strabo....... Geog 
448 80 |Aristophanes.|Dram. ||..... 735 |Hesiod.... Poet. 600 | 540 /Thales....... Philos 
384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos. 460 | 377 |Hippocrates... Medic. 530 | 460 |Themistocles. | Philos, 
~...| 194 |Athenaeus.../Antia. ||... .-|-...° Homer* .....|Poet. ||... .. 255 |Theocritus. . .|Poet 
460 | 370 |Democritus. . Philos. 342 | 292 |Menander.....|Dram 382 | 287-\Theophrastus | Philos, 
310 | 240 |Callimachus .|Poet. 522 | 443 |Pindar... .. . » | Poet 471 | 401 \Thucydides. .|Hist. 
382 | 322_|Demosthenes.|Orat. 429 | 347 |Plato.........|Philos 280 |,....|/Limon Philos 
50 13 |Diodorus. . , . |Hist. 49 | 120 |Plutarch...... Biog. 490 |.....1 Zeno.....+ 
7 \|Dionysius.. . .|Hist. 207 | 122 |Polybius...... Hist 430 | 357 | Xenophon. 


B.C., rests on an opinion of Herodotus. 


Ancient Latin Authors 


B. C. years in bold face 


390 ,Ammianus, M. Hist. 59 17") Livy... Hist. 35) 95 |Quintilian. . .|Critic. 
138 200 | Apuleius. .... |Satir. 38 | 65 |Lucan.. Poet | 86 | 34 |Sallust...... ist. 
130 | 175 | Aulus Gellius. |Satir. 180 | 103_| Lucilius. Satir. 5 65 \Seneca...... Moral 
475 | 524 |Boethius..... hilos 96 52 | Lucretius. Philos 25 | 100 |Silius....... Poet. 
102 44 |Caesar, Jwius| Hist. 43 | 104 | Martial Poet 61 96 |Statius..... Poet 
232\\ 147 |Cato, (Elder) . |Orat. 100 30°|Nepos....- Hist. 70 | 150 |Suetonius. .. Biog. 
87 | 54 |Catullus..... Poet. 43 18 |Ovid......---- Poet 55 | 117 |Tacitus..... Hist. 
107 43 |Cicero...... - |Orat. 34 62 |Persius.....-- Satir 185 | 159 |Terence. .|Dram 
865 | 408 |Claudian..... Poet. 254 | 184 |Plautus.....-- Dram 54 18 |Tibullus. Poet. 
65 8 |Horace...... Poet. 23 79 heh ene se Bere Natur. 70 19 |Vergil.....- Poet, 
60 | 140 |Juvenal..:... Satir. 62 | 113 | Pliny( Younger)|Essays 70 1@ |Vitruvius..../Arch 


ke 
i For rulers, see page 554; for composers, see pages 563, 564. For popes, see Religious zs 
i} Born| Died Vocation ||Born | Died > Name ; Vocation 2 
i 1749 | 1803 Poet 1 
. 1596 
133 ae 
| ..|Author 1469 | 1527 |Machiavelli, Nicolo...... 
tara . |Poet 628 | 1694 |Malpighi, Marcello. ..... 7 
1829 Philologist 1449 | 1515 |Manuzio, Aldo (Aldus)... -|Editor 
; 1776 | 1856 Scientist 1785 | 1873 |Manzoni, Allesandro..... 
1738 | 1794 Jurist 1874 | 1937 |Marconi, Guglielmo...... 
1791 | 186 Poet 1805 | 1872 |Mazzini, Giuseppe....... 
1835 | 19 Mathemat. 1389 | 1464 |Medici, Cosimo di (1).... 
1313 | 1375 Author 1449 | 1492 |Medici, Lorenzo di...... 
1441 | 1494 Poet Medici, Cosimo di (2).... 
1548 | 1599 Metastasio (P. Trapassi) . 
16th Cent. Mosso, Angelo..........- 
1568 | 1639 Muratori, Ludovico 
1826 | 1910 Nitti, Francesco. 
1835 | 1907 23 |Pareto, Vilfredo. 
1725 | 1798 Pascoli, Giovanni. 
1478 | 1529 Petrarch, Francesco. 
1810 | 1861 Pirandello, Luigi. . . 
1451 | 1506 Polo, Mareo...... 
1830 | 1903 |Cremona, Luigi.... 5 . || 1432 | 1484 |Pulci, Luigi....... 


5 
ase raoe Pee Eaves .|Philos. 1 Redi, Francesco.,.....-.. 
38 |D’Annunzio, Gabrie 7 
1265 | 1321 |Dante Alighieri.... Schiaparelli, Giovanni... . 


+ 1881 | 1954 |De Gaspari, Alcide..... : Secchi, Angelo.......... 
1817 | 1883 |De Sanctis, Francesco... 1799 |Spallanzani, Lazzaro... .. Scientist 
1847 | 1897 |Ferrario, Galileo........ Scientist 1643 | 1737 |Stradivari, Antonio...... 
h@ 1842 | 1911 |Fogazzaro, Antonio..... Novelist 1692 | 1770 |Tartini, Giuseppe........ 
fifa! 1778 | 1827 |Foscolo, Ugo........... Poet 1544 | 1595 |Tasso, Torquato......... Poet 
rf 1564 | 1642 |Galileo (G. Galilel)..... Scientist 1608 | 1647 |Torricelli, Evangelista. ... 
1737 | 1798 |Galvani, Luigi. ........ Scientist 1840 | 1922 |Verga, Giovanni......... 
rT 1807 | 1882 |Garibaldi, Giuseppe..... Soldier,Patr.|} 1485 | 1533 |Verrazzano, Giovanni... . 
aril 1809 | 1850 |Giusti, Giuseppe....... Poet 1454 | 1512 |Vespucci, Amerigo....... 
Oe, 1707 | 1793 |Goldoni, Carlo......... Dramatist 1668 | 1744 |Vico, -Giambattista...... 
P| 1713 | 1786 |Gozzi, Gasparo..._ 1... Author 1745 | 1827 |Volta. Alessandro........ Sel 
he ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS 
~ 
i Born|Died Name Born| Died Name Born) Died Name 3 
it 0) SSS ae ane errata | PES peel paar a Gare | rey bere a acs 4 
1404) 1472) Alberti, Leon Battista 1378) 1455) Ghiberti, Lorenzo 1454/1513) Pinturicchio 
1387|1455|Angelico, Fra 1449/1494/Ghirlandaio, Domenico ||1483/1520|Raphael (Sanzio) 
1428) 1516| Bellini, Giovanni 1477) 1510) Giorgone 1575|1642) Reni, Guido 
Hy 1598|1680| Bernini, Gian Lor. 1260} 1336/Giotto, Angelo 1615|1673) Rosa, Salvator 
1445/1510 Botticelli, Sandro 1420/1497|Gozzoli, Benozzo 1460|1529|Sansovino, Andrew 
wi Fi 1444|1514|Bramante, Donato 1406|1469| Lippi, Fra Filippo 1486|1570|Sansovino, Jacopo 
: 1377) 1446) Brunelleschi, Filippo 1459) 1504) Lippi, Filippino 1858/1899)Segantini, Giovanni 
1697)|1768)|Canaletto (Canale) 1827|1887| Mangoni, Giuseppe 1696) 1770) Tiepolo, Giambattista 
1757|1821|Canova, Antonio 1431/1506) Mantegna, Andrea 1518|1594| Tintoretto, Jacopo 
hold 1500/1571) Cellini, Benvenuto 1401) 1428| Masaccio, 1477|1576/Titian (Tiziano) 
1240) 1302/Cimabue, Giovanni 1475/1564) Michelangelo, Buonarotti||1396| 1476] Ucceilo, Paolo 
at 1489] 1534) Corregio, Antonio da 1826/1901] Morelli, Domenico 1511|1574| Vasari, Giorgio 
iil 1397)|1482|Della Robbia, Luca 1518/1580} Palladio, Andrea 1528] 1588] Veronese, Paolo 
Ne ts) 1486|1531| Del Sarto, Andrea 1445/1523) Perugino, Pietro 1435/1488] Verocchio, Andrea 
rey 1386'1466| Donatello, Donato 1720|1778| Piranesi, Giovanni 1452/1519| Vinci, Leonardo da e 
Ald Noted Swiss 
fii Roce Died NF SS 
i i Born Died Name Vocation Born) Died Name Vocation 
hia, 1807 | 1873 Agassiz, Louis.......... Scientist 1493 | 1541 : 
Ae 1815 | 1887 Bachnofen, Johan,..._.. Jurist 1746 | 1827 Pestatosss Johena its betas et 
we @ 1808 | 1881 |Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar. |Jurist 1712 | 1778 Rousseau, Jean Jacques. |Author 
. 1818 | 1898 Burkhardt, Jakob. ..... Historian 1740 1799 Saussure, Benedict . |Geologist 
a) 1787 | 1875 Dufour, William Henri. . |Soldier 1465 | 1522 |Schiner, Mathias... .. |: Relig. Leader 
uy 1828 | 1910 Dunant, Henri.,....... Humanitarian |} 1845 | 1924 |Spitteler, Karl... __._.! Poet 
1848 | 1931 |Forel, Auguste... .._... Sociologist 1766 | 1817 \Stael, Madame de. . ; : | ||Author 
1745 | 1832 Fussli, Heinrich. ....... Historian 1799 | 1846 |Toepffer, Rodolphe... .. Author 
1797 | 1854 |Gotthelf, Jeremias...... Author 1797 | 1847 |Vinet, Alexandre. ...... Poet 
1708 | 1777 |Haller, Albrecht von. . |. |Physician 1417 | 1490|Von Flue, Nikolas. |; ))° Patriot 
1819 | 1890 Keller, Gottiried ... Roet, Novelist |] 1825 | 1899 |welti, Emile........).!|Surist 
\La er, Johann K...,.. uthor J 
PoamtageaiMever Comat ihn Bore Novelist 1484 | 1531 |Zwingli, Ulrich. .... +...|Relig. Leader 
SWISS PAINTERS 
Born Died Name _ Born| Died Name Born! Died ame 
1831) 1910/Anker, Albert 1741] 1825| Fi sical 
1828] 1890|Bocion, #. 1. D, 1813 i871 Ciraract Charles’ "|| 1928] 1908| Role don eee” 
ry no 41G - 
Se tier coe usene 1736| 1813| Gra Anton 1794| 1838| Rovers’ Lestold oe 
1864/Calame, Alexandre 18531 1918| Hodler, Ferdinand 1862! 1912) Welti, Albert 


Poets Laureate of Engl 

and 
There is no authentic record of the origin of the 1619 aa th 

( r en Ben Jon 
Waiogs hate gata Veraaentiend peroreng lla b’AvengHt wan appointed in tsb We Was 
n, ‘ , godson o illi 

Biges, ak Bie annie pad rgd Rs ee er tO and oper were John ‘Divdee  feve lenes Thomas 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet aurentel Trios the Bey eer aoe: Nipples ete 


1715; the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly 


and in 1389 : , 
e ais eas 3 ovat grant of a yearly allowance Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the 


: of Edward IV (1461-1483), refusal of Gray; Rev. Th 

i) “Aurea oeta de aS neaE tat lay UR og aion, Henry Pee Gee, Seer 

Was succeeded under Henry VIII (1509-1547) by William 'W di worth, Cera fred: Tesaneon Sen 

John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser who Alfred -Austi TEs; Ransit ie ee 
: 1 , stin, 1896; Ri 

died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in April 21, 1930); John Paeerain wean 1015) (lied 


_ Noted Personalities—Canadians; Irish; Spanish; Netherlands; "Poles 611 


Famous Canadians 
Titles are omitted 


Born) Died Name Born| Died Name Born) Died Name 
STATESMEN 1827|1879|Cremazie, Octave 1860|1943| Roberts, Chas. G. D. 


1820|1914|Smith, Don. A. 


(Strathcona) 
1855|1927|Tupper, Charles H. 
AUTHORS 
.».».]1931|Beck, L, Adams 
E. Barrington) 


1861|1924|Blake, W. H. 
1840/1901/Buies, Arthur 
1860|1919|Campbell, Wm. 
1861/1929|Carman, W. Bliss 
1850/1917|\Chapman, Wm. 


1824/1889) Allingham, Wm. 
1832|1916|Brooke, Stopford A. 
1846|1870|Casey, John K. 
1843|1913|Dowden, Edward 
1728|1774|Goldsmith, Oliver 
1852|1932|Gregory, Lady 
1861/1931|/H on, Kath. Tynan 
1882}1941|Joyce, James 
1830|1883|Joyce, Robt. D, 
1891/1917|Ledwidge, Francis 
1806|1872|Lever, Charles 


1831'1904|Cosgrain, Abbe R. 
....{/1936| Doughty, Arthur G, 
1854/1907| Drummond, W. H. 


1860|1937|Gordon, Chas. W. 
Ralph Connor) 
1842|1910|Hannay, James 
1796|1865| Haliburton, Thos. C. 
1859/1931) Kingsford, Wm. 
1871|1936|Laut, Agnes 
1869|1944| Leacock, Stephen 
1853/1931) Lucas, L. P. 
1878|1924|Lozeau, Albert 
1840|1927|Mair, Charles 
1872|1918| McCrae, John 
186211932|Parker, Gilbert 


Irish Authors 


Including residents in England 


1797|1818) Lover, Samuel 
1879/1949) Lynd, Robert 
1852|1933| Moore, George 
1779|1852| Moore, Thomas 
1828)}1862)O’Brien, Fitz James 
1844|1881/O’Shaughnessy, Arthur 
1879|1916|Pearse, Padraic 
1837/|1916|Plunkett, Joseph 
1784/1835| Raftery, Anthony 
1771|1802| Reynolds, George N. 
1867|1935|Russell, George 


1839|1920|Routhier, Adolph 
1870)1943|/Roy, Camille 
1862|1$44|Scott, Duncan C. 
1859)1931/Short, Adam 
1823(1910|Smith, Goldwin 


OTHER FIELDS 


1810)1882)Allan, Hugh (Indus.) 
1891|1941|Banting, Fredk. G. (Se) 
‘aul (Art.) 


Army. 
1863|1892|Stairs, Wm. Grant 
Gir 
1859|1926| Roy, Paul-Eugene 
(Msgr.) 


1856)1950\Shaw, G. Bernard 
1751/1816|Sheridan, Richard B. 
1866|1918|Sigerson, Dora 
1883/1951|Stephens, James 
1667|1745|Swift, Jonathan 
1871|1909|Synge, John M. 
1652|1715|Tate, Nahum 
1854/1900! Wilde, Oscar 
1865/1939) Yeats, Wm. Butler 


Spanish Authors, Poets, Dramatists, Novelists 


ee 
1866|1954\Benavente, Jacinto 


1180|1246|Berceo, Gonzalo de 
1282|1348|Juan Manuel 
1332|1407|Lopez de Ayala 
1398|1458| Lopez de Mendoza 
1440|1479|Manrique, Jorge 
....|1510|/Rojas, Fernando de . 
1503}1536|Garcilaso de la Vega 
1503/1541] Valdés, Juan de 
1510|1566|/Rueda, Lope de 
1528|1591|Leon, Luis de 
1533(1594|Ercilla y Zuniga 


1786|1827|Alvarez, Don Jose 
1601|1667|Cano, Alonzo 
1685|Carreno de Miranda 
1600/1680|Espinosa, Jacinto de 
1746|1828|Goya y Lucientes, F. 
1838/1874|Fortuny, Mariano 
1630|1691|Leal Vaides. Juan 


1547)1616)Cervantes, Miguel de 
1561|1627|Gongora y Argote 
1562/1635) Vega Carpio, L. 
1579|1644/ Velez de Guevara, L. 
1580) 1639| Ruiz de Alarcon, J. 
1580|1645|Quevedo y Villegas, F. 
1600|1681/Calderon de la Barca 
1760|1828|Fernandez de Moratin 
1772|1857| Quintana, Manuel Jose 
1796|1877|Fernan Caballero 
1803|1839|Heredia y Campuzano 
1817|1893(Zorilla y Moral. José 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


1815|1894|Madrazo, Federico 
1509|1586|MoraJes, Luis de 
1618|1682| Murillo, B. E. 
1551/1609|Pantola de la Cruz, Juan 
1597|1628|Ribalta, Francisco de 
1588|1656| Ribera. Jose 
1624|1700|Roldan, Pedro 


1824/1905) Valera y Alcala 
1833/1891) Alarcon, Pedro de 
1833)1906|Pereda, Jose Maria de 
1836|1870|Becquer, Gustavo 
1843|1920)Perez Galdos, B. 
1852|1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia 
1853|1938| Armando Palacio Valdes 
1867|1928| Blasco Ibanez, V. 
1899|1936| Federico Garcia Lorca 
1873]1955|Ortega y Gasset 


1520(1596|Sanchez Coello, Alonso 
1863|1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 
1548]1614/Theotocopuli, Domen- 
ico (E] Greco) 
1599/1660) Velasquez, Diet 
1870|1945|Zuloaga, Ignacio 


Painters of the Netherlands 


DUTCH 


1460|1516)Bosch, Hieronymus 
1636|1676| Bosch, Jacob van den 
1410|1475| Bouts, Dirk 
1605|1691|Cuyp, Albert 

1613) 1680|Douw, Gerard 
1614|1654| Fabricius, Carel 
1440|1482|Goes, Hugo van der 
1584|1666/Hals, Frans 
1638|1709| Hobbema, Meindert 
1632|1681|Hoogh, Pieter de 
1682|1749|Huysum, Jan van 
1610|1685|Ostade, Adr. van 
1625|1654|Potter, Paul 
1607|1669| Rembrandt van Rijn 
1625!1681| Ruysdael, Jacob 


1626)1679)Steen, Jan 
1617|1681|Terborch, Gerard 
1627|1690| Van der Meer, Jan 
1656|1706|/Van der Meer, Jan, Jr. 
1633|1707| Vandervelde, Wm. 
1639/1672] Vandervelde, Adr. 
1853/1890| Van Gogh, Vincent 
1596|1656| Van Goyen, Jan 
1494/1533|Van Leyden, Lucas 
163211675| Vermeer, Jan 


Ss 


FLEMISH 


1675|1715| Bosch, B. van den 
1525|1569| Brueghel, Pieter 
1568] 1625! Brueghel, Jan 


Noted Poles 


1605) 1638|Brouwer, Adriaen 
684|Coques, Gonzales 
1648] 1727| Huysman, Cornelis 
1656|1696| Huysman, Jacob 
1 1678|Jordaens, Jacob 
1478] 1533|Mabuse, Jan 
1460] 1531|Matsys, Quentin 
1435|1495| Memling, Hans 
1512|1576|Moro, Anthony 
1577|1640| Rubens, Peter Paul 
1579|1657|Snyders, Frans 
1582|1649|Teniers, David 
1610|1694|/Teniers, David (2) 
Van Dyck, Anthony 
1366] 1426) Van Eyck, Hubert 
1386|1440|/Van Eyck, Jan 
1399| 1464! Weyden, Rogier v. d. 


Born|Died Name Vocation ||Born)Died Name Vocation 
| | ——— ass ae 

966 , Chrobry . "| Statesman |\§1867| 1935|Pilsudski, Jos............ Statesman 
as ito pee the “ivesy: . | Diplomat 1847| 1912|Prus, Boleslaw.........-. Author 
1810] 1849|Cbopin, Fryderyk... .| Composer 1748| 1779|Pulaski, Casimir.......... Soldier 
1473| 1543|Copernicus, Nicholas . | Scientist 1868| 1925|Reymont, Wladyslaw..... Writer 
1373| 1399|Jadwiga, Queen..... .| Ruler 563| 1612|Skarga, Piotr.........+.+. Preacher 
1812| 1859|Krasinski, Zygmunt...... ‘oet 1846) 1916|Sienkiewicz, Henryk ..... Novelist 
1857| 1924 Korzeniowski, Conrad..... Writer 1867| 1934|SkJodowska, Marie (Curie) |Scientist 
1746| 1817| Kosciuszko, Tadeusz...... Soldier 1809] 1849/Slowacki Juliusz.......... Poet 
1786| 1861|Lelewel, Joachim.........- Historian 642} 1696|Sobieski, Jan.......... . |Statesman 
1839| 1895|Matejko, Jan...........-- Painter 1755| 1826|Staszyc, Stanislaw... " Scientist 
1798| 1855 Mickiewicz, Adam. .....+: Poet 1869| 1907|Wyspianski, Stanislaw Artist 
1867| 1946|Moscicki, Ignace......... Statesman || 1542) 1605|Zamoyski, Jan..., . |Statesman 
1860| 1941|Paderewski, Ignace........ Pianist 867| 1925|Zeromski, Stefan.......... Author 


i Le ke a 
612 Noted Personalities—Russians; Finns; Ukrainians; Violinists 


orn pg Name 


AUTHORS—POETS 


fee 1919| Andreyev, Leonid 
1927) Artsibashev, Mikhail 
84|Bashkirtsev, Maria 
Blok, Alexander 

904 Chekhov, Anton 
tees 1881|Dostoievski, Feodor 

9}1852|Gogol, Nicholas V. 
1e12 1891|Goncharov, Ivan A. 

1868/1936|G 

1812/1870 


1 844| Krylov, Tvan 

Athi 1938|Kuprin, Alexander 
1814/1841 Lermontov, Michael 
1831/1895 Leskov, Nicholas 
1821/1897: Maikov, Apollon 
1819/1883 Melnikov, Paul 
1865|1942' Merezhkovsky, D. 8S. 
1821|1877|Nekrasov, Nicholas’, 
1848|1936| Memirovich-Danchenko 
Nikitin, Vasil 
Ostrovsky, Alexander 
Piekhanov, Georgi 
1799/1837|Pushkin, Alexander 
Rozanov, Vasili 
1820)|1879|Soloviev, Sergei 
|\Suvorin, Alexei 
Tolstoy, Alexei 
Tolstoy, Leo 
Turgenev, Ivan 


1828/1910 
1818) 1883 


baal 


portion 


ARTISTS 
1866) 1924'Bakst, 


Leon 8. 
1866|1944' Kandinsky, Vasili 


1844/1918 
1865|1911/Serov, Valentin 
1842|1904|Vereshchagin, Vasil! 


BALLET-STAGE 
1872/1929 Diaghilev, Sergei 


Repin, I 


1898|1948' Eisenstein, Sergei 
1890/1950| Nijinsky, Vaslav 
1885|1931| Pavlova, Anna 


1822/1910) Petipa, Marius 
1863|1938/Stanislavsky, Konst. 
COMPOSERS 
1861|1906'Arensky, Anton s. 
1846'1924 Sh city Alex. 


1836 1910 Balakirev, Mily 
1834 1887 Borodin, Alex. 
Cesar 


1859| 11935 Tppolitov-Ivanov, M. 
1855|1914|Lyadov, Anatol 
1835|1881|Mussorsky, Modest 
1892|1953) Prokofiev, By el 
1866! 1920 Rebikov, V1: 


Noted Finns 


-9 , ee a 


1 
1894 
1871|1915 ubinst 
ise 918 Mus cae 
aneyev, 
1840/1893: Tschaikovsky, Peter 


Miers gn 
1746 1819 Baranov, Alexander 
1875 1 046) Mikhail 
1870 1924|Lenin, Viadimir 
1877; (regal Litvinov, Maxim 


1845)1 Muraviev, Michael 
1739|1791 Docembla Gono 
17. ‘01 
1772|1839,Speransky, Michael 
1879/1953 SPatin, Josef 
1863|1911|Stolypin, Peter 

1879|1940|Trotzky, Leon 

(Bronstein) 
1849/1915| Witte, Sergei 
SCIENTISTS 
— PEA) are 
779| 1852: Bellingshausen, F. 
Golitzin, Boris 
1842|1921 Kropotkin, Peter 
1711|1765|Lomonosov, Michael 
1845|1916|Metchnikov, Elie 
1834|1907|Mendeleyev, Dmitri 
1849|1936| Pavlov, Ivan 
1810|1881)|Pirogov, Nicholas 
1859|1905|Popov, Alexander 


1510 sagt Agricola, Basounet Ot ete Religion 1867 1951|Mannerhelm, Carl G, ..|Statesm., Milit: 
1861/1921 Ao, a ....|Author 1878 1951|Palmgren, Sellm....._. Composer 
1844 1897 Canth, Minna......... Dramatist 1804 1877| Runeberg, Johan Ludvig oe 
1854|1905 aeltelt Albert. / 12.21: Painter 1806/1881|Sneilman, J. V........ Econ. 
1865|1931|Gallen-Kallela, Akseli. .| Painter 1818/1898) Topelius, Zacharias.... aaehion 
1834|1872'Kivi, Aleksis.......... Author 1862|1939| Westermarck, Edvard. .| Philosopher 
1802|1884|Lonnrot, Elias......... Folklore Me 
Noted Ukrainians 
itt 
il 1881|1946| Bohomolets, Alexander . ;Pathologist 1709|Mazeppa, Ivan....5.... Statesman 
1k 
el 1856|1916|Franko, Ivan.......... Poet i842|1912|/Lysenko, Nicholas. |. .*! Composer 
1866|1934|Hrushevsky, Michael... |Historian th /1926 Petlura, Simon......... Statesman 
..,.|1657|Khmelnitsky, Bohdan. .|Statesman 814/1861 Shevchenko, Paras. 32e- oet 
1769|1838)| Kotlyarevsky, Ivan. Poet 1874 1936|Stefanik, Vassil...._.._! Novelist 
pia 1846|1913| Kotsyubinsky, Michael. |Novelist 1871 1913|Ukrainka Lesye S506. oe Poet 
ait! ° e 2 
ih Concert Violinists of the Past 
wight 1856/1943|AdamowskKi, T. .|Pol. 1831/1907| Joachim, a epee Hung. ||1844/1908 Sarasate, P; M.. naa Pa 
os ahi! 1845|1930)Auer, Leopold. .|Hung,. |/1880/1940| Kubelik, Jan... .|/Boh. | 1815) 1894!Sivori, fra Ital, . 
“ 1795|1876|Boehm, Jos. . (Czech. ||1790 1861 Lipinski, Karl.. .| Pol. 1888) 1953 Spalding, ee U.S. 
He 1810|/1880|Bull, Ole... .| Nor, 1722 1793 Nardini, Pietro. .|Ital. 1784|1859|Spohr, Louis... .|Ger. 
tf thi 1653/1713|Corelli, Arcang..|Ital. 1784 1840 Paganini, Nicolo|Ital. 1692)1770|Tartini, Gius. . .|Ttal. 
. 1824|1893|Eichberg, Jullus.|Ger. 1868/1920, Powell, Maud...|/U. S. 1820/1881 Vieuxtemps, H. .|Belg. 
fh ay 1881|1955/Enesco, Georges.|Rum. |/|1830'1898) Remenyi, Edw.. Hung.}|1753/1824| Viotti, Jean. - |Ital. 
ist ml 1667|1762|Geminiani, F.. .|Ital. 1892/1936) Rigo, Jancsi....| Hung. ||1835/1880 Wieniawski, H..|Pol, 
1716)1796)Giardini, F. di. . |Ital. 1774'1830) Rode, Jacques . | Fr. 1845) 1908) Wilhelmij, Aug. Ger. 
HL ft 1858)1937\Hubay, Jeno... .|Hung. ||1863\1946' Rose, Arnold. ..|/Rum. 1||1858|1931|Ysaye, Eugene... Belg 
ue e ° 
American Architects 
1836/1918)Armstrong, D, Maitland||1859|1934|Gilbert, Cass. 1874/1937|Pope, John use 
1866|1924|Bacon, Henry 1869/1923|Goodhue, Bertram C, 1837/1913)]Post, George B ¥ 
1871|1925|Barber, Donn 1847/1918) Hardenbergh, Henry J. ||1838|1886 Richardson, Henry H. 
1857|1925|Brunner, Arnold W 1860| 1929) Hastings homas 836/1909|Sturgis, Russell 
1763) 1844) Bulfinch, Charles 1847/1909| McKim, Charles F. 1856) 1924 eC heeeeat) Louis 
1846|1912|Burnham, Daniel 1846/1928) Mead, William R. 1862/1925/T rowbridge, Samuel B.P 
1858)1911|Carrere, John M, 1781|1855| Mills, "Robert 1853/1906 Waite, Stanford 
1846|1916|Cook, Walter 1822)1903 Olmsted Fred’k L. 
1857|1947|Flagg, Ernest 1845|1917|Peabody. Robert S. 


Operas by American Composers 


Amahl and the Night Visitors— 
Menotti 
Amelia Goes to the Ball—Menotti 
Azora—Henry K. Hadley 
Barrier—Jan Meyrowitz 
Bride Elect—John P. Sousa 
Canterbury Pilgrims—De Koven 
Cleopatra’s Night—Hadley 
Consul—Gian-Carlo Menotti 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Damrosch 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Herbert 
Daughter of Forest—A. Nevin 
Deep River—Frank Harling 
Deseret—Dudley Buck 
Devil & Daniel Webster—Moore 
Down in the Valley—Kurt Weill 
El Capitan—Sousa 
Emperor Jones—Gruenberg 
Fairyland—Horatio Parker 
Four Saints in 3 Acts—Thomson 
Garrick—Albert Stoessel 


Giants in the Earth—Moore 
Golden Butterfiy—Reg. De Koven 
Hiawatha—Coleridge-Taylor 
Island God—Menotti 
Jack & Beanstalk—Gruenberg 
Judith—Geo. W. Chadwick 
King’s Henchman—D. Taylor 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow —Mar- 

etzek 
Light from St. Agnes—Harling 
Madeleine—Victor Herbert 
Man Without a Country— 
merece 

aria Malibran—R. R. Bennett 
Mediu ee 

erry Mount—Howard Hanson 
Mona—Horatio Parker . 
Montezuma——Frederick Gleason 
Natoma—Victor Herbert 
Old Maid & Thief—Menotti 
Peter Ibbetson—Deems Taylor 


Pipe of Desire—Fred’k Converse 
Poia—Arthur Nevin 

Porgy & Bess—-Gershwin 
Rake’s Progress—Stravinsky 
Red Feather—De Koven 
Regina—Blitzstein 

Rip. van Winkle—De Koven 
Robin Hood—De Koven 
Sacrifice—Fred’k. Converse 
Saint of Bleecker St.—Menotti 
Scarlet Letter—Damrosch 
Shanewis—Chas. W. Cadman 
Susannah—Carlisle Floyd 
Tabasco—Cadman 

Taming of the Shrew—Giannini 
Tammany—Hewitt 
Telephone—Menotti 

Tender Land—Aaron Copland 
Thelma—Coleridge-Taylor 
Transatlantic—Geo. Antheil 
Witch of Salem—Cadman 


Guilmant, A. F 


Noted Personalities—Operatic and Musical Composers 613 
Composers of Operatic, Instrumental and Vocal Music 
Adam, Adolphe C. (1803-1856) | Gluck, Christoph W. (1714-1787 Nikisch, Art 1855- 
Albeniz, Isazc (1860-1909. Godard, Benjamin L. tere Bit Offenb Sar ce e1819-1980) 
Albert, Eugene d’ (1864-1932) Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908 Onslow, George (1784-1853) 
Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) Goldman, Edwin F. (1878-1956) Orefice, Giacomo (1865-1922) 
Arne 10s. A. (1710-1778 Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) Ortolan, Eugene (1824-1 
Arnold, Samuél (1740-1802) Gomes, Antonio C. (1839-1896) | Ouseley, Sir F. A. (1825-1889) 
Attwood, Thomas (1765-1838) Gottschalk, L. M. eran ae Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Auber, Dan’l F. E. (1782-1871) Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) | Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) - 
Audran, Edmon (852-1750) Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Bach, Johann S. (1685-1750 Grieg, Edvard (1843-1907 Palestrina, Giovanni (1524-1594) 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870) Grraud, Ernest (1837-1892) Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
t . (1837-1911) Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920 


Bignami, Enrico 
Binder, Karl (1816-1860) 
Bishop, Henry R. (1786-1855) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875 
Boccherini, Luigi ( 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
Bond, Carrie Jacobs (1862-1946) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johannes (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F. (1825-1898) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 
Bulow, Hans G. von (1830-1894) 
Burgmuller,Friedrich (1806-1874) 


Busoni, merrucols B. (1866-1924) 


Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) 
Cohen, Jules Oe 


Costa, Mich: 
- Couperin, Francois 
Gui, Cesar A. (1835-1918 


Debussy, Claude A. ecerity 


Delahye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 


Donizetti, 
Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, L.E. eecr mre 
Dubois, Francois C.T. 1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 


rlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Pare: Gabriel V. (tote toa) 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792 
Flotow, Friedrich von rena 


64) 
nck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
eabrielli, miono (1814-1891) 


ndini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Ge (1685 pele 
Gay. John - 

ier, Paul (1856-1919) 

Lae . R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
Giacomelli,Geminiano (1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse ( 1797-1860) 
Glazunov, Alex. (1865-1936) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 


Hadley, Henry K. (1871-1937) 
Halevy, Jacques F.F., (1799-1862) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Rouger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, oe (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck. Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Indy, Vincent d’ (1851-1931) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 


0 
1832- ites 


1843-1917 
Lehar, Franz (1 948) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry"D. (1822-1896) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 

ge, Richard (1670-1758) 

(1858-1915) 


1-1886) 
Litolff, Henry C, (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
M. (1861-1935) 
Luders. Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
Lully, Jean peptiate (1632-1687) 


1863-1945) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo 8 9-1941) 


Massenet, Jules E. F, (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante, Giuseppe(1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Montemezzi, Italo (1876-1952) 
Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart. Wolfgang A. Cette) 
Muetildorfer. W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers. Josef (1842-1914) 
Neve os ena es as yee 
Nicolai. Otto - 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 


88) 
pieaqache Robert (1850-1902) 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Ponthielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) 
Poniatowski, Joseph M, (1816-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Prokofiev, Sergei (1892-1953) 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Rachmaninoff, S. V. (1873-1943) 
Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937) 
Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Rehbaum,. Theobald (1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
..W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Respighi, Ottorino (1879-1937 


Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 


Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. ( 

Sinding, Christian (1856-1941) 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) 
Spinelli, Nicola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 
Straus, Oskar (1871-1954) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. ee aneR 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899) 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) 
Strauss, Richard (1864-1949) 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur S.(1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
Szymanowski, Karol (1883-1931) 
Tausig, Karl (1a 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871 
Thomas, Ambroise_ (1811-1896) 
Thomas, Arthur G. Srrtpee 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikovsky,PeterI. (1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Friedrich W. (1818-92) 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 
Vivaldi, Antonio (1675-1741) 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert (1815-1883) 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) 
Weber, Carl Maria v. (1786-1826) 
Weill, Kurt (1900-1950) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Pever von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Wolf-Ferrari, E.. (1876-1948) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


“GEORGES 


Except for a few well 


BIZET, 1838-1875 
eee io 
ip: 
Fair Maid of Perth 
Pearl Fishers 
- GAETANO DONIZETTL 
1797-1848 


Elixir of Love 

Lucrezia Borgia 

Maria Stuart 

Marino Faliero 

Lucia di Lammermoor 
Daughter of the Regiment 
Linda of Chamonix 

Don Pasquale 


CHARLES GOUNOD, 1818-1893 
Faust 
Romeo and Juliet 


PIETRO MASCAGNI, 1863-1945 
Cavalleria Rusticana 

L’Amico Fritz 

The Rantzau 


JULES MASSENET, 1842-1912 — 


Herodiade 

Manon 

The Cid 

Werther 

Thais 

Sapho 

Cendrillon 

Juggler of Notre Dame 
Don Quixote 

Cleopatra 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
MOZART, 1756-1791 
Abduction from the Harem 
Marriage of Figaro 


Don Giovanni 
Cosi 


Madame Butterfiy 
Girl of the Golden West 


Il Tabarro 
Gianni Schicchi 
Turandot 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOY, 1844-1908 
Snow Maiden 

Sadko 

Tsar’s Bride 

Golden Cockerel 


CHAS. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
1835-1921 

Samson and Delilah 

Henry VIII 

Phyrne 

Helen 

GIOACCHINO ROSSINI, 

1792-1868 


Italian in Algiers 
Sigismondo 
eee of Seville 


ello 
La Cenerentola 
Armida 
Lady of the Lake 
Semiramide 
William Tell 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 1864-1949 
Salome 
Elektra 
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Important Com oners mand Bete Opetas | 


Guardsman 
Eugen Onegin 
Maid of Orleans 
Mazeppa 

Pique Dame 
Tolanthe 


GIUSEPPE VERDI, 1813-1901 


Force of Destiny 
Rigoletto 


Don Carlo 
Il Trovatore 
Ball 


Meistersinger von Nuremberg , 
Lohengrin 

Das Rheingold 

Die Walkiire 

Siegfried 

Gotterdammerung 

Tristan and Isolde 

Parsifal 


Principal Foreign Operas and their Composers 
Titles are chiefly in English. A few light operas are included. 


L’Africaine—Meyerbeer 
Alceste—Gluck 
Almira—Handel 

Andrea Chenier—Giordano 
Anna Bolena—Donizetti 
ermigk Randel 

Armide—Gluce: 

Bartered Bride—Smetana 

Bat (Fledermaus)—J. Strauss 
Beatrice & Benedict—Berlioz 
Beggar Student—Millocker 
Beggar’s Opera—Gay 

Belle Helene—Offenbach 
Benvenuto Cellini—Berlioz 
Berenice—Handel 
Boccaccio—Von Suppe 
Bohemian Girl—Balfe 

Boris Godounovy—Moussorgsky 
Billy Budd—Britten 

Caliph of Bagdad—Boieldieu 
Capulets & Montagues—Bellini 
Carmen—Bizet 

Castor & Pollux—Rameau 
Cendrillon—Isouard 

Chimes of Normandy—Planquette 
Chocolate Soldier—Oscar Straus 
Clari—Bishop 

Count of Luxemburg—Lehar 
Curious Woman—Wolf-Ferrari 
Daughter of Mme. Angot—lI-ecocq 
Damnation of Faust—Berlioz 
Dead City—Korngold 

Dido & Aeneas—Purcell 
Dictator—Krenek 
Dinorah—Meyerbeer 

Edipus Rex—Stravinsky 
Erminie—Jacobowski 
Euryanthe—Von Weber 
Evangeline—Leroux 

Fair Maid of Perth—Bizet 
Fedora—Giordano 
Fidelio—Beethoven 

Fra Diavolo—Auber 

Francesco da Rimini—Zandonai 


Free Lance (Freischuetz)—Von 
-_ Weber 
Gioconda—Ponchielli 
Goyescas—Granados 
Griselda—Scarlatti 
Gypsy Baron—J,. Strauss - 
Hamlet—Thomas 
Hansel & Gretel—Humperdinck 
Huguenots—Meyerbeer 
Iphigenia in Aulis—Gluck 
Iphigenia in Tauris—Gluck 
Jewels of the Madonna—Wolf- 
Ferrari 
Jewess—Halevy 
Jocelyn—Godard 
Johnny~Spielt Auf—Krenek 
Khovanchina—Moussorgsky 
Koenigskinder—Humperdinck 
Lady Macbeth of Mensk—Shosta- 
kovich 
Lakme—Delibes 
Life for the Czar—Glinka 
Louise—Charpentier 
Love of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 
Love of 3 _Oranges—Prokofiev 
Macbeth—Bloch 
e. Chrysantheme—Messager 
Mme. Favart—Offenbach 
Mme. Sans-Gene—Giordano 
Manru—Paderewski 
Marouf—Rabaud 
Martha—F lotow 
Mefistofele—Boito 
Merry Widow—Lehar 
Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai 
Mignon—Thomas 
Mona Lisa—Von_ Schillings 
Monna Vanna—Fevrier 
Nell Gwynne—Planauette 
Nightingale—-Stravinsky 
Norma—Bellini 
Oberon—Von Weber 
Oracle—Spontini 
Orpheus & Eurydice—Gluck 


Orpheus in Hell—Offenbach 

Pagliacci—Leoncavallo 

Palestrina—Pfitzner 

Paul & Virginia—Kreutzer 

Pearl Fishers—Bizet 

Pelleas & Melisande—Debussy . 

Peter Grimes—Britten 

Poor Jonathan—Millocker 

Postillion of Longjumeau—Adam * 

Prince Igor—Borodin . 

Prophet—Meyerbeer 

Puritans—Bellini 

Queen of Sheba—Goldmark 

Resurrection—Alfano 

Robert the Devil—Meyerbeer 

Roi d’Ys (Le)—Lalo 

Rosamunde—Gialdini 

Rossignol—Stravinsky 

Russian & Ludmilla—Glinka 

Ruy Blas—Marchetti 

Sakuntala—Alfano 

Schwanda the Bagpiper—Wein- 
berger 

Secret Marriage—Cimarosa 

Secret of Suzanne—Wolf-Ferrari 

Sonambula—Bellini 

Stradella—Flotow 

Sunken Bell—Respighi 

Tales of Hoffman—Offenbach 

Teodora—Scarlatti 

Tiefland—d’ Albert 

Trumpeter of Saeckingen— 
Kaiser 

Vestal—Mercadante 

Vida Breve (La)—de Falla 

Village Romeo & Juliet—Delius 

Violanta—Korngold 

Wanda—Dvorak 

War & Peace—Prokofieyv. 

White Lady—Boieldieu 

Winter’s Tale—Bruch 

Wozzeck—Berg 

Zampa—Herold 

Zaza—Leoncayvallo 


Gilbert and Sullivan Light Operas 
W. S. Gilbert. librettist, 1836-1911. Arthur S. Sullivan, composer, 1842-1900. 
Thespis, 1871 
Trial by Jury, 1875 
The Sorcerer, 1877 
H. M. S. Pinafore, 1878 
The Pirates of Penzance, 1880 


Patience, 1881 
Iolanthe, 1882 
Princess Ida, 1884 
The Mikado, 1885 
Ruddigore, 1887 


The Yeomen of the Guard, 1888 
The Gondoliers, 1889 

Utopia, Ltd.. 1893 

The Grand Duke, 1896 


_ 
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Early Explorers of the Western Hemisphere 


THE NORSE TRADITION 
Discovery ot the North American-continent by 


Norse, or Northmen, from Greenland and Iceland - 


rests on unverified sagas. Five voyages around 
1000 A.D. are described, principal one being that 
of Leif Ericsson, who ieft Greenland with 35 men. 
A land of grapes was called Vinland by Leif. 
Attempts have been made to identify Labrador, 
Nova Scotia and Martha’s Vineyard as Norse 
landing places. The Old Stone Tower in Newport, 


* R.I., is sometimes attributed to Norse origin, but 


remains a subject of conjecture. 


A careful examination of claims and inscriptions 
was made in 1950 by Johannes Brondsted, director, 
Danish National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and published in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1953. Brondsted concluded 
that so-called inscriptions on rocks on the eastern 
seaboard were Indian pictographs or the result of 
weathering. Seventeen rusted objects dug up in 
Ontario and Minnesota impressed him as possibly 
of medieval origin, but he had doubts about when 
they were put into the ground. After studying 
the Newport stone tower he thought it might be an 
English watchtower or beacon of about 1640. 


Strong claims have been made for the Kensing- 
ton stone, found in 1898 in Minnesota. It has a 
runic description alleging that 8 Goths and 22 
Norwegians from Viniand were there in 1362 A.D. 
Brondsted cited discrepancies in the runic text 
and concluded: ‘‘The philological opposition to 
its authenticity too strong. Useless.’’ The asser- 
tion that Scandinavian mooring stones exist in 
Minnesota likewise does not convince him that 


Northmen crossed half the continent to leave a 
record in Minnesota. Other authorities have dif-~ 
ferent interpretations. 


Map of 1424—A map of 1424, drawn by a Vene- 
tian and showing 4 islands in the Atlantic Ocean_ 
named Antilia (Antilles) was published for the 
first time in 1954 in The Nautical Chart of 1424 
by: Armando Cortesao of the Univ. of Coimbra, 
Portugal. The chart was found in the manuscript 
collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps (1792-1872). 


VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 


Columbus was born in Genoa, Italy; sailed for 
Spain. 


1492—-First voyage. Left Palos, Spain, Aug. 3 
with 88 men (est.). Discovered San Salvador 
(Guanahani or Watling Isl., Bahamas) Oct. 12. 
Also Cuba, Hispaniola (San Domingo); built Fort 
La Navidad on latter. 


1493—Second voyage, first part, Sept. 25, with 
17 ships, 1,500 men. Dominica (Lesser Antilles) 
Nov. 3; Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Antigua, San 
Martin, Santa Cruz, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islds. 
Settled Isabella on San ' Domingo. Second part 
(Columbus having remained in Western Hemi- 
sphere), Jamaica, Isle of Pines, La Mona Isl. 

1498—Third voyage, 6 ships. Trinidad, Isla 
Santa off South America, Gulf of Paria (Orinoco). 

1500—Fourth voyage, 4 caravels, 150 men. St. 
Lucia, Guanja off Honduras; Cape Gracias a Dios, 
Honduras; San Juan R. and Laguna de Chiriqui, 
Costa Rica; Veragua, Puerto Bello, Almirante 
(Isthmus of Panama). 


OTHER EXPLORERS 


A.D. Explorer | arg peices Discovery or Exploration 
W407 25 + JOH C&HGG acct -yoleieatsteus-atees seiahele Italian-English....... Cape Breton Isl.. Cape Race 
1498..... John and Sebastian Cabot...... Italian-English....... Labrador, Atlantic Coast 
1500, Feb.|Vicente y Pinzon.............. Spanish South America NE coast 
1500, Apr.|Pedro Alvarez Cabral.......... Portuguese Brazil (for Portugal). 

Gasp: orte-Real....cscccecee ‘Portuguese .| Labrador 
tre sents Rodrigo dé Bastidas........ ... (Spanish. . .|Central America 
1501-03. .|Amerigo Vespucci....... ....+- |Ltalian-Portuguese: South America 
VB1S. ii ae Vasco N.de Balboa.........+0+ Spanish . Pacific Ocean 
MOUS wave Juan Ponce de Leon...... Spanish Florida 
1615. .... Juan de Solis...,. Spanish Rio de la Plata 
1519..... Alonso de Pineda, Spanish .|Mouth of Mississippi 
1519... Hernando Cortes Spanish ...-.| Mexico 
1520..... Hernando Magellan Portuguese.......... Straits of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego 
qeiihate Gio, da Verrazzano aes peataese rene Br ascteae pbee ae bine harbor 

. |Sebas Cabot . |[talian-Spanish....... io de la Plata (river’ 

A ER Si ara tpt nae eae SABIE. Quescasiuts are) Florida 
pyetetaetRo ire olan Portuguese..........|Rio de Janiero (river) 
Spanish 


Peru 

Canada, Mont Real 
Buenos Aires (river) 
Texas coast, interior 


is: California coast 
“4i |: |Hernando de Soto..........+.. Spanish. ....,...-.---|Mississippi River near Memphis 
Seat ea AO END Italian-Spanish.......|Southwest (now U. 8.) 
aoe Spanish.............|Southwest (now U. 8.) 
.|Colorade River 


: D : 
Antonie.d’ Espejo.... as 
for Raleigh).. 


: | |English . 


1831-36. 
1842 


Acro TOO OOS Martha's Vineyard and Massachusetts 
PF anrrenodd Canadian interior, Lake Champlain 
spent tose retaLanshog Mt. Desert Island 


French. . 


Italian-Spanish 
Danish-Russian 


Roel eyeliesseio)eliniel Canadian west 
‘American. 
American 


ata cchapane ielteustese Rockies; Pacific Coast 


..|Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
..|Amazon River 

‘|Brazil, Paraguay River 
..|San Diego harbor 

.|St. Augustine 
..| Chesapeake Bay 

.|Frobisher’s Bay, Canada 
California coast 


FAR: 7 SRA Southwest (named New Mexico) 
ee 5 Sic cco Virginia 
SOO oS Roanoke Isl., N. C. 


Orinoco River 


.eeee.+/Atlantie coast 


Bimgish 2. savers. 
English-Dutch....... Hudson River; Hudson Bay 
Brabant cole Fac Lake Michigan; Wisconsin 


..|Upper Mississippi, Hudson Bay 
.|St. Lawrence to Gulf 
Upper Mississippi River 
Falls of St. Anthony 
Southwest (now U.S.) 
Bering Strait; Alaska 
Red River, Lake Winnipeg 
West to St. Pierre River 
Golden Gate Bay 
,.|Pacific Coast; Oregon 
.| Pacific coast, north 
Pacific coast, north 
Columbia River 


Missouri-Columbia Rivers 
Rockies; Pike’s Peak 
Rockies, California 


For names not found here consult tables of 
tices of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Piles . AMERICAN MILITARY Y AND NAVAL 


“Noted Personalities—N oted Americans of the Past 
Noted Americans of the Past 


Presidents and their Wives, Vioe Presidente, Cabinet m mem- 
Declara 


ers of the 


Classified according to major service. Only Presidents who held high 


Bae Dies Name 

sh tte Uesteaetal 
1737 ee Allen, Ethan 
1745/180: 3 (Barry, gona CN) 
Clark, Geo. Rogers 
1728/1806 Gates, Fovatio 
1742|1786|Greene, Nathanael 
1718|1802|Hopkins, Esek ( 
1747|1792\Jones, John Paul (N) 


733|1795|Marion, Francis 
lat 1775 Montgomery, Richard 
1736|1802| Morgan, Daniel 
1718|1790|Putnam, Israel 
1733/1804 Senuyler, Philip 


'5|Warren, ppmae 
1732|1799|Washington, George 
17451796 Wayne, Anthony 


WAR OF 1812 
iets 1833|Bainbridge, Wm. (N) 
1751|1829|Dearborn, Henry 
i779 1820|Decatur, Stephen CN) 
1773|1841|Harrison, Wm. Henry 
1773/|1843|Hull, Tsaac (N) 
1753|1825|Hull, William 
1767|1845 Jackson, Andrew 
1781|1813|Lawrence, Jas. (N) 
1785|1819|Perry, Oliver H. (N) 
MEXICAN WAR 
1804/1869)|Pierce, Franklin 
1786) 1866 |Scott, "Winfield 
1780)1867|Sloat, John D. (N) 
1784 aed bPayior. Zachary 
WAR: UNION 
1816 {aoa Banks, Nath. P. 
1824|1881|Burnside, Ambrose 


Born | Died 


Name 


1839|1876|Custer, Geo. A. 
1819|1893|Doubleday, Abner 
1801|1870| Farragut, David G. (N) 
1813|1890|Fremont, John C. 
1822|1885|Grant, Ulysses S. 
1824|1886|Hancock Ww. s. 
1814|1879| Hooker, 

1830|1909 Howard. Oliver O. 
1802|1886| Hunter, Davi he 
1815|1862|Kearny, P’ 

1826|1885 yee ilan cee 

1818|1885| McDowell, fin 
1815|1872|Meade, Geo. G. 
1813|1891|Porter, David D. (N) 
1822|1901|Porter, Fitz-John 
1831|1888|Sheridan, Philip 
1820}1891 Sherman, Wm. a 
1816|1870|Thomas, Geo. H. 
181811897! Worden, John L. (N) 


CIVIL WAR: CONFEDERATE 


1818 peed es Sy ak PHT G: 
1817)|1876|B . Braxton 
1823|1914 Buck r, Simon B. 
1816|1894|Early, jubal A. 
1817|1872|Eweill, Rich. S. 


1831|1879|Hood, John B. 
1824|1863|Jackson, Thos. J. 
(Stonewall) 
1803|1862|Johnston, Albert S. 
1807|1891|Johnston, Jos, E. 
1824|1893)|Kirby-Smith, E. 
1807|1870|Lee, Robert E. 
1821|1904| Longstreet, Jas. 


ore 


ADERS 
fh rank included. (N) signifies Navy. 


Born Died Name 
1814 14 1881 Pembenthn. J.C. 


1825|1875|Pickett, Geo. E. 
1833|1864|Stuart, J. E. B. 
80911877 


1 s 

1840 1903|Sampson, Wm. T. (N) 
1839 191i Schley, W. S. (N) 
1835|1906|Shafter, Wm. R. 
1845/1923|Sigsbee, Chas. > N) 
1869/1952/Taylor, Montg. ( 
1836|1906| Wheeler, Jos. 
1860|1927' Wood, Leonard 


WORLD WARS 
1886|1950|)Arnold, Henry H. 
1853) 1930| Bliss, Teaker H. 


1879/1956 King, Pines J. & 
1865|1955| March, Peyton C. 
18871947 Mitscher, Mare A. (N) 
1884|1955|Towers, John H. (N) 
1885|1945|Patton, Geo. S., Jr. 
1861|1948|Pershing, John J. 
1896|1951|Sherman, Forrest P. (N) 
1858|1936|Sims, Wm. 8. (N) 
1883/1946 Stilwell, Jos. W. 
1899|1954| Vandenberg, Hoyt S. 
1883)|1953| Wainwright, Jno. M. 
1862/1954| Wilson, Henry B. (N) 


EDUCATORS, 


EDUCATORS 
1829|1916|Angell, James B. 
1870/1949| Angell, James R. 


ich. Murray 
1847|1909|Canfield, Jas. H. 
1807/1874|Cornell, Ezra 
1859)1952|Dewey, John 
1834/1926|Eliot, Chas. W. 
1831|1908|Gilman, Daniel C. 
1844/1924|Hall, G. Stanley 
1856|1906|Harper, William R. 
1795|1873| Hopkins, Johns 
1802/1887|Hopkins, Mark 
1842|1910|James, William 
1800|1873|McGuffey, Wm. H. 
1796|1859|Mann, Horace 
1852|1929|Matthews, J. Brander 
1869|1946|Nellson, Wm. A. 
1827\1908| Norton, Chas. Eliot 
1855/1902|Palmer, Alice Freeman 
1804/1894 Peabody, Eliz. P. 
1855|1916|Royce, Josiah 
1864/1952|Santayana, George 
1774|1821|Seton, Elizabeth 
1840)1910|Sumner, Wm, Graham 


1858|1915|Washington, Booker T. 


1832)1918)White, Andrew D. 
1787|1870|Willard, Emma 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1835|1922 Abbott, Lyman 
1745)1816|Asbury, Francis 
1813|1887|Beecher, Henry Ward 
1775|1863|Beecher, Lyman 
1893|Brooks, Phillips 
1582|1658|Bulkeley, Peter 
1780/1842 Channing Wm. Ellery 
1752|1817|Dwight, Timothy 
1821/1910|Eddy, Mary G. Baker 
1703|1758|Edwards, Jonathan 
1604|1690|Elliot, John. 
1805|1879|Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 
1834/1921|/Gibbons, James 
1748)|1830)|Hicks, Elias 
1590) 1643|Hutchinson, Anne 
1843/1926|Kohler, Kaufmann 
1663|1728|Mather, Cotton 
1837|1899|Moody, Dwight L. 
1842/1933 Parkhurst, C.H. 
1729|1796|Seabury Samuel 
1805|1844|Smith, Josep 
1863|1935 Sunday, ve (Billy) 


INVENTORS 


1891/1954) Armstrong, Edwin 
1847|1922|Bell, Alex. Graham 
1854/1932 Bastman, Geo, 
1847|1931|Edison, Thos. A. 
1743|1798| Fitch, John 
1765/1815|Fulton, Robert 
1818|1903|Gatling, Rich. J. 
1800|1860|Goodyear, Chas. 
1803|1855|Gorrie, John 
1835)1901|Gray, Elisha 
1797|1878| Henry, Jos. 
1819|1869| Howe, Elias 
9) Sunt, Walter 
1208 tang meee 
oCormieck, 
tte Re ae an 
Pullman, Giors 
1743|1792|/Rumeey, Jas. gore 
1853/1937|/Thomson, Elihu 
1846/1914 Westinghouse, Geo, 
5)Whitney, Eli 
1871|1948| Wright, Orville 
186711912/ Wright, Wilbur 


INVENTORS, E 


XPLORERS, 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMERS 


pee 1902 eee T. Dewitt 
illiams, 


99] 1683] W: ‘Roger 


i301 1877|Young, Brigham 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 
REFORMERS 


1860|1935|Addams, Jane 
1820|1906|Anthony, Susan B. 
1821}1912|Barton, Clara Hy 
1800|1859|Brown, John 

arrie Chapman 
1855|1926 Debs, Eugene 
1817|1895|Douglass, Frederick 
1839|1897 George, Henry 
1869/|1933|H iliquit, Morris 
1855|1925)LaFollette, Robt. M. 
1793|1880|Mott, Lucretia 
1811|1886 Noyes, John H. 
1801}1877|Owen, Robt. Dale 
1810|1860 Parker, Theodore 


1839\1898 (Willard, Frances E. 
ee 
SCIENTISTS, 


NATURALISTS 


EXPLORERS 
1734 1820 Boone, Daniel 
1770 |1838 |Clark, W iiam 


1877 |1948 |Dickey, H. 8. 
1880/1951 |Elisworth, Lincoln 


1834/1902 Powell, Sohn Ww. 
1856 |1920|Peary, Robt. E. 
1779 |1813|Pike, Zebulon M, 
1784 |1864 Long, Stephen H. 
1793 |1864 |Schoolcraft, Hy. R. 
1802|1847/Whitman, Marcus 
1798 |1877|Wilkes, Charles 
SCIENTISTS 
18831916; Abbe, Cleveland 
1851|1928|/Abbe, Robert 
1807|1873| Agassiz, Louis 
1832|1867|Baird, Spencer 
1773'1838 Bowditch, Nath. ~ 
1848/1908 Brooks, Wm. K. 
1864/1943/Oarver, Geo. W. 


1820/1887!Kads, James P, 


1879|1955| Hinstein, Albert 
1839/1903] Gibbs, Josiah W. 
1834 |1906| Langley, Samuel P. 
1823 |1901| Leconte, Joseph 
1815 |1878| Long, Crawford 
1865 |1939) Mayo, Charles H. 
1861/1939] Mayo, Wm. J. 
1819/1911) Mayo, Wm. W. 
1845/1913 McBurney, Chas, 
1866|1945| Morgan, Thos. H. 
1838 |1923| Morley, Edw. W. 
1819 |1868| Morton, W. T. G. 
1851|1902| Reed, Walter S. 
1846 |1927| Remsen, Ira 
1745|1813| Rush, Benjamin 
1865 |1923 Steinmetz, Chas. 
Welch, Wm, H. 


1864)1926 


RALISTS 
Akeley, Carl Ethan 
1780\1851 : 


Audubon, John J. 
1849/1926|Burbank, Luther 
1837/1921 Burroughs, John 
1838/1914|Muir, John 
1817|1862|Thoreau, Henry D, 


Noted Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past 
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AMERICAN NOVELISTS, ESSAYISTS, PLAYWRIGHTS 
Name Born|Died Name Born| Died Name 
1866|1944| Ade, Georg 1835|1905|Dodge, M Ma: S Frank 
1832|1888| Alcott, ete ee 1871/1945) Dreiser, Theodore,” 1838 1953 Oeil poses 
tT 1907 oe Thos. B. 1837|1902|/Eggieston, Edward pan age, Thos. Nelson 
34/189 oratio, Jr. 1879|195 Kine, 1844) ion Phen se Wardh Eliz. 


1876|1941| Anderson, Sherwood 
1857|1948) Atherton, Gertrude 
aoe 1950 Bacheller. Irving 
1877/|1949|Beach, Rex 
1850|1398|Bellamy, Edward 
1889|1945|Benchley, Robt. C. 
1899|1943|Benet, Stephen V. 
1842|1914|Bierce, Ambrose 
1888]1944|Boyd, James 
1896|1956'Bromfield, Louis 
1803|1876|Brownson_ Orestes 
1855|1896|Bunner, Henry C. 
i 1954|Burt, Struthers 
44|1925|Cable, Geo. W. 
1876 1947|Cather, Willa S. 
1847/1902 Catherwood, Mar ao 
1859|1918|Chapman, J 
1871) 1947|Churchiill, winston 
1873} 1924|Cook, Geo. ie 
1876|1944|Cobb, Irvin S 
1876|1920| Cooke, Marjorie B. 
1789|1851|Cooper, J Fenimore 
1870|1900|Crane, Stephen 
1854|1909|Crawford, F. Marion 
1815|1882|Dana, Richard H., Jr. 
1864|1916| Davis, Rich. Harding 
1857|1945|Deland, Margaret 


1836)1919| Aiden. Henry M. 
1869|1943|Bell, Edward Price 
1795|1872| Bennett, Jas. Gorgon. 
1841/1918/Bennett, Jas. G., Jr. 
1826|1877|Bowles, Sam’l. il 
1864|1936|Brisbane, Arthur 
1888]/1937|Broun; Heywood 
1824|1899/ Bonner, Robert 

1880 se Carter, Amon 

18638) 1950|Chapple, ea 
1829|1894| Childs, Ww. 
1892/|1944|Clapper, Raymond 
1869|1948|Cortissoz, Royal 
1872|1947|Crowninshield, A 


9 risc 
1844/1909) Gilder, Richard W. 
1831|1902|Godkin, Edwin L. 
1851|1889|Grady, Henry W. 
1811|1872|Greeley, Horace 
1829/1908|Halstead, Murat 


AMERICAN JOURNALISTS: 


ohn 
1896)1940| Fitzgerald, F. Scott 
1865|1902|Ford, Paul Leicester 
1862/1919 Freeman, Mary E. W. 


1874|1945|Glasgow, Ellen 
1846|1935|Green, ye Kath. 
1875|1939|Grey, Zane 
1822/1909|Hale, Edward Everett 
1848|1908|Harris, Joel Chandler 
1839]1902| Harte. F. Bre 
1804| 1864/Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
1850|1904|Hearn, Lafcadio 
1880/|1954|Hergesheimer, Jos. 
1837) 1920|Howells, Wm. Dean 
1872|1956| Hughes, Rupert 

aa 1859| Irving, Washington 

1874)1948|Irwin. Will 

1831 er Jackson, Helen Hunt 
1843) 1916|James, Henry 

1849 1909 Jewett, Sarah Orne 
1885|1933|Lardner, Ring W. 
1885|1951\ Lewis, Sinclair 
1883)1955|Lewisohn, Ludwig 
1876|1916|London, Jack 
1875|1956| Mackaye, Percy 
1878|1937|Marquis, Don 
1819/1891) Melville, Herman 
1900] 1949| Mitchell, Margaret 


1868)1937|Hapgood, Norman 
aceaiae 1928|Harvey, Geor 
1899/1949|Heath, 8. Burton 
1856|1915|Hubbard, Elbert 

1868] 1930) Hubbard, le (Kin) 
1859/1921|Huneker, Jas 
1848/1909|Laffan, Wm. 
1850/1925 Lawson, Victor F. 
1802|1837| Lovejoy, Elijah J. 
1857|1949| McClure, S. S. 
1882|1954| McCormick. Anne 
1880|1955|McCormick, Robert R.. 
1823]1899| Medill, Jos, M. 

aoe 80|1956|Mencken, Henry L. 
1915) Nelson, Wm, R. 

1863 1948] Noyes, Frank B. 

1858] 1935]Ochs, ‘Adolph 8. 
1856|1937|O0 den, Robt. 

1856] 1935) Older, Fremont 
1737|1809|Paine, Thos. (Tom) 
1886/1949 Parker, Geo. B. 
1879|1946|Patterson Tos. Medill 
1847|1911|Pulitzer, Joseph 
1884)1955|Pulitzer, Joseph 
1879|1939| Pulitzer, Ralph 


AMERICAN POETS 


e 


951/Hearst, Wm. "Randolph 


1867/1911) Phillips David G. 
1880/1950) Poole, 
1867/1910 zorge Ww. S. ‘0. Henry) 


1897|1954) Ra’ 'S, Marjorie 
1869 1935 Bivias “fugene M 
1886|1941|Roberts, Eliz. Teanbe 


1856|1921|Saltus, Setdeae 
1864|1952|Santayana, Geo. 
1860) 1946|Seton, Ernest T. 
1857|1946|Sheldon. Chas. M. 
1888|1954|Shellabarger, Sam’l. 
1896|1955|Sherwood, Robert E. 
1834|1902|Stockton, Frank R.. 
1811|1896|Stowe, Harriet B 
1863|1924|Stratton-Porter, Paene 
1869) 1946] Tarkington, Booth 
1825|1878|Taylor, Bayard 
1844/1901|/Thompson. Maurice 
1835|1910|Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 
Clemens) 
1827| 1905) Wallace, paul 
1834|1867| Ward, Artem 
1829|1900| Warner, Chas. “Dudley. 
1862|1937|Wharton, Edith 
1873|1916| White, Steward Edw. 
1856) 1923) W. gin, Kate Douglas 
1890) 1953] Will , Ben Ames 
1900|1938|Wolfe, Thomas 


EDITORS, CORRESPONDENTS, PUBLISHERS 


1900/1945|Pyle, Ernest a 
1820/1869|Raymond, H. T 
1882|1947|Reid, Ogden M. 
1837|1912|Reid, Whitelaw 
1881|1954|Rice, Grantland 
1854/1926|Scripps, Edw. W. 
1895) 1938)|Scri) ip 3s, Robt. P. 
1838/1902|Scudder, Horace 
1878] 1936|Simonds, Frank 
1896|1948|Sorrells, John H. 
1880|1952|Speed, Keats 
1866|1936|Steffens, Lincoln 
1848|1929|Stone, Melville B. 
1875|1952|Sullivan, Mark 
1866|1921|Taylor, Bert (B. L. Ty; 
1841|1914|/Townsend, Geo. A. 
1864 Pee Van Anda, Carr V. 
Villard, Oswald 
1840 1921 Watterson, Henry 
1797|1882| Weed, Thurlow 
1834|1916| White, Horace V. 
1869|1944|White, Wm. Allen 
1864/1935 Williams, W alter 
1806|1867)| Willis, Nath. P 
1887|1943}Woollcott, Alexander 
1848|1926) Young, Lafayette 


= 
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eer ER4911916 Rilev. Jas. Whitcomb 


1868|1934|Austin, Mary 
1754|1812| Barlow, Joel 
1886|1950|Benet, ‘Wm. Rose 
1613|1672 Bradstreet, Anne 
1794|1878|Bryant, Wm. Cullen 
1845|1912|Carleton, Will 
1820|1871|Cary, Alice 
1824|1871|Cary, Phoebe 
1865|1914|Cawein, Madison 
1848|1922|Cheney, John Vance 
1932|Cooke, Edmund Vance 
1899|1932/Crane, ao 
1871/1948) Daly, T. 
1830/1886 Dini iean ‘Emily 
1795|1820| Drake, ,Tos. gs 
1872)1906 Dunbar, Paul L 
1803|1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
1883|1945|Ficke, arthur D. 
1850/1895|Field, Eug 
1886|1950 Fletcher, J Sohn Gould 
1752)|1832|Freneau, See 
1861|1920|Guiney, Louise 
1790|1867| Halleck, Fie cnsenie 
1863|1935|Herford, Oliver 
1890|1947 Hoffenstein, Samuel 
1806|1884|Hoffman, Chas, Fenno 
1809/1894|Holmes, Oliver W. 
1770|1842|Hopkinson, Jos. 
1864/1900 Houoy, Richard 


_ 
eo 
aS 
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1807|1886,Adams, Chas. Francis 
1838|1918|Adams, Henry 
1879|1949|Adams, Jas. Truslow. 
1870|1946|Baker, Ray Stannard 
1800/1891 Bancroft, George 
1861|1930|/Barton, Wm. re 
1875|1948) Beard ‘Chas. 
1862|1927| Beveridge, ‘Albert af 
1863/1932|Bradford, Gamaliel 
1862/1948) Cross, Wilbur 


1819)1910|Howe, Julia Ward 
1871|1933|Jobnson, Jas. Weldon 
1780|1843|Key, Francis Scott 
1886/1918|Kilmer, Joyce 
1857|1894|King, Ben 
1842|1881|Lanier, Sidney 
1849|1887|Lazarus, Emma 
1824/1903|Leland, C. Godfrey 
1876|1944| Leonard, Wm. Ellery 
1879|1931|Lindsay, Vachel 
1807|1882|Longfellow, Henry W. 
18741925) Lowell, Amy 
1819]1891|Lowell, Jas. Russell 
1852|1940|Markham, Edwin 
1868|1950| Masters, Edgar Lee 
1892|1950|Millay, Edna St. V. 
1841/1913) Miller, Joaquin 
1869|1910|Moody, Wm. Vaughn 
1779|1863| Moore, Clement 
1835/1908 Moulton, Louise C. 
1882}1932 Oppenheim, Jas. 
1779|1860| Paulding, James K. 
1791|1852|Payne, John Howard 
1874|1922|Peabody, Josephine P. 
1871|1939|Piper, Edwin Ford 
1809|1849/Poe, Edgar Allan 
1822|1872|Read, Thos. Buchanan 
1856 1935 Reese, Lizette W. 
187211943'Rice, Cale Young 


1897)1955|DeVoto, Bernard 
1817|1881)Fields, James T. 
1842/1901|Fiske, John 
1886/1953! Freeman, renee Ss. 
1838/1905|Hay, John M 
1870|1949| Hendrick, Burton J. 
1852|1932|McMaster, John B. 
1814|1877| Motley, John 
1832|1901| Nicolay, John G. 
1823|1893|Parkman, Francis 


1849)1916)Riley, Jas. Whitcomb 
1869/1935|Robinson, Edwin A. 
1888|1954|Sarett, Lew 
1813)}1880 Sargent, Ep es 
1816]1887|Saxe, John FGodtrey 
1860/1932|Scollard, Clinton 
1888/1916|Seegar, ‘Alan 
1860/1916|/Sherman, Frank D. 
1791/1865|Sigourney, Lydia H. 
1841/1887/Sill, Edw. Rowland 
1808|1895|Smith, S. F. 
1833|1908|Stedman, Edmund C. 
1869/1926|Sterling, ‘George 
1825]1903|Steddard, Richard H. 
1849|1909|Tabb, John B. 
1825|1878|Taylor, Bayard 
tea 1948/Taggard, ae 
884/1933|Teasdale, Sar. 
1884 1944)|Tietjens, Bunice 
1836|1894|Thaxter, Celia 
1876|1951|Torrence, Ridgely 
1877}1947|/Towne, Chas, Hanson 
1852/1933|Van Dyke, Henry 
1893|1938] Weaver, John V. A. 
1819 oy Whitman, Walt 
1807 Whittier, John G. 
1855 1919 Wilcox, Ella Wheeler 
1795|1842| Woodworth, Samuel 
188511928] Wylie, Elinor 
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AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS 


1796|1859)| Prescott, Wm. =~ 


1789|1866|Sparks, Jared 
1857|1944|Tarbell, Ida M. 
1861/1932;Turner, Frederick 
1885|1950| Van Doren, Carl 
1882/1944] Van Loon, ‘Hendrik 


Abbey, Edwin A, 
Alexander, John W. 


Birch, Reginald B. 
Blakelock, Ralph A. 
Blashfield, Edwin H. 
Blum, Robert F. 
Boughton, George H. 
Bradford, a 


Casilaer, John W. 
Cassatt, Mary 

Catlin, George 
Chapman, Carlton T. 
Chase, William M. 
Church, Fred’k. Stuart 
Coffin, Wm. A. 

Cole, Thos. 

Coleman, Charles C. 
Colman, Samuel 


Currier, J, Frank 
Curry, John uar 
Dana, W. P. 

Dannat, wiiliern x. 
Davies, Arthur B. 
Davis, Charles H. 
Day, Frank Miles 
Dodge, William De L, 
Drake, Will Sa 
Durand, A. B. 
Duveneck, Frank 
Eakins, Thomas 
Earle, Lawrence C. 
Freeman, James E. 
Fuller, George 
|Fuller, Henry Brown 


1823 
1834 
1861 

5 


rod 


1880) sooepees bp Ey : 2 
1918} Griswo! 
1927 eee 


1935) Hassam, Childe 

1930| Hawthorne Charles Ww. 

1894| Healy, G. P. A. 

1929| Henri, Robert 

1890| Hicks, Thomas 

1910) Homer, Winslow 

1895| Hovenden, Thomas 
illiam H. 


Johnson, Eastman 
Jones, H. Bolton 
La Farge, John 
Lathrop, Francis 
Leutz, Emmanuel 


re 
MacEwen, Walter 
Marin, John 
Marsh, Reginald 
Martin, Homer 
Melchers, Gari 
5| Metcalf, Willard 1 fs 


Moran, Percy 

Moran, Thomas 
Mowbray, H. Siddons 
1)Murphy, J. Francis 
Nicoll, J. C. 

Noble, Thomas S. 
Page, William 
Paxton, wee McG. 
Peale, Chas. 

Peale, menhrenat 
Pearce, Charles S. 
Potter, Edward C 


leet 
1849 
186. 
aa 
1850 


1910|Shirlaw, Walter 
1922|Shrady, Henry M. 
1931 eens Edward 


1828| Stuart, 

1872) Sully, irroens 

1930) Symons, Gardner 
1921| Thayer, Abbott H. 
1938) Tarbell, Edmund C. 
1933) Tiffany, Louis C. 
1899| Truesdell, Gaylord S. 


Weir, John F, 
West, Bene 
Re K. 


1892) Wyant, Alexander H. 


Gay, Edward Pyle, Howard 19231 Yewell, George H 

AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 
1887,1953|)Arms, John Taylor 1876)1925) Haskell, Ernest 1874/1948) Morgan, Wallace 
1856/1909|Bacher, Otto Henry 1849|1935 Hopson, William F. 1840/1902/ Nast, Thomas 
1862|1951|/Benson, Frank W. 1866] 1925) Keller, ey it 1863|1928|Outcault, Richard F. 
1875/1930|Briggs, Clare 1861|1933|/Kemble, Ww. 1741|1827/Peale, Charles W. 
1842|1909/Bush, Charles G. 1838|1895|Keppler, yeaah 1857|1926| Pennell, Joseph 
1776|1820|Charles, William 1876/1952|Kirby, Rollin 861/1933/Platt, Charles A. 
1873) 1952|Christy, H. Chandler 1866|1940|Macdonald, Arthur N. |/1853|1914 Pyle, Howard 
1852)1931/Cole, Timothy 1872|1934| McCay, Winsor 877| 1952 Robinson, Boardman 
1822/1888| Darley, Felix O. C. 1870/1949) McCutcheon, John T. 1761|1817|\Savage, Edward 
1796|1886|Durand, Asher Brown 1858) 1938|McDougall, Walt 1833|1909|Smillie, James D, 
1885/|1954/Fisher, H. C. (Bud) 1884|1954|McManus, George 1867/1924) Watt, William G. 
1851|1906| French, Edwin D, 1860/1919) Mielatz, C. F. Wm 1885|1952| Webster, H. T. 
1851/1928/Frost, Arthur B. 1869} 1935) Mielziner, Leo 1852)1916| Wolf, Henry 
1868/1945! Gibson, Chas. Dana 1874|1940|Mora, F. Louis 1862/|1935'Zimmerman, Eugene 

AMERICAN SCULPTORS 

1819|1911|Ball, Thomas 1877)1953 Fraser, James E. 1873 }1940;O'Connor, Andrew 
1863/1938] Barnard, George Grey 1790|1852|Frazee, John 1844/1920) O'Donovan, William 
1865/1925] Bartlett, Paul W. 1850/1931 |French, Daniel C. 1870/1935, Paulding, John 
1867/1915) Bitter, Karl T. 1862|1929|Graffy, Charles 1805 |1873) Powers, Hiram 
1871/|1941| Borglum, Gutzon 1805 |1852|Greenough, Horatio 1867/1917) Pratt, Bela 
1868/1922) Borglum, Solon H, 1830|1908|Hosmer, Harriet 1868 |1929 Quinn, Edmond T. 
1871/1924| Brenner, Victor D. 1868/1925 |Jaegers, Albert 1829/1904! Rogers, John 
1865/1919) Brooks, Richard B. 1843|1907|Kemeys, Edward 1848 |1907| St. Neebeg Pee Augustus 
1814/1886] Brown, Henry K. 1871)|1935|Lukeman, Henry A. 1871 |1922 Bate Henry M. 
1857/1935) Bush-Brown, H. K. 1863 |1937|MacMonnies. Fred W. || 1860|1936| Taft, Lorado 
1860/1920) Clark, Thomas S. 1858|1927|Marling, Philip 1830|1910) Ward, J. Q. A 
1814 /1857| Crawford, Thomas 1875/1955 |Milles, Carl 
1884 1952! Davidson, Jo 185811938 |Noble, W. Clark 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS, FINANCIERS AND MERCHANTS 
1832) \1901, Armour, Philip D. |1838)|1916)\Hill, James.J. 1862 |1932|Rosenwald, Julius 
1764|1848| Astor, John Jacob 1821|1900|Huntington, C. P. 1740 |1785 (Salomon, Haym: 
1853|1919| Belmont, August 1879|1948|Knudsen, Wm. K. 1847 |1920|Schiff, Jacob H. 
1835/1919) Carnegie, Andrew 1863 |1955|Kress, Samuel H. 1848/1931 Straus, Nathan 
1791|1883) Cooper, Peter 1868 /1948|Lamont, Robert P. 1839|1903|Swift, Gustavus 
18651951) Dawes, Chas. G. 1870/1948|Lamont, Thos. W. 1845/1920|Vail, Theo. N. 
1826/1893) Drexel, Anthony J. 1880/|1952|Lasker, Albert D. 1794/1877 |Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1739|1817| duPont, Pierre 8. 1831|1902/Mackay, John W. 1843/1899 ‘Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1835/1906) Field, Marshall 1874|1938|Mackay, Clarence 1821)1885 Vanderbilt, Wm. H. 
1860/1937) Filene, Edward A. 1855|1937|Mellon, Andrew W. 1849|1920|Vanderbilt, Wm. K. 
1863 |1947| Ford, Henry 1825/1910|Mills, Darius 1835 |1900|Villard, Henry 
1879 |1952| Fox, William 1837|1913|/Morgan, J. Pierpont 1838 )1922) Ww anamaker, John 
1750|1831| Girard, Stephen 1868 /1943|Morgan, J. P., Jr. 871|1937|Warburg, Felix M. 
1836)1892 Gould, Jay 1813/|1890|Morgan, Junius S. 1841)1904|Whitney, Wm. C. 
1834/1916| Green, Henrietta (Hetty) 1742/1818|Moses, Isaac 1868 /|1951|Wiggin, Albert H. 
1874|1940) Harkness, Edward Ss. 1795/1869 Peabody, joes, 1852\1919|/Woolworth, Frank 

48/1909 Harriman, Edward H. 1831|1897|Pullman, Geo, 

1839|1897 Havemeyer, Theo. A. 11183911937 Rockefeller, Sota D. 


Actors, Actresses, 


Name 


A 
Abbott, Bud (Wm.)... 
Abbott, Geo: 


Aree Julie... 
Adler, 


Albert, Rddie. ses. 
Alda, Robert ....... 
Aldon, Mari... 
Alexander, John...... 
Alexander, Katherine. 
Allan, Mau 
Allen, Gracie a eae 
Allen, ae Bailey. Sane 


alverado, J you, shite 
Ameche, Don...... 

Amos (F. F Gosden) | a 
Amsterdam, Morey: ote 
Anders, Glenn. 

Anderson, Judith. 
Anderson, Marian. 
Anderson. Mary... 
Anderson, Sac ae a 
Anarews, D 
Andrews, Julie. Walton 


2 Mbineapolis; Minn. ; 


Bacall, Lauren. < 
Baccaloni, Salvatore. : 
Baclanova, Olga...... 


Baker, Belle..... 
Baker, eee laine 0.0.4 
Baker, P Sr, ae 
ee ihe, Genrees ‘ 
Ball, Lucille......2.. 
Ballard, Kaye. 


Bari, Ly mn.... 
Barnett. Vineent. 
Barrat, Robert.. 

Barrett, Edith. 

Barrett, Sheila. . 
Barrie, Wendy... 
Barry, Don (Red). 
Barrymore, Diana 
Barrymore, Ethel. . 
Barrymore, John, jr: 
Barthelmess, Richard. 
Bartholomew, Freddie, 


Bell, 
iBalisieys Raiph. 


.| Philadelphia, Pa.... 


.| Valparaiso, Chile..... 


.| Newport News, V: 
-|New York, N. Y..... 


.| West Cleveland, Ohio. 


* 1255) Ghicago, 1D. 


Com! 


Birthplace 


Asbury Park, oo a yicie%s 
Salamanca, aS ie ake 
St. Paul, Minn....... 


ag f 
.| Los Angeles, Calit.... 
‘| Adelaide, Australia... 


Collins, Miss......... 
England.... 


Minneapolis, Minn... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Minnea ote Minn... 
Peoria, Ill. 2... os 
Ottawa, eakeax Bajerete 


‘| Charlottesviile, Va. . “49 


New Orleans, L: 


Tioga, Tex 


Los Angeles, Calif... ; 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Jamestown, 


Pittsburgh; Pa....-.. 
New York, N. Y 


New York, 
Philadelphia, Pa... 

Beverly Hills, Calif! 
New York, N. Y..... 
London, England..... 
.|Gloucester, N. J...... 
Red Bank, N. J... 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Moassmamartis 


Chicago, Ill 


‘ 


Born 


29 Benny, Jack . 


04|| Brendel, E 


'|Capra, Frank R. 


Name 
Bendix, William...... 


.| Bennett, Bruce....... 


Bennett, Constance... 
Bennett, Joan........ 
Bennett, Wilda..... 


rtrude......- 


Sep 
Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Personalities of Stage, Sereen, Radio, Television 


usicians, Producers, meat Performers, Singers 


posers, Dan 
Source: Latest f aithentia records as of Dec. , 1956 


Birthplace 


New York, N. ¥ 
Tacoma, Wash. 
New-York, N. ¥ 
Pali 


Bergen, Edgar........| Chicag 


Bergman, Ingrid 
Be 
Berle, Milton........ 
Berlin, Irving. . 

Berlinger, Warren. 
Beriosova, Svetlana... 
Bernstein, Leonard... 


sa eee 


. .|Salisbury, N. C. 
.| Newark, 
.| Aitoona, Pa,. 


Bogart, Humphrey 
Boland, Mary... 
Boles, John.........- 
Bolger, Ray. <i. 


Bond, Sheila........ . 
Bondi, Beulah........ 
Booth, Shirley....... 
Borge. Victor. AS 


Borgnine, Ernest. 
Bori. Lucrezia 
Borzage, Frank...... 
Boswell, Connie...... 
Bow, Clara........ 
Bowman, Lee...... 
Boyd, William. , 
Boyer, Charles. . 
Bracken, Eddie 
Bradley, Grace....... 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
Brando, Marion...... 
Branzell, Karin...... 
Brazzi, Rossano 


Brennan, Walter A. 
Brent, Evelyn. 
Brent, George... 
Brent, Romney 
Brisson, Carl......... 
Britton, Barbara 
Britton, George. 
Broderick, Helen. . . 
Brook, Give scent Sane 
Brooks, Phyllis...... 
Brophy, Edward. 
Brown, Joe E........ 
Brown, Johnny Mack... 
Brown, Pamela. . 
Brown, Vanessa,;.... 
Brownlee, John...... 
Bruce, Carol......6-. 
Bruce, Virginia....... 
Brynner, Yulls.-. co 
Buchanan, Jack...... 
Burke. Billie......... 
Burnette. Smiley 


Burrows, Abe........ 
Burton, ‘Richard. 
Busch, Gundi 
Bushman, Francis X. 

Buttons, Redicsh eu 
Buzzell, Eddie....... 
Byington. Spring... 


Cc 
Cabot, Bruce..... 
Caesar, Sid 
Cagney, James ...... 
Callas, Maria 
Calloway, Cab...... 
Calvet, Corinne.... 
Cameron, Rod 
Canova. Judy........ 
Cantelli, Guido...... 
Cantor, Eddie........ 


Carey, Macdonald. . 
Carle, Frankie 


Carlisle, Kitty....... 


.| London, Engel 


5 Compa, N. Mee 


.| Paris, France 


.| Palermo, Italy 


er, Elisabeth... .| Vienna, 


Stora Tuna, Sweden. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


London, England. oe 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dorchester, M 
New York, N. 
Chicago, sit 
New York, N. Y 
Copenhagen, ghee 
New Haven, Conn. 
Valencia, Spain. rc 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . 
New Orieans, 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


FE 
Astoria, L. I 


Kiev, Russia..... arte 
Omaha, Nebr........ 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Florence, Italy 


.|Swampscott, Masa,... 


Long Beach, Calif 


‘| London, England. . 

Boise, Idaho..... alah 
.| New York, 
Holgate, oilers 
Dothan, Ala. 


Vienna, Austria. 
Geelong, Austria. 
Brooklyn. 


Helensburgh, Sootiany 


New York,,N. Y..... 
South Wales. . 
Milan, Italy.......-. 
xt} NOP LOUK, WV the cic aieiaie-aters 


.| Colo. Springs, Colo... 


Yonk Ni Yaa 
New York, N.Y. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y..... 
Rochester, N. Y...... 
Calgary, Alb., Canada 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 


.|Sioux City, Ia........ 
Providence, R.I...... 


La. Soles 


619 


Born 


620. Noted Personalities—Actors, Acresses, Musicians and 


Name at : 
fh South Africa 
Carminati, ‘tals. er. ‘Damita, Lili. : nis, Prange s+: 
Wp ART nel: bayta ered Mt. N.Y Pare) 
Caron, 


Carpenter, Carleton 
Carradine, Johu. 
Sahay ‘elle. ux, =P 
Carroll, Madeleine. W. Bromwi JRE Skies = "Oh rer: 
Carroll, Nancy New York. N. ¥ = 906 na 
“sore — alte . Canada..... : arion...... 
arson, Saivetelery «1 Sas cues sen eeeeee 
Casadesus, Gaby..... France... . . 
Casadesus, Robert. . 4 
16} , Pablo...... .. |/Vendreil, Spain......| 1876||\Day, Dennis.......++ ANEW ZTOFK, IN. Fe ~ ane y 
Ci Anna.,........|Clinton, N.J......-- j i 
Cassidy, Jack........|New York...........| 1927)}|/Day, Edith.........- : 
. Bruna. .... BLY ie s-cin $! 
rene e! 
af 
: New York, N as ; ‘ s 
" . |New York, N. Y- ... - o— “sess 
es oe Oil Spain. >. ee 3 ri 
Jr. a. City, cy a BS GS se = 
Seattle, Wash.... +... ASR M: 
‘London, England . Dolores. .... 
rede Amarillo, Texas. De ili: 
Chatterton, Ruth. |.) : |New York, N. ¥-:... 893 apc 
hevaller, Maurice. . . Paris, France. .... \ Cs SRS 
Christie, Audrey... |. |Chicago, Ill.......... af Devine, Andy........ « 
Churchill, Sarah... |; . England..... pais © - 
Cilento, Diane....... SSS reer oe 1934||de Wolfe, Billy......./Wollaston, Mass ....|.. 
Claire, Ina...... 00... DC... tee » GerMany...+-+ 
Clark, Bobby........ 
Cc Dane. re Oe Fane 5 A eats 
Clarke, Philip Norman London, England... .| 1904 nyi, Erno. ..|Hungary.....s. 
Clayton, Ethel....... Champaign, Ill....... . fRussia.. .. 0. 
Clift, Ses hurcniery.. .|Omaha, Nebr........| 1920|/Dolin, Anton....,.... 
Clooney, Rosemary. . ‘|Maysville, Ky. 1 L Peter Cran 
Coats, Eric. .....:... Hucknall, England. Donat, Robert...... 
Cobb, Lee J.. Mi Tae York, N. ¥: etcecl 
~—Goburn. Charles D. . ; |Ma Ga sont 2 Donnelly, 
Coca, Imogeue. Philadelphia. Pa. . Dooley, Ray 
OG T ETEG ci... 0 . |Alligator, Miss : Dors, Diana a 
Colbert, Claudette.... |Paris, France.... : . Mahanoy Plane, Pa... 
Cole, Nat (King). .|Montgomery, Ala : O . |Mahanoy Plane, oe = 
gorlmae, Borotny a. cannes Ireland ‘Douglas, Kirk, wie sipped ee “A 
‘ollins, Dorothy . ; ae ays 
Colman, Ronald. , » : las, Paul..... :{|Philadelphia, Pa... :.. 
Colonna, Jerry.......|Boston, Mass........ 190. F ..{Mt. Vernon, Ohio....|..... 
Como, Perry......... Canonsburg, Pa...... a dod Columbia, Miss..... 
Compton, Fay.. :.|London, Englan e+-eee (Providence, R. I....% 
Conklin, egey.. Dobbs Ferry, N. .+| 1912||Downey, Morton..... Wallingford, Conn... 1902 
Conner, Nadine...... {|Gompton, Calif.......}.<s.. ...|Caloutta, India.......}..c-: 
Conte, Richard... :.;: New York, N. Y..... Alirede Torys B IN Fo cearote .»| 1914 
Conway, Shirl....... Franklinville, N. Y...| 1916||/Drake, Betsy........ P. eit: 1923 
€ ep unekless Sang Los an eles, Calif....| 1914|/Draper, Paul......... ees iene 4 
ook, Clyde....... .- |Australia............| 1891||Draper. Ruth..... we Leite 
ook, Do Pe isc ae 1 Tew, CS res ..|Kansas City Mo..... 
C ok, Donald 901||D Eli K Cit; 1915 
aoee. aoe uae : ee Dumbprille, Douglas. , Se ape nt, Can. woe 
2, Stair .....,/England ............] 1912}|Duncan, Rosetta..... s Angeles, Calif. ... 
Cooper, Gary........|Helena, Mont..,.....| 1901||Duncan, Todd. ...... Danville, Ky........] 1900 
Cooper, Gladys Aoneice 1902 
ooper, Jackie ‘ an i «..| 1910 
Cooper, Melville Birmingham, England. . EB a Cheshire, England, 1875 
Corbett, Lenora London, pric D f fi . |New York, N. Y 1905 
Corey, Wendell......|Dracut, Mass. ; xt . Louisville, Ky. 1904 
Cornell, TION fe ccieth.ols a0 ApS é 4 . Baltimore, Md 
Cornell, Katharine....|Berlin, Germany s 3 f° : |New York, N. 
Cortez, Ricardo. ..... Vienna, Austria ‘ . ; winnie (Canada, 
Cortot, Alfred...,....|Lyon, France........ ate A Plains 
Costello, Dolores..... Peel, Pa 5 ARIAS. wiieiele. Nee York, tN 
Ps pres Tonaeh corte Eekstine, Bi 
quutben, gosepn....- see ckstine, Billy....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cowan, Jerome....... Eddy, Nelson........ Providence, Rats 
Coward, Noel....... Teddington, England.. Edwards, Cliff....... Hannibal. Mo.. 
oe Wally . Detroit, Mich,....... 1924||Kawards, Joan....... New York, N. Y. 
“ecphaa Larry (Buster) |Oaklana, Calif...) /|,.... Edwards, Ralph,..... Merine, Colo........ 
Craig, James........ Nashville, Tenn... ._; 1912||Eggerth, Marta..... . Budapest, Hungary.. 1916 
Crain, Jeanne........ ‘IPatael Calif.......| 1925||Bglevsky, Andre... .. RUSSIAT sans oh onan 
Crawford, Broderick . hia, Pa...,.. 1911/|Ekberg, Anita........|\Sweden............. 1932 
oe ord, Joan “SOS MS Succ 1908 ||Kidridge, Florence. ..|Brooklyn, N. Capac 1901 
Criep. 1 ee Dewees eee ieee England.....|..... Ellington, Duke...,..|Washington, D. C....| 1899 
aoa os : ag ..,|Toledo, Ohio......... 1888||Elliott, Bill.......... Pattonsburg, MO coset emcee 
Ghosh cite gl . 1900||Ellison, James. ...|Guthrie Center, Iowa.|..... 
peat ae Rane erry) eters tee 1904||Kiman, Mischa....... Talnoye, Russia......| 1891 
Choce af wes els oucae 1913||EKlsom, Isobel........ Chesterton, England..| 1893 
Gueat. X eee : - Y.....| 1897||Emerson, Faye.......|Elizabeth, La........ 1917 
C ft it er .|Barcelona. Spain. .... 1900||Krikson, Leif....... ..|Alameda, Calif....... 1914 
ut en, Meee _ |Pittsburgh, Pa, .-.| 1920||Erwin, Stuart.,.......|Squaw Vahey, maa oom 
Cu ver oland London, Englani -| 1900|/Etting, Ruth.........|David City, Nebr. 1907 
Gurnee Constance. |Seattle, Wash -| 1910)/Evans, Dale......... Uvaide, Tex.........5 1918 
Cummings, Robert. . . \Joplin, Mo. | 1910]/Evans, Maurice. ..... Dorchester, England. .| 1901 
c eee Vicki..... Northampton, Mass. || 1919 Evelyn, Judith,...... Seneca, S. Dak. 1913 
ve heaes aro easy eee eas te) aa ae Ewell, Tom... .. :|Owensboro, Ky......| 1909 
Derr aba an 
Curtis, Tony aie New York, N. Y...... 1925 Eythe, Aa we ne Mars, Pa...... seveee| L918 
Fabray. Nanétte mtr San Diego, oe Pere =) 
pee xVicginis Fadiman, Clifton. .!:: Brooklyn, N. Y...-... 1904 
Dahl. ain thence Huntington, W. Va,..| 1926||Fairpanks, Doug,, Jr..|New York, N. Y..... 1909 
ae pene Bil acs aeons Minneapolis, Mini, ...| 1927 Falkenbureg, Pi Nih openele! Barcelona, Spain 1919 
ailey, Dan........, New York, N. Y..... 1917||Farley, Morgan. ....|Mamaroneck, N. Y...| 1908 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Birthplace Born 
Mi i CT pe pen +» | 1882 
‘Dublin, Ireland. .....| 1902 
wil ic, Conn... .-| 1920 
INew York, N. Y..... 912 
nid, Okla.......... 904 
San Francisco, eee 1897 
. |New York, N. Y...... 1915 
New York, N. yy: -eee| 1883 
anturee, P. R.......| 1912 
Elberon, N. J.. 917 
Key West. Fla. 1902 
oston, Mass. . 1894 
Boston, Mass.... 1918 
Rochdale, nies 1898 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.. woe 
. |Napajedda, Czech 1912 
PI elphia, Pa......| 1929 
‘Dublin, Ireland......| 1888 
Troy, N: Y....cssevel|esess 
INewport News, Va...| 1918 
Norcatur, Kans......|..... 
Hamar, Norway...... 895 
Portland, Maine...... 906 
Hollywood, Calif. .... 1922 
‘London, England..... 1904 
WrelanG., ....-csceees 1909 
‘Leyden, Holland 924 
Grand island, Nebr...| 1905 
Tokyo, Japan...... : 917 
‘London, England 1887 
Reigate, England 1919 
Flemington. N. J. 1910 
.|Ford Town, Tenn 1919 
r, ‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 1887 
Ford, lenn. . . |Quebec, Canadas sc aie cs 
Forrest. Anne .|Denmark....... 897 
Forrest, Sally . |Sap Diego, Calif..... 1928 
Forsythe, John. .|Penn’s Grove, N. J...| 1918 
Foster, Norman .|Richmond, Ind,......| 1900 
Foster, Preston...... , |Ocean City, N. J.....| 1902 
Foster, eee apereraere Chicago, I 24 
Foy, Eddie, Jr....... New Rochelle. N. ae 
Francescatti, Zino. pemeeer ee: France, 
Francen, Victor ie ot BTONCO tan. ein al. 
Franciosa, Anthony... hoe York oy 
Francis, Arlene......- Boston 
Francis, Kay.......- Okla. tity, O} Okla. 
Frawley, William. . |Burlington, rage 
Freeman. Mons...-..|Baltimore } 
Friml, Rudolf.......- Prague, Aust 
Frisco, Joe....- .»..-|RocK Island, In. 
Froman, Jane... +++. St. Louis, ere 
Furness, Betty.. . |New York, N. 
G 
Gapin, Jean.........-|Villette, Paris, France. 1904 
Gable, Clark.........|Cadiz, Ohio........++ 1901 
Gahagan, Helen...... Boonton, N. J......-- 1900 
Galli-Curci, ‘Amnelita. . |Milan, Italy.......+- 1889 
AUIAaLry. ... cre weeelerre’ 
pee eo mx COTO Co See 
MADSAT Ys a gets ie oie arjoues oll we ele 
Pittsburgh........ 1928 
‘|Stockholm, Sweden... | 1905 
Aberdeen. Scotland - 1877 
. |Wimbledon. England.. 1903 
Smithfield, N. C......|+220. 
Brooklyn, N. Y...-.- 1965 
..|Grand pids, pare. 1923 
. |Canton, Ohio.. 1932 
Schenectady, N.Y. 1913 
Seattle, Wash........|-.--- 
Co. Down, No. mathe 1908 
San Francisco, Calif. 1393 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 1906 
Chicago, Ill......... 1931 
New York, WV; csecatote 1930 
Geddes, BOR oaesai New York, N. Y..... 1922 
Geer, Will.....-..6-. Frankfort,-Ind....... 1902 
George, Grace..... ... New York; N. Y..... 1879 
Gerhardt, Elena...... Leipzig, Germany....| 1885 
Giannini, Dusolina. .. |Philadelphia, Pa...... 1904 
Gibson, Hoot........ 'Tekamah, Nebr...... 1892 
Gielgud, Jo Oo . |\London, ae gaan) L908 
Gieseking, Walter . |Lyons, France. 1895 
Gigli, Beniamino..... Recanati, Italy. 1890 
Gilbert, Billy........ Louisville. ... .| 1894 
Gilmore, Margalo.. . . |London, Englan | 1897 
Gingold, EiepaOnes , |London, England . | 1897 
Gish, Dorot! bye Pa Massillon, Ohio ,| 1898 
Springfield. Ohio. . | 1896 
.-.} 1903 
.. | 1906 
staat oe 1916 
. Y¥.s5..) 1886 
- Xe eect] LOL 
Godfrey, Arthur......|New York, N. Y..... 1903 
Gobel, George.....-+- poeta ti. ie alte ncazeneas 1920 
Goldman, Edwin. uisvilie, 1878 
Goldwyn, Samuel.. Care onde eters 1884 
Golschmann, Viadimir|Paris, France........ 1893 
Goodman, Benny..... Chicago, Ill....... wee} 1909 
Goodrich, Edna...... Logansport, Ind,..... 1883 
Goodwin, Bill ......- San Francisco, Calif...) 1910 
Goossens, Bugene....|London, Engiland,.... 1890 


Name 


Gran’ 
Grant, Cary... 
Grauer, Ben. 

Gray, Dolores. . 


Griffith, An 


Alec. 


Ha; ayden, Russell 


Haydon, Julie 
Hayes, 


Hayworth. Rita 
Healy, Mar. 
Heatter, Gabriel 
Hedman, Marth 
Heflin, Van 
Helmore, Tom 
Heifetz. Jascha. 


Herman, Woody. 
Hershfield, Harr: 


Hildegarde, 
Hiller, Wendy 


Hobart, Rose 


‘Hofmann, Josef. 


Holliday, Judy 


Holm, Celeste 


Holtz, Lou 
Homans. Robert 
Homolka, Oscar. 


Hope, Bob..... 


Granger, Stewart. 
ville, Bonita 


Greenwood, Joan 


Hayden, Sterling 
20, “Gabby” 


Holloway, Seay cs % 
Holloway, Sterling.. 


Honegger, Arthur 


Grayson, Kathryn... ove 


Griffith, Corinne..... 
Griffith, Raymond... 
Gueden, Hilde... lV 


H 
Hackett, Raymond...|New York, N. Y.... 
Hagen, Uta.......+.- Gottingen Germany. 
Haley. Jack...... ...- |Boston, Mass,......- 
Mall, Clay 203.068. . New York, 
Hall, Juanita........ ‘Keyport, N. 


Haney, Carol’ . |New Bedford, Mass... 
Harding, ake Ft. Sam Houston, Tex, 
Hardwicke, Cedri Lye, Stourbridge, Eng. 
Hardy, Oliver... Atlanta, Ga......... : 
Harlan, Kenneth Boston, Mass.......-+ 
Harrell, Mack.. Celeste, ee . 
Harrigan, Nedda. . |New York, N. Y..... 
Harris, Julie........ , (Grosse Pte Parke Mice 
Harris, Phil.......... Linton, Ind 
Harrison, Rex.......- Huyton, England... 
Hartman, Paul....... San Francisco, Calif.. 


ard, Susan.....- 


Bewsee 


saeeee 


Henderson, Skitch. 


y 


Hilliard, i ee 
Pai 

Hines, Elizabeth 
Hitchcock, Alfred J.. 


Hector. iaarriet. 50 


. |County Cork, 


. [Red Oak, fowa.... 
. |Seattle, Wash. 


‘|San Francisco, Cail.’ 


‘ |Philadelphia, Pa. 5 


‘|Adell, Wis 
5 Bramhall, Euplaney, 


Birthplace 


Th 

N.C. 

bY G Wainer 
land 


. |Chicago, 
‘Baltimore, 


New York, N. 


Treland. 
‘London, Engiand. Boon 
Stockholm, Sweden. os 


Rock Island, Tice 


Creston, Lowa 


Wellsville, N. wae 
Washington, D. 


Curryville, Ga. eee 
Buenos Aires, Arg'tina 
Johannesburg, S. Afr.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....+ 
New York, ols 
‘New Orleans, Tavees 
New York, N. Y..... 
Ostersund, Sweden... 
Walters, Okla.......- 
‘London, England 
Vilna, Russia. 

. |Birmingham, England. 


. |Aartford, Conn 


. |Des Moines, Iowa. 


‘|New York, N. Y....: 
. |}Hoosick Falls, N. Y¥ 
Cracow, Poland 
Birmingham, England. 
O'Fallon, Ill; .. 5... 
New York, N. 
England........+ 
. |Cedartown, Ga.. 
New York, N. Y: 
Chicago, Til. 
N. J. 


Name 


Hopkins, Miriam,.... 
Hopper, Edna Wallace 
eres Hedda......- 


steeeee 


Lena 

Forowita Viadimir. - . 
Horton, Ed, Everett. 
Howard, Bugene. . Movige 
Howard, Ronald. 
Bude Be Oe Fe GOCE 
Hull’ eicor nine,.... 
Hunt, 


faba... 


Hunt, Martita....... 


Hunter, Ian,.......- 
Hunter, Kim......... 
Hunter, Tab..,...... 
Hussey, 


Ruth 
Husing, Edw. B. (Tea) 
Hutchinson, Josephine 
Hutton: Betty....... 


I 
Inescort, At OO 
Te Geowe , 
OTRO =... es 
Lap ee SR 
Istomin, Eugene..... 
Tturbi, Jose. 


ffe, Sam... .....0-s 
-ckson, Felix, 


seer sees 


Janney, Leon. ....... 
Janney, William, 
Janssen, Herbert. 
Janssen, Werner...... 
Jarrett, Art......... 
Jeanmaire, Renee 

Jeffreys, Anne....... 
Jenkins, Allen........ 
Jepson, Helen..... 

Jeritza, Maria. . 
Jessel, George........ 
Jessel, Patricia....... 
Johnson, Van.......+ 
Johnston, Johnny. . 
Jones, Allan, . 
Jones, Jennifer..,.. 
Jones, Shirley... 
Jones, Spike 


Jory, Victor. ........ 
Joslyn, Allyn... 


Jourdan, Louis. 
Judge, Arline........ 


K 
Kaltenborn, Hans V.. 
Kappel, Gertrude.... 
Karloff, Boris. .., 
Karns, Roscoe....... 
Katims, Milton.... 
Kay, Beatrice.... 
Kay, Lisan..... 
Kaye, Buddy 
Kaye, Danny.., 
eave, (NOra.. sees 
Kaye, Sammy........ 
Kaye, Sonya 
Kazan, Elia 
Keane, Xobt. Emmett 
Kearns, Joseph 
Keating, Fred........ 
Keaton, Buster 
Keeler, Ruby . 
Kelm, Betty Lou. 
Keith, Ia 
Kelly, 
Kelly, 
Kelly, 
Kelly, a 
RCH Y “Paul, . eee ee 
Kennedy, Arthur 
Kennedy, Madge..... 
Kenton, Stan.... 
Kenyon, Doris.... 
Kerr, Deborah.,..... 
Kerr, Geoffrey. . 
FROIT) JORN = ie acne vce 
Kerry, ey ag . 
Keyes, Evelyn. 
Klepura, Jan...... 
Kilgallen, Dorothy. 
Kilian, Victor. 
Kinch, Myra, 
Dennis. 
Pe) 5s (C) 1) a ae 
, Walter Wooif.. 
King, Wayne........ 
Kingsford, Walter.... 
Kipnis, Alexander. , 
Kirby, Michael..... oe 
Kirkland, conan 
Kirkland, Muriel. . 
Kirsten, Dorothy, . 


. Birthplace Born 
ee sap os 
Bainbridge, Ga.......-| 1902 
San Francisco, ae 1874 
Hollidayeburg, Pa wees} 1890 
Brooklyn, N. Y......| 1918 
Kiev, Russia.-...,-...| 1904 
‘ Brooklyn. N. ¥......| 1887 
New York, N. Y.....| 1880 
. |Norwood, England Aoi 
Winnetka, sivae wo Loe 
Louisville, Ky........| 1890 
pirheeeniers ASS... _ 
cago, Tl. .....-56- 
Aan ntinad.......---«| 1900 
Cape Town, «fod 
Detroit, Mich........ 1922 
New York, N. ¥.....| 1930 
Providence, R. 1... .. Ae 
‘New York, N. Y.....| 1901 
oot Wash.... ea 1916 
Battle Creek, Mich...| 1921 
£dinburgh, Scotland..| 1901 
. |London, — rhet aoe 
ee ey NG Wie jeslases = 
Boston, Mass.....--.]-.... 
New York, N. Y.....} 1925 


Valencia, Spain....:.. 


New York, N. Y.....| 1898 
‘Hamburg, Germany .,| 1902 
4 procklya. aN Mo srctaraelel fe kSoe: 
Lima, Ohio..........| 1903 
. Jersey City, Nedeonec hor? 
Albany, Ga..........| 1916 
Ogden, Utab.........| 1917 
:++, |New York. N- Senice hom 

ologne, Germany....|...-+ 
New York, N. Y.....| 1900 
* Marysville, Calif... cles. 

. |Paris, France..... Rs at 52 
Go! oro, N. C......| 1923 
New York, N. Y.....| 1890 
Titusville, Pa..... ree oy 
Brunn, Austria,......| 1887 
New York. N. .. | 1898 
‘Hong Hong, China... + | 1920 
Newport, R. I........] 1916 
[i \St. Louts, Mo.. <: 1916 
Scranton, Pa.......+.|-;- ts 
“|Tulea, Okla. 20% seureoif | S929 
Smithtown, Pa..... .»| 1934 
Long Beach, Calif... 1911 
Dawson, Yukon, Can..| 1902 
Milford, Pa..........| 1905 
Marseilles, France. ...| 1921 
Bridgeport, Conn...,.| 1912 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 1878 
,|Germany............| 1895 
‘|London, England. 1887 
San Bernardino, Cali. 1893 
. |Brooklyn, N ». | 1909 
‘|New York, N weve les ene 
. |Conneaut, Guiae pate 6 1932 
.|New York, N. Y..... 1918 
‘Brooklyn, N, ¥......| 1913 
New York, N. Y..... 1920 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 1910 
Brooklyn, N. Y. .| 1934 
Constantinople Turk. |..... 
New York, N. 1883 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 1907 
New York, N. ¥..... 1902 
Bigua phan: os. ase 1896 
. |Halifax, N. 8. 1909 
ny ate: Riga Guete, wate | hk eo 
Boston, Mass....... | 1899 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 1912 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1930 
Lowell, Mass...,.. 1921 
» (Brooklyn, ING. ccateain |stats 
Brooklyn, N. Y..... 1899 
Worcester, Mass..... 1914 
Chicago, Ill. cam aa semen 
..|Wichita, Kans. 1912 
| Syracuse, N. Y. 1837 
Helensburgh, Scotiand| 1921 
London, England....,| 1895 
New York, N. Y. eet 1931 
Rochester, N. Y......|.. yin 
Port Arthur, Tex... icnyte 
PONG raises vse scones 1902 
: |Chicago. 10) Bas Ae eat 1913 
Jersey City, N. J. 1898 
Los Angeles, Calif... °|..... 
..|Coventry, England. 1897 
Christianburg, Va. 1896 
. San Francisco, Cali. 1899 
Savannah, Ill...... 1901 
Red Hill, ‘England. ; 1884 
ri} RUBS cpcteitieinte nwicis es 1896 
Canada scala ws a 1925 
. |Mexico City, Mexico..|..... 
.|Yonkers, N. Y....,..| 1903 
Montclair, Noes +e. | 1919 


Kitchell, Iva... 
Kitt, Eartha.... 
Kler 


La Rosa, Julius 


B 
Larrimore, Francine. . 


ap ee 


Leontoviteh, Eugenie. 
Lester, Jerry.. 

Levant, Oscar...... ne 
Levene. Sam... 
Levenson, Sam 


Lewis, Robert Q...... 
Lewis, Ted 
Liberace..25...0 oes 
Lichine, David. >..... 
Lillie, Beatrice....... 
Limon, Jose 
Lindsay, Howard... 
Lindsay, Margaret... 
Linkletter, Art 
Lipton, Martha 
List, Emanuel 
Litel, Johns; a. es 
Lilo (Liliane Lewin)... 
Livesey, Barrie....... 
Livesey, Jack.... 
Livesey, Roger....... 
Livingstone, Mary... 
Lloyd, Doris 


Lockhart, June, . 
Lockwood, Margaret. . 
Loder, John. 
Loesser, Frank. 
Logan. Ella, 
Logan, Joshua. 
Lohr, Marie. 
Lollobrigida, Gina. 
Lombardo. Guy. 
Long, Richard....... 
Lopez, Vincent....... 
Loren, Sophia....... 
Loring, Eugene 
Lorre, Peter 
Losch, Tilly 


Loy, M fash) tweak cieye 
Luce, Claire. ........ 
Lukas, Paul. 

Lum (Chester Lauck) . 

Lund, JOH, a. se sae 
Lunaigan, Witkiam ons 

Lunt, Alfred. 


Lupino, Ida. . 


:|Chicago, Til 


. |Mexico 
.. |Waterford. N. Y... 
. |Dubuque, Iowa 


5 Barry, So, Wales 


- |London, England. 


.|Naples, Italy 


.|Midland, Tex. . 


.|London, England..... 
Perleberg, Germany... 
Merced, Calif... ... 
Darjeeling, India. .... 
.|Vienna, Austria...... 
Moscow, i: lef ia 
. |Chicago, I Pe eee 
Pittsburgh, Pipe 
New York, 

New York City. 
Washington, D. C.. mar 
Newark, N. J. : 
New York, N. y: 


New York, N. : 
Circleville, Ohio... 2% 

West Allis, Wis...... 
Rostov, Russia....... 


Saskatchewan, Can. 
Brooklyn, N. Sree 
New York, N.Y... ., 
Vienna, Austria. ... 
Albany, Wis 
France 


Barry, So. Wales 
. |Seattle, Wash..... 
Liverpool, England. 
Buchard, Nebr. 
London, Ont., Canada 
. |New York, N.Y. 
Karachi, India. 


New York, N. Y..... 
Glasgow, eee a 


-|Texarkana, Texas. 
z nate 


N.S.W 


- |London, Ont., Canada| 


Chicago, Ill....... Mie 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,...-. 


Mitwaukee, Wis..... 


. |Rosenberg, Hungary. ; 


Vienna, Austria. . 


see 


San Jose, Calif....... 
Helena, Mont........ 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Budapest, Hungary... 
Allene,-Ark.. 0. ...... 
Rochester, N. ¥....:, 
Syracuse, N,Y....... 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 
London, England...... 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


. Name Birthplace Borp Name Birthplace 
Lynn, Diana......... Los Angeles, Calif... . | /1926||Mitler, Ann Chiren ie 
| Jeffrey. 1.1). ‘|Auburn, Mass........ 1910| |Milstein, Nathan... .. Snes rule ee 
OH EDAD: orate asicte 4 Atiante,; Ga. a... Detroit, Mich. 
Lyons, Gene........ .|Pittsburgh, Pa...... : Blizabeth, N. 


. (Bridgeport, Con 


, (Odessa, Russia. . 


MacGrath, Leveen...|England............. f 
4 innis, Niall..... Dublin, Ireland.. >... “iateon  Oids pe = 
MacKellar, Helen... .|Detroit, Mich........ Mexico City, Mex.... 
Macken, Walter...... Galway, Ireland...... Montgomery, George..|Brady, Mont........ 
MacKenna, Kenneth... |Canterbury, N. H....| 1899||Montgomery, Robert..|Beacon, N. Y Saati 
MacKenzie, Gisele....|Canada.......-..-.- 1927| |Moore, Colleen... .|Port Huron, Mich.... 
... (Columbia, S. C....... 1902/ |Moore, Constance . Sioux City, Iowa... . . 
_ (McKeesport, Pa......} 1899] |Moore, Garry. Baltimore, Md....... 
. |Kankakee, Ill........ 1908) |Moore, Terry . ‘Los Angeles, Calif 
Bast Orange, N. J....| 1921||Moore, Victor.... ‘Hammonton, 
‘Bakersfield, Calif..... 1922) |Moorehead, Agnes ‘Boston, Mass........ 
Rome, Italy......... 1908] (Moran, Lee...... Ghicago, THiS tea 
Siitelys 0.2 ihc et Ou ene Moran, Lois... . Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
New York, N. Y..... 1915] |Morgan, Claudia Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Helena, Mont........| 1896||Morgan, Dennis Prentice. Wis......-. 
nr. Acton, Ind. . 22. 6 fe ees Morgan, Henry . . (New York, N. Y..... 
(Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1939] |Morgana, Nina. . Buffalo, N. YA... 5 « 
.. {Bryn Mawr, Pa...... 1933) |Morini, Erika... .|Vienna, Austria...... 
, (Racine, Wis. .....:.. 1897] |Morison, Patric «(New York; Noeio eae 
San Francisco, Calif...| 1920}|Morley, Robert...... Semley, England..... 
Mexico City, Mexico..| 1918] |Morris, Chester. 44New York, .N. Yiceen 
London, England..... 1910) |Morris, Wayne. .../Los Angeles, Calif... . 
‘Porterville, Calif... .. 1915| |Morrow, Doretta..... ‘Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Madrid, N. Mex...... 1895] |Mostel, Zero (Sam)... |Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
Sydney, Australia. ...| 1909) |Mowbray, AJaR i tar. «= London, England.....|... 
2a |Philippines?.. 5. 2)5=.-.- 1915] |Muir, Gavin........- Chicago, Hse. ae 
Marshall, Everett. ...|Lawrence, Mass.....- 1901) (Muir, Jean.....-...- (New York, N. Y..... 
Marshall, Herbert. ...{London, England..... 1890] |Mulhall, Jack........ Wap'ing’s Falls, N. ¥. 
Martin, Dean........ Steubenville, Ohio....| 1917|/|Mundy, Meg......-. ‘London, England.....|.... 
Martin, Mary.......|Weatherford, Texas... 1913] |Muni, Paul.......-.- Lemberg, Austria..... 
Martin, Tony........ Oakland, Calif....... 1914] |Munsel, Patrice...... Spokane, Wash....... 
Martinelli, Giovanni. . |Montagnana, Italy... 1895] |Murphy, Audie...<.. FT @XBUS «bs jetorats aoa 
Martini, Nino....... Verona, Italy 1985| |Murphy, George... New Haven, Conn.... 
Martino-Rossi, Gius. . |Naples, Italy Mary......-|Washington, D.C.... 
Marvenga, Iise....... ‘Bremen, Germany....|..... Murray, hi Seppe New York, N. Y...... 
Marx, Arthur (Harpo) |New York, N. ¥ 1893] |Murray, Don.....-.- ‘Hollywood, Calif..... 
Marx, Herbert (Zeppo) |New York, N. ¥ 1901| |Murray, Jan......-.. New York,.....«..-+]. 
Marx, Julius (Groucho) |New York, N 1895] Murray, Ken........ ‘New York, N. Y..... 
Marx, mard (Chico) |New York, N. Murray, Mae......-- Portsmouth, Va...... 
Mason, James......- ‘Huddersfield, England Murrow, Edward R...|Greensboro, N. C..... 
Massey, Curt........ Midland, Texas. Myrtil, Odette.....-. Paris, France.......- 
Massey, Ilona........ Hungary....-.- N 
Massey, Raymond..../Toronto, Canada Nagel, Conrad......- ‘Keokuk, Iowa.....-. 
Massine, Leonide... -. Moscow, Russia...... ‘Naish, J. Carrol...... New York, N. Y...-. 
Matthews, A. E...... Bridlington, England.. Nash, Mary.......-- "Proys INiceXs. =. ou see 
Matthews, Jessie..... ‘London, England ‘Natwick, Mildred... .|Baltimore, Mid. faa 
Matthews, Lester.... potting tan, England. Neagle, Anna.......- London, England..... 
Mature, Victor....... Louisville, Ky Neal, Patricia.......- Packard, Ky........- 
Matzenauer,Margarete|Temesvar, Hungary... 1881] |Neff, Hildegarde...... Ulm, Germany....... 
Maude, Margery..... Wimbledon, England..| 1889) |Negri, Pola........-- Lip.:o, Poland........ 
Maurer, Peggy......- McKeesport, Pa......| 1931) |Nelson, Barry.....-.. Oakland, Calif....... 
Maxwell, Elsa......- Keokuk, Iowa... 1883} |Nelson, Ozzie....«..- Jersey City, N. J....5 
Maxwell, Marilyn. ...|Clarinda, Iowa... 1922) |Neilson-Terry, Phyllis.|London, England..... 
May, Pamela........ Trinidad, B. W. I. 1917] |Nesbit, Cathiesen..... Cheshire, England....| 1889 
Mayer, Louis B...... Minsk, Russia... 1885| |Newman, Claude..... Plymouth, England...} 1903 
Maynard, Ken....... ‘Mission, ‘Texas 1895) |Nichols, Dudley.....- ‘Wapakoneta, Ohio....| 1905 
Maynor, Dorothy... .|Norfolk, Va.. 1910] |Niesen, Gertrude..... At Se8 «:...)) Sveeerieneiees 1910 
Mayo, Virginia....... St. Louis, M 1920] |Nijinska, Bronislava. .|St. Petersburg, Russia.; 1891 
McBride, Mary Marg.|Paris, Mo ... | 1899] |Nimura, Yeichi...... JAPAN... cas os ogee 1908 
McCaffery, J. K. M...|Madison, Wis... Ble Niven, David......-- Scotland. 6... .0..0rw [es eae 
McCallister, Lon..... ‘Los Angeles, Calif 1923] |Noble, Ray.....-.--- Sussex, England...... 1908 
McCarey, Leo......- Los Angeles, Cali 1904| |Nolan, Doris......... New York, N. Y..... 1916 
MeCoy, Tim... <3 Saginaw, Mich... 1891| |Nolan, Lloyd.......- San Francisco, Calif.,.| 1903 
McCracken, Joan..... {Ph ladelphia, Pa.. 1922] |North, Sheree.....-.. Los Angeles, Calif....| 1933 
McCrea, Joel... ....-- ‘Los Angeles, Calif _| 1905] |Norworth, Jack...... Philadelphia, Pa..... . 1879 
McDonald, Marie. ...|Burgin, Ky.-.... .| 1924! |Novaes, Guiomar..... ‘Brazil: \ eee 1895 
McDowall, Roddy... .|London, England “| 1928] |Novotna, Jarmilla....|Prague, Czechoslo....| 1911 
McFariand, George... |Dallas, Tex... .- 1928] |Novarro, Ramon,.... Durango, Mexico..... 1905 
McGee, Fibber....... Peoria, Ill:...... 1896} |Novis, Donald....... Hastings, England.... 1907 
(James Jordan) Nugent, Edward..... |New York? Naw 1904 
McGee, Molly. ...... Peoria, TL... eras 6 1897| |Nugent, Elliott...... Dover, Ohio. 2.0.20. 1900 
(Marian Jordat) Oo 
McGeehan, Patri¢. J. |Steelton, Pa. . 1907] |Oakie, Jack.......-.- Sedalia, Mo.......... 1903 
McGuire, Dorothy....|Omaha, Nebr. . _..| 1918] |Oberon, Merle.....-. Tasmania, Australia, .| 1911 
MeHugh, Frank...... Homestead, Pa.......| 1899) |O’Brien, Edmond....|New York, N. Y..... 1915 
MeKay, Scott......- Pleasantville, Iowa....| 1915) |O’Brien, Margaret... .|Los Angeles, Calif. ... 1937 
McLagilen, Victor.....|London, England.....| 1886] |O’Brien, Pat......... Milwaukee, Wis...... 1899 
MectLerie, Allyn....... Grand Mere, Que.,Can.| 1928 O’Brien-Moore, Erin. . |Los Angeles, Calif. ...| 1908 
McNaughton, Harry.. Surbiton, England....| 1896 ‘O’Connor, Donald... .|Chicago, Til.........- 1925 
MeNeill, Don.......- Galena, Ill. . ‘ _| 1907] |O’Connor, Una.....-.- Belfast, Ireland...... 1880 
MeNellis, Maggi..... Chicago, Ill.....-...+|..+-> O'Donnell, Cathy... . |Siluria, Ala........-- 1923 
MeWilliams, Ralph... |Salisbury, NS ot eres O’ Driscoll, Martha. .. |Tulsa, Okla.........- 1922 
Meeker, Ralph....... Minneapolis, Minn....|..... O’Hara, Maureen... .|Dublin, Ireland...... 1920 
Melchior, Lauritz.....|Copenhagen, Denmark| 1890] |O’Keefe, Dennis...... Fort Madison, Iowa...|.--.. 
Melton, James..... ,. |Moultrie, Ga. ...| 1904] |O’Keefe, Walter...... Hartford, Conn......| 1990 
Menjou, Adolphe... .: Pittsburgh, Pa. 1890] Olivier, Laurence... ..|Dorking, England....| 1907 
Menken, Helen....... New York, N. Y. 1901] |Olsen, Ole (John)..... Peru, Ind......-«2e58 1892 
Menuhin, Yehudi.....|New York, N. Y. 1916| |Ormandy, Eugene. ...|Budapest, Hungary... 1899 
Mercer, Johnny...... Savannah, Ga... 1909] |Osborne, Vivienne... .|Des Moines, lowa.... 1900 
Meredith, Burgess... . |Cleveland, Ohio 1908] |O’Shea, Kevin....... Chicago, Ill.........- 1917 
Merkel, Una........- Covington, Ky. 1903] |O’Shea, Michael...... Hartford, Conn,..... 1906 
Merman, Ethel...... ‘Astoria, N. ess ae eeuliean Maureen. .|Boyle, Ireland........ 1911 
rrill, Robert...... ‘Brooklyn, N. 
eT eat IND «hen Pittsburgh, Pa.. - | 1°1920} |Page, Geraldine...... Kirksville, Mo......- 1924 
Mielziner, Jo.......-. Paris, France.......- 1901| |Page, Patti........-- Claremore, Okla...... ieas 
Milanov, Zinka......|Zagreb, Yugoslavia...| 1908) |Paget, Debra. ...-.-- Denver, Colo........ aS 
Miles, Vera......++-- near Boise City, Okla.| 1930||Paige, Janis.......-. Tacoma, Wash......- i9 ; 
Milhaud, Darius..... (Aix-en-Provence, Fr... 1892) |Paige, Robert.......- Indianapolis, Ind..... ee 
Milland, Ray.......- Neath, Wales......-- 1908| |Palance, Jack.....--- Mines, Pa...-00ss evr 


Paxinou, 

Payne, John... 

Pearl, Jack. 

Peck, Gregory. 

Peerce, Jan....... 

Pelletier, Wilfred. 

Pendleton, Nat... 
, Margaret... 
ms |: ene ener e 


eon, Walter... 

a, Eizio....... 
tts, ZaSu....... 
ons, Lily. . alee 
Ponselle, Carmela. 
Ponselle, Rosa... « 
Porter, Cole. . 
Powell, Dick...... 
Powell, Eleanor... 
Powell, Jane. . 
Powell, William... 
Power, Tyrone 
Powers, Marie 


Preisser, June. . 
Preminger, Otto 
Presley, Elvis...... 
Preston, Robert 
Price, Georgie 
Price, Vincent. 
Pringle, Aileen. 
Prouty, Jed. . 

Prussing, Louise... 
Pryor, Roger...... 
Purcell. Charles. : 


Quillan, Eddie. . 


Raft, George...... 


Rains, Claude..... 
Raisa, Rosa....... 
Raitt, Jobn,.., 
Ralf, Torsten..... 
Ralston, Esther 
Ralston, Vera 


Rand, Sally 


Rathbone, Basil... 
Ratoff, Gregory... 
Ray, Aldo..,. 
Ray, Johnnie...... 
Raye, Martha..... 


Reagan, Ronald... 


Redman, Joyce 
Reed, Alan. ... 
Reed, Donna 


Reed, Florence... 
Regan. Phil 
Reiner, Fritz. . 
Renaldo, Duncan. , 
Rennie, James. 
Rennie, Michael. |. 


Revere, Anne. 
Reynolds, Debbie. 


Bitonos Ralph.. 


Rico, Roger. 

Ridgley. John, | 
Riley, Janet . 

Ring, Blanche....; 
Risdon, Plisabeth.. 
Ritter, Tex ...... 
Ritter, Thelma. aie 


Quinn, Anthony,... 
R 


Rasch, Albertina... 


Richman, Harry. we 


eee 
eee 
eee 


wee 


Rainer, Luise........ 
Raines, Ella....... 


Rambeau, Marjorie... 


Raymond, Gene..... 


Redgrave, Michael, . ; 


Rethberg, eae 


“|New York, N. 
‘|New York, N. ¥ 


*| Atlanta, Ga........0. te 
Toronto, Canada..... 
.| New 


**! Chicago, Il... 


-|New York, 
-| Denison, Towa. 
.| Philadelphia, Pa, . 


.|Buffalo, N. Y 


New York, N. ¥..... 
Mont.... 


Hun 
: Bradford, England... . 


Birmingham, Ala 


"|New York, N. Y..... 


Savannah, Tenn...... 
Piraeus, Greece...... 
Roanoke, hl AE Se ees 
La Jolla, Calif 
Montreal, Canada... . 
Davenport, Iowa..... 
Denver, Colo. .....- . 

Vienna, Austria. ..... 
pen York, aut i¥ 
Hanover, Genusee == 
Liverpool, England, .. 

Budapest, Hungary... c 
.| Paris, ee ee 
*| Russia See 


Work, NooY<:.<.s 
E. St. John, N. B.... - 
Rome, Italy... 
Parsons, Kans......- 
Cannes, France...... 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Meriden, Conn....... 
Peru, Ind.. - 

oe ees View, Aric’ 
Springfiel Mass. . 
Portland, a3 Sin 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Mt. Carmel, Pa...... 
San Francisco 


New Orleans, La... 


upelo, Miss......... 
Newton Highl’ds,Mass|_ 
New York, N. Y..... 
St. Louis, Mo........ 
San Francisco, betes a 
Boston, Mass... 


New York, N.Y..... 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 


Philadelphia, Pa,..... 
Chihuahua, Mexico... 


New York, N. Y. 
Vienna, Austria. 


eee 


‘ Snoqualmie Falls Wash 


London, England..... 
Bialystok, Poland. . 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Sweden... ....sa08 
Bar Harbor. Maine. 
Prague, Czechoslov. 
San Francisco, Calif. - 


-| Hickory County, Men oe 


-| Vienna, Austria. 
Johannesburg So. 
Samara, Russia. 
Pen Argyl, Pa 
Dallas, Ore. 


Bristol, England 
Co. Mayo, Ireland,... 
N.Y 


eaee 


Brooklyn. N. Y. 


.| Budapest, Hun; ary. AG 
F Toe! J A a - 


‘|San Antonio, Tex. Deon 
-|Buhl, Idaho......... 
Moscow, Russia. 
Buffalo, rs Y 


senor 


Srenee. Ryavare, eoshe 
Chicago, Tit... 


Boston, Mass..... 
London, Haslabant 
Murvaul, Tex.. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.. 


Vienna, Austria. .....|" i 
T 


«| i901 
1911 


9 
1883 
1907 
1915 
“4912 
anes 

1889 
1893 


1917 
1915 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Name 


Ritz, Al... .saceees 
Ritz, Harry 


eee 


( 
Robson, pacar: Stan 3 eee 


Robson, Fiora....-... 
Roe ester (E 1 Anders’ n) 
Rodgers, Ri — 


aki, Arti 
04 || Rogers, Chas. (Buddy) 


Roggero, Margaret... 
bert 


Rooney, Mickey....-. 
Rooney, Pat......... 
Rose, Billy. ..,...+ 

Rosenbloom, Maxie.: : 
Ross, Lanny..... 


Russell, Jane 
Russell, Rosalind. .... 


4||Sinciair, Upton. . 
Singher, Martial...... |Fran 


‘Sokoloff, Niko 


Rutherford, Ann 
Ryan, Peggy.......-- 
Ryan, Robert. 


Ss 
St. Cyr, Lili...... 
St. Denis, Ruth. ... 
St. John, Al (Fuzzy) 
Salmond, Felix. . ‘ 
salzedo, ‘Carlos. ..... 
Sanders, George...... 
Sanderson, Julia... .. 
Sandor, Gyorgy...... 
Sanroma, Jesus ae 
Santley, Frederic. ... 
Santley, Joseph...... 
Sarnoff, Dorothy. . 
Savo, Jimmy.. 
Sayao. Bidu. ices 
Schildkraut. Joseph... ‘ 
Schipa. Tito....... 
Schneider, Alexander... 
Schuman. William. 


Harel 3. vs seats 
.» Lizabeth....... 


Seeley, Blossom...... 
Segal, Vivienne... 
Segovia, Andres 
Seidel, Toscha....... 
Selznick, Dayid O. 
Serkin, Rudolph. . 
Sessions, Roger. . 
Shaw, Artie...... 
shaw, Winfred......, 
Shawn, (Ted) aaa 
Shearer, Moira.. 
Shearer, Norma. 
Sheffield, Reginald... 
Sheldon, Herb....... 
Sheridan, Ann. .:; 
Shirley, Anne.... 
Snore, Dinah... . 
Shriner, Herb. 


Silversea, eacatta 2 
Simon, Simone ...... 
Sinatra, Frank..,. 


Singleton, Penny.... 
Skelton Red (Richard) 
Skinner, Cornelia Otis. 


Slavenska, Mia...... 
Slezak, Walter...... 
‘Smith, Alexis........ 
Smith, Cyril........ 
Smith, Ethel........ 
Smith, Kate........ 
Smith, Lois 
Smith, Loring 


Somes, Michael. 
Sothern, Ann. . 


. |Loaz, 


-|Minneapolis, Minn..,. 


. Barbara Ann... |Canad: 


..{Jamesvort. N. 
. {Orange Co., Va..... 


. |New York, 
. |Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Skulnik, Menasha....|R 


. Peterhead, Scotland 


ea ee 
Newark, N. J 
Ne N.J 


fe) 
made 
Cin g Po anw 


pel York, N. ¥ 
xi 


New York, N. Y..... 
Seattle, Wash........- 


. (Omaha, Nebr......++]. 


Boston. Mass....+.+- 
Poland. .....++ 
Philadelphia. Pa...... 
Calif 


Toronto, Canada..... 
Long Beach, mete a tere 
Chicago, Ill!.... 


Newark, N. J. 
‘\Santa Ana, Calif. 
London, England. . 
Arachon, France..... 
St. tin ae. 
. |Springfield. M sale 
Budapest, ‘dungary, ae 
Puerto Rico 


:|Salt Lake City, Utan.. 
. |New York, N. ¥ 
Bronx, N. Y....++..- 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazil. . 
Vienna, Austria...... 


Vilna, Poland. ....... 
. |New York, N. Y 


Deve cece eecce 


Scranton, Pa....... 


or 


Austin, Tex.. 


see 


. |Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Eger, Austria. ....... 
Brooklyn, N. Y.--... 
New York, N. Y.. 

San Frangisco Calif: 
. |Kansas City, Mo, aa. 
‘|Scotland......... 


wee 


. |Montreal, “Canada. - ve 


London, England... 
Brooklyn, N. Y..... 
Denton, Tex. . 23... 
New York, N. Y..... 


. | Winchester, Tenn.... 
. |Toledo, Ohi 


iiss we 
Tavastehus, Finlaad.. ° 
ING Re aes 
Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
Marseilles, France. . 
Hoboken, N. J... 
Set ia Md. 


sees 
sheer 


Philadelphia, a Sse 
Vincennes, es e.areiia'e 
Chicago, Il.. 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia, | He 
Vienna, Austria. . 
Pendleton, Canada... 


Stratford, Conn...... 
nr, Kiev, Russia. ..... 
nr. Stroud, England... 
Valley City, N. Dak... 


San Pablo, Calif. civilian dhe 


18 
1917 
1909 
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Name Birthplace Born 
Tufts, Sonny... 1909 
Specht, Bobb: SANG 6 Siew 1920 


U 
Ulric, ek New Ulm, Minn.,.... 


: ; dh Vallee, Rudy. «5-2» Aad Pape Veicuaae 
Stanley, Kim : M. Van Doren, Mamie.,.|Rowena,S.D........ 


Stanwyck. Barbara... ye y 7||\Van pee DOS ats voce Stockton, Calif....... 
Stapleton, Maureen YY ’ Weitz GUIS aia seirs wel . (Brooklyn, N. Y.. . | 1887 
Stare) wrancesd... - : Syeeeey Van Gardon. Cyrena..|Camden, Ohio. . 1895 
Benrectts Obaried. ° SENSES Van Horne, Harriet... |Syracuse, N. Y. 1922 

~ Steber, Bleanor.....- i aes Van Steeden, Peter...|Netherlands..... cee 

Steel, Anthony.......|England..... Sees Varconi, Victor. : 

_ Steele, Bop...-.,... |Pendleton: Ore...... 7||Varden. Evelyn 

wm ‘Steele, Ted:..:..5... Hartford, Conn. . : Lite mrs debt 

= Stern e IRAO.-; sx .... |Kreminiesy, Russia. .. 1920 Lee pa . : 
Stevens, es 2 aie . icaig yaad ise ea Verdon, Gwen... ....|Culver City, Calif. Teor eee 
Stevens, Rise......-- rons, N. Yo. ee... | 1913|| Vidor, King Louis. ...|Galveston, Tex 
Stewart, James....... Indiana, Pa........+- 1908 yinay. Bian suas :Chitian, “Chile BIG. 
ee ae “ aol oD be a Dak. a aoa Von Btrohelti,, Erich... ;|Vienna, Austria. ae 


‘Von Zell, Harry R.. . . ‘Indianapolis, In 
2 Ww 
i ee Pn netee: New York, N. eo Sis 


alker, Charlotte .|Galveston, Tex.. 
Walker, June.......-+ New York. N. ¥....-- 
Walker, Nancy....... Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Wallach, Eli......... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Walbrook, Anton ....|Vienna, Austria . 
Wallenstein, Alfred... |Chicago, Ill..... 
Walsh, George..... ..|New York, N. Y. 
Walston, Ray.......- New Once La. 
Waring, pea Se Tyrone, Pa..... 
1 Warner, H.B...... London, England 
Stuart, Gloria....... : |Santa Monica, cerita 1911||Warren, Leonard New York, N, Y 
Sturges, Preston......|Chicago, Ill....... «.| 1898 Warrenskjold, “Dorothy Siarel lo lala pranage ioohlals 
Sullavan, Margaret... |Norfolk, Va.......-..| 1911 Warwick, Robert Sacramento, Calif. 
Sullivan, Barry.....--. New York, N..Y..... 1912||Waters, Ethel..... .|Chester, Pa........ 
Sullivan, Ed........- New York. N. Y..... 1902|| Watkins, Linda......|Boston, Mass. 
Sullivan. Francis L... Eopaon, were 1903||Watson, Lucile..... ‘Quebec, Canada. . 
Sullivan, Jo.,......-- Moun .....||Wayne, David....... Traverse City, Mich. 
Sumac, Vina. Ses pouees ‘aia Peru) - ete Reape John...... ..|Winterset. Iowa. . . | 1907 
Swanson, Gloria......|Chicago, Ill......... 1899||Webb, Alan......... York, England....... 1906 
Swarthout, Giahyacs . .|Deepwater, Mo ..| 1904 Webb, Clifton. ; Indianapolis, Ind... .. 1893 
Sweet, Blanche.. . |Chicago. Ill. 1896||Webb, Jack.........- Santa Monica, Calif... | 1920 
Szell, George... ..,|Budapest........- 1897 Weber araet i New York, eee teas - | 1908 
a O%, ung: ** | 1892||Weede, Rober ... (Baltimore, Md....... 
Salgeti, Josegh. - epee veenatt oe S as nore eee Holo Calif. .... 1927 
a io Emilia, Italy..| 1913 eissmuller, Johnny.. cago, Thc uc). ie insane 
Te . sir meres Preto; Italy... ee “| 1915||Welitsch. Liuba...... ‘Bozissowo, Bulgaria. . 1913 
Talbot, Nita New York. N. Y..... 1930||Welk, Lawrence.....- nr, Strasburg, N. Dak.|..... 
Tallchief, Maria. Fairfax, Okla.........| 1925 Welles, Orson.......- Kenosha, Wis 1915 
Talley, Marion. . .|Nevada, Mo.. .....-- 1906|| West, Mae.........- Brooklyn, N. Y 1892 
Talmadge, Constance. Brooklyn, N. ¥......| 1900 Wheeler, Bert... Paterson, N. J. seewe 
Talmadge. Norma. ‘ |Brooklyn, N. ¥...... 1897 ||Wheeler, Lois. Stockton, Calif... 1520 
Tamiris, Helen.. |New York, N. Y......| 1905||White, George. Toronto, Canada 1890 
Tamiroff, Akim..... SR USLM: catctsee« ole'se'siella nina Whiteman, Pa Denver, Colo... 1890 
Tandy, Jessica...-..+ London, England icles 1909||Whiting, Jack. . Philadelphia, Pa.... 1901 
Taurog, Norman.....|Chicago, Ill........- “| 1899 ||Whorf, Richard. .|Winthrop, Mass......| 1906 
Taylor, Deems ee Chicago, i Wl¥ 2125) 1885||Widmark, Richard... |Sunrise, Minn........ 1914 
Taylor, Blizabeth. Ries London, England. . Anaer 1932 Wilcoxon: Henry.. ; +. [British West dies. 1905 
Taylor, Kent........|Nashua, lowa..... *** | 1907||Wilde. Cornel..... ..|New York. N. Y. 1915 
Taylor, Robert. . ‘* |Filley, Nebr. *t"") 4911 ||Wilding, Michael..... Essex, England....... 1912 
Tebaldi, Renata......|Pesaro, Italy......... 1922||Williams, Emlyn..... Mostyn, Wales....... 1905 
Temple. Shirley Santa Monica, Caiif.,.| 1928 Williams, Esther..... Los Angeles, Calif. 1923 
Templeton, fs eiccaee Cardiff, Wales... 1910|| Williams, Frances. ...|St. Paul, Minn...... 1903 
Terris, Norma. ......|Columbus, Kans. . 1904||Williams, Rhys...... Wales. . fase seauins 1897 
Tetzel, Joan....+:- ** New York, N. Y. 1926|{Wilson, Julie....... .. Onaha, Nebr..... ,-» | 1924 
Teyte, Maggie. 1° *** ly olverhampton, E 1889||Wilson, Marie....... Anaheim, Calif....... 1916 
Thebom, Blanche.....|Monessen, Pa...... 1919 Winchell, Paul....... New York, N: Y..... 1923 
Thibaud, pitied Bordeaux, France..... 1880 Winchell, Walter..... New York, N. Y: 1897 
Thibault, cores we oe Northbridge, Masa....| 1898 Windsor, Claire...... Coffee City, Kans..cloe ee 
Thomas, Danny...... Deerfield, Mich...... 1914||Winninger, Charles. ..|Athens, Wis. 1884 
Thomas, John Chats: Meyersdale, Pi ec 1891 ||Winters, Shelley...... St. Eos Mo. 1925 
Thompson, Kay ow... |St. Louis, Mo......--|-.; Winwood, Barty Lee, England. 1884 
Thorborg, Kerstin, Venjan, Sweden...... 1906||Withers, Jane. .. |Atlants, Ga, 1927 
Thorndike, Sybil. Gainsborough, Eng...| 1882 Wood, Peggy. .|Brooklyn, N. ~. | 1892 
Thornhill, Claude.....|Terre Haute, Ind..... 1908 || W oolley, Monty. New Yor ae Yin iets | S88 
Tibbett, Lawrenc Bakersfield, Calif.,... 1896||Worth, Billie. . Rome, Nu Loussseose .| 1919 
Tierney, Gene. ‘ Brooklyn, ING cade 1920 Wright, Marth .. (Seattle, Wash.......- 1926 
Tierney, Lawrence. "** |Brouklyn, N. Y.....+ 1919||Wright, Teresa ., |New York, N<Y. cae | LOL 
Tillstrom, Burr 4 Chicago, Tll.....-.+- 1917||W yatt, Jane. ..|Campgaw, N. J...,... 1912 
Tobias, George......- New York, N. ¥.....|-:-:- Wyler, ‘William. Seer eews Mulhouse, France.... | 1902 
Toch, Ernst. ......,,|Vienna, Austria...... i887||Wyman, Jane........ St. Joseph, Mo......: 1914 
Todd, Mike... ' 22.11 |Minneapolis, aie "| 4909||Wynn, Bessie........ Adrian, Mich. ......+ 1876 
Toomey Regis. Pittsburgh, Pa......-+ 1902||Wynn, Ed.........-- Philadelphia, Pa...... 1886 
Tomlin. Pinky aig Set ee Durant, Okla. “" "1 1907 Wynn, Keenan......-. New York, N. Y....- 1916 
Tone, Franchot. . vee Niagara Falls, N. ¥...| 1906||Wynter, Dana. iy |Londonl. 73. capt amare 1930 
Toscanini, Arturo. Parma, Italy....-...- 1867|| Wynyard, Diana. .... London, England..... 1906 
PRTINSIB Sie aca ie aroecelo'e 1918 Y ‘ 
Toumanova, Tamara. *|Montreal, Ganada....| 1910|/Young, Alan......... Northumberl’d., Eng.. | 1919 
Tracy, Arthur ; Philadelphia, Pa.. 1903 || Young, arches Rise a . (Salt Lake City, Utah.. | 1913 
TETADY NEE OF os tee e Atlanta, Ga..... 1898||Young, Robert....... Chicago, Ill..,....++- 1907 
Tracy, Spencer eae Milwaukee, Wis 1900||Y oung, Glara "Kimball, Chicago, DW)... 2s 1891 
Traubel, Helen....--.|St. Louis, “| 1903||Young, Victor........ Chicago, Ill.......... 1900 
Treacher, Arthur V...|Brighton, England sl gaa Youngman, Henny.. “\Liverpool, England. 1906 
Trevor, Claire. ‘*'*\New York, N. ‘*1°4609||Youskevitch, Igor....|Russia.............. 1912 
Truex, “Ernest........ . | Kansas City, Mo.. Lie oor aoe Yurka, ee e. ...(St. Paul, Minn,. ...| 1893 
zaret |. ndependence, Mo.... 
Tucker, foceenc ae deren Indssokoaes 1919|| Zanuck, Daan F.....|Wahoo, Nebr......-. 1902 
Tucker, Richard New Red de NY Fit « 1914||Zimbalist, Efrem..... (Rostov, Russia....... 1889 
Tucker, Sophie.. WEISER Fides so sien ...| 1884||Zorina, Vera.......-- Berlin, Germany..... 1917 
Tudor, Antony....<«--: Condon, Engiand....- 1909|\|Zukor, Adolph. ./Riese, Hungary...... 18735 
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Stars of the Past 
(Including theater and film producers, as of Dec. 1, 1956) 


1872 1943 Byron, Arthur 
1843] 1920) Byron, Oliver D. 


Gc 
1900] 1938] Cabot, Eliot 
1886] 1955| Cahill, Lilly 
1858|1953|Adler, 8. 1874| 1933] Cahill, Marie 
1898|1933|Adoree, Re 1895] 1956|Calhern, Louis 
1865|1940|Campbell, Mrs. Patrick}} 


1897|1954| Carney, ‘Uncle Don” 
1878} 1946) Carr, ‘Alexander 
Cc Mrs. 


6 Arliss, George 
Armetta, Henry 
1879 1951 |Armstrong. Harry 
1890/1956 Arnold, gale 


Castle, Vernon 
1887) 1950) Cavanaugh, Hobart 
1868) 1949) Cawthorn, Joseph 


1872|1931| Cherry, Charles 
1861|1923| Chevalier, Albert 
1900) 1951) Christians, Mady 
1876| 1940) Churchill, Berton 
1887|1940| Clark, Marguerite 
1850| 1924) Claxton, Kate 
1885 es Clayton, Bessie 
1874/1931] Clayton, Herbert 


1898 1940 joie es 


1864 |1922|Bacon, Frank 
1859/1953 |Bailey, Frankie 
1847 }1906 Bailey, James A, 
1903/1951 |Bailey Fenarea 
1876 |1948 |Baker, 

1877 |1936 Baliev, Wikita 
is 1955 |Ball, Suzan 


1897|1950|Banks, Monty 
1890/1955 |Bara, Theda 
1881/1951 |Barere, Simon 


es 1939|Fairbanks, Douglas 
1870|1929|Farnum, Dustin 


1883] 1954 Coates, Alb 1876/1953|Farnum, William 


ert 
1819/1891 |Barnum, Phineas T. —_|/1880|1937|Coburn, Mrs. Charles Farren, George F. 
1800 1937 ee ere mes M GO Faust, Lotta 
arrie, Sir James M. 
1882/1912 Barrison, Mabel 1868|1940|Faversham, William 


1882]1942|Barrymore, John ‘ : 1861/1939 |Fawcett, George 
1878|1954|Barrymore, Lionel 
1848|1905|Barrymore, Maurice 
1878/1947 |Barton, John 

1867 |1952|Basserman, Albert 
1873|1941 |Bates, Blanche 

1888 |1954|Bates, Florence 
1873/1951 (Bauer, Harold 
1893/1951 |Baxter, Warner 
1880/1928|Bayes, Nora 
1873|1928|Beban, George 
1887|1955 |Beecher, Janet 
1884/}1946|Beery, Noah 
1889/1949|Beery, Wallace 
1854/1931 |Belasco, David 
1851|1917|Bell, Digby 
1855|1911|Bellew, Kyrle 
1889|1945|Benchley, Robert C. 
1873/1944 |Bennett, Richard 
1879|1946|Bent, Marion 
1870|1940 Bentiey, Irene 

1867 |1944|Beresford, Harry 
1875 |1938 |Bergere, Valerie 
1863/|1927|Bernard, Sam 
1845/1923 |Bernhardt, Sarah 
1893|1943|Bernie, Ben 

1869 /|1927|Bingham, Amelia 
1884/1955 |Blackwell, Carlyle 
1900/1943 |Bledsoe, Jules 
1872/1928 |Blinn, Holbrook 
1886|1936|Blood, Adele 
1870/1907 |Bloodgood, Clara 
1866 |1927|Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Fanny 

1866/1932 |Bonstelle, Jessie 
18331893 |Booth, Edwin 

1796 |1852|Booth, Junius Brutus 
1894|1953|Bordoni, Irene 

1867 |1943 Bosworth, Hobart 
18691913 Boucicault, Aubrey 
1821|1890|Boucicault, Dion 
1898/1935 |Boucicault, Renee 
1874|1946|Bowes, Maj. Edward 
1890/1935 |Boyd, William 

1893 |1939|Brady, Alice 
18731948 |Braithwaite, Lilian 
1871|1936|Breese, Edmund 
1901/1948|Breneman, Tom 
1875 |1948|Brian, Donald 
1891|1951|Brice, Fanny 
1866|1952|\Broadhurst, George 
1904/1951 |Bromberg, J. Edward 
1814|1880|Brougham, John 
1881/1948|Bryant, Charles 
1884/1950|Buck, Frank 

1863 |1915|Bunny, John 
1846|1910|Burgess, Nell 

1896 |1956|Burns, Bob 
1882|1941|Burr Henry 
1802|1860|Burton, William E. 
1896 |1946|Butterworth. Charles 


849/1930|Ferguson, Wm. J. 

1905 |1950|Field, Sidney 

1867/1941 Fields, Lew 

1884/1941 Fields, Stanley 

1879|1946|Fields, W. C. 

....|1940|Finch, Flora 
Fisch: 


j 1947 er, Alice 
| 1865 |1932|Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
1856 |1935 |Fitz-Allen, Adelaide 
1874|1941 |Fitzgerald, Cissy 
1831/1891 |Florence, W. J, 
1831|1906|Florence, Mrs. W, J. 
1880 |1942|Fokine, Michel 
1905|1951|Forbes, Ralph 
1853 |1937 Forbes: Robertson 
1859/1933 |Forrest, Arthur 
1806|1872|Forrest, Edwin 
1872/1913 |Fox, Della 

lroy, Eddie 
1876/1941 |Franklin, Irene 
1885 |1938 |Frederick, Pauline 
} 1870/1955 |Friganza, Trixie 
4 1860/1915 |Frohman, Charles 
1851|1940|Frohman, Daniel 
1881/|1950|Fulton, Maude 
11885 |1947\Fyffe, Will 


G 
11873 1929|\Gallagher, Ed. 
1900/1955 |Gallagher, Richard 
1898 |1940|Galli, Rosina 
1913 |1952|Garfield, John 
1717|1779|Garrick, David 
1883|1945|Gay, Mazie 
1904/1954 |George, Gladys 
1810/1889 Gilbert, John 
1897 |1936|Gilbert, John 
1855 |1937 Gillette, William 
18701939 |Gillingwater, Claude 
1854 |1921 |Gillman, Ada 
1867 |1943 |Gillmore, Frank 
1879|1939|Gilpin, Charles 
1888/1947 |Gleason, Lucille 
1884 |1936|Glendinning, Ernest 
1870/1938 |Godowsky, Leopold 
1886|1954|Goetz, E. Ray 


1878) 1955 Collier, Constance 
1866|1944| Collier, William Sr. 
1866] 1910) Collins, Lottie 
1908] 1934; Columbo, Russ 
1907| 1944) Compton, Betty 
1888] 1933| Conners, Barry 
1887) 1940) Connolly, Walter 
1876| 1937| Conquest, Ida 
1854/1896| Conway, Minnie 
1876] 1951) Cossart, Ernest 
1877) 1950! Costello, Maurice 
1891/1948) Cotton, Lucy 
1851/1933) Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1848] 1936) Coulter, Frazer 
1875) 1933 Courtenay, William 
1869} 1930] Courtleigh, William 
941|/Courtney, Fay 
1890| 1950/ Cowl, Jane 
1847) 1924| Crabtree, Lotta 
1845|1928]Crane, William H. 
1875) 1945) Craven, Frank 
....|1948] Crawley, Sayre 
1917] 1944| Cregar, Laird 
1880) 1942/Crews, Laura Hope 
1865] 1944| Crosman, Henrietta 
1888) 1943] Crumit,  erank 
1909) 1953] Curtis, 
1816) 1876 oo *Charlotte 


- 
io 
> 
a 
~ 
iat 


D 
1864| 1942/ Dalton, Charles 


1860) 1935| Daniels, Frank 

1863] 1932|D’Arvilie, Camille 
1815/1877) Davenport, EB. L. 
1858] 1932) Davenport, Eva 
1829) 1891) Davenport, Mrs, E. L. 
1850/1898) Davenport, Fanny 
1866] 1949) Davenport, Harry 
1872/1945} Davis, Fay 

1931) 1955] Dean, James 

1859] 1933) De Angelis, Jefferson 
|| 1881) 1950] DeCordoba, Pedro 
1900) 1943] DeLeath, Vaughn 
1879) 1943] Denniston, Reynolds 
1878) 1949| Desmond, William 
1865] 1950|/de Wolfe, Elsie 

1917) 1945) Dickson, Gloria 
1879| 1947| Digges, Dudley 

1890) 1944) Dinehart, Alan 

1865) 1928] Ditrichstein, Leo 
1895] 1949) Dix, Richard 

1859| 1943) Dixey, Henry E. 
1856) 1924| Dockstader, Lew 
1892/1941) Dolly, Jennie 

1887| 1928 Dooley, Johnny 
1882] 1956] Doro, Marie 


11 1869/1950 |Gould, B 
1892/1949 Graham, Morland 
1879|1954 Greenstreet, Sydney 
1857 race Greet, B 
1883|1 1944 Grey, Jane 

950 |Grey. Katherine 
1874 1948 Griffith, David Wark 
1858|1934|Grimth, Kate 
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Name Born Died Name 
__-«- 4848) 1912) Grossmith, uy 1824 1861 
= ey 1935) Grossmith, 1867| 1939) Kidder, Kathryn 1919/1951 Monten’ ania 
: or ay por ah tea 1933 eueour a aneDt 1386 1935 Moore, ‘Florence 
a, as oore, Grace 
H Knight, Geor Geers Ss. 1861|1931|Moore, Mary 
1800) 1871) Hackett, James H. 188 er, FF 1886 |1939|Moore, Owen 
1869] 1926 fees SArntS K. 1860) 1943 Kolb, Tobn ew. 1885 |1955|Moore, Tom 
1898) 1939) Hai 1874|1947| Kolker, Henry 1882/1949|Moran, George 
943| Haines, aes 7. 1893] 1954) Kraus, Clemens 1884 /|1952)/Moran, Polly 
1892) 1950| Hale, Alan 1861) 1950| Kyle, Howard 1871 |1948|Moreno, Marguerite 
1872| 1933) Hale, Louise Closser L 1890/1949|Morgan, Frank 
9/1919) Hall, Pauline 1891| 1936] La Argentina 1900/1941|Morgan, Helen 
1883] 1942|' Hamilton, Hale 1862| 1932 Lackaye, anion 1888|1956|Morgan, Ralph 
1847/1919) Hammerstein, Oscar 1904| 1948) Landi, Eliss: 1866/1953 |Morley, Victor 
1879 ee apEeTS Walter 1919| 1948] Landis, Gercie 1849|1925|Morris, Clara 
1844/1921) Hare, s 1879|1948| Lang, Matheson 1845 |1906| Morrison, Lewis 
1883) 1939) Hare, ro Ernie) 1884| 1944| Langdon, Harry 1871|1940|Moscovich, Maurice 
1865 oy i ete is 1856| 1929) Langtry, Lillian 1906|1955|Munson, Ona 
1911) 1937 Harlow, a 1870) 1950) Lauder eo ees N 
1872/1946) Harned, Virginia 1885] 1937 Laughtin, Ann: 1888|1950|Nash, Florence 
1844|1911)| Harrigan, Edward 1892|1954| Laurie, Joe, oe 1865 |1945|Nash, George 
1905| 1944) Harris, Mildred 1872|1945| LaVerne, Lucllle 1879|1945|Nazimova, Alla 
1864) 1935| Harrison 1898) 1952) Lawrence, Gertrude 1846/1905 |Neilson, Ada 
1870) 1946) Hart, Wittem € s. 1890/1929 Lawrence, Margaret 1848|1880|Neilson, Adelaide 
1907| 1955| Hartman, Grace 1878|1935| Lean, Cecll 1870|1951|Nethersole, Olga 
1876) 1945) Harwood, John 1907| 1952| Lee, Canada 1874|1948|Niblo, Fred 
1855] 1903) Haworth, Joseph 1896] 1950| Lehr, Lew 18901950 |Nijinsky, Waslaw 
1896| 1937| Healy, Ted 1883) 1949| Leiber, Fritz 1898|1930|Normand, Mabel 
1853) 1938] Heath, T. K. 1852|1908| Leighton, Margaret 1893|1951|Novello, Ivor 
1879] 1936 Heggie, O. P. 1894/1931) Leitzel, Lillian 10) 
1873/1918) Held, Anna 1831/1905] Lemoyne, W. J. 1898 |1943|O’Connell, Hugh 
1879) 1942| Herbert, Henry 1870) 1941) Leonard, Eddie 1872)|1937|O'Dell, Maude 
1887) 1951) Herbert, Hugh 1881/1955) Levy, Ethel 18781945 |O’Hara, Fiske 
1859) 1924| Herbert, Victor 1875) 1925| Lewis, Ada 1880 |1938 |Oland, Warner 
1868) 1952| Herford, Beatrice 1847| 1930| Lewis, Arthur 1860 |1932|Olcott, Chauncey 
1883] 1950| Herne, Crystal 1888] 1931| Lewis, Bertha 1885 |1942|Oliver, Edna May 
1857| 1943) Herne, Katherine 1874|1944| Lhevinne, Josef 1847 |1920|O' Neill, James 
1840|1901| Herne, James A. 1889] 1952| Lincoln, Elmo 1871|1921|Opp, Julie 
1863) 1937| Heron, Bijou 1869] 1952 ipman, 4 Clara 1902/1939 |Osterman, Jack 
1886) 1956) Hersholt, Jean 1876) 1922| Lloyd, Marie 1887 |1943|\Overman, Lynne 
1878) 1921| Herz, Ralph 1876] 1943) Loftus, Cissie (Marie) 1887 |1949 |Ouspenskaya, Maria 
un i3ee Hbar Eas oi tame iat tora her : 
illar be raine, Robert 1 P: 
1865|1929| Hitchock, Raymond - 1890|1950| Lord, Pauline 1880 1984 Pallette, piers: 
1874| 1932| Hodge, William 1877|1943| Love, Montagu 1860|1936|Palmer, Minnie 
1870) 1944| Holland, Mildred 1866) 1937| Lowell, Helen 189411954 |Pascal, Gabriel 
1888|1951|Holt, Jack 1892] 1947| Lubitsch, Ernst 1881|1940|Pasternack, Josef A 
1884) 1953) Hopkins, Charles R. .|1940| Lucas, Wilfred 1891|1950|Patricola, Tom ; 
1858) 1935| Hopper, DeWolt 1853) 1932| Lupino, George 1885|1931|Pavlowa, Anna 
1878) 1950| Hopkins, Arthur 1893| 1942| Lupino, Stanley 1868 |1934|Payton, Corse 
1874| 1926) Houdini, Harry 1885) 1954| Lytell, Bert 1885/|1950|Pemberton, Brock 
1893| 1943) Howard, Leslie 1867) 1936| Lytton, Henry 190411941 |Penner, Joe 
1886) 1955) Howard, Tom M 1892|1937|Perkins, Osgood 
1886| 1949] Howard, Willie 1863] 1931| Mack, Andrew 1893|1931 |Phillips, Norma 
1880) 1936 Howland, Jobyna 1878) 1934| Mack, Willard 1906/1938 |Pinchot, Rosmond 
1895|1945| Hunter, Glenn 1861| 1946] Macy, George Carleton || 1880|1939|Polaire, Mile. 
1884) 1950) Huston, Walter 1865|1931| Mann, Louis 1869|1931|Power, Tyrone 
1871)|1951| Hutcheson, Ernest 1876|1953| Mannering, Mary 1872|1935|Powers, Eugene 
1906) 1948) Hymer, Warren 1857|1907| Mansfield, Richard 1862|1943|Powers, James T. 
I 1854] 1927| Mantell, Robert B. 1873|1943|Price, Kate 
1881) 1934) Tilington, Margaret 1897|1951| Margetson, Arthur 1856|1919|Primrose, George 
1895} 1950) Ingram, Rex 1860) 1945| Marion, George 1871|1942|Pryor, Arthur 
1887] 1937) Ince, Ralph W. 1865] 1950| Marlowe, Julia 1908 |1944 |Purcell, Dick 
1838| 1905| Irving, Henry 1864| 1943| Marshall, Tully R 
1871| 1944) Irving, Isabel 1895] 1953| Martin, Chris-Pin 1820|1858|Rachel, Mme. 
1872) 1914| Irving, Laurence 1857/1919} Mason, John 1873 |1943 Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
1867| 1937| Irwin, Edward 1860] 1898} Mather, Margaret 1906|1946|Ragland, John (Rags) 
1859| 1930) Irwin, Flo 1875| 1955| Mattison, Edith W. 1876/1944 Raton Jessie 
1862/1938) Irwin, May 1862|1951| Maude, Cyril 1844/1914|Rankin, A, McKee 
J 1886| 1927} Maurice (M. Mouvet) 1900 |1947 Rankin, Arthur 
1875| 1942) Jackson, Joe 1879|1948| May, Edna 1883|1953|Rawlinson, Herbert 
1843) 1910) James, Louis 1853) 1944 Mayhew, Kate 1891/1943 |Ray, Charies 
1889] 1956) Janis, Elsie 1875] 1934| Mayhew, Stella 1852/1901|Reed, Roland 
1886) 1950| Jannings, Emil 1869) 1932| Mayne, Frank G. 1860|1916|Rehan, Ada 
1829) 1905| Jefferson, Joseph 1839| 1896| Mayo, Frank 1893/1923 |Reid, Wallace 
1859) 1923] Jefferson, Thomas 1884|1951| Mayo, Margaret 1873(|1943|Reinhardt, Max 
1872) 1943) Jeffrey; Ellis 1888] 1931) McCoy, Bessie 1857|1920|Rejane, Mme. 
1862) 1930| Jewett, Henry 1832] 1885| McCullough, John 1870|1940|Richman, Charles 
1886) 1935| Johnssdu, Moffet -|| 1883] 1936| McCullough, Paul 1838|1912|Rignold, ‘George 
1888) 1950| Jolson, Al -|]1895| 1952) McDaniel, Hattie 1821|1905|Ristori, ‘Adelaide 
1889) 1940] Jones, Billy 1866) 1951| McGlynn, Frank 1874 |1930/|Ritchie, Adele 
1889] 1942) Jones, Buck 1853| 1935| McHenry, Nellie 1910/|1938|Roberti, Lyda 
1846] 1931) Jones, Frank 1879] 1949| McIntyre, Frank J. 1861|1928|Roberts, Theodore 
K 1857|1937| McIntyre, James 1878|1949|Robinson, Bill 
1874/1939] Kalich, Bertha 1879| 1937| McKinley, Mabel 1830|1912|Robinson, Frederic 
1811) 1868/ Kean, Charles 1866) 1932| McNaughton, Tom 1865 |1942|Robson, May 
1806) 1880| Kean, Mrs. Charles 1867| 1927| McRae, Bruce 1879/1935|Rogers, Will 
1787| 1833| Kean, Edmund 1880| 1946] Meek, Donald 1887|1951|Romberg, Sigmund 
1885) 1945| Keane, Doris 1879} 1936| Meighan, Thomas 1862|1946'Rosenthal, Moriz 
1858)| 1929] Keenan, Frank 1835| 1868} Menken, Ada 1882)|1936|Rothafel, &. L. (Roxy) 
1830} 1873] Keene, Laura 1882)| 1939| Mercer, ‘Beryl 1864 |1936 |Russell, Annie 
1841) 1898} Keene, Thomas W 1886) 1946| Merivale, Phillip 1861 |1922|Russell, Lillian 
1857) 1917| Kelcey. Herbert 1879) 1952| Millar, Gertie 1880|1948|Ryan, Mary 
1849] 1922| Kellar, Harry 1909) 1944| Miller, Glenn Ss 
1873) 1939] Kelly, Walter C 1860| 1926| Miller, Henry 1855/1912\St. John, Florence 
1823/1895 Kemble, Agnes 1898] 1936| Miller, Marilyn 1885 |1936|Sale, Chic (Charles) 
1775|1854| Kemble, Charles 1893) 1940| Miller, Walter 1861 |1896|Salvini, Alexander 
1809} 1893| Kemble, Fannie 1895) 1927| Mills, ‘Florence 1828 |1915|Salvini, Tomasso 
1848] 1935| Kendal, Dame Madge 1903/1955 Minnevitch, Borrah 1856|1898|Scanian, Wm. J. 
1843|1917| Kendal, Wm. H. 1917) 1955!) Miranda, Carmen 1879/1954 \Scheff, Fritzi 
1890) 1948 Kennedy, Edgar 1832) 1918| Mitchell, Maggie 1892/1930 Schenck, Joe 
1886) 1945) Kent, William 1880) 1940| Mix, Tom 1865 |1930|Schildkraut, Rudolph 
1885 1945, Kern, Jerome David 1845) 1909 Modieska, Helena 1882)1951 Schnabel, Artur 
1880) 1947 Kerrigan, J. Warren 1880) 1935] Moissi, Alexander 1910 (1949 Schumann, Henrietta 
1886 1939 Keys. Nelson 1861) 1932/ Monroe, George W. 1866/1945 Scott, Cyril 


zi 


aR 


£orn| Died| Name 
1843| 1896 Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 
1873|1935| Sears, Zelda 
1889) 1928)Semon, Larry 
1856|1933|Seymour, William 
1867|1954|/Shannon, Effie 
1907/1941|Shannon, Peggy 
1881) 1951|Shattuck, Arthur 
1860) 1929|Shaw, Mary 
1861/1940|Shea, Thomas E. 
1868/1949) Shean, Al 
1892/1951|Shepley, Ruth 
1848) 1908/ Sheridan, John F. 
1885) 1934|Sherman, Lowell 
1854) 1935;Sherwin, Amy 
1876) 1953|Shubert, Lee 
1755) 1831|Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 
1879) 1952! Shields, Ella 
1882) 1930/Sills, Milton 
1878) 1946|Sis Hopkins (Melville) 
1867| 1943) Sitgreaves, Beverley 
1891) 1934|Skelly, Hal 
1858) 1942) Skinner, Otis 
1870|1952|Skipworth, Alison 
1863) 194 ith, C. Aubrey 
1840) 1912)Soldene, Emily 
1865|1927|Sorma, Agnes 
1859) 1933|/Sothern, Edward H. 
1854) 1932|Sousa, John Philip 
1876) 1948|Speaks, O 
1875] 1955|Spong, Hilda 
1873) 1937|Standing, Guy Ms 
938) Stanislavsky,Constantin 
1898) 1950| Starr, Muriel 
1862) 1937|Stephens, Yorke 
1871| 1956|Stephenson, Henry 
1900/1941| Stephenson, yames 
1883) 1939| Sterling, Ford 

928) Stevens, Emily 
1851) 1929)Stevenson, Charles A. 
1879) 1953|Stone, Lewis 
1871) 1954|Straus, Oskar § 
1862) 1934|Summerville, Amelia 
1892) 1946|Summerville, G.J. (Slim) 
1867) 1940) Swickard, pecepk 


1878| 1947| Tanguay, Eva 


oe 
io) 


int 
iJ 
a 
o 
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1899| 1934) Tashman, Lilyan 
1873| 1940) Tate, Harry 


1864/1942) Tempest, Marie 
1865| 1939| Templeton, Fay 
1848/1928 
1857/|191 

1835) 1905 
1868/ 1939| Thomashefsky. Boris 
1835|1911/ Thompson, Denman 
1836] 1908| Thompson, Lydia 


1874 
1830 
1878 
1853) 


Terry, Dame Ellen 
Thomas, Brandon 
Thomas, Theodore 


Fr: 
1947) Toler, Sidney 
1906) Toole, John L. 
1933} Torrence, Ernest 
1917| Tree, Herbert Beerbohm 
1942| Tucker, Richard 
1945| Turner, Clara 
1946| Turner, Florence 
1940| Turpin, Ben 


U 
1932) Ulmar, Geraldine 


1926 Valentino, Rudolph 
1927| Valli, Vallie 

1950| Van, Billy B. 

943) Veidt, Conrad 

1944| Velez, Lupe 

1951! Victoria Vesta 
1944| Vivian, Robert 
1942) Vogeding, Fredrik 
1894| Vokes, Victoria 


w 
1946) Waldron, Charles D. 
1951) Walker, Robert 
1864| Wallack, Jas. W. 
1873) Wallack, Jas. W., Jr. 
1888] Wallack, Lester 


1943| Waller, Thomas (Fats) 


1873! 191 Sr gee = 
tae ae Wars > 
72) 1992| ward, Sallie 


Whitty, ‘Dame May 


1956 

iee4 1919 Wyndham, Charles 
1813) 1894) Wyndham, R. H. 
1882) 1931; Wynne, wie 

1836| 1912) Yeamans, Annie 
1874|1929| Yeamans, Lydia 
1869| 1938| Yohe, May 
1887}1953| Young, Roland 
1869 


Z 
1932| Ziegfeld, Florenz 


Operatic and Concert Singers of the Past 


Born) Died 


1878/1919) Abbot, Bessie. ..|U. S. 
1850|1891|Abbott, Emma..|U. 8. 
1861/1951) Agostini, Giusep.| Ital. 
1852/1930) Albani, Emma. .|C 
1823/1894) Alboni, Marietta|Ital. 
1885|1952) Alda, Frances...|N. Z. 
1886/1952) Altglass, Max...|Pol. 

1856/1898) Alvary, Max... .|Ger. 

1878/1942| Amato, Pasquale|Ital. 

1887|1950|Baker, Martha. .|U. 8. 
1842/1931|Bellini, Laura.. .|U. S. 
1810 at Bishop, Ann..../U.8 


F ../Ger, 
1870/1940) Boncl, Alessandro] Ital. 
1871|1950|Borgatti, Giusep | Ital. 
1887|1954|Bourskaya, Ina.|...... 
1774|1856|Braham, John. .|Eng. 
1842)1921|Branat, Mari- 

GONG: Siaisileas Ger. 
1892/1935/Braslau, Sophie.|U. S. 
1856/1925|Brema, Marie., .|Eng. 
1821/1884|Brignoli, Pasq. . ti 
1873|1936/Butt, Clara...../Eng. 
1858/1942/Calve, Emma... |Fr. 
1846) 1896|Campanini, Italo} Ital. 
1849)1922/Carleton, W. T.|U. 8. 
1873|1921|Caruso, Enrico.. |Ital. 
1874|1944|Cavalieri, Lina. .|Ital. 
1873|1938|Chaliapin, Feod.|Rus. 
1881)1947|Claessens, Maria|Belg. 
1879/1941 /Claussen, Julia. .|Swed. 
1826|1907|Cruvelli, Johan- 

__he Sophie. ...|Ger. 
1858/1943/Davies, Benj. . .|Welsh 
1876/1950|Deluca, Giusep. |Ital. 
1855|1917|De Reszke, 
Edouard..... Pol. 
1850/1925|De Reszke, Jean|Pol. 
1878/1930|/Destinn, Emmy.|Boh. 
1844/1931/Doria, Clara... . Eng. 
1865|1952|Eames, Emma. .|U. 8. 
1885/1955|Easton, Florence] Eng. 
1864/1935|Esty, Alice..... U.S. 
1830/1914|Faure, Jean... .|Fr. 
1810|1889|Formes, Karl. . .|Ger, 
1870}1951/Fremstad, Olive.|Swed. 
1848/1935|Fugere, Lucien, .|Fr. 
1888 1950/Gabor, Arnold. . Hung. 
1872 1932|Gadski, Johanna|Ger. 
1840 1905 Galli-Marle, C. .|Fr. 
1775 1832)|Garcia, Manuel. Span. 
1855 ,1920'Gerster, Etelka. Hung. 


Name Nat. ||Born|Died Name Nat. 
1884/1938)Gluck, Alma..../Rumn. 
1811}1869)|Grisi, Giulia... .|Ital. 
1889/1951|Gustatson, Wm.|U. 8S. 

san. 1888) 1942| Hackett, Charles|U. 
1813/1868|Harrison Wm, . 


Ss} 
.|Eng. 
1933) Harrold, Orville./U. S, 
1929|Hauk, Minnie...)/U. 8. 
1861|Hayes, Cath... .|Eng. 
1955| Hempel, Frieda.|...... 
1954|Hinckley, Allen.|U. 8. 
1933) Hinkle, Florence|U, 8. 
1899|/Hogarth, Wm.. .|Eng. 
1947|Homer, Louise. .|U. 8. 
1933|Journet, Marcel.|Fr. 
1939|Juch, Emma... .|Austr. 
1942|Karinska, Maria|Rus. 
1916/Kellogg, Clara L.|U. S. 
1953| Kindermann, 

bydla coir Austr. 
1953|/Knote, Heinrich.|...... 
1933|Kurz, Selma... .|Pol.. 
1858|Lablache, Luigi. |Ttal. 
1946|Lazzari, Carolina]U. 8, 


1929|Lehmann, Lilli, .|Ger. 
1941|Lewis, Mary....|U. 8, 
1887|Lind, Jenny....|Swed. 


1944|Lindi, Aroldo, . .|Swed. 
1908/Lucca, Pauline... |Austr. 
1935|Maclennan, F...|U. S. 
1836|Malibran, Maria|Fr. 
1883|Mario, Giuseppe|Ital. 
1951|Mario, Queena,.|U. S. 
1952) Martin, Riccardo|U. 8. 
1918|Materna, Amalia|Austr. 
1876|Mathews, Julia.|U. 8. 
1923|Maurel, Victor. .|Fr. 
1945) McCormack, Jno|Irish 
1931|Melba, Nellie. . .|Aus’lia 
1947|Moore, Grace...}|U. 8. 
1954|Muratore, Lucien|Fr, 
1889|Murska, Ilma.. . |Ttal. 
1936|Muzio, Claudia. |Ital. 
1898) Nicolini, Nicolas|Fr. 
1943) Nielsen, Alice.. .]U. S. 
1917|Niemann, Albert|Ger. . 
1921) Nilsson,Christine|Swed. 
1914| Nordica, Lillian.|U. S. 
1908)Novello, Clara. .|/Eng. 
1943/Onegin, Sigrid, . |Ger. 
1942|Obolensky,Prince| Rus. 
1894/Oudin, Eugene, .|Belg. 
1910/Palmer, Bessie. .|U. 8. 
1919|Patti, Adelina... |Ital. 


Born| Died Nat. 
1840|1889|Patti, Carlotta. . |Ital. 
1829/1904/Pyne, Louisa. Eng. 
1885|1952|Pertile, Aurel. Ttal. 
1833) 1882)Phillips, Adelaide] Eng. 
1854/1914/Plancon, Pol... .| Fr. 
1861/1933) Renaud, Maurice |Fr. 
1889] 1952| Rimini, Giacomo} Ital. 
1874/1951) Rothier, Leon.. .|Fr. 
1795|1854|Rubini, Giovan. |Ital. 
1878)1953|Ruffo, Titta. ...| Ital. 
1864/1903|/Sanderson, Sybll/O. 8. 
1834|1922/Santley, Charles |Eng. 
1848)1886|Scaria, Emil... .|Ger. 
1876|1945|Schlegel, Carl, . .|Ger. 
1868/1931|Schmedes, Erik . |Den, 
1888] 1953|Schorr, Friedrick 
1861/1936|Schumann- 

Heink, Ernes- 


Name 


tine. 35, 4 Austr, 
1889|1952|Schumann, 
Elisabeth... ..|Ger. 


1869/1936/Scotti. Antonio. |Ital. 
1858}1935|Sembrich, 
Marcella..... Pol. 


‘\Eng. 
1869!1947! Yaw, EllenBeach|U. 8. 
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Declaration of Independence 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in 
July 4, 1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles nomen as eee 
it was published first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. A copy of the Declaration engrossed 
on parchment, was signed by Members of Congress on and after August 2, 1776. On January 18, 1777 
Congress ordered that ‘‘authenticated copies, with the names of the Members of Congress subscribing the 
same, be sent to each of the United States, and that they be desired to have same put upon record.”’ 
Authenticated copies were printed in broadside form by Mary Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where 


Congress was then in session, 


hen,: in the Course of human events, it be- 

comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 

political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to whic! 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of man! 
requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure tnese rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely te effect. their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed. for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
tight, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 


wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
vasions onthe rigsts of the people. 


He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 


He has endeavored to prevent the population ot 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and raising the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent_on 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 
sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- 
ple,' and eat out their substance, 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 


ip has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 


his Will 
and the 


He has affected to render the Milit - 
ent of and superior to the Civil pane ae 


He has combined with others to subject us to a 
qepstiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
owledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For q ring large 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from pun inrameee for any 
Murders’ which they_ should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
retended offenses: - For abolishing the free Sys- 
em of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
prey our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
tone and altering fundamenta ly the Forms of our 
fares and ceniahing peataa ais our own Legisla- 
n emselves invested with power 

to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. Z 


e has abdicated Government here by declarin: 
bh Ue at ee his Protection and wae Wee 
He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts 
ee our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death,-desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation, 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens. tak 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms egarust 
ae pao rg PO Peres ree metic of their 

ani rethren, or to 
het racer all themselves. by 


He has excited domestic insurrections a 

us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inte, ri 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been an- 
swered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
eople. Nor have We been wanting in attention 
© our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
Pealed to their native justice and magnanimity 
and we. have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
pountes eed seeneraiion: oo hold them, as we 

e rest of mankind, m. 
Peace Friends. 5 Enemues ee 


E, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the 

United States of America, in General Con- 

gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions do, in the Name, and by authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States: that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is and ought 
to be totally dissolved; and that_as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor 


at he 
~ United States—Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Vocation Birthplace Born Died 
4 .|Lawyer.....- Braintree (Quincy) Mass..|1735, Oct. .30|1826, July 4 
t ‘|Brewer stank: Boston, Mass..... o+-0e (1722, Sept. EP is 
A ‘|Phys., Law. .|Amesbury, Mass.........|1729. Noy. 21/1795, May 7 
Braxton, Carter (Va.)......... Farmer...... King & C. H., Va .|1736. Sept. Hh ress on : 
Carroll, Chas.of Carrollton (Md.)|Lawyer...... Annapolis, Md....... ..|1737, Sept. eats Vv. t 
i Chase, uel Ma sk site ers Jurist... Princess Anne, Md..... .-|1741, April 17/1811, June if 
Clark’ Abraham ING Be wectekes Law., Fin....|Elizabeth, N. J..... vase 11726, Feb.  15]17! 15 
Clymer, George (Pa. --...-:"| Merchant. Philadelphia, Ps. --11-.".11438; Maroh 2814845 gan 
SST Oe Giristsaiet-: E Dgiccsch ata 
Floga: William & etnies oc [SOldierse a, Brookhaven, N.'¥........|1734, Dec. 17/1821, Aug, 4 
Frank Benjamin (Pa.)......|Print., Pub. .|/Boston, Mass............|1706, Jan. 17|1790, A jl 
Gerry, Elbridge (Mass.)....... Merchant... .|Marblehead, Mass........|1744, July 17/1814, Nov. 2s 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga.)....... Meteeey a Deen Hatherly, Eng...... 13 April 12 ats May re 
i Pei cieeiaccinss s., Jurist . | Wallingf ae , Oct 
Bisco, foun G ‘iees'). 112 i|/Merehiant... . [Braintree (Quincy) Mass..|1737, Jan. 12/1793, Oct. 8 
Harrison, Benjamin a) aia wend Farmer...... Berkeley, Va..... 726, Aprii 5/1791, Sey = 
Hart, Jo! Ne J F Stoningto: (1707-1711?) __|1779, May i 
Hewes, aezepn ( ston, J os pat Pye 
Heyward, Thos. Jr. (8. C. aelaveas one 
ere. s ne 7\1785, July 13 
Hopkins, Stephen (R. I AG eee “ 
7 Huntington, Samuel (Gonn.) J 3|1796, Jan. 5 
Jefferson, Thomas pril af ae poe! 13 
Lee, Richard Henr 38 une 4 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Va.) Oct. 14/1797, Jan. 
, Francis (N.Y.)........ Merchant... . daft, wee erence 1713, March 1803, 30 
Livingston. Philip (N. Y.).....|/Merchant....|/Albany, N. Y...........-- 1716, Jan. 15/1778, June 12 . 
Lynch, Thomas, Jr. (8. C.).....|Farmer...... Winyah, 85 Con. jes cae 1749, Aug. 5|1779, (at sea.) 
eKean, Thomas (Del.)....  |Law., Sold New London, Pa......... 734, March 19/1817. June 24 
"| Middleton, Arthur, (8. C.),....|Farmer...... Charleston, 8.C.........--|1742, June 1787, Jan. 1 
Morris, Lewis (N. Y.).......-. Farmer...... Morrisania, N.Y. 1726, April 8/1798, Jan. 22 
Morris, Robert (Pa.)......--.+ Merchant... .| Liverpool, Eng. J 20/1806, Ma; 8 
} Morton, John (Pa.).........+- Pi ky at (Fe era Ridloy, Pas 0 pass cpicer are 1777, A 
Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va.)....... Soldier...... YOrRtown) VaR6 cue cece 1738, Dec. 26/1789, Jan. 4 
| Paca, William (Md.).......... manisty sce Abingdon, Md... ..: secs ’ Oct. 31/1799° 23 
Paine, Rob’t Treat (Mass.)....|Rev., Jurist..|Boston, Mass....... 1731, March 11|1814, May 12 
Penn, John (N. oy Petia die .|Lawyer......|/Near Port Royal, Va.. 1, May 17/1788, Sept. 14 
Read, rge (Del.).... Jurist. Near North East, Md 18/1798, Sept. 21 
Rodney, Caesar (Del.) Jurist. . Dover, Del........ O 1784, June 29 
Ross, orge (Pa.)... Jurist... New Castle, De! 10|1779, July 4 
Rush, Benjamin ¢ a.) . Physician... . Breer, Pa. (P’ 24/1813; April 19 
; Rutledge, Edward (8. C. Law., Sold.. .|Charleston, 8. 23/1800, Jan. = 23 
i Sherman, Roger (Conn.)......|Lawyer.....< Newton, Mass 19|1793, July 23 
Smith, James (Pa.)........... Lawyer:.:.-. Ireland............ + -}1713 i il 
Stockton, Richard (N. J.)..... Lawyer...... Near Princeton, N. J......|1730, Oct. 1/1781, Feb. 28 
Stone, Thomas (Md.)......... Lawyer,......|Charles County, Md... ...|1743 87, 5 
Taylor, George ee) niacin Iron M'f’r.. .|Ireland......... pivrsistewis 1716 1781, Feb. 23 
aah) Thornton, Matthew (N. H.)...|Phys., Jurist. |Jreland......... ....... 1714 1803, June 24 
‘ Walton, Econo CGO SE Sites bh Jurist, Sold. ,|Prince Edward County, Va.|i741 1804, Feb. 2 
ar Whipple, William (N. HL.) 2... Mer., Jurist, .|Kittery, Maine.......'.... 1730, Jan. 14/1785, Nov. 28 
Mamet | Williams, William (Conn.)..... Mer., Jurist..|Lebanon, Conn,.......... 731, Api 2311811, Aug. 2 
ari + Wilson, James (Pa.). ........ UPIStic ton wank Carskerdo, Scotland, .....|1742, Sept. 14/1798, Aug. 28 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.)..... Coll. Pres... .|Gifford, Scotland. ........ 1723. Fel 511794, Nov. 15 3] 
ann Wolcott, Oliver (Comn.)....... Jurist, Sold. .| Windsor, Conn, ,......... 1726, Dec. 1)1797, Dec. 1 
nt Wythe, George (Va.)......-... Lawyer...... Elizabeth City, Va....... 1806, June 8 
a 
aj. 


HOW THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE WAS ADOPTED 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to the Congress June 28, 1776. Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
Biren! Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.’’ 


The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again June 10 when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 


The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
son’s arraignment of the British people and of 
King George, for encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘an execrable 
commerce.”’ 


Congress adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Declaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress.” 


McKean voted for the resolution of indepen- 
dence but was with Washington's Army when it 
Was engrossed and was not a member of Congress 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Gerry, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. 4, 


Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 


who were in Congre: J 4 
the Declaration. FS ee Pcuagl eee 


Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed 
Declaration on August 2. 


Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were absent 
on July 4 and Aug. 2. 


Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 


on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return to 
Congress. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
Delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presented 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2 


The New York State convention did not, unti) 
July 9, authorize its delegates to approve the Dec: 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 15. 
Four of the New York members who refrained from 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed the 
engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 


ve 
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Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 


Independence Hall is central and main 
building of a group in adelphia, located in 
Independence Square and facing Chestnut St. 
It is connected by arcades with two 2-story 
buildings, the East and West Wings, and two 
Separate corner buildings. Of the latter Congress 
Hall is at Sixth St., and Old City Hall at Fifth St. 

Independence Hall originally was the State 
House. It was begun in 1732 and completed in 
1759. The East and West Wings were intended 
to house offices. Tower and spire were completed 


_by_June 1753. 


The Pennsylvania Assembly occupied Assem- 
bly Hall in 1736, when the whole structure was 
far from completed. In 1775 it gave up the room 
to the Continental Congress. Here, in 1776, the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted. Here, 
in 1787, the Constitutional Convention drew up 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Congress Hall, at the west end of the group, 
was erected in 1787 and was the seat of the United 
States Congress from 1790 to 1800, when the Con- 
gress moved to Washington, D. C. The Court 
House, or Old City Hall, at the east end, was 
built in 1790 for the municipal courts, and was 
the first seat of the United States Supreme Court. 

Little attention was paid to the building as a 
national treasure until the Marquis de la Fayette 
arrived as the guest of the United States in 1824. 
The Assembly Room was then formally called 
the Hall of Independence. It was redecorated, the 
windows receiving scarlet and blue drapes studded 
with stars. Portraits of presidents and heroes 
were placed around the walls. The steeple, which 
had been removed in 1781, was reerected. The 
name Independence Hall was officially bestowed on 
the building in 1852. On July 4, 1876, it was 
opened as a national museum. The buildings 
‘were designated a national shrine in 1943. Inde- 
pendence Square was made a national park 
in 1948. 

In 1955 the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs took over the restoration of the famous 
Assembly Hall to the state it was in when the 
Continental Congress met. Although most of the 
furniture has been lost, the records give a clear 
indication of how windsor chairs, tables with 
candles and venetian blinds were used. A silver 
inkstand made in 1752 by a Philadelphia silver- 
smith is believed to have served the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Casting of the Bell 

A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The bell arrived _in Philadelphia, 
Aug., 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
workmen, who placed it in position in the State 
House in June 1753; the State House was com- 
pleted six years later. The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion from Leviticus, XXV, 10: “Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’’ 

The recast Province bell, later known as the 
Liberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 
House yard (now called Independence Square) to 
try out its sound before raising it to the tower. 
Early in September ‘‘it was cracked by a stroke of 
the clapper during a test without any other vio- 
lence.” ~ 7 

In the recasting the English model was broken 
up and the same metal was used with the addition 
pound of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
of an ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
ness of the bell. The same form and lettering were 
preserved with the substitution of the names of 


the founders, the place and the years of recasting. 

The third casting of the bell with the original 
metal proved satisfactory and it is the relic that 
the visitor views today. The bell was hung this 
time permanently, in a steeple of the State House 
(Independence Hall) where it remained until the 
steeple was taken down, July 16, 1781, and the bell 
was lowered into the brick tower, where it re- 
mained until 1846. At this date it was placed on 
public exhibition as a relic in the Declaration 
Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained there 
until 1876 when it was placed on its old walnut 
frame in the tower hallway, remaining there til 
1877 when it was hung from the ceiling of } 
clere story of the tower by a chain of 13 links. 
It was returned again to the Declaration Chamber 
and was placed in a glass case the following year, 
and in 1896 was taken back to the tower hall. In 
1915 the case was removed so that the public 
might have the opportunity to touch it. 

The measurements of the bell follow: 

Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 

Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 

Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 

Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 144 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s 5d. 

The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 when 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court 


Travels and Exhibitions 


The bell has been removed from Independence 
Hall on the following occasions: 

Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army was about 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell was 
removed from the State House for its preservation. 
It was conveyed with the heavy baggage of the 
American Army in a supply train of 700 wagons 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and Virginia 
cavalry- mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., where 
it was hidden in Zion’s Church until June 27, 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia and 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 

Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La.. 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 

July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, Ill., 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cot- 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 

Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. C.. 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 

June -15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, Mass., 
Bunker Hill celebration. 

1904—Philadelphia to St. Louis, Mo., Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Street 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. 

July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisco, 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Oct; 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street Parade, First 
Liberty Loan Day. Broadcasta 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The bell was tapped with 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast was at 7 to 
7:15 a.m. The program started at another point 
but the mayor spoke from Independence Hall at 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the mayor 
tapped the bell, once for each letter in the word 
Independence. 

The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 till 7:30 
a.m. During this broadcast the bell was again 
tapped by Mayor Samuel seven times, once for each 
letter in the word Liberty. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


resident James Monroe on Dec. 2, 1823, an- 
ced “as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.’’ Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov- 
ernments, the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act, ‘‘dangerous to our peace and 
gafety.’’ He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 
The immediate provocation for the message was 
the proposal in Europe to overthrow new demo- 
sratic governments erected from former colonies 


of Spain. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘‘to 
put an end to the system of representative gov- 
ernment.’’ Monroe published his doctrine after 
consultation with his cabinet, which included John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C. Cal- 
houn and William Wirt, and with Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The British foreign secretary, George Canning, 
also had urged such a statement. The Monroe ad- 
ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by the 
Russian emperor prohibiting citizens of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the Northwest coast of North America, from 
Behring Straits to Lat. N, 51. The American reply 
declared ‘‘the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new colonial establishments.” 
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Origin of the 


The War of Independence was con- 
ducted by delegates from the original 13 
states, called the Congress of the United 
States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1778 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
by New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
‘Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
Norgh Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 
«whe first article of the instrument read: 

The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.’ This did not 
signify a sovereign nation, because the 
states delegated only those powers they 
could not handle individu , such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts for general ex- 
penses, such as paying the army. Taxes 
for the payment of such debts,were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself ‘‘President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled,” but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
group. Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did not act. 

When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to protect the mutual interests of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures, Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that delegates from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
der Hamilton prepared their call asking 
delegates from all states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, “‘to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union.” 


Constitution 


Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. 
Delegates were appointed by all states ex- 
cept Rhode Island. 

The convention met May 14, 1787. George 
Washington was chosen president (pre- 
siding officer). The states certitied: 65 
delegates, but 10 did not attend. The work 
Was done by 55, not all of whom were 
present at all sessions. Of the 65 qualified 
delegates, 16 failed to sign, and 39 actu- 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some with 
reservations, Washington sent the Con- 
stitution to Congress with a covering let- 
ter and that body, Sept. 28, 1787, ordered 
it sent to the legislatures, ‘in order to be 
pupeuleed to 6 Cones ee dclere 

osen in each state e people 
thereof.” “i ae 

In 1911 Max Farrand declared 74 dele- 
gates had been named and 19 failed to 
attend. His count was repeated by Charles 
Warren and other historians. Actually the 
9 additional persons in Farrand’s list re- 
fused to accept appointment and hence 
were never delegates, and were not 
counted as absentees by the convention. 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of state 
conventions as follows: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, unanimous; Georgia, 
Jan. 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788, 
128 to 40; Massachusets, Feb. 6, 1788, 187 to 168; 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Carolina, 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 
19; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states 
were needed to establish the operation of the 
Constitutiom ‘‘between the states so ratifying the 
same’’ and New Hampshire was the ninth state. 
The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
which was March 4. After that North Carolina 
ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhode 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in con- 
vention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, and by act of 
Congress approved Feb. 19, 1791, was admitted 
into the Union as the 14th state. 


Text of the Constitution 


Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 
We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 
ARTICLE I. 


1—(Legislative powers; in whom 


. Section 
vested: ) 
All legislative powers herein granted shall be 

vested in a Congréss of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Sexsate and House of Representa- 


ves. : 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment. ) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
ae State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for ree = the most numerous branch of the 

tate Legislature. J 
B 2. No peeson shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 


made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8: 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3. 

4, When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies 
a ae pl: cig coresentatives shall choose 

eir Speaker and other officers, and s 
sole wore of Sry eeepc : hall have the 

ection 3—(Senators, how and b 

chosen. How classified. State Executive, bee 

to make temporary appointments, in case, ete. 

Qualifications. of a Senator. President of the 

Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem 

and other officers of the Senate, how chosen, 

Power to try impeachments, When President 

is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1, The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen pb: 
the Legislature thereof, for six years; and eac 
Senator shall have one vote: 

2, Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 


me Mi | 


aes 2a 


4. 
-be President of the Senate, but 
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Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof 
ey make ep iatre whieh siall thea ll 
sugh wae ames. shall be a Senator who shall not 
TING Seat ete ean of the United States, and Who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
Ot ries ee ee sat ot He Vnitea States shall 


pe shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence 0! 
the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
Shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
pees: and no person shall be convicted without 
he Bp ecunxence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but. the 
Party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 


1. The times, pees and manner of hol 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
Pecnees in each State by the Legislature thereof: 

ut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places. of 
choosing Senators. 

2, The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 

1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
@ majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
@ay to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 
2, Each House may determine the rules of its 
roceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
Fetavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member, 

R Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time PubURE the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require ar gt and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

4. Neither House, during the session on Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation, Privileges. Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) 

The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for aon speech 
or debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. 

., No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which’ he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
Mla as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 
ete. 


1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
Bae or concur with amendments, as on other 


2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 

roceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
jon two-thirds of that House shall agree to Pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
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ann if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
oF thete at journment prevent its return; in W 
case it shall not be a law. 
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the case of ris - Pe : 
tion ‘owers 0: ngress. 
16 Sethe Congress shall have power 
To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; Dat ot cone tho United Staten, < eeore 
ow ¥ 
= “To. borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 
5 regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
Aes conten the several States and with the Indian 


tribes. 

. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and Suisoem laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

rovide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
eigcne eecurities and carrent.coin of the: United 
Ss. 
State ‘o establish t-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to-authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


‘ourt. 
ys 10. To define and ish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. _ 

1l. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shali be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion ot the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing arming, and dis- 
epaotas, the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become tht 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, meee 
meee rege dockyards, and other needful build- 

3—An 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision ~as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commer 

Preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 

ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 

receive presents, etc.) 

1, The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
peer not exceeding ten dollars for each 

‘son. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not 5 Suspended, unless when in cases of tee 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it, 
: a4 No Pas of attainder or ex post facto law shall 

e passed. 


4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 


YS 
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unless in pro) n_ to 
bevcinbetene portio: a census or enumeration 


5. No» tax or duty shall be laid on - 
por sd from rs etic : articles ex 
; preference shall ven by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over Pee a pect Hpac ra bb relaes totes to or 
oblige nter, 5 
duties to another. * a ii aaa 
. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
a Besoin eelaa gt) taper of the este 
of all public money shall = 
eee te atts tet 
. No le of no y shall be granted by t! 
United States. And no person holdin any office = 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 
Section ao ab one prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers. 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State. shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
eball be subject to the revision and control of tne 

ongress. 


3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 


gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with*another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent.danger as will not admit of 


delay. 
ARTICLE I. 


1—(President: his term of office, 

Electors of President; number and how 

appointed. Electors to vote on same day. 

Qualification of President. On whom his duties 

devolve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 

ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive bee shall be vested in_a Pres- 
ident of the United’ States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

‘2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office-of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(The electors shall meet in their he ata 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall-make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest- number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number bewa.majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed. and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and_have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President: and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 

(*This clause has been superseded by the 


12th amendment.) 

3. The Congress may determine the time ol 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

4, No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
pe eligible to that office who shall not have attained 


Section 


to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years_a resident within the United States. 

For qualification of the Vice President, see 
Article XII of the amendments. 

5. In case of the removal of the President from 
Office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death. resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

(This clause has been amended by Article XX, 
sections 3 and 4, of the amendments.) 

6. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

4. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“*T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I wili faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the Uni 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve. 
prerech, and defend the Constitution of the United 

ates.’’ 

Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon. Treaty-making 
pores Nomination of certain officers. When 

resident may fill vacancies. ) 

1, The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respee- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. 

. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
prone in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw. or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess oi 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President. Vice-President, and all civil off- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors. 

ARTICLE Ill 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
pensation. ) 

The Judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in-one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold’ their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
Se not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 


extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court Appellate. Trial by jury, eto, Trial, 
where.) 


1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
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* States shall be a party; to controversies between 
tates, between a State and ci! 
* another State, between citizens of erent 


tes, ne of the same State claiming 
ds under grants of different States, and between 
Secs a the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 


tizens, or subjects. 
(This ane is abridged by Article XI of the 
amendments. 

2. In all cases affectin 


have original jur 
before Peentioned the Supreme Court 


ve 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with ; 


such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make 
3. The trial o: 


ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 

ublic acts, etc., of every other State.) 

‘ull faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect therof. i 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered uy on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

(See 13th amendment.) 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 

into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4—(Republican orm of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 


o- 


Executive (when the Legislature cannot be con= 
vened) domestic violence. . 
PS falgpenh = 
The whenever two-thirds of both 
deem it necessary, 


several States, shall call a convention for 
‘em Fig eee this 

v: purposes: 

‘0 when eee the Legislatures of 


er affect 
inth Section of 


~— ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, eté., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath te support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious 
1. All debts contracted and e: 


2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or whi shall be 
under the authority of the United States. 
the supreme law of the d, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary_notwithstanding. 

3. Thé Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to { 
support this Constitution; but no religious test H 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any } 
Office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 

* Gebas ratification shall establish Constitu- 

on, 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment. of 
Neg Constitution between the States so ratifying 

e same. ; 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present the 17th day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 12th. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names. 

a Washington, president and deputy from f 
rginia. { 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 


man. 
Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 
Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 


man. 
New York—Alexander Hamilton. 
New_Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 

Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. 
Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 

Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer, Thos. Fitzsimons, 

Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris, 
Delaware—Geo. Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun., 

John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom. 
Maryland—James McHenry, Dan. Jenifer, of St. 

Thomas, Dan. Carroll. 
Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 


North Carolina—Wm. Blount, Rich’d Dobbs 
Speight, Hugh Williamson. 
South Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Cotes- 


worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 
Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 
Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, 1791) 
Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 


to individual and State rights, I 


ed to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 


adoption of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. 


dso it was that the First Congress, at its first session 


in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 


An 
submitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it has been popularly called. 


In the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: ‘‘The conven- 
tions of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 


desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, 


that further declaratory and restric- 


tive clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government will 


best insure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolved,’ 

(now commonly known as one to ten inclusive, but in reali 

twelve inclusive) were ratified by the Stavesvas follows—New Jersey, ) rylada, (pee: 
(Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, 

1790); Pennsylvania, (March 10, 1790 


Ten of these amendments 


1789); North Carolina, 
1790); Delaware, (Jan. 28, 
Island, (June 11, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); 

1939); Georgia, (March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (Ap 
appear in order on the next page as Article I to 


Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); M: 
ril 19, 1939). These original 
X inclusive. 


etc. 


(Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 
(Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire, (Jan. 25, 

); New York, (Feb. 24, 1790): Rhode 
assachusetts, (March 23 
ten ratified amendments 
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The two of the original proposed amendments which were not ratified the necess: 
States related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, io coun enaetion’ igi 


ARTICLE I. | 
(Religious Establishment Prohibited. Free- 

Beaten aatieed of the Press, and Right to 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government for a 
‘Tedress of grievances. 

ARTICLE IL. 

(Right to Keep and Bear Arms.) 
A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep. and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE Ill. , 
(Conditions for Quarters for Soldiers.) 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner, 
pone time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 

aw. 


ARTICLE Iv. 
(Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 

(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 
and Punishment—Private Property Not to Be 
Taken for Public Use Without Compensation.) 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 

other infamous crime unless ona presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 


ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 
ARTICLE VI, 
(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 

In all ¢ al prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and pune trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 


accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 


sistance of counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII. 
(Right of Trial by Jury.) 

In suits at common law, where the value in cons 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
Tules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
oe peyeonen: nor cruel and unusual punishments 
cted. 


ARTICLE [X. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
Herts shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X. 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 
The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are zececyed to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


Amendments Since the Bill of Rights 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 5th of March 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or anu: 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the Unite 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 

(it was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact.) 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7). Vir- 

inia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
6 ; (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan, .23, 1795); (12) 
North ae ae 7, 1795). 

On June l, ; 

Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a Biata, 
put not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy o 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Le slature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleven h Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Manner of Choosing President and Vice-President. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 


been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 13 
of the 17 states and was rejected by Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States. 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
Big and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
pereenr having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
hree, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of 2 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


States. 
TITLES OF NOBILITY 


Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
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any present, pension, 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em- 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such person 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and 
capable of ding any office of trust or 

profit under them or either of them. 


tifi by Maryland, ec. 25, 1810); 
Kentucky, Gan 31 181; Ohio, (Jan. 31 niet}: 


1811); New Je 
24, 18 


eo 
Pe erie. (Feb. 27, 1812); 


March 12, 
South 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
The Corwin Amendment. 


Congress (March 2, 1861), in a joint resolution 
Signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
a entee the following Amendments to the Con- 
stitution: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.” 

Ratified by Ohio 
: ~ 1862); Illinois (convention), 


cient number of ratifications. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
tures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
for example—had set up laws which, it was 
charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
under other names. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Slavery Abolished. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several states by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress eee 1, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
ponera’y of State (Dec. 18, 1865). It finally was 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States. 

The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the House, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
to do with the proposing of amendments to the 
Constitution, or their adoption. 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their 
peor. Ran hy 

. Congress sha ave power by appropria 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this artlaies 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 


The following amendment was proposed to 
Legislature of the several States by the Phirtoe 
ninth Congress (June 16, 1866), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
rejected by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb 
1901); Kentucky, Maryland, and’ 10 Southern 
States. California took no action, Subsequently it 
was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 


\ The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 


&@ and South Carolina, 
and 9. 1868) ratified the 
although earlier legislatures 
posal. The Secretary of Sta 
tion which, though doubtf 
attempted withdrawals by New York and New 


Secretary. 
ect 
before the promulgation of the ratification 
new amendment. 


1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
Frcs and subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
0. 


the United States and of 


Ws. 


Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States accor to their respective 
number of persons 


members of the Doplaistune thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such oe 


therein luced in the 
Bro rtion which the number of such male citizens 
sha. 


twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 


3. No person shall be_a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State Legislature or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in Insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But. Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 


What Public Debts Are Valid. 


4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
ber questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or. obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
ait eoleanene and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 


5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
Supeveriate egislation the provisions of this 
article. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress | fee. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18, 1869), ratified (Feb. 1901), 
and Kentucky, New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan, 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. 


1, The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


2. The Congress shall have power to enfo this 
article by appropriate legisiagion. a. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income Taxes Authorized. 


The following amendment was proposed t 
Legislatures of the several States b the Sizty- the 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
hed Arid inca pes pd ehladicn was rati- 

e to) e ates, and was reject 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. sete 


The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
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Legislatures of the several States by the igh eee 


¥ 


States, and without regard to any census oF 
enumeration. ; 


ARTICLE XVII. 


United States Senators to Be Elected by Direct 
Popular Vote. 


The eae amendment was proposed to the 
pee ures of. the several States by the Sixty- 
second Congress ae 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (May 31, 1913). The amend- 
ment was adopted by 37 of the 48 states, but was 
rejected by Utah. 


1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the Sead thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications a gee for electors 
Pe most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
atures. Z 


2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill 
me vacancies by election as the Legislature may 

rect. 


3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 
The following amendment was_ proposed to the 


Congress (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed _ its 
adoption by 36 States, and declured it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 


The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
aac oe houses Ad ibe States the vote was, 3,782 
or, 1,035 agains i y. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof trom the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
by prohibited. é 

2. The Congress and the several States sha 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933. 


ARTICLE: XIX. 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women 


The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sizty-sizth 
Congress, having been adopied by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate 
(June ‘4, 1919). The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure trich forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 


2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XX. 


Terms of President and Vice-President to Begin on 
Jan. 20; Those of Senators and Representatives, 
on Jan. 3. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State Seek 6, 1933) roclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
oes 15. 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 
Staies. 
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Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall 

- then in. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble 7 
least once in every year, and such meeting sh 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 
less they shall by iaw appoint a different day 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ao of the term of the President, the Presi- 
dent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed fo qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act = 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
Peens from whom the House of Representa- 

ives may choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 


Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
by Conventions in the States. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16. 1933,-by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion, The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 


Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereoi 
to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Limiting Presidential Terms of Office. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 
80th Congress (House, Feb. 6, 1947, by 285 to 
121; Senate, March 12, 1947, is 59 to 23). Signed 
by the Speaker of the House, Mar. 24, 1947, and by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, Mar. 
24, 1947. Presented to the Secretary of State, 
Mar. 24, 1947. Went into effect Feb. 26, 1951, when 
Nevada became the 36th State to ratify. Utah 
fe pated earlier the same day, and Minnesota, 

eb, : 


No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and no person who 
has held the office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of the President more 
than once. But this Article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 
dent or acting as President during the remainder 
of such term, 


Putt] 


President Abraham Lincoln delivered his address 
at Gettysburg, often called the peak of American 
eloquence, at the dedication of the military ceme- 
tery there Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been 
fought July 1-3, 1863. He was preceded by Edward 
Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary of 
state and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and 
one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave a 
full resume of the battle. Lincoln’s speech was so 
short that the photographer did not get his camera 
adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ig- 
nored Lincoln’s address is not entirely accurate; 
Everett’s address swamped their columns, but the 
greatness of Lincoln’s speech was immediately 
recognized. Everett wrote him: “I should be glad 
if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.” 

Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lin- 
coln’s hand are extant. The first and second draft, 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just. before 
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delivery, are in the Library of Congress; the second 
draft was exhibited on the Fredom Train, The 
third draft, written at the request of Everett to 
be sold at a fair in New York for the benefit of 
soldiers, was given the Illinois State Historical 
Library by popular subscription. 

The fourth copy was written out by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, the historian, and remained in 
custody of the Bancroft family until 1929, when it 
was acquired by Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In 1949 Mrs. Noyes presented this 
copy to the Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. The fifth copy, usually described as the 
clearest and best, was also written by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, for facsimile reproduction in a 
volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and 
sailors in Baltimore, where Bancroft lived. It is 
the second Bancroft copy. It passed to Bancroft’s 
stepchildren, mamed Bliss, and was sold for 
$54,000 by the estate-of Dr. William J:>-A. Bliss in 
New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cintas, 
former Cuban ambassador to the United States. 


THE OFFICIAL VERSION OF THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

Fourscore and seven years ago our-fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place of those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 


But, 


in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 


ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedomi—and that government of the people, by the people, for 


the people, shall not perish from the earth, 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled Banner was ordered played 
by the military and naval ‘services by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916. It was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3, 1931. 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pany. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 
Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard Ad- 
miral Cockburn's British squadron for interfering 
with ground troops, Key and J. S. Skinner, payne 
a note from President Madison, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on a cartel ship to ask 
Beanes’ release. Admiral Cockburn consented, but 
as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco to 
bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, first on 
H. M. S. Surprise, and then on a supply ship. 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his own 
vessel. It began at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and 
lasted, with intermissions, for 25 hours.’ The 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each weighing as 
much as 220 lbs. They were unable to approach 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessels 
in the channel, Only four Americans were killed 
and 24 wounded. A British bomb-ship was disabled. 

During the bombardment Key wrote a stanza on 
the back of an envelope. Next day at the Fountain 


Inn, Baltimore, he wrote out the poem and gave 
it to his brother-in-law, Judge J. H. Nicholson. 
Nicholson suggested the tune, Anacreon in Heaven, 
and had the poem printed on broadsides, of which 
two survive. On Sept. 25 it appeared in the Balti- 
more American, Later Key made 3 copies; one is 
in the Library of Congress and one in the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. 

The copy that Key wrote in his hotel Sept. 14, 
1814, remained in the Nicholson family for 93 
years: In 1907 it was sold to Henry Walters of 

altimore. In 1934 it was bought at auction in 
New York from the Walters estate by the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, for $26,400. The Walters 
Gallery in 1953 sold the manuscript to the Mary- 
land Historical Society for the same price. The 
purchase price was donated by Mrs. Thos. Court- 
ney Jenkins, Baltimore, in memory of her mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Catherine Key Jenkins, daughter of 
a first cousin of Francis Scott Key. 

The flag that Key saw during the bombardment 
is preserved in Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton. It is 30 by 42 ft., and has 15 alternate red 
and white stripes and 15 stars, for the original 
13 states plus Kentucky and Vermont. It was 
made by Mary Young Pickersgill. The Baltimore 
Flag house, a museum, occupies her premises, 
which were restored in 1953. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


I 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


alr, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
Senne iaad of the free and the home of the 
rave 


Il 
On et) pncte, dimly seen through the mists of the 
eep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What ee es which the breeze, o’er the towering 


As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now disclose: 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s Aret 


beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
‘Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it ware 
oO Sec jand of the free and the home of the 


Iii 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country.should leave us no more! 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 

pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

Brome terror of flight, or the gloom of the 
ave: 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wave 


Oe’r the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


Iv 
Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
eeneen oes loved homes and the war’s deso- 
ation 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n 
rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘‘In God is our trust.’* 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shal) 


wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 
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Charter of the Gnited Nations 


We, the peoples of the United Nations 

Determined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, ani 
m faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the equal right of men and women and .of 
nations large and small, and 

To establish conditions under which justice and 


eons for the obligations arising from treaties 
an 


other sources of international law can be 
maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom, and for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain international 
peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the aE of San Fran- 
cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
ta be in gocd and due form, have agreed to the 
present Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 

CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES 
Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 


are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
of the peace; > 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 

eace; 
z 3. To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 
cultural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and 


- for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 


tinction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 

4, To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of these common 
ends. PRINCIPLES 

Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act in accordance with the following princi les: 

1. The organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members: 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
the rights and benefits resulting from membership, 
shall fulfill-in good faith the obligations assumed 
by them in accordance with the present charter. 

3. All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
internationa. vepee. and security, and justice, are 
not endangered. 

ot All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorjal integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any memper or state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 

nited Nations. 
ir All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these principles 
so far as may be necessary for the maiptenance 
of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER II 
MEMBERSHIP 

Article 3—The original members of the United 
Nations shall be the states which, having par- 
ticipated in the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco, or 
have previously signed the declaration of the 


United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, sign the present 


charter and ratify it in accordance with Article 


110. 

_ Article 4—1, Membership in the United Nations 
is open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the present 
charter and which, in the judgment of the organi- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 

2. The admission of any such. state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by @ 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom= 
mendation of the Security Council. 

Article 5—A member of the United _ Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action has 
been taken by the Security Council may be Sus- 
pended from the exercise of the rights and privi- 
eges of membership by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6é—A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles contained 
in the present charter may be expelled from the 
organization by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

CHAPTER III 
ORGANS 

Article 7—1. There are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice, 
a Trusteeship Council and a. Secretariat. F 

. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance with 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of. equality in the principal and subsidiary organs. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 

Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 

Each member shall not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 10—The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11—1. The General Assembly may con- 
sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and_ security, 
including the principles governing disarmament 
and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such principles 
to the members or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembty may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council. 
or by a State, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. A 
question on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 

4. The powers of the Generai Assembly set out 
in this article shall not limit the general scope 
of Article 10. 

Article 12—1. While the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommen- 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The’ Secretary General, with the consent of 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity which are being dealt with by the Security 
Council and shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the members of the United Nations 
if the General Assembly is not in session, immedi- 
ately the Security Council ceases to deal with such 
matters. 

Article 13—1. The General Assembly shall 
initiate studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international cooperation in the 
political field. and encouraging the progressive 
cetetcpmen of international law and its codifica- 
tion; 
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violation of the provisions of the present C 
setting forth the purposes and 
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Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
sts reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


ion, 

Article 16—‘‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
ees system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval o: 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.”’ 

Article 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
Sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly. VOTING 


Article 18—-1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant. questions shall be made by a _ two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges o: 
members, questions relating to the operations o 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and sole 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to. the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 


PROCEDURE 


Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

_ Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure, It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. 

Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 


Article 23—1, The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. ‘The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
Shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
hae vag aoe and Recun i and to the other 
purposes of th anization, and al 
geographical distribution. pte equstale 

The non-permanent members of the Security 


ligible for immediate re-election. 
na. Each mi ‘of the Security Council shall 
have one representative. 

PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 


Article 24—1. In order to imsure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
primary re- 
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3. The Security Council shall submit annual 
and, when necessary, special reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its consideration. k 
aes | cosa Eon = Praag air es pric 
agree accept and carry ou ecisi 
Security Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the present charter. 
Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 


Military Staff Commi 
tee referred to in Article i A oi to be submitted 
to the members of the U: 


establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. VOTING 


Article 27—1. Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. + 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members; provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


trom voting, PROCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shali be so 
organized as to be able to function continuously. 
Each member of the Security Council shall for this 
purpose be represented at all times at the seat of 
the organization. 

-, The Security Council shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
representative. 

. The Security Council may hold meetings at 
such places other than the seat of the organization 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work. 

Article 29—The Security Council may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 

Article 30—The Security Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method of 
go eh — Dresidents 

rticle 31—Any member of the United Natio: 
which is not a member of the Security Council ane 
participate without a vote in the discussion of 
any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
that member are specially affected. 

Article 32—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council 
or any State not a member of the United Nations, 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 
The Security Council shall lay down such condi- 
tions as it may deem just for the participation of 
a State which is not a member of the United 


aeons. CHAPTER VI 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which. is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and Security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation. 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 
rangements, or other peaceful means of their 
vy Phe Se ity © 1 sh 

. e Security Counci all, when it 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle eneie 
dispute by such means. 

Article 34—The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might jet to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute 
in order. to determine whether its continuance is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace pe sat ate 

rticle 35—1. Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation oe 
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nature referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
of the Security Council, or of the General As- 


sembly. 

2, A state which !s not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any dispute 
to which it is a Poy if it accepts in advance, for 

e 


the pmmenee o dispute, the obligations of 
or ie eee! provided in the present charter. 
é e 


i of the General Assembly in 
respect of matters brought to its attention under 
this article will be subject to the provisions of 
Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment. 

2. The Security Council should take into con- 
sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 
oe which have already been adopted by the 
parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as_a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. 

Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. : 

Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
request, make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
EACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
F AGGRESSION. 


Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or deciding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the 
parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 


measures. 
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prec ticle 44—When the Security Council has de- 


use force it shall, before calling upon a 
ebay not represented on it to provide armed 


forces in fulfillment of the obligations assumed 


under Article 43, invite that member, if the mem- 
ber so desires, to participate in the decisions of the 
Security Council concerning the employment 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 
Article 45—In. order to enable the United Nations 
to take urgent military measures, members shall 
hold immediately available national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement 
action. The strength and degree of readiness of 
these oo ire Pager and plans for their combined 
action shall determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or agreements re- 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


tee. 

Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 
force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47—1, There shall be established a Mili- 
tary Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military \requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff. Committee shall consist 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives. 
Any member of the United Nations not perma- 
nently represented on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associafed with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee’s 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be te- 


sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. Questions 


relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropri regional agencies, 
may establish regional subcommittees. 

icle 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace. and_ security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry= 
ine put the measures decided upon by the Security 

ncil. 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas= 
ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a member of the 
United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted. with special economic problems SU 
from the carrying out of those measures shal 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the organization, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in bat way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Council under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace and 


security: 
CHAPTER VUI 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity as.are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the organization. 

2. The members of the United Nations entering 
into such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative 
of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council, 

4, This article in no way impairs the applica- 
tion of Articles 34 and 35. 

Article 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 
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. for enforcement action under its authority. 


no enforcement action ‘shall be taken under region’ 
arrangement or by regional agencies without ze 
authorization of the Security Council, with 
exception of measures against any enemy state, as 
described below, provided for pursuant to Article 

07, or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization may, on 
request of the governments concerned, be charged 
with ALM Me aig oe preventing further ag- 

ession by such a s c 
ies he term ‘‘enemy state’’ as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory of the present charter. 

Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
Tangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 

Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations amon 
nations based on respect for the principle of equa) 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions’ of economic and social progress 
and development; 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

(c) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
eeu distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—All members pledge: themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 
Purposes set forth in Article 55 

rticle 57—1. The various specialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental agreement, and 
Raving wide international responsibilities as de- 
fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
moras in accordance with the provisions of Article 

2. tegen agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
referred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies.’’ 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organization’s functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 


Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A retiring member shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and ma 
make recommendations with respect to any much 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 
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*2. It may communicate its observance on these 
reports to the General Assembly. 

Article 65—The-“Economic and_ Social Council 
may furnish information to the Security Council 
and shall assist the Security Council upon its 
request. 

Article 66—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General 
Assembly, perform services at the request of the 
members of the United Nations and at the re- 
quest of the specialized agencies. 

3. It may perform such other functions as are 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter and 
such functions as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 

VOTING 


Article 67—1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Couneil 
shall be taken by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 68—The Economic and Social Council 
shall set up commissions in economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights, 
and such other commissions as may be required 
for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69—The Economic and Social Council 
shall invite any member of the United Nations to 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 
any matter of Beds om concern to that member. 

rticle 70—The Economic and Social Council 
may make arrangements for representatives of the 
specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to 
Perens in the deliberations of the specialized 
gencies. 

Article 71—The Economic and. Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence. 
Such arrangements may be made with interna- 
tional organizations, and, where appropriate, with 
national organizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72—1, The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, which 
shall include provision for the convening of meet- 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 
DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Article 733—Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of se -government-recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of these territories are Rereerount, and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of international peace 
ane pecataty peated by sg presebe charter, the 

- gO e inhabitants o ese terr; 

and, to. this end: ed ie 

@) To insure, w lue respect for the cultur 
of the peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
Social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

(b) ‘To develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples 
and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their eae chet dead of advancement: 

‘3 To further international peace and security: 

d) 'To promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and with appropriate interna- 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve- 
ment of the social, economic, and scientific pur- 
poses set forth in this paragraph; and 
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(e) To transmit regularly to the secretary gen- 
eral for information purposes, subject to such 
limitation as security and constitutional considera- 
tions may reauire, statistical and other information 
of a technical nature relating to economic, social, 
and educational conditions in the territories for 
which they are respectively responsible other than 
ae territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 

Article 74—Members of the United Nations agree 


-that their policy in respect to the territories, to 


which this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
of their metropolitan areas; must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 


“count being taken of the interests and well-bein 


of the rest of the world, in social, economic an 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establish 
under- its’ authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. These terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system in accordance with the purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

(a) To further international peace and security; 

(b) To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories. and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

(c) To encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and 

(a). To insure equal treatment in social, econo- 
mic and commercial matters for all members of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the Jatter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 

Article 77—1. The trusteeship system shall apply 
to such territories in the following categories as 
may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements: 

a) Territories now held under mandate; 

8} Territories which may be detached from _ene- 
my states as a result of the second World War; 


and 
Territories voluntarily placed under the 
eae by states responsible for their administra- 


ort will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
as to which territories in the foregoing categories 
will be eee under the trusteeship system and 
hat terms. 
vr article %8—The trusteeship system shall not ap- 
ply to territories which have become members of 
the United Nations, relationship’ among which 
should be Hoe on respect for the principle of 
ign equality, , s 
so etiele j9The. terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ritory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
cluding the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and_shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. : 

Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
each territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may respectively 
be parties. - : 

2. Paragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
preted as mivine grounds for delay or postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories 
under the trusteeship system as provided for in 
Article 77. 

Article 81—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
each case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and designate 


the authority which shall exercise the administra 


f the trust territory, Such authority, here- 
ifer called the administering authority, may he 
one or more states of the United Nations itself. 

Article 82—There may be designated, in any 
trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust terri- 
tory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 


dice to any special agreement or agreements made 


runder Article 43 


Article 83—1. All functions of the United Nation 
relating to strategic areas, including the approv: 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and 0: 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exercise 
by_the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 
shall be applicable to the people of each strategic 


area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the 
provisions of the trusteeship agreements and with- 
out prejudice to security considerations, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to 
perform those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social and educational matters in the 
strategic areas. 

Article 84—It shall be the duty of the administer- 
ing authority to insure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use of volun- 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust 
territory in carrying out the obligations toward the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
administering authority, as well as for local defense 
and the maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 

Article 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of. the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 
_ Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 
sist of the following members of the United 
Nations: 

: (a) Those members administering trust terri- 
ories; 

(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 

(c) As many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
ees penn ere trust territories and those which 

o not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 8i—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authority; 

) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the administering authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
administering authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence. of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to-the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 

VOTING 

Article 89—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
taken by a majority of the members present and 


votlne. PROCEDURE 

Article 90—1. The Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the special- 
ized agencies in regard to matters with which they 
are respectively concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92—The International Court of Justice 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It shall function in accordance with the 
annexed statute, which is based upon the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 


& 
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and forms an inti part of the present ter. 
Article 93—1. All members of the reac etons 
are ipso facto parties to the statute of the Inter- 
pational Court of Justice. 

2. A State which is not a member of the United 
Nations may become a party to the statute of the 
Internationa] Court of Justice on conditions to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 94—1, Each member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to cout phy with the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in any case to 
which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case-fails to perform the 
obligations incumbent upon it under a judgment 
tendered by the court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment, 

Article 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United, Nations from en- 
trusting the solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements already in exis<- 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

rticle 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
een question. 

. Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court_on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretar 
general shall make an annual report to the Genera 
Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

rticle 100—1. In the performance of their 
duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization, 

2. Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2, Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
torm a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 
petence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
& geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

. No party to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been-registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 
before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
Pee epnal cbligations to which they are sub- 

» ¥ igations 2 
shail prevail under the present charter 

rticle 104—The organization sh 
territory of each of its members oreo woe 
Pacity as may be necessary for the exercise of 
its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes 

Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 
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make recom- 
details 

of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 

article the 


3. The General Assembly 
mendations with a view to de 
or may propose conventions to mem- 
bers of the United Nations for this 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106—Pending the coming into force of 
such special acceementa referred to in Article 43, 
as in the opinion of the Security Council enable 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties.to the four-nation’declara- 
tion aigued. at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France, 
shall accordance with the provisions of Para- 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with one 
another and, as occasion Spe ge with other 
members of the organization with a view to such 
point action on alf of the organization as may 

necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to any 
state which during the second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory to the present 
charter, taken or autho as a result of that war 
by the governments having responsibility for such 


action. 
CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present charter 
shall come into force for all members of the or- 
ganization when they have been adopted by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, includin: 
all the permaeens members of the Security Council. 

Article 109—1. A general conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the purpose 
of reviewing the present charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Earp and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Securi Ape Each mem- 
ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in the 
conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two- 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Se- 
pi teal rary : 3 “a 

Cb such a conference has not been held before 
the tenth annual session of the General Assembly 
following the coming into force of the present 
charter the proposal to nall such a conference 
shall be placed on the agenda of that session 
of the General Assembly, and the conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1.. The present charter shall 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The. ratifications shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America. 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each 
deposit as well as the secretary general of the 
or when he has been elected. 

. The fa charter shall come into force 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
eee the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

orthern Ireland, and the United States of Amer- 
od ee by a majority of the other signatory 

4. The states signatory to the present ch: 
which ratify it after it has come into force wil 
become original members of the United Nations 
on the date of the deposit of their respective 


rarest Th 
rticle —The present charter, of 
Chinese, English, ench, Russian and. ‘nana 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 
In faith whereof the representatives of the 
United Nations have signed the present charter 
Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 


ixth d i 
rene of June, one thousand nine hundred and 
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US's. Passport, Visa and Health Certificate Regulations 
Source: Passport Office, U. S. Dept. of State. 4 


Passports are issued by the U. S. Dept. of State 
for travel in the Western Hemisphere, in Western 
Europe, Greece and Turkey. The countries of 
Western Europe are Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 


Sweden and Switzerland. 


A visa is a stamp of approval and is affixed 
to the passport by the consulate of the country 
to be visited. No country of Western Europe re- 
quires visas. 

Austria—Passport required, visa not required 
for visit of 3 mos. or less, but if trip is for gainful 
occupation visa is required. 

Germany; Federal Republic or West Germany— 
Passport required; visa not required if visit is for 
business or pleasure and stay is temporary. In- 
cludes Berlin. 

Japan—Passports, but not visas are required 
for civilian personnel associated with the Armed 
Forces. Dependents of military and civilian per- 
sonnel who go to reside there must have a pass- 
port but need no visa. Anyone entering Japan 
for business or pleasure, needs both passport and 
visa. Visas are obtainable without fee from the 
Japanese Embassy, Washington, D. C., or Japanese 
consulates in New York City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle and Honolulu. 

Mexico—U. S. citizens need a tourist card, 
valid for 3 mos., single entry; $3; 6 mos., mul- 
tiple entries, $5. No fee is asked for a child 
under 15 accompanied by parent. A traveler on 
business gets a visitante card on the same terms. 
An American who goes to Mexico for employment 
must get a visitante card good for not more than 
a yr., fee $41.50. Cards are issued by Mexican 
diplomatic and consular offices. 

Canada does not require passports from U.S. 
citizens, except those who go there for gainful em- 
ployment or permanent residence. When passports 
are not required Americans should carry evidence 
of U.S. citizenship. 

Passports are not required by the following coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, some of which 
set a time limit on the visit, as indicated: Ba- 
hamas; Barbados (6 mos.); Bermuda; British 
West Indies, including Leeward and Windward 
Islands, Trinidad, Tobago (6 mos.); British Guiana 
(3 mos.); Colombia (1 yr.); Costa Rica (30 days 
up to 6 mos.); Cuba; Dominican Republic (15 
days); Ecuador (90 days); Guatemala (90 days); 
Haiti (30 days); British Honduras (6 mos.); Ja- 
maica (6 mos.); Panama; Venezuela (30 days). 

Also passports are not required for the following 
U.S. territories: Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. However, the De- 
partment of State advises: ‘‘Americans proceeding 
to the Canal Zone without passports should have 
either a round-trip ticket or invitation from the 
government of the Canal Zone; lacking either they 
should carry’ a passport with a visa of Panama.” 

Passports may be issued for Poland and the 
USSR; both must carry visas. 

Passports are not valid for travel to these coun- 


‘tries with which the U. S. does not. have diplo- 


matic relations: Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
the Commurfist-controlled parts of China, Korea 
and Vietnam: 5 


HOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 


An applicant for a passport must appear in 
person before @ clerk of a Federal Court or a 
State Court authorized to naturalize aliens, or 
pefore a passport agent of the Department of 
State. Such agents are located in Boston (U.S. 
Post Office Bldg.); Chicago (U.S. Court House); 
New Orleans, (International Trade Mart); New 
York City (630 Fifth Avenue); San Francisco 
(Federal Office Bldg.); and Washington, DO ae Crs 
(Passport Office, Dept. of State, 1717 H St., NW). 

Native and Naturalized Citizens—A native Amer- 
ican citizen must submit a birth certificate, or a 
baptismal certificate, or a certified- copy of the 
record of baptism. If these are unavailable, he 
should submit an affidavit made by a parent, 
prother, sister or other relative, or by the physi- 
cian at his birth, or by another reputable person, 
giving name, date and place of birth. __ 

A person who claims American citizenship 
through birth abroad of American. parents must 
present evidence of his parents’ American birth or 


naturalization. ; 
A woman married to an American citizen prior 


_to Sept: 22, 1922, must give evidence of her hus- 


band's citizenship. If married to a citizen or alien 
on or-after Sept. 22, 1922, she must submit evi- 
dence of her own citizenship. If she lost citizen- 
ship by marriage to an alien and terminated that 
relationship prior to Sept. 22, 1922, she must sub- 
mit evidence of citizenship and divorce. 

A naturalized citizen must submit a certificate 
of naturalization. See precautions for Travel by 
Naturalized Citizens. 

A person who claims citizenship through natu- 
ralization of a parent should submit the natu-~ 
ralization certificate of the parent, or a certificate 
issued by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. A woman who claims citizenship 
through naturalization, of her husband prior to 
Sept. 22, 1922, should submit her husband’s cer- 
tificate of naturalization or a certificate pro- 
vided by. the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Aliens—An alien leaving the United States must 
have a passport from his own country and a rec- 
ord of his arrival stamped on it. He must have a 
permit from his local Collector of Internal Revenue 
showing he has paid his taxes. If he wishes to re= 
turn he must get a permit before leaving. 

Business and Missionary Work—Persons pro- 
ceeding on private business to countries other than 
“Tron Curtain’? countries are not required to sub- 
mit sponsoring letters. Persons going abroad be- 
cause of a contract or agreement with the U. 5S. 
Government must submit letters from employer 
describing their jobs, destination, purpose and 
length of stay abroad. Those on newspaper oF 
journalistic business must submit letters from 
sponsors describing destination and purpose. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass- 
ports, but should advise local draft boards of their 
whereabouts abroad. 


PHOTOS, WITNESS, FEES 


Photographs—Two duplicate photographs, one to 
be signed, are required. When a wife, or wife 
and children, are included in one application a 
group photograph must be used. They must be 
full tace, on thin paper, with light background, 
not over 3x3 in., nor less than 235x242 in. 

Witness—An identifying witness must appear 
with the applicant and sign the affidavit. The wit- 
ness must be an adult American citizen, man or 
woman, who has known the applicant for at least 
2 years. An expired passport bearing a signed 
photograph may be used as identification in place 
of a witness. 

Fees—A passport costs $10, of which $1 is paid 
to the passport agent and $9 is sent, in currency or 
money order payable to the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. with application. If applica- 
tion is made before a state court the fee is $2. 
A person on official business pays only the $1 fee. 

ldentification—For travel in places where a 
passport is not required, Americans should carry 
some documentary evidence of their United States 
citizenship. A native-born citizen should have in 
his possession his birth of baptismal certificate or 
some other personal document which would help 
to establish that he is an American citizen, such 
as an affidavit of his birth executed by his par- 
ents or some other person having personal knowl- 
edge of the date and place of his birth. A natu- 
ralized person should carry his naturalization 
certificate. Cards showing club membership, in- 
surance policies, driving permits, and other docu- 
ments of this nature are useful. 

A passport is valid for 2 years and may be re= 
newed for 2 years on payment of $5. The 4 years 
must run consecutively. For renewal apply to Dept. 
of State, Washington, D.C., enclosing the fee. 

General health and smallpox vaccination certifi- 
eates must be carried by every U.S. citizen for 
re-entry into the United States. They are also 
required for entry by a number of nations, in- 
cluding Argentina, Brazil, France, Denmark, 
United Kingdom and most of the South and Cen- 
tral American countries. Persons who pass through 
the ‘‘yellow fever belt’’ must be inoculated against 
this disease. Israel requires smallpox vaccination 
and typhoid inoculation. The United States re- 
quires, for re-entry, cholera inoculation, not less 
than 60 days nor more than.6 months old, of all 
persons who have becn in Burma, French Indo- 
China, India, Pakistan and Thailand. United 
States territories outside the mainland—Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, etc.—also require vac- 
cination certificates, with reservations. 


ization: How to Become an American Citizen 
Retoter and Naturalization Service, Department of-Justice 


A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
etleen 0 the United States may obtain the neces- 
sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the ation 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 


There no longer are any racial bars to naturali- 
zation. Women haye the same right as men to 
become naturalized. 

The law no longer requires an applicant to file 
a declaration of intention, but an alien may file 
one if he wishes, in order to prove to an employer 
that he has taken steps to become a citizen or for 
other purposes. 

The first step toward naturalization is make an 
application to file a petition for naturalization in 
an office of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

An applicant must be at least 18 years old. 
He must have been a lawful resident of the 
United States continuously for 5 years. For hus- 
bands and wives of U. S. citizens the period is 
3 years in most instances. Special provisions apply 
to certain veterans of the Armed Forces. 

An applicant must have been physically present 
in this country for at least one-half of the re- 
quired 5 years’ residence. 


Every applicant for naturalization must: 


(1) sign the petition in his own handwriting, if- 
physically able to write: 


(2) demonstrate an understanding of the English 
language, including an ability to read, write, and 
speak words in ordinary usage in the English lan- 
guage (persons physically unabie to do so, and 
persons who were on December 24, 1952 over 50 
years of age and had been residing in the United 
States for 20 years are excepted: 


(3) have been a person of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitution, and 
well disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the United States for five years just before filing 
the petition or for whatever other period of resi- 
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dence is required in his case and 
such a person until admitted to ; and 
Br ti dandamentals of the his , and the prin- 


residence, loyalty, and other qualifications. 

Se person gh moral character includes 
a habitual , an ulterer, a polyga- 
mist, one sexually immoral, a violator of criminal 
one whose income comes Di 


180 days or more, one convicted of murder, 
Ban on Subversives 


Naturalization is denied to any person who, 
has been subversive, incl 
communists and others who favor a totalitarian 


Those who r 
from services 
States on the ground of alienage and those who 
deserted from the Armed Forces of the United 
States at any time during which the United 
States has been at war are also from 
naturalization in certain instances. 

When the court grants naturalization, the appli- 
cant takes an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, obligating himself to bear arms on its 
behalf, or perform noncombatant service in the 
Armed Forces, or perform work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction, and renouncing 
his former allegiance. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR TRAVEL BY NATURALIZED CITIZENS 


Naturalized American citizens desiring to visit 
the countries of their birth may be amenable to 
military service and other regulations there. The 
U.S. State Dept. advises such travelers to get 
specific information from the consulates of the 
countries concerned. 


If a naturalized American lives two years in 
the land of his birth without registering regularly 
with the U.S. Consul, a number of countries take 
for granted that he has given up his American 
citizenship. This is the law in Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


A man who evaded military service in his home- 
land by failing to appear when called or by emi- 
grating after he was enrolled, may be compelled 
to serve on his return, unless there are extenu- 
ating circumstances. Several nations exempt con- 
scripts from further military service if they 
served in the armed forces of the Allies during 
World War II, Inquiry regarding status is advised. 


A Briton who wishes to become a naturalized 
American citizen is considered a British citizen 
until he makes a formal renunciation before 
British authorities. 


A Frenchman wishing to become an American 
citizen must have the authorization of the French 
government any time within 15 years of his enroll- 
ment in the army, unless he has been exempted, 
or has a final discharge, or is over military age, 
or if he fulfilled his military obligations in the 
U.S. Army during the first and second World 


Advice for Travelers: 


American citizens returning to the United States 
are required to declare their purchases abroad to 
the customs inspectors. This is usually done on 
blanks provided on board ship, but also may be 
done orally, if the inspector agrees. 

A resident of the United States, whether citizen 
or noncitizen, returned from Canada or Mexico 
with not more than $25. worth of Objects acquired 
for personal use, may make an oral declaration. 

A resident of the United States, whether citizen 
or noncitizen, may bring back free of duty $200 
worth of merchandise acquired abroad for person- 
al or household use and not intended for sale. 
Gifts or articles intended for others are not 
exempt. 

Hach member of a family is entitled to the $200 
exemption, and a family may pool the total. Each 
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Wars. An American woman who: marries a 
Frenchman acquires French nationality unless 
prior to her. marriage she declined it. 


Portugal will recognize American naturalization 
of a Portuguese if the latter has resided five 
years in the United States. 


Greece regards as Greek citizens: (1) former 
Greek nationals naturalized abroad after 1914 
without authorization from Greece; (2) Persons 
born abroad of parents considered by Greece to 
have Greek nationality, even though they may 
have acquired citizenship elsewhere; (3) Greeks 
who were former subjects of Turkish territory, 
except Istanbul; (4) Greeks formerly of Istanbul 


biti left before Aug. 1, 1929 without Turkish pass- 
ports. 


Israel has two types of visas: visitor’s visas and 
immigration visas. A visitor's visa is limited to 3 
mos. and may be renewed. A person who wishes 
to live in Israel permanently must obtain an 
immigration visa. This person will be required to 
give military service if a male between 18 and 49, 
inclusive, or a female between 18 and 38, inclu- 
sive, and will not be permitted to leave the coun- 
try if liable for active duty until the service is 
completed. An American citizen who becomes a 
member of a foreign army may lose his American 
citizenship. Jews who have immigration visas ac- 
quire Israeli nationality by: automatic operation 
unless they disavow any intention to a consul of 
Israel here or to the Israeli government. 


Customs Exemptions 


$200 exemption cannot include more than 100 
cigars or 800 cigarettes or 3 pounds of tobacco or 
more than one gallon of alcoholic beverages. 

To gain the exemption persons must have been 
on foreign soil for at least 48 hours, except in the 
case of Mexico, where no minimum hours are re- 
quired. Exemptions cannot be claimed oftener 
than once in 30 days. 

An additional exemption of $300 per person is 
made if the stay outside the United States -was for 
at least 12 days in any six-month period. 


Air Travel 
On a first-class trans-Atlantic flight a passenger 
may carry 66 lbs. of luggage free; a tourist. class 
Passenger, 44 lbs. free. A charge is made for extra 
weight, up to a specified limit. 
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Source: United States 


The Immigration and Nationality Act, enacted 
1952 and amended 1954, distinguishes between citi- 
zens at birth and those whose citizenship was 
aes after birth. The latter-are designated 
naturalized citizens. It also distinguishes between 
citizens and noncitizen nationals who, though not 
citizens, owe permanent allegiance to this country. 


Sec. 301. (a) The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 


(1) A person born in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 


(2) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, that the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of 
such person to tribal or other property. 


(3) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are citizens and one of whom has had a residence in 
the United States, or one of its outyling posses- 
sions, prior to the birth. 


(4) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who has been 
physically present in the United States or one of its 
outlying possessions for a continuous period of one 
year prior to the birth, and the other of whom is 
a national, but not a citizen of the United States. 


(5)_A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who has been physi- 
cally present in the United States, or one of its 
outlying possessions, for a continuous period of one 
year at any time prior to the birth. 

(6) A person of unknown parentage found in 
the United States while under the age of 5 years, 
until shown, prior to his attaining the age of 21 
years, not to have been born in the United States. 


(7) A_ person born outside the geographical 
limits of the United States and its outlying pos- 
sessions of parents one of whom is an alien, an 
the other a citizen of the United States who, 
prior to the birth of such person, was physically 
present in the United States or its outlying posses- 
sions for a total of not less than 10 years, at least 
5 of them after the age of 14. The parent’s 
period of service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States may be included in computing the 
total. On March 16, 1956, Congress extended the 
provisions of this paragraph to children born after 
Jan. 12, 1941, and before Dec. 24, 1952, to parents 
one of whom is a U.S. citizen who served in the 
Armed Forces after Dec. 31, 1946, and before Dec. 


cha Citizenship Retention a 

(b) Any person who is a national and citizen -of 
the United States at birth under paragraph (7), 
shall lose his nationality and citizenship unless 
he shall come to the United States prior to attain- 
ing the age of 23 years and remain at least 5 years: 
Provided, that such physical presence follows the 
age of 14 and precedes the age of 28. 

(c) Subsection (b) shall apply to a person born 
abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934: Provided, 
however, that nothing contained in_this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to alter or affect the citi- 
zenship of any person born abroad subsequent to 
May 24, 1934, who, prior to the effective date of 
this act, has taken up a residence in the United 
States before attaining the age of 16 years, and 
thereafter, complies with the residence require~ 
ments for retertion of citizenship. 

Puerto Rico 

Sec. 302. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, and prior to Jan. 13, 1941, 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction, residing on Jan. 13, 
1941, in Puerto Rico or other territory over which 
the United States exercises rights of sovereignty 
and not U.S. citizens under any other act, are 
declared to be citizens of the United States as of 
January 13, 1941. All persons born in Puerto Rico 
on or after January 13, 1941, and subject to U.S. 
jurisdiction, are citizens at birth. 

Canal Zone and Republic of Panama 

Sec. 303. (a) Any person born in the Canal 
Zone on or after Feb. 26, 1904, whose father or 
mother was a U.S. citizen when he was born, is 
a citizen of the United States. 

(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 
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on or after Feb. 26 1904, whose father or mother 
when he was born was a U.S. citizen employed 
by the U.S. Government or by the Panama Rail- 
road Co., or its successor, is a citizen of the U.S. 


Alaska 
Sec. 304. A person born in Alaska on or after 
March 30, 1867, except a noncitizen Indian, is a 
US. citizen at birth. A noncitizen Indian born in 
Alaska on or after March 30, 1867, and prior to 
June 2, 1924, is a U.S. citizen as of June 2, 1924. 
An Indian born later in Alaska is a citizen at birth- 


Hawaii 
Sec. 305. A person born in Hawaii on or after 
Aug. 12,1898, and before April 30, 1900, is a U.S. 
citizen as of April 30, 1900. A person born in 
Hawaii on or after April 30, 1900, is a citizen at 
birth. A person who was a citizen of the Republic 
of Hawaii on Aug. 12, 1898, is a U.S. citizen as of 


April. 30,1908. Virgin Islands 

Sec. 306 specifies that all persons born in) the 
Virgin Islands on or after Jan. 17, 1917, and prior 
to Feb. 25, 1927, subject to U.S. jurisdiction, are 
U.S. citizens as of the later date, and all persons 
born there on or after Feb. 25, 1927, under U.S. 
jurisdiction, are U.S. citizens at birth. The law 
also extends U.S. citizenship to natives of the 
Virgin Islands, under conditions, who on Jan. 17, 
1917, resided in those Islands or in the U.S. and 
were residing in those Islands, the U.S., or Puerto 
Rico on Feb. 25, 1927, and were not citizens of 
any other foreign country: 

Guam : 

Sec. 307 specifies that U.S. citizenship shall be 
given all inhabitants of Guam who on April 11, 
1899, were Spanish subjects who continued to re- 
side in Guam or other U.S. territory after that 
date, without having preserved or acquired foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam who re- 
sided there on April 11, 1899, who after that date 
continued to reside there or in other U.S. terri- 
tory, without preserving or acquiring foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam on or after 
April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
U.S., provided that no steps were taken to pre- 
serve or acauire a foreign nationality, if birth 
was before Aug. 1, 1950. 

Nationals not Citizens 

Sec, 308, Unless otherwise provided, the fol- 
lowing are nationals, but not citizens, at birth: 

(1) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States on or after the date of formal 
acquisition of such possession; 

(2) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are nationals, but not citizens, of the United 
States, and have had a residence in the United 
States, or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such persons; 

(3) A person of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the U.S. while under the age 
of 5 years, until shown, prior to his attaining the 
age of 21, not to have been born there. 


Children Born out of Wedlock 

Sec. 309. (a) The provisions of paragraphs (3), 
(4), (5), and (/) of section 301 (a), and of para- 
graph (2) of section 308, apply as of the date of 
birth to a child born out of wedlock on or after 
the effective date of this Act, if the paternity of 
the child is established while the child is under 
the age of 21 by legitimation. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in section 405, 
the provisions of section 301 (a) (7) shall apply to 
a child born out of wedlock on or after January 
13, 1941, and prior to the effective date of this Act, 
as of the date of birth, if the paternity of such 
child is established before or after the effective 
date of this Act and while such child is under 
the age of twenty-one years by legitimation. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, a person born, on or aiter the 
effective date of this Act, outside the United 
States and out of wedlock shall be held to have 
acquired at birth the nationality status of his 
mother, if the mother had the nationality of the 
United States at the time of such person's birth, 
and if the mother had previously been physically 
present in the United States or one of its out- 
lying possessions for a continuous period of one 


year. 


ON MARRYING A FOREIGNER 


Under American law, an American woman, nati 


American citizenship by virtue of her marriage. Ho 


rule. France, for instance, assumes ; 
citizen of France, unless she specifically gives noti 

An American woman, married to a foreigner, 
renounce it, or she can forfeit it by taking an 0 


her position in these and other instances she shou 


ve-born, who marries a foreigner, does not lose her 
wever, there are countries that do not recognize this 
that any woman who marries a French citizen also becomes a 
ce otherwise. f 

may lose her citizenship by other means. She can 
fficial position with a foreign government. To clarify 


ld consult the Dept. of State. 
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vessel or aircraft. 


‘The United States Im 
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Aliens seeking to enter the United States 
permanent residence must apply_for comigean’ 
visas to consular officers of the United States Ls 
offices outside this country. They must [gti a 
valid unexpired passports, or other suitable ind 
documents or documents of identity and nation- 

if required. 

ania qesicin ‘to sojourn in the United States 


(monimmigrants) must apply for nonimmigrant 


visas to consular officers abroad (or, if residents ~ 


foreign contiguous territory, for border crossing 
fdentification cards to aes cee a a 

ration officers) and must pr 
unless eee or both those sot irements inwe 

een waived. 

All arriving aliens must be inspected at U. as 
ports officers of the Immigration and Naturali- 
gation Service of the Dept. of Justice. No alien, 
to whom a visa or other document has been issued, 
is entitled to enter if he is found to be inad- 
missible under the laws of the United States. 


CLASSES OF ALIENS 

Aliens entering the United States are divided 
into 3 classes: quota immigrants, nonquota immi- 
grants, and nonimmigrants. 

Quota immigrants. A quota immigrant is any 
immigrant who is not a nonquota immigrant. 
Aliens totaling 154,657 are admissible under quotas 
from specific quota areas. See Table p. 651. 


Nonquota immigrants include : 


(A) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 or the spouse of a U. S. citizen. 


(B) An immigrant, lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad. 


(C) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central 
or South America, and his spouse or his un- 
married children under 21, accompanying or fol- 
lowing to join him. 

When an immigrant is attributable by as much as 
one-half of his ancestry to a people or peoples 
indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle he is not 
within this nonquota status, but his unmarried 
children under 21 are, if accompanying or following 
to join him. 


(D) An immigrant who was a U. S. citizen and 
may apply for reacquisition of citizenship under 
rovisions relating to those who lost citizenship 
through marriage or service in foreign armies. 


(E) An immigrant who for 2 years immediately 
preceding his application for admission has been 
a minister of a religious denomination, who wants 
to carry on his vocation, and whose services are 
needed by a bona fide organization in the U. S.; 
and his spouse or unmarried children under 21, 
accompanying or following to join him 


(F) An immigrant who is an active or honorably 
retired employe of the U. S. Government abroad, 
with 15 years of service, and his accompanying 
Spouse and unmarried children under 21, if ap- 
proved. 

Nonimmigrants, A nonimmigrant is: 

An ambassador or other diplomatic and consular 
officer accredited by a foreign government recog- 
nized de jure by the U. S. and accepted by the 
President or the Secretary of State, and his im- 
mediate family. Also other officials and employees, 
and their families, by reciprocity, 

A principal resident representative of a foreign 
government recognized de jure by the U. S., which 
comes under the International Organizations Im- 
munities Act, accredited resident members of his 
staff and their immediate families. Also other 
accredited representatives of foreign governments 
to international organizations, and their families, 
and officers, or employes of such organizations, 
personal attendants and their families. 

An alien coming to perform temporary services 
requiring merit and ability, or other services if 
unemployed persons capable of performing such 
services cannot be found in this country, or one 
who is coming for industrial training. 

By reciprocity, an alien who is a bona fide repre- 
sentative of foreign press, radio, film or other 
information media, who enters to engage in such 
vocation, and the spouse and unmarried children 
under 21 who either accompany or follow him, 

An alien visiting the U. S. temporarily. 
apes ieee Naa at through the U. S. 

t entitled to travel bet j 
sorelen. countries, Se ES ee ea ane 

An alien student. who enters to study at a recog- 
nized institution, approved by the Attorner Gens 
eral after consultation with the Office of Education 

An alien crewman on a vessel other than a 
fishing vessel based on the U. S., or on aircraft 
who lands and departs via that or some other 
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EXCLUDED ALIENS 


sane etnies ip ae ag mentally. tative; 
— hone. sstticted with. tlle having a physical 
Sete! RPA si ae of pivet theme 

Also chronic alcoholics, narcotic drug 
persons conyicted 0: 


Also paupers, beggars, stowaways; those con~ 
victed of or admitting moral 
aa op peice Seine With ce! 

ose under 18. O 
more offenses other than political and senten 
for a total of 5 years or more. Also prostitutes 
and those engaged in-commercialized vice. 

Persons seeking to enter the U. S. to perform 
skilled or unskilled labor, if U. S. workers are 
available for such labor and if the employment of 
aliens would adversely affect them, with the 
Nees of aliens whose admission would benefit 
the nation. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
permits an alien to arrange for his employment be- 
fore he comes to the U. S., and enables him to sub- 
mit evidence that he is not likely to become a 
public charge. Only if the Secretary of Labor certi- 
fies that there exists an oversupply of a given skill 
in a given locality will the immigrant be barred. 

Also excluded are those who try to enter the 
U. S. by fraud and misrepresentation, and. those 
who abet such acts; those over 16 and physically 
capable of reading who cannot read and under- 
stand some language or dialect; those trying to 
enter the country from contiguous foreign terri- 
tory or adjacent islands within two years after 
arrival there on a_transport line that has not 
complied with the U. S. immigration laws. 

Also those who left the U. S. to avoid military 
service in time of war or national emergency, un- 
less they were nonimmigrants. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Excluded from the United States are persons 
who seek to enter to engage in activities against 
the public interest and oe to endanger the 
welfare, safety and security of the country. Any 
persons who probably would engage in espionage, 
Sabotage, disorder or other activities inimical to 
the U. S., or who are members of organizations 
that must register under the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, are barred. 

Also excluded are persons—except certain. non- 
immigrant officials and employees of foreign gov- 
ernments and international organizations who are 
or have been anarchists, opposed to organized 
government, members of or affiliated with a com- 
munist or other totalitarian party; advocates of 
world communism or the establishment of a to- 
talitarian dictatorship in the U. S.; those who 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the U. S. 
Government by force or violence or other uncon- 
stitutional means and advocate sabotage, destruc- 
tion of property and killing of government officials, 
or who are members of or affiliated with organiza- 
tions with these aims. F 

Involuntary membership or affiliation with such 
organizations is not considered a reason for exclu- 
sion, nor is membership or affiliation by anyone 
under 16, or by operation of law, or for obtaining 
employment, food rations and other essentials 
of living. The Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 permits the issuance of a visa to a former 
voluntary. member of a proscribed organization if 
the alien since the termination of his membership 
and for at least 5 years before the date of his 
application for a visa has been actively opposed 
to the principles of that organization. 


REVISION OF 1954 


An Act of Congress revising the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (McCarren-Walter Act) was 
signed by President Hisenhower Sept. 3, 1954. It 
was intended to overcome hardships on aliens 
worked by certain strict provisions of the original 
law. It provides that a petty offender who may 
have committed a misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude only once and is otherwise admissible 
pay receive a visa for entry into the United 

ates. 

Rep. Francis E. Walter (D.-Pa.) explained that 
previously persons who because of starvation in 
Germany and elsewhere had taken a loaf of bread 
or failed to return_a ration card were barred 
from entering the United States along with the 
worst of criminals. These persons included wives 
of American soldiers, who had married abroad. It 
had become necessary to get special action by 
Congress on each individual case, Under the 1954 
amendment consular offices abroad have the right 
to grant visas despite such disabilities, 
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Normal Immigration Quotas 
Asterisk (*) indicates Trust Territory 


Quota area | Quota Quota area Quota Quota area Quota Quota area Quota 


Afghanistan.... 100}|Estonia......... 115||Lithuania 384||San Marin 
Albania...... Sf 100||Ethiopia.......-| 100||Luxemburg...... ibo||Saudl Arabia... 190 
Andorra...... r 100||Finland....... we 566||Monaco........- 100} |Somaliland 
Arab Peninsula. 100||France.......... 3,069||Morocco........ 100 (Italy*)..... ; 100 
Asia-Pacific Germany........ 25,814||Muscat (Oman).. 100||So.-West Africa. 100 
triangle..... 100||Gt. Brit., No. Ire.| 65,361|/Nauru (Aus- pain...v mae a 250 
Australia..... ie Sai 308|| tralia*)....... 100||Sweden....... «| 3,295 
3 Austria ins 1,405||Hungary 865||Nepal.... ee 100)||Switzerland....| 1,698 
£ Belgium,.... ..| 1,297||Iceland . 100||Netherlands. .... 3,136||Syria.......+.. 100 
, Bhutan........ 100}|India..... 100}|New Guinea Tanganyika 
Bulgaria =e 100] |Indonesia. . 100 (Australia*)... 100||_(U, Kingdom*) 100 
Burma..... 100||Iran (Persia) 100||New Zealand.... 100||Thailand (Siam) . 100 
2 Cambodia.... 100} |Iraq...... Pecsielnel 100}|Norway........- 2,364||Togo (France*) . 100 
a Cameroons Treland (Hire)...| 17,756||Pacific Islands Togoland (United 
. (United Israel... eee ce 100 (2 Aad ore er 100 Kingdom*) ... 100 
: Kingdom*).,. 100||Italy...........| 5,645)|Pakistan........ 100\|Trieste........ \. 100 
- Cameroun Japan..... OnINe 185||Palestine (Arab).. 100||Turkey........ 225 
(France*).... 100||Jordan.......... 100||Philippines...... 100||U. of S. Afric: 100 
Ceylon....... a 100||Korea.......+.- 100||Poland.......... 6,488||/U.S.S.R.. 2,697 
China. ......... 100! |Laos.........--. 100||Portugal........ 438||Vietnam . de 10) 
: Chinese. ....... 105||Latvia.......... 235||Ruanda-Urundi Yemen..... Ae: 100 
= Czechoslovakia. 2,859||Lebanon........ 100 (Belgium*).... 100||Yugoslavia..... 933 
’ Danzig........ O}|Liberia.......-.- 100||Rumania........ 289 = 
Denmark...... B,P75||LAD Va. 0. osc we wee 100||Samoa, Western Total....... 154,657 
“A Egypt......... 100}|Liechtenstein.. .. 100 (New Zeal'd*) . 100 
- IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 
Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number|| Yr. | Number Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number 
1820 8,385|| 1873 459,803]| 1890 455,302||1907 | 1,285,349]| 1924 706,896]| 1941 51,776 
1830 23,322)| 1874 313,339||1891 560,319}| 1908 782,870)|1925 294,314!) 1942 28,781 
1840 84,066|| 1875 227,498) | 1892 579,663}| 1909 751,786|| 1926 304,488]| 1943 23,726 
8 369,980) | 1876 169,986] | 1893 439,730||1910 | 1,041,570)| 1927 335,175)| 1944 28,551 
1860 153, 1877 141,857) | 1894 285,631||1911 ,587|| 1928 307,255}| 1945 38,119 
1861 91,918)| 1878 138,469] | 1895 258,536}| 1912 ,172|| 1929 279,678] | 1941 108,721 | 
1862 91,985}| 1879 177,826] | 1896 343,267||1913 | 1,197,892 241,700}| 1947 147,292 
1863 176,282|| 1880 ,257|| 1897 230,832||1914 | 1,218,480|)/1931 ,139}| 1948 170,570 
1864 193,418|| 1881 669,431) |1898 229,299)| 191. A 1932 35,576]| 1949 188,317 
1865 48,1 1882 788,992] | 1899 311,715}) 191 298,826|| 1933 23,068 249,187 
1866 318,568] | 1883 03,322); 1900 448,572||1917 295,403]| 1934 29,470||1951 i 
1867 15,722|| 1884 518,592||1901 487,918]| 1918 110,618] | 1935 34,956]|1952 265,520 
1868 138,840|| 1885 395,346} | 1902 648,743]|1919 141,132)| 1936 36,329]|1953 170,434 
1869 352,768] | 1886 334,203]| 1903 857,046)| 1920 430,001)| 1937 50,244)|1954 208,177 
1870 387,203) | 1887 490, 109]| 1904 812,870|| 1921 805,228]| 1938 67,895}| 1955 237,790 
1871 1, 1888 546,889]/1905 | 1,026,499|| 1922 309,556||1939 82,998 _——_—_-— 
1872 404,806}| 1889 444,427|| 1906 1,100,735] | 1923 522,919}| 1940 70,756||Tot’1/40,413,120 
Immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 
Corporation Taxes . 
Normal Tax: On normal tax net. income the applying losses against profits in previous years, is 
rate is 30%. For taxable years beginning after increased to 2 years from one. { 
March 31, 1957, the normal tax rate is 25%. Deduction for depreciation may be as much as | 
Surtax: Surtax net income tax rate is 22% on two-thirds of the cost of the new plant and equip- 
net income over $25,000. ment in the first half of the plant’s useful life. } 
Pay-as-you-go Tax: Effective for calendar year Sole proprietorships, and partnerships with no 
1955 and after, corporations which expect to pay more than 50 members, which are engaged in an { 
3 over $100,000 tax must file an estimated tax re- enterprise in which capital is a material income 
port by September 15, while those on a fiscal-year producing factor, or 50 per cent or more of the 
basis must file a report on the 15th day of their gross income of which is derived from trading as 
9th month. The tax liability will be the expected a principal. or buying and selling real property, F 
tax minus $100,000. stock, securities or commodities for the ac- j 
The estimated tax payments accelerate from count of others, may elect to be taxed as corpora= 
10%. in 1955 to 50% in 1959 and in every case tions at the maximum rate of 52% on their { 
the balance of the tax may be paid on the follow- operating income. : : 
ing year by two installments on the 15th day of Under certain conditions sole proprietorships, 
h the 3rd and 6th months. and partnerships consisting of no more than 50 
“Net operating losses may be applied against members, may elect to be taxed as. corporations on 


profits for 7 years. The carry-back provision, their operating income (maximum rate of 52%). 
™ Passport Volume Shows Large Increase in Travel 
' Source: Passport Office, U. S. Dept. of State, Washington, D. C._ 
The Passport Office reports an increase of 8.8% received 10.1% and clerk-secretaries 5.7 To» 
in applications for passports during the first 6 The volume of passports increased 240.3% in the 
months of 1956 as compared with the same period last decade. In 1912, the Passport Office issued or 
of 1955. A total of 372,027 applications for the renewed 21,719 passports; in 1932, 153,218; in 1942, 
issuance or renewal of passports were received 129,985; in 1952, 395,337 and in 1955, 528,009. 
between Jan. 1, 1956, and June 30, 1956. Passports The month by month increases in the last 5 
issued or renewed totaled 352,745; an increase of years are notable. The last quarter of 1955 showed 
5.5% over the first 6 months of 1955. an increase of 18.0% in passports issued or re- 
Housewives again topped the list of travellers, mewed over the last quarter of 1954. October, 1955, 
followed by students and clerk-secretaries. House- was 23.5% over October, 1954: November, 1955, 
wives received 26.7% of the passports issued or was 18.2% .over November, 1954; and December, 
renewed during the first 6 months of 1956; students 1955, was 13.2% over December, 1954. 


Tipping for Services on Ships and Airplanes 

It is not customary to tip on planes. Porters at dressers, etc., get usual tips. j 
terminals get the usual tips. Customary tips for European hotels add service charges of 10% to 
a one-way voyage on 4 trans-Atlantic liner are: 15% and no extra tips for routine services are 

Cabin steward, first class, $10; cabin class, $5 necessary. If special services are performed, a tip 
to $7; tourist, $3 to $5. If steward and stewardess at that time is customary. Restaurants on the 
serve the cabin jointly, divide the tip between continent add 10% to 15% to the bill for service, 
them. For use of bath outside cabin, bath steward hence tips should be omitted. In Great Britain and 
gets $2 to $3. Ireland restaurants do not usually add service 

Table steward, same as cabin steward. Boots, charges. Porters get the equivalent of about 15 
who cleans shoes, gets a small tip at the end of cents per bag and 25 cents per trunk; taxi drivers 
yoyage. Other attendants, such as bar man, hair- the equivalent of 10% to 15%. 


a 


WHO FILES REPORTS AND HOW 

Who must File—Every citizen or resident of the 
United States with a gross income of $600 or more 
must file an income tax report. Anyone who has 
attained the age of 65 before the close of the tax- 
able year must make a return only if his or her 
gross income is $1,200 or more. 

What Form to Use—Form 1040A is a card, for 
persons whose income is less than $5,000 and con- 
sists of wages reported on withholding slip, and 
not more than-$100 from other sources. The In- 
ternal Reyenue Service will figure the tax and 
send a bill or a refund if the taxpayer so requests. 

Form 1040 is used by persons. whose income of 
less than $5,000 comes from diverse sources and 
who wish to enter certain deductions and credits, 
and find their own tax. 

Form 1040 is also used by those whose non- 
business deductions are more than 10% of income, 
and by all whose income is $5,000 or over. The 
taxpayer may take the standard deduction (10% 
of income but not more than $1,000) or itemize 
and claim the deductions. 


DATES FOR FILING RETURNS 

April 15 is the date for filing tax returns by 
individuals using the calendar year, and for pay- 
ment of tax or of first quarterly installment of 
the estimated tax. Other installments to be paid 
June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

April 15 is the date for filing declaration of 
estimated tax. Amended declarations may be 
filed June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

A final return may be filed Jan. 31. Farmers 
may file a final return Feb. 15. 


JOINT RETURN 

A husband and wife may make a single return 
jointly, even if one has no income personally. 
Their tax will be twice the tax imposed if the 
income were cut in half. 

A new provision stipulates that if one spouse 
dies, the survivor may compute his tax as though 
he filed a joint return for the first two taxable 
years following, provided he or she also was able 
to file a joint return the year of the death, and 
maintains in the household a home for a de- 
pendent child or stepchild. If the taxpayer re- 
marries before the end of the taxable year these 
privileges are lost. An individual legally separated 
from spouse by divorce or separate maintenance 
is not considered married. 


ESTIMATED TAX 

Many who earn less than $5,000 need not file 
an estimate. Estimates are required from (1) Every 
single individual who expects to earn over $5,000 
with not more than $100 not subject to withhold- 
ing; (2) every head of a household or surviving 
spouse who expects to earn over $10,000; (3) every 
Married couple who file a joint return and expect 
to have an aggregate of more than $10,000 in- 
come; (4) Anyone who expects to earn more than 
$100 from sources other than wages subject to 
withholding if income is expected to exceed $600, 
multiplied by the exemptions claimed, plus $400. 

In estimating income, exclude items that are 
exempt from taxation, including mustering-out 
pay, social security benefits, and benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 

Personal exemption is $600. 

Every individual has an exemption of $600, to be 
deducted from gross income. A husband and a 
wife are each entitled to a $600 exemption. A 
person 65 or over gets another exemption of $600. 
A blind person gets another exemption of $600. 

Exemption for dependents, over one-half of 
whose support comes from the taxpayer, is $600, 
and now applies to child, stepchild or adopted 
child under 19; also to child, stepchild or adopted 
child who put in 5 mos. or more as full-time 
student at a recognized college or at farm training 
under educational supervision. This also applies 
fo any non-relative if a member of the tax- 
payer’s household and living there. 

The taxpayer gets the exemption for a de- 
pendent student even if the student earns part of 
his way, provided the taxpayer pays over half of 
the student’s expenses. If the student gets a 
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scholarship, this is not counted as earnings. This 
provision replaces the former regulation, which 
cancelled the exemption if the student earned $600. 

Payments received as social security, and under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, are exempt. 


WITHHOLDING TAXES 

Every employer paying wages must deduct a tax 
equal to 18% of the amount by which the wages 
exceed the number of withholding exemptions, 
multiplied by the amount of one such exemption. 

The employee must give his employer the num- 
ber of his exemptions,.If the employee has more 
than one exemption, he multiplies the number by 
the one exemption, which is designated as follows 
for the payroll period: 

Weekly, $13; biweekly, $26; semimonthly, $28; 
monthly, $56; quarterly, $167; semiannually, $333; 
annually, $667; daily, $1.80. 


SUPPORT OF DEPENDENT CHILD 

A woman, a widower or aman legally separated 
or divorced, who cares for a dependent child that 
is under 12 or any physically or mentally handi- 
capped dependent, regardless of age, may deduct 
not more than $600 for expenses for care of 
dependent if taxpayer has to work. No deduction 
is allowed for payments to another dependent as 
compensation, 

If a wife is working, the deduction is allowed 
only if she and her husband file a joint return. 
If their adjusted gross income exceeds $4,500, the 
allowance will be reduced by the amount above 
$4,500. If the husband is incapable of self-support 
because handicapped, the limitations do not apply. 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Life insurance paid to survivors is not taxed. 
It becomes part of the gross estate if it is paid 
to the estate, or if the owner at his death possessed 
any of the ‘‘incidents of ownership,’’ including a 
reversionary interest exceeding 5% of the value 
of the policy, or had reserved disposition. 

Interest on life insurance left with the insurance 
company and paid to survivors at intervals is tax- 
able as received. Formerly, if the life insurance 
was paid in fixed installments, the installment was 
tax-exempt. Under the 1954 law, if any interest is 
part of the installment payment, that interest is 
taxed, except that the surviving spouse (husband 
or wife) has an exemption of $1,000 in addition to 
the principal. 

Under the former law, the proceeds of a policy 
were considered part of the insured’s estate, if he 
had paid the premiums, even if ownership of the 
policy was elsewhere. Under the 1954 law this 
limitation is removed. The insured must, however, 
have no interest whatsoever in the policy. 


DIVIDENDS 

The first $50 in dividends need not be reported. 
If husband and wife both receive $50 their joint 
return need not report the first $100. For divi- 
dends received after July 31, 1954, a credit of 4% 
may be entered, provided it does not exceed 2% of 
the taxable income for 1954 and 4% of taxable 
income for years after 1954. 

The credit does not apply to dividends from 
tax-exempt corporations, mutual savings banks, 
building and loan associations and several others. 

Dividends paid in stock or in stock rights with 
no change in proprietary interest are exempt 
from tax, except when paid in place of preferred 
stock dividends of the current or preceding year, 
and not part of recapitalization, or when the 
stockholder has an option to take stock or property. 


DEDUCTIBLE MEDICAL EXPENSES 

Expenses for medical care. not compensated for 
by insurance or other payment for taxpayer, 
spouse, and dependents, are deductible if over 3% 
of adjusted gross income. If taxpayer or spouse are 
over 65 this limitation is not enforced, but applies 
only to dependent. 

Medical care includes diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of disease or affecting any structure or 
function of the body, and amounts paid for acci- 
dent or health insurance. 

Medicine and drugs may be included only if 
ageregate exceeds 1% of adjusted gross income. 

In travel for medical purposes only transpor- 
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1956 Federal Income Tax Rate Schedule 


A) SINGLE TAXPAYERS WHO DO NOT QUALIFY F 7 renar 
(a) MARRIED PERSONS FILING SEPARATE RETURNS SN TABEES 11 AND Hil, AND 


If the taxable income is: 
NOC IOWER $2,000 bo esse este ns - seuss are “ 
Over $2,000 but not over 
$4,000 but not over $6,000 
$6,000 but not over 
$8,000 but not over $10,000... 
. Over $10,000 but not over $12,000... 

— Over $12,000 but not over $14,000. 


‘Lhe tax is: > 

20% of the taxable income 
$400, plus 22% of excess over $2,000 
40, plus 26% of excess over $4,000 
$1,360, plus. 30% ms excess over Se 

of excess over ; 
$2,640, plus 38% of excess over 000 
$3,400, plus 43% of excess over $12,000 
$4,260, plus 47% of excess over $ 
$5,200, plus 50% of excess over $ 
$6,200, plus 53% of excess over $ 
$7,260, plus 56% of excess over $: 
: $8,380, plus 59% of excess over $22, 
. $10,740, plus 62% of excess over $26, 
$14,460, plus 65% of excess over 332,00) 
$18,360, plus 69% of excess over bed 


$20,000 but not over $22,000. 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000. 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000. 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000. 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000. 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000. 
$50,000 but not over $60,000. 

$60,000 but not over $70,000. 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000. 


$34,320, plus 78%, of excess over $60,000 
$42,120, plus 81% of excess over $70,000 


i” Over $4,000 but not over 
; Over $8,000 but not over $12,000.. 
Over $12,000 but not over $16,000.. 

Over $16,000 but not over $20,000. . 

Over $20,000 but not over $24,000. . 

~ Over $24,000 but not over $28,000... 

<3 Over $28,000 but not over $32,000. . 
Over $32,000 but not over $36,000. 


A Over $80,000 but not over $90,000. $50,220, plus 84% of excess over $80,000 
= Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 $58,620, plus BT, of excess over $90,000 
~ Over $100,000 but not over $150,000. $67,320, plus 89% of excess over $100,000 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000 $111,820, plus 90% of excess over $150,000 
: MOVES 2 OOOO Ptac cs crciecs ass ci oss we shores by $156,820, plus 91% of excess over $200,000 
Ma Il. (A) MARRIED TAXPAYERS FILING JOINT RETURNS, AND B) CERTAIN ID D 
4 trae 2 (B) WIDOWS AN a 
ai If the taxable income is: The tax is: ; 
; PO OVE SS000 Ao vistese es ein oe eine ate a 20% of the taxable income . 
$8,000....... $800, plus 22% of excess over | 
} 


$1,680, plus 26%-of excess over $8, 

$2,729, plus 30% of excess over $12,000 

$3,920, plus 34% of excess over $16,090 } 

$5,280, plus 38% of excess over $20,000 i 

$6,809, plus 43% of excess over $24,000 

. $8,520, plus 47% of excess over $28,000 | 
$10,499, plus 50% of excess over $32,000 i 

Over $36,000 but not over $40,000. . $12,400, plus 53% of excess over $36, 

Over $40,000 but not over $44,000. , ’ $14.520; plus 56% of excess over $40,000 ; 

Over $44,000 but not over $52,000.....--....-..- sees eeene $16,760, plus 59% of excess over $44,000 i 

Over $52,000 but not over $64,000 -_.. $21,480, plus 62% of excess over $52,000 

Over $64,000 but not over $76,000. . $28,920, plus 65% of.excess over $64,000 

Over $76,000 but not over $88,000. ' """ "> $36'720, plus 69% of excess over $76,000 

Over $88,000 but not over $100,000.......---- ee eee eee snes $45,090, plus 72% of excess over $88,000 : 

Over $100,000 but not-over $120,000. : - $53,640, plus 75% of excess over $100, 

Over $120,000 but not over $140,000 $68,640, plus 78% of excess over $120,000 tt 

Over $140,000 but not over $160,000 $84'24), plus 81% of excess over $140,000 i 

Over $160,000 but not over $180,000... . 2-6... epee seer eee $100,440, plus 84% of excess over $160,000 

Over $180,000 but not over $200,000... . 2... +... rece ee eens $117,240, plus 87% of excess over $180,000 

Over $200,000 but not over $300,000.......--.+- eee eee eee $134,640, plus 89% of excess over $200,000 

Over $300,000 but not over $400,000 $223,640, plus 90% of excess over $300,000 


er S400 000 estes nie eke ials Be ie oe de et $313,640, plus 91% of excess over $400, 
Il, UNMARRIED (OR LEGALLY SEPARATED) TAXPAYERS WHO QUALIFY AS HEAD OF 


HOUSEHOLD 


If the taxable income is: 
NIGHOV ELIS OOO! «2 ai nti en ctce elelern wn blew mt pipiolaee Bio rela”s # sinnig 
Over $2,000 but not-over $4,000............eeerereeeeee 
Over $4,000 but not over $6,000 
Over $6,000 but not over 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000...... 1.280. reser eres 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000......-..--+ 22ers eseeee 
Over $12,000 but not-over $14,000...........50 errr eee eens 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000..........sees sree eeeeee 


The tax is: 

20% of the taxable income 

$400, plus 21% of excess over 

$820, plus 24% of excess oVer 
$1,300, plus 26% of excess over 6, 
$1,820, plus 30% of excess over 
$2,420, plus 32% of excess over $10,000 
$3,060, plus 36% of excess over $12,000 
$3,780, ee 39% of excess over $14,000 
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Over $16,000-but not over $18,000......-.---++s reer eres $4,560, plus 42% of excess over $16,000 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000.........++++2+-2se5e5 es $5,400, plus 43% of excess over $18,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000.......-+5+++-5s reer eres $6,260, plus 47% of excess over $20,000 
: Over $22,000 but not over $24,000......------+++-seeeeeee $7,200, plus 49% of excess over $22,000 
: Over $24,000 but not over $28,000.........----seeer eects $8,180, plus 52% of excess over $24,000 


Over $28,000 but not over $32,000......----+-+- sees rreee $10,260, plus 54% of excess over 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000 58% of excess over $32,000 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000 $15,900, plus 62% of excess over $38,000 
Over $44,000 byt not over $50,000....-..-----+-+eseeeceee $19,620, plus 66% of excess over $44,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000....--.-----+-ererrrrees $23,580, plus 68% of excess over $50,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000 * $30,380, plus 71% of excess over $60,000 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 ’ $37,480, plus 74% of excess over $70,000 
Over -$80,000 but not over $90,0! | $44;880, plus 76% of excess over $80,000 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000. 2.2.2 ee eee Ns . $52,480, plus 80% of excess over $90,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000......---+++-++-+> ’ $60,480, plus 83% of excess over $100,000 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000......--++-+-++55: "$101.980, plus 87% of excess over $150,000 
Over $200,000 but not over SSO OOO Ks oss cielee ooo er ew res “$145,480, plus 90% of excess over $200,000 
Duilankh BLUE aioe i oie et oe aon eed Cn ck Oa SR $235,480, plus 91% of excess over $300,000 


DEDUCTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
Any church or association of churches, tax- 
exempt educational institutions, tax-exempt hos- 
pitals, and medical research organizations con- 
ducted in conjunction with a hospital may receive 


tation may be charged, not board and lodging. 
Deductions for medical care must not exceed 
$2,500 multiplied by the number of exemptions 
allowed taxpayer (other than those related to age 
or blindness). Maximum ‘deductible is $5,000 if tax- 


payer is single, not head of household; not surviv- 
ing spouse, nor filing separate return though mar- 
ried, and $10,000 if taxpayer files joint return, or 
is head of household, or a surviving spouse. 

Medical expenses for a decedent paid by his 
estate within one year after his death are treated 
gs expenses of the taxpayer. 

‘Medical and hospitai benefits provided by the 
employer may be exempt from individual income 
tax. Wages paid-in place of such benefits are 
exempt up to $100 a week. 


contributions up to 10% of.the taxpayer’s adjusted 
gross income; in addition the taxpayer may give 
20% of his adjusted gross income to other chari- 
table purposes. Thus the total allowable is 30%, if 
properly allocated. 

The limitation does not apply .to a taxpayer 
who in the taxable year and in 8 out of 10 pre- 
ceding years paid contributions and income taxes 
that exceeded 90% of taxable income. 

Added to organizations approved for contribu- 
tions are non-profit cemeteries. 

No deduction for charity is allowed if the tax- 
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@ Yeversionary interest in grant or income ex- 
ceeding 5% of the value of the grant. 
INTEREST 

All interest paid or accrued on indebtedness is 
deductible. 

If personal property is bought under a contract 
providing for payment by installments, and in 
which carrying charges are stated but interest is 
not ascertainable, then payments are held to in- 
clude interest equal to 6% on unpaid balance. 

PROVISIONS FOR SERVICE MEN 
Members of the Armed Forces below rank of 
ssioned officer do not pay tax on pay for 
service while in a combat zone during an induc- 


_ tion period or hospitalized as a result of such 


service. 

They do pay tax on army pay if it was received 
for service outside a combat zone. If they serve 
part time in a combat zone and part time else- 
where, they pay tax for the latter service. 

A- commissioned officer has an exemption of 
$200 a month army pay while in a combat zone. 
By executive order the U. S. Armed Forces ceased 
to be in a combat zone after Jan. 31, 1955. 

Mustering-out payments are exempt. 

There will be no tax on payment received for a 
telephone or radiophone message originating from 
@ member of the Armed Forces in a combat zone. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 

All prizes and awards must be reported in 
gross income, except when received without action 
by the recipient, such as entering a contest or 
assuming obligations for future services. To be 
exempt, prizes and awards must be received pri- 
marily in recognition of religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, educational, artistic, literary or civic achieve- 
ment. (Nobel and Pulitzer prizes hereafter are 
exempt.) 

Also excluded from gross income is any amount 
received as a scholarship at an educational in- 


Income - 
payer makes a grant in trust by which he retains 
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$300 per month. 
All prizes won in radio and television contests, 
such as give-away programs, must be reported. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR SALESMEN 

‘An employee may now take the standard deduc- 
tion and deduct as well the following: transpor- 
tation, except commuting; automobile expense, in- 
cluding gas, oil and depreciation; however, meals 
and lodging are deductible as traveling expense 
only if the employee is away overnight. 

An outside salesman—a salesman who works 
full-time outside the office, using the latter only 
for incidentals—may ~deduct both the standard 
deduction and his business expenses, 


RETIREMENT CREDIT ¥ 
A credit against the tax otherwise due of 20% 
for retirement income up to $1,200 included in 
gross income is allowed to persons over 65. Persons 
under 65 and retired under a public retirement 
system (firemen, policemen, teachers, Federal em- 
ployees) get a credit on up to $1,200 of pensions 
and annuities given by the system, but not on 
dividends, interest and rent. Included in public 
systems are funds for members of the Armed 
Forces for 1955 and subsequent years. Any pension 
or annuity received under the Social Security Act 
or the Railroad Retirement Act reduces the $1,200. 
Compensation in excess of $900 received by an in- 
dividual under 75 will reduce the $1,200. 
ANNUITIES 
Deductions based on life expectancy will be 
taken into account hereafter in tax on annuities. 
Under the 1954 law deductions continue to apply 


even after the investment has been recovered. . 


Federal Estate Tax 


An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen or resident of the United States whose gross 
estate exceeds $60,000 in valué at the time of his 
death. The tax must be paid within 15 mos. from 
the date of death. A non-resident, not a citizen, 
must file a return if his gross estate in the U.S. 
exceeds $2,000 in value. 

The former law allowing an exemption of $100,- 
000 under certain conditions has been revised to 
permit credit for state death taxes, according to 
@ graduated table. An estate is also allowed 
deductions for funeral expenses, administration, 
claims, and bequests to religious, charitable and 
fraternal organizations or to government agencies 
for the public welfare. 

Under the former code, life insurance proceeds 
were taxable in the insured’s estate if he had paid 
the premiums, or had retained ‘‘incidents of 
ownership,’’ such as the right to change benefi- 
ciaries, or borrow money on the policy. The revised 
code says life insurance payable to named _ bene- 
ficiaries is not to be included in the gross estate 
if the insured retained no incidents of ownership 


in the policy. A reversionary interest which ex- 
ceeds 5 per cent of the value of the policy is con- 
sidered an incident of ownership in the policy. 

The marital deduction alowed in the former 
law is extended in the new code. The value of 
the taxable estate ‘‘shall be. determined by de- 
ducting from the value of the gross estate an 
amount equal to the value of any interest in prop- 
erty which passes or has passed from the decedent 
to his surviving spouse.’’ Thus the deduction 
applies when the surviving spouse has a right to 
the income for life from all or only a part-of the 
property, as well as power to appoint all, or the 
part in which the survivor has income rights, 
whether or not the property is held in trust. If 
the spouse has control only over part, the deduc- 
tion is limited proportionately. The deduction is 
limited, however, to the value of one-half of the 
adjusted gross estate. 

Estates of members of the Armed Forces who 
die during induction, or as the result of wounds 
and diseases incurred in the line of duty, or are 
killed in a combat zone, are entitled to a special 
exemption. ~ 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX RATE SCHEDULE 
The tax is computed under the rates listed below on the net taxable estate of the decedent, citizen 
or resident of the United States after allowing for the specific exemption of $60,000 and deduction for 
debts, expenses, charitable, marital deductions. The tax so computed is subject to a credit allowance 


for State death taxes. 


If the taxable estate is: 
Not over $5,000 


Over $5,000 but not over $10,000 cece 
Over $10,000 but not over 320,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $30,000 
Over $30,000 but not over $40,000 
Over $40,000 but not over $50,000 
Over {$50,000 but not over $60,000 
Over $60,000 but not over. $100,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $250,000 
Over $250,000 but not over $500,000 
Over $500,000 but not over $750,000 


Over ~ $750,000 but not over $1,000,090 


Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250:000..°° 1°11 ° 727 7% 
Over $1,250,000 but not over $1,500,000.............. 


Over $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000 
Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000 


Over $2,500,000 but not over $3,000;000........°..27° 


Over $3,000,000 but not over $3,500,000 


Over $3,500,000 but not over $4/000/000...2/°.7/7°3°% 


Over $4,000,000 but not over $5,000,000 


The tax shall be: 


7% ot excess over ,000 
of excess over $10,000 
of excess over 000 
of excess. over $30,000 
of excess over $40,000 
of excess over $50,000 
of excess over 60, 
of excess over $100,000 
% of excess over $250,000 
of excess over 00, 
of excess over 50. 


$750,000 
of excess over $1,000,000 
of excess over $1,250,000 
of excess over $1,500,000 
of excess over $2,000,000 
of excess over 10. 
of excess over $3,000,000 
of excess over $3,500,000 


Over $5,000,000 but not over $6,000,000... 0 2.......18 of excess Over. $4,000,000 
Oiee Sr pegioG8 but not over $7,000,000 of excess. over $6,000,000 
Over _$8°000/000 but Hor OVer Ste oN Og ees esses of excess over $7,000,000 
Over $10,000,000 er oe tOOO MOORS &% of excess over 


,000,000 
of excess over $10,000,000 
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655 


Any citizen or resident who within the calendar 
year makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one indi- 
vidual, or any gift of a future interest page oes 
of value, must file a gift tax return on or before 
Apr. 15 of the following year. In addition to the 
annual $3,000 exclusion for each person to whom 
gifts are made, each donor also has a specific 
lifetime exemption of $30,000, and this may be 
taken all at one time or spread over a number 
of years. 

The new code has revised the former restriction 
on future interest. A gift for the benefit of a 


Federal Gift Tax 


minor who gets the unused portion when he be- 
comes of age is no longer considered to be a gift 
of future interest. Thus, the $3,000 annual exclu- 
sion will apply. If the minor dies before becoming 
of age, the gift must pass to his estate or to per- 
eoue he designates, if the $3,000 exclusion is to 
apply. 

When a husband or wife transfers by gift an 
interest in property to his or her spouse a deduc- 
tion in computing gift tax will be allowed to the 
extent of one-half of the value of the gift. The 
deduction does not apply if the gift was held as 
community property. 


FEDERAL GIFT TAX RATE SCHEDULE 


If the taxable gifts are: 


The tax will be: 


Not over $5.000.............-.. eee OAR Bra OTe 2% % of the taxable gifts 

Over $5,000 but not over $10,000............ $112.50, plus 514% of excess over $5,000 
Over $10,000 but not over $Z0;000%. 5 heer eile cle $375, plus 814% of excess over $10,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $30,000 celaisus: emeayays $1,200, plus 1014 % of excess over $20,000 
Over $30,000 but not over $40,000......... $2,250, plus 1314 % of excess over $30,000 
Over $40,000 but not over $50,000. niles sets, © $3,600, plus 1614 % of excess over $40,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000.23 2525-85. a $5,250, plus 1834 % of excess over $50,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $100;000° Fost ats $7,125, plus 21 % of excess over $60,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $250,000......... $15,525, plus 22144 % of excess over $100,000 
Over $250,000 but not over $500,000............ $49,275, plus 24 % ofexcessover $250,000 
Over $500,000 but not over $750,000............ $109,275, plus 26144 % of excess over $500,000 
Over $750,000 but not over $1,000,000............ $174,900, plus 2734 % of excess over $750,000 
Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000............ $244,275, plus 2914% of excess over $1,000,000 
Over $1,250,000 but not over $1,500,000......... , $317,400, plus 31144 % of excess over $1,250,000 
Over $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000..... 5 $396,150, plus 3334 % of excess over $1,500,000 
Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000............ $564,900, plus 3634 % of excess over $2,000,000 
Over $2,500,000 but-not over $3,000,000............ $748,650, plus 3934 % of excess over $2,500,000 
Over $3,000,000 but not over $3,500,000............ $947,400, plus 42 % of excess over $3,000,000 
Over. $3,500,000 but not over $4,000,000. .......... $1,157,400, plus 4414 % of excess over $3,500,000 
Over $4,000,000 but not over $5,000,000......... . . -$1,378,650, plus 4714 % of excess over $4,000,000 
Over $5,000,000 but not over $6,000,000............ $1,851,150, plus 504% % of excess over $5,000,000 
Over $6,000,000 but not over. $7,000,000............ $2,353,650, plus 52144% of excess over $6,000,000 
Over $7,000,000 but not over $8,000,000............$2,878,650, plus 5434 % of excess over $7,000,000 
Over $8,000,000 but not over $10,000,000............ $3,426,150, plus 57 % of excess over $8,000,000 


Over $10,000,000... . 2. ee ee epee ees 


Excise 


Admissions: 

Tax on admissions: 1 cent for each 10c or 
major fraction on all charges of over 90c as of 
Sept. 1, 1956 (P.L. 1010); 1c for each 5c or major 
fraction for horse and dog racing; opera house 
or any place of amusement box tax, 10%; race 
track box, 20%. Roof gardens, cabarets, 20% on 
sales.. Exempt are religious, educational and 
charitable entertainment, including those by war 
veterans or profiting police and firemens’ dis- 
ability funds. School games are exempt if profits 
go entirely to the institutions or to hospitals 
for crippled children. Wrestling matches, prize 
fights, are not exempt, but there are exemptions 
for rodeos under certain conditions. Swimming 
pools are exempt if operated by governmental 
agencies. 

Billiards, per table, annually...............--- $20 

Bowling, per alley, annually................... $20 

MAMELAS; HEM ove a eae tei on 5 10% on mfegr’s. sales 

Diesel, benzol, naphtha, gasoline for vehicle pro- 
pulsion. A tax of 2 cents a gallon is imposed on 
retail sales of diesel fuel, benzol, naphtha, lique- 
fied petroleum gas used to propel a motor ve- 
hicle, motor boat or airplane, until July 1, 1956. 
On and after July 1, 1956, the tax will be 3 
cents a galion. fem: 

A tax of 2 cents a gallon is imposed on gaso- 
line sold by a producer or importer of gasoline, 
until July 1, 1956, when the tax becomes 3 
cents a gallon. 

Dues, membership fees .............-:++2--+5 20% 


Electric light bulbs and tubes. .10% on mfgr’s. sales 
Furs (Retail sales) .......0..--.-.-+--5:: .10% 


Also a tax of 10% is imposed on articles made 
of fur, or of which the value of fur is 3 times 
that of the next most valuable material; also on 
the. retail price of perfumes, cosmetics, toilet 
preparations, except those to be applied on 
babies. Also 10% on the retail price of luggage, 
handbags, brief cases, wallets, purses, card cases. 

Household appliances (Mfgr’s. sales).....> =... -09% 
Jewelry (Retail sales) ...... 

A tax of 10% of the retail price is imposed on 
sales of jewelry, real or imitation; pearls; pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones, and imitations; 
articles made of, or ornamented, mounted or 
fitted with precious metals or imitations thereof; 
watches, clocks, cases and movements; gold, 
gold-plated, silver or sterling flatware or hollow 
ware and silver-plated hollow ware; opera glass- 
es, field glasses and binoculars. The tax does not 


.. $4,566,150, plus 5734 % of excess over $10,000,000 


Taxes 
apply to articles used for religious purposes, to 
surgical instruments, or watches designed for 
the blind, or frames for eyeglasses, or to essen= 
tial parts of fountain pens, pencils, and pipes 
made of precious metals; or metal devices used 
in uniforms of the Armed Forces. 

Liquor taxes: - 
Distilled spirits......... $10.50 per proof gallont 
Perfumes, imported (containing 

distilled spirits)........$10.50 per wine gallont 
1On and after April 1, 1957, the rate will be re- 
duced to $9.00. 
Still wines (including vermouth and 
artificial or imitation wines) 
Not over 14% alcohol....17¢ per wine gallon? 
Not over 21% alcohol....67c per wine gallon? 
Not over 24% alcohol. .$2.25 per wine gallon? 
20n and after April 1, 1957, the rate will be re- 
duced to 15c, 60c, and $2.00 respectively. 
Champagnes, sparkling wines, 
liqueurs and cordials: 
Champagne or sparkling 


WANG ats as sno $3.40 per wine gallon’ 
Artificially carbonated 
WING Spee cm oars $2.40 per wine gallon’ 


Liqueurs and cordials 
(containing wine). ..$1,92 per wine gallon? 
8On and after April 1, 1957, the rate will be re- 
duced to $3.00, $2.00, and $1.60 respectively. 
Beer and fermented liquors: 
(Beer, ale, porter, etc., containing 


1% or more of alcohol)...... $9 per barrel 

4On and after April 1, 1957, the rate will be re- 
duced to $8.00. 

Mechanical pens, lighters (Mfer’s. sales)..... 10% 
Pistols, revolvers (Mfgr’s. sales) ............. 10% 
Sporting goods (Mfgr’s. sales) ............-. 10% 
Telephone calls. . oc. ees. oa se see R pr ere 10% 
WRODECCO sic ai vide a ceid.s avs «uss oo eee ee 10¢ per Ib. 


Small cigarettes weighing less than 3 Ibs. per 
thousand, $4 per thousand until April 1, 1957, 
and $3.50 per thousand thereafter. 

Travel tickets, berths, seats..................: 10% 

(Amounts paid for transportation of 60 cents, or 
less, are exempt as of Sept. 1, 1956. Prior exemp~ 
tion was 35 cents.) 


Taxes on Wagers 


Wagering Taxes—10% of the amount of the wager, 
and an occupational tax of $50 per year on 
each person liable for the tax or acting for a 
person who is liable. 


i 


ee 


; New Hampshire®, . 


Lae Lave and Dovuene Se adic ome’ Taxes and 
State Individual Income Taxes; Rates, Exemptions 


Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of July 1, 1956 


State 
Alabama!4........ 
Arizona!-15-16 ,,,,. 
ansas!+ ....| First 3,000 
Ark ahs 3001+ 6000 
6,001-11.000 
1-15 .....| First 5,000 
Californiat-15 .. 5,00)1-10°000 
10; ,001-15,000 
Colorado!15,...... 
Delaware!........ 
Georgial-4........ 
Idaho3-!4 ........ 
TOWOS, s:tclee sce as 
Kansas!-4,,...... 


Kentucky!-4-15, ,, , 


4,001- 5,000 


First 10,000 
10,001-50,000 
Over 50,000 


Ord’ary income 
Investment in- 
come 


Earned income 
and business 
income 

Interest and 
dividends, 
capital gains 
onintangibles 

Annulties 


Lousianas-4,.,.... 


Maryland!-6-15,,,,. 


Massachusetts? ... 


Minnesotat-8-15 ,, , 


Mississippi'4...... st 5,000 
5,001-10,000 
10,001-15,000 


Missourit5......., 


First 1,000 
1,001- 2,000 
2,001- 3,000 
3,001- 5,000 
5,001- 7,000 


First 2,000 
2,001- 4/000 


income and divi- 
dends (exe. in- 
terest on say- 
ings deposits) 


Montana's 


2 on Ist $500 
5 on balance 


1, 


2 
2. 


a 


Percentage 
rates 


Nie w 
an 


Pwr Oye SNe GTRWW Nee Wht Qh 


3.075 


7.38 


eS 
-~ 
a 


NOUR OR 


moh 


1 
5-Less $5 
-Less $15 
-$30 
-$55 


ae? ea 


£5 ee 


es a Dare 


rk ble Per- for de- 
iets hn a 
- —E 
$3,001-$5,000 45 $300 
4,001-5,000 3 600 
5,001-6,000 3.5 
6,001-7,000 4 
Over 7,000 | 4.5 
11,001-25,000 | 4 600 
Over 25,000 | 5 
15,001-20,000 | 4 400 
20,001-25,000 | 5 
25.000 | © 
7,001- 8,000 | 6 600 
8,001- 9,000 | 7 
9,001-10,000 | 8 
10,001-11,000 | 9 


aor ne ne in over $600, 2% 
urtax on ie come . 
For taxable year 1956 the tax is reduced 2%. 
} . 600 1,200 600 
8,601-100,000 | | | 
Over 100,000 
5.001- 7,000 : 600 
7,061-10,000 
Over 10,000 


Bk 4,000 / 


1,500 : 3,000 | 


700 200 


PAN Adm Qne 


| 1,500 


The tax is reduced by $5 for each dependent, A surtax 
ot 74% % ot Cake tax is pr acts for 1955 and Bi 


Over 4,000 | | a 
(1, 350) @, 7000) (600) 
An optional tax table is provided. 
5,001- 7,000 3 600 1,200 600 
Over — 7,000 4 | | 


5,001- 8,000 5 | | \d 
Over 8.000 6 (600) a 200) (600) 
Surtax: 10% of normal tax not in excess of $25. 20% of 
normal tax over swe BS not over $100. 30% of normal 
tax in excess of $100 


| 2,500 5,000 | 400 
(50) (100) (8) 
| | 800 | 1,600 | 8006 
2,000 2,500- 400 
4,000 ] 
taal beta a additional taxes: on all types of income, 
23% of tax (3% permanent 5 ge 20% re 
{50 195); sar 1951-56, 1% of earned and business in 


come, an of capital caine on intangibles. An 0; 
tional tax ratte is provided. D 


9,001-12,500 8 10 30 10 
12'501-20,000 9 (1,000) (2,000) (333) 
Over 20000 | 10 


For taxable years 1949-1958, a surtax of 5% of the tax 
before personal credit is composed. For hetero ears 
1955 and 1956, an additional surtax of 5% is vied An, 
additional $5 tax is imposed on each person aire to 
file a return. 


4, Oiee 285000 bee 5 4,000 6,000 
ver 

ax of 14% of the tax is imposed for the peri 
April 11955 to dune 30° 1988 ee pee 


oe ,001- e 000 ooo la 5- siael 1,200 2,400 400 
ver 9,000 

‘The rates apply to total income, not merely to the 
portion of income falling within a given bracket. 


4,001- 6000 boo ice 3 


Over | TOO | Sd | Ba 


| | 600 | 600 } 


ue 


NET aS ay eae 
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Personal Exemp. 


Married 
Per- Single ey head | Credit 


State Applicable Percentage A 
pplicable | centa = 
to rates pa rin = of family for ae 
and special rates | ents 
ies or features 
New Mexico...... First _ 10,000 1 20,001-100,000 % 
Re ety 10,001-20,000 2 Over 100,000] 4 $5008) 
ew York!-!4 ....| First 1,000 2 7,001- 9,000 6 
ae ha 3 Over 9,000 7 1,000 2,500 400 
ate hie 4 Capital gains are taxed at one-half the regular rates. In- 
O01 71000 | § Hee arable ear UBD, the tx is reduced by 16% of Uh 
, the tax is redu 5 ft the 
: first. $100 of tax and 10% of the next $200. oe: 
North Carolina?-'0 2,000 3 6,001-10,000 6 1,000 
A 001-10, 2,00019 ) 300 
-14] 2,001- 4,000 4 3 y 
O01. 6.000 : Over 10,000 7 
North Dakota’ .,. I 3,000 1 6,001- 8,000 7.5 
3.001- 4,000 2 Ej001-18,000 10 gts ee eS 
5'001. 6.000 3 ver 15,000 | If 
Oklahoma's,...... 1,500 1 4,501- 6,000 4 1,000 2 
1,501- 3,000 2 6.001- 7,500-] 5 008 aura ~ 
3,001- 4,500 3 Over 7.500 6 
Oregon!-l-12-15 ||, . t 500 2 3,001- 4,000 6 500 1,000 500 
501- 1,000 3 4,001- 8,000 | 7 | 
1,001- 2,000 4 Over 8,000 8 
2,001- 3, 5 For tax years ending after August 3, 1955, a surtax of 
45% of the-tax is imposed. 
South Carolinalt. .| First - 2,000 2 4,001- 6,000 | 4 1,000 2,000 400 
; 2,001- 4,000 3 Over 6,000 | - | | | 
Tennessee?......- Interest 6 Dividends from corporations having at least 75 percent 
and of their property subject to the Tennessee ad valorem 
dividends tax at 4%. 
Wtahs-i4.-. sess. First 1,000 1 3,001- 4,000 4 600 1,200 600 
1,001- 2,000 2 Over 4,000 | 5 | | a | 
2,001- 3,000 3 
Vermont!-13-15,,... First 1,000 2 8,001- 5,000 | 6 | 500 | 1,000 | 500 
1,001- 3,000 4 Over 5,000 7.5 
Virginial-\4....... First 3,000 2 Over 5,000 5 1,000 2,000 2 
3,001- 5,000 3 ! 4,000 ieee 
Wisconsin‘-!5......] First 1,000 1 8,001- 9,000 | 5.5 7 14 7 
1,001- 2,000 1.25 9,001-10,000 6 (700) (1,320) (560) 
2,001- 3,000 1.5 10,001-11,000 6.5 
3,001- 4,000 2.5 11,001-12,000 7 
4,001- 5,000 3 12,001-13,000 7.5 
5,001- 6,000 3.5 13,001-14,0 8 
6,001- 7,000 4 Over 14,000 8.5 
7,001- 8,000 5 A-surtax of 20% of the tax is imposed for calendar years 
1955 and 1956, 
Dist. of Col.14....] First _5,000 2.5 15.001-20,000 | 4 1,000 2,000 500 
5,001-10,000 3 20,001-25,000 £5 


10,001-15,000 3.5 Over 25,000 
; Income from unincorporated business 1s taxed at 5% 


1An additional exemption on-account of age or blindness or both is allowed and an identical exemp- 
tion is allowed for a spouse. Exemptions range from $400 to $800. In some states exemptions, are 


2In North Carolina an additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed on account of blindness. In Utah $600. 


3In addition, a tax credit of $5 is allowed for each dependent. 
4Personal exemptions and credits for dependents are allowed in the form of tax credits which are 
deductible from the amount of tax. With respect to personal exemptions, the sum in parentheses is 
the exemption equivalent of the tax credit assuming that the exemption is deducted from the lowest 
ET eae to the credits for dependents, the sum in parentheses is the amount by which 
the first dependent raises the level at which a married person or head of family becomes taxable, 


7The exemptions shown are those allowed against business income, including salaries and wages: & 
specific exemption of $2,000 for each taxpayer, and in the case of a joint return, the smaller of (1) 
$4,000 or (2) $2,000 plus the income of the spouse having the smaller income. If the taxpayer 1s totally 
blind, the exemption is increased by $2,000; if both taxpayer and spouse are blind, by $4,000. In 
addition, a dependency exemption of $500 is allowed for a dependent spouse who has income from all 
sources of less than $2,000. For nonbusiness income (annuities, interest, and dividends), the exemption 
is the smaller of (1) $1,000 or (2) the unused portion of the exemption applicable to pusiness income. 

btain any nonbusiness income exemption. If either 


tion is allowed against nonbusiness income if income from all sources for a single person exceeds $5,000 
and for a married person exceeds $7,500. 

8An additional tax credit of $10 for single persons and $15 each for taxpayer and spouse is allowed 
for persons 65 years of age or over and for blind persons. 

The tax applies only to interest and dividends. 

10An additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed a married woman with separate income. 

1A “hardship’’ exemption is allowed: for single persons, the amount by which $1,000 exceeds adjusted 
gross income, and for married persons, the amount by which $1,500 exceeds adjusted gross income. 
12A tax credit of $6 is allowed taxpayers and their spouses if 65 years of age or over. 
18The rates are subject to reduction if there is sufficient surplus in the general fund. 
144A standard deduction is allowed. 
154 standard deduction and an optional tax table are provided. 
ieResident taxpayers have the option of using as a tax base Federal net income less Federal income 
tax and-certain Federal credits. 


: 
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a ee Se ae oe he 


_ Data of July 1, 1956 


State Sales Taxes 3 types 
oe on, 
Source: Analysis Staff, Tax ee oe 


State Type of tax! 


Tangi- Rates on other sales and 
ble services 
pers. 
prop. | ments | rants ties ‘ 
nage Se Automobiles (ine., trucks, trail- 
Alabama.........|Retail sales.... 3%? ee. =) ee shee : es 
1% \Wholesale sales of feed to poultry 
Arizoua?.........\Retail sales.... 2 ligase i] 1 iT a be 
esto t packing, 14%; advertising, printing and pub! g, : 
ee eee ie end procaine m erals and timber, oe hotel, apartment, and office rentals, 


i , credit and collection agencies 2%. 
iansas.!.-..,., Retail sales... . 2 t 


California........|Retail sales.... 


ieee’ | 2 Printing and photography, hotel, 
rooming house, and eo court rentals, 2%. 
3 


[esvecs «eaif 


pean pate eins meee NPL. SS 
Colorado?........|Retail sales....| 2 © |...--++5 2 Es 
lege SE 3 Seale Stee Sher owmeke Se ee ee ; 
ea et ie 5 3 nh ue iii DibRentai ‘of ‘living “ quarters “(for 
months), . 
Georgia? |metail sales... (og ene mg | 3s rrransient lodging (for less than 
Oates 90 penecoueiae days), 3%. 
ee lGrces income. | ee be ("i hee Gaininn (ant neuiaen 


A % ; 
144%; all other income, 1%, except income rereiyed from wholesaling, 
is} br and industrial processing, 4%. 
we rai ano " 3 New motor vehicles, trailers, and 
accessories, 2% use tax. 


Towa?-9......,...|Retail sales.... 


Kansas?.......... Retail sales.... 2 2 > eee! Pi mamas SR RET ri) ie é 
nop = 2 QI ae Na Gime. PFara ey etek Hotels, laundry and dry clean- 

le +7 Metall sales ing. automobile and cold storage, printing, and repair services to tan- 

gible personal property, 2%. 

Miraine™..,,..,...|Retail/sales,...) 2 = |....0-.5 5 2 Racers An Ss ia). os eeneeee 
Sees oe eretetl edie. : ayer veegeeee DPN ery Pee ee cy Aoi Se IA SO. 
jchigan!?....... fat SAORI. A St ME Sie ee adler : PEEP ere eee eee 
Pee ptiti ae : |General sales... 3... Ao 3 Wholesaling, 4%; sales of 


wholesale and retail, 5%. 
Missour!’,.......)Retail sales.... 2 He 2 2 2 Yate Cols wiv 's cota, atsials, 5 ote ‘ 
Nevada...... fre etal sales...) 8 2 0 of. ovate 


OSM MCG: a ...|(Consult pages 291 to 295 for N. Y. State Taxes.) \ 
Worth Carolina... |General sales... 3 15 3 +eea es.) Wholesaling, 1/20%; motor ve- 
North Dakota*... |Retail sales.... 2 2. 2 2 hicles, airplanes, 1% ($80 maxi- 
MOP ONiilie er kone are o 5 Retail sales.... 3 Sirs. Were 3 +eeseee-/mMum, transient lodging, 3%). 
Oklahoma!s,,,....|Retail sales.... 2 2 2 2 Advertising (exclusive of news- 
papers, periodicals and billboards), L Sete automobile storage, hotel, 
rooming houses, and tourist camp rentals, 2. 
Pennsylvanial7, ,..|Retail sales... . 3 Jere 3 +++..+.+./Transient lodging, 3%. 
Rhode Islancs-!8 _,, |Retail sales.... 2 PRY coos ayers 2 Df Aen s cote ee eee ec) 
South Carolina,...|Retail sales... . Fe ata eee. na SU cae ...|Transient lodging, 3%. 
South Dakota’... .|Retail sales.... 2 2 2 2 Rural telephone service, 2%. 
Tennessee........|Retail sales.... Cea bette Ra oe olin tarereis stor Rentals of rooms to transients 
for less than 90 consecutive days, parking lots and storage of motor 
vehicles, 3%. 
MUMEDAR as ce cece we Retail sates.... 2 2 2 So tare. ate cies sae sian Sip gy oiets so ie ae 
Washington... ..,.|Retail sales... - iy 314 ata Se Micotgeg Transient lodging, 314% (until 
une 30, $ 
Gross receipts 20 10 SY UO ih AL TOS ono ices toe |Manufacturing (except flour, 


which is taxed at 34%), 4/10; wholesaling, 4/10; extracting, printing, 
publishing, road and bridge construction, 4/10%; professional and 
personal services rendered to persons (but not to personal property), and 
miscellaneous businesses, 8/10. 

West Virginia.....|Retail sales.... ! 2 { 2 ‘,.......(All services except personal, 
professional and public utilities, 2%. 

% | 65/100 | ly \ 1.3-5.2 Manufacturing, 39/100%: 
wholesaling, 195/1000%; extracting, 1.3 to 7.8% contracting, 2%; ail 
service businesses not specifically taxed (excluding professional ser- 


Gross receipts 21 


vices and services rendered by an employee),1%. 
Wyoming........ Retail sales... . 2 2 | 2 F afata's weigdotetelantns cir ce 
Dist, of Col.22....|Retail sales... . Pe locrins wc: 2 2 Food and beverages for off- 


premises consumption, 1%: transient lodging, 3%. 


'Types of tax: (1) Retail sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at retail or to final 
consumer, and generally, to specified services such as amusements, restaurant meals, hotel rooms, 


and public utility services. (2) General sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at both 
wholesale and retail, and, in some cases, to s 


: ( pecified services. (3) Gross receipts: Applies to sales by 
manutacturer, wholesaler, and retailer, receipts from miscellaneous services and businesses, and, in 
Some cases to professional and personal services. (4) Gross income: Applies to all types of business 
and personal income, 


2Applies to all public utilities, including transportation of oil and gas-by pipeline. In Mississippi, 
the rate on sales of industrial gas and electricity is 1%. 
mene to all public utilities except transportation, In Missouri, to all except transportation of 


4Applies to gas, electricity, telephone, and telegraph. 

5Tne 345% rate applies for the period Jan. 1, 1956 through Sept. 30, 1956. For the period Oct. 
1, 1956 through June 30, 1957, the rate will be 3%. Beginning July 1, 1957, the rate will be 2%. 
Meals selling for less than $1 are exempt. 
ee under 40c are exempt. Electricity, gas, water, and communications are specifically 


eat: to all public utilities except water. 

SThe 212% rate applies to the period July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1957. The permanent rate is 2%. 
Utilities are exempt from the sales tax, but are taxed at a 3% rate under a separate act. 
eerie ei ees to the period July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1957. The permanent rate is 2%. 


cles are specifically exempt from the sale x i 
is payable at the time of licensing the vehicle, 5 Sax Dut are subject 0 ee 


= 


s Are 
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10Applies to electricity, gas, and water. 

eens 730 eteemeey and gas. Sales of motor vehicles are exempt from the sales tax but are sub- 
a 2% ng . 

The tax applies to sales of electricity and gas. E 

18In addition to the retail sales tax, Michigan imposes a business receipts tax, at the rate of 
65/100ths of 1 percent (the public utility rate is 15/100ths of 1 percent). The tax applies at all 
stages of production and distribution to persons and business firms (including protessions and 
self-employed) engaged in production for gain or benefit, Wage earners and salaried employees are 
exempt. The base of the tex is gross receipts minus certain deductions. A minimum deduction 
equal to 50 percent of gross receipts is allowed. An exemption of $10,000 is also allowed. This 
exemption, in combination with the minimum deduction, exempts businesses with gross receipts 
of not more than $20,000. Whenever the payroll of a person subject to the tax under the business 
receipts tax act exceeds 50% of his gross receipts, an additional deduction of 10% of the gross 
receipts, or 15 of the excess, whichever is smaller, may be taken in addition to the basic 50% 


deductio: 


n. 
14Applies to billiard parlors and bowling alleys only. Admissions to theaters and other amusement 


places are subject to a special amusements tax. 


The tax on amusements is a license tax, based on gross receipts of amusement operators, which is 
levied at the rate applicable to retail sales under the sales tax. 

16Sales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt, but a special excise tax of 2% is levied upon the 
transfer of ownership and the use of a vehicle registered in the State. Admissions to motion pictures 
are exempt. The tax applies to all public utilities except water, transportation of freight, and trans- 
portation of persons when the fare does not exceed lic. = 

i7Beginning June 1, 1957, the rate will be 2%. Meals selling for 50¢ and less are exempt. 

18The rate is 2% for the period June 1, 1951 through May “a 1956.. The permanent rate is 1%. 


19Specifically excluded are water, street railway fares, and fre 


ght and express. 


20Rates shown include a temporary surtax of 60% of the amount of tax imposed for the period 
Nov. 1, 1951 to June 30, 1957. The rate on operators of mechanical devices is 20% in the case 


of games of skill, or a combination of skill 


and chance and 40% on games of chance only. 


Wholesale sales of wheat, oats, corn and barley are taxed at 1/100%.. 


21A 5% credit is allowed against the tax. 


22Transportation and communication services are exempt. 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
Source: Revised by Roger S. Barrett of Hubachek & Kelly, Chicago 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
police power which is generally exercised by state 
legislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
venience into four classes. 

1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Every state has established a legal or conventional 
rate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate 
usually 6% a year, but in some states it is 5%, 
1%, or 8%-a year. 

2; Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla~- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine. Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for in the 
absence of specific statutory authorization. The 
most common maximum contract rates are 6% 
and 8% a year, but a few states permit rates as 
high as 12% a year. Penalties for infraction range 
from forfeiture of excess interest to loss of the 
entire principal and even to imprisonment. Loans 
to corporations are usually exempt. Charges in 
connection with installment sales have usually 
been held exempt from interest statutes, but in 


State Maximum rate 


(Monthly. unless otherwise stated) 


Beals er annum > 
AUB Be per e300: 24% $300 to $600: 2% on 


BB 


remainder to $1,0 
Avg... + 3% to eae fos = space es a 
x 2 to $ 2 1t Secu 8 - 
pore 3% $100 to $500; 8 5% on remainder to 
$5,000 ; 
Colo...>. - 3% to $300; 244% $300 to $500; 1% on 
3 re 100: 2% 3100 6 $300; 34% on re 
Oo : Oo ~ 
pear Copier to 60: 12% per annum after 
in. ‘..onths : 
DoLG. os ) : 
(3h 
Hawaii ie 312 to $100; 214 on remainder 
1qano- = 1302 to $150: 2% $150 to $300; 1% on 
mee remainder to $500 
Pine « 3% to $150; 144% on remainder to $500 
Commission rate) z , 
Rae. ss 3% to $150; 2% op remainder (Commis- 
sion rate) é 
Kan... 3% to $300; 5/6% onremainder to $2,100. 
ROY soutien 314% to $150; 244% on remainder 
La 316% to $150; 244% on remainder, 8% 
pa ee per annum 12 months after maturity 
Me 3%, to $150; 244% $150 to $300; 14% 
wees ess)" ‘On remainder to $2,500; 25c minimum 
- geusree 
ES 2% (Commission rate); 6% per annum 
to seer oe % $285 $300 34 % on re 
ich os - 3% to , 0 ; i) 2 
ae Peano to £256 
its : 2318 on loans to $400; on larger loans 


2.218 on $400 portion and 8% per an- 
num-on portion exceeding $400, both 
portions repaid simultaneously 


recent years some states. have enacted special 
statutes to limit these charges. 

3..Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These 
statutes license and regulate the consumer finance 
or small loan business and permit licensees to 
charge maximum rates which are substantially 
higher than the rate permitted by the general 
usury statute. Originally, most of them were 
limited to loans not exceeding $300, but now more 
than 20 statutes apply to loans as large as $500 
or $1,000 and sometimes larger. Forty-one statutes 
are listed below, most of which are modeled after 
the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Several differ substan- 
tially from the Uniform Law or are inoperative 
because the maximum rate is too low. 

4. Specific enabling acts. In many states special 
statutes relating to industrial loan companies and 
the installment lending of banks permit interest 
and fees to be computed without regard to install- 
ment payments which yield 114% a month or 
more. Credit unions may generally charge 1% a 
month. Pawnbroker rates vary widely. Building 
and loan associations and loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Adm, are also specially regulated. 

The states with small loan laws and the rates of 
interest as of July 1, 1956, follows: 


State Maximum rate 

Nebr... 36% per.annum to $150; 30% per annum 
$150 to $300; 9% per annum on re- 
mainder to $1,000 

INGVicoyeceteie 3% to $300, 1% on remainder to $1,500; 
$5 minimum charge 

Hig Bart 2% plus $1 or $2 fee 

INicodl sfersfeese 24% % to $300; %% on remainder to $500 

N. M.....|34% to $150; 3% $150 to $300; 1% on 


remainder to $1,000, 

IN wentehacotece 2%% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 4% on 
remainder to $& 

3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 8% per an- 
num on remainder to $1,000 

10% per annum, plus various fees 

3% to $300; 2% $300 to $500; 1% on re- 
mainder to $1,500. 

3% to $150; 2% to $300; 1% on remain- 
der to $600; 6% per annum after 


24 months 
Bs Te sex 3% 
she Venon ia 3% to $300; 34% on remainder to $2,500; 
$2 minimum charge 
Tenney ...< 6% per annum plus fee of 1% per month 
.|3% to $300; 1% on remainder to $600 


weeees 1246% to $125; 244% op remainder 

Va....... |24%% to $300; 144% on remainder to 
$600 (Commission rate). 6% per an- 
num after 23 months and in certain 
other cases 

. 13% to $300; 1% on remainder to $500; 
minimum charge of $1 


W. Va....|/8%% to $150; 24% on remainder 


Wisc......|234% to $100; 2% to $200; 1% on re- 
mainder (Commission rate) 
Wyo.....|34% to $150; 24%4% to $300; 1% on re- 


mainder to $1000; plus service fee of $1 
on loans of $50 or less and recording 
fee of $1 


te 
In most states the inheritance tax law has been amended to correspond to the rates in 
that the minimum tax im shall 
J Ea et tee cipiears 2 Congress. Most states fe ave © 


California _ 
Exemption: husband $5.000; wife $24,000; minor 
child $12,000; adult child $5.000; lineal ancestor 
lineal issue, $5,000. Tax then ranges from 2% to 


‘Ow 

other, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of $2,000, tax then ranging from 5% to 15%. 

Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof $500, then 
tax ranging from 6% to 15%. 

Others named as heirs $50, then tax ranging 
from 7% to 16%. B 

Marital exemption, effective April 26, 1950. 
Property equal in amount to the clear market 
value of one half of the decedent’s separate 
property shall, if transferred to the spouse of the 
deceased, be exempt from the tax. 

Colorado 

Exemptions: wife $20,000; husband,- child, 
adopted child (if under 21 years at time of adop- 
tion), or any lineal descendant. or deceased $10,- 
000; wife or widow of son, widower .of daughter, 
grandparent, brother, sister, mutually acknowl- 
edged child $2,000; $500 for all others who inherit 
500 or less, but if they inherit more than $500 
hey pay on all they get. Tax ranges 2% to 
16%, according to degree of relationship and size 
of inheritance. Gonnectivut 


Net estate’ of any resident of the state passing to 
any parent, grandparent, husband, wife, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, adoptive parent and 
lineal descendant of any adopted child, in ex- 
cess of $10,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, is liable to a tax of 2%, thence up to 8%. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, a tax of 3% then ranging to 9%; to any 
other person, corporation or association not in- 
cluded above in excess of $500 in value to and 
“et rama $25,000 in. value 6%, then ranging to 

‘O- 


Delaware 

Exemptions: husband or wife $20,000; parents, 
grandparents, child or descendant, son- or daugh- 
ter-in-law, or adopted child, $3,000. On excess, 
1% up to $30,000, in respect to husband and wife; 
1% up to $27,000 to others, thence up to 4%. 

To brother or sister of the whole or half blood, 
uncle, aunt, niece or nephew, grandniece or grand- 
nephew, or first cousin, $1,000. On excess, 2% up 
fo $24,000 thence up to 5%. To others and to non- 
blood 5% up to $25,000, thence up to 8%. 

Other exemptions: Any property, estate or inter- 
est devised or bequeathed for charitable, educa- 
tional, library, hospital, historical or religious 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 


provement, District of Columbia 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
children by blood or legally adopted children, or 
by other lineal descendants or ancestors of the 
decedent, $5,000; on balance, to $50,000, 1%; to 
$100,000, 2%; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 4%: 
all over, 5%. Brother and sister of the whole or 
half blood of the decedent, $2,000; to $25,000, 3%; 
to $50,000, 4%; to $100,000, 6%: to $500,000, 8%; 
all over, 10%. Any other person and any firm 
institution, association or corporation other than 
those entirely exempt, $1,000; to $25,000, 5%; to 
$50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; to $500,000, 12%; all 
over, 15%. Entirely exempt is property transferred 
exclusively for public or municipal purposes, to 
the United States or the District, or exclusively 
for charitable, educational or religious purposes. 
All property and interest therein which shall pass 
from ® decedent to the same beneficiary and all 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall be 
united and treated as a single interest for deter- 
mining the tax. In addition there is a transfer 
tax on estate of every decedent who, after August 


‘a 


Tax Ratée 


‘lorida 
The Estate Tax law, approved June 7, 1933, is 
designed to absorb the credit allowed by the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law. As applied to the estates of 
decedents of Flori the amount of the tax is the 
difference between 


States. The tax upon the estate of non-residents 
of the State of Florida is an apportion 
of the allowable credit under the Federal Act 
based upon the ratio of the ge situate in 
Florida to the—-entire estate wherever situate. 
Similar 
aliens. 
dents. 


Georgia 
Eighty per cent of the amount due as Fed- 
eral estate tax which applies to estate of a person 
who may die a non-resident or to a person who 
may die a resident of the state. Exemption, 
$100,000. If the estate is not subject to the Federal 

Tax, no tax is Paar -. the state. 

aho 
Exemptions: Widow, minor child, $10,000, others, 
$4.000; then taxable to $25,000, 2%; then up to 
$500,000, 15%. Brother, sister, descendant of same, 
daughter-in-law, son-in-law, $1,000; then taxable 
from 4% to 20%. Brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of same,. $500; then taxable 
from 6% to 25%. Others taxable from 8% to 
30%. All community property passing to either 
husband or wife is se from inheritance tax. 


ois 
Exemptions: Class i—Father, mother, lineal 
ancestor, or descendant of decedent, husband, wife, 
child, wife or widow of son, husband or widower 
of daughter. Mutually acknowledged children and 
their descendants, $20,000. Brother or -sister, 
$10,000. Taxable, to $50,000, 2%; $50,000 to $150,- 


provisions apply to non-residents and 
There is an exemption of $100,000 to resi- 


000, 4%; to $250,000, 6%; to $500,000, 10%; over 
$500,000, 14%. Class 2—uncles, dunts, nieces, 


nephews and lineal descendants, $500. Taxable to 
$20,0000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 to 
$170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class 3—All 
others, except charitable, religious or educational 
bequests, which are wholly exempt, $100. Taxable, 
from 10% to $20,000 to 30% over $250,000. 
Indiana 

Exemptions: Class A—Wife, $15,000; children of 
decedent under 18 years, $5,000; others $2,000. 
Balance taxable, 1% to 10%. Class B—Brother, 
sister and their descendants, $500; balance, 5% to 
15%. Class C—AlIl others, $100. Balance, 7% to 
20%. (Class A includes husband, wife, lineal an- 
cestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child or 
child to whom the transfer for not less than ten 
years stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- 
tionship of parent.) Tae 


Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
child, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 

After exemption, graduated tax begins at 1% 
on the first $10,000, and rises to 8% on all sums in 
excess of $300,000, when the estate goes to wife, 
husband, children, father, mother or lineal de- 
scendant of the decedent. To brother, sister and 
the like tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% 
in the case of other heirs. 

Kansas 

Exemptions: Surviving spouse, $75,000; lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or lin- 
eal descendant of adopted child, wife or widow of 
a son, or husband of a daughter, $15,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 5% (except for 
surviving spouse, when rates are one-half of those 
mentioned). Brothers or sisters, $5,000; then tax- 
able to $25,000, 3%, then up to 1215%. All others, 
no exemption; tax on first $25,000, 5%, thence up 
to 15%. When the share is less than $200 in 
excess of the exemption, and on shares less than 
$200 in amount, no tax is charged. 

Kentucky 

An exemption of $10,000 is granted wife, infant 
child and child legally declared incompetent; 
$5,000 is granted husband, adult child, stepchild, 
child adopted during infancy and grandchild by 
blood, of a stepchild or of a child adopted during 
infancy; the rest is taxed 2% to 10%. Kin reason-= 
ably close has exemption of $1,000 before tax of 

% to 16%. Others, and corporations, get exemp- 
tion of $500; the rest is taxed 6% to 16%. Full 
exemption is granted bequests for religious, edu- 


‘cational, charitable and public p  Broceeds 

. of insurance policies payable to Gevienated benefi- 

 ciaries are tax free in estates of persons dying on 
or after July 1, 1956. 


$5,000 ,000, %. Collateral 
' fYelations (inc. brothers or sisters by affinity) 
$1,000; then taxable $1,000 to $20,000, 5%; a 
over, 7%. All others, $500; then taxable $500 to 
$5,000, 5%; all over, 10%. Legacies and donations 
fo charitable, religious or educational institutions, 
“within the state, exempt. (Inheritance tax is col- 
lected where property is located.) 
S Maine 
Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child, stepchild or adoptive parent, 
or grandchild who is the natural or adopted child 
of a natural or adopted deceased child of a 
decedent, provided, however, that if there be more 
than 1 such grandchild, their total exemption 
shall, pit stirpes, be $10,000; then taxable to $50,- 
000, 2% rising to 6% on excess over $250,000. 
Grandparents and other lineal ancestors of remoter 
degrees, wife or widow, or husband or widower of 
a natural or adopted son or daughter of a 
decedent, grandchild who is natural or adopted 
child of such, and other lineal descendants of re- 
moter degrees $500, then 2%. up to $50,000 rising 
to 6% on excess of $250,000. Brother, half brother, 
sister, half sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, 
grandnephew, grandniece, or first biood cousins, 
$500; then taxable to $25,000 at 8% and increas- 
ing to 12%. All others, except for purposes specif- 
jeally exempt such as Maine charities, etc., $500, 
then taxable to $25,000, 10% and increasing to 16%. 


aryland 

Direct, 1%; collateral, 742%. The collateral ap- 
plies to all distributees except parents, spouse, or 
lineal descendants of decedent, and except the 
State of Maryland, or any city or county thereot. 
Bequests up to $500 for perpetual upkeep of graves 
are also exempt. Legacies or bequests up to $150 
are exempt. Joint accounts in banks, building as- 
sociations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not only as 
tenants by the entirety but as joint tenants as 
well. Bequests to religious, charitable or eauca- 
tional institutions are tax exempt. 

Massachusetts 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent, grand- 
child, $10,000; then taxable to $10,000 at 1% and 
increasing to 9% on excess above $1,000,000... How- 
ever, if value of all property passing to any person 
named exceeds $10,000, tax is payable on full 
amount of ‘property so passing, including first 
$16,000. All others, $1,000 exemption. 

Lineal ancestor, except father or mother; lineal 
descendant, except child or grandchild; lineal de- 
scendant of adopted child; lineal ancestor of adop- 
tive parent; wife or widow of a son; husband of a 
daughter; to $10,000 at 2% and increasing to 11%. 
Brother, sister, half brother, half sister, nephew, 
niece, stepchild or step-parent; to $10,000 at 4% 
Bnd increasing to 15%. All others, to $10,000 at 
6% and increasing to 15%. If value of property 
exceeds $10,000, tax is payable on full amount. 

Michigan | . 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, $30,000 with an 
additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
child to whom no property is transferred. Grand- 
father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter, adopted child if relationship 
pegan at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 


tions, at t 
thence up to 8% provided that that portion of the 
property so transferred consisting of real estate 
shall be taxed at 34 of the rates specified. In all 
other cases 10% on first $50,000, then up to 15%. 


Minnesota 

Wife, minor or dependent child and minor or 
dependent adopted child have exemption of $10,- 
000; after that tax rises from 1% for balance of 
first $15,000, 2% for next $15,000; 3% for $20,000, 
etc., to a maximum of 12%. Adult child, adult 
adopted child, lineal descendant of decedent and 
issue of adopted child, $5,000 exempt, then rates 
rise gradually from 1%. Husband, mutually ac- 
knowledged child or lineal issue thereof, $5,000 ex- 
emption; father, mother or lineal ancestors, $3,000 
exemption; other relatives haye exemptions of 
$250 tc $1,000. Bequests for religious, charitable, 
educational and public purposes are exempt. Life 


in, 
Lege ae or dependent legally adopted child. 


ar iS oe oa 
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3 Mississippi { 
Tax on net estate ranges from 1% for estates 
not in excess of $60,000 to maximum of 16% when 
net estate exceeds $10,000,000. Value of the taxable 
estate is determined by deducting $60,000 from 
the difference between the deductions allowed, and 
the gross estate, 
Missouri 
Husband or wife, 


Exemptions: $20,000 plus 


‘marital rights; insane and blind lineal descend- 


ants, $15,000; lineal ancestor of descendant, 
adopted child’ or its descendant, or illegitimate 
child, $5,000; then taxable from 1% up to 6% on 
over $400,000. Brother, sister, or their descendants, 
son- or daughter-in-law, $500; then taxable from 
3% up to 18%. Brother or sister of grandparents 
or their descendants, $100; then taxable from 4% 
up to 24%. All others, including foreign, charit- 
able and religious bequests, 5% up to 30%. 
_, Montana 

Exemptions: Widow, $17,500; husband, $5,000; 
lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted child or 
lineal issue of adopted child, $2,000; then taxable, 
first $25,000, 2%, thence up to 8%. Brother or 
sister or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s hus- 
band, $500: then taxable 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt 
or first cousin, no exemption; taxable 6% to 24%. 
Any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public or 
charitable purposes within the state, is exempt. 

R Nebraska 

Exemptions: Father, mother, 
child, brother, sister, son-in-law daughter-in-law, 
lineal descendant, $10,000; then taxable, 1% on a 
excess. Uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal 
descendants, $2,000; then taxable, to $60,000, 6% 
and 9% on all excess. All other, exemption $500; 1st 
$5,000, 6%; to $10.000, 9%; to $20,000, 12%; to 
$50,000, 15%; all excess over $50,000, 18%. 

Nevada 
Since 1925 no inheritance tax laws. 
New Hampshire 

Husband, wife, father, mother, child. adoptea 
child and lineal descendants may inherit without 
tax. Also exempt are bequests to charities, religious 
and educational institutions located in states 
deemed reciprocal as regards taxability of bequests 
by its decedents to charities located in New 
Hampshire. Bequests to New Hampshire institu- 
tions and all other persons are subject to a tax of 


8% %: New Jersey 

Father, mother, granaparents, 
child, adopted child, grandchild, lineal descen- 
dant, Btepeuee have exemption of $5,000; after 
which 1% tax up to $50,000, rising to 16% on 
over $3,700,000. Brother, sister, daughter-in-law, 
son-in-law, 5% on amounts over $500 and up to 
$300,000 rising to 16% on amounts over $2 200,000. 
Religious and charitable beneficiaries and state and 
municipal agencies, such as libraries, 5% on all 
amounts over $5,000. Property acquired in the 
estate of a soldier by military service is exempt, as 
also are life insurance proceeds. Any legacy of less 
than $500 is exempt. New Jersey Law recognizes 
all persons as born in lawful wedlock. 

New Mexico 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, $10,000; 
remainder taxable at 1%, with an additional tax 
of 132% on conveyances made in contemplation 
of death or to take effect upon death. To wife or 
widow of son, husband or daughter, lineal de- 
scendant, legally adopted child, brother or sister, 
$10,000; remainder taxable at 5%, with an addi- 
tional tax of 3% for reason listed above. To other 
kindred, strangers to the blood, corporations, 
volunteer associations or societies, $500; remain< 
der taxable at 5%. Gifts of art and property to 
the state or subdivision thereof for public or chari- 
table purposes, exempt. 

New York 

Exemptions: Up to 50% of the adjusted gross 
estate (debts and expenses having been deducted), 
on property which passes outright from a husband 
or a wife to the survivor, or to an appropriate 
trust for his or her benefit, is allowed as the 
marital deduction. 

On the net taxable estate, husband or wife have 
an exemption of $20,000; c ildren, grandchildren, 
parents, grandparents; brothers, sisters and other 
close relatives as approved by law, $5,000. Life 
insurance payable to beneficiaries other than the 
estate (less above exemptions) not to exceed $100,- 
000, is exempt. Gifts to religious, educational and 
charitable institutions are exempt. 

Inheritance tax on net estate after allowing for 
exemptions is 1% on @ valuation up to $150,000; 
2% to $200,000; 3% to $300,000; 4% to $500,000; 
5% to $700,000; and so on up to 20% of the amount 
by which the net estate exceeds $10,100,000, 

The tax to be paid by the executor, who collects 
from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at death a 
discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 6 months. 

North Carolina 
Widow, $10,000; minor child, 
lineal issue or lineal ancestors, 


husband, wife, 


husband, wife, 


Exemptions: 
$5,000; husband, 


over 


s 


~~ ow ie 
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. stepchild, $2,000; then taxable from 
tee. Se seee brothers, sisters, aunts and 
un of the decedent, and descendants of brothers 


t y not descendants of aunts and un-~- 
cl ae Sn te 16%. To inheritors more remote, 
8% up to 17%. North Dakota 

Exemptions: Surviving husband or wife, $20,000, 
or one-half of the adjusted gross estate whichever 
is the larger but not to exceed the value of interests 
in property received; each lineal ancestor or de- 
scendant, $2,000 (if rae ee a eeree 2 

0, rising gradually to lo mc 
e © fi 500 000. Deductions for public, religious, 
charitable and educational purposes. 


Ohio 

Exemptions: Wife or minor child, $5,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 4%. Father, 
mother, husband, adult child, adopted child, 
lineal descendant or lineal descendant of an 
adopted child, $3,500; then taxable as for wife. 
Brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
of a son, husband of a daughter of the decedent, 
or any child to whom the decedent stood in the 
relation of a parent, $500; then taxable to $25,000, 
5%, then up to 8%. Other persons, institutions 
or corporations not named in above classes, no 
exemption; up to peeioe. 1%, then up to 10%. 

ahoma 

Exemptions: _Father, mother, wife, -husband, 
child, adopted child, or any lineal descendant of 
decedent or such adopted child, $15,000. Rate of 
taxes on net estate and transfers, to $10,000, 1%, 
then up to 10%. Value of an estate shall include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 which 
shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor child, 
and shall also include excess over $20,000 of the 
amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, and 
Federal payments to veterans. Also included are: 
any interest of the decedent in property owned 
with others as joint tenants, tenants in common 
or tenants by the entirety, including funds or 
securities deposited with other persons or agents 
or held by beneficiary, provided that a surviving 
spouse’s share in community property shall not 
be included in the taxable estate. 

Oregon 

A $10,000 exemption applies to all estates with 
rates from 1% up to and including 15%. If bene- 
ficiary is a lineal descendant of the deceased, a 
grandparent, parent, spouse, child, stepchild, 
legally adopted child or their lineal descendants, 
no additional tax accrues. For a brother, sister, 
uncle, aunt, niece, nephew or any lineal descend- 
ant of the same, in addition to above tax a further 
tax accrues on any amount in excess of $1,000 with 
rates from 1% up to and including 20%. In all 
other cases, except to exempt benevolent, chari- 
table, religious or educational institutions, an 
additional tax accrues on any amount in excess 
of $500 with rates from 4% up to and including 
25%. Pennsylvania 

A tax is imposed on the clear value of the 
estate passing to father, mother, husband, wife, 
children, lineal descendants, legally adopted chil- 
dren or children of legally adopted children, step- 
echildre: or the wife or widow of a deceased son, 
or from the mother of an illegitimate child, or 
from any person of whom the mother is a lineal 
descendant, to such child, his wife or widow, and 
from an illegitimate child to his mother, at the 
rate of 2% and to all others at 15%. The usual 
deductions for debts, funeral expenses and ad- 
ministration are allowed. 

Exemptions: Widow’s or family exemption $750. 
In estates of decedents dying after June 1, 1957, 
bequests or devises to certain charitable organi- 
zations are exempt from tax. 

Rhode Island 

Exemptions: Estates under $10,000. Grandparent, 
parent, adoptive parent, husband, wife, child, 
son- and daughter-in-law, adopted child, mutually 
acknowledged child, lineal descendant, $10,000; 
then taxable to $25,000, 1%; to $50,000, 2%; to 
$250,000, 3%; on up to all over $1,000,000, 79%. 
Stepchild, stepparent, brother, sister, whole or 
half blood nephew or niece, $5,000; then taxable to 
$25,000, 2%; to $50,000,\3%; on up to all over 
$1,000,000, 8%. Others more remote, $1,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 5%; to $50,000, 6%; on up to all 
over $1,000,000, 11%. Bequests to charitable, edu- 
cational and religious corporations, associations or 
institutions are exempt. 

South Carolina 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, $10,000, or mari- 
tal exemption, whichever is greater; minor child, 
$7,500; adult child, father or mother, $5,000; 
grandchild, $2,500. Then, in excess of the exemp- 
tion, taxable to $20,000, 1%, thence up to 6%. 
Lineal ancestor, lineal descendant other than 
above. brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500, Then, in excess of the exemption, taxable 


+75 ew 
- pe 


“to $20,000, 2%; thence up to 7%. 


ficiary, : then t 
4% ana up to 1#ve. Beauesis for eaucationsl, 
ligious, charitable a = au ae are 
Exemptions: Husband, wife or lineal issue and 
adopted or mutually acknowledged child, $10,000; 
then taxable from 1% to 4% for all over $100,000. 
Lineal ancestors, $3,000; then taxable from 2% to 
8%. Brothers, sisters, and descendants of either 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500; then taxable from 3% to 12%. Brother or 
sister o1 father or mother, or descendant of brother 
or sister of father or mother of descendant, $200; 
then taxable ore are Aa slg rest ae 
taxable from 5% 7. Beques 0: i 
pe eee charitable purposes within the state are 
exempt. 


Tennessee 

Exemption: To husband, wife, son, daughter, 
lineal ancestor or-tineal descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted child 
a maximum single exemption of $10,000 against 
that portion of the net estate distributable to one 
or more of the beneficiaries of this class; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, thence up to 17%. 
Any other reiative, person, association or corpo- 
ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, thence up to 
15%. A maximum single exemption of $1,000 
against that portion of estate distributable to one 
or more beneficiaries of this class is allowed, pro- 
vided no exemption is allowed against the estate 
of a non-resident decedent and no exemption or 
deduction shal] be made on account of dower or 
courtesy. 


Texas 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, direct lineal de- 
scendant of husband or wife, or any direct lineal 
descendant or.ascendant of the decedent, or to 
any adopted child of decedent or to husband of 
daughter, or wife of son, $25,000; balance taxable 
1% to 6%. To brother or sister of decedent or 
lineal descendant of such, $10,000, then taxable 
from 3% to 10%. To uncle or aunt of decedent 
or descendant of such, $1,000, then taxable from 
4% to 15%. Any other person or organization, 
$500, then 5% to 20%. If to religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organizations in state, be- 
quest to be used within state, all is exempt. If 
to a governmental unit, national or state, it is 
the same as to husband or wife,»provided any 
bequest to the U. S. be spent in the State of 
Texas. Bequests to persons not related to the 
deceased are subject to the tax even if the be- 
quest is to be used in the state. 


Utah 

Tax of 3% of amount by which net estate ex- 
ceeds $10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, except 
where property not exceeding $40,000 goes to hus- 
band, wife and/or children when the exemption 
shall be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000: 
5% of amount by which net estate exceeds 
$25,000 and does not exceed $75,000 except where 
property not exceeding $40,000 goes to the hus- 
band, wife and/or children when exemption shall 
be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000, but 
on the excess of $40,000 the rate is 8% of the 
amount by which net estate exceeds $75,000 and 
does not exceed $125,000. 10% of amount by which 
net estate exceeds $125,000. 

: Vermont 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, child, father, 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son 
or husband of a daughter, child adopted during 
minority, child of a stepchild or of such adopted 
child, or other lineal descendant, $15,000 (prior to 
July 1, 1955, $10,000), then taxable to $25,000, 6%, 
hence up to 12%. All others 12% of the value in 
money of such legacy or distribution share. Ex- 
emptions are allowed for public, charitable, edu- 
cational and religious purposes. Property jointly 
owned by husband and wife nontaxable to sur- 


vivor. ; 
Virginia 
Exemptions: Father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, husband, wife, children by blood 


or by legal adoption, stepchildren, grandchildren 
and all other lineal ancestors and lineal descend- 
ants of the decedent, $5,000; theri taxable to $50,- 
000, 1%, and thence to 5% on excess over $1,000, - 
000. Brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces of the 
whole or half blood of decedent, $2,000; then tax- 
able from 2% to 10%. Grandnephews and grand- 
nieces of the decedent, and all persons other than 
those mentioned heretofore, $1,000; then taxable 
from 5% to 15%. 
Washington 


A community-property state, 
half of the estate, after debts and expenses 
are paid, is set over to the surviving spouse 
without tax. There is also a class exemption 
of $5,000 on the net value of an estate passing to 
any lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, husband, 
wife, stepchild or lineal descendant of a stepchild, 
adopted child or lineal descendant of an adopted 


and hence one- 
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child, adopted child of the lineal descendant, son- 


' in-law or daughter-in-law of the decedent, plus an 


additional exemption of $5,000 for surviving spouse 
and $5,000 for each living child born prior to death 
of decedent, stepchild or adopted child, plus an ad- 
ditional exemption of $5,000 for the living descend- 
ants of any deceased child, stepchild or adopted 
child, per stirpes. Total minimum exemption in 
any estate, $10,000. Rate of tax from 1% to 10%. 

Exemptions of $1,000 on estate eine to any 
brother or sister of decedent, with rate from 3% 
to 20%. All others without exemption, with rate 
from 10% to 25%. Estates passing to certain chari- 
table and ye pupae enene are exempt. 

es 


EY 

Exemptions: ‘Widow or widower, $15,000; a 
child, stepchild, father or mother, $5,000; a grand- 
child, $2,500. Exemptions are individual and no 
beneficiary may claim any benefit of the exemp- 
tion of another. 3 

The tax rates on amounts not exceeding $50,000 
to each beneficiary, wife, husband, child, step- 
child, descendants of child, father or mother 
of decedent, see to brother or sister, 4%; to per- 
sons more distantly related, 7%; and to persons 
of no blood relation, including stranger, institu- 
tions, corporate or otherwise, 10% of net market 
value of property transferred. The tax rates range 
from 3% to 30%, according to the degree of re- 
lationship- and the size of inheritance. Exemp- 
tions for usual charitable purposes. is 

Wisconsin 

Exemptions: Widow, $15,000; husband, $5,000; 
husband of daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal 
descendants or ancestors, $2,000; brothers and 
sisters and their descendants, $500; lesser amount 
to relatives down to $100 to strangers in blood. 

Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal descendants; 
to uncles, aunts or their descendants, 6%. To 
all others, 8%. If estate is above $25,000 the 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess. 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. Also an additional surtax equal to 
30% of the tax computed at the normal tax rates. 


Wyoming 
Exemptions: Husband, wife, child, parent, 
adopted child or adopted parent, brother or sister, 
$10,000; balance taxable at 2%. Grandparents, 
grandchild, half-brother or half-sister, $5,000; 
balance taxable at 4%. All other, excepting chari- 
table, etc., no exemption; tax 6%. Gifts for state. 


municipal, charitable, educational or religious 
purposes or to any institution for use in the 
reservation of wild fowls or game or proceeds of 
surance policies payable to named beneficiaries 
other than insured’s estate, entirely exempt. 


Alaska 

Exemptions: Husband or wife of decedent, each 
of the lineal issues and. children adopted more 
than 10 years eg ae $10,000. Lineal ancestors 
of the decedent, $3,000. Sister, brother of decedent 
or their lineal issue, $1,000. All others, $250. 
Primary rate, on first $15,000 in excess of exemp- 
tions: Wife or lineal issue, 1%; husband, lineal 
ancestor or adopted child, 113%; brother, sister 
or their lineal issue, 3%; others related by blood, 
4%; all others, including corporate 5%. On 
amounts $15,000 to ace ee wo times primary 
rate; to $50,000, 244 times; to $100,000, 3 times; 
over $100,000, 314 times primary rate. 


awaili 

Exemptions: $5,000 to a father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, grandchild, or any child adopted in 
conformity with the laws of the Territory, except 
non-residents of the U. S. Then $5,000 to $20,000, 
114%; to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 245%; to $250,- 
000, 3%; over $250,000. 315%. $500 to all others, 
except non-residents of the U. S. Then $500 to 
$5,000, 3%; to $20,000, 5%; to $50,000, 542%; to 
$100,000, 6%; over $100,000, 645%. For non-resi- 
dents of the United States, the rate for each 
person, in excess of $500, is 10%. 

Tax exempt are transfers for charitable or edu- 
cational purposes; life insurance proceeds payable 
to a beneficiary and not to the estate; property 
taxed within 5 years, except for appreciation. 

; Puerto Rico 

Exemptions: Husband or wife and children, 
grandchildren, parents, grandparents, brothers and 
sisters of deceased, $5,000 plus proportional share 
of life insurance bequested, not to exceed $10,000 
for all heirs taken together; children, $200 for 
each year under 21 years of age at time of death, 
plus $20,000 if mentally or physically disabled for 
life; other heirs, $1,000. In excess of exemption, 
taxable to $2,000, 5%, thence, by steps, to $100,- 
000, 30%, and on to all over $1,000,000, 70%. Not 
subject to tax: bequests to government units under 
the American fiag—and to religious, charitable 
and public welfare agencies not engaged in 
propaganda or lobbying. 

Virgin Islands 
Exemptions: Husband or wife, ascendants to dex 


scendants, children to parents, $200; all over. 


taxable at-2%; brothers and sisters and their 
issue, $100; all over taxable at 8%. No exemptions 
to more distant relatives or to strangers; entire 
inheritance taxable at 14%. 


How to Make a Will 


The head of every household and every person 
possessing property should make a will, in order 
to guard against confusion in the disposition of an 
estate, which might deprive those nearest of kin 
of future protection. 

It is advisable to consult an attorney when mak- 
ing a will, in order to conform _to revised laws. A 
will should be in writing, signed by the testator, or 
by some person in his presence and by his direc- 
tion, and attested by two, and in some _States 
three, witnesses.’ who must sign the will in the 
presence of the testator. . 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind and infants. In 
civil law a minor is an infant. In New York any- 
one 18 years old or over can will personal property, 
but realty cannot»be devised unless the person is 
21 or over. ' F 

A cedicil, or addition to the will, may be added 
at any time under circumstances similar to the 
making of a will. Wills should be revised pe- 
riodically to take advantage of new inheritance 
laws and changes in a family. A woman of prop- 
erty who marries must provide for her changed 
relationship: in her will. : 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive dur- 
ing her lifetime one-third of all the rents and 
revenues of her husband’s lands. Dower and 
courtesy rights were abolished in New York State 
and husband and wife have equal inheritance 
rights there. Not over oné-half of an estate can 
be given to charity if other heirs survive. 

Executor—An executor is named by the testator 
to supervise the distribution of the legacies. He 
may be exempted from filing a bond. The executor 
may be the surviving spouse, or an unrelated per- 
son, or a trust company. He may call on legal 
advice He files the will in the probate court. He 
may act for a year or longer. 

Before an executor can turn an estate over to 
the heirs he must pay all debts and obligations, 
including funeral expenses, Federal, state and lo- 
cal taxes, and payments due others by contract. 
Wages are generally considered debts, when 


proved. Costs of administration must be paid be- 
fore the estate is closed. The living expenses of 
the surviving family are a direct obligation and 
are authorized by the court. Claims must be sub- 
mitted within a year and most states have a time 
limit on obligations. 

An executor can be empowered in a will to sell 
or carry on a business and to exchange, consoli- 
date or sell assets of the estate. If there is no 
ready cash available to pay the taxes, he must de- 
termine what assets to liquidate to the best ad- 
vantage of the estate. Sometimes a testator makes 
a will in days of prosperity and bequeaths more 
than his estate holds when he dies. The executor, 
with the court, must then decide what proportion 
is to be paid. This is simplified if the testator has 
willed his possessions in terms of one-half, one- 
fourth or other fractions of his estate. 

Income tax returns for three years prior to death 
are audited. During the year of administration 
the estate pays income tax. 

Trustee—A will may provide for outright dis- 
tribution of an estate, or it may designate that a 
part be set aside as a trust fund and invested, 
with interest and parts of the capital paid to the 
beneficiaries at certain intervals. 

The same person may be both executor and trus-~ 
tee. This also holds when a bank or trust company 
is named as both. However, the usual procedure 
is to separate the two functions. A trustee may 
control the investment of funds for a specific num- 
ber of years, but-no testator may tie up his funds 
beyond the third generation. 

Insurance is part of an estate, but many states 
allow large exemption. Insurance may be placed 
in a trust fund that is to begin operation on death 
and be administered by an insurance company. 
The amounts paid to beneficiaries are independ- 
ent of the adjustment of the estate. 

Administrator—An administrator is appointed 
by the court when a person dies intestate, meaning 
that he leaves no will. An administrator must be 
bonded. 
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Social Security Administration 


SOCIAL SECURITY INSURANCE OF 1957 


Amended Laws Affecting Workers and Self-Employed Men and Women 


Old-age and survivors insurance is a Govern- 


‘ment system for insuring wage earners, farmers, 


farm help, self-employed persons, including cer- 
tain professional men, and their families, against 
earnings loss because of old age or death, or pro- 
longed disability, payments for the last category 
beginning July, 1957. 

Tt is administered under the Social Security Act 
of 1937 and amendments of 1950 and 1954, and 
was vastly extended by the amendments and laws 
passed by the 84th Congress, 2nd Session, in 1956. 

It consists of monthly payments, made under 
conditions described in this article, and raised by 
a@ levy on the first $4,500 earned, the levy being 
duplicated by the employer. Payments are made to 
imsured workers when they retire, and supple- 
mentary payments to their aged wives and depend- 
ent aged husbands, to younger wives, including 
divorced wives, with children of the worker in 
their care, and survivor payments to the widows 
or dependent widowers, young children, and some- 
times the aged parents of insured workers who die. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


Under the 1956 amendments the amount of 
social security tax was increased 14 of 1% for em- 
ployees and employers and %s of 1% for self- 
employed, beginning Jan. 1, 1957. The rate on the 
first $4,200 earned and the schedule of increases: 


Em- Em- Self-Em- 
ployer ployee ployed 
MUSES eau 5) 0 y,"=" 0 2% 3% 

BOOT—DO ae ee 4% 3%% 
1960-64 234% 4% 
T965-69)......5... 24 2 41% % 
Oy CS rr 334% 5% % 
1975 and after..... 444% 44% 6%% 


The employer reports every 3 mos. to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue the amount he has deducted 
from the employee’s wages and pays this and his 
own contribution. The self-employed person re- 
‘ports his contribution when he files his annual 
income tax report. These records are turned over 
to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
which administers the insurance program, 


RETIRING AT 65 


When a worker is 65 he is entitled to certain 
retirement privileges. 

A beneficiary (retired worker, dependent or 
survivor) under age 72 can be paid old-age and 
survivors insurance for each month of a year after 
the year in which he first becomes entitled to 
benefits, if his earnings during the year are not 
more than $1,200. If he earns more than $1,200 
while under 72 he may not get payments for every 
month, If he earns more than $2,080 and works 
all year, no payments will be made that year. 

No matter how much a worker earned in a 
year, benefit payments may be made for any month 
in which he neither worked for wages of more 
than $80 nor rendered substantial services in self- 
employment. If one of the dependents or survivors 
earned more than $1,200 a year, payments may not 
be made for some or all months under the same 
conditions, but this will not affect payments to 
the worker himself. 


FULL INSURANCE AT ‘%2 


A worker who reaches the age of 72 and is fully 
insured will receive the full amount of social 
security insurance in the month in which he 
or she reaches 72. If the worker is a married 
man, this amount will be augmented by payments 
made to his wite, depending on her age and choice. 
These payments are exempt from income tax. 
See table 1 for Retirement Insurance Payments. 


NEW INSURANCE FOR WOMEN 


Wider insurance coverage for women is provided 
in the 1956 amendment, signed by President Eisen- 
hower Aug. 1, 1956. 

A working woman may become entitled to pay- 
ments after age 62, instead of 65 as formerly, but 
the amount of the monthly benefit will be lower 
than that received at 65, and will remain so per- 
manently. 

Even if a woman elects payments at the reduced 
Tate, payments to her dependents (children, hus- 
band or dependent parents) will not be reduced, 


but will be based on the full insurance. 

The wife of a man entitled to old-age insurance 
may qualify for her payments at 62, but will re- 
ceive only 75% of what she gets if she waits until 
65. At 63 she gets 8312% of the total; at 64, 9175 %. 

A working woman needs at least 142 years of 
work, but not more than 10 years, to qua.ify for 
payments. 

If a woman who has chosen reduced benefits, 
loses her insured husband by death, she will re- 
ceive the death gratuity and widow’s full monthly 
benefits. For example: Mrs. Mary J. decides to 
claim benefits at the same time her husband claims 
his. He is 65; she is 62. Her husband’s monthly 
benefit is $88.50:-She will draw $33.30, her wife’s 
benefit reduced from $44.30 because of her age. 
After a year, Mary’s husband dies. Mary will then 
receive a full lump-sum death payment of $255 
and full monthly widow’s benefits of $66.40. 

The mother of a child over 18 and disabled since 
before 18 may get unreduced monthly payments 
regardless of her age. 

Women who apply for social security at a district 
office of the Administration should bring proofs. 
A widow should have her husband’s death cer- 
tificate, her marriage certificate and proof of her 
age. A dependent mother of a deceased worker 
should have the death certificate and proof of 
how extensively the worker contributed to her sup- 
port. A wife should give proof of age, marriage, 
and bring her husband to sign his own statement. 


AMOUNT OF MONTHLY BENEFIT 


f If 

Average lf ‘lf f i 

monthly  |claimed|Claimed|claimed|"a1a4 

earnings! at 62 at 63 at 64 Jor tater 
S405) 0s. os $24.00, | $26.00. | $28.00 | $30.00 
LOO Rain eras 44) 47.70 51.40 55.00 
pL Bh ee aeerre 54.80 59.40 64.00 68.50 
200 So gra.re ; 62.80 68.10 73.30 78.50 
QO werent ee 70.80 76.70 82.60 88.50 
BOOS iivigts 78.80 85.40 92.00 98.50 
61) PEN ee eee 86.80 94.10 | 101.30 | 108.50 


*After 1950, and after drop-out of up to 5 years 
of lowest (or no) earnings. 


ARMED FORCES ELIGIBLE 


On Jan. 1, 1957, all members of the uniformed 
services became eligible for social security pay- 
ments under the Servicemen’s and Veterans’, Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act. These include the Armed Forces, 
commissioned officers of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The 
tax is deducted from their pay on the same basis 
as that of civilians. This adds close to 3,000,000 
to the rolls. 

Service between Sept. 15, 1940, and Jan. 1, 1957, 
counts toward benefits if not counted toward cer- 
tain other Federal benefits. The law voids the 
$160 a month gratuitous wage credit, and also 
voids the benefits given reservists under the 
Federal Employees Compensation Act. 


SELF-EMPLOYED GROUPS 


A person who is self-employed and covered by 
social security, with net earnings of $400 or more 
in a year, as sole owner or partner, must report 
earnings in the Federal income tax return and 
pay a social security tax on net earnings up to 
$4,200, independently of his income tax. 

The self-employment tax for’ 1956 is 3% on the 
first $4,200 net earnings from self-employment— 
not investments. This tax will be increased to 334% 
in 1957-59, and will rise to 444% in 1960, to 474% 
in 1965, and to 558% in 1970; it will be 63g% in 
1975 and thereafter. This will help cover costs of 
disability insurance. See table, Social Security Taz. 

A self-employed person can get his number 
card at the district office of the Social Security 
Administration. Tax forms may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

A self-employed person reports only net returns 
from his business for social security purposes. He 
need not add income from real estate, savings, 
dividends, loans, pensions or insurance policies if 
these are not part of his business. 

Not all persons in the professions are covered 
by social security. In 1954 the law was extended 
to cover architects, professional engineers, ac- 
countants, funeral directors and farm operators. 


Social Security 


Public Law 880, approved Aug. 1, 1956, added 
self-employed lawyers, dentists, chiropractors, 
veterinarians, naturopaths, optometrists and osteo- 
paths; but excluded physicians and Christian 
Science practitioners. 

It also extended coverage to ministers outside 
the United States if serving a congregation pre- 
dominantly of United States citizens, even though 
the employer might not be a citizen. It also covered 
more United States citizens employed by a foreign 
subsidiary, when not less than'20% of the voting 
stock is owned by a domestic corporation. It added 
employes of nonprofit organizations. 


FARM OWNERS AND HANDS 


Self-employed farm operators are covered by 
social security for taxable years ending after 1954 
if their net earnings in a year are $400 or more. 
The 1956 amendments give owners or partners in 
a farm who keep books on an accrual basis these 
options: (1) If gross income from self-employment 
is not more than $1,800, the farmer may count 
as net earnings either actual net or %3 of gross 
farm income; (2) If gross is more than $1,800 
and net less than $1,200, he may use either actual 
net or $1,200; (3) If gross income is over $1,800 
and net $1,200 or more, he must use the actual 
amount of net earnings. 

Cash or crop shares received from a tenant or 
share farmer will count if the owner participated 
materially, in production or management. 


Share Farmers. If the operator uses land owned 
by someone else and divides crops or livestock with 
the landlord, then he is considered a self-employed 
farmer, for all taxable years ending after 1954. 


Labor Crews. If a farmer enters into a written 
agreement with a labor crew leader making him 
his tmployee, then the crew members also .are 
employees of the farmer. If there is no agreement 
then the crew members are employees of the 
crew leader who furnishes them. 


Farm Workers. Beginning with 1957 earnings 
from farm work~ count toward social security 
benefits (1) if the employer pays $150 or more in 
cash during that year; (2) if the employee works 
on 20 or more days for cash pay figured on a time 
basis; rather than a piece-rate basis. 

Foreign farm workers admitted to the United 
States on a temporary basis will not be covered 
by the law. 


DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Beginning July, 1957, a worker 50 years old or 
older may get insurance if he is so disabled that 
he can do no substantial work, has been disabled 
for 6 mos. and expects this to continue indefinitely. 
A worker partly or temporarily disabled is not 
eligible. 

A worker under 50 and fully disabled may have 
his social security earnings ‘‘frozen’’ to insure 
future benefits. This. means that the period in 
which the worker has low earnings or none need 
not be counted in figuring average earnings or 
amount of work needed for payments. Blindness 
alone does not constitute disability. 

In both instances the worker must have 5 years 
of work in the 10 years before the beginning of 
disability, and at least 142 years of this in the 3 
years immediately, preceding disability. 

If disability began before 18 years of age, 
child’s insurance benefits may be received after 
18 if either father or mother is receiving old- 
age payments or if one parent is deceased. The 
applicant must be unable to do substantial work, 
be unmarried, and dependent on parent or foster 
parent entitled to insurance, or have been depend- 
ent on a parent who died after 1939 and was en- 
titled to survivors insurance. 

Congress created a separate trust fund for the 
disability program, allocating to it the increased 
rates of the Social Security tax effective Jan. 1, 
1957—14 of 1% for employer and employee, 3g of 
1% for the self-employed. 


DEATH BENEFITS 


In addition to monthly benefits, a lump sum 
death payment equaling 3 times the worker’s 
primary insurance amount or $255, whichever is 
smaller, goes to the surviving spouse, provided 
the latter was living with the worker at the time 
of death. In the absence of such survivor, a lump 
sum equal to the amount of the burial expenses, but 
not to exceed three times the primary insurance 
amount or $255, whichever is smaller, is payable to 
whoever. paid the burial expenses. 
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CREDIT FOR EARNINGS 


The amount of old-age insurance payment is 
figured from the average earhings over a certain 
period. Nearly all persons coming on the rolls may 
drop from the computation of their average earn- 
ings up to 5 of the years in which their earnings 
were lowest or in which they had no earnings. 
Under the 1954 act those with less than 20 quarters 
of coverage could drop only 4 years of low earnings. 

Persons already on the rolls who acquired 6 quar- 
ters of coverage after June, 1953, or who meet other 
requirements'may have their benefits recomputed 
to give effect to this dropout of low years. The 
benefit under the 1954 act is 55% of the first $110 
of average monthly earnings plus 20% of the next 
$240. (Table 1.) 

The 1956 amendments provide that, for persons 
who become entitled in 1957 and who have at least 
6 quarters of coverage after 1955 and before the 
quarter that follows the quarter of death or en- 
titlement (whichever is first), a starting date of 
Dec. 31, 1955, and closing date of July 1, 1957, may 
be wen if a higher primary insurance amount will 
result. 


RESEARCH FOR FUTURE 

To learn more about the causes of dependency 
and to find the most effective means of dealing 
with dependency, a program of cooperative re- 
search or demonstration projects is established by 
the 1956 amendments. Federal grants to, contracts 
with, or jointly financed cooperative arrangements 
with states and public and nonprofit organizations 
are authorized for sharing the cost of research 
or demonstration projects such as those related 
to the prevention or reduction of dependency, the 
coordination of planning between private and pub- 
lic welfare agencies, or the improvement of the 
administration and effectiveness of programs under 
the Social Security Act and related programs. 


SECURITY . FINANCES 


About 66,000,000 had earnings taxable under old- 
age and survivors insurance during 1955. Total tax- 
able earnings approximated $159 billion. Average 
taxable earnings per worker were $2,400. 

About 70,100,000 were insured at the beginning 
of 1956. About 32,000,000 had acquired sufficient 
quarters of coverage to remain permanently in- 
sured without further covered employment. 

In fiscal 1955-56 about $3.5 billion was paid out 
for monthly benefits and $115,000,000 in lump sutas 
on behalf of deceased workers. See Table 2 for 
numbers and types of beneficiaries. 

Each year an amount equal to the contributions 
collected is appropriated to the old-age and sur- 
vivors trust fund, from which benefits and ad- 
ministrative expenses are paid. On June 30, 1956, 
the trust fund had assets of $22,593,064,000. See 
Table 3. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The 1956 amendments revised the Federal for- 
mula for sharing in state assistance payments to 
needy persons whe are aged, blind, or disabled and 
to dependent children. Formerly the Federal share 
in payments to the aged, blind, or disabled was 
four-fifths of the first $25 of the average monthly 
payment per recipient plus one-half the remainder, 
up to a maximum of $55 a month on any individual 
payment. For needy children, it was four-fifths for 
the first child and the needy relative with whom 
the child lives, and $21 for each additional child, 

Under the new law, the maximums on payments 
to aged, blind, or disabled persons are increased to 
$60, and the Federal share is raised to four-fifths 
of $30 plus one-half the balance up to the maxi- 
mum. For aid to dependent children, the maxi- 
mums are increased to $32 each for the first child 
and the relative with whom the child lives, and 
to $23 for each additional child; the Federal share 
js set at 14/17 of $17 plus one-half the balance up 
to the maximum, These amendments became effec- 
tive Oct. 1, 1956, and are to expire June 30, 1959. 

Federal matching in assistance expenditures, in- 
cluding medical care, has been limited by the 
individual maximums on monthly payments that 
could be made with Federal participation. The 
1956 amendments provide for dollar-for-dollar Fed- 
eral sharing in payments to suppliers of medical 
care (including expenditures for insurance pre- 
miums for medical care), over and above Federal 
matching in money payments to recipients. In aid 
for aged, blind, or disabled persons, the Federal 
Government will participate up to a maximum 
amount determined by multiplying $6 a mo. by 
the number of recipients: In aid for dependent 
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TABLE 1—RETIREMENT, DISABILITY AND SURVIVOR INSURANCE PAYMENTS 
Old-age and survivors insurance: Illustrative payments under the Social Security Act as amended 


eS. ee a 


in August 1956 


Retirement and disability payments (monthly benefits) 


Average 
1 ing at age 65 or later, or 
eee 3 iieabilit benefit starting 
after 1950* at age 50—man or woman 


a 
tart-|Retirement benefit for;|Retirement benefit for couple 
Ee ee ree os woman worker, start-|—man 


65 or over, wife’s bene- 
fit starting at age— 


ing at age— 


Survivor payments 
Monthly benefits 


i i Widow and Widow and . Lump-sum 
pore Seiden ot mite child two children death payment 
Q $45.00 $50.20 
Lk aaa sH130 33°8 52.60 e 


*After dropping out as many as 5 years of lowest earnings or of no earnings. 


TABLE 2 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY BENEFITS. 
JUNE 30, 1956 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur-| 
ance, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Benefits in current 
payments status 


{ 


fici ; —— 
Beneficiaries a eS 
POEM ics srrn ewe ca ens 8,374,453 |$439,424,000) 
Retired workers..... Becca 4,731,942) 296,976,000 
i r husbands of retire 
S arKac : tare ig ilthe he. act 1,255,018] 41,968,000 
STIRRED rs cisions ois fa, eat e a oarene 1,316,728] 48,662,000 
Moca el Goes Stakes) Sordea| TA Era Be 
Mothers with young ¢ ren 1 F , 
parents: * Be a 4 i Rides Wie 25,705 1,293,000 


children, the maximum is determined by multiply- 
ing $3 a mo. by the number of children getting 
assistance and $6 a mo. by the number of rela- 
tives who are recipients. These amendments are 
effective July 1, 1957. 

The amendments authorize, for a 5-year period 
beginning July 1, 1957, an annual Federal appro- 
priation for training grants to the states to in- 
crease the number of trained public welfare per- 
sonnel available for public assistance programs. 
The Federal share in state expenditures for this 
purpose is to be 80%. For the fiscal year ending 
June, 1958, $5,000,000 was authorized. 

For all 4 Federal-state programs the statements 
of purpose make it explicit that, in addition. to 
helping. the states aid needy persons financially, 
they also will promote services to help them toward 
independent living. The amended statement says 
one of the goals is to help maintain and strengthen 
family life and keep children in their own homes, 
In the program for the aged, the services are to 
be directed toward the achievement of self-care, 
and for the blind and the disabled are to be di- 
rected toward helping individuals achieve self- 
support or self-care. 

Effective July 1, 1957, coverage under the aid to 
dependent children program is broadened slightly 
by the provision that lists additional relatives with 
whom the needy child may live and by deleting the 
requirement that child recipients aged 16 and 17 
must regularly attend school, 

The Federal financial share in public assistance 
expenditures for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands is lower than for the states and other juris- 
dictions under the Social Security Act, and there 
is in addition a limitation on the total annual 
amount of Federal funds these two jurisdictions 
may receive. A 1956 amendment raised this dol- 
lar limitation by 25%; another amendment ex- 
tended to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands the 
provision that permits Federal sharing in pay- 
ments uncer aid to dependent children for the 
needy relative adult with whom the dependent 


child lives. Both these amendments are effective for 
the fiscal year ending June, 1957, and thereafter. 


PAYMENTS TO NEEDY 


In June 1956, 2,523,700 persons were receiving 
old-age assistance, 2,250,200 were getting aid to 
dependent children, 105,800 persons were receiving 
aid to the blind, and 258,300 persons were getting 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled under 
the Social Security Act. Table 4. Data in the table 
and in the text include payments to suppliers of 
medical care to recipients as well as recipients in 
whose behalf such payments were made. 

Nationwide average payments in June, 1956, were 
$54.29 per recipient of old-age assistance, $89.27 
per family receiving aid to dependent children, 
$60.42 per recipient of aid to the blind, and $56.72 
per recipient of aid to the permanently and totaily 
disabled. 

State and local general assistance programs were 
helping 290,000 cases (640,000 persons) in June, 
1956. For the country as a whole the average pey- 
ment per general assistance case was $51.94. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH-AND 
CHILD WELFARE 


For Maternal and Child Health Services, Fed- 
eral payments totaling $11,921,455 were made to 
state health agencies during the fiscal year 
ended June 1956 to aid the states in extending and 
improving these services. Each state’s share in the 
Federal funds authorized is affected by the number 
of live births in the state in relation to the total 
number of live births in the country, by the state’s 
need for help in providing services, and by its rural 
child population. Half of the amount must be 
matched by the states. Part of the remaining half 
is used for special projects and to meet emergen- 
cies. Most of the services provided by state and lo- 
cal health devartments for mothers and children 
are preventive health services, designed to help 
well mothers and children keep well. In limited 
ways, almost all the states also provide treatment 
for some expectant mothers and sick children. 
Typical preventive services offered by state and 
local health agencies in 1955 were prenatal clinics, 
public health nursing services, well-child clinics, 
immunization, and examinations of children of 
school age by physicians and dentists. 

For Services for Crippled Children, states shared 
in the $14,803,364 in Federal payments made in the 
fiscal year 1955-56 for this purpose according to 
the number of children in the state under age 21. 
The division of funds also reflects the financial 
need of each state for assistance in carrying out 
its program and the relative number of rural 
children in its population. States must match hal? 
of the total amount. A portion of the unmatched 
half is reserved for special projects. 

For child welfare services, grants are made by 
the Children’s Bureatt to state public welfare 
agencies to help in establishing, extending, and 
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TABLE 3—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
from Monthly Statement of the U. S, Treasury 


=— [In thousands] 


Receipts Expenditures a 
Period Net contri- _ 
fiscal year bution in- _ Interest Benefit Adminis- steed 
come and received? pay- trative ex- iS 
transfers! ments penses® period 
$265,000 $2,262 ) 
00, 5,412 Mere 
390,000 26,951 1,180,302 
550,000 489 1,744,698 
688,141 55,958 2.397,615 
895,619 71,00 3,227,194 
1,130,495 87,403 4,268,296 
1,292,122 103,177 5,446,391 
1,309,919 123,854 6,613,381 
1,238,211 147,766 7,641,428 
1,459,867 163,466 8,798,390 
1,616,862 190,562 10,046,681 
,693,5' 230,194 11,309,949 
2,109,992 56,77 12,892,612 
3,124,098 287,392 14,735,567 
8,597,982 333,514 16,600,036 
4,096,602 386,640 18,366,356 
care | dt | ate | ees | ee 
3955-56. 2.2 oe os susie 6,442,326 4,88! 5,360,813 124,339 22,593,064 
Cumulative, Jan. 
1937-June 1956. ...1 $42,077,921 $3,917,798 $22,452,811 $949,844 $22,593,064 


1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations equal taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act; 
beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet administrative and other 
costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary agreements for 
coverage of State and local employees. Beginning 1952, net of deductions for employee refunds of 
contributions on-more than $3,600 a year. 


2 Includes interest on amounts held in the railroad retirement account to the credit of the Trust Fund. 
8 Figures of 1943-44 and 1944-45 include adjustment for earlier years. 
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strengthening public welfare services for the pro- 
tection and care of homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children, and children in danger of be- 
coming delinquent. Each state’s share of the 
$6,895,090 in Federal payments made for child wel- 
fare services in fiscal year 1955-56 is, in general, 
related to the proportion its rural population under 
the age of 18 is of the total rural population in 
the United States. 

The Federal funds for this program, as well as 
for the other two Social Security Act programs for 
which the Children’s Bureau has responsibility, 
are appropriated annually by Congress within the 
amount authorized in the Act. For the child welfare 
program, the authorized amount in recent years 
creased it, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and subsequent years, to $12,000,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Unlike old-age,and survivors insurance, which 
is administered entirely by the. Federal Govern- 
ment, unemployment insurance and the employ- 
ment service constitute a State-Federal program. 
It is designed to protect wage earners and their 
families from wage loss through involuntary un- 
employment by referring unemployed workers to 
suitable jobs and, if no such jobs are available, 
by paying, for a period, weekly benefits related 
to their prior wages. 

The Federal Unemployment Tax Act levies a tax 
upon employers in commerce and industry through- 
out the country and allows them credit (up to 90% 
of this tax) for the contributions they pay to 
their state unemployment funds and_ for the 
amounts they would have paid to such funds in 
the absence of experience-rating deductions al- 
lowed under the laws of all States. Unemploy- 
ment benefits are financed by these contributers 
from employers subject to a State unemployment 
insurance law (except in Alaska, Alabama, and 
New Jersey where employees also contribute). 

The Federal Unemployment Tax. Act is limited 
to employers, who within a year had 4 or more 
workers in each of 20 weeks (before Jan. 1, 1956, 
8 ot more workers). Almost half of the state 


laws cover firms with fewer than 4 workers. Rail- 
road workers are covered under a separate system 
administered by the Federal Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

An estimated 50,000,000 different workers earned 
some wage credits toward unemployment benefits 
under state laws in calendar year 1955 and about 
40,000,000 had enough credits to be insured. 

Each state (and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii) has its own unemployment 
insurance law and operates its own program. The 
Federal Government grants to the states the cost 
of administering the program,. As a condition of 
such grants, the Social Security Act requires 
prompt payment of benefits when due to un- 
employed workers under a state law, and sate- 
guards workers’ rights to benefits if they do not 
take jobs that fail to meet certain labor standards. 

In accordance with Federal and state laws, 
benefits are paid through public employment 
offices, at which unemployed workers must first 
register for work and to which they must continue 
to report regularly for a possible job during the 
time that they are-drawing weekly benefit pay- 
ments. The U. S. Employment Service, a part of 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the De- 
partment of Labor, administers the Federal aspects 
of the employment service program. Another part 
of this Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance 
Service, carries the Federal responsibility for re- 
viewing the state laws and their administration 
to determine whether the states qualify for grants 
for unemployment insurance administration. 

Under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, unemployment compensa- 
tion is provided by the Federal Government to 
veterans who have served in the Armed Forces 
after June 26, 1950. Such payments are made by 
the state employment security agencies (and by 
the Employment Service in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands) in accordance with agreements 
with the Secretary of Labor. Benefits are at the 
rate of $26 per week of total unemployment up to 
$676. Aside from the amount and duration of 
benefits, the provisions of the state laws apply. 
If a veteran can qualify under any state law 
or the railroad unemployment insurance act for 
benefits of less than $26 per week, he may re- 
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eases receiving only such payments. 


ayments made directly to suppliers of medical care in behalf of assistance recipients and 


*Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in families in which the 
requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 
8Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


ceive a supplementary veteran’s benefit up _ to 
$26. If he qualifies for $26 or more under another 
law, he cannot draw unemployment compensation 
for veterans until he has exhausted his other 
unemployment benefits. 

Under this act, benefit payments during fiscal 
year 1955-56 amounted to $70,096,000, compensat- 
ing for 3,014,000 weeks of unemployment. The 
payments for 369,000 of these weeks supplemented 
benefits received’ under the state or railroad 
programs. As of June 30, 1956, there were an 
estimated 4,682,000 veterans with service after 
June 26, 1950. Approximately 856,000 of these 
veterans had received one of more benefit pay- 
ments during the period from Oct. 15, 1952 (when 
benefits first became payable under this act) to 
June 30, 1956. 

Under title XV of the Social Security Act (which 
was enacted in 1954), unemployment insurance 
protection is provided to 2,400,000 Federal civilian 
employees. For weeks of unemployment after Jan. 
1, 1955, Federal employees are paid benefits in 
the same amounts and subject to the same con- 
ditions as if their Federal employment and wages 
had been subject to a state law. Benefits are 
paid by the state employment security agencies 
under agreements with the Secretary of Labor. 
The states are reimbursed for the Federal bene- 
fits from a special fund appropriated to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 


In fiscal year 1955-56, the states received $230,- 
300,000 in Federal grants for administration of 
the employment service, state unemployment in- 
surance, and veterans’ unemployment compensa- 
tion programs. For benefit purposes they col- 
lected $1,329,000 in contributions under the state 
laws (which they deposited to their accounts in 
the Federal Treasury) and received interest on 
their accounts totaling $187,000,000. On June 30, 
1956, the balance in the trust fund amounted to 
$8,216,000,000, compared with $7,983,000,000 on 
June 30, 1955. (See Table 5 for data by states.) 

Four states—California, New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island— paid about $215,000,000 in 
benefits to workers whose unemployment was due 
to non-occupational illness or injury, under a 
separate temporary disability law, during calendar 
year 1955. 

During the fiscal year of 1955-56, over 75,000 
former Federal employees were paid $30,000,060 
for 1,157,000 weeks of unemployment. 

During the fiscal year 1955-56, 8,083,000 new job 
applications were filed with local employment 
offices of the state employment services. The em- 
ployment offices made 15,422,000 placements in 
jobs, of which 6,174,000 were in nonfarm activities. 
Some 4,458,000 unemployed persons received bene- 
fits under the 51 state unemployment insurance 
systems and under the Unemployment Compensa- 
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TABLE 5—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: STATE ACCOUNTS IN THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
TRUST FUND! AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION? BY STATE, 

FISCAL YEAR 1955-56 


Source: Except for Federal nts, all = 
meee oe eee eed eg ge a sas ling Neat ea data furnished by the Treasury Depart: 


Balance With Balan teeth. : 
- alance, | allo ons 
beginning | Deposits Interest drawals end of |for samiine 
of year year istration? 
Sco asin es $7,982.797 | $1,333,147 $186,907 | $1,286,964 | $8,215,887 230,37! 
AS EE Ro ere 71,939 16,192 1,749 10,500 79,380 _ ae7 
Fi 5; BOERS Fee 921 7,443 4 6,875 494 892 
St oe eae eo 6,385 1,131 3,935 1,063 ,260 
Se ng AT PIE 373 1,017 6,275 44,273 2,199 
SS edo. 154,024 19,879 94,5 ,709 24,00! 
See ees aie oes ,109 612 2,850 71,140 1,899 
ee ee oe 25,034 5,319 20,750 236,992 3,539 
air cnats: «he aera 588 371 1,84: 6,62: 
ah Baresi es 3,382 1,260 s74 55,433 1910 
SR RES Gee oe ea 10,289 1,937 11,290 86,703 4,184 
A er a oa 19,895 3,204 Pe} 143,637 3,357 
Seapets o dcbisrate ae ke f 2,925 21; 
Pig ah iie Re A Ree ante 4,50 822 4,050 35,772 H 
a, Sone ie ares 69,184 10,102 60,475 453,775 10,214 
ob Gr SLO oe 32,07! 28,150 aay ; 
Peg i res ¥ 2,465 6,80 107,111 1,897 
ae etaais 9,989 1,796 10,025 78,756 1,820 
21,875 2,753 21,900 121,055 2,719 
- 16,031 2,907 oe 130, es 
Maryland.:.. 16,125 2,508 13,175 111,908 3,682 
Massachusetts n 70,320 6,395 43,150 293,508 16) 
Michigan... acre 61,457 8, 108,275 327; 11,462 
Minnesota.....-..+-.++-- 16,765 2,668 19,885 114,853 3,277 
Mississippi =. s.6 ees eyes 35,997 5,640 834 6,745 35,726 2,330 
Missouri. 6.5.2.5 eee 22,010 4,748 20,600 209,229 4,014 
Montana. .........-..57- 3,84 5 3,830 43,91 1,180 
Nebraska... 0... v ee ee 3,325 892 4,975 38, | 
Nevada... . 2 eee ner eee 4,375 423 4,125 18,242 
New Hampshire.........- ,01 49) 5,42 21,820 1,087 
—“New Jersey ...-+.+see-2++ 79,739 10,439 94,960 449,588 10,089 
New Mexico.....6-50+e0> 16) 35,9! 1,326 
New York... ...ceeeeeees 205,308 28,762 214,120 1,253,465 32,466 
North Carolina......-..+ Al F 22,800 61 7319 
North Dakota. .....++++- y 2,670 i 776 
ORIG ese mae eS oe ,061 14,032 52,675 614,629 9,904 
ORIGHOMA,...6 obec coe erne 7,925 ,D85 f 2,670 
ONEPOD wi icee > eeietahe ee nese 13,273 1,225 7,700 49,749 2,945 
Pennsylvania.......+6e++ 157,140 7,745 155,600 346,629 18,293 
Rhode Island........+-+.. 16,721 2,730 6,3: a 
South Carolina.......+..- 67,897 10,340 1,617 8,715 71,139 2,626 
South Dakota...... aheioees »103 296 1,514 12,653 586 
23,860 2,128 26,180 91,687 3,393 


in which are held all moneys de- 
yment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 
ts inelude those not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; interest 


tion of unemployment compensation, employment service and veterans 
tion certified to State agencies during fiscal year. 

300,000 for postage and $50,000 due Railroad Retirement Board and 
for expenses of administering UCV program. 

$39,000 allocated to Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands respectively. 


tion for ates toe ar tetra aiaee pay- THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
ments totaled $2.213,000,000, representing com- The Social Security Administration, part of the 
pensation for 52,000,000 weeks of unemployment. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Phe average payment for total unemploymen Llres carries the major Federal responsibility for the 
Pika € ea average beneficiary Srey te. and social security programs _cpexatnm, under the 
or 11. , ; 5 e 
duration of benefits averaged $25.05 and 13.6 weeks, Social Security Act. Under the supervision 82 

respectively, in the preceding fiscal year. (Se€ bureaus of the Administration function in the pro- 


Table 6 for data by states.) gram areas as follows: 
The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS administers the completely Federal program of 


In addition to. the program bureaus with re- 
and self-employed persons who have retired, to 

sponsibilities under the Social Ae os certain of their dependents, and to the surviving 
oar eat Pace Erpanized sadder ace Pie Seas d. insured wage "COrEeas ang 
is responsible - : 
the Federal Credit Union Act. These credit unions The Bureau of Public Assistance carries respon- 
are chartering and supervising voluntary co- sibility for grants-in-aid jo states ee eae 
Gaetan age ee hed iH needy blind, needy children deprived of parental 
foans for provident ‘and productive purposes. Mem-~- support, an poe ee totally disabled per- 
pership is limited to. groups of persons having 4@ one Culldren's Bureau is charged with respon- 
common bond of association, cecupations  imions sibility for ene = states: ue stale programe of 

. Groups W: arge 1 8 maternal and c¢ ea. and c welfare 
ne a aon: employees of Federal, State, and pave inext 
public utilities. On June 30, 1956, about 8,108 The Bureau of Employment Security, responsible 
chartered Federal credit unions were in operation for approving Federal grants to states for their 
with a total membership of 4,302,000. unemployment insurance programs and employ- 
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New Jersey... 
New Mexico.. 


Oklahoma.... 
Oregon,...... 
Pennsylvania... 
Puerto Rico... 
Rhode Island... 
S. Carolina... . 


Virginia 
Virgin Islands, 
Washington... 
West Virginia, 
Wisconsin... . 
Wyoming..... 


1,000) 
{ O70 
167 

14 


(4,000) _ | Gnillions) | (1,000 
12,732] $26.33 $8,244 1,89 

baae rete 19.09 79 19 
52 51 11 
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1Claimants whose base-period earnings or employment in employment covered by unemployment 
insurance programs were determined to be sufficient to make them eligible for unemployment insurance 


benefits as provided in the various State laws. 
2*Based on number of first payments. 


‘Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced their 
final week of compensable unemployment towards the end of the previous fiscal year, but received their 
final payment in the current fiscal year. Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of 
compensable unemployment towards the end of the current fiscal year did not receive their final 
payment in this fiscal year and hence are not shown. A final week of compensable unemployment in a 
benefit year results in the exhaustion of benefit rights for the benefit year. Claimants who exhaust 


their benefit rights in one 
4Excludes intrastate trar 


benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 
‘ional claims to reflect more nearly instances of new unemployment. 


5Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
*Sum of balance in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust fund 


accounts maintained in the U. S. Treasury 


TAlaska’s balance represents funds remaining after borrowing $3,000,000 from Federal account 


in unemployment Insurance Trust Fund. 
SLess than 500. 


Data are on a “per employer’’ basis and therefore are not strictly comparable. 
a 


ment services, was part of the Social Security 
Administration until August 20, 1949, when it was 
transierred to the Department of Labor, (For con- 
tinuity in reporting on operations under the Social 
Security Act, data on unemployment insurance and 
employment services in 1955: are included in the 
sections below.) 

The Bureau of Fedéral Credit Unions is respon- 
eee for operations under the Federal Credit Union 
Act. 

To bring day-by-day administration of the pro- 
grams close to the people they serve, the Social 


Security Administration has representatives at- 
tached to each of the 9 regional offices of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
addition 534 district offices and 6 area offices, 
established throughout continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands by the Bureau of Old-Age and, Survivors 
Insurance, handle most of the work of receiving 
claims under that program and determining 
whether the claimant is eligible for benefits, and 
the amount of the benefits. 
The Commissioner is Charles I. Schottland. 
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Patents and How to Apply for Them 


A patent for an invention is granted by the 
United States Patent Office to the inventor of any 
new and useful process, machine, manufacture, or 
composition. of matter, or any new and useful im- 
provements in these categories. The grant to the 
patentee is of ‘‘the right to exclude others from 
making, using or selling the invention throughout 
the United States’’ for the term of 17 years. 

A patent is also granted for certain distinct and 
new varieties of plants. Patents for new, original 
and ornamental designs for articles of manufac- 
ture may be obtained for 314, 7 and 14 years, as 
requested by the inventor. 

Except in special circumstances, an application 
must be made by the inventor; if two are associated 
in the invention both must apply; if the inventor 
is mentally ill or dead, application may be made 
by the guardian or administrator of the estate. The 
specification must include a written description of 
the invention and of the manner and process of 
making and using it, and is required to be in such 
full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in the art to which the inven- 
tion pertains, or with which it is most nearly con- 
nected, to make and use the same. The claims are 
brief descriptions of the subject matter of the in- 
vention reciting all essential features necessary to 
distinguish the invention from what is old. A 
drawing is required by the sfatute in all cases 
which admit of drawings. The filing fee is $30, 
with $1 additional for each claim in -excess of 20. 
Fees for design patents vary depending upon the 
term elected by the applicant, $10 for 312 years. 
$15 for 7 years, and $30 for 14 years. The inventor 
must also subscribe to an oath that his allegations 
are true. 

The Patent Office examines the application to 
determine whether the invention is new and use- 
ful and whether the application otherwise com- 
plies with the law. If the application is allowed, 
a notice is sent the applicant and the final fee of 
$30, plus $1 for each claim in excess of 20 is payable 
before the patent may issue. There is no final fee 


for design patents. The patent is in force on the 
date it is granted. The terms ‘‘patent applied for’’ 
and ‘“‘patent pending” have no legal significance 
and merely serve notice that a patent is being 
sought. 

If the Patent Office rejects an application, the 
applicant may ask for reconsideration, giv: 
Treason; if rejected again he may appeal to the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office, and if 
rejected there may go to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals or file a civil action in the 
U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia. 

A patent will not be granted for a mere idea or 
suggestion, or a machine that will not operate, 
or an invention that lacks utility, or printed:mat- 
ter, or methods of doing business, or medicines 
that are merely mixtures of known ingredients, 
like physicians’ prescriptions. So-called patent 
medicines are not protected by patents. So-called 
perpetual motion machines cannot be patented. 

A patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 
been described in a printed publication or has 
been in public use or on sale before the date the 
invention was made or more than one year prior 
to the filing of the application. When two or more 
applications for patenting identical inventions are 
received, or when the applicant claims the inven- 
tion for which a patent has been issued, the Patent 
Office begins ‘‘interference proceedings’’ to deter- 
mine prior rights. The decision of the Patent 
Office may be reviewed by the courts. 

Under certain conditions a license must be’ ob- 
tained before an application for a patent can be 
filed in a foreign country. The Commissioner of 
Patents may order an invention kept secret if 
publication would hurt the national safety or 
defense. Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws 
(25¢e), the Rules of Practice of the U. S. Patent 
Office in Patent Cases (50c), can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and the 
General Information Concerning Patents can be 
obtained from the Patent Office, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Trade Marks: How to Obtain and Protect Them 


A trade mark, as defined by Act of Congress, 
‘Gncludes any word, name, symbol, or device, or 
any combination thereof, adopted and used by a 
manufacturer or merchant to identify his goods 
and distinguish them from those manufactured or 
sold by other's.’’ Rights in trade marks are ac- 
quired only by use, which must continue if those 
rights are to be preserved. In order to be eligible 
for registration a mark must be in use in commerce 
which may be lawfully regulated by Congress. 

Trade marks are registered on the Principal 
Register and the Supplemental Register of the 
U. S. Patent Office. ‘‘Coined, arbitrary, fanciful or 
suggestive marks, usually called technical marks, if 
otherwise qualified,’ may be registered on the 
Principal Register. A trade mark that is merely 
descriptive of goods, or their regional origin, or is 
primarily a surname, is placed on the Supple- 
mental Register. The U. S. Patent Office says: 
“For the purpose of registration on the Supple- 
mental Register, a mark may consist of any trade 
mark, symbol, label, package, configuration of 
goods, name, word, slogan, phrase, surname, ge0- 
graphical name, numeral or device.”’ 

A trade mark Cannot be registered if it com- 
prises immoral, deceptive or scandalous matter, or 
matter that may disparage or falsely suggest a 
connection with persons living or dead, institu- 
tions, beliefs, or national symbols. It cannot use 
the flag or coat of arms or other insignia of the 
United States, any state, municipality or foreign 
nation. It cannot use a portrait, signature or name 
of a living individual without his consent, or those 
of a deceased President of the United States with- 
out consent of his widow. 

An application for registration must be filed in 
the name of the owner of the mark, who may sub- 
mit his case or be represented by an attorney au- 
thorized to practice in trade mark matters. A com- 
plete application comprises a written application, 
a drawing of the mark, five specimens or facsimi- 
les and the required filing fee. 


Memorial to Casey Jones, 


A memorial to John Luther Jones, Casey Jones 
of the folk ballad, was dedicated in Jackson, Tenn., 
his ‘home town, Apr. 30, 1956. Casey Jones won his 
nickname because he lived in Cayce, Ky., as a boy. 
His train, the Cannonball of the Illinois Central, 
was wrecked near Vaughn, Miss., Apr. 29, 1900. An 
engine wiper, Wallace Saunders, is supposed to 


The Patent Office publishes a pamphlet, General 
Information Concerning Trade Marks, which de- 
scribes the way applications and drawings are to 
be prepared and gives sample forms for applica- 
tions. The Patent Office, upon request, will supply 
forms for the registration of a trade mark in the 
name of (1) an individual; (2) a firm, and (3) a 
corporation. If facilities permit, the Office will 
make drawings from the applicant’s direction and 
at his expense. If the application is allowed, the 
trade mark will be published in the Official Gazette 
so that anyone who considers that he will be 
damaged by the new mark may file his opposition 
in 30 days. 

The Trade Mark Act of 1946 also provides for the 
registration of service marks, certification marks 
and collective marks. A service mark is a title, 
symbol or name used in sale or advertising of 
services to identify them. A certification mark is 
used by others besides the owner to certify origin 
or quality, such as work by a union. A collective 
mark is used by members of a cooperative, an 
association or other group and indicates member- 
ship in a union or other organization. 

A trade mark is registered for 20 years and may 
pe renewed for periods of 20 years if still in use in 
commerce regulated by Congress, unless previously 
cancelled or surrendered. The fee for the original 
application is $25, and for the renewal is $25, with 
lesser fees for corrections, amendments, abstracts 
of title and other services. 

The pamphlet, General Information Concerning 
Trade Marks, is a general guide. A book, Rules of 
Practice in Trade Mark Cases, also is published, as 
well as the Official Gazette, which describes new 
patents. The first pamphlet is available at the 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. For the 
others inquiries may be addressed to the Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A digest of registered trade marks may 
be inspected at the Patent Office. 


Engineer, Dedicated 

have started the ballad in crude form. It was re- 
vised by two vaudeville actors, T. Lawrence Sei- 
bert and Eddie Newton, at the request of Bert and 
Frank Leighton, who also used it in vaudeville. 
Sim Webb, Jones’ fireman who jumped in time, 
and Mrs. Jones, were still alive at the time of the 
dedication. 
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Source: Copyright Office. Library of Congréss 


An author or proprietor may obtain statutory 
copyright protection by complying with the pro- 
visions of Title 17 of the United States Code. Ap- 
plications for registration of claims to copyright 
are filed with the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. These applica- 
tion forms as well as information circulars cover- 
ing various subjects are furnished free upon re- 
quest to the Register of Copyrights. The Register 
has power to register only those works which 
comply with the law. 

The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘“‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs’’: 

(a) Books, including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (€) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(bh) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion-picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 

Works reproduced in copies for sale or public dis- 
tribution. 1. The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ‘‘Copyright’’ or the abbreviation 
“Copr.,’’ accompanied by the name of the copy- 
right proprietor, and if the work be a printed lit- 
erary, musical, or dramatic work, the notice shall 
include also the year in which the copyright was 
secured by publication. For example: ‘‘Copyright 
19— by John Doe.”’ In the case, however, of copies 
of works specified above—(f) to (k)—the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 fee. 

Books by American authors, alien authors, or 
proprietors domiciled within the United States at 
the time of first publication of the works. The 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer authorized 
to administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and ap- 
plication forms will be supplied on request. 

Works published outside of the United States. 
Foreign authors have an alternative to the 
requirements of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
application and a catalog card, but no fee. 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
A book or periodical in the English language must 
be registered within six months from first publica- 
tion abroad if an ad interim copyright, which 
lasts for five years, is sought. A foreign author 
who obtains an ad interim registration is per- 
mitted the importation into the United States of 
1500 copies, in one or more shipments, of a book 
or periodical of foreign origin in the English 
language during the 5 years after first publication 
abroad. Books or periodicals so imported must 
bear a U. S. copyright notice. 

_Works not reproduced in copies for sale. Copy- 
right .may also be had of certain classes of 
works of which copies are not reproduced for sale, 
by filing in the Copyright Office an application for 
registration, with the statutory fee of $4, sending 
therewith: (1) In the case of lectures or other oral 


addresses or of dramatic or musical ae ge 
one complete copy of the work: (2) In the case 
photographs, one photographic print. (3) In the 
case of works of art (paintings, drawings, sculp- 
tures), or of drawings or plastic works of a scien- 
tific or technical character, one photograph or 
other identifying reproduction of the work: (4) In 
the case of motion-picture photoplays, a title and 
description, with one print taken from each scene 
or act. (5) In the case of motion pictures other 
than photoplays, a title and description, with not 
less than two prints taken from different sections 
of a complete motion picture. 


Fees 

For the registration of a claim to copyright in 
any work, except a_print or label used for articles 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a claim 
to copyright in a print or label used for articles of 
peg a, $6; which fees shall include a cer- 
tificate of registration. 

For recording the renewal of copyright and 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 

For every additional certificate of registration, $1. 

For certifying a copy of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for all other cer- 
tifications, $2. 

For recording every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceeding 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or less, 50 
cents; for each title over one in the paper re- 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notice 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each 
additional title. — 

For any requested search of Copyright Office rec- 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered in 
connection therewith, $3 for each hour of time 


consumed! Copyright Notices 

The notice of copyright shall be applied in 
the case of a book or other printed publication, 
upon its title page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing, or if a periodical, either upon the title 
page, or upon the first page of text of each 
separate number or under the title heading, or if 
a musical work either upon its title page or the 
first page of music. : 


Terms of Copyright 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or, if he is not living, certain specified 
representatives, in the order named may secure 
a renewal for a further term of 28 years. In case 
of composite works, posthumous work or works 
made for hire, the proprietor may secure the 
renewal, 

Universal Copyright Protection 

The United States became a party to the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention when President Eisen- 
hower on Aug. 31, 1954, signed legislation amend- 
ing U. S. copyright law to make possible American 
participation. The Convention became effective 
on Sept. 16, 1955, and at the present time there 
are 19 contracting states. 

Under terms of the convention each state will 
provide for protection of the rights of authors and 
other copyright owners in literary, scientific and 
artistic works, including writings, music, drama, 
cinematographic works, paintings, engravings and 
sculpture. Works first published in any member 
nation will generally get the same protection in 
other member nations. The letter ‘‘c’’ in a circle 
accompanied by name of copyright owner and date 
of publication in a reasonable location on a work 
at first publication will obtain protection for the 
work in any member country. It will be the in- 
ternational symbol of copyright. 

One of the amendments to U. S. law was elimina- 
tion of the clause requiring books in English by 
foreign authors to be manufactured here in order 
to get copyright protection. Foreign works need 
not be subject to the U. S. requirement of de- 
posit and registration, if they are first published 
in a Universal Convention country or are writ- 
ten by nationals of any contracting state. 
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Farms in United States by States—Number, Acreage, Value 


Source: Bureau of the Census. (Census of 1954, preliminary) 


Average value 
of lanl and oe SPA ey 
Land in buildings Landin |}, buildings 
State Farms Farms = |-—_——__—_—__—_- State Farms Farms = |*——— — 
Per Per Per Per 
Farm | Acre Farm | Acre 


Acres Dollars} Dollars No. 
20,810,492] 6,230) 58.38 oe ; O70. 3 none tats 
41.749,946| 81,866] 37.61 Way re. 

49 24,549| 35.78 
21,057 184.27 


38,385,234| 36,450 ; A. ee 
,137,894| 23,670] 287.26 27,785] 76. 
814,316] 18,692) 152.70)/P 13,529] 134.30 
A. N.A. | N.A. 21,516] 309.4 
18,166,675| 28,466] 112.88 5767| 88.07 
24,022,973) 7, 61.35 28,708} 39.01 
14,164,739] 31,685} 94.31 21 91.32 
30,398,517| 40,871) 228.26 29,093 52 


50,015,438] 34, 79.23 10/821] 105.92 
regebsl poe) teases fe 
441, ; 16]|W. Va..... 68.583| _7,351,874| 7,074| 67.15 
3'614'242| 9:439| 60,79||Wis....... 153'558|  227507/288| 14,801] 100.64 
3'896,608| 20,396| 176.22||Wyo....... 11'392| 35/251;410| 45,327| 16.17 
1/439,080| 16,434] 216.91 ett sass 

16'466:750| 15,466] 129.87|| Total... .|4,782,393|1,158,233,190| 19,706| 84.37 
Sasol “etna 907 a 

, A 7 p Possessions (Census 1950 

34'195,379| 13,468| 79.11 ACengus ete 
61,359,303] 43, 93.75||Alaska..... 525) 421,799, 12,465] 15.51 
47.486,580| 34,482] 71.06||Hawail..... 5,750| 2,432/069| 33.961| 80.29 
$'230,240| 59,774| 31.46||Guam...... 2/26 10;025| N.A.| N.A> 
.:0 1'457'293| 11,650} 81.94||Puerto Rico.| 53,515) 1,844,886] N.A.| N.A. 
ee 22/686 1665.241| 27'704| 399.38||Amer.Samoa| 1,490 14’830| N.A. | NLA. 
NLM. 21'070| 49,603,885] 38,660| 20.44||Virgin Isl... 755 63.753 | 8,600] 101.84 


N.A.—not available. 
Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres and for Guam 
indicate hectares, each of which equals 2.471 acres. 

In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; by managers, 
36,351; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers (South only), 541,291. 

In 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 660,502; by managers, 
38,885; ‘by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers (South only), 446,556. 

Im 1950, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,089,583; by part owners 824,923; by managers, 
23,527; by tenants 1.444.129; by croppers (South only), 346,765. 

In 1954, farms operated by full owners numbered 2,736,941; by part owners, 856,931; by managers, 
20,636; by tenants 1,167,885; by croppers (South only), 272,574. 


Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Per cent of Cropland Value of 
Year Farms Farms Farms in Harvested, Farm Land, 
Total Area Prior Year! Buildings 
Number Acres Per cent Acres Dollars 
1850.26.40 1,449,073 293,561,000 NG Geet cH Sac Weenie f 3,272.000,000 
1860 2,044,077 407,213,000 21,4 are) ae ice sae 6,645,000,000 
1870 2,659,985 407,735,000 174A: A IP aecce cery 7,444,000,000 
4,008,907 536,082,000 28,2 166,187,000 10,197,000,000 
1890 4,564,641 623,219,000 32.7 219,706,000 13,279,000,00 
1900 5,737,372 838,592,000 44,1 283,218,000 16,615,000,009 
1910 6,361,502 878,798,000 46.2 311,293,000 34,801,000,000 
1920 6,448,343 955,884,000 50.2 348,604,000 66,316,000,000 
1925. 6,371,640 924,319,000 48.6 344,549,000 49,468,000,000 
1930. 6,288,648 986,771,000 51.8 359,242,000 47,880,000,000 
1935. 6,812,350 1,054,515,000 55.4 295,624,000 32,859,000,000 
1940. 6,096,799 1,060,852,000 55.7 321,242,000 33,642,000,000 
1945. 5,889,1 1,141,615, 59.9 352,866,000 46,389,000,000 
1950. * 5,382,162 1,158,566,000 60.9 344,399,000 275,261,000,000 
1954. 4,782,393 1,158,233,000 60.8 332,860,000 294 242,000,000 


Farm Employment—Annual Averages 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Index (1910-14 = 100 per cent) 


pee ee SC Family |S ce 
Total Family Hired Total Family Hired 
 |A P| Aver.) Aver. Yr. |Aver. Aver. Aver. 
ae Non Index No: Index | No. | Index No. | Index | No. | Index | No. | Index 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Per- | Per | Per-| Per | Per- Per Ber- | Per Per- Per Per- Per 
sons | cent | sons | cent | sons | cen! sons | cen 
1910.|13,555 10,174 00 3,381) 100 1946./10,29. 76 8,10 2,18 64 
1915.|13,592) 100 0,140} 100 452) 102 1947 .| 10,382 vid 8,115 80 2,267 67 
1920 432 99 0, 3,391; 100 1948, |10,363 76 ,02 79 2,337 69 
1925, |13,036 96 9,715 96 3,3: 98 1949.| 9,964 73 ; 76 2,252 66 
1930. |12,497 92 9,307 92 3,19 94 1950.) 9,342 69 7,252 71 2,090 61 
1935./12,733 94 5 97 2,878 85 1951.) 8,985 66 6,997 69 1,988 58 
9 10,979 81 300 82 2,679 79 1952.) 8,669 64 6,748 66 1,921 57 
1943 5 77 8,010 79 2,436 72 1953.) 8,580 63 6,645 65 1,935 57 
1944,/10,219 15 7,988 79 2,231 66 1954,| 8,451 62 6,521 64 1,9 57 
1945 A 74.) 7,881 78 2,119 62 1955.1 8,237 61 6,341 62 1,896 56 
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Farm Income and Governm 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; of Agriculture 


Cash receipts m 


State 


farm marketing 


1952 1953 1954 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
PAAR AIR cs vise ss 5 - 443,013 422,66 396,28: 
ACIZONHs Gs. ++: 384,844 419,972 370,485) 
PADEGMAASs Gest he 594,821 ,091 559,452 
Calizornia...........| \2,747,714] 2,633,910] 2,504,596 
COIOTAdO: Fob. --- 603,000 478,406 sane 


eo aaa 179,084]  182'476 
hoes ‘| 406'313| «10495 


BSOMtUCKY 5.256... 
Louisiana. ..5..::... 


Nevada 4 
New Hampshire..... 


New Jersey. 2.0.5... 353,253 365,337 337,552 


New Mexico........ 189,913 
New York 


Oklahoma. 
@regon....... 55 
Pennsylvania....... Fi 
Rhode Island.....,. 27,772 26,568 24,858 
South Carolina...... 380,138 383,312 319,155 
South Dakota....... 561,981 524,859 564,503 
Tennessee.;........ 518,376 479,436 fy 
(3.1 ae > | 2, 176,56 1,903,330] 1,913,078 
LT ey en 174,623 152,390 149,291 
WOKTHOND. 6.08 ces 113,670 106,050 103,810 
Virginia. ... tin 512,341 467,147 54,53 
Byeshington 579,249 574,278 565,715 
West Virginia 133,744 125,190 813 
Wisconsin, ..... -..{ 1,140,359] 1,053,323] 1,002,692 
VV OMNB OS Scie 160,766 130,389 . 
United States... .| 32,693,225| 31,244,048] 30,203,383| 29,401,437 


_ Agriculture—Farm, Government Payments; 
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Livestock and Products—(1953) $17,208,587,000; (1954) $16,688,038,000; fae $15,970,661,000. 


Crops—(1953) $14,035,461,000; (1954) $13,515,345,000; (1955) $13,430,776,00 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
(1910-1914= 100) 
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Chief Crops for United States 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
Sor- 
Year All Oats Barle All Buck- Flax- 
Corn v coe Wheat Rye wheat gone seed | pint 
ay ,000 1,000 ,000 1,000 | 1,000 } 1,000 | 1,000 
ushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bu. bu. | bags bu. 
..|2,080,130)1,274,592| 301,61 37,561} 886,522) 45,383| 6,967] 20,218) 21,673 
99.363|1,210/229| 288/667| 57,610] 628,227] 56,938| 8,488] 17,753] 14,914 
| |2.457,146|1,246,450| 311,278] 85,824) 814,646] 39,725] 6,476] 24,495] 30,924 
-980/1,139,831] 322,91 109,536} 843,813] 28,680} 8,830) 29,264 009 
3,087,982/1,149,240| 276,275) 184,978]1,060,111] 22,525) 8,956) 30,974) 21,665 
2,868,795|1,523,851| 266,99 ,063|1,107,623| 23,708} 6,467| 30,668] 34,557 
3,217,076|1,477,573| 265,059] 106,025/1,152.118] 18,487) 6,812) 32,497] 22,588 
39/1,176,142 1, 93,217|1,358,911| 25,497| 7,177) 35,217} 40,618 
3,605,078|1,450,186! 315,537) 131,384|1,294,911) 25,886) 6,085) 38,27 ,803 
618}1,254,855 7,071) 148, 1,098, ,102| 4,956 ,737| 42,976 
,803|1,410,464| 303,533) 233,278|1,019,389|) 21,257] 4,439] 38,689] 40,236 
9} 1,321,288) 254,2: 160,195) 980,810} 21,301) 3,340] 45,797 +6) 
.403/1,260,127| 226,014 83,024| 1,298,957) 16, 3,205| 48,107) 30,174 
'491|1.209'458| 242'544) 109,353/1,169,484| 18/163} 3,193] 52,607 n 
"248|1.497,045|. 370.502 10,0: 4, 4 24,320) 2.740) 64,216) 40,808 
836!1,575,736| 390.969! 232,638] 938,159] 29,187) 2,055) 53,420 K 
Sor- Sor- anuts 
Beans Peas Sweet 
B -Year |Tobscco| fil, |@hame|ehume | “Gry | ‘dry | Puna’ | booms | toes | Bote 
“y forage | silage | edible field |thresh: toes 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: Ibs. tons tons tons bags bags lbs. bushels bushels bushels 
1930...|1,648,037| 74,527 6,326 572 14,341 2,114). 697,350 3,929| 343,81 4,577 
“ 1935...}|1,302,041| 90,364 12,052 3,133 14,335 3,385)1,152,795 -901} 378,895) 81,249 
1940. ..|1,460,441 96,05 »110 6,217 16,945 2,192/1,766,590 8,045) 376,920 51,699 
1943... .]1,406,190} 103,128 10,982 4,733 21,002 10,903/2,176,420| 190,133 887 71,142 
‘ 1944... .|1,950,940} 102,889 ,552 5,644 16,14 8,894|2,080,825| 192,121) 383,926} 68,251 
4 1945...]1,991,108} 107,43: 543, 3,570} 13,091 5,915|2,042,235| 193,167] 419,399} 61,25 
1946... |2,314,807 9,51 8,181 3,587 15,840 6,679|2,038,005| 203,395) 487,315) 60,82 
1947.. .|2,107,160] 100,576 5,666 33: 17,268 6,322|2,181,695| 186,451] 388,985) 49,642 
1948. . .|1,979,58 96,172 6,659 4,318] 20,816 3,640/2,385,840] 227,217| 449,895) 43,094 
1949. . .|1,969,1 95,055) we 3,626) 21,379 3,212|1,864,780| 234,194] 402,353) 45,608 
ik 1950... .|2,029,567| 102,340 6,592 4,926 16,886 3,206|2,036,670| 299,279] 429,896 49,825 
no 1951, . .|2.331,591) 107,991 455 5,623 17,341 3,810/1,675,955| 282,477| 320,519 28,796 
od 1952.. .|2,254,271| 104,34 4,358 3,821 16,235 2,610|1,366,225| 298,052) 349,098 28,532 
7 1953. ..|2,055,370} 105,530 6,191 5,912 18,171 3,350|1,366,225| 268,528] 380,075) 34,276 
s 1954. . .|2,243,813] 104,987 186 6.646 18,916 3,491)1,024,780| 341,51 356,031| 30,131 
- 1955. ..|2,256,087! 109,697 7,847 8,563 18,768 2,793|1,610,450| 371,2 381,631 38,4 
‘ 
"" Sugar cane 
seca |S ; Sorgo | Sug Al Wal Fil. | cane 
5 ugar orgo | Sugar - al- - an 
r, meee Crops (a) Son Sirup | sirup peets | Pecans | monds | nuts berts Tan- 
se see gerines 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
< Ibs. tons gallons | gallons tons tons tons tons tons boxes 
i 1930. 283,346 mi! 16,60 9,727 9,199} 28.6 3.5 30.3 rg 55,060 
1935. 432,523 ,06 24,509 16,230 7,908} 62.2 12.7 57.4 1.2 52,073 
1940.. 409,089 4,313 13,360|- 10,684 12,194} 61.4 15. 50.8 3.2 85,510 
1943.. 374,398 6,504) 21,027 11,868 6,547) 66.5 20.5 63.8 7.0 106,651 
ig 1944, 63: 6,144 19,897 11,649 6,718) 71.0 31.7 71.8 6.5 113,210 
9 1945, 429,976 6,707| 28,251 85 8,616] 69.4 32.0 70.9 5.3 104,350 
1946. 524,576 5,962) 23,335 11,934 10,560} 38.1 47.2 71.9 8.4 118,540 
1947. 419,914 5,289 18,545 84 12,503} 59.8 35.7 64.6 8.8 114,510 
1948. 434,064 6,768 11,245 7,665 9,424] 88.0 36.5 71.1 6.4 104,12 
- 1949. 542,220 54 9,745 6,012 10,196} 62.2 43.3 88.1 11.0 108,475 
: 1950. 559,090 6,944 9,230 3,691 13,535) 61.4 Sink 64.3 6.7 121,710 
a 1951. 419,161 6,118 ,040 2,831 10,482] 77.4 42.7 77.4 6.9 122,590 
1952 494,705 ,605 6,005 2,495 10,169] 74.0 36.4 83.8 12.2 125,080 
1953. 366,09 7,619 5,575 2,739 12,084; 105.8 38.6 59.2 5.0 130,930 
1954. 389. 7,339 5,085 2,699 14,082| 45.3 43.2 75.4 8.7 135,445 . 
‘ 1955...  ) 564,990! 7,391 5,825 4,190 12,498] 48. 35.6 75.4 7.4 136,615 
‘ (a) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red Clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 
Ee Beginning 1939, production quoted as ‘‘clean seed.’”” 
‘ pene A eS ee 
4 Apples 
-| Lem- Gitrue;|—-——— Cran- | Straw- 
Year esate eae fruits Com’! |Peaches| Pears | Grapes | berries | berries 
; (Calif.) counties 
if 1,0 ~ 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pecon ee tons bushels eS pare fare e bare crates : 
° 18,690 BOL serser he oea| eis waa ese 39 , 2, A 
: 3,002] 140,398} 55,440) 25,943 2,477) 516 10.811 
1335 17936 5,659) 111,436 57.832 29,590 2,466 570 12,626 
56,090 41,050 7,082 87,310 42,761 24,239 2,965 688 6,561 
32.180} 12,550]  7,224| 121,266] 78,086] 31,071) 2,696} 376 4,591 
: 63.45 14,450 7°458| 66,686, 79,231] 32,521} 2,767) 656 5,203 
; 59,520) 13,800 7'854| 118,901| 82,854) 33,438} 3,137) 856 7,107 
61.630] 12,870 "785| 112'892| 76,427) 34,052) 3,020) 792 8:940 
‘ 45,5301 10,010 61628] 89,330) 60,614) 24,984 3,061} 968 10,478 
. 36,5001 11.360| 6,469] 134.002] 69,172} 34,068) 2,623) 841 _8,757 
46,580| 13,45 7,527| 124,488| 50,627) 29,312) 2,688] 983 10,963 
40,51 12/300 "358| 110.660) 63,627| 30,028 339) 910 11,480 
- 38.360 12/590 7316] 92,489} 62,560) 30,947 3,16 804 11,794 
48,370 16,13 8,205 93,307 64,473 29,081 ai 1,203 12,435 
42/170 14,000 8,039| 109,854 61,316 30,434 2,569) 1,018 12,120 
m6 45.200 13,200 8,189] 105,293 61,291 30,511 3.1741 1,035 13,286 


ca, Rares Sets 
Bees 


Average Prices Received by F United States 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; of gyi awvay elie 

he Sigures represent dollars per 100 Ibs. for, hogs, bert eosoiiare per ton tonseed: dollars per 
00 tac tor chiver, bet, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat and corn. — 


i~j ee] 
€ 


A 2 | 16.50| 5.47] 18.60] 28.04|107.5 | 77.3 
ia 381 19. 7.50} 18.00] 38.56] 89.3 | 85.3 
28.1 | 59.9 | 14. 4.02] 17.20] 26.00] 84.5 | 53.2 
40.7 |104.0 | 31. 6.24] 34.00} 52.80]/146.0 |107.0 
41.5 |144.0 | 42 7.02] 37.00] 90.40]191.0 |121.0 
41.2 |171.0 | 52: 5.98| 25.60] 95.10 281.0 246.0 
50.3 {196.0 | 42.70] 15.10] 43.40] 65.70/202.0 |125.0 
49.6 |183.0 | 42.80] 23.10] 37.60] 43.60/192.0 |115.0 
97.3 |227.0 30. 10.30 39.30 101-00 209.0 154.0 
te 313.0 29.90] 12.90| 31.30) 65.30|210.0 1880 
20.8 26-30) 38S0| 36:30] B6.80|21 40 [140.0 

3 14g 30:00 8.69] 20.501 45.50/195.0 1116.0 

The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes; 


dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per Ib. for cotton, butter 
chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. 


' 
cd te _— + “ 
e Mo a 1 ' ~ 4 
Year 8 ie ® on) 8 os a | Ko a me 
15 | Be aie # a | 3s 
mae 6 a % | ab 53 L R8 =e Co ae al ie 
43.1 | 53.9 | 85.7 | 97.3 |133.0 |108.0 2.80 36.7 | 38.4 |.19.8 
54.6 | 80.2 | 73.1 | 57.7 | 36.3 | 74.9 1.68 30.5 | 25.0 | 12.5 
36.3 | 45.9 | 56.7 | 63.0 | 69.3 | 75.1 1.94 30.0 | 18.3 | 13.3 
72.1 |102.0 |109.0 | 97.5 |148.0 {191.0 2.91 50.9 | 41.0 | 26.8 
79.6 |136.0 |218.0 |141.0 {113.0 {228.0 6.94 74.2 | 41.3 | 28.1 
27.0 |206.0 |247.0 |205.0 |176.0 {221.0 6.71 87.7 | 48.7 | 32.8 
76.2 |115.0 |144.0 |110.0 |153.0 {236.0 5.75 65.7 | 47.1 | 31.5 
70.5 {110.0 {125.0 | 91.8 |122.0 |223.0 3.64 63.2 | 31.2 | 21.3 
88.2 |127.0 |148.0 {116.0 | 84.0 |185.0 4.25 71.6 | 42.6 | 25.9 - 
93.8 |142.0 {171.0 |145.0 |196.0 |358.0 4.02 82.6 | 40.5 | 27.8 
82.1 |137.0 |165.0 |138.0 |192.0 |395, 3.70 68.4 | 45.8 | 26.8 
77.9 |116.0|117.0 | 87.7 | 70.1 |251.0 3.64 65.9 | 46.3 | 23.4 
76.8 |109.0 |118.0 |111.0 |113.0 |283. 3.00 57.5 | 32.2) 22.2 
62.2 | 92.4 | 95.2 |134.0 | 99.4 1199.0 2.96 57.6 | 46.6 | 20.1 


1American-upland cotton list price. 2Prices for ‘‘all chicken’’ revised 1940-1952, May, 1952. Revised 
1952-53 Hiioes by weighing States’ prices by estimated monthly sales instead of by production. 
AVERAGE FARM WAGES 


Per month Per day Per month Per day Per month Per day 

Cal. |——_|_—_—___|—____—___| Cal |—____________-____Cal | ——__—______| —________ 
an Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. | yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. 

board|board|board|board board|board/board|board board|board|board|board 
1910/$21.00/$28.00) $1.05) $1.35]/1935/$22.00/$30.50) $1.10 $1.35) 1944/$71.00|$91.00| $3.50| $3.95 
1915) 22.50) 30.00) 1.10) 1.40)/1940] 27.50) 37.50) 1.30) 1.60/1945) 79.00/101.00| 3.85] 4.35 
1920} 51,00} 65.00) 2.80} 3.30||1941] 34.50) 44.50) 1.65] 1.95/1946| 86,00/108.00| 4.20) 4.80 
1925] 38.50} 49.00) 2.00] 2.35)/1942] 45.50) 59.00) 2.20) 2.55//1947) 92.00|117.00| 4.50] 5.10 
1930] 37.50) 48.00] 1.80) 2.15/11943] 59.00! 77.00; 2.90] 3.30/1948| 99.00|124.001 4.80] 5.40 

NEW SERIES 
Per month Per week Per day Per hour 


Calendar | With With |Without| With Without Without 
With With With 
ear board board board board board d 
of & room | house | g room | or room| & room | Ouse | or room | Bouse or pave 
1948........ $101.00 | $122.00 | $24.50 | $30.50 | $4.50] $3.50| $4.45 $.64 $.73. 
OAD tc 99.00 | 121.00 | 23.75 | ~30.75 4.45 3:50 4.45 63 68 
BOBO SS aso. 99:00 | 121.00 | 23:50 | 31.00 4:45 3.50 4°50 62 69 
IGhU en. 113.00 | 137.00 | 27:25 | 34°50 5.00 3:00 5.00 69 "77 
1QB2S hen, 119.00 | 146,00 | 28:75 | 36:50 5.30 415 5.30 ‘74 81 
GSy ccc, 12200 | 151,00 | 30:00 | 37:75 5.40 4:10 5/30 "75 82 
195407102! 120.00 | 151.00 | 29:00 | 37.50 5.30 4:10 5.30 "74 81 
1955.01. 3. 123.00 | 154.00 | 29:75 | 38.00 5.40 4.20 5.30 "74 82 
Livestock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 

Year An | mink | au Hors’|| Year | an | mite | Stock orcs 
On Jan. 1 [Cattle | Cows | Sheep | 48° | i0i2, ||Om Jan. 1 |Cattle | Cows | Sheep | Moss |,and | 

1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 || _ 0 | 1 1,000 | 1,000 | 1 
15,000] 44,518] 48,130| 18,054||1945 27,770| 39,609| 59-373] 1ivoco 
: 48,105] 511055| 20/995||1946 26,521] 35,525] 61/306] 11'108 
19,450] 50/239] 48'072| 24°211||1947 25:842| 31/805] 56/810] 10'129 
:270| 40;513| 56,600] 26.493||1948 24,615] 291486] 54'590| 9'279 
21455] 40/743] 60,159] 25,7421|1949 23'862| 26/940] 56/257| 8498 
ds'0gs| Sivees| Se sae] aatesalltges Bs besl a0 aaal eoeeeal aaa 

ri) he 

26.082| 46.139 39:066| 16.683||1952 ‘Re0| st oeal Bazee]  GO88 

24,940| 46/266] 61,165] 14,478||195 : 


5 
27,138) 48,196] 73,881] 13,231||1955. 
27,704! 44,270| 83,741| 12,613]|1956! 


23,462 
23,418 


31,109 
TEs tonne eee pennning with the year 1935. 
ere. Section value of livestock on farms as of Jan. 1, 1956 was as follows (average value per 


All ‘cattle $8,581,370,000 ($88.00); Milk cows $3,235,106,000 ($139.00): Stock sh 
($14.30); Hogs $977,165,000 ($17.70): H ‘ules $2: “($63,60): Chickens S480'seo oy 
se Taye sod Sak NY orses and Mules $247,939,000 ($62,60); Chickens 480,399,000 


“ 


-Agriculture—Weat, Corn, Oats Supply; Harvested Acreage 


677 
Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 
- F Source: Chicago Board of Trade 
Wheat (1,000 bushels) Corn (1,000 bushels) Oats (1,000 bushels) © 
Year Larg- Small- Larg- ~ S 1 
Date est Date est Date a Date aan Date bere Date ca 
1920.|Jan. 3| 75,363|July 17| 16,149|Oct. 16|10,82y|Sept. 4/ 2,564/N 
1925.|Jan. 3) 91,492|July 18| 25,233| Mar. 12/35,287 Nov. 14| 1:458|Feb., it 3t' 909 July 28 23897 
1930. | Sept. 27)205,732|June 28|/104,475| Mar. 15|24,745|Aug. 16] 2,653/Nov. 1/30,815|July 26 6,925 
1935.|Jan. 5) 81,328|June- 29| 22,497 | Jan. .875|Nov. 2] 1,827)|Nov. 30/45. July 6] 8,014 
940. | Sept. 28|173.573|June 22) 85,098] Dec. 28)/63,064| June 23,010|Jan. 6/10,425|July 20 22 
1945. | Sept. 22|143,662|May 26) 52,847|Mar. 3/20,678|Sept. 38 ,291/Oct. 20|45,741|Apr. 7] 6,512 
1946. |Jan. 5] 83,796|May 4) 15,239] June 26,450/Oct. 26] 2,472\Jan. 1/41,138|July 13 ‘018 
1947. |Oct. 4|139,109|June 28] 12,802| Mar. 22|36,207|Sept. 13] 6,342|Nov. 5|25,871\June 14 3 
1948. |Sept. 18|174,386|May ‘29| 38,276| Dec. 24|43,624|Sept. 747 |Sept. 18|17,868|May 8 il 
1945. |Oct. 8|226,696| May 21| 85,438| Dec. 31|48,377|Aug. 6] 4,403|/Aug. 27/28,011|/May 21) 2.462 
950. | Oct. 21/228,758|May 27] 147,197|Dec. 30|54,442/Oct. 28 ,386 | Sept. 23|/19,052|Apr. 29 10,07 
1951. 6|211.589|June 23|145,639| Mar. 10|68,198|Sept. 15) 29,129|/Oct. 13/29,930|)Apr. 14 11.26 
1952. | Sept. 13|276,267|May 31| 75,780|Dec. 13|59,146|Sept. 13] 13,858 |Sept. 13/30,318|May 3 135 
1953_|Oct. 10|315/326|May 23|188,801|Jan. 3|53,781|Sept. 19] 6,343/Oct. 3/23,915|May 16) 8.538 
1954. |Sept. 25|407,506|May 29|271,580| Dec. 25/50,119/Aug. 21) 10,548 |Oct. 2)24,491/ June 26) 2,590 
1955.\Oct. 1|423'351|May 7|335,864|Feb. 12151,310|Aug. 13] 17,507|Sept. 10/37,505!June 11] 12,522 
CONTRACT (SPOT) PEICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Year Low High Low High Low High 
Month] Dols. |Month| Dols.| Month | Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month) Dols. 
1920 Nov. 1.58 Jan. 3. Jan.t 0.67 May {2.17 Nov. {0.4634 |Jun 1:29 
1925 April 1.354 Jan. 2.20% |Jan. 0.75 Jan. 1.34 Sept. 0.37% ad 0.62 
1930 Nov. 0.7334 |Jan. 1.29 |June 0.644% |Aug, /|1.05 Nov.3 |0.3434 |Jan.4 |0.48 
1935... |July 0.81 Oct. 1.31 --}April 0.57 Jan, 1.06 Aug. |0.28)4 | Jan. .60 
1940. ..|Aug. 0.6934 |April {1.16 |July 0.554% |May 0.7834 |Aug. 0.28 April |0.46 
1945 Aug. |1.60%4 |Nov. 1.80% |July 1.10% |July? {1.34 Aug 0.5834 |Dec. |0.87 
1946 Jan. 1.79 Dee. 2.39 Dec. 1.33 July 2.29 July 0.74 July 1.05 
1947... |Jan. 2.1314 |Nov 3.2114 |Jan. 1.3134 |Sept. |2.97 Jan. 0.8034 | Dec. 1.39 
1948...) Aug. 2.1234 |Jan. 3.184 | Nov. 1.37 Jan. 2.86 ug 0.70 Jan. 1.5344 
1949. _|Aug 1,79 Apr. 2.42 |Oct. Lil July 1.59 July 0.58% |\Jan. 0.92 
1950...|Aug.  |2.06 Dee. 2.44 |Jan.&Feb |1.30 Sept. |2.42 Jan. 0.7214 \Dec. {1.0534 
1951... .|July 2.1914 |Dec 2.674 |June 1.67 Dec. {2.0134 |June {0.75 Nov. {1.12% 
1952... |July 2.06% \Jan 25634 Oct. 1.51 Aug. |2.90 July |79% Jan. 1.06 34 
1953... |July 1.73 Mar. 2.32% | Nov 1.37144 |Jan. 2.12 Nov 6914 Jan. |95 
1954.. .|Jun 1.83 Mar. |2:40  |Nov. 1.43 Feb. 1.78 Aug. |69 Jan. 96 
1955. Aug. 1.83% ‘Jan. 2.39% |Oct. 1.05% \Jan. 1.5934 \|Sept. '57 Jan. 88% 


8November and December. ‘January and May. 


iJanuary and February. 2July and September. 
RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 


LOW AND HIGH PRICES OF 


Year |Month) Cts. ve Cts. || Year Month) Cts. |Month) Cts. || Year [Month | Cts, Month| Cts. 
1920..|Nov. |141%\July (23544||1946. .\Jan. 183% |Oct. 270 1952. .|Sept 200 jJune (21834 
1925. .|Sept. 784 |Jan. 17334||1947. .|Aug. [240 |Feb. 3835 1953..\June |14434/Feb. 19214 
1930. .|Nov. 45 |Jan. 10134||1948. .|Sept. |157}4|May (|26874 54. .\July 116 |Sept. 16249 
1935. .|/Aug. 4734 \Oct. 6234 ||1949. .|April (139 |Jan. 17634 ||1955..|Aug.  {|100}4|Feb. 155 
1940. .|June 38 %|April 7514 ||1950. .|Aug. 142 4|Dec. 178% 
1945..|April [133 |Nov. 5 1951. .|Sept. [172%4\Mar. 121234 
Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in thousands) 
Total harvested acreage of 59 ‘Total harvested acreage of 59 
crops (exc, duplications)! crops (exc. duplications)! 
State —— State —_ 
Feb aes bi ¥ rai o 
1944-'53 1954 | 1955 1944-'53 1954 1955 
Alabama....... re 5,475 4,598 4,639, || Nevada..........5. 455 357 335 
IATAGZONS Viteoe casi es 98 125 1,201 || New Hampshire.... 363 327 326 
Arkansas......+-.++ 5,623 5,335 5,338 || New Jersey.......+. 819 806 807 
California... 0.6.0» 6,792 7,458 7,184 || New Mexico....... 1,531 1,300 1,441 
Coloradoss ct «6... 6,366 5,357 5,468 || New York........ 7 6,038 5,592 5,476 
Connecticut... iy 357 332 331 || North Carolina.... 6,233 6,064 5,957 
Delaware.... 410 436 444 || North Dakota..... 20,995. 21,560 21,846 
Florida. . 1,181 1,236 1,263 |) ORio. 2.2 ceca s 10,624 10,6488 10,558 
Georgia 6,869 5,877 5,895 || Oklahoma........+. 12,174 10,317 9,105 
Idaho 3,539 3,698 3,739 || Oregon.........+++ 2,93 2,974 2,938 
Titinois 20,531 21,273 21,273 || Pennsylvania...... 5,862 5,588 5,621 
Indiana 11,026 11,406 11,232 || Rhode Island...... 47 4 44 
Towa. 22,205 22,820 22,977 || South Carolina..... 4,238 3,785 +746 
Kansas 22,282 21,857 20,179 || South Dakota..... 17,412 17,894 17,668 
Kentucky 5,08 ,804 4,695 || Tennessee......-..+ 5,56 4,933 4,902 
Louisiana. ...2.5.7% 3,205 2,830 2.664 || Texas.........++05> 26,487 25,775 24,026 
Mane. Ss... 2 sien e 1,058 947 O44 WUWtalin) 2.6. oc nets 1,243 1,247 1,252 
Maryland......... A 1,609 1,574 1,571 || Vermont.......- 1,071 1,000 1,002 
Massachusetts..... - 428 398 398 || Virginia....... 3,558 3,342 3,322 
Michigan.........+. 7,891 7,783 7,751 || Washington. . 4,186 4,168 4,148 
Minnesota.......-+. 19,284 19,733 19,882 || West Virginia 1,257 1,158 1,138 
Mississippi......... 595 4 5,33 Wisconsin...... 10,332 10,139 10,124 
pe seer St rhc EO pease aeeoce a a8 Wyoming 1,92 692 1,880 
Montana..........+ i ' F ; 
Nebraska Ce ee 18'860 19,773 18,774 United States... | 344,471 | 338,704 333,329 


Total harvested 
(1952) 341,846,000; 


1Includes artichokes, asparagus, 
broccoli, brussels, spr 
(all), corn (broom), 
garlic, hay (all), kale, lettuce, me 
watermelons), oats, onions, peas 
(green), pimientos, potatoes (sweet), t 
and silage), sorgo (for sirup), so 
thy seed, tobacco, 
(both alsike and red), 


gnums (for forage 


(all), sweetclover seed, timo 
Alfalfa seed, clover seed 


acreage (1948) 347,785, 


(1953) 341,164,000; 


crops; partially duplicated in acreage. 


000; (1949) 351,85 
(1954) 338,704,000; f 
beans’ (dry and edible), b 
cabbage (sauerkraut), 
cucumbers, egg 


barley, 
outs, buckwheat, cabbage, 
corn (sweet), cotton, cowpeas (for peas), 
lons (ail, incl. cantaloupes, 
(dry field), peas (green), 
potatoes (white), rice, 
ybeans (for beans), 
and wheat (sp: 
and Lespedeza seed are included 


tomatoes, 


peanuts 
rye, sha 


0,000; (1950) 336,463,000; (1951) 335,791,000; 
(1955) 333,329,000. 
eans (lima), beans (snap), beets, 
carrots, cauliflower, celery, corn 
plant, escarole, flaxseed, 
honeyballs, honeydews, muskmelons and 
(picked and threshed), peppers 
Mots, sorghums (for grain), sor- 
spinach, sugar beets, sugarcane 
ring and winter). 
in the count of 


is eee Barer 


poe 2 
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Civilian Consumption of Major 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; 


pre age, 1954 | 1955 Commodity! 
1938°39|1947-49 prel. 


Commodity! 


cass wt.).| 125.3 | 146.5 | 153.3 | 161.2 Other (excl. 
ete hls patie ‘ : ‘ Re 64.7 79.2 81.2 melons)..... 
La: a 33 8.1 9.6 9.9 9.4 203 
Lamb & mutton.. 6.7 4.8 4.5 4.6 204 
Pork (excl. lard) . 55.7 67.4 59.7 66.0 a 
Fish (edible wt.)... 10.9 10.3 11.1 10.8 gi 
Fresh and frozen.. 5.3 5.9 6.1 5. Wy ee Juices)... 23 ee 
Canned*..... : 4.8 3.8 4.4 s Soi eae - 
z i SS : 8 6 6 Vegetables = 
t: roducts. ; aes 
“Bei = caumbet) “j3] 296 | 380 | 415 | 418 ape Sep ps a 45 
K a re y ee a i! 
ae 2 SR 13.2 18.5 23.8 22.6 1 Hrogen: so. eee 5.9 
Tur re: te) 
@00H) ena Rta Recasets op image” Sl WR Bi 2) | PS a ere 
D. roducts 
“Mic tat solids 31.2 farm wt.)..... 9.0 
ontat milk Dry edible beans. 78 
oe rer are ke aries 39.6 Dry field peas... . 5 
Crcconsal: and Sugar, refined..... 95.4 
evap. milk..... 16.5 
Fluid milk and 
Ch enue ae 22g | 134] 120] 12.0 
Rp create (Prod 76] 98| 87} 88 
eae 13.) 184 -Ag bee ee 
2.7 4.2 3.7 3.6 
content*........ 16 5 15 15 
Butter, farm andj © =f {| — | s |) Hominy........ rhe ti Fy ee fe fe 
factory (actual 38 | 34 | 34] 34 
RG eees ccesateios ae rw 16 13 13 
Margarine (actual 
“RE EG ae mae a rr eh Me | meme rrr, 157 | 135_ | 124 | 122 
Sl Hl) HL 
Rye flour........ = = : 
Rice, milled...... 5.7 4. 5.3 5. 
Ruic: Beverages 
on Oh Sey gece, 14, 15. 
Psi eit 48.5°).-64.0.}. 40.7. | 40.9: || Peal. snc cca : 3 
Apples (com- Cocoa beans..... 4. 4, 


mercial). ...... 30. " Peanuts (shelled) . 


1Quantity in pounds except for eggs which are stated in number. Data on calendar year basis except 
for dried fruits which are on a pack year basis; fresh citrus fruits, dry field peas and peanuts on a 
crop year basis; rice on August 1 year; and canned fruit and vegetables on pack year basis in 1935-39. 
All years begin in year indicated except for fresh eitrus, which begins in October of the previous year 
and rice which begins in August of previous year, 2Not available. 8Excludes canned food products con- 
taining small quantities of fish such as clam chowder, etc. 4Computed from unrounded data. 5This 
series covers total commercial production for sale as fresh, both for shipment to distant markets and 
for local markets. Excludes farm garden output for farm household use. ®Average 1937-39. Data prior 
to 1937 are not available. 7Barley used for food products in terms of malt equivalent. 8Includes white, 
whole wheat, and semolina flour. ®Green bean basis. 


Production and Consumption of Meat and Lard 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in million Ibs.) 
Beef Veal cert lexclnd. Lard)| All Meats Lardi 


Year Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con-| Pro- | Con. | Pro- | Con-]| Pro- | Con- 
duc- jsump-| duc- |jsump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump-] duc- |sump-| duc- /sump- 
tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion 


1935 6,608 | 6,770 | 1,023] 1,087 877 923 | 5,919 | 6,155 [14,427 114,935 | 1,276 | 1,226 
194 7175 | 7,257 8 1 876 873 |10. 9,701 19,076 18.812 1,924 
1945 10,276 | 7,665 | 1,664 | 1,536 | 1,054 943 {10,697 ,598 |23,691 |18,742 | 2,066 | 1,622 
1946 9,373 | 8,533 | 1,443 | 1,38 968 923 {11,150 {10,506 = 21,344 | 2,136 | 1,667 
1947 10,432 | 9,916 | 1,605-} 1,545 799 762 {10,502 | 9.9 23,338 |22,142 | 2,402 !) 
1948 9,075 | 9,163 | 1,423 }| 1,384 747 733 110,055 | 9,840 ; 21,120 | 2,321 } 1,972 
1949, 9,43) 9,439 | 1,334 } 1,311 603 606 }10,286 | 9,991 {21,662 |21,349 | 2,534 | 1,892 
1950 9,53: 9,533 | 1,230 } 1,206 597 596 {10,714 [10,390 ,079 }21,72 2,631 | 2,097 
tye Baas eeae , , 521 517 111,483 |10,859 }21,908 |20,859 | 2,864 


ein BA 34 ‘ 24,¢ 

1954, .. .|12,991 12,765 | 1,656 | 1,600 734 730 | 9,952 | 9,631 125,333 124,726 | 2,348 | 1,795 

1955?... 113,615 113,360.| 1,597-| 1,550 758 754 111,016 110,860 126,986 126,524 | 2,675 | 2,000 

“TExcludes milltary Nee eS 
1Excludes military use. 2Preliminary. 


Egg Production in the U. S. by Years 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in millions) 
State | 1954 | 1955 |/State | 1954 


1955 ||State | 1954 | 1955 |/State | 1954 | 1955 ||State| 1954 | 1955 


Ala... 743) 7B1//Ill.. ..| 2,989} 3,064||Minn.| 4,161] 4,287|/N.C 1,460) 1,469]/Texas.) 2,307} 2,249 
Oe 96 87||Ind...| 2,363] 2,289|| Miss. . 603; _ 584)|N. D. 56 560|/Utah.| '407| 380 
so 564) 544||Towa..| 4,777] 4,855||Mo.. .| 2,231] 2,132||Ohio.. 2,367} 2,366]|Vt.... 215} 207 
Calif.) 4,350) 4,404|/Kan, , 1,685) 1,723/}Mont.| 227] —228||Okla., 831) 829)|Va. . 872) . 843 
nto: 347| = 336/|Ky... 1,043] 1,029}/Nebr.| 1,760] 1,790||/Ore.. , 62 615/|Wash.| 839] 828 
ek 667) 663)| La. 365)  362|| Nev 22 20)| Pa 3,516) 3,654) W.Va. 398} 398 
am 135) 126||Me 626) - 695||N. H 478) 43 Bet 8 Wis 2,205] 2,328 
cc] MB Ste Mc] He) ARMIN de] 2408 AIRC) aes ge Woe 

wes] I, , 8. .M. -D..| 1,186) 1,234 aaah a 
Idaho! _294| — 281||Mich.| 1,674] 1,694||N. Y.. 2,130] 2,121)/Tenn. 957| _955||U. S. .|58,933|59,485 


Gross income from farm eggs (1954) $1,795,348,000; (1955) $1,921 
Per dozen (1950) 36.5 (1951) 47.8; (195)’ 41.6: (1983) Ato. § ody 36°8, (19Be° oo ee ee 
Gross income from farm chickens (1954) $380,077,000. (1955) $309,793,000. 
inc. commercial, proien Sotaled $9. 088 74 

4 cial broilers) totale 3,065,740,000. 
, 1956) amounted to 382,218,000 birds, total value $480.399-000.— 


—~ 
oo 
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Grain, Hay, Potato, Cotton, Tobacco, Production, 1955 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture _ 


ALL Cotton All Pota 5 
avy wae fa - i ring 
Sa Barley | Corn! lint Hay Oats toes5 Rye |Tobacco Whest eae 
,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 il 
bushels | bushels | bales? tons bushels | bushels | bushels | pounds aes bushels 


710) 7,800 
791 5. 
1,011 15,960 
6,276 5,6 
267 4,521 
428 9 
103 375 
99 960 
59 16,744 


43, 

817 2, 

716 2,993 35,525 

539 10,847 
3,324] 67,436) (7,790)  — 600)........ 

1944] 197,948 

905} - 15,360)" ~390]........Jees.-.as 
3,758} 60,440 

,038} 13,875) 2,695)  304]........ 
5,491} 54,470) 4,500) 1,886]........ 

468. 246) G29]... ww forte eee. 

402 TOP DBA. 0. suenaie. a [eis ope. 00 ta fe 0 inlets eae 

464 1,681; 6,486}  — 252)........ 

5386] S67Zie 105) = 70}... . oes 
5,239] 29,820) ©29,700) $$ 252)........ 
1,244) 18,480 
4,150) 55,104) 13,485) 9,360}........]........ 

:906) 70,980 
2,004 12,002 Ol Vasa 23,784 
1,631 10,327 bo) Barra es 18,524 
aca 34,09! 43,665] 16,536]. . 

416} 21,450 
4,079] 100,672} 1,150) 4,012).<.,.... , 
1,793 9,4 3,417 
1,850] 26,110 OV iveistelstous 13,464 
1,217 1, Die ore) = oasitne 4,272 
1,355 735) 9 TEL i. ce es of ete opel elaine | ee 
1,810 6,954 166,735 6,502). . Se Nico 
1,586 7,636} 15,265)  326/........ 51,500 3,740 
1,065 2,080 4,160 874 nee 
8,449] 138,946 é 19,355 636 662 
1,365 4,205 1,495 SS8hx... 3.0 4,066 1,134 


390,96913,184,836| 314,663] 109,69711,575,736 381,631 29,187|2,256,087| 705,372| 212,188 


IGovers corn for all purposes. 2500 lb. bale contains about 480 net pounds. ®Total includes 44,200 
bales of American Egyptian cotton produced in Arizona, California, New Mexico and Texas. 4Excludes 
20,599,000 bushels of durum wheat produced: In Minnesota 403,000 bushels; Montana 5,691,000; North 


Dakota 13,770,000; and South Dakota 735,000. °>Early and late crops. 


Cooperative Farm Credit System 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OUTSTANDING by institutions supervised by the Farm Credit 
Administration (in thousands of dollars). 


Source: Farm Credit Administration 
Fed. interme. 


Total. 


ae eres age cred. bk. loans Loans to cooneesa 
loans DY, to & disc. for— y 
~~ - 
sy: 8 | 8 : 
. | ose | 352 ih) oo 
oe o a) = OS oe on 1B o4 
u 2 | Cad eae 2 “2 ons a<5 
End of month a ) -F-) fag ag sire oa eS 
S oo Sou oa £o O85 & oa Sew 
E ao BBo ace pole a| mee rah colts see 
a ae eR be 59 O38 fi chr 35-2 
be] 5°52 HO 33 aoe aah oge 
o ie 264 Vay, 36 oom one =hO 
LBs! & oa8 faa oo Seo os oa 4 
og ao wa ~¥=0 ao Yeu Sao we o 
ae) 20 i a.0 O85 ua [eal] 260 252 
19 16,914 
1941—December : 
1942— December. . 12 oo8 
1943— December 7.351 
1944—_ December 3,067 
1945— December go8 
1946— December 21283 
41947— December aoe 
1948— December. one 
1949— December tee 
1950— December nut 
1951— _December.. ane 
1952—-December 
Bybee coombes Paneteneasters 
1964-_June.........---«- (1,241,658) 14,848) (20,000) 2 ’594| 587.225| 2.2001 361.615|..--.... 
4 —De .... {1,280,944 12,550] 602,092 60, 587,225) 2,200) 361,615|...<.... 
1pe5 June See eae 1'408°321 | -779.243| 73,411) 804,206} 2,000) 316,795]....-... 
1955—December...-...-- 1497°165! ... 1.1.1" 621,828! 67,785! 653,478! _3,000|_370,683I......-. 
= and discounts outstanding for the two institutions. #Does not 


iincludes renewais. “Duplicates loan 
feaiude advances in connection with CCC programs. 
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United States Imports of Coffee for, Consumption 4 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


Net Value 
f uantity Value 
oxigin Zo (Lbs.) (Dollars) origin (Dollars) 
159,024,486 86,604,292||Belgium & Luxembourg. 170,831 
107 933,909 58,885,562||Arabia Peninsula States, 
"54 23,002/| Nowoc@. aos, Soules 4,147,819 
113,046,689 60;915,282)Aden.) 2 oae. 5-2-4 =- so pe 
21,385,523 10,340,569] |India. ........-.....-- rt 
Nicaragua 36.717,436| 20,745,293||Republic of Indonesia. _. 6 oon 
MOOStAMRICE oo 19,127,956 11,153,091|| Portuguese Asia, N. E. C pets 
Republic of Panama.... 500,000 275,000||Cameroon.......2....- Se eEe 
@anat Zone. ..:..5..... 0, 320,500||French West Africa... .. $207. 
COL a Sr irae ee 7,907,049 3,558,494!|Gold Coast. .........+.. 5 
2 Chir | (ors ae Sey RE ee ee 749,722 295,206||British West Africa 298.787 
ULATED e Sen eae ee 12,380,073 6,008,082 By oy Oe COM Er as Ftaeees 
Dominican Republic... . 41,526,682| . 22,822,069||Angola..............+< 28,001, 
Trinidad & Tobago..... 1,184,600 396,817||Western Portuguese ies yats 
Netherlands Antilles... . 102,180 60,7! Africa, N. E..C.....-. . 399 
652,491,764] 408,272,683||Liberia...........-- . 50,805, 17, 
55,669,836 30,907,586 ie Congo... 25,492,669 
28,7! 79,947||Ethiopia......... 27,519,633 
36,478,288 16,933,314||British East Africa. ,590,13 
7,255,326 3,870,055||Mozambique...... 19,917 
5 Oris $4’5ta| (Union of South Atri 244 boas te 
5 97,71 x nion 0! Ww , 
1,017,784,384| 486,254,862 Ota Sig haa 2,598,291,864!1,356,030,040 
COFFEE, ROASTED OR PROCESSED 
320 275||Dominican Republic. ... 260,000 176,097 
CES Oa De 99,301 73,304||Colombia..........+... 258,730 118,371 
Ba ee each eae i OO Brasil, 2. sare lteter 104,805 43,161 
BAUNALOB Ss Fore vieveias et ess 183,679 95,528 TOtaitac te eae 908,735! 507,636 


COFFEE, THE MOST POPULAR BEVERAGE IN AMERICA 


Coffee is the most popular beverage in the United 
States. In terms of dollars, coffee is the top im- 
port; in terms of consumption, Americans average 
Over 245 cups daily, if statisticians can be trusted. 
The strength of a cup of coffee varies with the 
blend, but even the weakest is somebody’s favorite 
stimulant. About 80% of the world’s coffee crop 
is consumed in the United States. The biggest 
American providers are Brazil and. Colombia. 

Coffee grew wild in Ethiopia and was first culti- 
vated in Arabia. Coffee was first considered a food 
and a medicine, only later a beverage. An Arab 
considers coffee a necessary precedent to business 
deals. The coffee bean is roasted and ground fine 
and coffee is served without sugar or milk. In the 
United States this is served as Turkish coffee. 

At one time coffee drinking was considered a 
vice in Turkey and coffee houses were banned. 
Coffee speakeasies appeared. But a reform set in 
and coffee became so important that at one time 
when Turk married he had to agree to keep 
his wife provided with coffee. 

In prewar Vienna the Kaffee-Haus, or cafe, was 
a rendezvous similar to the American bar. Men 


came there to read newspapers that the cafe 
provided. The word cafe is the French word for 
coffee; this is a case of the name of the product 
being transfered to the place where it is served. 
In France cafe-au-lait, half coffee, half milk, is 
considered vile by visiting Americans until they 
get used to it. 

While Europeans for generations turned their 
cream into cheese and put milk into their coffee, 
Americans enjoyed rich cream instead. World War 
II brought on such high prices for cream that 
many restaurants began serving milk, still refer- 
ring to it as cream. This is general practice today. 
American housewives now find it impossible to 
take cream ‘‘off the top of the milk bottle’’ be- 
cause homogenization has stopped separation of the 
cream content, In restaurant usage a cup of coffee 
with the normal amount of milk is termed 
regular; light coffee calls for more milk; dark 
coffee for less, whereas black coffee takes no milk 
at all. Many more westerners than easterners pre- 
fer their coffee black. A light roast is preferred in 
the East and the West, but Southerners, like their 
South American neighbors, prefer a dark roast. 


Industrial Expansion on the West Coast; Los Angeles in Lead 


The tremendous industrial expansion of Southern 
California since the close of World War II is 
reflected in figures published.in the Census of 
Manufactures, 1954, (Prelim.) issued by the Bureau 
of the Census, the latest to date. An analysis of 
the figures, supplied by the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, indicated that the industrial growth 
of metropolitan areas, based on value added by 
manufacture, placed New York first, Chicago 
second and Los Angeles third, with Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston 
and San Francisco in that order. In 1947 Detroit 
and Philadelphia took precedence of Los Angeles, 
which was fifth and had just passed Pittsburgh. 
Totals for the first three centers in 1954 were New 
York, $13,073,647,000; Chicago, $7,877,128,000 and 
Los Angeles $5,117,544,000. 


The relation of major metropolitan areas in the 
West to one another, based on value added by 
manufacture, showed Los Angeles leading, with 
San Francisco second with $1,677,890,000; Seattle, 
$553,886,000; Portland, $453,655,000; San Diego, 
$394,662,000, followed in order, by Denver, San 
Jose, San Bernardino-Riverside, Salt Lake, and 
Tacoma. In the period 1947-1954 Los Angeles ex- 
perienced an increase of 149.3%; Seattle of 108.7%, 
San Diego of 288.6%, San Jose of 120.8% and Salt 
Lake of 172.8%. 

Industrial development in Los Angeles County 
for the first 6 mos., 1956, showed a marked in- 
crease over 1955, with a capital investment of 
$196,866,000 in new and expanding industries, as 


Ue bage $90,975,300 invested in the same period of 


Growth of Credit Union Movement in United States and Canada 


A plan to combat usury devised by the mayor 
of a German city in 1848 is at the base of the 
great credit union movement, which had 16,000 
unions in the United States at the beginning of 
1956 and 4,000 in Canada. Alphonse Desjardins of 
Quebec organized the first credit union in America 
in 1900 and Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, 
started the movement in the United States in 
1907. By 1934, when there were 2,000 credit unions 
here, the unions formed the Credit Union National 
Assn., @ nonprofit central organization that looks 
after the welfare of all the unions. Its hqa., Filene 
House, was erected 1950 in Madison, Wis., with 
President Truman laying the cornerstone. Canadian 
hq. is in Hamilton, Ont. 


Groups of people pool their savings to provide 


a source of low-cost credit, Loans are made for 
legitimate purposes at low rates of interest, and 
earnings are returned as dividends. Such groups 
may be members of a church, fraternal order, 
community, employees of a corporation or other 
body. Credit unions are chartered under state laws 
or the Federal Credit Union Act of 1934. They are 
examined by Government agencies. The Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions is a part of the Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C. On June 30, 1956 there were about 8,108 
chartered Federal credit unions in operation in 
the United States with a total membership of 
4,302,000; in Canada they had 1,760,847 members 
and assets of $637,887,574. 


} 
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Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups 


Source: Agricultural Research Service; data are for Continental United States 


Amounts held by principal lender groups 


Total 
rm- 

Year a= Federal iia a Joint- | Farmers] Life in- |Commer- pe Indi- 

(Jan.1) age land |Mortgage Peer paterne surance arene credit | Yiduals 
1 2 Ke an minis-| com- savings an 

ee Ry See ?°| panks?+ | tration® | panies? 4 banks’ seen < ies others 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,00 $1,000 1,000 
AG2OL 282 oleae ae UBNCE eer ,118,439 | 997,46 96,360 |4,578,980 
1,947,442 MBWLST Ye SUT O20 Wier reece wots ,301,. 498,842 66,096 |2,876,760 
2,009,820 | 713,296 1,726 31,927 84,290 | 534,170 30,294 |2,190,882 
1,209,676 | 347,30 .455 | 193,377 | 938,275.| 449,582 19,872 |1,777,371 
1,078,952 | 239,365 3,208 | 181,861 | 891,263 | 507,298 13,626 |1,844,891 
,748 | 146,621 1,641 189,300 ,665 | 683,229 9 2,010,766 
1933 | 107,066 5 | 195,069 | 959,715 | 840,647 9 2,072,170 
868,156 920 462 188,893 |1,036,383 | 900,843 9 2,215,674 
906,077 58,650 270 188,855 |1,172,326 | 937,144 9 2,315,956 
947,431 44,008 214,047 |1,355,766 |1,008,359 9 2,501,734 

994,128 32,778 0 | 233,374 |1,541,041 |1,046,92. 9 2,740,0: 
1,071,358 23,899 0 | 257,936 |1,715.164 |A,105,09 9 2,980,585 
ord 1,169,418 17,628 0 | 268,060 |1,892,643 |1,131,214 9 3,177,223 
1955... |8,175,724 |1,266,953 12,834 0 | 271,220 |2,051,445 |1,210,676 9 3,362,596 
1956 P |8,960,020 [1,480,204 0 J <0 277,869 |2,269,565 |1,346,2879 9 3,586,095 


(P)— Preliminary. 1Excludes territories and possessions. 

21930-56, includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts, prior to 1930, 
regular mortgages only. 

3Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by the Land Bank 
Commissioner. Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 1947. On June 30, 1955 loans of the Federal 
Farm_ Mortgage pg enpray were sold to the 12 Federal land banks. 

4Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivership. 

sSuccessor to Farm Security Administration. Revised series. Data for 1939-41 include loans for tenant~ 
purchase. Thereafter data include farm-development (spevial veal estate) loans beginning 1942; farm~- 
enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; farm-housing loans 
beginning July 1950; and beginning Jan. 1, 1956 includes principal outstanding on direct soil and 
water loans to individuals. Data also include similar loaws from State Rural Rehabilitation Corpora- 
tion trust funds. ’ P 

6Estimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to 
State insurance commissioners. ‘‘Best’s Life Insurance Reports,’ and monthly data received from the 
Life Insurance Association of America and the Institute of Life Insurance. Includes legal reserve 
companies only. 4 : 

71935-47, insured commercial banks; prior to 1925, open State and national banks; 1948-56, all operat= 
ing banks. 

Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South 
Dakota, Rural Credit Board completed liquidation during 1945. 

Included with ‘‘others ”’ 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1955 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade. Totals in bushels 


Center Wheat | Corn Oats Rye Barley |Soy Beans Total 
Chicago......+.--- 24,946,000] 96,888,000] 32,435,000} 1,350,000| 12,957,000] 29,826,000) 198.402,000 
Minneapolis....... 128'098,000| 38,247,000) 35,144,000) 5,966,000] 76,772,000} 13,078,000] 297,307,000 
MOWEIHN: ciate cs sins 76,275,000} 1,952,000 9,906,000} 4,695,000) 31,754,000 840,000] 126,422,000 
StaLouls-. ona 43°797,000| 32,373,000} 5,787,000 493,000] 1/805,000| 8,897,000] 93,152,000 
Milwaukee. ......- 3'506,000| 9,567,000] 3,373,000 60,000] 32,054,000] 607,000] _ 48,167,000 
Kansas City.....-- 100,681,000) 18, ,000| 3,172,000 218,000 79,000} 8,541,000] 132,559,000 
Omaha..:.....+++ 25,597.000| 24,021,000) 6, 336,000 148,000} 3,071,000 9,495,000 
IPeCOla - =). |. ates ome 3,922,000] 26,378,000) 8,014,000 473,000} 1,142,000) _ 5,095,000 40,024, 
POLEO.. eee was 29.050,000| 46,981,000) 10,343,000) 140,000 328,000} 11,944,000 98,886,000 
Indianapolis......- 11,567,000] 22,804,000) 3,812,000 494,000 10,000) 7,112,000 45,799,000 
St. Joseph.... ‘| 11,586,000} — 5,641,000) 6,032,000 4,000 304,000} 2,252,000 25,819,000 
Sioux City... s 4'250,000|—47,566,000| 7 505,000 230,000 293,000 856,000 30,700,000. 
Wichita on .|. 32,589,000) 19,0 ,000 4,00 27,000} 1,514,000 34,161,000 
Hutchinson... .. SAE 37849 OUI S. societal com secret cee 5,000 45,000| 3,168,000] 31,066,000 

Totals 1955....- 522,712,000 341,405,000) 126,953,000) 14,470,000 158,618,000) 96,801,000 1,260,959,000 
GRAIN ELEVATOR CAPACITIES IN VARIOUS CITIES 
; In bushels over 10,000,000. As of May, 1956 

~. 13,500,000||Duluth and ||Kansas City, Salina.:...3. 28,700,000 
ae tea eas ea 000 | Superior... 61,775,000|| Missouri... 73,702,000| St. Joseph. .. 13,000,000 
EE a imei tta |b) aie 64/627 ,500||Milwaukee,.. 39,295,000) jst, Louis.... 30,000,000 
Baltimore... 22.750,000) Fort-Worth. . 38,285,000||Minneapolis. 118,311,500) |ceattie ‘O aROGas 
Buffalo.-..-- 53,735,000||Galveston... 12,865,000||Omaha and 2 hee 2h STOO 

Chicago....- 66,038,000||Hutchinson. . 33,605,000 | CouncilB’ffs 28,235,000) |Poledo....-- ete 
Decatur... .- 22,500,000||Indianapolis. 13,300,000 Portland,Ore. 12,768,000] |Wichita...-. 51,660,000 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 
Source: Corn Trade News: figures show thousands of bushels 


i ies Named 
at & Flour Exports by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries N 
we and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries 


Year 
KGa) g fe Rae Argen-| Black | North | South 
Total Ren iors | pease wand Total tina Sea Amer, Africa 
Jo10.,| 368,753 197,293| 135,092; 70.403 2,368] 133,673 7,590 4,140 37.135] 9,947 
1945. .| 673,344] 530.412] 90,032] 52,000)......-- eee... 1080)... 0+. 15,529)... - 0+: 
1948: | 624.100] 19,200] 30.000) 32000 000). s+: | O7 aonl a aemeee 
Hoag: | $19:600| 950'000) 78.088) 138 988 105 0)" 18.060) 248001 al, 
1950 679,431| 449.331] 101,000) 116,000 31,500 15800 139.000 n 
1951 996,108] 761,515 '050| 120,000 11,78 8,000 1300]. cee 
1952 916,970| 796,7 2'520| 81, 25,830) 13,300| 99.300) at 
toes oe eS reer 107334 107350 83'100| 2,775] _69,900| _ nil 
1995 -| 1g95.915! 499,138! 129,000! _92,000 16,794] - 9,550! 109,060! __18,600 


~. {-—Estimated. JIncludes 3,147,000 bushels exported by Turkey and about 98,300,000 by France. 


ae 


Agriculture—Livestock Organizations 


American Purebred Livestock Organizations wate 


Source: Breeder's. Gazette, Stockyards, Louisville, Ky., 


d, Editor 


a 
. Guar 
Registration of pedigreed purebred livestock by 86 American associations reached a total of Ee eogen 


made by the 
36,178 from 1954 figures. The American Aberdeen-Angus and 


& in 1956. This was a 
he ae fe 


rd Assn. increased by 21,000. The American F 
‘Assn. recorded 58% of the beef cattle and 40% of all cattle reelstered. Holsteins ae ee favorite dairy 


registrations. 
BEEF CATTLE Sts 

American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Assn., 
Frederick Blvd., St. Joseph, Mo. Frank Richards 
Steen Brahman Breeders’ Assn., 1208 Louisi- 
ana St., Houston, Tex. Harry P. Gayden (16,564). 

American Brangus Breeders Assn., 10942 8S. 
Wilson, Vinita, Okla. Jesse L. Dowdy (5,790). 

American Chabray Breeders’ Assn., 841 ist 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. Mrs. Quinta 
Arrigo (1,108), American Charolaise Assn., same 


_ address (286). 


American Devon ape Club, Agawam, Mass. 
Kenneth Hinshaw 7 

American Galloway Breeders’ Assn., South 
Fork, Mo. Chas, C. Wells (382). Same address for 
American Belted Galloway Assn. (20). 

American oo eae Baa aay oe Dr., Kansas 
City, Mo. Paul Swafter 5 i 

imerigal: Polled Hereford Assn., 1110 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. D. W. Chittenden (101,084). 

Red Angus Assn. of America, Mrs. S. Taylor 
McDaniel, Orange Grove, Tex. (495). 

Santa Getrudis Breeders’ International, Kings- 
ville, Tex. R. P.. Marshall (10,571). ; 

American. Scotch Highland Breeders’ Assn., 
Belvidere, S. D. Lyndall Berry (319). 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago. Allan C. Atlason (35,108). 
Polled Shorthorn Soc. of this Assn., same address. 
Emily Krahn (13,855). 


DAIRY CATTLE 

Ayshire Breeders’ Assn., Brandon, Vt. Chester 
C.. Putney (23,035). 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Assn., 800 Pleasant 
St., Beloit, Wis. Fred S. Idtse (21,667). 

Dutch Belted Cattle Assn. of America, Manteno, 
Tl. C. J. O'Neill. 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, 
N. H. Robt, D. Stewart (81,566). 

Holstein-Friesian Assn. of America, Brattleboro, 
Vt. Robt. H. Rumler (197,608). 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 E. Broad 
St., Columbus, Ohio. Floyd Johnston (60,020). 

American Red Danish Cattle Assn., Fairview, 
Mich. Clifford Shantz (59). 

American Dairy Cattle Club, Interlaken, N. Y. 
Robt. W. Hitchcock (1,048). 


DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 
American Kerry & Dexter Club, 707 W. Water 
St., Decorah, Ia. Mrs. Daisy Moore (49). 
American Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 S. 
Glenstone, Springfield, Mo. W. E. Dixon (22,121). 
Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 
St.. Lincoln, Neb. Louis E. Stephenson (3,443). 


SHEEP 
American Cheviot Sheep Society, Lafayette Hill, 
Pa. Stan Gates (4,500). 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Assn. of America, P.O. 
Box 315, Logan, Utah. Mr. Alma Esplin (7,854). 
American Corriedale Assn., 108 Parkhill Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. Rollo E. Singleton (15,797). 
American Cotswold Record Assn., Sigel, Ill. 
C. P. Harding 
American Delaine-Merino Record Assn., 400 
Pe St.. Wheeling, W. Va. Chas. M. Swart 


Black-Top Delaine Merino Shee Br rs’ 
Assn., Rt. 4, Howell, he Chars 


Mich. Emer, i 
(1903. son Richards 


gas rane wag ann Delain, Merino Shep 
Teme De aineAMorino Record Assn., Burnet 
EContneatal Posies Giik. aickory Pi J x 
bay oat eS Sheep at = ae 
Siarainal Pur Sheep agit Freese eae 
Bt ccas Sale 
atiat Eat eta 0k, BO 
Milton, Ohio. Ralph O. Shaffer (430). eS 
pe paeadate Sheep Breeders Assn., 61 Angelica 


St., St. Louis. E, H. Mattingly (2.779 
American Oxford Down Hecord | kegne Eaton 
eee Cc, eee (2,040). 
t nama Registr x 
Idaho. W. G. Priest (301)) Sn BR: 2. Rupert, 


tee 


merican age 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn. 
2709 Eesebidie one San Angelo, Tex. Mrs. Russell 
G. ow "4 “ : 

American Romney Breeders Assn., Withycombe 
Ba Cat Bkcaubiie episty hain BO, Box 

American ‘opshire ry Raver. 

Te aoe Ind. . Jessie F. Rit 

11,707). 

American Southdown Breeders’ Assn., 212 S. 
onthe State College, Pa. W. L. Henning, 
9,711). 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, Moscow, Idaho. 
Cc. W. Hickman (11,068)... 

National Suffolk Sheep Assn., P. O. Box 324, 
Columbia, Mo. Mrs. Ruth Day (13,514). 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, Rt. 5, Fulton, 
N.Y. Ralph E. Owen (105). 

SWINE 

American Berkshire Assn., 601 W. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill. Willard D. Brittin (22,892). 

Chester White Swine Record ‘Assn., Rochester, 
Ind. Levi P. Moore (20,499). 

United Duroc Record Assn., Peoria, Ill. R. E. 
Judd (96,234). 

Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., 
Peoria, Ill. R. L. Pemberton (68,701). 

National Hereford Hog Record Assn., Milo, Ia. 
Albert Hyzer (1,891). : 

Inbred Livestock Registery Assn., Univ. of 
rye St. Paul, Minn. Dr. L. M. Winters 
(3,4 " 

American Landrace Assn., Box 29, Noblesville, 
Ind. Merritt Murphy (5,580).) 

OIC Swine Breeders’ Assn., Goshen, Ind. Mrs. 
Clara Clason (3,100). 

Poland China Record Assn., 501 E. Losey St., 
Galesburg, Ill. C. W. Mitchell (24,688). 

Kentucky Red Berkshire Swine Record Assn., 
io Brenrse St., Lancaster, Ky. Hogan Teater, 

National gabe Poland China Record Assn., 
28 E, 32nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. Fred L. Oben- 
chain (21,912). 

Tamworth Swine Assn., Hagerstown, Ind. R. H. 
Waltz (12,926). 

American Yorkshire Club, 326 Ferry St., Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Martin E. Gannon (25,594). ‘ 


HORSES 

American Albino Horse Club, White Horse 
Ranch, Naper, Neb. Miss Ruthe E. White. 

Appaloosa Horse Club, R. 3, Moscow, Idaho. 
George B. Hatley (365). 

Arabian Horse Club Registry of America, 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Frank Watt (840). 

Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of America, Wabash, 
Ind. Blanche A. Schmalzried (230). 

Clydesdale Breeders’ Assn., 910 Goff Bldg., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Nathan Goff (26). 

American Cream Draft Horse—Assn., Hubbard, 
Ia. Mrs, Raynold Topp. 

American Hackney Horse Society, 11 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. Mrs. J. Macy Willets (201). 

Morgan Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York, 
N. Y. F. B. Hills (445). 

Morocco Spotted Horse Co-operative Assn., 
Greenfield, Ia. LeRoy Fritz (1,634). 

Palomino Horse Assn., Box 446 Reseda, Calif. 
Willard M. Beanland (86). 

Palomino Horse Breeders of America, Mineral 
Wells, Tex. Dr. H. Arthur Zappe (500). 

Percheron Horse Assn. of America, R. 1, Fair 
Oaks, Ind. Mrs. Anne Brown (99). 

American Quarter Horse Assn., P. O. Box 2296, 
Amarillo, Tex, Raymond D. Hollingsworth (12,725) 

American Saddle Horse Breeders Assn., 929 S 
espe Louisville Ky. Charles J. Crohan, Jr, 

American Shetland Pony Club, 116 E. Jefferson 
Blvd., South Bend, Ind. Chas. F. Osborn (3,758). 

American Shire Horse Assn., Box 10, Hallsville, 
me: pewinte L. pea? 

nite ates Trotting Assn., 1349 Ei. Broad St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Ken McCarr (4,512). 

Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Assn. of 
America, P. QO. Box 87 Lewisburg, Tenn. Mrs. 
ee — (1,350). 

ockey ub, 300 Park Ave., Ne 
bar ches Casey (9,186). Pei ore ae 

els ony Society of America, Wico: 
Santee iy gas ges Shelton (200). Oran 
a acl ennet Registry of erica, 
R, 2, Lexington, Ky. G. W. Davis, Tae se 
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U. S—Ranking Agricultural Counties; Merchant Fleet 


683 
° ° . 
Ranking Agricultural Counties 
TOTALS FOR THE 100 LEADING COUNTIES, COMPARED WITH THE 
‘ U. S. TOTALS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Census of Agriculture, 1954 
United Total 
Item States for 100 lead- The leading County 
total ing counties county ~ total 
Value of all farm products sold (dols.).. . .|24,642,418,087| 4,926,148,983|/Fresno, Calif.... , |208,212,812 
Livestock and livestock products (No.)... 
Horses and mules on farms............... 4,141,288 558 ,235/St. Landry, La.... 13,897 
Cattle and calves on farms...........-.... 95,027,041 12,001,950|Cherry Nebr...... 5,296 
Cattle and Calves sold alive.........-..... 44,350,808 7,076,053| Weld, Colo....... 290/829 
Milk ‘Cows On farms. .2 a. cee ee eee 20,182,803 4,248,420/Los Angeles, Calif. 104,914 
Whole milk sold (1,000:pounds)............ 81,804,94 28,161,682|Los Angeles, Calif.| 1,210,849 
Value of dairy products sold (dols.)........ 3,334,066,274| 1,027,647,492|Los Angeles, Calif.| 59,628,5 
Hogs and pigs on farms...........-.... ait 57,092,919 16,359,385|Henry, Ill....... , 330, 
Hogs and pigs sold alive.....,.......+.-.- 57 418,588 17,307,440)Henry Ill......... 318,592 
Sheep and lambs on farms.........-...-.. 31.618,909 12,039,720) Val Verde, Texas.. 387,116 
Sheep and lambs sold alive..............-. 22,335,858 8,735,774| Dawson, Nebr. ... 281,054 
MOHSEN GOW TAVIS Sor icici. eabace net Coosa ats open 375,800,447 80,087,326|Monmouth, N. J..| 3,260,953 
N1CKENE BONG O. tector occ se whe wie se mpae eras 968,687,652 506,278,441/Sussex, Del....... 58,131,912 
Chicken eggs sold (doz.)........-...5+.05. 2,654,202,330 826,438,774|Los Angeles, Calif.) 37,697,817 
BRUCK EVS TAISEG hey cts cist. =. sete aie le ln oer 62,755,842 30,616,270) Rockingham, Va. . 2,357,320 
Turkey hens kept for breeding............ 2,277,825 1,248,230|Rockingham, Va. . 87,393 
Value of poultry and poultry products sold 
SE GIR aa oven ee ae ae re eierirs, », Foska: og 1.918,935,878| 674,002,802|Sussex, Del....,..| 43,573,113 
Field crops Harvested (acres) 
Crerp. 100 Slane.) ies we owe ioe oe citi ares 66,792,680 14,138,864|McLean, Ill....... 278,291 
Sorghum, except for sirup.. 17,565,624 10,313,390|Hale, Texas...... 233,541 
Wheat threshed or combined. 51,361,684 19,250,916|Chouteau, Mont... 365,542 
Oats threshed or combined...............+. 37,920,704 9,650,505)Otter Tail, Minn. . 198,264 
Barley threshed or combined.............. 12,555,936 7,216,820!Fresno, Calif..... 234,672 
Rice threshed or combined. 2'498,109 2/278 ,843| Vermilion, La..... 151,955 
Flax threshed or combined................ 5,178,643 4,877,862|Cass, N. D....... 159,823 
Soybeans for all purposes. . 18,242,940 6,907 ,890| Mississippi, Ark... 183,564 
Soybeans harvested for beans (bush.)...... 323,965,464 148,161,263|Champaign, Ill....| 4,409,24 
Peanuts harvested for picxing or threshing. . 1,270,386 1,095,748|Comanche, Texas.. 34,96: 
Land from which hay was cut...........+. 69,930,058 12,457,994|Cherry, Nebr..... 79,135 
AITO fa; ‘CUG TOL WY, alas cctanindat arto alee even 26,007,771 5,633,063|Imperial, Calif... . 128,668 
Frish POAC. os cic ace wlene. epee > oe oats inp eal 1,210,872 849,964! Aroostook, Me.... 20,414 
Sweetpotstoes notes cece nino ccetmes hoe 261,051 189,911|St, Landry, La..,, 35,382 
Boke Cia) 1th I Ory Rg er 2 SC REEESA Coch LAE CRA Sno 18,858,145 9,752,598] Lubbock, Texas... 238,649 
ATES Eb OO ears Pace of a eee ORS cg place nie, eisapl ogee ,)57,039 1,100,213/Pitt, N. C...... ar 36,254 
Sugar. beets for sugar... ...---eeeeeeeeeeee 64,318 765,048|Imperial, Calif..,. 51,446 
Vegetables harvested for sale (acres) ’ 
Vegetables harvested for sale............+- 3,739,994 1,834,911]Monterey, Calif... 98,400 
BMAD. DEANS. mie spec ee oe olen alt hee 271,937 199,052}Palm Beach, Fla. . 32,968 
Green peas (English).........6+5-+s+eesee 385,507 320,902|Umatilla, Ore,.... 48,49. 
STROLLING -iereltic. force bel > alas eo aa 608,568 362,383|Palm Beach, Fla.. 17,352 
RDA OL cane eats rials niplece sate = ss 131,691 94,927|Cameron, Texas... 7,89 
POIMALORS ciate ianiace sas le piston elalsy on oles aaaico'a tes 439,555 311,309|Hidalgo, Texas.... 27,108 
Dry ONiODSs 06.6 eae ke eee ee er erent 98,33 78,709|San Patricio, Tex.. 47 
Watermelows: oc savseee Hei theme oa as 417,838 285,301/Marion, Fla...... 9,859 
Fruits and nuts (number) : ° 
Value of all fruits and nuts sold (dols.)....... 1,198,016 ,326 976,535,392|Fresno, Calif...... 59,263,317 
Apples, trees of all ages......-...-..4- : 31'843,522 17,934,117| Yakima, Wash....| 1,495,426 
Peaches, trees of all ages.............- 36,912,804 26,175,125/Stanislaus, Calif...| 2,295,132 
Pears, trees of all ageS............ eve 9,828,529 8,548,504) Yakima, Wash..../ 1,134,413 
Plums and prunes, trees of all ages..... 15,048,816 14,090,294/Santa Clara, Calif,| 3,832,694 
Cherries, trees of all ages. ....... “fit. 10,265,510 9,310,078|Door, Wis...... oe] 1,030,275 
Oranges, trees of all ages...... aaa 45,830,524 45,675,009| Polk, Fla......+. 6,007,258 
Grapefruit, trees of all ages........-: 10,953,481 10,943,042/Polk, Fla......,..| 1,937,934 
Pecans, trees of all ageS........+.+5+ 7,489,457 4,580,818] Dougherty, Ga..,. 07: 
Grapes, vines of all ages : hs Blt CLL Bis sreete Cae orale Oe 
t rries harvested for sale (acres)...... i: ; ashington Ore... 3) 
ele oe 453,653,672| _ 264,594/977|Los Angeles, Calif,! 18,296,716 


Value of horticultural specialties sold (dols.). 
United States Flag Merchant Fleet 


Source: Maritime Admin., U. S. Dep 


The United States Flag merchant fleet numbered 
3,115 ships of 1,000 gross tons or over on June 30, 
1956, a net decrease of 62 from the total of 3.177 
on June 30, 1955. Transfers to the military or 
foreign registry caused the loss of 74; 12 ships 
were added to the fieet and 169 were withdrawn 
from the reserve fleets for repair and grain storage. 
In all, 330 vessels in the reserve fieets were being 
used for grain storage at the end of June, 1956. 
Ships on the Great Lakes and inland waterways are 
not counted. 

Combination passenger and cargo ships in the 
fleet numbered 238, a decrease of 1. The Govern- 
ment transferred the SS Mercy to the New York 
Maritime Academy for a training ship; the SS 
Monterey was sold to Matson Navigation Co. and 
the SS LaGuardia to the Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

On June 30, 1956, freighter vessels in the fleet 
numbered 2,488 compared with 2,515 for the same 
period in 1955, a net loss of 27. During the period 


, 


system is still considered useful insurance, since a 


t. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


29 freighters were lost by transfers to foreign 
registries, losses, scrappings, etc. Fifteen of these 
ships were sold to foreign operators. On the other 
hand 1 Mariner type freighter entered the pri- 
vately-owned fieet from construction and 1 ship 
under charter to a Philippine company was re~- 
turned to Government custody. 


The United States Flag tanker fleet continued to 
decline in numbers. At the end of the period there 
were 389 tankers compared with 423 on June 30. 
1955, a net loss of 34. During the period, 28 
privatély owned tankers were sold for operation 
under foreign flags, of which 26 were registered 
under the Liberian Flag. 

At the year’s end 338 ships, all privately owned, 
were active, with a total of 3,569,000 gross tons. 
The Maritime Admin. had 39 ships, inactive, Four- 
teen privately-owned tankers were in the Persian 
Gulf-Orient trade, 2 in the Persian Gulf-Europe 
trade. In the domestic trade 252 tankers, with 
2,562,000 gross tons, were in use. 


‘ Lightning Causes Heavy Losses on Farms 
Farm losses from lightning are estimated at $20,000,000 a year. A proper well-grounded lightning rod 


lightning current may reach 100,000 amperes or 


more, Wire fences with wooden or concrete posts are dangerous unless metal posts are used or fence 
wires-are connected to iron post driven 3 ft. into the ground, 


‘ 


_(e) cooked; pare ‘ parentheses, ‘imputed value 


Beef, ro C) 

Beef, anotn (Qik oe. 
Beer, 4% alcohol. 
Beet greens (c) 


¢) 
Beets, red (c) : 
(0 37: F 
Bread, white enr.2... 
Bread, whole wheat. . 


Candy, hard 
Gandy’ malik choc. 
Carrots (e)......... 
Cauliflower (c)...... 
Celery, raw..... 

Cheese, cheddar . 
Cheese, cream... 
Chicken, broilers, raw 
Chicken, roasters, raw 
Corn, sweet (c),..... 
Corn, flakes, .:...... 
Cranberry sauce..... 
Cream, light:....... 
Cream, heavy....... 
Cucumbers, raw..... 
Dandelion mepeens, raw 
Eges, raw. 
Haddock (c). 
Halibut, (c). 
Ice sa sali 
PERIOD) hn seg slices os 
Lamb, os chops es 
Lamb, leg roast (c) . 
TOMONS. ~ iiss eee es 
Lettuce, headed, raw. 
Liver, beef (c) |..... 
Macaroni, enr, (c)... 


Milk, evaporated 
Milk, condensed 
Oat meal (c)... 
Onions (c)... 
MOTANHCS ae Tete, 
Parsley, common raw 
Peaches, raw.:...... 
Peanuts, roasted.... 
Pears, raw. ..is 
Pens, green (¢)...... 
Peppers, green (c). 
Pork, ham, fresh (¢).. 
Pork, loin or chops (¢) 
Potatoes, boiled peeled 
Potatoes, French fried 
Potatoes sweet, baked 
Prunes, sugar (¢c).... 
Rice. white (¢) 
Rolls, plains . 
Salmon (c), Pacific.. 
Sardines (Atlantic), a 
Sausage, bologna. ... 
Sausage, liverwurst. . 
Soups, chicken5...... 
Soups, noodle or Bee 
Soups, peas 


Nutritive Value of Selected 
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LOANS Eee 


Soups, tomatos,....; 
Soups, vegetables... 
Spinach (c), 
Sugar, granulated 
Swordfish (c)., 
Tomatoes, raw...... 
Tuna fish, cannedt 
Turnips (¢c) 


Veal, shoulder Ors a8 
Water cress, raw.. 

Wheat flakes.,...... 
Wheat, whole meal(c) 
Yeast, baker’s 


ONS SBOE Mo RRND HOOMONROOOw 


20:2 

85.0 

51.4 

4.0 

22 

2% 

8.8 
ve 

7.0 

0. 

20.6 

7.2 

0. 

0. 

8.7 

2.9 

9.7 

30.2 

49 1 
9:9 2 

54.8 2 

11.0 2 
8.7 2 

11.2 2 
9.0 1.4 

12.0 9 

23:6 16.2 

15.8 -l 

12:1 2.3 
6.0 A 
0 4.7 
0 5.0 

19.1 1.0 

52.0 3.3 

34.4 8 

43.2 6 

26.2 4 

55.1 1.0 
19 (38) 
3.6 5) 
1.5 4.6 
3.8 6 
5.2 3 

10.2 5 
7.3 3 
5.8 4]. 
3.6 6 

99.5 (0) 
0 10. 
4.0 5 
0 (10.8) 
6.0 4 
0 7.9 
3.3 8 

80.2 8 

15.8 9 

13.0 


es 

S 
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(1)—Canned, pork and Molasses. 


Solids, liquids. (5)— 


plain 370, rich 830. 


Gi Contaiie 4% non-fat milk solids. 
Ready to serve, equal weight of water and condensed soup. 
energy from alcohol 


is 20 calories. If ener, 
Severe cr eicanol is 20 mergy is considered available, value is 48. (7)—C 


hydrate H . 


Milligrams 
10 
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(3)—Unenriched. (4)— 
(6)—Value excluding 


—Calcium may 
presence of oxalic acid. (8)—Butter or fortified margarine used in recipe 
(9)—Yellow 390, white trace only. (10)—Average content of fortified maxcertne 


United States—Imports and Exports 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census 


Year Exports (!) peaeral Imp. for consum., (°) Total Excess 
Se eae Ee en ee mports, | ——— | exp an: "i 
(cal.) Total (1) | Domestic | Foreign () Free Dutiable ts ten bee 3: nipod 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
4,818,722 91,126 | 4,226,589 | 2,708,828 | 1,467,391 | 9,136,437 683,259 
3,781,172 62,009 | 3,060,908 | 2,081,123 ,032,954 | 6,904,089 782,273 
2,243,081 39,793 | 2,047,485 | 1,205,987 832,918 | 4,330,359 235,389 
3,934,181 86, 2,625,379 | 1,648,965 91,691 | 6,644,525 | 1,395.767 
12,841,54 123,364 | 3,381,498 | 2,192,852 | 1,197,249 |16,346,40 9,583, 
14,161, 97,1 3,928,866 | 2,717,986 ,169,504 |18,187,568 | 10,329,836 
9,584,684 220,941 | 4,159,138 |. 2,749,345 | 1,348,756 |13,964,76: 5,646,487 
000,184 238,137 | 4,942,054 1934,955 | 1,889,946 |14,680,375 | 4,796, 
15,162,352 177,937 | 5,755,701 ,454,0038 | 2,211, 21,095,990 | 9,584,588 
12,532,093 120,965 | 7,123.834 | 4,174,523 | 2,917, 19,776,892 | 5,529,224 
114,984 | 6,622,390 | 3,883,186 | 2,708,4 18,673,445 | 5,428,665 
132/620 | 8.852.161 | 4,766,778 | 3,976,304 {19,127,263 | 1,422,941 
152,880 |10,967,300 .993,442 | 4,823,9' 25,999,679 | 4,065,079 
048,56. 152,114 |10,717,485 | 6,256,950 | 4,490,546 |25,918,164 | 4,483,194 
15,651,891 121/798 |10.873,269 } 5,919,501 | 4,859,403 |26,646,957 | 4,900,419 
14,977,775 128'576 |10,215,421 | 5,667,904 | 4,571,613 |25,321,773 | 4,890,931 
15,389,746 128'329 |11:382/068 | 6,029,518 | 5,304,477 126,900,143 | 4,136,007 


*Data subject to further revision. 

1In addition to regular commercial exports, the data for war and postwar years include aid and relief 
shipments largely made under the following programs: Lend-iease in the war years, UNRRA in im- 
mediate postwar years; civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through United States armed forces be- 
ginning 1947; ECA program beginning April 1948; and Mutual Security Program beginning July 1950. 
Supplies shipped to United States armed forces abroad for their own use are excluded. 


2General imports—Include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. 


8Imports for consumption—Include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchan- 
dising or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouses for consumption. 


U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports, by Continent 
Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census 
For explanation of data see footnotes of table above. 

(Value in thousands of dollars) 


Value of exports to! Value of imports from? 


No. So. Asia & - No. So. Asia & 3 
Europe®| amer. | Amer. | Oceania| 4frica Europe®| amer. | Amer. | Oceania] 4ftiea 


1925. . |2,605,067|1,138,354| 402,606) 674,764 89,057/1,247,559| 980,534) 518,797/1,387,056 92,144 
92,362) 920,4 5 


1935. . |1,033,697| 531,331| 174,341] 447,286) 96,219 606,496| 494,557) 281,472) 523,238 41,722 
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lib 
1944. . |91375.441|2,086,859| 540,277|1,394,72 "404| 340,373|2,033,742| 931,272] 401,167] 222,312 
1945. , |5,530,422)1,919,09: 5,226|1,187,213] 523,671] 479,410)1,898,323] 976,101] 508,290 297,015 
1946. | |4,159,044|2'535,014|1,148,590|1,406,855| 488,819 872,692|1,643,751|1,118,138]1,001,154) 306,317 
1947. . |5.768,211|3,829,484|2,353,642|2,567,481) 821,47 877,266 |2,143,784|1,254,229|1,153,088| 327,335 
1948. . | 4,380,074|3,395,277|1,911,582 |2,181,452 784.672|1,171,110]2,539,649|1,559,766|1,459,605) 393,703 
1949. . | 4,238.773]|3,298,682 1,561,833 |2,330,011} 62 5 2|2,493,698|1,501,273/1,309,182| 337,516 
19564 . | 2,952,434/3,414,374/1,347,660/1,579, 349,354|1,448,930]3, 100,579|1,962,879|1,846,112) 493,661 
1951. . | 4,098,078/4,290,664|2,068,578|2,424,75 580,424|2,119,382|3,498,565|2,327,098|2,433,179) 589,076 
1952. . |3,348,824/4,495,901|1,834,806 ER Wae 569,073|2,029,193|3,741.259|2,283,968|2,056,272| 606,770 

2 


.. | 2,873, ,073,574| 1,521,282 |2,176,830 503,547 |2,335,227|3,740,483 2'376,837 1,827,474 593,261 
1954. .13.375,510/4,363,691|1,770,335/2,168,877| 569,484 2,082,837}|3,637,213|2,258,419 SL Bae eae 604,543 
1955. . | 4,158,57114,902,77011,626,57013,331,157! 587,577 2,453,43314,034,61412,230,00212,045,329 


1Exports, including re-exports. 2General imports. ®%Iceland and Turkey included in Europe in all 
years shown. ‘Beginning 1950 data by area of destination exclude “special, category’ exports; i.€., 
certain items of defense equipment and supplies. 
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U. S. Exports and Imports on Dry Cargo Vessels 
PER CENT CARRIED ON U.S. FLAG VESSELS TO AND FROM 10 LEADING TRADE AREAS 
Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 
(Shipping weight in 1,000 of long tons) 


Dry cargo exports Dry cargo imports 


1953 1954 1953 1954 


Trade area 


Ship-| Per | Ship-) Per | Ship-| Per Ship- | Per 

ping | cent ; ping | cent | ping | cent ping | cent 

weight] U.S. |weight| U.S. | weight U.S. |weight| U.S. 

Tatas iiye qo o ah se gee 4 Tae Oe 59,728| 24 59,837| 24 51,179; 30 51,162) 29 

- Cc ing trade with 
Li eens besa is ris é f pe eames cae 3 ees a eoeat 33 38,886 ch an = 
-Hamburg Range........++++++++ 5700 ‘| F ; 

Groat Lakes, Canada: mm DF atten PR SS 18,432| 29 15,375] 27 5,971; 34 4,516} 29 
Azores, Mediterranean and Black Sea...... 43) 36 8,169} 23 1,617| 28 1,184 26 
North China, including Shanghai and Japan| 7,727 11 7,697) 23 478] 30 418} 42 
Bast Coast, South America.......-.+--.+- 2,244) 16 2,644) 23 1,18: 33 1,619} 33 
PAPI WCRY Nc saith ieseas ok ep iene sees + 3,397] 33 3,250) 29 11,526) 36 15,140) 30 
United Kingdom and Eire.........--.+-++- 2,497] 20 3,707} 20 778| 29 639} 28 
India, Persian Gulf and Red Sea..........- 1,929; 30 733| 35 2,166) 27 1,632) 35 
Baltic, Scandinavia, Iceland and Greenland. 1,142} 10 1,628} 11 3,211 6 2,417 4 
West Coast, South America.........--+++> 1,031} 34 1,002) 38 5,302) 59 5,693 41 
Other trade areas........---e eee eee eees 5,485! 29 5,948| 29 14,900! 23 15,464! 27 


$15,518.1 $10,215.5 


UPS Lh LDS Soe NRO ct 3,399.9 2,376.7 
miAinerican republics... 002... ee eee ae eee 3,308.3 3 . 
MTRTOMAELOUIG fis «avert cree c-12 Oden wile ede wise an Sa : 2,038.6 
dencies of Western Europe............--.-+- 890.8 
HEUEIRAUCAS a Wiss rs te es eres wes towered Seen 1,618.9 


North and South America 


2,376.7 
3,290.5 
328.2 
231.2 
401.3 
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United States—Foreign Trade; Retail Sales; Exports; Freight 687 


United States Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes 


Source: Peperemces of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, from data of the Bureau of the Census. 


For explanation of data see footnotes on page 685 


Value of domestic exports Value of imports! 


Year |— -—-—_— | 
(cal.) | Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- | Finish. | Crude Crude |Manu’d| Semi- | Finish. 
Mater’I\s|Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf’s|Manuf’s|Mater’Is| Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf’s|Manuf’s 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 1,000 1 
1925. .|1,422,058| 317,894] 573,753] 661,683] 1,843,334|1,748,065| 494,800] 432,906 ATT 30133 
1930..} 829,098] 178,533) 362,650) 512,802] 1, ; ,002,161] 400,125) 293,448] 608,153] 757,022 
1935..| 682,953 58,75 157,211] 349,858 994,308] 582,443] 322,327) 318,828] 409,690] 405,617 
ae 74,0 66,872| 907,934| 2,329,590/1,010,841] 285,066] 277,444] 558,606) 408,69: 
1943..| 661,782} 109,067|1,550,738/1,089,400) 9, y q; ,386. 421,15 2 
1944. .|. 962) 133,826! 1,632,605) 1,096,674) 10,744,477) 1,078,174) 841,348] 520,979] 706,235) 740,755 
1945..| 870,623} 432,147|1.245,727| 779,515) 6,256,672) 1,183,080}. 693.235] 461.644] 928,291| 831,850 
1946, .|1,415,808]} 648,103|1,522,400} 895,125] 5,018,748|1,729,074| 814,403] 503,946] 930,600| 846,879 
1947, .|1,601,448] 1,348,789) 1,756, 771/1,784,839 tay 1,765,516 tees Ee 1,244,908] 982,781 


1948. .| 1,488,449] 1,265,820] 1,313,657|1,370,483| 7,093,684/2,147, +271,611} 731,173]1,633,140/1,309, 101 
1949, ,|1,779,7 341,795 5,682|1,355,835| 6,572,982|1.853,712/1,332,880| 740,770/1,418,388/1,245,890 
1950. .|1,886,042] 759,753) 602,412|1,121,037| 5,773,238|2,465,489/1,749,556| 898,423/2,125.910|1, 503,70: 

1951. .|2,470,784) 1,401,165) 841,181]1,665,120) 8,501.248/3,364,555/2.076,708/10,21,645|2,458,574|1,895,860 
1952. .}1,982,361| 1,369,288] 727,880/1,619,302)_9,349,732|2,937,440|2,068,259]1,082,579|2,565,664|2,093,555 
1953. .|1,626,093| 962,142) 709,875|1,423,253)10,930,528|2,613,026|2,185,257|1,107,874|2,678, 408|2,194,339 
1954. .}1,898,730| 740,786] 760,104/1,818,726| 9,759,430/2,413,168|2,200,069/1,117,139|/2,312,700|2,196,441 
1955. .|1,902,402| 929,901] 842,603/2,301,662| 9,413,178|2,849,913 1,997,273|1,115,744|2,774,044|2,597,029 


1General imports through 1933; imports for consumption thereafter. 

Total agricultural exports were valued at—(1948) $3,472,680,000; (1949) $3,577,780,000; (1950) $2,873,- 
eae tcc, $4,040,054,000; (1952) $3,431,066,000; (1953) $2,847,463,000; (1954) $3,053,792,000; (1955) 

Agricultural imports for consumption were valued at—(1948) $3,150,294,000; €1949) $2,894,326,000; 
(1950) $3,986,814,000; (1951) $5,179,044,000; (1952) $4,518,993,000; (1953) $4,184,778,000; (1954) 
$3,972,771,000; (1955) $3,978,050,000. 2 / 


Sales of Retail Stores, by Kinds of Business 
Source: Office of Business Economics and Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
New Series (In millions of dollars) 


Kinds of business 1954 1955 Kinds of business 1954 | 1955 
AW setail stores! (6.66. os isa 0 170,664/185,479 Women’s apparel, accessory 
Durable goods stores!..... 58,173) 66,9 BGOTCS i. oss sce a cis ths «oo oer ee 4,009} 4,207 
Automotive RTOUD. <.:.2)..-5 23 cH 31,665| 38,226 Family and other apparel 
Motor vehicle, other automotive stores... . 2,090) 2,281 
MERICIN ita ee cee ae sus eee 29,962) 36,267 ||" Shoe stores............ ,809| 2,009 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers..| 1,703} 1,959 Drug and proprietary store: 4,940} 5,232 
Furniture and appliance group... . 9,079] 10,055 Eating and drinking places......| 13,127) 13,662 
Furniture, home furnishings F'OOd STOUR. fs. .x6icpessts eae 41,635] 43,638 
SOLES arrethvit cieip 2 o casteme ape sete 5,291) 6,116 GYOCErY. BEOLES Seve srsiel saieieaete 34,993] 36,919 
Household appliance, radio Gasoline service stations........| 11,443) 12,411 
BONES reece ng «ving eres 3,788) 3,939 General merchandlse group..... -| 18,857) 20,100 
Lumber, building, hardware group} 10,135) 11,030 Department stores, excl. mail 
Lumber, building materials ORGER hetsis on tee ae ee 10,272) 10,882 
Geaeta sa. coisas eo pees 7,433| 8,242 Mail order (catalog sales)..... 1,222) 1,331 
Hardware stores.............- 7,433) 2,788 Variety stores. .......+....-. 3,027| 3,295 
Nondurable goods stores! .|112,491|118,501 Other general merchandise 
ISDDATE! GFOUP....-. - ce 2 eee wos 10,147] 10,791 BLORES ase es aes ck Chie ogee 4,336] 4,592 
Men's and boys’ wear stores..... 2,239| -2,294 TAQGUOY StOled..o casas ie 3,415! 3,546 
a PAO EAEE OSI N T I hol SF S S s cactan 


1Sales of other durable goods stores, other-food stores, and other nondurable goods stores are not 
shown separately but are included in the totals, 


Total Retail Stores Sales (In millions of dollars)—(1951) 158,223; (1952) 164,085; (1953) 170,741; 
(1954) 170,664; (1955) 185,479. 


U. S. Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
: Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


1952 1953 1954 1955* 
Exports of goods:=2d services........ .|$20,661,000,000/$21,335,000,000 $21,099,000,000/$22,049,000,000 
; Means of Financing 
Foreign sources: 
U. S. imports of goods and services....| 15,688,000,000] 16,644,000,000| 16,088,000,000 17,923,000,000 
Liquidation of gold and cone assets... 1,233,000,000]| — 2,308,000,000} — 1,760,000,000) — 1,474,000,000 
U.S. government sources (net): 
Grants and other unilateral transfers.:.] 4,691,000,000| 6,232,000,000) 4,937,000,000) 4,140,000,000 
Long- and short-term loams........... 420,000,000 218,000,000 — 93,000,000 302,000,000 
J. S. private sources (net): 
: Remittances i aeedete : a : Prt As oa 446,000,000 476,000,000 486,000,000 456,000,000 
Long- and short-term capital.......... 1,158,000,000 369,000,000) 1,619,000,000} 1,153,000,000 
Errors and omissions..~.........+--.-.-: — 509,000,000] — 296,000,000! —178,000,000!1 — 451,000,000 
*Preliminary. 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways of U. S. 


By Systems, Calendar Year 1954 


a SC tarmm nn RO ea ie 
System Ton-miles System Ton-miles 
1.1... ,.| 23,091,189,000||Other waterwavs................- 6,075,000 
Rta eornose ee SES nits 12,479,509,000 || Great Lakes system?.............. 91,174,887,000 
Pacific coast waterways..........+ 4,317,574,000 a a 
Miskissippi River system, including otal), Shes e.. «cn ie 173,678,726,000 
Ohio River and tributaries....... 42,609 ,492,000 


1Includes approximately 6.7 billion ton-miles not included in previous years. 
2Does not include traffic between foreign ports. 


a : 
Commerce at Selected Coast and Coastal River Ports 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
Calendar Year 1954 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Tons Port 


| ‘7s 2 State 
C.. 2,542, 
| Ls ie wea ade tae 11,300,608 
>» MEAIME. . 2 eee ce eee Mame ae i 
: ington Harbor, Vt.......-.---+++- Norfolk Harbor, 832 
| i De souck Harbor, Ni. Hi. o seen es Potomac Bivec at Alexandria, va ‘ pee 
at Beverly Harbor, Mass........-.---.-- Richmond, Va.....-...-- i eu 
Fall River Harbor, Mass......-.----.- mee 304,205 
; Gloucester Harbor, Mass........-..--- Rie: ““"" 1 3.419°929 
: Main Waterfront, Boston, Mass....... meh 419,920 
| Newbedfordandéaithavet Harbor, ,»Mass. 215,336 2? Sa ete eae ae 
‘ as of Boston, Mass.>............---| 17,878,336 || Brunswick Earbor, “28. ss - see esses 3,751,841 
for een ei 1 Savannah Harbor, Ga.....-2...-«.---- a F 
aie ro rarbor, Ee i ence Pot 128,872 Charlotte Harbor, Fis. - 4 SA 1 ee 
idence River and gtatbor, ‘ernandina Harbor, Fla.......--.---- i 
ridgeport Harbor, Conn. Jacksonville eet — Ree Gee ee A 5.267.729 
ses "Haven Harbor, Conn. 6 296 646 ay Wi 4 ene os en 2 619.778 
ci de London Harbor, Conn | -961,410|| Miami Harbor, Fla.......-.-..+-+-+++ *204°193 
Harbor, Conn... .| 275,639 )}| Palm Beach Harbor, Pia... ...--+-+-=> ’ 
Sta mford Harbor, Conn : a le eel ak 7 ae 
ee ead eather, NY “| 5%144°580 por. id... 2... | 2,884,258 
ie Huntington Bay, N. Y.........-.--+-> 996/895 || Port St. Joe Harbor, Fla.........----- are 
Huntington Harbor, N. Y......-.----+ St. Petersburg Harbor, Fla.......----- 7 
Hips a — vee pee eet eee 13°373 167 
New York Harbor,\N. Y.: obile Har! ates (: a eas 
Port Chester Harbor........--...+> Baton ‘Rouge, La. ~.—.- 22.2. Ss 14,574,571 
Milton: Harbor, 205. eee ee Lake Charles, La. (Calcasieu. River and 14.980-889 
og eae Harbor........----.--.| ° 102,066|} Pass, La. ) er a dcorn i ci ey ancen ae 
cho Bay......-.2..eee+seeee-ees 109,082 || New Orleans, La........-.--- a a. 
New Rochelle Harbor.............-{ | 3,480/) Biloxi Harbor, Miss....... a ‘ 
Long Island Sound at City Island.. 5 ille, Miss....... ieee 
Bast Chester Creek. .....--..---055 Serer 
Westchester Creek........-+.---++5 288700 
Brone ae Reiner tae ete so: vs aks te 22 Res ae 
Diuchine Bay. eS  . Brazos Island Harbor, Tex........-..- 073,348 
Harlem River,........-.-. Corpus Christh Dex. i455. ~~ 0.2.0 eee 14,915,183 
Hudson River (lower ee Froeepottc Tek 1 ccusik os = bee oe retaeg 
Hudson River Channel, N. Y Galveston Tex i this. cee des eaten Pres S| 
Bast River....... HROUSCON, POR oc stars <2: sje nga pens br - 
Newtown Creek...........-.--+++-| 7,738,317 || Orange, Tex,........ +--+ 6.02 -2+-s00-> Di ee 
Wallabout Channel................] _ 238,796|| Port Aransas, Tex..............+..:.. 8, oeae 
Buttermilk Channel...............- ‘Port Arthuty- Terni. as ol See 19,925,08 
Bay Ridge and Red Hook Chaney 1 Sabine Pass Harbor, Tex......:....-.. 187, 
Gowanus Creek Channel.... ....... Texas Clty, Toxic vee: ee eres 14,388,797 
(GEA VOSENE BBY. 0:0 - oie%s ois wince nines ores 655;288:1| Frelena, ATES. oa Nacds oo ee weer sot 2,020.837 
Coney Island Grosk  yigalgn ste Seekers i Chattanooga, Tennis Soo. . oe it ou 629,1 
; Sheepshead Bay. ics... e. ee nee eee 3.958: Knoxville; Tenn. . nc. anleee sr 917,849 
‘co RU SUERLERL OM CRS ELM ST nace: cit) cle ghoceieie se aje's . Memphis, Tenn cocks os -tiarwn akin eet 3,561,413 
/ Lemon Greek, Staten Island......... 2343 Nashville, Tenn oi. stains soaaieiinet ele 1,790,197 
; Great Kills, Staten Island........... 1 neti ae IML0%. tin. ove en a 24, 
Shoal Harbor and Compton Creek, N. J. St. Lo MO, ons oe ee eee 5,926,958 
| Raritan River, N.J.........--.:.+: Ginginnatl Ohio ai..cs ence 7,021,625 
a Washington Canal and South River, LOUIS VINO SIRY «  foctos aie are wow pie D7, 
ried | Beta 5 astra (eines, «eee bh bis «vane Huntingtons Ws Var. -2.i.- sean eRe 10,714,604 
Lot Woodbridge Creek, N. J..........:. Minneapolis, Minn... 2.05.2. S....6% 23 46, 
jim | Blizabeth River, N.J......-.-...0- St. Paul, Minn 2,340,268 
eae Rahway River, a ie an a, Mt. Vernon, Ind ,071, 
Upper Bay, N. Y. and N.J......... Crescent City Harbor, Calif. . ‘ 79,996 
soe] Sandy Hook Bay, N.J............- Ellwood, Calif............ ‘ 246,305 
cca | BNOWATERCE EY OND cieais eit cin asteee oe eis El Segundo, Calif ne .| 2,127,465 
, Hackensack River N. J..........005 ,370, Estero Bay, Calif 5,621,526 
PASSAIC BVver, Ni Dean she os ei eco Te os 8,984,877 || Caviota, Calif................5, 19,95: 
New Hs and New Jersey Channels, Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif 419,857 
N. bdr, tabla aie Rotini 68,267,312 


Raritan River to Arthur Kill Cut-off 


Channel, N. 


Total, unadjusted ! 


Northport Bay and Harbor, N. Y 
Oyster Bay, N. Y 
Peekskill Harbor, N. Y 
Plattsburg Harbor, N. Y¥ 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N. Y 
Roundout Harbor, 
Tarrytown Harbor, N. Y.. 
Alliquippa-Rochester, Pa.. 


Ye 


Long Beach Harbor, Calif...... - | 5,865,993 


Los Angeles Harbor, Calif. 19,999,378 
poy dcth cy cutee te erm eREE ET 7,802 || Moss Landing Harbor, Calif... hey ios Soe 139,860 
—- San Diego Harbor, Calif.............. 1,532,913 


175,143,765 ||San Luis Obispo Hastor, Calif. cos srigens 3 ;309,278 


San Francisco Bay Area, Calif.: 


Sea WO: eae te San Rafael Creek. ....... 000.0, eens 1,031 
masta daira Petaluma Creek... 2. S.wie sees ees 293,724 
Foie ss oes Napa iRiver 25 at ivicsnsys roteeae okie 110,542 

a6 pele CI Carquinez:Strait.). 2. sic. ok 7,491,725 


Suisun Channel.........6........ 
Suisun Bay Channel 


pee Ae San Pablo Bay and Mare Island Strait} 5,549,165 
Clairton-Elizabeth, Pa................ Richmond ‘Harbors. .-3.). stan. S ene 13,373,650 
MUO OT EBs ey cilSty in vive, sagace Sick se ame Oakland Harbor.........0. 6... ees ,554,67 

Newarki®lough 5}. <<, casio: te ois 9, 
Delaware River and tributaries, Trenton, Alviso are GRE eS | 77, 
N. J. to the sea: Redwood City Harbor.............. 2,475,295 
Burlington- pcranee mosbling, N.J...|  _ 749,487|| San Francisco Harbor.............. 3,919,4 
enn Manor and vicinity........... 
ee Harbor, Pa: + aeveiaesan atl Gabe fs wed Se 
amden-Gloucester, N. J.. Pome ts 
Chester, Pa lease rahe eas » Unadjusted!............. 42,790,632 
arcus Hook, Pa., and vicinity. .... 5 ONE reste conse alan at 1,602, 
eplsbOrD, NJ. and vicinity Sarre ,661,727 + Cale. avFie Sates \ saene Bose ago 
mington Harbor (Pa etarycnce .438,838 || Coos Bay, Oreg...............:--.00% 
Pennsgrove-Carney Point, N. J...... oy a SOS 
SOM Terenas sori csausclis. etack Noe ets 5 1,708,088 || Ports on Columbia and Lower Willamette 
Total, , ea Rivers: 
otal, unadjusted!.............., 89,305,779 phage ols ‘Quiet eeee 11, Rerlers 975 
regon Slough, Oreg.............-5- 649,169 
Baltimore Harbor and-Channels, Md.. 38,434,302 Vancouver, Wash 
: Cambridge Harbor, Md............... 102/371|| St. Helens, Oreg _.........-. sees ee meats 


Ni airaae Mapas Cbs 
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kata: Ores. = yague HP. Revere 


Other ports on the Columbia River... 904,496 ee ee ae POR ehias skieae eee 2,633,049 
————_—_——_——_ 5 omas Harbor, V.1......... e000. ' 
Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg.......... 147,098|| Hilo Harbor, T. H..........2.0 ese eee 731338 
Waquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg........ 386,960|| Honolulu Harbor, T. H.........-....5 3,031,136 
$ Anacortes Harbor, Wash..........-... 501,246|| Kahului Harbor, Maui, T. H,.......:. 619,024 
Ps Bellingham Bay and Harbor, Wash.... 1,600,577|| Kaumalapau Harbor, Lanai, T. H...... 125,258 
Everett Harbor, Wash................ 2,624,967|| Kaunakakai, Molokai, T, H........... 161,050 
Grays Harbor and Chehalis River, Wash.| 1,724,198]| Nawiliwili Harbor, Kauai, T. H........ 372,066 
3 Hammersley Inlet, Wash............-- 1,289,827|| Pearl Harbor, Oahu, T. H.,........... 311,534 
Olympia Harbor, Wash........-...-++ 1,166,705|| Port Allen Harbor, T. H..........-... 141,322 
Port Angeles Harbor, Wash........... 2,169,449]] Anchorage, Alaska........-...-..000. 170,309 
ae re nine Se Fh as CH Juneau Harbor, Alaska............... 128,085 
Seattle tarbor, See a IONS dite Ee Ketchikan Harbor, Alaska........... ; 550,665 
Tacoma Harbor, Wash..............- 4.478'553|| Nome, Alaska. ..........+.-+++ +2200 159,787 
Willapa River and Harbor, Wash...... 533,389||Seward Harbor, Alaska.......+++-+.+ 565,013 
Fajardo Harbor, Pi Rin neal os 5 153,679|| Whittier, Alaska..............5++.-0% 120,606 


iNet traffic after eliminating duplication within the port areas: (tons) New York Harbor, 137,353,454; 
Delaware River and tributaries, Trenton, N. J., to the sea, 78,997,127; San Francisco Bay 35,765,846. 


Great Lakes Ports | 
Calendar Year 19541 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) } 


Port Tons Port Tons i 
Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis.| 49,116,365||Marysville, Mich... ..-......++++++s0s 390,979 
Two Harbors (Agate Bay), Minn. .....| 14,308,238]|Muskegon Harbor, Mich.............. 3,138,261 i} 
Ashland Harbor, Wis.....2...-....-«. 4,448,919||Petoskey Portland Cement Co, Harbor : 
Green Bay Harbor, Wis............-. 32377 ADO me Michie pita cre’ alse sts = Sager ete eee eae 291,979 
Kewaunee Harbor, Wis...........-..+ * 1,052,455|]|Port Huron, Mich.........-.---s++4: 1,124,071 { 
Manitowoc Harbor, Wis.........-..+-- 2,239,558||Port Inland, Mich...........-..-..++5 4,443,764 ; 
Menominee Harbor, Wis............~: 772,922||Port of Detroit, Mich... -.........065 21,211,941 : 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis............-. 7,781,559||Port of Sault Ste Marie, Mich........, 399,962 i] 
Oak Creek, Wis... 2.15 sees e eee ee 522,792||Presque Isle Harbor, Mich..........-. 3,479,001 
Port Washington Harbor, Wis......... 1,041,173||St..Clair, Mich... 0.0.05 2. ssc ee vee eee 1,281,561 i 
Racine Harbor, Wis...-...--..-..-+++ 103,295||St. Ignace, Mich.........-...+.+. .| 1,087,816 | 
Sheboygan Harbor, Wis........-..-... 486,892||St. Joseph Harbor, Mich... : 350,502 
Two Rivers Harbor, Wis.......-....-- 120,928||'Traverse City Harbor, Mich 132,680 
Alabaster, Mich... ....5.2.5.5---02-- 822,809||Port of Chicago, Ill...... 31,674,992 
Algonac, Mich........-....--+0.20--:- 150,622||Buffington Harbor, Ind... 1,414,96 } 
Alpena Harbor, Mich.............---- 3,071,818||Gary, Ind........... 9,464,3! 
Calcite; Mich....... 02+. 062s rere eee 15,485,479||Indiana Harbor, Ind 
WetOur, MICH... esa. ce eee eRe ree 273,936||Astabula Harbor, Ohio 
Drummond Island, Mich...........--. 2,433,128||Cleveland Harbor, Ohio......-.....-- 15,466,664 
Hoscanaba, Mich’... 2... Fee eee ...| 4,648,363!|Conneaut Harbor, Ohio..........--+-- 10,134,545 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich 7 Fairport Harbor, Ohio.........-...+++ 2,567,719 
Gladstone Harbor, Mich Huron Harbor, Ohio..........s5+e05: 2,523,110 
Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River Lorain Harbor, Ohio. ......-...-.a.55 7,659,670 
ich 4,051,594||Marblehead, Ohio... .....--.-+ esses 967,574 
217,408||Sandusky Harbor, Ohio..........-+.-- 8,165,445 
397,756||Toledo, Ohio. .......----. eee see enee 27,549,366 
153,767||Erie Harbor, Pa..........--++++eeees 5,319,747 
3,228,528||Buffalo, N. Y......---- 0 ee ees 18,786,129 
1,216,875||Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N. Y...-.... 1,373,597 
Manistee, Mich 424,470||Ogdensburg Harbor, N. Y......-.-.--+ 523,257 
Manistique Harbor, Mich........--.-. 290,937||Oswego Harbor, N. Y.......-.--.--+- 1,983,596 
Marine City, Mich.........------++++ 107,136||Rochester (Charlotte) Harbor, N. Y.... 708,169 
Marquette Harbor, Mich..........-.-- 530,200||Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y.........--.: 564,642 


Tincludes Lakewise car ferry traffic as follows: 


Lakewise Lakewise | 
: [ arate ro on eek casi 
Port Ship- Port Ship- 
Receipts ments Receipts ments 

a =. So ee eee 
Kewaunee Harbor, Wis.... 333,121 719,281 || Frankfort Harbor, Mich, ..| 1,007,029 584,499 
Manitowoc Harbor, Wis... 485,655 846,117 || Ludington Harbor, Mich... 1,657,047 | 1,249,748 . 
Menominee Harbor, Wis... 99,444 88,848 || Manistique Harbor, Mich, . 88,148 200,149 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis....! 1,095,210 | 1,223,820 Muskegon Harbor, Mich... 414,139 267,331 


Vessel Entrances by Customs District in 1955 
American and Foreign Vessels with Cargo and in Ballast 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 


Tons shown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carrying capacity of vessels and do not represent the 
actual weight of cargo carried. Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary 


slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 


Entrances Entrances ; Entrances 
Customs district | 1,000 tons Customs district | 1,000 tons Customs district | 1,000 tons 
at abe es | EE 
asics 28,405 South Atlantic..... 6,000 U. S. Territories 
Bre ene North Carolina... 409 Possessions....... 3,247 
Seaports, total..... 113,807 South Carolina. | || 1,493 eek TER 
American vessels... 34,321 Georgian =. ss ss nnos 929 en eee oR8 
With cargo........ 26,411 Florida (Atlantic) .. 3,170 Puerto Rico. wee es 1,557 
an ballast’. (c204..5. 7,910 Gulf Coast......... 17,434 Virgin olan 316 
port en vessels...., oaeet wiorigs (Gulf) . : oes 
th cargo... 0+ ‘ obile..... : ; 
In Ballast Sh ae New Orleans : 3,799 pee At ecu oe 
=f, 71,159 abine.... : ‘ Lae Sreieno eee ty 
Ete é meta 3 4\937 Galveston . 5,419 St. Lawrence...... 107 
Massachusetts. .... 4,107 Laredo..... 281 Rochester.......-- 1,260 
Rhodoe Island...... 502 Pacific Coast. ey 15,968 Buffalo... +... .4 927 
Connecticut....... 550 San Diego........ 222 Duluth & Superior. 2,440 
New York......-- 27,189 Los Angeles.....-- 5,408 . Wisconsin......... 342 
Philadelphia....... 14,749 San Francisco..... 3,952 Michigan,........ 2,354 
Maryland......... 8,197 Oregon... ..-- vas 1,930 Chicago......-55. 642 
Virginia..." 10,928 Washington....... 4,455 O10: Ase es 6,526 


*Data-not available. 


avigable Distances from New York City 


nees from New York to foreign ports, and distances 


U.S. ary ‘Hydrographic Office. 
Distances between United States 
‘States Ports,’ issued by 


ports are from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. 


ne nautical mile: U. S. 6,076.10 feet. ae erage Eads Nautical a 1,852 meters or shah 10 = 


ted for official use by agencies of th 
$079.98 
One statute mile=5,280 ft. 


July 1, 1954. 


Governmen 
eet; France and Germany, 6,076.10 feet, and Iceland 6,085.95 feet. 


Distances are in nautical miles. For statute miles, multiply by 1.15 


Port 


Denmark 
cy ae Salvador—via Panama 
Acapulco, ee Panama. 


ree rabia 
jac Corsica 
Alger, fae 


Antilla, Cuba 
Antofagasta, Chile—via Panama,.........- 
oe: EE a ae see anaes 
Argentia, Newfoundland. ...............-, 
aan Cie vis = ae Reb eters cord, Saha. cations 
Ruckiand. New Zealand—via Panama... ._: 
Aux Cayes, Haiti 


Bahia Blanca, Argentina...............055 
Pea nIAWITONdS, OUDE. 1c. ss... en os eee btels ae 
altimore, Maryland 


Basse Terre, St. Christopher Islan 

USE T 2 3). | 3,015 
Belize, British Honduras. . iF 

Bluefields, Nicaragua..... 

Bocas del Toro, Panama 

PRAT OUD GD ris ans. Sijape a seas ole cele site vec 

PRIMI RIIGO fe ce oo. no os oun citiert eclosion 


Boston, Mass.—via Cape Cod Canal........ 230 
—via Pollock Rip Channel.............. 284 
—via Nantucket Shoals Lightship........ 375 

MREMURRMIEE TAMG . pis yo hoe lives = an seuss owas 3,351 

BAP BINEN HOLIMADY cic.0  o)ess tac ais cidee dele Gaaieroae 3,719 

“CTL DIU SLEYTR SST Go 3,114 

Bridgetown, Barbados.................... 829 

Brisbane, Australia. ...0...2222 02.20 2202% »705 

BACUNS WICKS GQeOPg ls . aos ves sponse alee es 749 

Buenaventura, Colombia—via Panama...... 2,369 

Buenos Aires, Argentina..................5 5,871 

Cadiz; Spain. \,.......... 3,160 

Calcutta, India—via Suez .. 9,824 

Caldera, Chile—via Cee. 4,320 

Callao, Peru—via Panama... 3,368 

Cape Haitien, Haiti. 1283 

Cape of Good Hope, South Africa ,801 

Capetown, South Africa........... 6,786 

Cartagena, Colombia... 2.1.1.1... 0.22 030% 1,853 

iCarupano, Venezuela. .......... 0.00.0 nee 1,893 

Castries, St. Lucia. 747 

Cayenne, Brench Guiana...)... 2.251201 0° 2,447 

Charleston, South Carolina................ 632 

Charlotte Amalie, Viarwin SLAMS eke que esas 1,435 

Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island.is5...5. 832 

MOMPYDOUTRMPBTENCGs). 6. 6c saccs wonal tle... 3,227 


nates ee Croix 


Dakar, Senegal 
Danzig, Poland. . 
Dover, England 


Esmeraldas, Ecuador—via Panama 


Fall River, Massachusetts 


Famagusta, GSES ere recess, SEEN oe Sea 5,189 
Masini of Ireland... .:iticecc lot ke 2:916 
Fernandina, NOMIC acetates =< a.s, Santee "760 
Pistielard, Waless..). ic. 1c...2. oe 3,096 
Fiume, Italy—(see Rijeka, Yugoslavia) : 
Fort de France, Martiniquey. ic... see ivy Alyy 
Prederikshaab, Greenland......._/.. °° 7" 1,959 
Freetown, Sierra Leone...1......°° °° 0117" 31757 
Funchal, Madeira... 002222222. 227] 3'78t|} 
Galveston, Texas........,, 

Alayglrelandy cj... es pt 
Gdynia, Poland 1248 


\Naut. 
Port Miles 
y 
wn, British Guiana......... Siete tdtera.o | 2,217 
Georgetown, South ea ey tr atthe 595 
Gibara, Cubs Si i.e Sen 2 oe eee 1,216 
Gibraltat? so scrtbech 2 aan xiee tits Re eee 3,218 
ers wit nates, wa > Desc cecpta> ain aa eS pee 
raf, PwWode4nl...... 2. sks .Y woes ee F 
Great Harbor, ie EA Jf eae 1,422 
Greenport, Long Island, N. Y.,..........-.- 101 
Guam; Mariana’ S270 2-5." aa)> steel ats Stoke 10,006 
Guantanamo, Cubase. cei. is «2 See ee ae 1,319 
|| Guayaquil, ‘pein ahs Panama, 3s. 0572 1.0 ,842 
Ba vata, Cube. <~ 252 a «sip kta else sane Sees 1,186 
Haltlax, Nova Beotlae cs... sie ose weer 600 
Hamburg, Germany... ......0.ccccceesees 3,648 
pemlion: LT Ce ie AC io ST 697 
Hong K ong, Co Chiiave Fanent Stoestiewes 11,213 
Honolulu, H:—vie. Panama? i529 5-2 5ee os oe 

Horta, Fayal, Azores........:-.sss0cseeee 2,098 
Inishtrahull, off Northern Ireland. 3,044 
Istanbuly Turkems. occ ennied- 5,013 
Jacksonville, Pa cig 791 
Jacmel, Haiti... ...... 1,489 
Jullanehaab, Greenland 1,911 
Kalamai, Greete. 2. 5 x.5 «<2 «+~ashieh ee ee 4,570 
Key. West, Florida... cc <6 cee cl enreae +124 
Kingston, Jamaica, J... . «. .< qaie cece 1,474 
Kodiak Alaska.) .. 25. . qacneaeneas eee 6,925 
Kotor; Yugoslavia. 2s... ec. ee 4637 
La Guaira, Venesuela. .. 2.0.62. 2 whe dees cae 1,848 
La Palliee, Brances . . ws cckac wala ceheeienaen 3,255 
La Union, Salvador—via Panama.......... ,766 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands| 2,965 
he Bavie, Frante. < ..1s.40dess ses woe 3,192 
Timon, Costa Rios. 2c. ck. ode ee re ee 2,047 
Lishone Portugal's. 3. Secs ok ee eee 2,991 
Liverpool, England. ...................... 3,211 
Livingston, Guatemala... ...0....cscceu ous 1,796 
Tondon; -Hnglang «oo. \ sate.) oee oe ere 3,341 
Los Angeles, Calif.—via Panama........._- 4,931 
Malta (Valetta, Harbor)... 00. 0.08. ..000 5 4,201 
Manila, P. I.—via Pandmaiic.nioss eae dant 11,365 
Manta, Ecuador—via Panama. ,612 
Maracaibo, Venezuela......... 1,890 
Mare Tsland, Calif.—via Panama 5,285 
Marseille, France.............. 3,906 
Mathewtown, Great {meets Island, W. 1,205 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico.............. 1,402 
Mazatlan, Mexion—-9i5 Panama...... 4,024 
Melbourne, Australia—via Panama. . 9,942 
Mobile, Alabamausy.sieu tence), Seles 654 
Mollendo, Peru—via Panama. 5.0.4.0 .u% 6.8 3,814 

Monrovia,. Liberla,. .caseicseee aoe 96 
Montevideo, Uruguay..................... 5,753 
Murmansk, .S. R.—via south of Iceland} 3,948 

—via north of Iceland...............:.. 3,8 

Naples, Ltlay.s ic sin.) «Sacyecale slate eons 4,192 
Nassau, Bahamas, 2%... s wealed vel tiostifs aoe. 1,070 
New London, Conneotiout; 25. a0 eee 103 
New Orleans, Louisiang,.s..: ood. ete 1,703 
Newport, Rhode*Island..neceeee cena 138 
Newport. News, Virginia... 0. .ca- dscns 291 
Nortoli, Mirginia, suc vsiips tos, ooo eee 294 
Nuevitas, CUDS.... comieonas Arist erenekii ae ae 1,274 
Odessgs UissaS. i Ruvecciew. S Centaloeines ee 5,353 
OBO, cINOB WAM sis lars yates amet rr loite cee ee aes 3,767 
Pago Pago, wipeae Phe Panama. ince tic oes 7,674 
Palermo, Sicily 129 


PaMaMss sive. cs. 0 


bebheen forelen ports, are by the 


ee ee eee trikes eerew * 


Tee ad 


en Ra 


ya 


=e 


+ ah 


Or wae! «. Be ede. bp Poth aed r. 
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pping—Shiproute Distances; Water-Borne Commerce 


Naut. 


1,933 
OS See Sanchez, Dominican Republic............4+ 


SH PRYDE. . cos verses Sore Sch es Santa Cruz, Teneriffe Is., Canary Island 2,93: 
Port Townsend, Washington—via Panama... Santa Mart: > Canary #6166082 aa 
Bortiacl Matne--via Cape Cod Oanal...... eae) Colon a ee ee 


_ Portland, Oregon—via Panama............ eee 05 
Porto Grande Sao Vicente, Cape Verde isl.| 2,913||Seattle, Washington—via Panama.......... 6,038 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire..........+--+ :| 4,563" 
Preston, Cuba, oo eeecesveeegeseeeessanees :|10,666 

I Bice IEORIOO ome oe ee Pn paKoe I SeSaee 1,609||Singapore, Strai —vi : 
Provincetown, piggee CHUSCLES), vive ewe ees eer. tia Bena ee ae were 

Ti (i WA ces pear erences SEAT ; 


Neier ech Pca : —Inside 
Sydney, Australia—via Panama,........-++ 
Sydney, Nova Scotia... 0.6... eee nee ene 


Tacoma, Washington—via Panama.........|. 

TABS | Lecereca Hs orate é oa we Poe sloliese"ere Tahiti, Society Islands—via Panama....... 
Taku, China—via Panama...........+.+++ 
eM hil | ae ee Eo ae 
cor Chr Reta LOO SCI RC Truk, Caroline Island—via Panama........ 
SHE Eee Be ty ean Tsingtao, China—via Panama...........+-- 
pea erene op ieee Tumaco, Colombia—via Panama....,.. eaters 
Valparaiso, Chile—via Panama..........+. 
Vancouver, British Columbia—via Panama. . 
Vera Cruz, Mexico... .. 151. sess eee ee eens ‘ 


St. George, Grenada... ....-.-e erence eeees 
St. John, ee Tessa cd. hatte TOT cat are 


oe rors New Brunswick—via Long Island Vigo, Spain 3'060 
Saat c > eres Oe ae Visdivestok, U. 8,'S. R.—via Panama. 111%} 9,759 
St. Nazaire, France. - ae i am ie ere Blake IetehGs Aste A ee one 3. 

. Nicolaas Bay, Aruba.........+-+-+--55- Pe) Fi OP ree 
St. Pierre, A aerlad ot Seek Seti h Be Wellington, New Zealand—via Panama.....| 8,523 
Salaverry, Peru—via Panama.........-+++: Willemstad, Curacao. .......-.+-ssreseers 1,772 
aa Wilmington, North Carolina........-...+ fic 562 


Salvador, Brazil.........--see sees eee 
San Diego, Calif.mvia Panama.......-. 
San Francisco, Calif—via Panama 
San Jose, Guatemala—via Panama 


Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United States 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army. Calendar Years (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


3|| Yokohama, Japan—via Panama.........+.+. 
Yucatan Channel, Central America........- 


Be ee He ee 
Type of traffic 1954 1953 Type of Traffic 1954 1953 
ee Pg ae rs elearning ES NEES 
Net total water-borne Foreign 
commerce of the U. S.... 867,640,207|923,547,693||Imports....-.-. ++ sseee 129,423,809] 127,981,407 
Coastal ports...:...-.- 123,503,218]120,594,892 
Domestic Great Lakes ports from 
Coastwise . s.. oa. - eee eee 187,239,830] 188,757,641 G Coed Po Mem Geotgea 5,748,884! 7,056,629 
rea akes ports, from 
MARE WASE «5c Sos aless tires ese 145,364,309]188,621,385 A Rspdae ar oF art eee 171,707 329,886 
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OVEISCBS. rls = s eteur ee es 209,587 160,663 
Total domestic. ....... 653,795,917) 706,151,204 Total foreigm........-- 213,844,290/217,396,489 


WIncludes 58,777 tons in 1953 and 38,201 tons in 1954. Of Department of Defense controlled cargo 
and Special Category commodities shipped from Great Lakes ports; Breakdown by Canadian and 


overseas not available. 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at U. S. Ports 


Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 
Total 


= Total 
he “ing ee ee 
Calendar At.cerican . Foreign * Calendar American Foreign 
Year eee | Year 
*Fiscal year| Thousands| Per Thousands| Per Thousands| Per |Thousands, Per 
= : of Net Tons| Cent |of Net Tons Cent of Net Tons| Cent jof Net Tons| Cent 
12,345 22 44,100 78 1945...... 122,835 65 65,745 35 
5 22 62,245 78 1946...... 102,169 65 55,314 35 
5, 51 52,253 49 1947.... 107,668 56 83,211 44 
57,733 81,135 58 1948...... 7 52 86,866 48 
63,426 39 99,135 61 1949 =. Sai 80,932 48 89,055 52 
44,498 34 85,001 66 1950 scars: 71,419 41 103,029 59 
39,468 33 81,247 67 19D]. ose. 91,334 42 126,987 58 
42,809 35 78,847 65 1952....... 88,949 38 142.223 62 
Seats’ 29.964 33 61,583 67 LOB amas ves 78,507 35 146,986 65 
1943...... 62,974 49 64,827 51 3! fot: Ue arate 67,439 31 151,985 69 
1944...... 101,120 60 68,125 40 1955. ...°.- 68,728 27 189,045 73 


First Submarine Cable to Carry High-Tension Direct Current 

The world’s first submarine cable for the trans- network, is transformed to direct for transmission 
mission of hign-tension direct current was opened under the sea, and again turned into alternating 
in June, 1956, between the Swedish mainland and current when it reaches the Gotland power Station. 
the island of Gotland, 60 mi. to the East. The A tension fault in the cable can be detected auto- 
cable uses 100,000-volt high-tension direct current matically and communicated by radio so rapidly 
instead of alternating current. This enabled the that the sending station can rectify the fault be- 
use of only two conductors instead of the customary 
three. Only one cable, employing a singe con- 
ductor, is used, the sea providing the second con- 
ductor. An alternating current leaves the power 


of the cable, paid for by the Swedish government, 
was $5,000,000. Direct current in the cable will 
reduce electric tolls in Gotland. 


fore this reaches the end of the cable. The cost- 
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Shipping—Canal Cargo Traffic; Automotive. Operators 


693 
Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 
Source: Official reports of the several waterways 
‘Year (Cal.)| Welland peat, eae Suez Panama _ | Manchester 
SS) Tons Short Tons Short Tons Net Tons Long Ton 
12,906,474 7,479,617 22,870,553 13,535,712 26,5 6,579 8,116,063 
11,316,681 5, ve 20,615,507 18,124,952 7,405,955 7,738,754 
12,962,332 947,870 22,320,399 25,064,966 10,417,302 6,531, 
if a 5,750,578 18,654,9 32,733,728 18,740,176 5,699,125 
11,805,575 179,594 21,513,939 36,576,581 23,974,956 6,959,988 
13,373,321 7,378,010 3,559,31 55,080,866 23, 4 8,248,116 
13,692,209 .960,194 24,373,752 68,861,548 27,661,066 9,035,521 — 
14,740,573 9,969,271 27,439,076 81,795,523 29,962,896 9,886,322 
16,197,924 9,916,857 29,325,034 80,356,338 31,751,434 10,948,2 
,910,7 9,836,395 31,354,139 86,137,037 34,553,834 11,861,449 
19,542,156 10,081,992 33,373,064 92,905,439 38,119,885 12,485,071 
7,514,258 9,637, 30,070,701 102,493,851 39,027,815 16,359,612 
20,893,222 11,446,620 34,873,583 118,873,816 43,786,800 18, Re) 


*Canadian totals include duplications by vessels using more than one canal. 


PANAMA CANAL 

Cargo traffic for the calendar year, 1955, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific totaled 19,827,907 
long tons; Pacific to Atlantic, 23,958,893 tons. 

These figures are for ocean-going, tolls pay- 
ing traffic only. 

Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal 
in 1955 established a new high record with 8,133 
transits by ocean-going vessels of 300 net tons or 
more. In addition, there were 264 transits by 
ocean-going U.S, Government vessels. Tolls for 
the year amounted to $36,446,649, of which $1,070,- 
950 was in tolls credits on U.S. Government ships. 
Both tolls and amount of cargo for the calendar 
year 1955 exceeded former records for any 12- 
month period. 

SAULT STE. MARIE 

The Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army states that lake commerce passing 
through the American and Canadian canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario for the 
seascn was; total freight traffic in short tons, 
(1945) 112,982,630; (1946) 91,586,895; (1947) 110,- 
731,572; (1948) 115,414,277; (1949) 95,831,997; (1950 
106,140,406; (1951) 119,906,259; (1952) 106,275,645; 
(1953) 128,510,232; (1954) 85,415,349; (1955 Prel.) 
114,555,298. 

A direct freight service from Europe to ports 
on the Great Lakes and return was begun by the 
French Line in April, 1955. The line placed 5 
cargo ships in service, to call at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo 
in the U.-S., and Hamilton and Toronto in 
Canada. The ships alternate with 5 of the Swedish 
American Line, which began sailings on this route 
in 1948. All go via the canals. 

JHE SUEZ CANAL 

About 103 miles long, the Suez Canal connects 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. It was begun 
April, 1859 and opened Nov. 17, 1869, The mini- 
mum width of the canal is 196 feet 10 inches, the 
maximum draught of water allowed for vessels 
passing through, 35 feet. 

The operating company, which was dispossessed 
by President Nasser of Egypt in July, 1956, was 
the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de 
Suez with its administrative seat in Paris. Benja- 
min ‘Disraeli, British prime minister, Nov. 24, 


74 Million Car, Truck or 


Source: U ©. Bureau of Public Roads, est 


1875, bought 176,752 of its 400,000 shares for 
£3,976,582 from the Khedive Ismail of Egypt. 
Shares were numerically doubled in 1924 and 
Britain now holds 188,144 Capital Shares and 
165,360 shares out of a total of 418,530 and 381,470 
respectively. The governing board is composed of 
16 French, 9 British, 5 Egyptian, one American and 
one Netherlands directors. 
Big Increase in Traffic 

The Suez Canal Co. reported to shareholders in 
June, 1956, that in 1955 14,666 ships passed through 
the canal, 11% more than in 1954. Tonnage in- 
creased by 12.9% to 15,756,389 tons, and large 
tankers helped increase the transits of vessels 
of over 20,000 tons, which were 805 in 1955 against 
496 in 1954. Cargoes in metric tons (1 metric ton= 
1.102 net tons) totalled 107,508,000, 11% over 
1954; petroleum, with 68,798,000 tons account for 
54% of increase. Northbound oil shipments to 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Netherlands and 
United States reached nearly 67,000,000 tons, up 
17%. The large increase of dry cargo indicated 
the acceleration of economic growth east of Suez. 

The year 1957 will see completion of two new 
by-pass canals and widening of the southern sec- 
tion. Overall widening and deeping is proceeding, 
and American-built draglines operated from the 
banks help canal traffic to proceed. In March, 
1956, the company reached an agreement with the 
Egyptian government for recruiting 32 Egyptian 
and 26 foreign candidates for piloting which was 
expected to relieve the pilot shortage temporarily. 
Egypt also made the company agree to invest 
part of its proceeeds in Egypt, including $28,700,000 
in 1956. In July, 1956, operation of the canal be- 
came a subject of controversy. 

Financial Statement for 1955 

Total receipts in -1955, including balance 
brought forward, were $98,682,442, an increase of 
$5,951,868 over 1954. After deductions for improve- 
ments, reserve, insurance and contingency funds, 
investment, depreciation and equipment the total 
available for distribution was $30,920,100, of which 
all except $336,599 was distributed, the balance to 
be carried forward. Gross dividend per share 
amounted to $27.14, as against $30.51 in 1954. 


Bus Drivers in the U. S. 
imated total licenses in force during 1955. 


——— 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
State drivers State drivers State drivers State drivers 
MOIS vibe aes 1,201,515||Kansas... 1,315,646|N. Hampshire. 281,277||Tennessee....| 1,425,273 
eons WA 477,722||Kentucky 1,138,038|New Jersey...] 2,385,533]/Texas........ 3,874,834 
Arkansas..... 743,721|| Louisiana. 1,063,722) New Mexico. . 291 tah. eae 96,291 
California. ...]| 6,631,453//Maine.. . ; 391,231| New York....] 6,143,862}|Vermont..... 160,237 
Colorado.....- '396.288||Maryland. ...| 1,191,856)N. Carolina... 1,720,199|| Virginia...... 1,540,751 
Connecticut.. .| 1,108,718|| Massachusetts 2,002,899|N. Dakota.... 318,134||Washington...} 1,251,083 
Delaware..... 91,694||Michigan..... "195,985|Ohio......... 4,218,899|| West Virginia.| 808,438 
Florida. .. 1,882318||Minnesota....]} 1,797,759/Oklahoma. .. . 1,092,123}| Wisconsin. ...| 1,731,150 
Georgia. 1,596,537|| Mississippi... . 688,824/Oregon....... 50,617||Wyoming..... 215,122 
Idaho... 57,325||Missouri...... 2,054,641] Pennsylvania. .| 4,640,030 Dist. of Col... 333,749 
Tilinois. . 4,254,313||Montana..... 330,662| Rhode Island. 380,421 Seen 
Indiana. 2,204,688|| Nebraska... .. 789,552|S. Carolina. ..| 1,089,610 Total,..... 74,685,949 
jowa.... 1,365,395||Nevada.....- 143,393|S. Dakota.... 415,130 


The largest tanker ever constructed in the United 
States was begun in May, 1956, to be completed 
early in 1957, for the fleet of Stavros S. Niarchos, 
Greek shipowner. It was to be 737 ft. long, with 
a deadweight lift of 76,000 tons, and was to fly 
the American flag. Niarchos is owner of the World 
Glory, 707 ft. long, 45,509 tons, largest’ tanker built 
in the United States up to this time. 


ordered by the Barracuda Tanker Corp., recently 
organized, to be built by the Newport News Ship- 
building & Drydock Co., Newport News, Va. Each 
tanker was to be 792 ft. long, with a beam of 107 
ft., drawing 41 ft. of water when fully loaded 
and capable of 17.2 knots. 
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“Includes ‘United States Government-owned vessels transferred to the following flags. 


Philippines 6 21 30 
U.S.8.R.. 83 | 518 | 785 
Total. 89 539 815 


New French and British Ocean Liners 


A new ocean liner to head the French trans- 
Atlantic passenger service was announced in Paris 
in June 1956. The plans call for a ship of 55,000 
tons, carrying 2,000 Passengers, costing upwards 
of $75,000,000, to be ready by 1961. The largest 
liners now in service are the Ile de France, 44,000 
tons, and the Liberté, nearly 52,000 tons, formerly 
the Europa. 

A new luxury liner of 40,000 tons with a speed 
of -27 knots and a capacity of 2,000 passengers 
was projected in 1956 by the Orient Line of Great 
Britain, for completion in 1960. Cost was estimated 
at £10,000,000 ($28,000,000). It was to be the largest 


liner built in British shipyards since the Queen 
Elizabeth. The superstructure of 4 decks, including 
the bridge deck, would be built of aluminum, as 
was that of the new Norwegian American liner 
Bergensfjord, completed May, 1956. 

In the first half of 1956 Scottish shipyards, 
which have over 1,500,000 gross tons under con- 
struction or on order, completed the Empress 
of Britain for the Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Ltd., 26,000 tons costing $16,800,000; the Cunarder 
Carinthia, 22,000, for the Canadian passenger 
trade, and had the Cunarder Sylvania scheduled 
for keel-laying. 2 
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__ World Facts—Steamships and Motorships 695 
Notable Steamships and Motorships 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping (Data as of June 1, 1956) 


_ Gross tonnage is a measurement of cubic space,_not weight. I tails and 
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D Periaie boc, qari spas Sohaeeet ines mermcer te ene tet, Sei te 
otiale le, 1020 ; feet. ree U, S. Navy super-carriers are the 

e tig hoe ie beet aoa the Ranger is nearly 1,046 feet overall, and the Forrestal and Saratoga 


Res. | Leth. | Bdth Res.) L 
2 .| Leth. | Bdth. 
Sees Sees ton. |Ft—In.| Ft-In- Name—registry ton, |Ft.-In.| Ft—In. 
PASSENGER SHIPS AND FREIGHTERS Ore Convey, Lib 16,015 
Abraham Larsen, Br.. ..... 22,974! 635-0 go-2 ||Ore Prince, Lib 15,652) 735-6 98-5 
Alcantara, BY..ccs-) mes. 92'607| 665-11) 78-6 Ore Titan, Lib... 20,917| 794-0 | 116-5 
America, U.S.....5...--.-- 261314) 723-0 | 93-6 || Ore Transport, Lib. 20/910) 794-0 | 116-5 
BSR IS. eh eae oe 19'328| 598-7 | 80-4 |/Qrion, Br........... 23,696] 665-0 
Aroadia, BL... . 2b c-- csc. 29'734| 721-4 | 90-8 ||Qrontes, Br..... Sia Serer aay: 20,186] 663-8 | 79-0 
Argentina; Sed. b. os se 20;707| 613-1 g0-4 ||Orsova, Br... .. see. e eee 28,700| 722-10} 96-7 
*Arosa Sun, Pan........... 201126} 597-11; 68-3 ||*Oslofjord, Nor.......--.-- 16,844| 577-0 | 72-4 
Arundel Castle, Br... .../.71391206| 686-3.| 72-6 -|/Qtranto, Br. =... .-- 22-2. 20,051] 658-7 | 79-0 
PAR iias ts. Aeteotan s: 29'445| 665-11, 78-6 ||Oxfordshire, Br. ........-.- 20,000) 608-9 | 78-3 
Mibowlt, Bees. kta 15.187| 560-5 | 71-3 ||£:G, Thulin, Neth.......... 18,000] 631-3 | 83-2 
*Athlone Castle, Br.......-. 25'567| 725-0 | 82-6 ||Pasteur, Fr...........-..-- 30,447] 696-10} 88-2 
OST LIUES & hag Oey pee 15,276 7 66-2 President Wilson, U.S..... .|15,437| 609-6 75-7 
*Augustus, It........ “*|27'090| 680-5 87-6 Pretoria Vastle, Br......... 28,705) 747-5 8 
Batory, Polish..... "|14'287| 525-8 70-10 || Provence, ee cetera, Cente: 15,719) 579-0 73-2 
*Bergensfjord, Nor. 117,000] 578-3 ‘i +Queen EFlizabeth, Br....... §3,673| 1031-0 | 118-7 
*Berlin, Ger. me ., 18,600) 587-6 74-4 +Queen Mary, Br......-... 81,237|1019-6 | 118-7 
Berlin, USSR......... 15,286] 549-3 69-2 Queen of Bermuda, Br......|22,501| 579-6 76-8 
*Bloemfontein Castle, B 18°400| 594-7 | 76-5 ||*Rangitane, Br............. 21/867] 609-2 | 81-9 
*Boissevain, Neth... .. 14'271| 561-0 72-2 *Rangitata, Br............. 16,969] 552-5 78-9 
*Bomi Hills, Nor.. 7.853 80-5 *Rangitiki, Br... 22... oes 16,984} 552-5 7 
Braemar Castle, B ...| 17,029] 576-6 angitoto, Br.........---. i 609-2 | 81-0 
| Brazil, U.8...-....- rs 20/683] 613-1 | 80-4 ||Reina Del Mar, Br... . 17,872} 574-0 | 7 
Bretagne; Fle ci sieves we. 16:355| 580-11} 73-1 _ ||*Reina Del Pacifico, Br 17,872) 574-0 | 76-4 
*Britannic, Br... ..... 0.05. 27'666| 711-9 | 82-5. ||Rhodesia Castle, Br 17,041} 576-6 | 74-5 
*Capetown Castle; Br....--. 27'002| 734-0 | 82-6 ||*Ruahine, Br. 17,851} 584-6 | 75-2 
Crrinthia, Bless... ces 8 22'000| 608-3 | 80-4 ||Ruth Lake, Br 21,000} 661-7 | 87-4 
*Carnarvon Castle, Br...... 201148] 686-3 | 73-6 ||*Ruys. Neth. .| 14,285} 561-0 | 72-3 
MOBFOMI FNS. <4 sire caus « 34,183] 715-0 91-5 Ryndam, Neth.........-.... 15,015} 503-4 69-2 
Carthage, Br........-.+--- 14/283] 543-0 71-5 ||Santa Maria, Port.....5.-0=. 20,906} 610-0 75-10 
Seramics BY. <i cis cetteaar 15'896| 560-11] 72-2 ||*Saturnia, It..........+.-- 24,346] 630-1 | 79-10 
“Chateaugay, Nor......-+.- 18'019| 638-0 | 80-5 ||Saxonia, Br...........--- 21'637| 608-4 | 80-4 
GROAN, Brio ere coo tee 24'215| 672-6 | 85-2 ||Sceythia, Br.......-.-..-.55 19/930; 624-0 | 73-10 
Constitution, U. S......-.-- 23'719| 682-6 | 89-2 ||Sept.Isles, Br. ........---: 21,053} 661-7 | 87-4 
Conte Biancamano, It...... 23'562| 665-0 | 76-1 ||*Sir James Clark 
; Conte Grande, It.....-.-.-- 23'342| 667-0 | 78-4 Ross, Nor... - 2... 2s ese 18,448] 591-10) 74-0 
ace ee Senne oeoe 14'280| 543-0 71-5 ||Southern Cross. BY ere. 20,204|. 603-10) 78-6 
Gorinthic, Bro. 0... 15'682| 559-10|- 71-3 ||Southern Harvester... ...... 15,448] 556-0 | 74-5 
*Cristoforo Colombo, It... . .|29,191| 700-0 90-2 Southern Venturer, Br...... 14,493} 556-0 74-5 
*Cruz Del Sur, Arg.....-.-- 24'570| 664-1 80-6 Sovetsky Sojus, USSR...... 21,131) 645-8 72-8 
*Dominion Monarch, Br... .|26,463| 682-1 | 84-10 Soya-Atlantic, Sw...--.+.++ 16,485| 595-10] 74-10 
*xDunnottar Castle, Br...... 15054} 560-0 | 71-1 ||*Sova-Pacific, Sw. .......-. 16,175] 695-6 | 74-8 
*Durban Castle, Br......... 17,382) 594-7 16-5 Stavangerfjord, Nor........ 13,334| 553-0 64-2 
Edinburg Castle, Br.......- 28'705| 717-5 | 84-0 ||*Stirling Castle, Br........ .|25,554 725-0 | 82-6 
Edmund B. Alexander, U. S.|21,329] 668-8 | 74-4 *Stockholm, Sw........-+-- 12/165) 524-8 | 69-1 
Empire Clyde, Br.. |. 116,583] 575-0 70-5 Strathaird) Bri C.ca.cks ves 22,568| 664-0 80-2 
Empire Orwell, Br... 72-5 ||Stratheden, Br...... .|23,732| 664-6 | 82-2 
Empress of Britain, B . 125 35-2 ||Strathmore, Br. . 23,580} 665-1 | 82-3 
Empress of France, Br..... .{20,448| 601-3 | 75-3 Strathnaver, Br... 22,270| 664-0 | 80-3 
Empress of Scotland, Br... . .|26,313] 666-6 | 83-10 *Svealand, Sw... . 15,598) 571-7 | 72-2 
*Enduro, Nor 17/818] 638-0 80-4 T. R. McLagan, Br 15,500} 714-6 70-2 
Blandre, Fr... ; 30-4 ||*Legelberg, Neth..........- 14281} 561-0 | 72-2 
Franconia, Br. 4—() 73-8 *Thorshavet, Nor....-...-. 19,168} 644-2 774 
Gen. John Pope, U.S...... .| 17,558) 573-5 75-7 *Thorshovdi, Nor....-.+.-- 18,361} 639-0 77-4 
Generol William Tonan Maru, Jap.....-.... 19,330] 537-6 74-0. 
Welveli Ws Se sae eee 17,558) 573-5 75-7 || United States, h Oe wae 53,329| 990-0 | 101-7 
*Giulio Cesare, It-..........- lov'o7s| 680-7 | 87-6 || Uruguay, U.S. son 20,237) 601-1 | 80-4 
Gothic): Br. ..=¥ Hi ee Raat 15,911| 561-0 72-3 Vasilissa Freideriki, Gr...... 20,553) 582-0 83-2 
Gripsholm, Sw.......--.--- 93'500| 631-8 |. 81-10 ||Vassiiaure, Sw... .-----+->: 16,172) 595-6 | 74-8 
Himalaya, Br........--.+.- 27'955| 708-8 90-10 Vera Cruz, Port...:...--.-.|21,765) 610-0 75-10 
Homeric, Pan. (2)......:-:- 18'563| 638-0 79-4 *Vistasvagge, SW....--- +--+ 16,207) 595-10| 74-9 
Therla SBries. ovis a cere. 291614) 718-8 90-10 #Vulcania, Them. ccs eae 24,496) 631-5 79-10 
Tle de France, Fr.........-. 44'356| 792-11; 91-11 ||*Warwick Castle, Br....--.. 17,387| 594-6 | 76-5 
Independence, U.S.......-. 23'719 682-5 39-2 Washington, U.S....-..-.. 23,626) 668-4 86-4 
*Italia, Pan... .. 6. 16.777| 609-2 73-2 ||*Westerdam, ethics. nisatan 12,149] 518-5 | 66-4 
eoanhin seGhe Ser! . cae te 21'717| 608-3 go-4 || * Willem Barendsz, Neth. . . .|26,830| 677-6 | 90-6 
Re TOHAnvanOldenccan i *Wilhelm Ruys, Neth...... 21,119] 631-2 | 82-0 
parnevelt, Neth. = 19,921} 609-2 74-9 ||*Winchester Castle, Br... ..|20,001| 657-5 | 75-6 
Pa atasio Gr. ee e217 041) b7e-6-|-.74-4 || Yul Dolgorusy, USSR (5).‘|22,117] 645-6 | 79-0 
*Kosmos III, Nor........-. 18,460| 638-6 78-2 
eKunesibint Swi. se. 21°141| 600-0 | 77-1 LARGEST TANKERS 
*La Marseillaise, Fr........ 17'321| 593-10| 75-7 ||Al-Malik Saud Al- 3 
Meader Pal-. 32 aewes iss 217500| 679-9 | 88-0 ‘Awal, Saudi Arabia....... |28,738] 775-7 | 95-10 
*Liberte, Fr (3)<..-..-.=.-- 51,839} 936-10} 102-0 Andros Cape, Pan.....-...- (24,500! 725-9 92-11 
MAING... Wis: esse aesles so. se 18,564} 631-6 79-4 ‘Andros Castle, Lib......... p 2| 72 y 
Maasdam, Neth......- 15,024| 503-4 69-2 ‘Andros Sailor, Lib......--.. 


.| 18,170] 604-0 79-4 Chrysanthy L., Lib.........|24, 
\35,674| 771-10] 89-5 ||Esso France, Brittani ue es 
14,376} 549-0 68-4 Liberty Bell, Lib.......-... 22,6 
.| 15,043} 573-0 72-0 Master Michael, Lib........ 23, 
.}20,000|} 609-0 78-3 Phoenix, Lib....-.....+- ++: 25,73e 
‘/20'256| 579-6 | 76-8 ||Sinclair Petrolore, Na aes oes 35,1: 
116,991) 578-6 70-4 |\Spyros Niarchos, Lib....... ‘ 
**/36'667| 758-6 | 88-4  ||tUniverse Leader, Tipe 8 
116,811] 621-10) 76-10 || Veedol, Lib..........- 
13 72-2 |\\w. Alton Jones, Lib. . 
79-2 ||Wafra, Lib......... 
y 83-6 || Western Gulf, Lib... 
Oreades, Br 28,164; 708-8 93-6 World Glory, Lib... . 


Matsonia, U.5.. 

Mauretania, Br... 
Moreton Bay, Br.. 
Nassau, Lib..:... 
Nevasa, Br. .....-. 
New Australia, Br. ( 
New York, Gr.... 

Nicuw Amsterdam, 
*Nisshin Maru, Jap. 


23, 90— 
Re gts ee tae 5 -|27,812| 736-4 | 102-3 
Ore-Chief, Lib. .....--.-.+- 20'910| 794-0 | 116-5 |! World Grandeur, Lib..... _ 125,317! 671-9 97-10 


*Oil engines. +World’s largest passenger ships: see note at head of table. tEstimated deadweight 
tonnage and specifications, world’s largest tanker. 
Former-names: (1) Gripsholm, (2) Mariposa, (3) Buropa, (4) Monarch of Bermuda, (5) Hamburg. 


ican Railway Statistics 
American way 


Source: Interstate Commerce 


0. n. No. 1 
E 448.059,317/1 502,390 185] 1,013,654] 1.666 228.729 
1684,171 an'308 088,496 | 1.947.478,587| 1,045. 738|1.990.630,844 
‘073| 38,633 | 897,384,000|2,961,789, 000|1,439,000]3.900.928.000 
"067| 39,406| 645,535,000|2,997,976,000) 1,345,000|4,820,747,000 
,006 741,000|2,425,123,000]1, 4,468,545,000 
1'745,778| 37,359| 488,019,000/2,710,919,000/1. 4,644,390,000 
'878| 36,326] 485,468,000/2,940,872,000}1, 5,828,072,000 
S035 | Lee 25220018188 980 ool 98a g 380 83-088 
74| 34, ,750,959, ‘380,827, 
35° 033 r FeL: 386 33,035! 440:769,568|2,423,951,626|1,0 4,906,584,458 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA = 
Miles |}Rev.| Ave. | Frt, Miles Miles Casua) 
Ger Passenger Freight eve pees es | Rev. aos be Frolone i 
Sega hes parenae Passenger Mile! Pas. |Mile Frains Trains |Kill a) Inj. 
im Thousands| Cts. | Miles | Cts. |___ Miles Miles | No. | No. 
358. Beas 361|2.831, BEL 271| 18.509-497| 1.94| 41.31| 1.00|385,874,136 |403,851,169| 5,107| 28, 
417,955,185|3. 584,201,061 23,815,598) 1.75| 52.22) U.95/395,410.187 |491,126,907) 4. 590 
1,719'316,000]6,617,213,000| 91,826,353| 1.87|102,33) 0.9 000 |661,341,000| 4.691] 61, 
965,630,000|8,090,194,000| 41,224,319] 2.34] 63.86) 1.26|409,371,000|593,448,000| 3.768) 43,091 
862,139,000 |7,151/237,000| 35,133,300| 2.45| 63.11] 1.35/382,213, “407, 3/307] 32)111 
814,741,000|7,933.764,000 31,790,470 2-56 65.14 1.34 359,055,000 522,816,000 3,398 33,285 
01,019,000|8,757, 34,640, i 5 : ,391, 1582, ; 
1 4,033,245|-2.67| 72.26) 1.44|345,533,000|510,316,000| 2, 29,98 
ae os $89 5° pee. 908 foe ar 678.951| 2.66| 69.13] 1.49/333,919,144|499.549, 762 27930] 29/199 
767,987,255|7,914.809,445| 29,309.861| 2.62| 66.50| 1.43/317,671,899 |453.906,745| 2,475! 25.539 


REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS 


Total | Net Railway Ratio 
Operating Tax = Net Dividends) Ex t 
Meas peer arsae Expenses Accruals Creeathie Income | Declared Op. per. Ros = 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Pet. 
1985..... 3,499,125,784/2,630,177,160| 240,759,909) 505,414,828] 52,177,010) 202,561,628 75.11 
1940. ....| 41354,712'093|3,131,597,647| 4021953.404| 690,553,986|243,147,559| 216,521,597 71.9) 
1945,. "986,954,00017.115,391,000| 835,434,000] 858,864,000| 502,250,000] 295,294,000) 79.17 
1948..... 9,784,332,000 |7,552,630,000) 1,043,036 ,000) 1,014,815,000| 767,949,000) 335,313,000; 77.19 
BOSD vai « 8,680,791,000 |6,968,296,000) 845,089,000) 693,957,000] 496, 103,000) 306,995, 000) 80.27 
HOBO, 2... 0s 87, 0 |7,135,055,000} 1,212,084,000} 1,055,309,000]| 854,951,000) 348,811,000 74,42 
oT) ee 10,511,612,000|8)122,521, +223,644,000) 956, pen 757,934,000 aeee 000 77.27 
1962..... 10,702,877,000/8, 134,811,000} 1,282, 144,000) 1,091,657,000] 900,472,000}'394, 132,000) 76.01 
1953 .... |10,787,891/218 |8,218,223'003] 1,205,366,249] 1,122" "512, 176} 939,886,885] 445,145,073 76.18 
1954... .. | 9,484,014'757|7,460,507,465| 877.304.487| 887,817.305|712,251 '895| 405,402,893 78.66 
VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS AND CAPITAL 
Investment | Common Preferred Funded Tot. Rarer, Net Amount of 
Yr.| In Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Capitaliza- | Stock Lee : 
Favipment Queseand. oecerand. Outstand, Ouestand. tio on Daviden 


Dolla: Dol ollar: Dollars Dol Dollars 
1935) 25,500, 469, 262) 7,986, Tea 640) 2, 036, 510, 207 1 223,572,728) 24, 26, 3a8, 665) 18,342. 37 429/3, ote 967,544 
19.40] 25:646,013,606| 8,004, 987,573 2,064, 336, 097| 13,302,080,418) 23,371.404.088] 17,629. 613,122|3,741.132,000 


1945] 26,967,756,000) 7,743,000, 000] 2:004.000,000 11/144,000,000} 20; BU 000,000] 15,667,000,000|5,383, 158,000 
1948) 28,664,759,000) Bidan ora ose 2,016,000,000} 19,743,000,000) 20;302,000,000) 15,46 "000;000/6,446,317, 


7 “000 
1949) 29, 519,832,000] 7,519, 000,000] 2'012'000'000) 10;896; 000,000 20;427;000,000} 1 609,000,000) 5,924,295,000 
1950) 30,174,312,000|7,492;000,000 2;002'000;000) 10,905,000,000 20,399, 000, 000; 13 618, 000,00016;768,658,000 
1951/31,077,781,000|7,491,000;000 2;006,000,000! 10,775,000,000! 20,272,000,000} 15,489,000, 000)6,700,472. 
1952) 31,822,114,000| 7,514,000,000) 1,987,000,000) 10,571,000,000) 20,072 "000; 000 15,487,000,000|6,734,590.008 
1953/32/416,356,284| 7.545.559.9114] 1 (928,668, 536| 10,492'876,204 19,967,104,654| 15,365,782,434|7,252, 252,720 
1954|32,708,945,393|7,846,916,968| 1,582,240,666| 10,347,746,467| 19.776, 904, 101| 15,336,018,593|6,618, 538,688 


DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATING REVENUES, CLASS I RAILWAYS 


1952 1953 1954 

———— | — _ 1 _____ | 

Total operating revenues. $10,580,762,001)$10,664,168,861| $9,370,825,506 
Labor (salaries and wages) . . . ; ,063, 7434 H '555,043 4,627,395,541 
Fuel and power, locomotives. E 514,597,192 :261,390 420, 049 
Other materials, supplies, miscellaneous. 1,702,571,268| 1,788,720,373] 1,538,174,146 
Loss, damage, inj. to persons, ins., pens. 258,810,757 1234,555 1,422,702 
Depreciation and retirements............... 513,058,686 534,457,355 547,266,993 
USER Sigg Aer Soap tnm Re ae aan THs Zoee 5 BNE 1,261,834,931] 1,185,001,052 861,281,664 
Hire of equipm,, joint facility net rentals............. 188,188,374 "234" 539) 645 251,026,265 
Total expenses and taxes..............000 ccc cceeee 9,502,541,642| 9,554,769.413 8,496,807,360 
Net railway operating income. Su Sy dasha Uae oat US 1,078,220,.359| 1,109,399,448 874,018,146 


Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 


Date Railroad Run Miles Hone Woe 
May, 1893|N. Y. Central & H. Crittenden—‘‘Empire State Exp. 
Apr. 1911|N. Y. Central-Lake Shore. Toledo—Elkhart, Aina; ee Gent. 133 1 Be M25 
June, 1927|Pennsylvania........... Washington D.C.—N. 224. 3 7 72.4 
May, 1934 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy . Denver—Chicago,.... 015.31/13 5 44] 77.6 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Chicago—Milwaukee 85. 1 7 35| 75.46 
July, 1934/Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ite ere etal 61,4 39 46] 92.62 
Oct., 1934/Union Pacific................. Dix—Potter, Nebr.. 9 4 30/120 
Oct., 1934/Union Pacific... 2222 122th! Cheyenne—Omaha 506.7 | 6 00 84.4. 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania 134.2 | 1 50 73.2 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania 61.6 45 09| 80.8 
Apr, 1935|New eae i 43.8 32 35] 86.65 

c on urlington & Qui : 
May, 1937|Sange 2 4 Quiney . ied -23 Le ausa 27 S33 
May, 1937|Santa Fe. 202.4 eh 19 87.3 
May, 1955|Baltimore & Ohio.) 1.1.1... 1" eye D. C.-Chie: CAZO, i. cleans 768.0 12 29 30] 61.5 


——— ss SS ee le eee ee Aa 


Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 
Source: Trains Magazine and Association of American Railroads; figures are based on 1956 timetables 


Train | From | To | tance lrime|Speea 
DIESEL TRACTION (76.1 m.p.h. and over) ‘ : "i 


miles 
Lecce ‘win Zephyrs. (2 Prairie du Chein...|La Crosse.........| 57.7 41 
ore ee twin myrs (2)... [La ........ [Prairie du Chein...| 57:7 | 42 4 
WOO... aie 5 mpire der.... |Prairie du Chein...|La Crosse......... 57.7 42 82.4 
E Tenge 2 cardege ‘Twin Zephyrs B.. 7. (Bast teat ,..|Prairie du Chein...| 54.6 40 81.9 
Burlington.......... n Zephyrs (2)....|Prairie du Chein...|East Dubuque.....| 54.6 40 81.9 
Tilinois Central...... City of Miami...... Centralia......... 53.2 39 81.8 
Illinois Central...... of New Orleans. |Effingham........ 53.2 39 81.8 
pete => Sree aay & -sens oes Eotped B: PS VOOICOLAM a; 3.072stole 37.9 28 $1.2 
eae te ee len Gai ioe eee ae ae A 
Tilinois Central...... oT eae ie 
? letra Panama Ga ; 
eee ee el th ited Se, an 2 ampaign... 44.6 ts 
, Milwaukee.....:.... Afternoon Hiawatha. |New Lisbon... 43.1 33 b0:8 
Union Pacific........ sear at Bete ere Grand Island...... 137.2 | 102a| 80.7 
arlington ar Sa North Coast Limited. |Prairie du Chein... 57.7 43 80.5 
Union Pacific........ City of Denver......- North Platte...... 95.0 72 79.2 
Sante Fe...-......- ore oer : Grand y\call a 
anyon or. Sec.) |Gallup........... 94.9 79. 
_ Santa Fe...... he 1 BE eet eee ta Junta. ?... 5. La 52.6 % 78.9 
~- Union Pacific Cities of Los Angeles- 
> San Francisco; 
Challenger (b)....|Grand Island,.... ‘North Platte...... 137.2 | 105 78.5 
Milwaukee.......... Afternoon Hiawatha. |Portage.......... New Lisbon......- 43.1 33 78.4 
—- Chicago & N. W _ |Streamliner 400s (3). |Kenosha.......... Waukegan........ 15.66| 12 73.37 
Milwaukee.........- BNGH ce eavie’s FE OLTASC:..- > - csg orate 78.3 
. Sats LO.ifs Sean oo jfl Capitan.........|La Junta.........|Garden City.....- 78.1 
/ Pennsylvania........ Aerotrain (¢).....:.|Newark.......... PETONtOD , |. +. ajc «ile 8. 78.0 
. Milwaukee.........- Afternoon Hiawatha. |La Crosse........ New Lisbon....... 59.8 46 78.0 
| New York Central... 
Gece...) .\Mattoon...2...7. [Paris... 0.12. see- 77.8 
Rock Island......... 
Rocket..<.. 2... Bureau...........|Moline...... K 77.6 
Union Pacific.......- City of Denver...... Fremont... /...-. Columbus... - 45.2 5 775 4 
Burlington.......... North Coast Limited.|La Crosse........ East Dubuque. 112.3 87 774 9 
New York Central. . . |\Commodore qt 
Vanderbilt . South Bend....... 59.3 46 77.3 i 
Milwaukee........-- . [La Crosse... 22-45% 102.9 80 77.2 fi 
eurieton Saeco = AUTOLS:.cticeas a bree 124.5 97 77.0 ; 
7 ur ENS na esse « ; 
ai 
PANN ORE 7m 11a otk 9 6 Mendota...,.....- 44.9 35 76.9 ¥ 
Santa Fe... 6 ou. nse 
BAGHBULD ass. to. 8 asin Holbrook......... 94.9 74 76.9 ; 
“SES PN ee a MAINED a 2 Ve ahha enettteny Garden City...%.. 99.9 78 76.8 
Burlington..... =e" err f OHACOONE. fore salen Galesburg.......-- 162.2 | 127 76.7 . 
Burlington..... br . |Prineeton......... Kewanee......... 26.8 21 76.6 . 
Tilinois Central 
Mattoon. ........ Effingham........ 26.8 21 76.6 
Santa Pe. sss. eis : ELSTON ec 2s 2 WV ASCO os siete sre 54.9 43 76.6 
New York Central...|Number 741........ South Bend,...... La Porte, =... ch we 26.7 21 76.3 
Burlington,......... 
North ast 
P Timited oo. «oe - East Dubuque..... Prairie du Chein,..| 54.6 43 76.2 
Milwaukee........-- Afternoon Hiawatha. |Portage......----- Watertown.....-- 46.9 37 76.1 
ELECTRIC TRACTION (68 m.p.b. and over) 
Pennsylvania.......- Broadway Limited...;Paoli........++45 Harrisburg........ 83.4 71 70.5 i 
Pennsylvania........ Broadway Limited; ¢ | 
Afternoon Congres- | 
RIONGI, ton oe te Newark........5> No. Philadelphia...| 76.0 65 70.1 
Pennsylvania..... *,.|Afternoon Congres- H 
sional; New York 
Express. . Soe Leet ae pilnder ue Newark, ...15. 005s 76.0 65 70.1 
SB....|Theater Special..... chigan y 
Chicago 88. & 8 - i Bove am New Carlisle...... 18.7 | 16] 70.4 
i 
Renngylyants Baltimore»... Wilmington... 68.4 | 59 | 68:5 
ani Wilmington....... altimore........- f rt 
Deane yenin ; ral i aa ees Peat aa pee) Bin a 41 = 
Pennsylvania......,.|Broadway Limited...|Harrisburg....... SOL Rte ; fe 
Chicago NS & Mil... 1 a ee Bee? , (Kenosha. ...+.+-- Edison Court...... 15.0 13 69.2 
Ronee a roadwa mited- 
no ala ‘New York Express.| North Philadelphia|Newark......--.. 76.0 66 69.1 
Pennsylvania. SMG CIGABE. «2 meee y- Paoli..........+.|Lancaster. . .| 48.2 42 68.8 j 
Pennsylvania. MOM raINSs..), ses <3. «0s Baltimore......-+ Wilmington 68.4 60 68.4 
Pennsylvania len (Ona: 1) (1: eee ear a Wilmington......- Baltimore . 68.4 60 68. 
Pennsylvania........ TEC) pee eae Harrisburg....... Lancaster 35.2 | 31 68.1 
Pennsylvania........ PAtEIOU Ne ieee stars North PhiladelphialNewark....... 76.0 | 67 | 68.1 


oh OE 
(a) This schedule discontinued April 29, 1956. (b) Challenger schedule effective April 29, 1956. (c) 
Experimental schedule February 27 to June 30, 56. z 
Rise in Average Family LA ate Se te 
6 f the Census Current Population Survey, arch, 1 

Average ent Cane mooie in the United families did not change significantly in 1955. The 
States was estimated at $4,400 in 1955, or about stability in the income of farm families despite a 
6% higher than in 1954, according to the Bureau drop in farm prices is due largely to their in- 
of the Census. This increase probably represented creased earnings from nonfarm work. A large 
a significant gain in purchasing power for the proportion of the farm population derives at 
average family, since prices were fairly stable least part of its income from employment off the 
during this period, according to the Consumer farm. 
Eileg index: F Of the nation’s 43,000,000 families, about 18,- 

Tiss hho ek ere eee Sat gear ae in- 90,000, or two-fifths, received incomes of $5,000 
oj alae pa 4 or more in 1955 while 7,500,000, or one-fifth, had 


e rate increases and greater regularity 
Callge ployment among non-agricultural workers. incomes under $2,000. The remaining 17,500,000 
In contrast, the average income of rural-farm families were in the $2,000 to $5,000 bracket. 
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2 Express ess Se ne’ 
French and American Train Speeds, Compared 


Source: Donald M. c 
has enabled 
lectrifi he Paris-Lyons main line, busiest rail route in Continental Europe 
ence ioiccis’ not only the fastest trains o ares but, also, gy to = American 
world supremacy in train speed, particularly at distances ranging from 600 mil — the 


u for oyer-half a 
, ther French train, the Sud Express, for 

Be cor the fast A Ena saices Far in the world, now covers the 359.8 miles from Paris 

to Bordeaux in 299 minutes. This is now the world’s longest nonstop rail penedes: fee ore 

of comparative performance of these French fiyers with leading American trains for simil tances. 


Railroad Train | From To Miles | Time | Speed | Stops 
Fren Pry Manteale ss. «asi. Patis So 2a IDHON = peers os 195.3 149 78.6 iY) 
Union eee aie, Otte of Denver..|North Platte.. Columbus. .... 199.6 157 54 ; 
French National....|Mistral........ Paris’. qracgerie jLyons........ 317.4 245 es : 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver..'Sterling...... Columbus... .. 338.2 277 ; 

Union Pacific...... Cities of Los | 4 
Angeles; Port- ~|- 
: enc ae 
rancisco; 
Challenger... . ete oo 7 
French National....|Sud Express.... rt ioe s 
Union Pacific. ..... Challenger (a)... a 3 : 
Union Pacific . .|City of Denver.. c. ae : 
French National Sud Express. ... 4 7 BS rn 
Union Paciic. City of eae 480 69.9 7 
mion Pacific...... y of De ‘a 5 
French National....|Mistral......... P: 472 B! 4 


hedule discontinued April 29, 1956. 
® 1930 the Germen streamliner ‘‘Fliegende Kélner’”’ ran from Berlin to Hamm, 267.4 miles in 196 
minutes—81.8 mph. This was the fastest regular train schedule ever operated over 250 miles. 


Rural Road Mileage in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data are for year 1954 


Under | Under | Under Under | Under | Under 
State Total state local federal State Total state local federal 
control | control | control control | control | control 
ma.... 61,366 11,243 Nevada..... 30,837 5,859] 24,978/........ 
al om, 28,570 3,874 N. Hamp... 12,386 3,660 8,596 130 
Arkansas... . 71,998 9,494 3 New Jersey.. 17,296 1,972 15,324 oth. cs 
California...) 112,251 12,537 2|New Mexico. 60,603 10,854] 45,587 4,162 
Colorado. .. . 70,755 7,616 New York... 86,145 12,994 73,132 19 
Connecticut.. 10,610 2,632 N. Carolina. . 67,718) 66,441)........ 1,277 
Delaware... . 3,783 3,783 . Dakota 115,761 6,377| 108,900 484 
10,999 Ohio. Fe, aks 162 16,00: 66,160 10°". cae 
13,526 Oklahoma. . ,085 9,995} 81,746 344 
,53: Oregon...... 56,390 7,698| 31,760 16,932 
ioeen Fee o gt hy aes: Pree 308 
8,78 8. Carolina. 48,217| 22,121] 26,096)........ 
9,469 S. Dakota... 89,399 6,533) 81,751 1,115 
16,905 Tennessee.: . 65,025 7,880) 56,462 683 
14,056 x 44,976) 151,856)........ 
10,725 a 4,805 f 5,867 
4,559 Vermont..... 12,973 1,858 11,092 23 
1,780 Virginia. .... 49,553) 47,939 520] . 1,094 
8,317 Washington. . 52,491 6,059] 39,455 6,977 
11,565 W. Virginia. . 33,325 31,134 1,677 514 
Mississippi... 61,508 7,443 Wisconsin. . . 86,647 10,107 76,134 406 
Missouri... . 98,766] 21,446 Wyoming.... 30,074 4,835 23,062 2,177 
Montana, ... 70,836 9,197 0) as ee Pe ses 
Nebraska.... 99,052 9,490 Totals... .|3,029,811| 606,792!2,331,356| 91,663 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 


Source: Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Express seryice in the United States began | basis Sept. 1, 1927, when the express compan 
operating on March 4, 1839, and is carried on | contracted with the existing wie to cane 
trains and planes coordinated through the Rail- | express on regularly scheduled flights. Traffic 
way Express Agency into a nationwide system, | totals: 
with 14,164 offices serving 23,000 communities, and 


employing 41,611 men and women. Traffic carried: Air on eae “Suk 
Rail Rail Y hi ts ite ipr 
Year shipments Year shipments pk tesa ae cliet fern — aks ees 
i — — _ 3,180,996 53,795,582 91 
1946..... 231,480,741 1951. 77,697,610 3,758,772 67,066,311 1f'843 
1947..... 189,337,699 1952 : 92,034,796 4,043,215 74,197 432 18,351 
Heap | Ada betes |/Aggy | Spaieag Seay | Gh388 400 | 28.08 
1950.....| 87,206,925 111955 (st.)| 78'251'300 4308640 | 109'987'287 33'555 


As of May, 1956, 14,284 motor vehicles, including 
994 depot and terminal trucks, were used to main- 
tain collection and delivery of express shipments. 
These trucks cover 75,819,682 miles per year. The 
apres Snes Nite hos ae total mileage of 

+ ch includes : on railroad lines. | flights of th 
Air Express service was started on a commercial x di: airspeed Bs BA 


Transportation by Trucks 


Source: American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
.. {8,2 


72,153) 8,623,090 8,817,612] 9,162,280) 9,411,71019,888,9: 
$3,737.1| $4,169.2| $4,417.5| $4,926.6| $4,737.1 Na 
OPED Src atOe.. 235 237 24 242) N.A 


A. N.A, 
7 OREPSAS OR Wars ct eee 9.00 9.12) 8.94 y ‘Al “A. ; 
N.A.—Not Available 9.01l| NA N.A ; 


174, 25.12 
4,424,909 | 112,151,001 25.35 | 
: 
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Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption, 1955. 
Source: Bureau of Public Roads 
egistered State? State 


automo- ‘Tax per Motor fuel 
biles, buses gallon tax collec- 


Motor fuel consumption 


Non- ; 
& trucks! |Dec. 31, 1955 tions Highway highway | Total* 
1,0007 1,000 . 1,000 1) 
Number Cents Dollars Gallons Gallons Gallons 
ATADAMB MY ii. fh aeons 1,041,241 7 55,380 773,575 53,673 827,24 
BRS UZOLLA s ieurikiopcpettevovsns teres 414,638 5 5; 19,015 348,590 34,609 335° 190 
CO Seat. ender 584,250 6.5 32,396 475,45. 42,325 517,778 
Realitormincea cece se: 6,189,022 6 2841488 | 4,400,674 417/456 | 4,818,130 
Mighorsdonc - cole ence ‘4 6 33,963 ; 89,230 596, 
Connecticut... .2.....-. 921,229 6 1526 665,370 16,551 681, 
DelAWATC. <><. |. uncen,-¥ i 5 7,077 131,716 12,05 143,773 
ilarldgeciet oc .aa taro 1,615,652 7 86,820 | 1,194,380 174/201 | 1,368,581 
GOT IA asst were Seagal 1,238,918 6.5 68,705 1053,372 62,90! 1,116,274 
Oe ett ager ate a asa ep ee 37,514 6 5,506 2,538 39,264 261,802 
MUiGis tio toss 3,268,398 5 140,549 2,551,090 395,099 2,946,189 
WNiGianay. 5 = ee 1,762,750 4 2,988 4 23 133,213 1,628,449 
2 eee 1,194,864 6 59,731 ; 236,598 1,111,969 
PINGS aera sie 1,047,764 5 44,182 695,222 207,071 902,293 
entucky 1,032,40. 7 592: ; 4,93 764,684 
uisiana 951,671 7 52,663 720,562 54,469 775,031 
Maine..... 322,674 7 19,138 280,749 12,952 293,701 
Maryland.... 938,295 6 45,348 716,507 42,777 759,284 
Massachusetts 1,546,234 5 56,180 1,181,250 31,167 1,212,417 
Michigan. ...-.- 3,114,101 6 121,943 2,237,095 188,389 425, 
Minnesota. 1,364,863 5 ,109 813 H 1,148,548 
Mississippi...........-+-- ,D44 76 39,700 537,274 36,444 573, 
WISROUML, sore. oon5 3 Sime roe 1,490,056 3 43,645 1,367,508 173,309 1,540,817 
Montana: yo04.. 2 es 336,094 for 19,812 1296 60,322 289,618 
IVE DEAS MO cee ame oa ee st cas 662,030 6 33,914 494,909 74,920 569,829 
PNG VAGRS ac ciers soul omnis 123,668 5 6,532 124,313 2,006 136,319 
New Hampshire........- 212,452 5 8,267 167,644 4,067 171,711 
New Jersey. .....-.+.0:> 2,060,963 4 71,375 1,726,035 64,333 1,790,368 
New Mexico.........--- 340,206 6 19,824 13,274 refi ; 
New York..........-+-- 4,642,728 4 129,356 3,227,051 332,472 3,559,523 
North Carolina........-- 1,437,177 7 86 1,204,498 64,87 1,269,371 
308,599 6 17,743 172,281 132,297 304, 
5 141,153 2,716,598 184,739 2,901,337 
6.5 37 3,103 115,451 ; 
6 36,373 569,228 65,432 > 
6 143,327 2,753,293 118,929 2,872,222 
4 18 226,932 1,78 228,719 
7 43,458 599,597 32,551 632,1 
5 16,382 208,483 117,413 325, 
7 »842 892,513 62,3 954,841 
5 148,993 3,160,619 343,668 3,504,2: 
5 14,158 243,349 2,93) 286,288 
5.5 22) 114,465 4,346 118,811 
6 66,973 1,058,976 56,076 1,115,052 
6.5 s217 798,641 1,888 870,529 
6 24,242 443,372 11,627 454,999 
6 57,594 1,059,263 129,059 1,188,322 
5 49 158,307 15,405 173,712 
6 12,192 205,942 2,462 208,404 
Pi rte Ices et, acc Piel oe cairn warn ee tries Peineorh sna |e tes [er oe ee 
Potala and averages, ..:\(62, 760,395. (sxc. ee (2,723,851 | 47,730,578 | 4,834,521 |*52,565,099 


1Registrations include: Automobile, private and commercial (including taxicabs) 51,989,027, pub- 
licly owned 184,207; buses, private ‘and commercial 142,335, publicly owned 112,914, trucks, private and 
commercial 9,888,981, publicly owned 442,931. Total private and commercial 62,020,343, publicly owned 
740,052. ¥ 

2Does not include Federal Tax. 

#Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total 551,175 gallons. 

Motor fuel consumed, total above, includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 51,516,234; 
for public use 1,048,865. 

™ U. S. MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


ia aes Ss |e ee 
Jan. 1 U. S. Jan. 1 U-S. Jan. 1 U.S. Jan. 1 U. S. Jan. 1 | U.S. 


eel a iia eee Gerke ase {___— 

—|35.453,233||1944. .. .|80,479,306||1948. .. .|41,085,531||1951. .. ./51,913,965)|1954. . . ./ 08,580,808 
to Be soo rea |[1945. . . .|31,035,420||1949.. |. | |44,690.296 ||1952.. .. . |53,265,406 1955... .|62,760,395 
194). «133 -b03'686| (1946. . ..(347373,002||1950. . . . 49,16 1.691 ||1953. . . .|56,279,864)| 1956 (Bev) 65,275,000 


1943... .|30,888,134||1947. .. .|37,841,498 
Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Intercity Class I Carriers 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Year ended December 31 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Le De ae i See 

orting. 165 164 153 
Wile et ee Sisr toute... ta : 226,150 223,740 220,380 217,043 
Regular route intercity service revenue 9|$337,485,048)|$304,946,690/$301,343,421 
Local and suburban revenue. .....-.--++reseeee _.. | $19,413,560] $18,959,914 $19,106,716] $19,825,557 
Charter or special bus revenue... .¥- +--+ seers enses $18,921,442) $22,328,750) $21,919,530 $22,978,391 
Total operating revenue.......-++++seeerrreets ** 1$402,860,917|$399,954,394/$368,787,756 $369,909,537 
Total EXPENSES. 1... 2. ec eee etter neers rs eenee $354,916,138|$359,177,672| $337 ,379,157|$338,9 879 
Net operating fevenue: ...- 11. - recess etter rtes $47,944'779| $40,776,722) $31,408,599 $30,923,658 
Bus-miles in intercity line service. ...-..++¢+++++++ 908,815,442] 894,861,661) 816,033,406 796,038,748 
Bus-miles in local and suburban BETVIGE: we ce eens 41/988,769| 37,823,571| 38,752,664 38,096,127 
Bus-miles in charter or special service............-- 43'439,804| 50,266,881) 48,870,604 49,331,779 
Intercity revenue passengers carried (line service).... | 284,685,982 275,670,256| 241,611,996) 230,179,387 
Local and suburban revenue passengers earried...... 72'375,981| 67,204,218) 66,249,325 65,775,242 
Charter er-special revenue passengers carried.....-.- 9'617,018| 10,767,376] 11,307,737 11,979,639 


Automobile Touring M Mileage i in the United States 


Source: Am! 
i 


3 kt a es Z 
~ |e le 3 ~ > ee ee ey 
. ove - . ra] c = cs | 
z o 2 = Z g a -~|o@ 3 
Cities in the East | = | 2 FI eis 3 Re & eg =| 
E)s] 212) 213 | a5] 2129) § 
Zielalesjal/als |S/G 6 |S |ojalolz ja 
A 268] 326| 177| 287] 154] 676| 808| 723) 469 
Anant Wits WN. PFs | 268 133| 335] 434] 394] 539] 812] 635) 487 
Baltimore, Md. ‘| 326] 133 401 367 406 505 
B 


Evansville, Ind 
Gettysburg, ea 


Nor 

Phlindeiphia, Pas. 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Portland, Me........ 


Toronto, Ont. , r 
Washington, D.C.... 


White Mts., N. H....| 220} 451] 518} 163; 493) 109 
A ale eS ailer 
zleleleleleleleléle 
i) OC aie ee ae é Silalielg 
Cities in the West & = |B g 3 P y ry § as 
5 | a a i 
& $ ) i i) = . 2 . 
2isi|slsa|ei|3 3 5 | & aE 
ma ie | Osea aL Qa a ss PO 
Bi ae 1081] 846] 691] 858 704| 451|1509/1699 
Pome taaie. zy **/1081 61] 785|1766|1686| 860/1489|1407| 771 
Calgary, Alta. 846] 861 1/1800]2001|1165|1270/1927|1312 
Cheyenne, Wy 691| 7851061 981| 921] 103]/1028] 847] 866| 725 
Chicago, Il...,. 858|1766|1800| 98% 951|1039| 495/1522/1813/1596/1107| 500|2219| 553/2168 
Dallas, Texas... 1292/1686/2001] 921) 951 797|1182] 632|1104/1619] 242] 54 
Denver, Colo.) . 2. :! 794) 860|1165| 103/1039| 797 108 72 
Duluth? Minn... 1): 451|1489]1270|1028) 495/1182|1086 1814]1831|1122|1428| 65912176| 999|2382 
El Paso, Texas....... 1509) 1407| 192 522) 632] 723)1814 
Grand -Ganyon, Ariz. ||1699| 771|1312| 866/1813/1104| 872|1831| 628 
Helena, Mont.’....... 632| 573| 422] 725/1596|1619| 785 1122/1526 


7|1167/1107 oan 1063}1 


Houston, Texas...... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


So 
= 
So 
oS 
rs 
-_ 
or ds 0900 
Nwwawo 
@ 
= 
oo 
6 


692) 500 645 639 
1211}2219 1446 ete! 2176 1 
1190] 553) 478/1164) 999/1110)1459|1935 
2026}2168]1200]1789/2382|1327/2013/2707 


Milwaukee, Wis...... 1003] 90/1057/1061| 455)1611]1869/1505 
Minneapolis, Minn. .,| 449 2| 874!) 427)1028] 923] 156/1569/1688|1159 
New Orleans, La,.... 1 1425] 998] 504/1321)1405/1124|1608/2123 
Omaha, Nebr........ 491} 487) 675) 556) 521/1202|1373/1146 
Portland, Ore......... 1275}2262)/2164/1338]1836}1885)1249| 734 
BtenO; IN@V. ve... dea os 1007|2001)/1885/1064)1972|1294| 659] 912 


1 
Salt Lake City, Utah, .| 970] 376] 921 


St. Louis, Mo 
San Antonio, 


San Francisco, Calif. .. {1736} 654/1571|1241/2235/1850] 1298/2206 / 1252 
Santa Fe, N. M... 26 ¢ ‘ 


Seattle, Wash. 


Spokane, Wash... 
Vancouver, B. 


Me ceca ois 1129/1758}2016] 945) 294) 659) 889] 677|1219|1589/1677| 816 
Texas, , .|1608/1884|2181/1101/1243] 275) 864/1457| 566/1202|/1782| 194 


495/1369| 661 


522|1461/1419 


Source: Based on reports from 35 state traffic authorities 


The age distribution of licensed drivers and miles driven is not known. 


In fatal accidents 


Age group a a = 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

PU EEEOA os aise) 2Whattra «> ne Saeki 46,300 100 1 0 % 
BIN GeRMUSIVEATS: 5. yok ooh eas os Se 000 rigs : 7.800" 00 et 
REE 0 Glee ka, = jes ais 82.40. op 4,300 9 1,500,000 9 
CE 00 14 ,100,000 13 
MEMREAUBE TT UI DUb wlohe vos kus ca ee oe Wa 21,700 47 8,200,000 48 
cose REIS Ag o/s Go Oech ,200 20 3,600,000 21 
DOrVeeRrORG OVO Gy. cites ee 00 6 00, 4 


732 
897/1146/2009|1943] 430/2182|2629 
479|1202| 907] 856) 89 
1307 |2232|2280/140711561|1954|1318] 634/2479)1981\1217/2627|3331 
«| 993) < 998}1923/1939)1102)1447)1851/1215] 325/2190/1648]141512260/3032 
(OF ae 1418) 690) 791/1423)/2348/2364|1527/1872|2097|1461| 750/2615|2073|1360|2685|3457 
Winnipeg, Man...... 436/1751) 913)1128] 934/1410)1252| 430/1907|1809|1116]1656| 892 


2154)1385|2610 
Yellowstone Nat'l Pk.| 661] 386) 575 


575|1061/1345) 768] 183/1665|1148|1093|1708|2524 


Age of Drivers, Motor-Vehicle Traffic Accidents, 1955 


In all accidents 


_— a je —_ r > ms 


¥ * Matemobite Mileage—Distance Between Cities; Bus Industry 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 
e Source: American Automobile Association 
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Saar al. 
| 2 ; Cael é >! 9° 4 

sels eleiele lf /8le/2/ 2] ell: 

Cy 4 ~ | o ; g 4 Se el 
a 8 A i 8 4 Ss 2 E g Z : g g = =.| Cities in the East 
& ry at I € s see a hy 9 ¢ = 
ate. 4 o%s & Ps ha iE e131 8 ploatets ts 
SSS lsizizia jele|ofelalelelels- ; 
769| 60] §31| 228] 146| 464] 237] 468] 240] 393] 470/1006] 584| 382] 372| 220] Albany, N. Y. 
692|-334| 749] 496| 122| 273] 60| 349) 452) 671| 280| 953|-601| 550] 172| 451| Atlantic City, N. J. 
572| 401| 614| 573| 188] 230| 96] 231| 519] 738| 142| 818] 472| 469] 40] 518] Baltimore. Md. 
947|. 219] 989| 327] 221| 618] 314| 590} 106| 387| 557|1193| 763| 559| 445| 163| Boston, Mass, 
495| 328 379| 606| 369| 222| 522] 552| 523] 741| 299| 109| 376| 493| Buffalo. N. Y. 
881 930| 81} 301| 721] 384) 628] 203) 258| 638] 112] 685| 479] 519]-109| Burlington, vt. 


94 
308] 765| 268| 845| 597] 405] 518] 228) 939/1010} 311] 533) 308] 567| 367) 921| Charleston, W. Va. 
191] 868) 304] 861] 831] 889) 757) 457/1055/1030| 802] 294| 236] 511) 692/1019| Chicago, Ill. 

110] 778} 107} 822] 660] 605) 586) 291] 957) 987| 518) 344! 197) 493) 497] 928) Cincinnati, Ohio 
302] 529] 357) 574| 508} 559) 427] 130] 708] 739] 474) 554) 115) 296) 364] 680) Cleveland, Ohio 
175] 669] 217| 714] 555! 584) 481) 186] 848] 879| 497] 417| 131} 429) 395]) 820} Columbus, Ohio 
280| 596| 363) 594] 631| 728| 596] 301] 775) 762) 643) 526) 55] 239] 532) 747| Detroit, Mich. 
174|1009} 125|1045| 897] 798) 823] 528|1188/1210| 711) 172] 386) 691) 737|1160) Evansville, Ind. 
522| 376| 568] 545] 211) 269] 118] 177| 523) 710] 186) 768) 421] 430) 78] 532| Gettysburg, Pa. 


495] 413] 538] 585) 236| 261) 144] 162] 559) 750] 178] 741] 413) 415] 67) 569) Hagerstown, Md. 
549] 340) 596] 509] 173| 303] 100} 196] 501] 674] 222) 785) 438] 395) 114] 496] Harrisburg, Pa. 
837| 114] 873} 730| 713] 656} 354/1016/1038} 626) 241); 216] 505] 566] 993] Indianapolis, Ind. 
837 887| 174| 209] 540] 303] 538] 265) 339] 546/1083] 641] 440) 438] 201] Lake George, 'N. ¥. 
114} 887 956| 769| 673| 695} 391/1096/1121| 586] 265] 306] 602) 603)1043] Louisville, Ky. 
873| 174) 956 375| 699] 475} 609] 269] 173] 718/1119} 650} 354] 600) 190} Montreal, Que 
730| 209) 769) 375 329| 93) 371] 328] 546) 332|) 976] 620} 479] 228] 327| New York, 
713| 540| 673| 699] 329 234| 427| 725| 864| 94| 938] 671| 715| 191] 656| Norfolk, Va. 
656} 303] 695] 475) 93) 234 295). 421] 623} 241) 902|.541) 478] 135) 430] Philadelphia, Pa. 
354| 538] 391| 609} 371) 427) 295 697| 774] 340) 592) 244) 331] 240) 694] Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1016| 265/1096| 269] 328) 725) 421) 697 293| 664/1262| 820] 624] 552} 96] Portland, Me, 
1038] 339|1121| 173) 546] 864] 623] 774| 293 864/1248| 815| 528) 758} 242) -Quebec, Que. 
626| 546| 586] 718] 332| 94| 241) 340) 664] 864 845| 586) 632] 105} 663) Richmond, Va. 
241}1083| 265/1119] 976) 938] 902| 592)1262/1248) 845 454| 765) 816)1239!) St. Louis, Mo. 
216| 641] 306| 650| 620} 671| 541} 244] 820) 815) 586) 454 294! 480] 792! Toledo, Ohio 
505] 440] 602| 354} 479| 715] 478] 331] 624) 528) 632) 765) 294 476| 586| Toronto, Ont. 
566| 438] 603] 600] 228] 191) 135} 240] 552] 758) 105] 816) 480) 476 560| Washington, D. C. 
993| 201/1043].190] 327| 656| 430] 694| 96] 242] 663|1239| 792| 586| 560 White Mts., N..H. 
; . : ° - ; wt 
o « 
Dn a a ss 3 ic} 3 PI | eo q 
ete |e te tol, | 2/2\|z\2 e |, | 8 
Seis elo fetes pa is.| 3) e)F tek eles 
Sel eilc.|a|¢1|4 iol B/E] 214] 6 | aa] oc} be @4| Cities in the West 
ae) 2/95) 413] 6 [28] 8 |<)" 18] 8 28] 8a! es] 69 
Pieler lels|sleicle|ale| 3 | sis" 27] ss 
SIS iP 6h lela |S] | Alalala [> 1B | Hz 


44 20! 620/1382/1502| 970|1129}1608|1736|1237/1302| 993/1418) 436] 661| Bismarck, N, D. 
1793 1488 3937 1297| 456| 424] 37 654|1322| 496] 396} 690)1751|} 386) Boise, Idaho 
1} 913} 575) Calgary, Alta. 
8 1007| 475| 945/1101/1241| 495)1307| 998)1423/1128) 522) Cheyenne, Wyo. 
0] 427| 998] 487/2262/2001|/1469| 294|1243|2235/1369|2232/1923/2348| 943/1461! Chicago, Ill. 
1057|1028| 504| 675|2164|1885|1353| 659| 275|1850| 661|2280/1939/2364/1410/1419] Dallas, Texas 
z 1A B80 eee ie 8e goalieel|las7|lere) dsolloot|  Donver Sates 
21|1836) 1972/1440) 6 uluth, Dn. 
éii 560 eEziees 1954 1907/1345] El Paso, Texas 
1809) 768) Grand Canyon, Ari. 
o 2009] 907/2479|2190/2615 tose 1668 Toes ae 
274| 383] 917/2410}2009/1595) 816] 194/2009. ouston, Texas 
vTeS th: 892! 21211983}1709|1177 5 2)1148; Kansas City, Mo. 
474| 736 2154 
1385 
2610 


683/2558|2228) 1696 304| 73 mphis, Tenn. 
2524 Mexico City, Mex. 


: 1818/1286] 568|1263)2050/1342)1691/1405)1909| 479)1015} Minneapolis, Minn. 
1087 1340 aet0 1397 2668 2380 1857| 708] 572/2342/1165/2784|2443/2868)1802|1923) New Orleans, La. 
496| 367/1097 1775|1514| 982] 458] 980|1748| 966)1780/1471/1896| 687) 948) Omaha, Nebr. 
2219} 1873/2668) 1755) 576| 83212236|2362| 705/1800] 182] 389] 334/1820) 918) Portland, Ore. 
2010]1818|2389/1514| C78 532|1962/1928| 230)1104| 970} 820/1113)1966) 761) Reno, Nev. 
1478) 1293|1857| 982] 832) 532 1406|1396| 762) 875) 872) 824|1070/1418) 377| Salt Lake C., Utah 
383| 568] 708| 458|2236/1962)1406 949|2196|1109/2311|/2002 2427 1078|1401| St. Louis, Mo. 
1332/1293] 572| 980/2362|1928/1396) 949 1784] 841/2427|2328/2570|1685/1466) San Antonio, Texas 
2944|2050|2342/1748|. 705| 230} 762/2196|1784 1207} 887/1101|1046|2200)1004; San Francisco, Calif. 
1419|1342/1165| 966/1800/1104| 875)1109) 84 7 1829|1520/1945|1671|1012)| Santa Fe, N. M. 
3139|1691|2784|1780| 182} 970| 872/2311/2427| 887)1829 281) 146|1740) 785) Seattle, Wash. 
1830] 1405|2443|1471| 389] 820] 824/2002)2328/1101 1520) 281 425)1431| 488| Spokane, Wash. 
2955|1909|2868/1896| 334| 113|1070/2427/2570)1046 1945] 146) 425 1736} 924) Vancouver, B. C. 
845] 479|/1802| 687|1820|1966|1418/1078)1685/2200 1671/1740|1431)1736 1061} Winnipeg, Man. 
1416|1015|1923| 948] 918] 761} 377|1401]1466/1004 1012| 785) 488] 924/1061 Yellowstone Nat. Pk 


Bus Industry Operations 
Source: Bus Transportation Magazine 


Intercity Bus Operations Local Transit Operations* 
) . Sntercity ee eee 

Bus miles} Revenue | No. of Vehicle 

ees Te ceane pits Buses oper- passen- com- | Vehicles} miles 
gers panies ated gers panies |_ operated 

= ape (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
2,914 29,266 | 1,519,273]10,867,000} 1,676 76,383 2,490,560 
2,847 28,563 | 1,480,283/10,057,200} 1,626 73,338 2,409,200 
2,650 8, 1,527,062] 9,196,000} 1,550 71,348 2,314,200 
2,625 27,600 | 1,436,487] 8,274,000} 1,575 69,424 2,166,800 
2,600 27,200 | 1,375,161] 9,328,179} 1,575 77,073 2,450,701 


- ly motor buses, trolley buses, and streetcars. 
11958 Fae mover buses, trolley buses, and all electric vehicles, such as streetcars, sub- 


way and elevated raliways. 


1 { 
ve Cities in the South 


Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Charleston, S. C. 


atsovile Mileage—Distances Drees Cities; F wel 
Automobile Touring Mileage in the, United Siayes™ 


Source: American Automobile Association 


Columbia, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla, 


New Orleans, La. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


% Richmond, Va. 


Washington,D.C. 


H 1 469 
4 648 
oy 769 
i | 533 
f 468 
763 
: 509 
an 928 
J 
| 367 869] 855] 948 
MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
es a ..-3,062|| 642 Delphos......... 1,744 Sidney, Neb.... 
w Rivare N. J. : , 656 Van Wert, Ohio. 1,844 Cheyenne, Wyo 
20 Blizabeth. 691 Fort Wayne, Ind 1,894 Laramie....... 
62 Trenton, N. J. =e 758 Plymouth......... ant 2,007 Rawlins. ........ 
94 Philadelphia, Pareto is 2,968 799 vane Ends. Sata 2,2 2,115 Rock Springs 
159 Lancaster........... 4: 2,903]; 823 Dyer, Ind . 2,239 ||2,130 ene er 
et VOCS. ie eae 2,869 829 Chicago Heights, THe . 2,233 ||2,221 Evans’ 
212 Gettysburg............ 2,860:|) 853: Joliet... snihuuietes »209 ||2,303 Salt Lake ae Utah... 759 
258 McConnellsburg........ 2,804 S75 AULOPA.. oss See 2,187||2,490 Wells, Nev 5 
BOP BCOLOLG. . au... ese eee Fulton, Til... . Soenaean 2,088 }/2,540. Hlko: :.). 15. tae teniis 
357 Greensburg............ - Clinton, Iowa........ ,085||2,666 Winnemucca 
386 Pittsburgh, Pa. Cedar Rapids. 2,002 ||2,801 Wadsworth 
426 Chester, W. Va Marshalltown 1,936 | |2,833 
427 B®. Liverpool, O........2,635/|1,166 Ames........- 1,896 ||2,867 Truckee, Calif 
444 Lisbon........ ) 1,843 ||2,938 Auburn 
480 Canton......... Council Bluffs, Iowa. .1,731}/2,976 Sacramento 
488 Massillon............. 1,337 Omaha, Nebr........ 1,725 ||/3,080 Vallejo 
510 Wooster............4.. 1,4 Golumbuss), J. 2c tcters ,642 54 Oakland 
542 ae SEM oC evn eesy ans 1,528; Kearney... =. 0. ose. ‘ 3,062 San Francisco, Calif 
568 Bucyrus.,............. 2 1,623 North Platte... 1117! 1/449 
\ 585 Upper Sandusky eae 2,477 |\J1,695 Big Springs, Neb..... 1,367 
) NEW YORK—JACKSONVILLE AND MIAMI 
m 0 New York, 2 Ro, 1,031 ||437 Windsor, N. C......... 594/|; 878 Savannah, Ga........ 153 
7 (Via N. J. seen to 450 Williamston, N. C.....- 581}|| 908 Midway, Ga. ees 123 
C9 Delaware Memorial 473 Washington, N.C...... 558|} 940 Darien, Ga........... 91 
Bridge) 509 New Bern, N.C....... 522|| 957 Brunswick, Ga........ 74 
va ae Serenurnt, hb Sc rtonhee one ox Jacksonville, a St + Ot es 1,031 Jacksonville, Fila... +. i) 
i 225 Salisbury, Md,......... mington, N.C...... 
7 285 Whisperiig Pines, Md: 732||671 Myrtle Beach, 8. CG... : 360 Jacksonville to Miami 
® 324 kK foptopake Beach, Md... 707||706 Georgetown, S. C... 325 0 Jacksonville.,....... + 352 
ath iC Jets to Little Creek, 762 Mt. Pleasant, S. C 269 " 
767 Charleston, S. C, 264 
332 Norfolk, Viera ctaeh tals 699||799 Jacksonboro, 8S. 232 
384 Blizabeth City, N. C.. 647 ||821 Gardens Corner, S. 210 
403 Hertford, N. C......... 628 ||828 Pocataligo, S. C........ 203 
416 Hdenton, N. G........! 615 11842 Ridgeland, S.C........ 189 


Motor Fuel Supply and Demand 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Figures in 42-gallon barrels) 


Supply 


Year Produc-| Daily 
tion* | average 


839,998|2'301,364 


*Total Motor Fuel Production. 


Petroleum Products—Gasoline: 
residual fuel oil; Lubricating oils a 


Demand 
Domes- 

tic Export 
(1,000) a, 000) 

32,745 1,684 
397,609 65,575 
434,810 30,613 
589,490 25,377 
632.482) 100,537 
696,333 88,059 
735,417 45,334 
795,015 47,449 

1Preliminary. 


petroleum products and unfinished oils. 


Materials 


nd greases; Asphalt; 


Consumed—Crude petroleum; Natural gasoline, cycle condensate,- and benzol; 
petroleum gases (from natural-gasoline plants); 


) ings and other used oils consumed for re-refinin 


Supply Demand 
Year Produc-| Daily | Domes- 

tion* | average tic Export 

00) (1,000) | (1,000) 
DO SR Parra Gon 923|2,518,915|} 871,270} 37,302 
1949. oe -wen 962'417|2'636,759 Paaona 39,347 
19508 sais. 1 Dts 462 |2,806,745 290) 24,721 
TO51 Sr vas 1,140}843|3,125, h07 1; O30" 566 40,136 
19527 cers 1178" 027|3/218,653 1,142°987 36,285 
ae ater Biseet 1,266,376 |3,469,523/1.205,775 37,925 
LOB4.. suse 1,261,304/3,455,627/1,230,595 34,366 
1950L eas 1,361,323/3,729,62511, :321,730 34,321 


Naphtha solvents; Kerosene (including range oils): Distillate and 
Petroleum waxes; Liquefied gases; other finished 


; Liquefied 
Additives used in making lubricants; Crankcase drain= 
g or reclaiming, 


World Telephone Statistics 
World Telephone Statistics 


Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
TELEPHONES IN CONTINENTAL AREAS 
Partly estimated, all data having been adjusted to January 1, 1955 


-1North America comprises the United States, 


Alaska, Canada, Greenland, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 


Privately Automatic | Connect, with 
Total telephones owned (or dial) Bell System 
Area % Per % of of ps of 
Num- ot iced pea total | Num- eu Num- total 
ber total pave ber tele- ber tele- ber tele- — 
(1,000) | world tion (1,000) |phones| (1,000) |phones (1,000). |phones 
North America!........-- 56,689 | 60.0 31.6 56,108 | 99.0 45,377. | 80.0 56,678 |100.2 
Middle America.........- 700 0.8 1.2 63 90.1 52 74, 691 | 98.6 
South America......-..-- 2,423 2.6 2.0 1,141 | 47.1 1,915 | 79.0 2,318 | 95.7 
NEBurope....... 5-002 ++- +--+ 27,244 | 28.8 4.5 4,336 | 15.9 20,509 | 75.3 25,109 | 92.2 
Africa. ore ee es 247 1.3 0.6 2 1.9 85: 68. ,067 | 85.6 
GRO cite cow seks cao ty asses 4,007 4,2 0.3 2,897 | 72.3 1,913. | 47.7 2,749 | 68.6 
MCEABIR. B2 ees eases ,190 2.3 15.3 15 6.9 1,479. | 67.6 2,180 | 99.6 
WY Gr blates hors > 0 acre mt 'e iments 94,500 |100.0 3.7 65,289 | 69.1 72,571 | 76.8 90,792 | 96.1 
United States.......... 52,806 | 55.9 32.2 52,806 |100.0 42,618 | 80.7 52,803 |100.0 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE EXCHANGE AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 1, 1956 
(Area of 100,000 population and over) 


City Number]| City Number City Number]|| City Number 
REO ce ote 175,878|'El Paso....... 63,696||Minneapolis...| 287,891||Salt Lake City.| 108,824 
PARI fie «allo. woke, ,246| Elizabeth. 49,073||Mobile........ 69,668||San Antonio...| 169,807 
STECHCLAUE, 61,580|\Erie..... 64.273||Montgomery.. . 45,272||San Bernardino. 727 
Alexandria. . ,145||Evansville 62,609||Muskegon..... 37,558||San Diego. .... 160,414 
Alhambra 5,148]|Fall River 1,979||Nashville...... 116,275||San Francisco. . 3,548 
Allentown nt ss 98,291||New Bedford... 48,904||San Jose....... ,310 
Amarillo..:... {Fort Wayne... 79,890||New Haven... . 1,523||Santa Monica. . 89,781 
Atlanta Fort Worth 155,653||New Orleans...| 261,372||Savannah...... 50,333 
Augusta 4||Fresno........ 4,792 pew zoe eae 3,927,421||Schenectady... sot: 
Austin. Gat yr tac cults 0% 55,086||Newark....... 29,918||Scranton...... 54,018 
Baltimore . Glendale... ..- »455|| Ni ahs Falls. 44,594||Seattle........ 316,040 
Baton Rouge 117||Grand Rapids..| 126,038})Norfolk....... 105,966||Shreveport..... 93 
Beaumont..... 4,501||Greensboro.... ,528||Oakland,...... 328,606) |South pene 69,655 
PimerAmton.. =3 52,899||Greenville..... 42,382 Onishoiea City.| 129,109}|Spokane....... 98,658 
Birmingham. 157,788||Hammond..... 33,210|)|Omaha........ 44,978 Springmela, Til.. 51,488 
Boston........ 27,215||Harrisburg..... 87,074||Orlando....... 45,641 Mass. 90,220 
Bridgeport. . 100,658||Hartford...... 163,329||Pasadena...... 99,756||Springfield, Mo. 39,121 
Buffalo......-. 815,391||/Houston....... 49,905||Passaic........ 74,202||Springfield, O. . 40,186 
Burbank....... 54,865||Huntington.... ,296||Paterson._,.... 68,174||Stockton...... 04 
ombridse..: se 55,596||Indianapolis. . . 75,498 a ig ie net 41,232||Syracuse 134,146 
een: 51,107||Inglewood..... 50,245 Bleep at 33,903]|Tacoma,...... 3,15 
Canton... +... 69,335||Jackson....... 0,299])Peor 74,173||Tampa 88,327 
Sratleston: $.C. 42'118|\Jacksonville....| 113,232 Philadelphi . 

} SEE SION, Jersey City....| 122,529||Phoenix 9,00: 
Wi MiB cse 64,204||Johnstown..... 35,209]| Pittsburgh 4 : 
Charlotte:. 83,150}|Joliet......... 318|/Pomona....... 36,456||Troy 48,549 
Chattanooga... 80,380]|Kalamazoo Pontiac sax... 46,830||Tucson 62,151 
Ghesters 2. 22 41,079||Kansas Cit, Portland, Me. . 42,806||Tulsa. wv.| Ldlcou 
Chicago....... |i.gg5's07 Knoxville 1||Portland, Ore..| 235,046|/Union Glas a ,06 
Cincinnati... 90,691}| Lansing 09||Portsmouth.. . . 30,982 ee in 54,682 
Cleveland..... 639,345|| Lawrence Providence....| 143,343 eee 43,359 
Columbia...... ,290}|Lexington . 0|;Pueblo:..-.... 31,866 a naan 
Columbus, — 43,368||Lincolm...-... Raleigh: 5 0.0.5 39,886 D. C..3 ss cen Dab eaG 
Sone oO, 43,422||Little Rock.~-. 67,385||Reading. 66,300!|Waterbury.. 51,93 
Compton...... ,572||Long Beach... . ieee Richmond, Cal. teats vee a Tee 
Christi: 58,868||Los Angeles... .|1,003,. chmon a 3, Tichita Falls. ‘ 
com 54,948 Louisville Sr. ane 185,281||Riverside...... 37,150}| Wilkes-Barre. . 39,213 
TO Wells: ono ot 39,565||Roanoke...... 48,419||Wilmington.... 92,447 
ubboeck,. <5. ..5.. 42,583||Rochester..... 193,123||Winston-Salem. 47,907 
YI oe che ress 48,635||Rockford...... 7,349 Wwoxeestees 84,661 
, Macon........ 37,580||Royal Oak..... 83,314|| Yonkers. . +57 
; Madison....-. 62/898||Sacramento....| 140,010))York.... . 42,273 
903]|McKeesport. . . 45,291||Saginaw 52,516 Younketown.. 96,400 
ae 3, Memphis....-. nett ey ae ehteniman cee 
East Orange 6$,529||Miami..:..... 18t.-Paul.....-. 55: 
Hast'St. Touis. 31,989 Milwaukee - 400,516!\St. Petersburg.. 67,734 
TELEPHONES (OVER 25,000) BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 1, 1955 
Country Number Country Number }| Country Number Country Number 
Denmark..... 864,980||Switzerland... 1,141,443]|/China........ 244,028 
nn nomena 3,857,400||Finland..-..- 433,001||Turkey....-.. 132,465||Formosa.. .. - 38, 185 
United States. |52,806,476)|France......- 2,945,564|)|U.S.S.R...... 861,181||/Hong Kong. 3 46,081 
Mid. America Germany. United India. : 245,799 
GUIDA nit hn to 141,964 Dem. ER 275,000 Kingdom; ..| 6,483,040) | Indonesia. . ,05 
Mexico. . 348,679 Fed. Rep...| 3,445,363 Yugoslavia. 153,000)|Iran......... 1,300 
Puerto Rico.. 53,584||_ W. Berlin: 40,58 Africa Iraq... 2.+-s- 2,82 
109,700 i 125,994 Tsrael -...- soa 57,17) 
So. America eyes ene ) ‘Japane sncts 2,823,314 
Argentina. ...| 1,080,272 valley ere ast 40,647||Hore® South. . 36,076 
Brazil...,...- 745,617 oe as 1647||Tebanon:.... 33,192 
Ohile....: 148,239 36,788 || Driten West 99.987|| Malaya. -- «+ 46,247 
Colombia... 143,501|/|Luxembure.. . 29,361}|5 ce 141'320 Pakistan, ...- 35,006 
oleae 0.300 |Netherlands.. .| 1,021,202)|VBYP 0. 6 | 14s dt 7||Pnilippine 
Cruguey ve 109,300||Norway...... 588,074||mnodesia and. airenulle: 52,822 
Venezula..... 982 Polendatian 250,000||. Nyasaland.. 53.245 Agape eA} 8 
4 PSY TUB mcarenclereate 29,836 
Europe 279,386 Portugal...... 231,373 fey oa tae 32,215 
Austria. :.... , Rumania 145,000)|Union o || Oceania 
: _ Africa... 13,52: 
Bulgaria 852/000) (Saar. «= 49,491|| 80.Africa...) 6190291 sustralia..... 1,580,680 
Creoles ; Spain.....+.5 996,525 Asia Hawaii. ‘| 151,845 
slovakia... 350,708''Sweden....-. 2,097,738''Ceylon......-. 25,943’ New Zealand.. 496,293 


DS ae ~ Jian 


704 Manufactures—Industry Groups, Earnings, Worker St 
MANUFACTURES: 
General Statistics for Major Industry Groups) ~~ 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 1954 Census of Manufacturers (Preliminary) 
vIn the 1954 Census, 288,000 separate establishments were classified in Manufacturing 


All employees | roduction workers aa De 
iS apEaUSELY, Number | Payroil | Number compel | Wages ee 
‘| | 4,000) | (Millions) | (1,000) | (Millions).| (Millions) | (Millions) 
i Mg Food and oe products. ; 1,650 64 1,143 ae $3,774 $15,458 . 
{ acco factures. . . 
4 aa malt products. Bro 1,022 2,985 932 1,797 2,485 4,672. 
i Apparel and related products. . 1,197 3,211 1,077 1,907 530 3 
hile Lumber and wood products... 649 1,941 586 1,115 1,615 3,17 
i Furniture and fixtures........ 339 1,194 287 568 879 1,9: 
iS a Pulp, paper and products..... 529 2,215 438 926 1,665 4,542 
1 Printing and publishing....... 802 " 496 953 2,097 6,194 
13 Chemicals and products...... 741 3,402 502 1,014 2,005 9,150 
} 1) Petroleum and coal products. . 217 1,102 165 32 780 2,569 
f Rubber products............- 247 197 378 777 1,903 
° Leather and leather products. . 357 1,028 322 7 835 1,637 
a4 Stone, clay and glass products. 494 1,947 414 831 1,503 3,810 
, Primary metal industries..... 1,119 5,108 939 1,815 3.995 9,405 
! Fabricated metal products. ... 1,040 4,488 836 1,683 3,236 7,766 
. Machinery, except electrical... 1,543 7,175 1,175 2,372 4,975 12,313 
Plectrical machinery......... 951 3,928 720 1,412 2,630 7,399 
ee cpurtation oe a 3 1,709 8,304 1,329 2,817 6,007 13,734 
nstruments and rela prod- 
ucts... pecs Rey 270 1,189 194 388 752 2,104 
Miscell. manufactures (incl. ord- 
“PLCC YE Seen ne 700 2,669 558 1,086 1,853 4,199 
Administrative and auxiliary .. 464 DDO] AT brcrs.c Se Se worl water austere ie eaalee «<0 5 tol ape 
All industries, total...... 6 16,135 | 66,011 12,397 24,459 | 44,631 116,001 
Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Manufacturing | Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Year Gross | Excluding overtime <a 
and Exclud- Exclud- 
month Index Gross ing over- Gross ing over- 
(annual average) Amount | Amount gant time time 
$0.947 73.5 $1.117 $1.029 $0.861 $0.814 
1.963 174.8 1111 11.042 0.9 10.858 
1.051 > 81.6 1.156 1.122 1.015 0.981 
i 1.198 93.0 1.292 1.250 1.171 1.133 
" 1.310 101.7 1.410 1.366 1.278 1.241 
1.367 106.1 1.469 1.434 1.325 1,292 
1.415 109.9 1.537 1.480 1,378 1.337 
r) 1153 118.8 1.67 1.60 1.48 143 
a 1.61 125.0 1.77 1.70 1.54 1.49 
st ral 132.8 1.87 1.80 1.61 1.56 
my 1.76 136.6 1.92 1.86 1.66 1.61 
ut 1.82 141.3 2.01 1.93 Live 1.66 
ae tee | idea | 308 | tos | aye | 4a 
ate ‘88 146 2:06 1.99 1:78 173 
. 4Blevyen-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. q 


Manufacturing Production. Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


mi Production and related workers 
Bee ee 1947-43 sees Average | Average | | Averag 
‘ ~ — verage 
month | number | Number Ia aee AVETA Coen OOP weekly weekly hourly 
Employment] Pay roll earnings hours earnings 
17,381,000|15,014,000 121.4 99.0 43.1 
17,111,000] 14,607,000 118.1 102.8 46:08 ri 1 ond 
15,302;000|12'864'000 1040 87.8 44.39 43.4 1.023 
14,461,000) 12,105,000 97.9 81.2 43.82 40.4 1.086 
15,290,000] 12'795,000 103.4 97.7 49.97 40.4 1,237 
,321,000]12,715,000 102'8 105.1 14 40.1 1.350 
14,178,000) 11,597,000 93:8 97.2 54.92 39.2 1.401 
14,967,000] 12'317,000 99.6 111.7 59.33 40.5 1.465 
16, 104,000] 13/155,000 106.4 129.8 64.71 - 40.7 1.59 
6,334,000] 13,144,000 106.3 136.6 67.97 40.7 1.67 
17,238,000] 13}833,000 111.8 151.4 71.69 40.5 1.77 
15,995,000] 12,589,000 101.8 137.7 71.86 39.7 1.81 
16,557,000113,053,000 105.5 152.5 76.52 40.7 1.88 
. |16,842,000) 13,260,000 107.2 159.1 78.55 40.7 1.93 
. .|16,824,000'13/212'000 106.8 157.7 73.17 40.5 1.93 
.116,764,000113,125,000 106.1 157.9 78.78 40.4 1.95 


American Coal Shipment i 

t s to Foreign Lands Increase 

a Sune iiies of coal are being shipped to foreign nae: from United States ports, the chief 
me - me AG elated Argentina, Germany and France, Coal went to other European nations 

j au EAOLSOR tore pe ont eee ne an 7 mos., January-July, 1956, the port of Baltimore alone : 
a ae , compared with 1,260,747 tons on 136 vessels during the same ¥ 


Fe et a i ee . Me.) —_ 


General Manufactures Statistics for States 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 1954 Annual Survey of Manufacturers 


All employees 


Establish- Number Salaries added by 
States ments (average and manu- 
for the wages, facture? 
year)! total 
($1,000) ($1,000) 
3,911 216,476 671,002 1,317,569 
05 109,827 191,387 
2,438 78,55: 19,47 267,516 
24,631 1,026,350 4,638,135 8,670,358 
,089 »154 7,23 ,507 
116 413,833 1,717,269 2,868,312 
558 ,067 9,515 044 
489 20,224 97,710 58 
4,819 122,900 383,134 785,826 
,666 302,754 848,251 1,594,648 
991 9 89,92 F 
17,714 1,183,381 5,155,044 9,641,592 
380 945° 2,505,558 614, 
3,327 161,707 641, 1,219,144 
2,151 125,956 530,417 433 
2,668 146,824 531,301 743,32: 
3,045 146,460 537, 1,182,485 
3,030 103,860 321,695 ae 
3,280 255,627 997,337 1,884,481 
11,234 679,919 2,534,755 4,334,673 
1 1,009,059 924,340 733, 
5,052 3,993 838,990 1,604, 
2,263 1,373 8, \ F 
6,233 370,364 1,423,930 2,726,814 
873 ,899 3,1 , 
1,438 56,923 213,671 00, 
PT BL Sree ate g.0, cnatro lege) ois, >< P¥T> 8 6,046 26,797 59,581 
New Hampshire.........-... 1,612 75,818 241,103 401,856 
WI WESETSCY) ccs: cvns0) - ofevSjecms = 13,244 784,188 3,334,477 6,266,655 
MEW) NVEGKICGS «5 cisieieye2ue-[o soe 598 14,984 62,515 127,052 
SW OOD free isis hrs «hess este 50,628 1,910,904 7,770,767 14,149,442 } 
North Carolina...........-+. 6,653 426,830 1,151,799 1,646,030 ; 
Worth Dakota.........+.--:- 369 5,625 19,262 36,914 ‘i 
BRGION fo a6 Soe oepeneinn, eels 14,632 1,270,157 5,665,852 10,153,718 |} 
CRIANOMG ace sitive e cle <> et ele els 2,144 79,698 306,718 595,401 Ay 
POR OM sie 8. sa ele eee = ese 5,880 134,883 564,031 1,027, 4 
Pennsylvania. <0 6026 ce sees 18,850 1,425,032 5,586,438 9,939,939 ! 
Rhode Island..........- sare 2,650 120,316 413,187 676,678 
South Carolina............-. 2,728 218,141 628,222 1,032,736 
South Dakota..¢. 2.5 52-2. sie 548 11,570 41,253 78,245 
SEODGESECE, . cave nee ne meee 4,060 261,220 851,137 1,678,282 
oS Sp bor ie ca air oar ieee 8,944 414,113 1,635,449 ,508,1 4) 
erat Gee oa cSer" tual 857 29,049 : 269,520 } 
Wermont.. . 6... 35,091 123,143 215,744 
Virginia. .... 4,418 241,832 767,691 1,641.295 4 
Washington 4,957 194,758 852,049 1,589,159 
West Virginia 2,039 119,631 469,094 951,660 
Wisconsin. . 7,718 426,005 1,805,853 3,314,109 
Wyoming...... . ,144 26 F i! 
Motels? so. ate ee neon 288,144 | 15,683,317 63,090,213 116,759,421 : 


1Based on reported employment totals for the pay roll periods ended nesrest the 15th of March, May, 
August, and November. - ; 

2value of products shipped less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 

8The naar include employees separately reported at central administrative offices and auxiliary 
establishments. 


Profits of Manufacturing Corporations by Industry Groups { 


Source: Federal Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(Amounts estimated, in millions of dollars) 


m Profits before Federal 


Income Taxes Profits after Taxes 
Industry Group = 
: : 1954 | 1955 | Kt cont |. 1954 | 1955 Per cent 
1 manufacturing industries........--. 20,934 | 28,561 +36 11,232 | 15,099 434 
AMt durable goods industries.........-- 11,358 | 16,470 +45 5,642 8,090 +43 
Lumber and wood products.........--+ 285 488 +71 156 280 +79 
Furniture and fixtures......-.::-+-:::> 154 227, +47 68 109 +60 i 
Stone, clay and glass products.........- 883 1,227 +39 466 631 +35 
Primary iron and steel.......-----+-+- 1,442 2,621 +82 728 1,305 +79 
Primary nonferrous metals... 787 1,282 +63 460 7 +55 
Fabricated metal products.....--- 818 1,101 +35 394 543 438 
Machinery (excl. electrical)....--- 1,796 | 2,270 +26 853 1,096 +28 
Electrical machinery.....------+-::-+: 1,374 1,431 +4 684 702 +3 H 
Motor vehicles & equipment....--.---- 4,202 +81 1,097 1,933 +76 
Other transportation equipment...--..- 814 8 +9 402 4 46 
Instruments, ete... see eee 428 436 +2 208 209 0 
Miscellaneous (incl. ordmance).......--> 258 299 +16 26 +15 
All nondurable goods industries....... 9,576 | 12,090 +26 5,595 7,012 4.25 
Food and kindred products....-.----+- 1,817 2,017 Eid 883 99 +13 
TROWACCO Nc ye 6o eect suse + wipe leh sat 329 388 +18 156 183 +17 
Textile mill products.....--+--+++++-+++ 345 709 +106 114 346 +204 
Apparel and related products. ......... 156 191 +22 71 93 Been 
Paper and allied products.........-.... 970 1,206 +24 479 604 +26 
Printing & publishing (except newspapers) 357 418 +17 184 211 +15 
Chemicals ..| 2,283 3,160 +38 1,199 1,665 +99 
Petroleum refining......... 2,758 3,211 +16 2,230 2,529 +13 
Products of petroleum & coa 52 - +48 26 9 +50 
Rubber products,-.....-:-- 393 554 +41 200 268 +34 
Leather and leather products... 116 157 +35 53 7 +45 | 


Find 


Manufactures—Textile Industry Production; — 


COTTON TEXTILES 
(Including cotton tire cord and fabrics) 


| 1955 ] 1954 
(1,000 square yards) 
Production. 2): 60.6. ee eee 10;392.436 11,332,562 
MUON Soiree okie iawrd « ead.ove 605,047} 621,005 
oe a weaees 73,484 64,300 
yailal rU. 8. 

= Pemnpiion sii pea Pree 10,360,893)10,775,857 
Available per capita sq. yds...| 63.79 67.50 


PRODUCTION OF BROAD 
WOVEN FABRICS 
(Except tire cord and fabrics) 


COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS 
Fabrics 1955 1954 
(1,000 linear yards 
Gotton duck vp... ei ee. 245,770 238,432 


Sheetings and allied coarse 


and medium yarn fabrics....! 2,576,136] 2,450,553 
Print cloth yarn fabrics...... 3,921,369] 3,933,459 
Colored hs cotton goods and| 

related fabrics......:..... 712,121) 758,760 
Fine cotton goods........... 1,343,032| 1,250,044 
Napped fabrics....... ....... 46,505] 254,621 
Towels, towelings and dish 

DILL og ae TR a 497,604) 448,368 
Specialties and all other...... 547,306} 438,721 

URCTE SUES ine ane aareae tis 10,089,843| 9,772,958 


RAYON AND/OR ACETATE BROAD 
WOVEN FABRICS 


100 per cent filament........ 867,402 837,760 
100 per cent spun,.......... §20,112 430,115 
Combination filament and 

So ae 112,142 114,946 
Pile, upholstery, drapery, tap- 

estry and tie fabrics....... 101,755 72,937 
All other rayon and/or acetate 

ARR UUEDR fin, cost ha aes oe 280,345) 204,530 

Motel eects abate 1,881,756] 1,660,288 


COTTON SYSTEM SPINDLES 


*, 


Mee th 


* 38 


Silk Textiles 


| New York 


SILK AND SYNTHETIC FABRICS _ 
(Except Rayon and/or Acetate) 
Fabrics 
(2 280, e936 
Nylon and nylon... .. - 392,259 9,267 
Other ar and silk fab- 
ics » & 
Saran, all or chiefly Acrylic, 
and paper fabrics)... aa ci 297,1 214,452 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED WOVEN GOODS 
Fabrics 1955 1954 


Woolen and worsted woven 
Po ee meee WERE Ci Pe _310,570| - 278,988 


Total production of broad woven goods (cot- 
ton, rayon, acetate, nylon, other synthe- 
tic, woolen and worsted) silk, except tire 
fabrie= ofan ccs ee - ee 12,971,608 12,295,953 


TIRE CORD AND FABRICS 


CG d nyl 88 6 powso $39 

‘otton and nylon........... e i 

Rayon. :.... ¥ RE Ke Os Seema 406,755} 324,128 
Total Wa eee 523,131| 413,767 


COTTON INDUSTRY 


Spindles in place January 1, 1956... 
(includes cotton system spindles on 
other fabrics) 


1955 
22,219,000 


Spindles active consuming cotton only 19,126,000 
Consuming fibers other than cot- 
ton,-or biends.< .).. ees 1,541, 
Spindle hours run on 100% cotton. . 116,725,000 
On other fibers, blends........... 9,613, 
Production in square yards......... 11,319,347,000 
Exports in square yards............ 542,389,000 
Imports in square yards........... 133,142,000 
Looms in place Jan. 2, 1956........ 65,400 
Looms active Jan. 2, 1956.......... 353,603 
Looms in nee On, Sel PSH oe ae a 372,363 
Looms active Jan. 2, 1955.......... 351,842 


IN PLACE JANUARY 1, 1956 


Cotton Growing States—Alabama, 1,768,000; Georgia, 3,157,000; Mississippi, 115,000; North Carolina, 


6,025,000; South Carolina, 6,451,000; Tennessee, 516,000; Texas, 2 


15,000; Virginia, 669,000; Arkansas, 


California, nee Louisiana and Oklahoma, 172,000. Total: 19,088,000 
es 


New England Sta 
475,000; New Hampshire and Vermont, 218,000 


—Connecticut, 259,000; Maine, 534,000; Massachusetts, 1,461,000; “Rhode Island, 
- Total: 2,94 


7,000. 
Rest of United States—New York, 38,000; Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey; Ohio 


and Pennsylvania, 146,000. Total: 184,000. 
Total United States—22,219,000. 


Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon Production, U. S. and World 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Statistical and Historical Research Branch. 


United 


States Department of Agriculture 


Cotton and wool from reports of the Department of Agriculture; silk and rayon from Textile 
Organon, a publication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Cotton 


? Wool Silk Rayon! 
€ar ee eee 
U.S. World U.S. World World U.S. World 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
* 500 Ib. bales bales pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 
1935. 10.6 27.5 427.5 3,600 121 471. 1,074.3 
1940 12.6 31,2 434.0 4,180 130 262.2 462.7 
1944 ; 12.2 24,8 411.8 3,930 30 724.0 2,088.0 
1945. 9.0 21.1 378.5 3,800 24 792.0 405.6 
1946. 8.6 21.6 342.2 3,820 38 853.9 1,692.8 
1947 11.9 25.2 308.0 3,710 41 975.1 1,979.4 
1948 14.9 29.2 278.4 3,770 44 1,124.3 2,449.9 
1949. wee 16.1 31.3 248.5 3,890 45 995,7 2,702.0 
1950, Bia 10.0 28.3 249.3 4,000 42 1,259.4 3,492.7 
1951 15.1 35.7 254.0 4,050 47 1,294.2 4,030.5 
1952 15.1 35.8 266.9 4,350 56 1,135.8 3,581.1 
1953. ve 16.5 39.1 274.5 4,350 55 1,196.9 4,175.0 
1954 iets 13.7 38.6 279.3 4,410 57 1,085.7 4,506.5 
19552... 14, 40.3 275.0 4,485 oe 1,260.7 5,000.0 


Estimated World Production (Shipments) of Natural Rubber 


Source: Business and Defense Services Administration, Chemical Rubber Div, (In long tons) 


Far Tropical 
Year East en etion Africa | Total Year Bote Aen Africa Total 
1,357,000| 26,000] 16,000] 1,399,000]|1948. ......{1,429,000| 29,000 i 
. .{2,491,500] 26,000] —-17,000]1.5347500]11949.. °° °° ¢ 1,414/000 37000 45°00 1486 0p 
| 440,500} 36,000} 29,500] "506,000/|1950.. 2222! 1,745,000] 27;000] —54/500/1'826500 
303,000) 42,000} 45,000] 390,009||1951 . 1.275: 1,765,000} 30,000} —72,000/1.867.000 
Hogmy) 88M) 938i) FESR See Seana Teese baat 
: ,000 ; : O53) hk ears ,D85, 5 7,000] 1.697, 
1789-060) 40.006} 47,000) 996-000]/1954: ”..”” “7/1}664;000| —28;000 84’ S00I1.776 200 
193,000|" 35,000] 38,500] 1,266,500]/1955 (prel.).:|1,767,500| 27/500| 95°000|1'890,000 


a 


ae re eee, ee 


Manufactures—Hosiery and Footwear Production 107 


Hosiery Production in U. S. Mills 


Report of the National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, issued June, 1956 


Production of all types of hosiery in 1955 was 
151,996,000 dozen pairs, an increase of 177,000 
dozen pairs over 1954, or .1%. Women’s hosiery 
(including anklets) increased .5%, men’s hose de- 
creased 1%, children’s and infants’ hosiery in- 
creased 1.8%. 

The average number of workers in full-fashioned 
mills was 51,714 during the first half of 1955 and 
49,152 for the last half, The average monthly 
number of employees in 1955 was 50,433. This was 
a decrease of 7.7% from the 1954 figure of 54,637. 


There were 1,254 hosiery plants in the United 
States on Jan. 1, 1956, a net decrease of 75 from 
the year before. There were 618 full-fashioned 
plants, a decrease of 112. Plants in the North de- 
creased by 87 to 362, and plants in the South 
decreased by 25 to 256. The number of seamless 
plants was 636, an increase of 37. Plants in the 
North increased by 13 to 150 and plants in the 
South increased by 24 to 486. 


Women’s Hosiery—Production of all types of 
women’s full-length hosiery in 1955 was 59,905,000 
dozen pairs, an increase of 1,330,000 dozen pairs 
over that of 1954 or 2.3%. 


Nylon full-fashioned production was 46,981,000 
dozen pairs or 99.4% of total full-fashioned pro- 
duction. This production was 1,556,000 dozen pairs 
less than in 1954, a decline of 3.2%. 

Nylon seamless production was 10,662,000 dozen 
pairs or 84.3% of women’s seamless hosiery. The 
1955 production was 2,817,000 dozen pairs over 
that of 1954 or 35.9%. 

The latest semi-annual survey by denier gauge 
or needle covering production of October 1955 of 
full-fashioned stockings showed 82.7% in 15 denier 
and lower. The seamless percentage was 98.4%. 
In gauge construction 60 and higher gauge made 
up 50% of the total and 51 gauge 44.6%. 


Men’s Hosiery—Men’s half hose has declined 


from the 1944 production of 36,203,803 dozen pairs 
to a low in 1955 of 8,887,000 dozen pairs. 

Men’s slack socks have risen from the 1944 fig- 
ure of 12,607,750 dozen pairs to a 1955 production 
of 32,422,000 dozen pairs. 


Production in 1955 of bundle goods was 5,747,000 
dozen pairs, of athletic socks 2,106,000 dozen pairs, 
and of crew socks 2,148,000 dozen pairs. 


Children’s and Infants’ Hosiery—Production in 
1955 was 8,563,000 dozen pairs, an increase of 
444,000 dozen pairs over that of 1954 or 5.5%. 


Anklets—Production of anklets of all types was 
32,108,000 dozen pairs. This was 1,272,000 dozen 
pairs less than in 1954 or 3.8%. 


Exports—Total of all types was 4,736,000 dozen 
pairs, a decline of 15.6%. Cotton hosiery exports 
were 1,346,000 dozen pairs, a decline of 33.5 %.~ 
Men’s hose were 65.7% of the total and children’s 
were 29.4%. 

Women’s full-fashioned nylon stocking exports 
of 2,327,000 dozen pairs, declined 8.5% and 
women’s seamless stocking exports of 345,000 dozen 
pairs declined 15%. 


Exports of all types of synthetic hosiery, 3,387,~ 
000 dozen pairs, declined 5.4%. Women’s nylon 
stockings represented 79% of the total. 


One of the best customers was Canada, which 
took 540,000 dozen pairs, or 11.4% of the total. 
Furthermore, Canada took 160,000 dozen pairs of 
women’s seamless nylons out of total exports of 
345,000 dozen pairs or 46.5%. Union of South Africa 
was the largest importer of hosiery, taking 779,000 
dozen pairs of all types or 16.5%. Out of this 
total, 592,000 dozen pairs were women’s full-fash- 
joned nylons, or 25.4%. Switzerland followed with 
500,000 dozen pairs or 21.5%. 

In cotton hosiery, the Republic of the Philip~ 
pines was the major customer, taking 276,000 
dozen pairs or 20.5%, principally men’s hose. Next 
was Canada, taking 176,000 dozen pairs or 13%, 
mainly children’s hose. 


Footwear Production—U.S. and Foreign 
Source: National Shoe Manufacturers) Assn., New York, N. Y. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 

World use of footwear (shoes, slippers, and san- 
dals made. entirely or partly of leather) continues 
to increase. The per capita output in 1930 was 0.47 
pairs; in 1955, 0.68 pr. Total output, 1955, estimated 
by U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1,487,158,000 pr. Fig- 
ures below are in pairs. 

Africa has the lowest production of leather foot- 
wear. Leading countries in 1955: Union of South 
Africa, 16,400,000; and Egypt, 13,500,000. 

Asia, 1955: India and Pakistan, 44,510,000; Japan, 
16,500,000; Turkey, 15,000,000; Australia, 27,000,000. 

South America, 1955: total, 109,774,000, of which 
Brazil produced 67,500,000 and Argentina, 18,- 
900,000. “a 

Europe, 1955: total, 546,723,000 of which United 
Kingdom produced 144,300,000; USSR (postwar 
boundaries), 94,000,000; Sweden, 11,350,000; Spain, 
19,500,000; Netherlands, 16,645,000; Italy, 40,000,- 
000; Western Germany, 75,000,000; France, 52,000,- 
000; and Czechoslovakia, 15,860,000. 


NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION 


The United States is the only country with an 
annual consumption of shoes in excess of three 


of shoes produced in North America in 1955, the 
U.S. accounted for 576,973,000 pairs; Canada for 
38,700,000; Mexico, for 30,000,000; and Cuba, for 
7,815,000. 


Harris Tweed, a Product of 


Harris tweed is an island product that became 
world famous. To carry the mark of the British 
Board of Trade as genuine it must be made on 
hand looms in the Outer Hebrides, 60 miles west 
of the Scottish mainland. It was first sold 200 
years ago. In 1955 6,000,000 yards were produced, 
600,000 more than in 1954, Every yard is sold before 


In 1955 women’s shoes outnumbered men’s shoes 
by nearly 3 times. 


The competitive character of the American shoe 
industry is indicated by output. Of approximately 
1,200 shoe producers in 1955, the largest 4 produced 
less than 25% and the largest 50 less than half 
the shoes. 


Massachusetts produced 20.4% of all shoes in 
1955; New York, 14.5%; Pennsylvania, 11.1%; Mis~ 
souri, 9.7%; Maine, 8.0%. In 1954 the U.S. exported 
5,749,619 pairs, all kinds, value, $14,404,722; im=- 
ported 2,900,808, value, $8,413,520. 


Average number of shoeworkers employed in 
1955 was 247,600. Average weekly wage was $49.98. 


FOOT RYGIENE 


The National Shoe Manufacturers Association 
advises: bathe feet daily, dry thoroughly. Massage 
dry feet with foot cream, moist feet with alcohol 
or lotion, then dust powder. Rub corns and cal- 
louses with a dry towel, never with scissors or 
sharp instruments. Change shoes and stockings 
twice a day and wear foot-shaped hosiery that 
extend one-half inch beyond longest toe. Exercise 
feet; wiggle toes, walk at least two miles a day 
and keep feet straight, toes forward when sitting 
or walking. Avoid wet feet, wear rubbers on damp 
of wet days. Shoe soles should be flexible where 
the foot bends to prevent fatigue. Heels should 
never run over; keep them straight to avoid large 
ankles, knee and back aches. 


Hand Looms in the Hebrides 


it is produced. The islanders do little else in the 
bleak winters, between November and February, 
but do not work on Sundays, no matter how many 
orders wait. Although tweed can be dyed in bright 
shades the men of the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada prefer conservative gray and 
darker colors, but bright tones are welcomed by 
women. 


; Wood Pulp Production _ ‘i 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Production! Consumption 
Pe i lebettandamtatio etre Wel [Se toe Bese yee 
1954 1955 1954 
preliminary 
760,114 275,284 258,666 
; 1,798,024 2,240,329 F 

2,683,021 8,626,986 3,148,165 
1366 7,881,850 6,914,981 
‘ 596 490,785 495,572 
i seas 2,484,963 2,911,244 2, 56 
nae 1/305 ose Poor es [dos 334 Brien 
; eee caged cles ts "144271 "161,204 "139,692 | | | 151,670 
Wood pulp, Total............... 20,829,730 18,256,139 221,484,032 19,033,994 


dIncludes data for Alaska for 1955. Part year operations of this mill in 1954 are not included. 
2In addition, wood pulp consumption by plants classified outside paper and board industries amounted 
to 825,511 tons in 1955, of which alpha and dissolving grades amounted to 723,815 tons. Comparable 
if data for 1954 amounted to 761,346 tons, of which 661,440 tons were alpha and dissolving grades. For 
1953, the figures were 799,430 tons and 713,361 tons, respectively. 


Paper and Board Production, by Major Items 


1 Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
Item preliminary |preliminary Item preliminary|preliminary 
Vito 1 a Sea 12,826,496 | 11,614,655 Special food board..... 1,049,811 941,035 
Newsprint. ........... 1,458,373 1,191,760 Other bending board... 294,571 245,424 
Groundwood paper.... 761 807,980 Set-up boxboard...... 781,153 710,302 
Paper machine coated.,| 1,290,197 1,215,243 Other non-bending 
Book paper........... 1,689,971 1,559,577 Doard -. nsecares nieiaie 231,898 209,762 
PING Paper. v0. cw 1,453,843 1,323,944 Special paperboard 
Coarse paper, (incl. ship- gtoek eb .c naa eee 1,106,844 944,198 
a ping ea ner 3,715,783 3,428,608 Cardboard..........; 91,066 79,227 
cial industrial paper, 
Minot. absorbent paper) 642,348 526,209 ||Wet-machine board..~. 151,321 132,114 
Sanitary tissue........ 1,430,993 1,320,353 ||Construction paper and 
Tissue paper, exc.(sani- board, total ......... 3,169,658 2,862,939 
tary and thin)...... 254,227 240,981 Construction paper... . 1,519,662 1,355,941 
Hardboard, density over 
Paperboard....:....... 13,749,273 | 12,046,923 26 Ibs. per cu. ft...... 535,023 493,258 
TRRCTB eee es we 5,096,433 4,335,658 pet board, den-' 
Corrugating material... 2,167,579 1,816,530 sity 26 lbs. or less per 
Container chip and filler OH Pitan earn coraiee 1,114,973 1,013,740 
| SULA: ee Bon ae 285,934 280,062 —— | —_— 
Folding boxboard.....! 2,643,984 2,484,725 All types, total..... 29,896,748 | 26,656,631 
5 . e 
p Employees in Non-Agricultural Establishments 
te ANNUAL AVERAGE BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
4 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
br (In thousands) 
eu Trans- | Whole- |Finance, 
Contract] Manu- | porta- sale insur- | Service, 
Le) Year Total Mining con- factur- |tion and and ance, and Govern- 
pat struc- ing public retail j/and real | miscel- ment 
" tion utilities| trade estate | laneous 
AME SO So SO SO ES ds OE | 
947 1,790 12,974 3,248 7,416 1,480 3,705 4, 
1 1 983 2,170 15,051 1433 7,333 1,469 3,857 ptt 
917 1,567 17,381 619 7,189 1,435 919 ¥ 
883. 1,094 17,111 3,798| 7,2! 1,409 1934 6,043 
826 ‘ 15,302 872 »522 1,428 4,011 5,944 
852 1,661 14,461 023 602 1,619, 4,474 5,595 
943 1,982 15,290 4,122 9,196 672 4,783 5,474 
982 2,169 15,321 4,141 2 1,741 4,925 5,650 
918 2,165 14,178 3,949 ,513 1,765 4,972 1856 
889 2,333 14,967 3,977 9,645 1,824 077 6,026 
916 2,603 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,892 5,264 6,389 
885 2,634 16,334 4,185 10,28 1,967 §,411 6,6 
852 2,622 7,238 4,221 10,527 2,038 5,538 6,645 
777 2,593 15,995 4,009 10,520 2,122 5,664 6,751 
770 2,780 16,557 4,056 10,803 215 854 6,915 


World Electric Power 


Electric generating capacity as of Jan. 1 1956; electric ener, roduction fo 
based on best available unofficial datane ? 2 x ee 


Kilowatts in thousands; Kilowatt-hours in millions. Asterisk (*) denotes estimate. 


S Country Kw |Kwhrs Country Kw |Kwhrs Country Kw |Kwhrs 
United States... ./130,414/624,902 Norway 4,534] 23,500}|Hun; 

ite 30, ,902||Norway...... vae{ 4, 3, ar z 
USSR... ..-.|/*82,000/170,040|/Un. of So. Africa.:| 3/587] 16,400 Finland, Lees 8750 
Great Britain... ./ 24,500| 88,100|[Belgium......... 2/918] 11,220]|China. . *2'500| 12/100 
Giance - .. -.-+-| 16,240] 49,520||Switzerland. || 3,730] 15,150||Denmark . 1,348] 3/400 
Saya West... Australia. .......} 3,500] 16,140]| Yugoslavia. . ‘| *900] 4/350 
Toe Czechoslovakia. ..| *3,200] 13,500 Portugal... es... 866) 1,867 
ppt ae ° E Spain? Soa 4,328] 12,432||Cuba........... i 500} 1,900 
Ean yoea bo Netherlands...... 3,720] 10,540)|Ireland (Bire)..., 480) 1,621 
pg fast...) *6,500|*27,500||India............ 3,319] 8,484|/|Saar... 0... .., Aes 624] ~ 2'328 
Boe neces f° 2940 25,200}|Austria.......... 2,827| 10,390]|/Rhodesia (North ; 

a SS e ee 3,950/*16,000]|Mexico........ |” 1,885! 6,996 and South)..... 632| 2,372 


_¥ 


= 


* 


Manufactures—Automobile Production; Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits 709 


Automobile Factory Sales, United States 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 


“ike Passenger Cars Motor Trucks, Buses Total | Exports! 
Value Number Value Number Value Number 
1900... $4,899,443 4,192 4 
f s Ae Carn See) Sauer arene 5 899,443 |. 2.222.325 
aoe: 3 750 $1,330,000 5, $0: 9 Sanaa 
1915. 74.000 ie con one eauieee ee ees 7 
1920: 321,789 | 423'249,410 | 2,227,349 | 2,232,420,.373 |... 17. 
1925... 530,656 | 458,400,277 | 4,265,830 | 2,916,770.303 |... 22. 
1930... 575.364 | 390,752,061 | 3,362,820 | 2,034/835,213 | 349,179 
por aes 697,367 380,997,330 | 3,971,241 2,088,833,655 |. 355,96 
Riess 754,901 567,820,414 | 4,472,28 2,938,474,49 202,222 
> 1950... 1.337193 1,181,955,532 725,215 1,239,210,187 4 
1952- 2 1,218,165 | 2'319,789,000 F088 989 8:774,903,000 329/886 
7 1953, ,116, 1'206;266 | 2'089'060,000 | 77323/214 | 11,091,604,000 | 325,203 
F 1954. |_| 5/558'897 | 8.218,094,000 | 1,042,174 | 1,660,019,000 | 6,601,071 9:878'113,000 | 401,460 
3 1955... >| 719207186 | 127452'871/000 | 1/249,090 |_2'020,973,000 | 9,169,276 | 14,473,844,000 | 447,032 
a Table includes sales of military vehicles. Federal excise taxes are exclud 
F. Total number includes Foreign Market sales of passenger cars and toe poe 
E Passenger Car Production, U. S. Plants 
; Source: Automobile Manufactures Association 
3 1952 1953 1954 1955. | +1956 
American Motors 
= RUGSOD i ag S foci so kes > 76,354 77,120 32,271 52,688 ° 50869 
: ed Be ae ee ORT Rak 152,086 135,329 62,911 109,102 et: 
: TRatale Sate Ne sek 228,440 212,449 5, ee 
E Chrysler Corp: eee 95,182 161,790 76,131 
; ymou 66,28 654,414 396,702 46,361 i 
4 Dodge. . ins 268,094 301,827 151,761 sie sed $30 008 
s DeSoto.....- : pirate 97,585 129,959 69,844 131,753 71,250 
- Chrysler & Imperial..........- 120,692 160,377 101,744 176,038 ,D07 
Total... 222-2) uence» ake 952,660 1,246,577 720,051 1,370,7 
; Ford Motor Company Sp hs peg 
oa HOUG shoe. eee wistetaate 777,531 1,184,187 1,394,762 1,764,524 924,380 
A SroUry, ES fete on eee gern mri rie Zpiae eae ee 
ER OGG pecnperciorctsisle. ss mieieteivie wwe 1,004,784 1,546,518 1,687,224 2,240,661 1,148,090 
General Motors Corp. 
GChevyrolet....2 6.06.5. senses. 877,950 1,477,299 1,414,365 1,830,038 1,192,929 
P2GQU EUG See eiae esietnyt aieis 2109) sts Veye is 277,156 414,011 370,887 581,860 258,372 
Oldsmobile Se niet arene bi mle lager 228,452 319,414 433,810 643,459 344,046 
ag Se cere a ae 
, Fg | ee, Sa eee eer 1,801,450 2,799,615 2,874,271 - 3,989,987 | 2,337,653 
Studebake: 
ck 62,988 80,371 27,307 68,674 13,289 
a: 161,520 186,844 85,660 112,723 54,793 
Total.... : 224,508 267,215 112,967 181,397 late 68,082 _ 
peer ee ies Pa nedet 3 OA Bare, ova) saeco whe 694 ,974 i 7 837 
aiser-Willys 
Kaiser . . A eter ee eer 44,570 14,313 5,756 1,023) |. seeeeeae ree 
Henry Ji. oss. sees sere Tee 30,543 VS an EO III 
Willys.... 35,954 35,146 9,339 4,778. |e. <,ceeee 
Sng PaLES See tne eae ate 111,067 56,918 15,095 5,799 |e. 0 ee 
Grand‘total...........-... 4,323,603 6,132,266 5,507,417 7,950,377 4,237,890 
: Rambler production included with Nash and Hudson through August 25, 1956. 
: 21955 Lincoln production includes Continental. 
: 5 Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines 
Source: Food Industries Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, 
= U. S. Department of Commerce 
5 1954 1955 1954 1955 
eS || | | 
U.S. Exports Distilled Spirits: U.S. Import Malt Liquors 
(in proof gals.) (in gals.) 
blake sand G ae j nay SEH es Malt liquors.....:..--..-% 5,684,009] 7,048,238 
Other distilled (incl. rum). . ; i anh ; 
Of the exports the American ae Pye Distilled Spirits: 
Republics took 41.316|| BEANAY ores tusee nae 1,083,859] 1,214,514 
MVINISKCY. ct. esis css * 36,521 1,316 Gin 197:055| 2 
WIEN inked dae urd) {| __"51083|_11)087|) GIN soo rre | 80368] “apelao7 
U.S. Exports of Wine (in gals.)| 166,223] 183,181)} Whiskey............- ‘| 1120,157/639|21,810,396 
a U.S. Imports of Wine (in gals.) WORGIRIS oem ne amare te ema 420,706 445,222 
Champagne.......--.-++-:- 638,350] 686,988 IBIGtOrs tee rua neces 48,097 67,911 
aroun o eee 1,864,577| 2,092,297 ome So contain- Be tee 
i nes > or less 0 ng spirits... Jie se ale “4 45,863 
eT) eye Se eee eer 3,055,026) 3,400,949 Ethyl aleohol f ; : "0: 
na cone an 149) alcohol. ||. || ~'681,562| 721,601 peer Beato! tar exer 20 pe! 
ag heed Malt Liquors Shipments from Non-contigu- 
Malt liquors...--...---.-- 1,960,895] 2,094,168 || ous Territories to U. S. Gin 
Shipments Malt Liquors from proof gals.) 
U.S. to Non-contiguous Ter- Puerto Rico 
ritories (excepting Alaska Rum....... rian 22S 1,440,415) 1,596,841 
: and Hawaii): Other alcoholic beverages.. 4,885 5,220 
eee aileo, Sake cstie Auras SDT 29! Oey eee Virgin Islands 
i hiya ee eae ee : : 
AAS mo) S56,071)  28EG08 || Tum. ~.-- rs. sg raisssrns se 490,676] 444,255 
Other territories.........-.- 53,680 84,954 ||Other alcoholic beverages..... 12,130 33,369 
= 


a Bee a 


ceheitagal Raw -Sugie Production _ 


Source: Office of Foreign Agricultural Service, Dept. 6f Agriculture 


ar, as distinguished from non-centrifugal, includes cane 
fiecontet yee aioe which is the gis Sew kind moving pra internaticinat 


Continent and country 


EWOBUHMANIOLICH cbt, loca ew veetccise see ee 
Europe (lectern). nt he ty ae 

Mropeleastera) 2... le eee 
use aR (Hurope and Asia)......... 
nels (excl USSR) & 
South America 
Atri 


World total peers. SS SOE eeLaeoe 
World total (beet)............- 
World total (beet and cane). 


South America. . 


33,423. | 24,043 | 25,055 |. 25,527 
16,762 | 18,085 | 23,423 | Tse. |. fesse | 17,403 


by 
ge ae oe 


1,000 short tons 
a Saran = eee 1953 1954 1955 
1935-39 | 1945-49 (Prel.) 
13,053 13,219 13,209 13,238. 
ree ty got 6,02 7,833 #300 7,564 
2926 0. 2.291 3.600 3.190 an 
5380 2 Goa 5.124 4,963 5.769 6,095 
; 4,170 4,601 4,955 4)802 
1,917 2:065 2/239 2;409 
1,210 1,586 WY 1,472 


; 13.763 
38° Be 27,466 37,186 41,392 41,310 42° 930 
NON-CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR PRODUCTION 
170 317 284 «|. 317 288 
4,424 4,695 4,922 5,185 5,053 
ary 1303 1,129 1,131 1,072 1,032 
5,502 6,044 6,108 6,370 6,545 6,378 


World total 


TRIFUGAL RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES , 
es PRODUCING OVER 100,000 SHORT TONS 


“ 1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
(1,000) (1,008) a yy ( Cy a 


16 1 14 
COPTER Se 59 oe 1 960 1.04 1.011 
BrlcGmcotere os. oe ts 636 9 : *) 
United States (beet) 1,517 tak sone pet mer 170 
aren erates scane) 980 rat 1,099 1.077 1,141 1,170 
Paro. Rico ee 982 1,143 1.183 1,204 1,166 1,380 
CS Se ae 3,183 5,898 5,687 5,391 4,994 5,235 
Dominican Republic............... 9 50 ie oe ols 13? 
RING ests chs nc sue cele 60 48 , tor ree 445 
CPOE AS ear ee 119 235 370 fa ote io5 
Trinidad and Habeeo SERPS PAS 4 hel siete 149 144 44: ios pan O32 
Ze eters 239 8 356 450 382 408 
pa 360 366 295 412 243 303 
France 1,078 823 1,100 1,804 od pias 
oe $9 aoe {os 1 Ti "102 
Mey ete oe 414 331 820 861 968 aan 
Gena 302 300 668 377 ao7 354 
Bag ST ae eon cota 1 att $87 388 335 362 
United Fingdom pets «eae ee Set Bis = eee aay ae wo 
UTHSR (Burope and Asia) (beet) ..| 2,764 1,643 3,400 3,525 3,025 4,000 
China, incl. Manchuria............. 180 2 230 50 
TEMG AES Oe Aid Re CCS Sr 1,303 1,319 1,686 1,320 2,000 2,160 
TUCORERIBN Witter cies ee ee 1,207 02 637 6: 78 aoe 
Pakistan . 33 34 95 1 6 
Philippines, Republic of 1,058 382 1,134 1,435 1,372 1,198 
Taiwan (Formosa)... .- 1,240 378 983 796 833 875 
Turkey (beet)... 131 200 213 218 312 
Lai hie. Se ogo ae 510 654 654 829 908 687 
DISTT ALD. cs 9 AR Ants ae 830 1,420 2,151 2,328 2,479 2,435 
BNI GUIANG,.itcccsc ccc scssaeee, 210 269 26: 2 285 
LG cll Cay 26 ae a oe ar 51 135 218 259 298 313 
EMME TOMERIES SCAN rel amyla. ay efinilo, + cok ala, 0 te 444 485 675 688 725 760 
MNES SM eue ree WA a ute \askiayts occ sieve oo) aia 2 41 80 110 130 175 
SPUR MIERCSETM NSS Wc IS a raie lees hei po  Hiavs-e put 166 211 252 295 351 350 
MUDENICUURILE oan EMMA a ys ster anbuvie anc tne ay ei 320 351 517 566 551 588 
RAOZAPODAG UGS. os Ves Migvies stain tas 81 86 108 104 109 113 
Reunion......... 91 81 174 189 193 200 
Union of South pualen : 498 542 670 725 829 939 
Australia. ...... ‘ 894 830 1,027 1,357 1,436 1,282 
LY EIMOIE ih gs (oaNes. os pr ana a 150 131 183 229 167 190 
a a ry 
Distilled Spirits and Beer Production 
Source; Internal Revenue Service. (Figures show thousands of tax gallons or barrels) 
Distilled Spirits Beer Distilled Spirits Beer 

Year cea es 


2 Year 
fiscal|Whky.| Rm.| Bdy.|Alcoh. ‘| Total* “Tot. fiscal Whky, Rane Bay. Alcoh, ! 


1,000 |1,000| 1,000] 1.000 
Gals. |Gals.| Gals. Gals. 
1900.| 67,114|1,615| 3,760] 35.159 


1943.} 19,530)2 


314/16,624| 732,3 
1944, He 


1,000 | 1,000 “1,000. ,000 1,000 ,000 1,000 1,000 1,000. 
Gals. | Bbis. Gals. |Gals.| Gals. als. Gals. | Bbig 

109,245/39,331}/1945.] 41,562/2,888 38. ree 1, qt re 1,174,391186, 608 

153,258]49,522]|1946 ; |147,465|2.658/34/416] '442.418 "63414 


+}. 1,999] 983 82 ; . , , 
1935 .}149,113/3,103] 9,877] 181:771| 349:772145/2290 1952. /103,544/1,912| 9,521 
1940.} 98,993 2: 478/18,427| 261,022 Bie 183)/54,892||1953.| 66,765|2,080 


267|71,018]|1954 .|102'54111,830) 5.779 438,866 


772, 
Rae gis [2212 21,592] 987,95811,011,762181.7261| 1955. 103,92712,005] 4,008] 465.069 


“Includes gin and vodka. 1Beginning with the fis 


lier years are included with brandy. 


cal year 1947, includes spirits-fruit, 


Includes also spi 
at distilleries and ethyl alcohol produ pee tes produced {rom graineens 


ced at industrial alcohol plants. 


Total* | Tot. 


“7,000 | 1,000 


593,982\89,791 


which in ear- 
ther materials 


4 
> 
- 
> 
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=e U. S.—Imports of Leading Commodities; Tobacco 711 
United States Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Anal. Di 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the pci vane t 


* (Value in millions of dollars. Class totals are shown on pages 685-687) 
uantit Va 
Commodity Unit of Q zt | eee 
quantity 1954 1954 1955 
rbd AMOCeriale. Pee | Peer cls oe Sacto Sees sn at ees aieiens 
PTAA POUIEN, oe Boe hee eee eee mil. bbi. | 243" *|" "7204 - ee $2,809 
CIE CED DEL tire dete ete ace habe ails feces 5 mil, pounds 26 441 
Nonferrous ores and concentrates!.......0..-2.--]- ccc eee ee ee ede eee eee ele renee eee 473 434 
NSIGRNCHE OTE) 5 rate 35 08 oe oe aietel de oles ae + mil. pounds? 7 72 
EMNGNEH GIO. fer mc, cient e Che eas was 76 56 
eee Te Eo Be Sp oe ED OLE aioe 37 
Cr EU Cpe ee EI, Sey SS Orme aera e7 34 37 
yi ete ore and cofteentrates..........-....-- 66 73 
DEON Fee ar a tol cee ce 

Lead ore and flue dust.............-.--+5-+-- 38 
Wool, unmanufactured.....5...--22--++-2++--: i i 223 261 
MPCSNN OU ES eoasiaisian coe Senin, ee sleek tse el Ol, Sv inge to ears 5 119 177 
Diamonds, rough, uncut, industrial..........-.-}...0-. 22-2 ee ference |e eee a ee 108 143 
Tobacco, unmanufactured.....-....- es 7 83 85 
Undressed furs.........---. Bh ee ee ater hliasiecis wists fore, oracieiegs 67 81 
Hides and skins...........- : 53 57 

Oilseeds (mainly copra)......-...---+;- a 62 

Vegetables fibers, except cotton, unmanufactured. . | 58 

CE Giger 8 Gee 2 Re RR ciertaae eer acer ot Ober ore nae) Kuri 0 361 4 

Fasdstulisins Ss 0 fe Hess, ctr nt aa een 3,317 3,113 
Se ee On eerie ieee i 1,357 
SIR TEAL is ee iis = 5 aie ao ein Pe sang es 414 
Fruits, edible nuts and vegetables. ..........---|.e.-2 2 - ee efor epee ea [e nr egnaes 246 
Cocoa or cacao beans... -..-.-- eee eee eee eee 185 
Fish, including shellfish. ........-----++-+-+-++- 213 
Meat products. ....-.------- + ee eete reer etees 163 
Alcoholic spirits and SOC eR ie eee oe tO nie a Ie EEN OR CP cares WPT tip 9 162 
WU TINRSG c Sityand oes a= stented es mina Oo ore les 124 
Grains and preparations. .....-..----- 006502 feee ence rete epee eee sedate eres 61 
St. Lo) en ae pe eee oOo ne ocd HormuoleDOoen! Euan rere (et 312 
Semimanufactures Jee eee e eee ee feeeeereeedeee 2,774 
Woriferrous thetals*. . 2.2 sce eee crete cee ede eee coef eee reeset scree awe ,006 
CODDER. nis one cd Melee ee ele ee oe Or eee mil. pounds? 349 
MA ARE ee Ped ce = ray os cca tarene ekepalane PaMnga oy <iis) bial mil. pounds? 142 
AMINE oo as, «Gane so 2 cits eS ane ..-}mil. pounds 107 
Nickel metal and oxide..........-.+--+ .}mil, pounds$ 180 
TORU ees o siete = Seam ieee .|mil. pounds? 83 
DENOR 2 ete iah es Tatetdes +b = Hike .|mil, pounds® AT 
Sawmill products.....- .{mil. bd. ft. 323 
Gas oil and fuel oil. . .}mil. bbl. 320 
Wood pulp.......-- ...|thous. s. tons® 277 
Fndustrial chemicals... 00.22... sect ref eeeeeteee Leone ce cele ee yams 76 
Diamonds, cut but not set.....--.----++--se-e- thous. carats 75 
Fertilizer materials .......---- +++ +--ee seer rere thous. s. tons 70 
Tron and steel semimanufactures........------- thous. s. tons 57 
Vegetable oils, expressed, inedible.........-....|mil. pounds 53 


Finished manufactures = veer ete ee reel eres eeeee 


ee ET ARIE On red (ea Cae) re ea IO IO 400 1 
Other aoe 
Paper and manufactures......---+-+++sreerees 37 


NeWSDIint... 02sec cece cree ee nee ta tees mil. pounds 613 
Textile manufactures... ...--.-++sseeee recess |os ES ae ey Re eg oF 475 
Nriaiseeee ee Pe ein es es mil, pounds Be 


Wool manufactures 
Fabrics of wool and mohair....-+.-.-..--- 

Machinery, total... ..22-- state en Pe fener eee: 
SS ae implements-and tractors 
Vehicles and partS..--.... + oes eee ee er eee 

Automobiles, new?.....--------e+e+e+ 
Steel-mill manpfactures..-.....-----+-+ 
Clocks, watches, and parts...-...-.-+-- 
VERE De bias 9 oe oa eee bien a ge oes 2 


Year Cigars ’ Cigarettes Tobacco * 
ee ee | eee 
(Cal.) Large Small | Large Small Plug Twist |Finecut;)Smok’g; Snuff | Total 
1,000) | (1,000) | (2,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000 
(4,000) | (1,000) | (4,000) | 4,000) | 8) | “ps. | 1,000) | Cae eave eae 


2|  2,504| 169,969,320| 60,588} 5,604) 4,683) 235,757) 36,095 342,727 
Perteret 150938 9'349| 189,371,258| 48.759| 5.605) 4.176| 248,011) 37.872 344,423 
3198,679| 123,340] 26,870| 323,583,888) 61,655 6.498| 4,092] 192,728] 41,962] 306,935 


{6| 332'164,670| 59,704] 6,723]  3,970| 168,523) 43,834) 330,509 
Pettate 92/262| 1, 350,038,093| 51,810] 5,773 ‘ 106,414} 39,361| 253,234 
5.487,656| 79,690 369,682,769| 47, ,15) 3'793| 104,680] 39,164] 242,281 
5,645,104] 89,134 641| 386'825,746| 45,346] 5,632) 3,207 : 40,809| 244,681 
Sebava| hago] Zor) eMeL avs) 580. Se] Seaa| lor ras] eel Bppase 
5,399,089} 68,877 686| 391,955, } ; ; 107,732) 30002 oer eL 


1954....| 5,820,460! 

* es under ‘‘Tobacco’’ include the following pounds of scrap chewing tobacco: 
1945-41 1946 otal Ge 46,117,134: 1947— 42,188,634; 1948—42,088,146; 1949—39,642,015; 1950—39,018,~ 
903; 1951—39,088,277; 1952—38,228,204; 1953—38,139,474; 1954—36,584,530. 

Tobacco used for the year 1954 in making the above products totaled 214,567,803 pounds of un- 
‘stemmed leaf, 842,278,577 pounds of stemmed leaf and 78,381,295 pounds of scraps, cuttings, and clip- 
pings. Of this amount 49,878,743 pounds of unstemmed leaf, 30,100,883 pounds of stemmed leaf and 
35,035,974 pounds of scraps, cuttings and clippings went into cigars, and 94,483,981 pounds of un- 
stemmed leaf, 782,089,006 pounds of stemmed leaf and 25,333,014 pounds of scraps, cuttings, and 


clippings into cigarettes. 


: c wrt Bec 
U. S—Exports of Leading Commodities; Electric 
United States Exports of Leading Comm 


: Department of Commerce by International Analysis Division ; 
Bubhae or Poreien Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, ie 1956 
(Value in millions of dollars. Group totals are shown on pages 685-687 


Unit of 
Commodity : qiianteley 1954 


Crude materials. 

Cotton, unmanufactured..........-- 
‘obacco, unmanufactured. . . 

Soyb 


...{mil. po ‘ 

See 

Crude petroleum ate thous. bbl. aga Peaietd aan a 

= a a eR) EIT RN BE tees tt ie De 1,508 1773 
rains aNd preparations... .........-0e eee teen te fence ee ee tee ele tree ee alana nuns ( 

Gren bn iietading OM eter soc cornea + ote suena ee mil. bu. 232 a aon 
MRT PAT She te le ec sie a ialeo: She oes wie weeiele alee line at mil. bu. 77 a ee 

PeRIME TEA AU ER CCA DICS =. sc cficc shoe oie eis relia bem ce| oe ccleele mae ombee gen. ONewe seme qi2 arf 

Wieatsand edible animal fats... ... 2.6.6.2 e ee nee [ewe c ete cede steaes 2a aa ee 

Bay products ane DEES. Wotan tert os sytem eel Soe: 3 = 

Bry oo Sean ee no Gas ea Eee rac 


Manufactures, including semimanufactures 
Excluding type I and II special category items. 


* Lit} 21595 | 23814 
(StS. RAPS og ore eget tay (ars = E i 
Electrical machinery and apparatus....... >... 2... +). ecee eee ce ee fe neces ede cee eee = 639 
Generating, welding sets and generating sets......|....--4 2.0. - fener weed e ec eneeee or ze 
Household refrigerators, freezers and parts.......-}....0. 02sec fees e seeder cece - fs: 
Mncaiocana television ‘ADDPALAtUS: v, — woe cae ie ew efor ee die eee enemas ce eo] sone owteny eae Ape 
aE ISR CRER GY YS, COL 2 Tare ss in: s disco ’e ase spied Resim aia ese a aterad eS win hese e « v o0(f sie mie a ee 
Goncwiruction and mining machinery... .. <. cia = ef-s u aye wing aeic @ on clea | o oa nee aie a bss 
Sir PGRN eS AIG DALES... < sinot.s ote. + scan. 21 ui ¥s,-cveifeniscnsievncars nial elf inaieiars «itieil atncara ants - Ae 4 
tretalworkite and machine-tools.« 0. 5. nics eae facs sew sce eee |e cea emumell veda amu 0 
Agricultural machinery and implements............|....2.6- eee fee enee ce fee ee eee 126 123 
EPAOUGLS SPALES ANG ACCESSOTIOS.....¢.0.crpais oka otn o olenecate slalficcctroa an ele ee bat eas seu fe eae e 278 286 
Tracklaying tractors, new!.... number 95 89 
Wheel tractors, new......... ade . .|Mumber 41,919 80 78 
AI oMmoOpiles: DALTS ANG ACCESSOLIES. ... .. . ckecelh oe Sed Nieif ce vas ww enw olla wie Sees ef wearin 1,036 1,234 
Motor trucks and buses, commerc . .|thousands 184 333 342 
Passenger automobiles, commercial, new........-..- thousands 173 301 381 
MC RICIA NC TOLACEd PLOGUCUB.:, . ofaiers.. «a Meraimes v cdvan e's fra Aus Bis, chete weld anton ointe Soles ectinen old 983 1,075 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.........].. 0.0.22... 60} ence enn |ee cece 244 
RPE PPPC TIES TINOIAIUIOS ci 2 sic civ ie'e o 0b wrasse oe Boe ative wyelage s Di ioim yc Opae aon wir | nt Seiniarece ad ae Ee 326 
PRE PIPTINESIZESEDED ALD SS oso. sone ‘4 \n'nvecb\.eus, 0, 5.cs-Bysyer vinge bat a cadtl cgmyacbinle stare ek Sie, oie me nuadl dee ects 149 161 
PEER SVEIVERLD © Ser SN ola o's a o's BO Rmyet hn aed ate, cin ealere keel ees oT eee 622 616 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric?................. mil. sq. yd. 605 165 147 
Broad woven fabrics of synthetic fibers®. . ..../mil. sq. yd. 199 92 9: 
Tron and steel-mill products including scrap .|thous. 8. tons} 4,552 516 815 


Petroleum products......... ry tern meinem || rae ys 386 ace 


Motor fuel and gasoline. thous. bbl. 8,428 45 
Lubricating oils. ....... thous. bbl. 8,894 95 95 
OMEAPARELTN UT ROTULOR 6.65.21 ciccre.o soo sTw's vin iewtais aga (ol CreaTalfiae , Se eelllete all ans ee ale nr eee 341 397 
Nonferrous. metals and Lerroalloys wi. 6. ees oie isos wfleye wace tan 6 sole ae cues Upwnee cece 243 291 
OITA DTIELRAP UT ACUUPESS oo iia es. csielesce sin. Wha’ aileveniaelinge io asfha fo cy algae iacm Mate ie, tea teanestt tte ava lene ae 162 195 
DRADER CLSINILE RC GIIE OR yay cork ie sehcrm vila own ality vss a's 0 oie hiefSe a oredegeiete ae LPS SIE eee ote 109 160 
SE eer EUR IR CS FFE i ehy cs oi ozoliaksliniy Sib) vis 's age a aie ps TRUPieki nom wreseiRe Ter once eta erate Rees 1,727 1,805 
Incl, type II, but excl. type I special category items. ..}............).0.-.c0cheeceeeee 10,466 | 11,319 
CEE RPLETN NOEL sas coucchin, aisi's suis e000 ea” s cea aye ene sha 3) oe SP thea Bae en OF Rey ec »898 3,074 
icotrionlimachinery and apparatus............... 0p ccc... ee eee ceo we cle womens 870 838 
PEERCUGEMIODATLS ANGCACCOSSOLIOR . . 6.6 nie wc alert w witidseicle aie cco st oe otehne aificne aac call Sleueemeate 310 345 
AULOMODUNGS, PATtS ANG ACCEBSOTIES, .. ek eee few wesc saecas|ocysvew¥lousennee 1,266 1,395 
Chemicals and related products. 1,004 1,090 
Industrial chemicals . 150 162 
Aircraft...... Be idare «sak 620 729 
PPPS MUU NOM UECTS 5S sve rite ga tie Gs 'sciambie cee e cise cfvasrelliticauas 613 
Motor fuel and gasoline and jet fuel........ thous. bbl. 24,858 171 163 
POM TRCHEUNE OLS Gis ies. ae oe Ae ares te ome ba . |thous. bbl. 14,404 | 13,571 196 187 
PRDELIBEINO ARG AMMUDIGION |. ..:0 os vic.c oe a0 4p ele a SaMTeR Se  asale wiki cucl siti] uence eee 435 245 


Rubber manufactures 


tUnder 95 drawbar horsepower. 2Excludes pile, upholstery and drapery fabrics and remnants and 
mill ends, *Excludes tire fabrics. 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S, 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 


These amounts, except as noted, relate to electric utility operations only, including both the privately- 
owned and publicly-owned utilities. 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
Calendar 
Year Internal 
Hydro Steam |Comb’t'’n Coal Oil Gas 
1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 42 Gal. 1 
Kw. hrs. | Kw. hrs. | Kw. hrs. tons Barrels nets 
31,189,554] 59,293,363 628,631] 40,277,989] 8,804, 119,552,711 


, 
Oy AWE tee 442,664,515|105,233,348|333,541,535| 3/889'6321115,897 204 Be°337 719 034278 R88 
664, 233, 541, 7889, 897, 237,71211,034,272, 
tees Paemenessa be 471,686,354|107,068,508/360,834,386 3,783,460/118,384,671] 66,744,754 Bttartetts 
pre.)........'546,404,320/112,720,7961429, 739,703 3,943,8211143,659,759| 75,258,476 1,151,833,574 
pacity of electric generating plants as of December H 
Preliminary hydro 24,937,859, steam, 87,082,320, int, comb. 2,361,217, total 114 311-309. 77 ae 
a e mainary data on combined utility and industrial production of electric energy for 1955 show a 
ote " ,024,901, 706,000 kilowatt-hours; combined capnele was 130,413,461 KW. 
ectric operating revenues of the larger privately owned utilities were $7,196,045,000 as indicated by 


7 the preliminary total of 1955. 


“ 


inerals—Product,. Producing States, Rank. 13 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 7 
Mineral Products of U. S. and Principal Producing States 


Source: Bureau of Mines (data are for 1953) 


Cee eee eee ee ae Ee 


Principal Producing States 
Mineral ~ 
In Order of Quantity In Order of Value 


2" Abrasive stone: 
3 Grindstones and pulpstones.... 
E Sete diag 
F 79 | Sharpening stones.....- 
78 Tube-mill liners (natural) . .-}|Minn., N. C., Wis........-- 
és 75 |Antimony ore and concentrate.........|fdaho, Mont., Nev.....-..-- 
a BAS UA DING ee cise nase cco ese occ eo 2 stele olelsrs = if yee oo pee ee son 
‘ AR MEUREDERLOR. te oda sao ties | ViiN Cy, Arigi, Callt. acer oN 
x 38 {Asphalt (native) 4, Utah so en Texas, Utah, Ala., Ky. 
33. {Barite (crude). .:-<2.-.2--:-+-2225+-0" ., Mo., Nev., Ga......-. Ark., Mo., Ga., Nev. 
re BT NBAUEItS | hee Ste eS ee tA aa Ga (Feet Sts eee Rank same as for quantity 
z 68 {Beryllium concentrate........--------- . D., Me., N. M., Colo..... Rank same as for quantity 
24 al same as for quantity 
. ea Calif. 2. 
76 
7 41 .|Rank same as for quantity 
‘ 69 NM. Wash., Calit., Ore. 
6 Rank same as for quantity 
45 Rank same as for quantity 
f 12 
2 
: 55 ) 
80 |Columbium-tantalum concentrate ..1S. D., N. C., N. M., Colo... 
7 \Copper (in ores, etc.) ..|Ariz., Utah, Mont., N.M... 
i 31 iatomite ‘|\Galif,, Nev., Ore., Wash..... 
: 74 San’ 
85 
42 
26 
61 
66 
17 
; 65 
23 
53 
9 
RGM ganltees 42:7 earns ee eee Va., S.C 
14 |Lead (in ores, ee ne 8 Ree titer ens ars are tae Ree ee 
33 rae Ee ght “IN. G., 8. D., Calif, Colo: ..:|Rank same as for quantity 
47 Way rss ton aoe at eee Wash., Nev., Calif......-..- Rank same as for quantity 
23 Texas, Mich........---+-+++ Rank same as for quantity 
“ Calif., Mich., N. J., Texas. ..|Mich., Calif., N. J., Texas 
29 Mont., Nev., Va., Ark.....- Rank same as for quantity 
36 |Manganiferous ore. . Minn.. Mich., N. M., Nev...|Minn., Mich., Nev., 
49 |Maganiferous residuum.......---.-----|N.J-- eeepc pane apie os a ginny 
ich., Nev ie 
70 G Rs ce a se 8 835 INOS, wavs ea slerae shes ee oanereee Rank same as for quantity 
48 bee 7 Shes ey, eer eae taho, Ore... -- Rank same as for quan 
Bt b ANAIBO Ss eee nmin. so oat Oo ee Fae C.,G Ariz., S. D. -|N. C., N. H., s 
R wD ‘|Rank same as for quantity 
oe ee ee res. 2 (No C.,,N. He, ; ‘i lIENS'G., N. H., Idaho, 8. D. 
= J i it i 
Bk lo., Utah, Ariz., N. M....|Rank same as for quantity 
4 egeeteiteessscsestrr 1GQG2 Mona’ "Calif. |: :/exas, La, Calif. W. Va. 
‘. Texas, Calif., La., Okla....- Rank same as for quantity 
*-**|nexas, Okla., Callf., La...... Texas, Calif., Okla 
Pe Olipins Ree Seine Gy WiaSDiiree ys eters tenors Rank same as for quantity 
oe GES Tea ene aro IM oini aesO Ro naaiaeaata| ba SORA ae tahin Baeh Yc Py ea Bene a ee ; 
“4 ela ae. eae renk er ior quantity 
ie ies. bac e-2i Texas, Calif.,.La., Okla. -.....- Rank same as for q@ 
ee ae art Rank same as for quantity 
a ‘metals (cru dae Fast ee, OO oni oC Hank same as oe quent 
Eps same as fo! 
50 ea punlstke Non Ble ap _. AN. My Calit., Ariz.. Ore. 
ee ee ali 0 
39 |Pyrites i 
57 |Quartz 
15 |Salt (common).. 
37 Sand and a a Cadbe Rank same as for quantity 
ti 
532 |Silver (in ores, et¢.)....---+--+ss0000 8" eee S brs ¥ 
on De Ae oC teal), tae ade 2 = i) Wey meena ‘|Rank same as for quantity 
30 ESR Hie, ope : , Wy ‘|Rank same as for quantity 
stg aie at Se ee .|Pa., Ohio, Il., : My ne 
..,}/Rank same as for quantity 
$7 [Strontium minerals. «sc mines......|Texas, La. - ’|}Rank same as for quantity 
He i Ln ‘*"* "1 lRank same as for quantity 
$3 mental. ....--+*++2- v k., Calif... .|/Wyo., Texas, Calif., Ark. 
ia ~ and soapstone (ground) Vises Calit., N. ¥., N. C., Vt rf 
83 |Tin (content of ore and concentrate) =-.-|COlO....-.-.+--+eeserrrees Rank same as for q y 
Titanium concenirete: UE Rao aaron) a Rank same as for quantity 
ae Ses nee “a Yo, Pie VOeoc occ c LI FRank same as for quantity 
86  |Titanium-iron concentrate. . Pies oes siya on Na Rank game as for quantity 
59 |Tripoli.......--------- ; erent he sto GEA 
7a Se acaanalege [Rank same as for quantity 
OS ae ¥ Rank same as for quantity 
SI inics dmores te.) Rank same as for quantity 
62 Pe ies concentrate. Rank same as for quantity 


—— 


‘iiderals<Vabie aa on; ¢ 
Value of U. S. Mineral 


i 


he ape Paes 


ae 2 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


(In millions of dollars) ® 
Nonme-| 
. tallic | 
Year! Fuels | (except | Metals Total 

fuels) 

1,187 715 4,812 
ae | ta | | ie 
3068 784 752 4,198 
3,228 989 890 5,107 

,568 1,056 999 62: 
4,028 916 987 5,931 
4,574 836 900 6,310 
4,569 888 774 6,231 


F Eodue tio nm , ~ . 


Data for 1925-46 are not strictly comparable with those for subsequent years, since for the earlier 


years the value of heavy clay products h 


products. 


Value of U. S. Mineral Production by States 


Source: Bureau of Mines (data are for 1953) 


as not been replaced by the value of raw clays used in 


such 


($1,000) Rank (Pct. of total Principal minerals in order of value 
187,900 18 1.31 Coal, iron ore, cement, stone 
256,616 15 1.78 Copper, zinc, cement, gold 
25,88. 24 88 Petroleum, bauxite, natural-gas liquids, coal 
1,392,883 2 9.69 Petroleum, natural-gas liquids, natural gas, cement 
11,586 17 1.47 Petroleum, molybdenum, coal, cement 
7917 45 06 Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays 
659 48 01 Sand and gravel. stone, clays 
ele ous 15 49 @) Clays 
A eT heen 92,336 27 .64 Phosphate rock, cement, stone, sand and gravel 
Pieromisdayae 52,397 32 36 Clays, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
i Sie eS 66,987 29 AT Lead, zinc, silver, phosphate rock 
461,795 i 3.21 Coal, petroleum, stone, cement 
169,179 2 1.18 Coal, petroleum, cement, stone 
,001 33 3 Cement, stone, sand and gravel, coal 
413,243 9 2.87 Petroleum, natural gas, cement, stone 
381,74: 10 2.66 Coal, petroleum, natural gas, stone 
ee chee 965,237 4 6,71 Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, sulfur 
Bites. 10,503 44 .07 Cement, sand and gravel, stone, slate 
27,085 38 Ad Sand and gravel, cement, stone, coal 
17;891| * 42 12 Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays 
RE AD 286,487 14 1.99 Iron ore, cement, Poaens, sand and gravel 
brid 542,547 7 3.77 Tron ore, sand and gravel, stone, manganiferous ore 
Sree 107,868 25 75 Petroleum, natural gas, cement, clays 
128,297 23 89 Lead, cement, stone, lime 
132,18. 22 -92 Copper, petroleum, zinc, manganese ore 
Nebraska. 33,281 37 23 Petroleum, cement, sand and gravel, stone 
Nevada........ 73,665 28 51 Copper, tungsten, gold, iron ore 
New Hampshire. 80. 46 01 Stone, sand and gravel, mica, feldspar 
New Jersey..... 51,948 34 3 Stone, sand and gravel, iron ore, zine 
New Mexico.... 330,829 1l 2.30 Petroleum, potassium salts, copper, natural gas 
New York...... 86,868 19 1.30 Cement, iron ore, stone, sand and gravel 
North Carolina.. 38,446 35 27 Stone, tungsten, sand and gravel, feldspar 
North Dakota... 19,237 41 N Petroleum, coal, sand and gravel, clays 
AG uit asters, 302,843 12 2.11 Coal, stone, lime, cement 
Oklahoma..,,.. 678,160 4,72 Petroleum, natural-gas liquids, natural gas, coal 
Oregon.,....... 24,4 39 aL Sand and gravel, cement, stone, diatomite 
Pennsylvania. ,.| 1,121,579 3 7.80 Coal, cement, stone, petroleum 
Rhode Island, . . 1,46: 47 .O1 Sand and gravel, stone, graphite 
South Carolina. . 17,771 43 12 Cement, clays, stone, sand and gravel 
South Dakota... 33,896 36 24 Gold, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
Tennessee. ..... 98,050 26 ‘ Coal, cement, stone, phosphate rock 
RM Cacnc Wiese yo 3,647,806 1 25.37 Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, sulfur 
GBD ies vir gs 298,629 13 2.08 Copper, coal, iron ore, gold 
Vermont.... 20,302 40 14 Stone, asbestos, slate, copper 
Wirginias 003. 152,777 21 1.06 Coal, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
Washington..... 54,57 31 38 Cement, sand and gravel, zinc, stone 
West Virginia... 790,110 5 5.49 Coal, natural gas, petroleum, natural-gas liquids 
Wisconsin. ..... 55,271 30 38 Sand and gravel, stone, iron ore, cement 
Wyoming....... 255,906 16 1.78 Petroleum, coal, clays, natural gas 
Total,....... 14,381,000'.......... 100.00 


iLess than 0.005 per cent. 


Copper, Lead and Zine Production in the U. S. 


Copper 


Lead! 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Zinc Year Copper Lead! 
Mil.| $1,000 | Short | $1,000} Short |M1. Mil. | $1,000} Short | $1,000 
Ibs. tons tons |dol. Ibs. tons 
1925... .|1,675)237,832 }654,921/113,956/555,631| 84|!19442. |2,007]/236,797|/394,443 | 50,489 
1920... , |1,394)181,271|573.740] 57.374|489,361| 47 || 19452. |1,565|184,723|356.535 | 45,63 
1934. 488) 39,076 }299,841) 22,188/355,366| 31 {| 19462.|1,199]172,701|293,309 | 49.2 
1935....| 763! 63,295/310,505] 24,840/412,184| 36 ||19472.|1,726/360,680|381,109 |108/907 
1936. - |1,223)112,499/387,698] 35,668/491,803] 49||1948..|1,685|365,635/339.413 |121'510 
1937. » -|1,669)201,988 )443,142) 52,219/551,165| 72||1949..11/516|298,625/404.449 |127'806 
reas. 3. 1,125)110,216 |331,964| 30,541/436,007| 42 || 1950. .|1,823/379,122|418'809 |113,078 
rao 1,425 148,236 |420,967| 39,571/491,058] 51 || 1951..|1,862|450,495|342'644 |118'555 
Hei), CRASRP ces lron. 283] SycG0leer aoa] ga lisesi age eageanens (lad 
J... 11,93 96 : : 2, .-{1,887|541,51 4 ; 
ae A 2.176 256,766 |467.367| 58,888/629.957/110 || 1954. _ 1669 192'386 30 STI 308 
186'257,934 406,544! 52,038!410,000!102 I! 1955. ||2'015 751,4541321,132 | 95.697 


1Production from domesti 
ieee ie mate oe Meriyice enue premiums paid to miners by the government. Pre- 


Zinc 


Short | Mil. 
pa 


380,312) 82 
582,913! 147 


a 


Minerals—Pig Iron, Steel, Coal, Coke, Salt, Oil and Gas 715 
United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons 
Total \ Total 


Year Total pig iron and Steel Year Total pig iron and Steel 
pig iron | ferro-alloys pig iron | ferro-alloys 
1940......| 46,071,666 47,398,529 | 66,982,686 ||1948......| 60,055,216 61,911,559 88,640,470 
1941,.....) 55,100,551 56,686,604 | 82,839,259 ||1949...... 53,412,562 54,916,785 77,978,176 
86,031,931 ||1950......| 64,586,907 66,400,311 96,836,075 
TODER. jae 70,274,278 72,448,543 | 105,199,848 
LOGS mes 61,312,938 63,353,955 | 93,168,039 
1953...... 74,901,429 77,250, ,609,719 
199, LOb4> sh: 57,965,548 | 59,806,242 88,311,652 
60,117,319 1955:..... 76,857,417 79,263,865 | 117,036,085 


Steel figures include only that portion of the capacity and roduction of steel for castings used b 
foundries which were operated by companies producing steel Mngots. Z 2 


PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STA 
FOR CASTINGS (Net Tons) 2 oes sie 
State 1955 1954 (Gross"Tons) 
Many SE Com |S ERED HT Souree Boras ot Mae 
QU RA se eae so Ble eiele sane , , , , 

Pennsylvania. 2.6.2. bene: 31,490,562| 22,038,132 Department of the Interior 
Mae Del Md tc: ste acne "311'005| 5,923,573 
AAW -Vins KVE ole p< 4,288,790} 3,382,899 State 1955 1954 
Georgia, Alabama...... stead 5O1, 501) 23,06 928) me 
One ee ase "| 99398'291| 16,532,188||Minnesota........-- 68,945,000 | 49,015,000 
Indiana....... 15'081,539| 12'368,467||Michigan...........| 12,128,000 10,447,000 
Winois..... 1). 9'575.200| 7,120,489||Alabama........... 7'327,000 5,500,000 
Mich., Minn... : 6'947'458| 4’860,601||Penn., New York...| 4,780,000 4'227,000 
Mo., Okla., Texas, Golo....| 3,846,747| 3,200,390||Wisconsin.........- 1'524,000 1'591,000 
Utah, Wash., Ore.....-.-. 2,107,404] 1,909,232||New Jersey.....-.-- 660,000 503, 
Oalitornlas. CceCeee earn 3'907.451| 27265,521||Other states........ 9,044,000 6,581,000 

te le WO te a 117,036,085| 88,311,562|| Total...........| 104,405,000 _| 77,864,000 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Bituminous 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite 
ee ee 
Year = ie Year ue ii 
produ ! Value ni ca Value Bee an c Value pie Value 
1,000 Net 1,000 Net 
Net Tons| $1,000 na $1.000 Net Tons $1,000 Tors $1,000 


1925. ..|61.817.149| - 327.665] 520,053 1,060,402 
1930. .|69.384,837| 354.574) 467,526 795,483 


iki 3 
1944. || |63,701,363} 354,583] 619,571 A 
1945. . .|54,933,909| 323,944 77.6171 1,768,204||/1953.. . .130,949,152 ‘ ; 
1946. | 160,506,873, 413,417 533,922| 1,835,539||1954 (E) (27,118,000 261,000| 392,000 11,889,440 

E—Estimated. 

Coke production (net tons)—(1944) 74,037,817, $527,291,506; (1945) 67,308,181, $508,540,042; (1946) 
58,497,848,. $486,729,382; (1947) 713,445,850. $776,405,520; (1948) 74,861,928, $928,281,854; (1949) 63,637,429, 
$842,737,696; (1950) 72,718,038, $976,903 ,202; (1951) 79,330,702, $1,119 473,686; (1952) 68,254,109, 
$986,582,594; (1953) 78,836,857, '$1,156,562,004; (1954) 59,517,014, value (N.A.). 

Coke exports (net tons)—(1944) 866,835; (1945) 1,478,746; (1946) 1,231,327; (1947) 835,509; (1948) 
706.782; (1949) 548,256; (1950) 397,801; (1951) 1,026,730; (1952) 792,072; (1953) 525,252; (1954) 384,377. 
Imports—(1944) 63,004; (1945) 51,964; (1946) 52,188; (1947) 108 093; (1948) 161,400; (1949) 277,507; 


Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1944) 4,186,000; (1945) 3,691,000; (1946) 6,497,245; (1947) 8,509,995; 
(1948) 615,914; ties) 4,942,670; (1950) 3,891,569; (1951) 5,955,535; 4837) 4,592,060; (1953) 2,724,270; 
(1954) 2,851,239: Imports—(1944) 12,000; (1945) 149; (1946) 9,556; 10.350; (1948) 945; (1949) 
none; (1950) 18,289; (1951) 26,812; (1952) 29,370; (1953) 31,443; (1954) 5,699. 


Salt Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tons) | 
Fe 35-1939 aes ee 
rrenage 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
_ Se eee rage |S | | __ 
ater 4| 3,207,403| 3,284,361] 3,329,288] 3,654,808 3,641,885| 3,702,305| 3,731,087 
hc eae : rena 9'349,044| 8,843,513| 9,373,254)11,890, 129 11/335,798| 12,608,043] 11,823,725 
Rock salt....... 1'947'254| 3/846/846| 3,444,341] 3,927,267 4°662,194| 4,567,531| 4,478,655] 4,824,708 


Total.....-.- 8,660,215|16,403 ,293 15,572,215116,629.809 20,207,131 19,545,214 20,789,003|20,379,520 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines Michigan ranks first in domestic production of 
i dium chloride (NaCl), the chemical nomen- 
& Minerals Yearbook of 1950 more salt is used in sera fas sea ant Cl), Wow vork 1s "seconds 


the manufacture of chemicals than for any other here is commercial production of evaporated salt 
purpose. The average American uses about six in 14 states, of rock salt in 8 states, and of brine 


pounds a year to season food. in 8 states. 


Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production 


American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas Association 


Production 1954 1955 Increase 
(Barrels of 42 gallons) 
MSP G FOI cise ancorete <i> =. ot ee tein chs 2 2,257,119,000 2,419,300,000 162,181,000 
Natural gas liquids. -..-----+-+rscct 300,,815,000 320,400,000 19,585,000 = 
Sha esoneleten’ 2,557,934,000 2,739,700,000 181,766,000 
Total liquid hydrocarbons. Seiad oes Wht ds 
Natural gas... -+-0-++-+s Rois NEP es 9,426,509,000 10,118,118,000 691,609,000 


ae 


World Production of (rails Pet 


Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 


47,615 


77,312 
och NES ae promo tne eee aes ate ord 
Pe eens is a Fae 2,247,711 2,357,082 


svatecel sliarel vie eee avebt fla, . .| 2,393,609 2,532,784 


as 
tte tics oaienstentions 


= 466 
Sees 1,100 1,400 1,600 1,500 
15°30 18760 21,860 23,400 24,880 
; 377 2,555 3:616 6,608 
9,681 12435 15,505 19,008 22/435 
3h : 5,000 7,500 11:000 
135 487 656 "535 1,519 
4,942 4,975 5,701 6,535 TA3T 
er £303 | kta | oH) 70888] nate 
gy crebierctrosenscssccentetenss 9h 302 : : 
USSR: | seeraerereaeebeae tba Oneal 285,000 822,400 363,000 411,000 510.000 
ee peers sb ee Pa aon 1,236 1587 | 2,027 


414,972 


2 ee 
Sera eewes 


1,762 1,94 2,068 
31,025 


36,848 
308,294 
179 

7,000 8,000 7,500 

808,008 875,846 | 1,012,856 | 1,133,517 | 1,331,270 


‘Australia (Victoria)..... - De AG eras ROIS sa Mae aoa Ak nso es ATSUAT ‘ 
New Guinea............ Re 
New Zealand 


1,753 1,734 1,759 4,052 3,413 
4,282,730 | 4,504,708 | 4,786,989 | 5,006,205 | 5,634,412 
1Preliminary figures. "Natural naphtha and gas oil. 8Estimate, {U.S.S.R. in Asia (except Sakhalin) 
included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. 


U. 8S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Petroleum Natural gas Natural 
(domestic) gasoline gas 
Year meta ———— M — |Kerosene Fae ta a SaaS Ai Prod 
roduc-~ otor roduc- roduc- 
fad Value jeuel prod. tos Value! tion: Value! | Value? 
1,000 $1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 $1,000 |Mil. cu. ft.) $1,000 $1,000 
bbls. bbls. bbls. port 
1925, 763,743) 1,284,960} 262,252 59,689} 1,127,470 120,383] 1,188, ean 265,271] 112,047 
1980, 898,011] 1,070,200] 440/728 49,208] 2,210,494 128/160] 1:943'421 416,090 147/048 
996,596} 961,4 468,021 55,813) 1,651,986 70,9: 1,916,595 429/374| 110/40 
1,353,214) 1,385,440! 616,695 3,882] 2,339,400 68,2 2,660,222 677,939] 120,493 
1,677,904) 2,032, 739,340 78,344) 3,031,308 148,200) 3,711,039 797,255| 189, 
1,713,655] 2,094,250 798.194 x 3,290,949 145,570) 3,918,686 837,852) 191, 
1,733,939 2,442,550] 776,583 104,385] 3,451,688 146,202] 4,030, 885,878] 212,256 
1,856,987| 3,577,890] 839/998 110,412] 3,659,449 228,174] 4,582,173 (3) 274,701 
2,020,185) 5,245,080] 921'923 121,914! 3,953,216 341,154) 5,148,020 (3 333,179 
1,841,940] 4,674, 962,417 102,152) 4,167,107 303,136] 5,419,736 3 344,033 
1,973,574! 4,963,380] 1,024°462 118,512] 4,606,518 321,832| 6,282,060 3) 8,521 
2,247,711] 5,690,410 1,140;843 135,742) 4,971,834] 369,718] 71457,359 3) 542,964 
2,289,8 6 5,785,230) 41,178,027| 4128,767| 5,102'244 371,468] 8,013,457 3 623,649 
i settee 6,327,100] 41,266,376] 4123,200| 5'327/448 406,242 eee 916 @ 774,966 
19B5% * +) 2 Baga ees O'24-230) 1,261,304 5,385,282| 402'418] 8,742,456] 3,322,167] 883,000 
"34" 521! 6,895,683! 1,361,323 119,087| 5,549,907 421,800! 9:340;100 3,736,000! 997,506 


*Preliminary, 


1Valued at point of consumption. 2Valued at well. Not available. 4Exclusive of jet fuel. 
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CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 
‘ear Ark. | Calif. 


Il. | Kans.| La. |Mich.| Miss.|N. M.| Okla. 


Te 77,398 |232,492| 7,863) 38,357| 20,272 Bt ee 1,060{176,768| 8,097 

SOS0E eee 97 "329| 5,736| 41.638| 23,272] 3,911].-.... 10;189|216,486 |12 

FOSS cr ore 11,008 |207-83 54'843) US TTB ce 20,483 |185,2 

1O4O0. ale sh - 175 

pA Se ee 291418 |311,793 

N45 ay. cae 281613 |326,482 

DAR Ries 28°375|314.713 

TOE ae aoe 2919481333. 132 

1048 0 Ee. 31,682 (340,074 

TG8O os. See "986 | 332,942 
Test Bay tale Bo'798 354 S61 0,243] 114.522/232,2 

Bion aati : 54, 60, : 32'281| 13,9271 37,039 |52,719 [186,869 |11,345 [1,010,270 

TODDS yoni 29.441 "450| 60,089] 114'807|243,929| 13,251| 36,310 (58,681 [190,435 |11,233 |1,022,139 
1953... |... . 129'681|365,085| 59,026] 114.566) 256,632| 12'285|35,620|70,441 |202,570|10,649 |1,019,164 

“(er ae '29'1301355.865| 66,798) 119.317| 246,558) 12.028) 34,240|74,820|185,851|-9,107| 974,275| 93,533 
1955 (Prel.).|28506 (354.737! 81,610) 121,869 268,233 11,267|37,280 182,398 203,337! 8,42311,058,720)100,473 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) 


Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars 


z Production reported monthly 

$3 Africa S North and South America | Other 
Year 38. ed 2 

or way x 

3 Om a fa 59 u <i Po) 
month) 254 | 52 | 32 | #28] a2 | 28 | iy | § 1} oS see 

Don air, 28 = Om a 23 os do Sa 2 Oo 3 3 

ges | of | ge | asc! 8 | 5a! 63 | 38 16516 128! eo 18 

$115 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—$35 } 

1943...| 871.5 | 448.2 | 23.0 | 19.7 | 15.8 48.8 | 127.8 |-22.1 | 19.8) 6:1 | 7.7 (26a 3.8 MI 
1944.,.| 777.0 | 429.8 | 20.7 | 18.4 | 12.7 35.8 | 102.3 | 17.8 | 19.4 | 7.1 | 7.9 | 23.0 6.6 MI 
1945...| 738.5 | 427.9 | 19.9 | 18.9 | 12.1 32°.5 94.4 | 17.5 | 17.7 | 6.3 | 7.0 | 23.0 5.9 it 
1946...| 756.0 | 417.6 |-19.1 | 20.5 | 11.6 51.2 99.1 14.7 | 15.3 |-8.1 | 6.4 | 28-9 4.6 i 
1947.. || 766.5 | 392.0 | 18.3 | 19.3 | 10.8 | 75.8 | 107.5 | 16.3 | 13.4 | 5.9 | 7.4 | 32.8 6.1 i" 
1948...| 805.0] 405.5 | 18.0 | 23.4 | 11.1 70.9 | 123.5 }-12.9.| 11.7 | 5.7 | 7.8 | 31.2 6.2 hy 
1949...| 840.0 | 409.7 | 18.5 | 23.1 12.9 67.3 | 144.2 | 14.2 12:6 | 6.3 | 7.7 | 31.3 | 5.2 H 
1950...) 864.5 | 408.2 | 17.9 | 24.1 | 12.0 80.1 | 185.4°| 14.3 | 13.3 | 6.7 | 8.0 | 30:4 | 6.7 } 
1951...| 840.0] 403.1 17.0 | 22.9 | 12.3 66.3 | 153.7 | 13.8 | 15.1 | 6.1 | 8.8 | 31.3 7.9 it 
1952...| 868.0 | 413.7 | 17.4 | 23.8 | 12.9 67.4 | 156.5 | 16.1 | 14.8 | 6.2 | 8.9 | 34.3 | 8.9 | 
1953...| 864.5 | 417.9 | 17.5 | 25.4 | 13.0 69.0 | 154.4 | 16.9 | 15.3 .| 4.6 | 9.1 | 37.7 7.8 i 
1954...| 913.5 | 462.4 | 18.8 | 27.5 | 12.8 65.1 152.8 | 13:5 | 13.2 | 4.4 | 8.2 ) 39.1 $24 wy 
hee 510.7 | 18.4 | 23.8 | 13.1 6527 | db9. Das em. 13.3 | 4.3 | 723) )e860 tae 
Jan.. 43.4 1.6 at 1.2 4.8 TS. OF esc let!) 12 7 2.9 5 
Feb 42.9 pes) Fe! iat 4.6 E24 eae 1.2 3 Af 2.7 5 
Mar 45.4 1.5 Lye 1.2 5.0 PEEL | [rompers DE Dietmar 7 2.8 6 j 
Apr, 45.2 1.6 Pei 1.0 4.7 12) Orril, chraue 153) 4.Auee 6 | tate ae ' 
May tS fee Sell toy ete) 222 170 5.4 13.1 2 ao pee .6 é .6 
June C8 (Ih ley CC petal ae: cate 5.1 Sie Saul loe meee 2: AGS eee at 5 


Gold préduction in U.S.S.R.: No regular Government statistics on gold production in U.S.S.R. 
are available, estimated annual production as follows: 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 -miliion; G 
1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; and 1938, 180 million. i 
1Estimates otf United States Bureau of Mines. i 
Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
SAnnual figures are from U. S. Bureau of the Mint and monthly figures from American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. js E 
4Gold exports representing about 90 per cent of total production. 


U. S. and World Silver Production 


Source: Director of the Mint 


United States |__World United States World \ 

Year — — Year = q 

(Cal.) Fine ozs. | Value Fine ozs. (Cal.) Fine ozs. Value Fine ozs. 
1925....| 66,155,424 | $45,911,000 245,213,993 ||1949....; 34,944,554 31,626,586 179,200,000 
1930....| 50,748,127 19,538,000 248,708,426 ||1950....| 42,308,739 38,291,545 203,300,000 
1935....| 45,924,454 33,008,000 920,704,231 ||1951....| 39,907,257 36,118,082 199,600,000 
1940....| 69,585,734 49,483,000 228,693,091 |/1952....| 39,840,300 36,057,483 | 215,100,000 
1945....| 29,063,255 20,667,200 162,000,000 ||1953....] 37,735,500 34,152,533 221,600,000 i 
1948....| 39,228,468 35,503,744 17174,900.000 |11954.... 35,584,800 32,206,041 213,400,000 


Treasury purchase price of newly-mined domestic silver since 1933 has been as follows: At 64.64+ 
cents per fine oz. Dec. 21, 1933-Apr. 9, 1935; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. Apr. 10, 1935-Apr. 23, 1935; 
at 77.57+ cents per fine oz. Apr. 24, 1935-Dec. 31, 1937; at 64.64+ cents per fine oz. Jan. 1, 1938- 
July 1, 1939; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. subsequent to July 1, 1939; and at 90.5+ cents per fine 


p ereafter. ; 
Seen production of silver in the United States in 1915—74,961,075 fine ounces. 


Principal Mine Disasters in the U. Ss. 
Source: Bureau of Mines ° 


eee ee iar tC dLocation — ae 
Date Location Killed Date | Location | Killed 
_ 13, 1884....| Pocahontas, Va........ 112 Nov. 13, 1909....| Cherry, Il..... hat Pee Oe 
an an WEOT scien Mt. Pleasant, Pepn.... 109 Apr. 8, 1911.....| Littleton, Ala. . Ree 128 
Jan. 7, Dea dss Krebs, -Okla.........-. 100 Oct, 22, 1913 Dawson, N. Me 263 
May 1, 1900..... Scofield, Utah........ 200 Apr. 28, 1914 Eccles, W. Va. 181 
May 19, 1902 Coal Creek, Tenn...... 184 Mar. 2, 1915 Layland, W. Va 112 
July 10, 1902... :| Johnstown, Penn...... 112. |{Apr, 27, 1917 Hastings, Colo........ 121 
June 30, 1903....| Hanna, Wyo...-....-- 169 Feb. 8, 1923. Dawson, N. Mex...... 20 
Jan, 25, 1904..... Cheswick, Penn.......| 179 ||Mar. 8, 1924. Castle Gate. Utah..... 171 
Jar. 90, 1905... .| Virginia City, Aia....-| 112 —||Apr. 28, 1924... Benwood, W. Va...... 119 
Dee. 6, 1907....- Monongah, W. Va.....| 361 ay 19, 1928.... Mather, Penn Bete 8 195 
Dev. 19, 1907....| Jacobs Creek, Penn....| 239 Mar. 25, 1947....| Centralia, Tl.......... iil 
Nov. 28, 1908....| Marianna, Penns... -: 145 Dee. 21, 1951. ...| West Frankfort, Ill... 119 


ff ine disaster killed 1,549 workers in the Honkeiko Colliery in Manchuria Apr. 26, 1942. 
Py OEE ret renee, 1,060 miners died in an explosion Mar. 10, 1906. Uranium mine disasters in 
Czechoslovakia have been reported in recent years but details are unavaliable. 
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RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 


Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


Source: The World Almanac Questionnaire and Year Book of American Churches 


The churches and church memberships in Continental United States, as reported by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. in its Yearbook of American Churches, 1957, 
Benson Y. Landis, editor, published September, 1956 were: 


Religious bodies: 258. ? 
~ Number of churches: 305,449, a gain of 1.8%. 


Membership: 100,162,529, a gain of 2.8% over 1954. Protestants listed a gain of 2.3%; Roman 


Catholics reportedly increas 
the Continental United States. 


ed 3.1%. Church membership is equal to over 60.9% of the population in_ 


Sunday or Sabbath school enrollment: 38,921,033, in 264,726 schools, a gain of 3.4% in enrollment. 


In the following table, the totals for churches and membership came from several sources and 
do not coincice with the figures quoted above. Some were reported as cf 1955, others as of 1956, 
some came from World Almanac questionnaires, others from the Yearbook of American Churches, 
1957, signifying that the most recent denominational figures have been used. 


The number of churches is given in parentheses. 


Denomination Members 

Adventist bodies: 312,782 
Advent Christian Church (409)....... 30,58: 
Church of God (Abrahamic Faith) (101) 4,215) 
Life and Advent Union 8) rea bight 320 
Primitive Advent Christian Ch, (13)... 500) 
Seventh-day Adventists (2,858)....... 277,162 

African Orthodox Church (30)....... 7,000 

Amana Church Society (7)........... 814 

Amer. Evang. Christ’n Chs. (25)..... 450 

American Rescue Workers (23)....... 1,240 

Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church 
Dintead “(SO0)). 02... eee eee 75,000 

Assemblies of God (7,658).......... 418,771 

Associated Gospel Chs. (no data) .... 

Baha’i Faith (no statistics available) 

Baptist bodies: 19,165,780) 
American Baptist Assn. (2,105)....... 286,691 
American Baptist Convent'n (6,372)...| 1,528,210) 
Nat'l Baptist Conv. of Amer. (11,291).| 2,610,774 
Na'lt Baptist Conv., U.S. A. (25,633) ..| 4,865,250! 
Southern Baptist Convention (30,377).| 8,474,741 
Baptist Gen. Conf. of Amer. (429).... 55,700 
Christian Unity Baptist Assn. (11).... 630) 
Conserv. Baptist Assn. of Amer. (998). 250,000 
‘Duck River (and Kindred) Assns. of 

PUOUISUR (GEDA cave setcd Ms wae oh os 9,720) 
EByang. Baptist Ch., Gen. Conf. of (31) 4 
Free Will Baptists (2,055)... .... bee 163,619 
General Association (726)............ 124,039 
General Baptists (704).......¢... 3,893 
General Six Principle Baptists (5) 324 
Nat'l. Bapt. Evangelical Life & Soul 

Saving Assembly of U.S. A. (264). . 57,674 
Nat'l Primitive Baptist Convention of 

the U.S. A. (1,019), .......... “5 80,000) 
No, American Baptist Assn. (1,855). 288,658 
No. American Baptist Gen. Conf. (288) 47,31 
Primitive Baptists (1,000)....... te. 72,000 
Regularspaptists (286)... ..... 666. eas 17,186) 
Separate Baptists Bo Sp TAI Ceo te 06 
Seventh Day Baptists (62)........... 6,095 
Seventh Day Bapt’s (German 1728) (3) 15 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian 

PYAR} STi GG (npn a eee 201 
United Free Will Baptist Ch. (836).... 100,000 
United Baptists (568)............... 3,641 

Bible Protestant Church (39) 30) 

Brethren (German Baptists) : 39,664 
Brethren Ch. (Ashland, Ohio) (107)... 18,672 
Brethren Church (Progressive) (141 20,819 
Church of the Brethren (1,049). . 95,609 
Church of God (Dunkards) (8). . 611 
Old German Baptist Brethren (55) . 1953 

Brethren, Plymouth (8 bodies) (664). . 25,806 

Brethren River: 7,284 
Brethren-in Christ’ (114)... 05... 04a 6,017 
Old Order or Yorker Brethren (7)..... 291 


United Zion Church (17).,........... 976 
Buddhist Churches of America (48) | ||est. 67,000) 
Catholic Apostolic Church (7)..,.... 2 
Catholic Churches (other than Roman, 

See Eastern Orthodox, Liberal Catho- 
ae oe old Catholic) 

ris nity Science Church (5, AP 
Christadelphians (250)........ ‘ Seta , 11783 O00 
Christian Catholic Church, Zion, Il. Sas 


) are he 18,000 
Christ'’n & Missionary Allianc f 
Christian Nation Church (30) eye! bart 
Christian Scientists (see Church of 
Christ, Scientist) 
Christian Union (220).:............. 15,400 


Denomination 


Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church (28). . 


5||Ch. of Christ (Holiness) U. S. A. (130) 


Church of Christ, Scientist (no satis- 
tics published) = 
Church of the Gospel (5)............ 
Church of God in Christ (3,500)...... 
Ch. of God & Saints of Christ (216) .. 
Church of God of Prophecy (1,105)... 
Church of Illumination (7).......... 
Church of the Living God (Christian 
Workers for Fellowship) (5)........ 
Church of the Living God, The Pillar 
and Ground of Truth (119)........ 
Church of the Nazarene (4.090) 
Church of the New Jerusalem: 
Gen’! Ch. of the New Jerusalem (8)... 
General Convention of the New Jeru- 
salem in the U.S. A. (49).......... 
Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of 
the Apostolic Faith (155) 
Church of Revelation (10) 
Churches of Christ ( 


Ch, of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (2,939). 
Ch. of God (Anderson, Ind). (2,146)... 
Ch. of God, Seventh Day a nt 
Ch. of God, Seventh Day (Denver 
Dolo.) G20) o veq wes arcs S: 
The (Original) Ch. of God (75) 
The Church of God (1,803)... 
Evangelistic Ch. of God (12)... 
Churches of God, Holiness (36)...... 
Churches of God in N. A. (General 


Congregational Christian Ch. (5,561). 
(138)... 


Albanian Orthodox Church (14)....... 
American Si eee ee 


Apostolic Episcopal Church (46) 
Armenian Apostolic Church of 
America (5 


Russla07)* oc. ee ke 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 


Evangelical Congregational Ch. (167) . 
Evangelical Free Ch. of America eats : 


’ 


3,700 
6,000 
68,773 
774 
23,500 
38,5 
1,342,045 


1,897,736 
07 


3,300 
5,300 
3,200 
1,000,000 


1,300 
50,000 


65,000 


750,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200 

0 


aa 
Oe 


14,000 
28,546 
24,353 
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Denomination 


Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Church of America we Dm casks 
& Reformed Ch. (2,721) .. 


Missionary Church Assn. 
Pillar of Wire t61)),..~ asi. = te es sete 
Fire Baptized Holiness Ch. (300) 
Fire Baptized Holiness Church : 
(Wesleyan) (52)......--..:1..-+.4.. 
Free Christ’n Zion Ch. of Christ (734) 
Friends: 
Central Yearly Meeting of Friends (10) 
Five Years Meeting of.Friends (486) . . 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
Church (Independent) (85) 
Oregon Keay Meeting of the Friends 
MBUPEI (Ot joe. cee cee te aie wo 
Pacific Yearly Meeting of Friends (20). 
Religious Society of Friends (Con- 
Setvative) (25).5 2.00: - ones sine 
Religious Society of Friends (General 
Conference) (213) 
Religious Society of Friends (Kansas 
Yearly Meeting (85)......-.-....; 
Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho~ 
dox Churches) 
Holiness Church of God, Inc. (25).... 
House of David (1) 
Independent Fundamental Churches 
Of America (360) 
Independent Negro Churches (50),.."0 
International Church of the Four- 
square Gospel (645) 
Jehovah’s Witnesses (3,484) 
Jewish Congregations (4,079) 
Kodesh Church of Immanuel (9)... . 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Strangites) (6)......-- agin 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints (808)... .. 
Liberal Catholic Church (7).... 
Lithuanian Nat’! Catholic Ch. (3). 
Lutheran Bodies: 
American Lutheran Church (2,072)... . 
ee Evangelical Lutheran Ch. 


Negro Missions (50)......--...+++-+- 
Norwegian Synod of the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Ch. (80)...... 
. Slovak Evangelical Luth’n Ch. (59)... 
Lutherans (other) 
‘Am. Evangelical Luth, Ch. (86)....... 
Ch. of the Luth. Brethren of Amer. (39) 
Danish Evat.clical Luth. Ch. (renamed 
Amer. Evang. Luth. Ch. in 1953) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca (Hielsen Synod) (12) 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church 


(Suomi S (163) 
Nat'l Evangelical Luth. Ch. (58).. 
Protestant Conference (Luth'n) (7)... . 
United Lutheran Ch. in Amer. (4,383). 


) 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren (20).. 
General Conf. Mennonite Ch. (180)... 


Mennonite Brethren Ch. of N. A. (75). 
Mennonite Church (439 
‘ Old Order Amish Mennonite Ch. (222) 
Old Order (Wisler) Mennonite Ch. (31) 
Reformed Mennonite Church GLB) carte 


~~ 


Members Denomination 
Unaffiliated Conservative Amish 
783,334 United Missi eary Care (@06y=ae. 
i onary Church (206)...... 
Pe ee ree cst cn 
K ican Meth. copal Ch. (5,878)... 
7,669|| African M. E. Zion ch. (S083 sac ? ue 
African Union First Colored Methodist 
1,650 Protestant Church (33)............ 
2,288 Christian Meth. Episcopal Ch. (2,469). 
12,860|) Congregational Methodist Ch. (go)... 
200|| Cong. Meth. Ch. of U.S. A. (100). . 
600 Cumberland Methodist Ch. (4)..... 
2,192 Evangelical Methodist Church (90)... . 
435 Free Methodist Ch. of N. A. (1,215)... 
236 Holiness Methodist Church (28)...... 
6,673 Ind. A. M. E. Denomination (12)..... 
5,100 Ind. Fundamental Meth. Ch. ’14)..... 
6,000 Lumber River Annual Conference of 
the Holiness Methodist Ch. (7)..... 
974|| The Methodist Church (39,854)...... 
18,975 New Cong. Methodist Ch. (25)....... 
121,868 Primitive Methodist Church (92)..... 
552|| Reformed Meth. Union Episc. Ch. (33) 
69,862 Reform. Zion Union Apostolic Ch. (52) 
; Southern Methodist Church (52)...... 
6,454 Union Amer. M,. E. Church (71)...... 
Wesleyan Meth. Ch. of Amer. (988)... 
4,972||Moravian Bodies: 
855|| Evangelical Unity of the Czech-Mora- 
vian Brethren in N. A. (32)........ 
2,223 Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum) : 
Northern Province (113)........... 36,101 
28,611 Southern Province (45)............ 19,423 
Mormon (see Latter-day Saints) 
8,338 ||Nat’l David Spiritual Temele of Christ 
Church Union (Inc.) U.S. A. (66)... 40,675 
New Apostolic Church of N. A. (174)... 12,600 
550|\Old Catholic Churches: 101,491 
150|| American Catholic Church, Archdiocese 
(5 a fon. a C11) Peers Ge Oo 8,435 
75,000 No. Amer. Old. R. C. Church (64).... 84,565 
12,337|| Old Catholic Ch. in Amer. (68)....... 6,274 
Reformed Catholic Church (Utrecht 
70,057 Confession), Province of North 
187,120 America (20)\s5 sei cos coteveih waeapeeenats 2247 
5,500,000||Open Bible Standard Churches (249) .. 26,000 
5 Pentecostal Assemblies 319,776 
1,372,640 Calvary Pentecostal Church (35).. ,000 
2,275 Emmanuel Holiness Church (56). . 1,200 
2,272 Int'l Pentecostal Assemblies (96).. 5,000 
16 Pent. Assemblies of the World (39 60,000 
Pentecostal Church of Christ (35)... .. 93 
1,230,021 Pentecostal Ch. of God of Amer. (850). 60,000 
Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness 
200 Church (48)... 62. cee nee wale 812 
Pentecostal Holiness Church (1,112)..7 46,827 
137,856 United Pentecostal Church (1,500).... ,000 
4,000||Pilgrim Holiness Church (948)....... | 1,625 
5,672||Polish Nat’! Catholic Ch. of Amer. (147) 266,862 
7,286,589||Presbyterian Bodies: ,858,709 
$99,078 Associate Reformed Presbyt’n Church 
(General Synod) (147)..........+,. 116 
367,417 Associate Presbyterian Ch. of N. A. (7) 470 
982,713 Colored Cumberland Presby. Ch. (121) 30,000 
71,448 Cumberland Presbyterian Ch. (987)... 83,024 
56,793 Orthodox Presbyterian Ch. (72)....... 8,754 
Presbyterian Ch. in the U, S. (3,852)..| — 810,916 
Presby. Ch. in the U. 8. of A. (8,382).. | 2,645,735 
Reformed Presbyterian Ch. in N. A. 
335,085 (General Synod) (11).............. 1,279 
2,190,000 Reformed Presbyterian Church of N. A. 
6,460 (Old School) (74)... 26. e eee ees 6,442 
United Presby. Ch. of N. A. (833)..... 244,973 
8,445||Protestant Episcopal Church (7,262).. | 2,757,944 
20,562||Quakers (see Friends) 
Reformed Bodies: 435,470 
21,800 Christian Reformed Chureh (481)..... 204,621 
,150 Free Magyar Reform. Church in 
America (27) « svc ae ee¥ oe eerie 9,000 
Netherlands Reformed Congregat’s (22) 5,408 
Protestant Reformed Churches of 
1,575 America (18).....+++-: pit ohne ora 2,385 
Reformed Church in America (804).... 205,323 
6,567 Reformed Episcopal Church (73)..,... 8,733 
Roman Catholic Church (see page 728) 
33,314||Russian Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho- 
7,282 dox Churches) 
3'253||Salvation Army (1,280)....-----++-++: 247,012 
2,270,647 ||Schwenkfelders (D)icciiseon eee i 
168,624||Social Brethren (25)......+-+--++0505 1,470 
3,870||Spiritualists: 4 ; 173,863 
Int'l Gen. Assembly of Spirtualists (201) 163,000 
2,182 Nat'l Spiritual Alliances of the 
Fee (BO) sai eos Sees epee 2,873 
5,459 Nat'l Spiritualist Assn. of Chs. (245).. 7,990 
2,348 ||Triumph the Church and Kingdom of 
34,589 od in Christ (500).......-..40+-c- 5,000 
2,850||Unitarian Churches (382).........--- 101,549 
United Brethren Bodies............. 56 
1,600 United Brethren in Christ (314)...... 19,971 
11,930 United Christian Church (14)........ 59 
70,283||United Holy Ch. of America (376).... 26,500 
16,471||Universalist Ch. of America (397).... 70,230 
'004||Vedanta Society (11).............05. 1,000 
670|'Volunteers of America (194)......... 26,506 
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"Advent Christian Church (1854)—Pres.-Exec., 
Dr. Lee Elmore Baker. Secretary, Rev. Herbert 
Holland, Sr., 20216 Albany St., Detroit 34, Mich. 


Adventists Sergent an General Conference of 
1863)—Pres. guhr. Secretary, W. R. 
ach, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 


African Methodist Episcopal Church Ge 
Senior Bishop, Bishop oo L. Greene. Sec. 
Bishops’ Council, Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr.. sos 
North 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church oa 
—Gen. Sec., Rev. F. pannee Spurgeon, 1326 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Armenian Apostolic Church of America (1889)— 
Archbishop, The Most Rev. Mampre (Calfayan). 
Sec., Been Arslanian, 630 Second Ave., New York 
1 : 


» 


Assemblies of stad (1914)—Gen. Supt., Ralph 
M. Riggs. Gen J. Roswell Flower, 434 W. 
Pacific St.. Gutacndid 1, Mo. 


Augustana zeeecticnl Lutheran Church bt da 
Pres., Dr. Oscar A. Benson. Sec., Dr. D. Verner 
Swanson, 2000 Kaneville Rd., Geneva, Ill. 


Baptist Association, American CS Fe Ps 
J. W. Harper, Gallatin, Tex.; Corr. Sec., Dr. A. L. 
Patterson, 214 E. Broad St., Texarkana, "Tex. 


Baptist Association, North American (1950)— 
Pres., M. E. Childers; Sec. of Publications, T. O. 
Tollett; Sec. of Missions, W. J. Burgess. 716 Main 
St., Little Rock, Ark 


Baptist Association of America, Conservative 
(1947)—Pres., Dr. Arno Q. abo UE 1212 Geary 
St., San Francisco, Calif.; Corr. Sec., Rev. Her- 
Ne Happel, 87-25 75th St., Woodhaven, L. I., 


‘Baptist Convention, American (1907)—Pres., 
Dr. Harry L. Dillin. Gen. Sec. Rev. R. E. Nelson, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Baptist Convention, U.S.A., National (1880)— 
Pres., Dr. of ao: Ni igs 3101 So. Parkway, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; . J. Jemison, 915 Spain St., 
Baton Hades: 2, et 


Baptist Convention, Southern (1845)—Pres., Dr. 
Casper C, Warren, First Baptist Church, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Rec. Sec., Dr. James W. Merritt, 447 Boule- 
vard, "Gainesville, Ga. 


Baptist General Conference of America (1879)— 
Exec. Sec., Board of Trustees, Rev. William C. 
Tapper, 5750 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Baptist General Conference, North American 
(1868) —Moderator, Mr. Walter W. Grosser. Exec. 
Sec,, Rev. Frank H. Woyke, 7308 Madison St., 
Forest Park, Il. 


ees tists Free Will (1727)—Moderator, Rev. C. 
igpen, Exec. Sec., Rev. W. S. Mooneyham, 
3i01 Richland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


Baptists, General _(1611)—Moderator, Rev. Ed- 
ward Carver. Clerk, Rev. Ollie Latch, Box 249, Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo. 


Biha’i Faith—169 communities in the U. S. at 
latest report. World center, Haifa and Akka, 
Israel. National Spiritual Assembly, Horace Holley, 
Sec., 536 Sheridan Rd., Wilmette, Ill. 


Buddhist Churches of America ey ole sas ei 
Rt, Rev, E. Shigefuji. Exec. Sec., Rev. S. Naito, 
1881 Pine St., San Francisco 9, Calif, 


Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church (1909)— 
Bishop, His Grace, Andrey, 312 West 10lst St., 
New York 25, N. Y. 


Christ Unity Science Church peteh rere Pres., 
Dr. G. Nelson Williams. Natl. Sec., Henry M. 
McHenry, 305 No. Kansas St., El ret Texas. 


Christian Churches, American Council of. Com- 
prises 14 national constituent bodies united in 
supporting fundamental doctrine and opposing 
totalitarianism. Pres., Dr. Harland J. O’Dell, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Gen. Sec:, Rev. Wm. A. Robbins, 15 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Christian and Missionary Alliance SE ee 
dent, Rev. H. L. Turner. Secretary, Rev. : 
Smailey, 260 West 44th St., New York 36, N, z. 


Christian Reformed Church (1857)—Stated Clerk 


Dr. R. J. Danhof, 3041 Burton St., S.E., 
Rapids, Mich. SiGe 
Church of Christ, Scientist (1892)—Christian 
Science Mother Church, the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. Pres., Clifford 
A. Woodard. First Reader, Arnold H. Exo; Second 
Reader, Miss Leslie Harris, Clerk, Gordon V 
Comer, 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. . 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind. ) (1880)—Chmn.. 


Harold W. Boyer, Sec., Denver H. 
Rederien otek Smoot, Box 430, 
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Church of aa = et bese tae Pb gee 
neral Overseer, Houston - Mo! 
Seo. 1 H. D. Williams, fenieocdery Ave., Cleveland, 


ee of God, i lg et Overseer, 
Bishop Homer A. 


9305 224th St., Queens 
Village 28, N. Y. 
—— of God — Christ pg Ee her, 1443 


Cc. Mason, Gen Sec., Bishop U. 

w. Sosa anaes Detroit, oe 
Church Jesus Christ of Latter-da: i] 

(Mormon) (i830) Firet Presidency, Da Oo. Mc- 

Kay, Stephen L. Richards and J. cl 


Reuben Clark, 
Jr. Recorder, Joseph Fielding Smith, 47 East South 
Temple St., Salt Lake City. Utah. 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- “— Saints, 
Reorganized ae Israel A. Smii 
Presiding Bishop, G:.L. DeLapp. Sec. Charles D. 
Neff, The Auditorium, indapendenee: Mo. 


Church of the Nazarene (1908)—Gen. Sec., S. T. 
Ludwig, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Churches of eee central organization. 
Gospel Advocate; C. Goodpasture, editor, 
110 actitme ‘Ave. R re Nashville, Tenn. : 


Churc'! of God in North a 
Eldevship “(1825)—Pres., Rev. Alvin S. 
Rey. C. C. George, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Congregational Christian Churches; General 
Council (1620)—Moderator, George B. Hastings, 
Seg Se Nebr.; Minister & Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, Dr. Fred "Hoskins, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 

aes 


Disciples of Christ, International Convention 
opseeran ot John Rogers. Exec. Sec., Dr. Gaines 
Cook, 620 K of P Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


eau Hebrew Congregations and Rabbis, 
Union of (1954)—Pres. Dr. C. Morton Cragg, Jr., 
Sec. James Geyer, New York, 550 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Fredrik A. Schiotz. Gen. Sec., Rev. O. H. Hove, 
422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, United (1896)— 
Pres., Dr. William Larsen, Blair, Nebr.; Sec., 
non Lawrence Siersbeck, 6533—22d Ave., Kenosha, 

is. 


Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 
and Other States (1850)—Pres., Rev. Oscar Nau- 
mann. Sec., Rev. Theo. Sauer, 904 Nebraska St., 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Statistician, Rev. Hugo H. Hoe- 
necke, 1707 Springwells, Detroit, Mich. 


Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America 
(1885)—Pres. of Exec. Board, Dr. Theodore W. 


General 
. Sec., 


(1917)—Pres., 


Anderson, Sec., Rev. Joseph C. Danielson, 5101 
No. Francisco St., Chicago 25, Ill. 
Evangelical and Reformed Church (merger 


effected 1934)—Pres., Rev. James E. Wagner. Sec., 
Rev. W, Sherman Kerschner, 1505 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 


Evangelical United Brethren Church (1946)— 
Board of Bishops: Pres., Rev. Ira D. Warner. Sec., 
George E. Epp, Evangelical Press, 3rd & Reily Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Foursquare Gospel, International Church of the 
(1927)—Pres., Dr. Rolf K. McPherson, Sec.,. Dr. 
Herman D. 'Mitzner, 1100 Glendale Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. 


Free Methodist Church of North Amey (1860) 
—World Headquarters, Winona Lake, Ind 


Friends, General Conference of the Religious 
Society of (1900)—Chmn., Clarence E. Pickett. 
Gen., Sec., Lawrence McK. Miller, Jr. 1515 Cherry 
St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Friends, Religious Society of, Five Years Meet- 
ing -(1902)—Presiding Clerk, Sumner A. Mills. 
Gen. Sec., Errol T. Elliott, ‘101 Quaker Hill Dr., 
Richmond, Ind. 


Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) (1918)— 
Pres., the Most Rev. Archbishop Michael (Arch- 
bishop of North and South America.) Sec., Rev. 
George Papadeas, 10 East 79th St., New York 21, 


Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Pres., Maurice M. Eisendrath. Adm. Sec., Louis 
i Egelson, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Holy Orthodox Church in America (East 
Catholic and Apostolic) (1943) s-Piimetancerean 
of Bishops, Most Rev. Archbishop Theodotus 8. 
DeWitow, 321 West 101st St., New York 25, N. Y. 


Independent Fundamental Churches of America 


(1930)—Pres., Dr. J. Ellwood Evans, Exec. S 
pea Pickering, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicaas 
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Jehovah's witnesses (1884)—Pres., Nathan H. 
Knorr, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Jewish etal of America, Union of 
Orthodox—Pres., Moses I. Feuerstein. Sec., Reuben 

E. Gross. 305 Broadway, North 7, N. Y. 
Latter-day Saints (see Church of Jesus Christ). 
Liberal Churches, Council of sphere ar 
Unitarian), Inc. (1953)—A merger of the depart- 
ments of education and public information of the 
two churches. Ernest W is- 
ton, Mass. Roland 


Lutheran Church, American (1845)—Pres., Dr. 
Henry F. Schuh. Sec., Rev. Paul Moeller, 500 
Hickory St., Dayton, O. 


Lutheran Church, Norwegian Synod of the 
American Evangelical (1918)—Pres., Rev. M. Otto, 
Lawler, Iowa; Sec., Rev. W. C. Gullixson, Box 
2006P, Tacoma 44, Wash. 

Lutheran Church in America, United (1748)— 
Pres., Rev. Franklin Clark Fry. Sec., Rev. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, 231 Madison Ave., New York, 


‘Lutheran Church in America, United, Board of 
Higher Education (May 8, 1918)—2633 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; Sec., Gould Wickey. 

Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod (1847)—Presi- 

. J. W. Behnken. Secretary, Dr. W. C. 

Headauarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 

Lutheran Dissolved 
March, 1955. 

Lutheran Council, Natl.—Pres., Dr. F. E. Rein- 
artz, 231 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.,; -Sec., 
Dr. Raymond Olson, 422 South 5th St., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 

Lutheran Free Church (1897)—Pres., Dr. T. 
O. Burntvedt. Sec., Rev. Forrest T. Monson, 2122 
Riverside Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America 
(1872)—President, Walter A. Baepler, 1500 Con- 
cordia Court, Springfield, Ill. 

Mennonite Church (1683)—Moderator, Truman 
H. Brunk, Denbigh, Va.; Sec., Paul Erb, Scottdale, 


Pa. 

Methodist Church, The (1784)—Council of 
Bishops: Pres., Bishop W. Earl Ledden, Sec., 
lied Roy H. Short, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 

enn. 

Moravian Church, Northern Province (1740)— 
Pres., Bishop Kenneth G. Hamilton, Sec., Claude 
K. Deischer,, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Moravian Church, Southern Province (1753)— 
Pres., D. R. Gordon Spaugh, Sec., Dr. George 
G. Higgins, 500 So. Church St., Winston-Salem, 
N.C 


Conference, American. 


New Jerusalem in the U. S. A., General Con- 
vention of (1792)—Pres., Rev. David P. Johnson. 
Rec. Sec., Horace B. Blackmer, 134 Bowdoin St., 
Boston 8, Mass. : 

Old Catholic Church in America—Archbishop. 
The Most Rev. William Henry. Francis. Séc. of 
Synod, Rev. Francis James, P. O. Box 433, Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 

Old Roman Catholic Church, North American— 
Primate, Metropolitan, The Most Rev. Carmel 
Henry Carfora, 1409 W. Monroe St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Orthodox Church, American (1940)—Bishop 
Adm, and Superior, Society of St. Basil. Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Turner, 52 Kingsbridge Rd., W., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Pentecostal ASsemblies of the World (1919)— 
Gen. Sec., Elder R. L. Robinson, 1019 Lovers 
Lane, Akron, Ohio. . 

Pentecostal Church of God of America (1919)— 
Gen. Supt., Rev. R. D. Heard. Gen. Sec., Rev. 
D. C. Stuckey, 1601 Maiden Lane, Joplin, Mo. 

Pentecostal Church, United (1945)—Gen. Supt., 
Arthur T. Morgan. Gen. Sec., Stanley W. Cham- 
pers, 3645 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Pentecostal Holiness Church (1898)—General 
Supts., Bishops J. A. Synan and Oscar Moore. 
Gen. Sec., Rev. R. O. Corvin, 5000 N. W. 10th, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(1897)—Prime Bishop, Most Rev. Leon Grochowski. 
529 E. Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa. 

Presbyterian Church, Cumberland (1810)—Mod- 
erator, Aste Hubert Morrow. Stated Clerk, H. Shaw 


1858)—Moderator, Dr. Robert W. Gibson. Clerk— 
br. 2 W. Shane, 209: Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

resbyterian Church in the U. 8S. (The Southern 
church) (1861)— Moderator, Dr. Wm. Taliaferro 
Thompson. Stated Clerk Rev. E. C. Scott, 341-A 
Ponce de Leon Ave., N 
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Presbyterian Church in the U, S. A. (1640)— 
Moderator, David W. Proffitt. Stated Clerk, 
Eugene Carson Blake, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


Protestant Episcopal Church, The (1789)—Pre- 
siding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. 
Sec., House of Bishops, Rev. Alexander M. Rodger, 
207 Fairmount Road, Ridgewood, N. J.; House of 
Deputies, Dr. C. R 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Rabbinical Alliance of America—Pres., Ralph 
Pelcovitz: Dir., Chiam U. Lipschiltz, 141 So. Third 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rabbinical Assembly of America—Pres. Rabbi 
Aaron H. Blumenthal. Exec., Vice Pres., Rabbi 
Wolfe Kelman, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 

Rabbinical Council of America—Pres., Solomon 
J. Sharfman. Exec. Sec., Israel Klavan, 331 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 

Rabbis, Central Conference of American—Exec. 
Vice Pres., Sidney L. Regner, 40 E. 68th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Reformed Church in America (1628)—Pres., Rev. 
George H. Mennenga, D.D.; Stated Clerk, Rev. Jas. 
S Penman, D.D., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 

Reformed Episcopal Church (1873)—President 
and Presiding Bishop, Rev. Joseph E. Kearney, 
Summerville, S. C.; Secretary, Rev. Theophilus 
J. Herter, 232 Wendover Dr., Havertown, Pa. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Amer- 
ica (General Synod)—Moderator, Rev. Herman 
Cook. Stated Clerk, Rev. Robert W. Stewart, 
409 No. Maple St., Sparta, Il. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America (Old School)—Moderator, Rev. Dr. Her- 
bert Hays. Stated Clerk, Chester R. Fox, 209 Ninth 
St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Romanian Orthodox Church (1929)—Pres., The 
Council, His Grace Bishop Valerian. Sec., Rev. 
Eugen Lazar, 1133 Madison St., Gary, Ind. 

Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of 
America (1792 in Alaska; 1872, to San Francisco; 
1905, to New York)—Ruling Bishop, The Most 
Rev. Leonty, Archbishop of New York. Sec. to the 
Metropolitan, Alexander E. Bezsmertny, 59 East 
2nd St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Salvation Army, The (1865 in England, 1880 in 
America)—Natl. Cmdr., Commissioner Donald Mc- 
Millan, Natl. Sec., Col. . L. DeBevoise. Na- 
tional Headquarters, 120-130 West 14th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. (see page 731). 

Seventh Day Baptists, General _Conference 
(1671)—Pres., Charles H. Bond. Corr. Sec., Court- 
land V. Davis, 510 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Spiritualists, International General Asseinbly 
of “(1936)—President, Fred Jordan. Secretary, 
pipelines Blount Darden, 101 High St., Portsmouth, 

a. 

Synagogue Council of America—Pres. Abraham J. 
Feldman. Exec. Dir., March H. Tanenbaum, 110 
West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Synagogue of America, United—Pres., Charles 
Rosengarten. Exec. Director, Dr. Bernard Segal, 
3080 Broadway, New York 21, N. Y. 

Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church (1894)— 
Head of Archdiocese, Metropn. Anthony Bashir, 
239 85th St., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America (1928)— 
Pres., Most Rev., Bishop Bohdan. Rec. Sec., 
Very Rey. Dr. Wolodymyr Lewytzkyj. Ha. 1410 
Vyse Ave., New York 59, N. Y. 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U.S. A. (1919)— 
Metropn. John Theodorovich. Sec., Very_ Rev. 
Harry Pypiuk, Box 595, South Bound Brook, 
N 


United Presbyterian Church of North America 
(1858)—Moderator, Dr. Robert W. Gibson. Clerk- 
Treas., Dr. S, W. Shane, 209 Ninth St., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

Unitarian Churches (1825)—Pres., Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot. Moderator, H. Clay Burkholder.. 
Secretary, Rev. Walter Donald Kring, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 

United Israel World Union—Pres. & Chmn. of 
the Board David Horowitz, Sec., Peter-Shimon 
Olin Moyle, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Universalist Church of America (1785)—Pres., 
Alan F. Sawyer. Sec., Esther A. Richardson, 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Volunteers of America (1896) —Commander-in- 
Chief, Gen. Charles Brandon Booth, Natl. Sec., 
Col. John F. McMahon, 340 85th St., New York 
24, N. Y. 

Wesleyan Methodist Church of America (1843)— 
Pres., Rev. Roy S. Nicholson. Sec., Rev. Garl 
Beaver, 2101 Schuyler Ave., Lafayette, Ind. 

World Council of Churches, U. S. Conference for 
the—Chmn., Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. Exec. 
Sec., Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


ankin Barnes, 281 Fourth Ave., ~ 
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Presi Bishop: Rt. Re 4 y, Henty E anes aoee oH nll #81 Pourth ave, Mew 
of the National Council: Rt ev res Oe tee oe age ag 


Alexander M. Rodger, 207 Fairmount Road, Ri 
bama—Charles 


Alal Cc. pac in? Birmingham; 
Geo M, Murra Tagan, gham. 
Alaska—-W J. cee Jr., banks, Ales Alaska. 


Campbell. Suffragan, Los Angeles; San Joa- 
pes Bumner F. D. Walte: tockton. 
Colorado—Joseph S. Minnis, Deny 


peecenienr x ee H. wart Hariford; Robert 
pean. nore Wilmington. 


Delaware—John B. Mineley 

District of Columbia, Was ington—An, ig Dun. 

Florida—H. Hamilton West, Jacksonville 

Florida, South—Henry I. Louttit, Winter Park; 
Willi . Moses, Suffragan, South Florida, 
Winter Park). 


Georgia—Albert R. Stuart, Savannah. Atlanta; 
Randolph R. crebarne, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Frank A. a (miss.), Boise. 

Illinois—Gerald F. Burrill, Chicago; Charles L. 
Street, Suffragan, Chicago: Quincy—William L. 
Essex, | eeoriai Springfield—Clarles A. Clough, 
Ss ring e 

pilana ROA . Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis, Northern 
Indiana; Reginald Mallett, South Bend. 

Jowa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Goodrich .R. Pinker: ‘Topeka; Edward C. 
Turner, eondiuter, Topeka; Salina—Arnold M. 
Lewis (miss) S: alina. 

Kentucky—C. Cresham. Marmion, Jr., Louisville. 
Lexington; William R. Moody, Lexington. 

Louisiana—Girault M. Jones, New Orleans; Iveson 
B. Noland, Suffragan, Alexandria. 

Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore; Harry L. 


Doll, Suffragan, Baltimore: Easton—Allen J. 
Miller, Easton. 
Massachusetts—Anson P. Stokes, Boston; Fred- 
eric C. Lawrence, Suffragan, Massachusetts, 


Boston, Mass, 
Springfield. 
Michigan—Richard. S. Emrich, Detroit; Archie. H. 
Crowley, Suffragan, Detroit. Northern Michigan; 
Herman R. Page, ‘Marquette. Western: Dudley 

B. MeNeil, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Hamilton H. Kellogg., Minnesota, 

Mississippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 

Missouri—Arthur C. Lichtenberger, St. 
West: Edward R. Welles, Kansas City. 

Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena; Chandler W. 
Sterling, Coadjutor, Helena, 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 

Nevada—William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey—Alfred L. Banyard, Trenton, Newark; 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Newark; Leland W. F 
Stark, Coadjutor, Newark. 

New Mexico—Charles J. Kinsolving, Ill.; Albu- 
querque. 

B. Donegan, New York; 


Western: William A. Lawrence, 


Louis. 


New York—Horace W. 
Charles F. Boyton, Suffragan, New York. Cen- 
tral; Malcolm E. Peabody, Syracuse; Walter 
M. Higley, Suffragan, Syracuse. Rochester: 
Dudley S. Stark. Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo. Albany: Frederick L. Barry, Albany: 
David E. Richards, Suffragan, Albany. Long 
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Island: James P. DeWolfe, 
rik Carolina “edwin A 

Coadjutor, Feniok, Bale Hast Garo- 

H ‘Wrient, ilmington. Weste: 
North Carolina: 

North Dakota—Richard R miss. 

Ohio—Nelson M. Burroughs, Cleveland. Southern 

H. W. Hobson, Cincinna‘ 

Oklahoma—Chilton Powell, ne ieladsogaa City. 

Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland; James 
W. F. Carman, Bia Portland: Eastern— 
Lane W. Barton, Bend 

Pennsylvania—Oliver J. Hart, Philadephia: Jo- 
seph G. Armstrong, Suifragan 
Pittsburgh—Austin Pardue, Pittsburgh: 
S. Thomas, Suffragan, Pittsburgh: Bethlehem— 
Frederick J. Warnecke, Bethlehem: Harrisburg— 
J. Thomas Heistand, Harrisburg; Earl M. Hona- 
man, Suffragan, Harrisburg: Erie—William Crit- 
tenden, Erie. 

Rhode [elans Jans Ss. a eee eravicanee 

South Carolina— Carruthers, Charles- 
ton. Upper sont "Carolina: Clarence A. Cole, 
Columbia. 

<< Dakota—Conrad H. Gesner (miss.), Sioux 


Falls. 
Tennessee—Theodore N. Barth, eevee John 
F. Percy Goddard, 


Vander eS Suffragan, Mem 

Texas—John E. ‘Hines, Aus 
Suffragan, Tyler: James 2. Clements, Suffragan, 
Texas (There are now 2 Suffragans in Diocese 
of Texas.) Dallas—Charles A. Mason, Dallas; 
John J. M, Harte, Suffragan, Dallas: West Texas 
—Everett H. Jones, San Antonio; R. Earl Dicus, 
Suffragan, San Antonio: North Texas—George H. 
Quarterman (miss) Amarillo. 

Utah—Richard S, Watson, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 

Virginia—F. D. Goodwin, chmond; Robert F. 
Gibson, Jr., Coadjutor, Richmond. Southern: 
George P. Gunn, Norfolk. Southwestern: Wil- 
liam H. Marmion, Roanoke. 

Washington—Olympia: Stephen Bayne, Jr., Seat- 
tle. Spokane: Russell S. Hubbard (miss.), Spo- 


kan 
West. Virginia—wilburn €, Campbell, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Donald H. V. Hallock, Milwaukee, 
Fond _ du Lac; William H. Brady, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 
Wyoming—James W. Hunter, Laramie. 


bag eget be Bravid W. W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 


Brazil—Central—Louis C. Melcher, Rio de Janiero: 
Southern—Egmont M. Krischke, Porto Alegre: 
Southwestern—Plinio L. Simoes, Santa Maria. 

Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 

Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in charge, 
Port au Prince. Haiti. 

Europe: Stephen E. Keeler, Minneapolis. 

Haiti—C, Alfred Voegeli (Miss), Port au Prince. 

Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy 
(miss.) Honolulu. 

Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D, 

Panama Canal Zone—Reginald ‘HL Gooden, Anagte 

Philippines—Norman S. ee Manila; Lyman 
C. Ogilby, Suffragan, Manil 

Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swift, 
San Juan, 


Bishops of the Methodist Church 


Source: 
President, Council of Bishops, Bishop W. 


Commission on Public Relations and Methodist Information of the Methodist Church 
Earl Ledden until April, 1957; President-Designate Bishop 


W. Augie Smith; Sec., Bishop Roy H. Short, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee 
(Data as of Aug. 1, 1956) 


Barbieri, Sante ae ee Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Booth, Newell S. ...... Belgian Congo, Africa 
Bowen, Leh Oe Atlanta, Georgia 
Branscomb. John W. . Jacksonville, Florida 
Brashares, Charles W.. ac a Illinois 

Clair, Jr., Matthew W...St. Louis, Missouri 
Coors, D. aay, x St. Paul,’ Minnesota 
Corson, Fred P. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dawson, Dana .. Topeka, Kansas 

Ensley, F. Gerald Des Moines, Iowa 
Frank, Eugene M, St. Louis, Missouri 
Franklin, Marvin A gackson, Mississippi 


Garber, Paul N...... .. Richmond, Virginia 
Grant, A. Raymond .. . Portland, Oregon 
Hagen, Odd 4 Stockholm, Sweden 


Harmon, Nolan B. ..... 
Hodge, Bachman G. .. 
Kennedy, Gerald ..... 
King, Willis J. ........ 
Ledden, W. Earl 
Lord, John Wesley 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
. Birmingham, Alabama 
-Los Angeles, California 
New Orleans, La. 

.. Syracuse, New York 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Love, Wagan Ay us... Baltimore, Marylan 
Martin, Paul BE. ....... Little Rock, ayo 
Martin, William C. |! . Dallas, Texas 


Mondol, Shot K. 
Moore, Arthur J. ..... 
Newell, aes Bo 


Tagsheens Hyderabad, India 
Atlanta, Georgia 
.New York, New York 


Northcott, H. Clifford .. Madison, Wisconsin 
Oxnam, 6 Bromley ... Washington, 5 
Phillips, Glenn R. . Denver, Colorado 


Raines, Richard C. 


Indiana: Olis, I 
Reed, Marshall RB. : ndians 


Detroit, Michigan 


Sabanes, Julie, Manuel. Santiago, Chile 

Short, Roy H. ......... Nashville, Tennessee 
Sigg, Ferdinand |_|...” Zurich, Switzerland 
aoe a rane ome A Houston, Texas 

m TRICR ee Oklahoma Cit 

Subhan, John A. ..... Bombay, Ci. oben 


Taylor, Prince A. 
Tippett, Donald H 
Valencia, Jose .. 
Voigt, Edwin E. 
Ward, Ralph A. . 
Watkins, William 


Monrovia, Liberia 
.. San Francisco, California 
; Pho tepine Islands 
h Dakota 


Watts, H. Bascom . - Lincoln, Nebraska 
Werner, Hazen G. . Cok 
Wicke, Lloyd C. .... fers 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Wunderlich, Friedrich. Frankfurt,” Germany 


The National Council of the Churches of Christ 


in the U.S. of A. was formed Nov. 29, 1950 with the 
; merging of the Federal Council of the Churches of 


Christ in America, Foreign Missions Conference of 
N.A., Home Missions Council of N.A., International 


- Council of Religious Education, Missionary Educa- 


tion Movement in the U.S. and Canada, National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education, United 
Council-of Church Women, and the United Stew- 
ardship Council. The National Council functions 


through four main divisions: Christian Education, 


Christian Life and Work, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions. There are two General Departments: 
United Church Women and United Church Men, 
through which the lay members of the denomina- 
tions carry on an -interdenominational service. 
Other departments and offices are those of 
Evangelism, Stewardship, and those_dealing with 
broadcasting and films, church building, church 
world service, ecumenical relations, research and 
survey, records, finance, personnel and other ad- 
ministrative matters. 

The National Council was formed by 25 Protestant 
denominations and 4 (now 5) Eastern Orthodox 
bodies, representing over 36 million church mem- 
bers, communicants in the African M. E. Church, 
African M. E. Zion Church, American Baptist Con- 
vention, American Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, Church 
of the Brethren, Christian M. E. Church, Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Evangelical 
United Brethren, Evangelical Unity of Czech 
Moravian Brethren in N. A., Five Years Meeting 
of Friends, Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
Greek Orthodox Church in America, the Methodist 
Church, Moravian Church (North and South 
Provinces), National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 
Inc., National Baptist Convention of America, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Presbyterian 


“ Church in the U.S.A., Protestant Episcopal Church, 


Reformed Church in America, Romanian Orthodox 
Episcopate of America, Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Church of America, Seventh Day Baptist 
General Conference, Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
Church, Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America, 
United Lutheran Church in America, and the 
United Presbyterian Church of N. A. : 

The general officers are: 

President—Rev. Eugene Carson Blake 
Treasurer—Charles E. Wilson 

Assoc. Treasurer—John H. Platt 
Rec. Secretary—Ralph M. Arkush 
General Secretary—Roy G. Ross 
Assoc, Secretary—Roswell P. Barnes 

There are 12 vice presidents at large and four 
vice presidents for the 4 divisions. The General 
Secretariat is located at 297 4th Ave., New York, 
N, Y. 

The Division of Christian Education has offices 
at 257 4th Ave., New York, Rev. Paul C. Payne, 
vice pres., and Gerald E. Knofi, exec. secy. Under 
this Division . come Commissions on General 
Christian Education, Higher Education and 
Missionary Education, Family Life and Christian 
Vocation; related bodies are the United Christian 
Youth Movement, the United Student Christian 
Council and the Student Volunteer Movement. 
These in turn supervise more specialized agencies. 

The Division of Christian Life and Work is at 
297 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. Cc. Arild Olsen, 
exec. sec. Its majcr departments are devoted to 
international affairs, pastoral - services, racial 
and cultural relations, social welfare, worship 
and the arts, church and economic life and 
religious liberty. The Division of Foreign Missions, 
Luther A. Gotwald, exec. sec., is located at 156 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; the Division of 
Home Missions, Edith E. Lowry and I. Geo. Nace, 
exec. sec., has its offices at 257 Fourth Ave., 


New York. J 
Baptists 

The first Baptist Church in America was founded 
In 1638 in Providence, R. I., by Roger Williams. 
General organization began in 1814, and a General 
Missionary Convention was formed to permit 
followers to express themselves in terms of mis~ 
sionary activities. Baptist bodies throughout the 
United States have a membership of 19,165,780. 

American Baptist Convention (formerly Northern 
Baptist Convention) was organized in 1907, Re- 
named, May 24. 1950: Under this Convention the 
many agencies of the Baptists in the North and 
West now operate. Churches, 6,372, membership, 
1,528,210. Sixteen others include the American 


Leading Protestant Bodies in the United States : 


Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16,.N. Y. (also Convention Head- 
quarters); Board of Education and Publication, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 164 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.; Ministers and Missionaries 
a Board, 75 West 45th St., New York 36, 


Ni. 

National Baptist Convention of America, org. 
1880. Churches, 11,291, membership 2,610,774. 
The General Organization and 11 others. Corr. 
Sec.: Dr. William Grimble, 2635 Second Sb., 
Alexandria, La. 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Ine. 
founded in 1880, in Montgomery, Alabama, is the 
older and parent convention of Negro Baptists. 
Churches, 25,633; membership, 4,865,250. The 
General Organization and 10 Others, Sec.: Rev. 
T. J. Jemison, 915 Spain St., Baton Rouge 2, La. 

Southern Baptist Convention. In 1845 Southern 
Baptists withdrew from the General Missionary 
Convention over the question of slavery and other 
matters and formed the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Churches, 30,377; membership, 8,474,741 and 
largest of the Baptist bodies. General Organization, 
127 Ninth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. Exec. Sec.: 
Dr. Porter Routh. Boards include Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tenn.; Foreign Mission Board, 
Richmond, Va.; Home. Mission Board, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Relief and Annuity Board, Dallas, Texas. Rec. 
Sec.: Dr. James W. Merritt, 447 Boulevard, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. The Convention sponsors 35 periodicals. 


Church of Christ, Scientist 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, was 
established under the direction of Mary Baker 
Eddy, discoverer and founder of Christian Science, 
Sept. 23, 1892.-The denomination consists of 
the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., and its more than 
3,100 branches in 46 countries throughout the 
world. In the United States, Christian Science 
churches and societies are in every city of more 
than 50,000 population. 

The denomination maintains a world-wide Board 
of Lectureship, three charitable institutions, Chris- 
tian Science radio and TV programs. Among the 
publications ot the Christian Science Publishing 
Society is the Christian Science Monitor, a daily 
newspaper. The affairs of the denomination are 
administered by the Christian Science Board of 
Directors. Ha. 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Congregational Christians 

Congregationalism was brought to America by 
the Pilgrim Fathers who settled in Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1620, but its early strength came with 
the immigration into Massachusetts Bay, begin- 
ning in 1629.. The Christian churches date back 
to Wesleyan and revival movements. at the end 
of the 18th Century, These two groups were 
merged at Seattle, Wash., in 1931, Churches, 
5,561; membership, 1,342,045. 

The General Council (national organization), 
Annuity Fund, Board of Home Missions, Council 
for Social Action, and Missions Council, are at 287 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
the Pilgrim Press are at 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

A union of the Congregational Christian Church 
and the Evangelical and Reformed Church was an- 
nounced in June, 1955, as scheduled for June, 1957. 


Disciples of Christ 

An American movement for Christian unity 
founded in 1809 by Thomas Campbell and his son, 
Alexander. An association was formed at Washing- 
ton, Pa. First church was built in 1811, at 
Brush Run. Churches, 8,482; membership, 2,029,- 
963. The denomination comprises the Internation- 
al Convention, the United Christian Missionary 
Society, and several cooperating associations and 
boards. Exec. Sec.: Dr, Gaines M. Cook, 620 K. 
of P. Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Evangelical Churches 

Evangelical and Reformed Church was organized 
June 26, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of 
the Evangelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church of the U. S. The merged boards 
organized Feb. 1, 1941. Churches, 2,721; member- 
ship, 783,234. Ha.: Philadelphia, Pa., and St. 
Louis, Mo. Sec.: Rev. W. Sherman Kerschner, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church was Or- 
ganized Nov. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., by 4 
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ion of the Evangelical Church and the Church 

of the United Brethren in Christ. Both these 
former communions had their beginning in Penn~ 
sylvania at the time of the evangelistic movement 
of the late 18th century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and 
Philip William Otterbein was founder of the 
United Brethren Church, in 1800. Churches, 
4.489: membership, 750,709. Ha.; Dayton, O., and 
Harrisburg, Pa. Sec.: Geo. E. Epp, Evangelical 
Press, 3rd & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Latter-Day Saints 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) was organized Apr. 6, 1830, at 
Fayette, Seneca Co., N. ¥., by Joseph Smith, first 
president. After settling in Kirtland, O., and In- 
dependence, Mo., the members located in Nauvoo, 
Tll., in 1839 to escape persecution. Attacks by 
other settlers led to the fatal shooting of Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrum while they were in 
the Carthage, Tll., jail for protection from the 
mob, June 27, 1844. In 1847 many members moved 
by covered wagons across the Plains to Utah. 

The church is divided into stakes, wards, 
branches and missions. At the close of 1955 there 
were 2,082 wards with an average membership of 
642, presided over by a bishop and two counselors. 
The highest authority is the First Presidency, 
consisting of the President and two counselors, 
assisted by 12 apostles. David O. McKay is the 
9th and current President. Total number of wards 
and branches in the U. S., 2,739; total membership, 
1,347,274; membership in the U. S., 1,230,021. Head- 
quarters: 47 East South Temple St., Salt. Lake 
City, Utah. 

Following the death of Joseph Smith in 1844, 
the scattered congregations that did not leave for 
the Far West formed the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, with the 
founder’s son, Joseph Smith, as President. He 
was succeeded in 1915 by his son, Frederick M. 
Smith, who was succeeded by his brother, Israel 
A. Smith, in 1946. The First Presidency consists 
of the President and two counselors. Churches, 
808; membership, 137,856. Headquarters: Inde- 


pendence, Mo, 
Lutherans 


Lutheranism was introduced into the United 
States by Dutch colonists on Manhattan, later 
by Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
Georgia. Lutheran bodies in the United States 
have a membership of 7,286,589. 

American Lutheran Church was organized in 
1930 by the merger of three groups, the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and Other 
States (1918), the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Towa and Other States (1854), and the 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo (1845). Churches, 
2,072; membership, 899,078. Hq.: 57 E. Main St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized in 1860, originally was of Swedish extrac- 
tion. Congregations, 1,223; confirmed membership, 
267,417. Sec.: Dr. D. Verner Swanson, 2000 Kane- 
ville Rd., Geneva, Ill. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church—Organized 
in 1917 as the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America; mame changed in 1946. Is a merger 
of three mid-western synods of Norwegian 
background with beginnings dating to 1843. Mem- 
ber of National Lutheran Council, Lutheran World 
¥ederation, and World Council of Churches. 
Churches: 2,485; membership, 982,713. Gen. Sec., 
ee O. H. Hove, 422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, 

nn. 

The Lutheran Synodical Conference of North 
America was organized in 1872 by synods which 
adhered strictly to the doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church and the historical confessions. It com- 
prises the following bodies: The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, The Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, The Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of America, and The 
Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. The Negro Mission is conducted 
jointly by these four bodies. Churches, 6,674; 
membership, 2,554,092. Hq.: 1500 Concordia Court, 
Springfield, Il. 

The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, organized 
in 1847, is the leader in» the conservative group 
among the Lutherans with 5,395 churches and 
a membership of 2,190,000. The Synod is divided 
into 34 districts (30 in the U. S.; 2 in Canada; 
2 in South America). At the Triennial Conven- 
tion, delegates from these districts elect officers 
and boards for the Synod, which conducts a mis- 


sion program and foscers a 
and cote training to staff 
its 1,350 parochial 
Lutheran Laymen’s 


University Assn. The television production 
Is The Life is sponsored by the Synod through 
its Department of Lutheran Television Productions. 
The Lutheran Hour is sponsored by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League, Headquarters for the Synod: 210 
No. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


United Lutheran Church in America was organ- — 


ized in 1918 by uniting the General Synod, the 
Se eter ey eg 
South. is com 0: = 
ing to 32 constituent synods, the oldest being 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania which was organ-~ 
ized by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1748. Con- 
gregations, 4,383; membership, 2,270,647. Head- 
quarters: President, the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, 
D.D. Secretary,the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
D.D., 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Also located at this address are: Boards of Ameri- 
can Missions, Foreign Missions, Social Missions, 
Department of Stewardship, Worship, Church 
Architecture, Press, Radio and Television, the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, and United Luthe- 
ran Church Men. At 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa.: Boards of Publication, Parish Education, 
Deaconess Work, the Luther-League of America, 
and United Lutheran Church Women. At 2633 
16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.: Board of 
Higher Education. 


The Methodist Church 

The name Methodist was originally given to 
Charles and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
ford students, in 1729. It is thought that the 
term was selected due to the exact and ‘“‘meth- 
odical’’ manner in which they performed various 
engagements which a sense of Christian duty 
induced them to undertake. The Methodist move- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by Methodist 
emigrants from Ireland. The present organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Church began in May 1939, 
with the unification of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church. Churches, 
39,854; membership, 9,292,046, largest single Prot- 
estant body in the United States. The U. S. 
church is administered by 37 bishops. Methodist 
bodies throughout the United States have a mem- 
bership of 11,775,731. 

The supreme policy-making body is the quad- 
rennial General Conference. Principal agencies at 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; 
1908 Grand Ave. and 1001 Nineteenth Ave. So., 
Nashville 2 & 3 Tenn., and 100 Maryland Ave., 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. of A. 
Presbyterianism is a system of church govern- 
ment by presbyters, or elders, which distinguishes, 
it from other forms of church government—Papal, 
Episcopal, and Congregational. John Calvin has 
been regarded as the founder of Presbyterianism. 
The body known as the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first church 
was established about 1640 and its first presbytery 
in 1706. Churches, 8,382; membership, 2,645,735. 
The General Organization, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., together with Board of Chris- 
tian Education and Board of Pensions; Board of 
National Missions, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Ave.. New York 10, N. ¥. 

Headquarters: General Assembly, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; and General Council, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y, 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S., which estab- 
lished a separate existence in 1861, is often called 
the Southern Church. Churches, 3,852: member- 
ship, 810,916. Hq.: 341-A Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 

A religious denomination representing the An- 
glican communion in the United States, of which 
the Church of England is the parent church. It 
was brought to America with the Jamestown 
colonists in 1607, and became autonomous and 
adopted its present name in 1789. Churches, 7,262; 
membership, 2,757,944. 

Headquarters: Presiding Bishop, The Right Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, D.D.; also President of the 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Secretary, House of Bishops—Rev. Alexander 
M. Rodger, 207 Fairmount Rd., Ridgewood, N. J. 
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The Pope’s tem 
Sovereign of the 


The Pope’s spiritual titles are: 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, 
of the Universal Church. 


Chronological List of Popes 


Source: Annuario Pontificio 
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ral title now. is: Soverei of the State 
emporal Domains of the Holy. Roman ara. Vatlean C11, Soe 


Vicar of Christ, Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 
Primate of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 


Peer oEee are in bold-face. Anti-Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the papal 


Date 


Date 
Name of Pope 


Dat 
Con 


a a a cr ee 
e 
s.| Name of Pope 


. Soterus 
St. Eleutherus 
St. Victor I. 
St. Zephyrinus 
St. Calixtus I. 
St. Hippolytus 
St. Urbanus I. 
ne Pontianus 


St. Lucius I. 
St. Stephanus 1 
. Sixtus IL. 

St. Dionysius 


St. Felix L 
St, Eutychianus 
aius 


BAO! 
St. Marcellinus 
St. Marcellus 1. 
St. Eusebius 
St. Melchiades 
St. Sylvester I. 


St. Innocentius I. 


St. Celestinus I. 
St. Sixtus ITI. 
St. Leo I. 

St. Hilarus 

St. Simplicius 
St. Felix 111. (11) 


Sabinianus 
Bonifacius ITI. 
St. Bonifacius IV. 


Name of Pope ||Cons. 
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Donus I, 
St. Agatho 
St 


Joannes V. 


Anastasius 
St. Nicolaus I. 


Marino I 
Stephanus VI. 


Name of Pope ||Cons. 


. Leo II. 
St. Benedictus II. 


St. Hadrianus ITI. 


Bonifacius VII. 
II. 


Joannes XIX. : 


Victor IV. 
Paschalis II. 
Calixtus III. 
Innocentius III. 


Bonifacius VIII. 


Apostolic Delegates to the United States 


An Apostolic Delegate e 
have been six Apostolic De! 


njoys precedence over all ordinar 
legates to the United States: 


His Eminence Francesco Cardinal Satolli (1893 


—1896). 


His Eminence Sebastianni Cardinal Martinelli, 


(4896—1902). 


His Eminence Diomede Cardinal Falconio, O.F.M. 


(1902—1911). 


Benedictus XI, 
Clemens V. 
Joannes XXIT, 
Nicolaus V. 
Benedictus XII, 
Clemens VI. 
Innocentius VI. 
Urbanus V. 
Gregorius XI. 
Urbanus VI. 
Clemens VII. 
Bonifacius DX. 
Benedictus XIIT, 
Innocentius VII. 
Gregorius XII, 
Alexander V. 
Joannes XXIII. 
Martinus V. 
Eugenius IV, 
Felix V. 
Nicolaus V. 
Calixtus III, 
Pius II. 

Paulus II. 

Sixtus IV. 
Innocentius VIIE. 
Alexander VI. 


Leo X. 
Hadrianus VI. 
Clemens VII. 
Paulus ITT. 
Julius IIT. 
Marcellus II, 
Paulus IV. 
Pius IV. 

St. Pius V. 
Gregorius XIII, 
Sixtus V. 
Urbanus Vii. 
Gregorius XIV. 
Innocentius IX. 
Clonee Vill, 


Innocentius X. 
Alexander VII. 
Clemens IX. 
Clemens X. 
Innocentius XT. 
Alexander VIII. 
Innocentius XII, 
Clemens XT. 
TInnocentius XIII. 
Benedictus XIII. 
Clemens XII. 
Benedictus XIV. 
Clemens XIIT, 
Clemens XIV, 
Pius VI. 

St. Pius VII, 
Leo XII. 

Pius VIII. 
Gregorius XVI. 
Pius IX. 

Leo XIII. 

St. Pius X. 
Benedictus XY. 
Pius XI. 

Pius XII. 


SO ee 


jes in his territory except Cardinals. There 


pi aos Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano (1911 


His Eminence Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi 


(1922—1933). 


His Excellency Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cigo- 
gnani, Titular Bishop of Laodicea (1933—....). 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy . 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 1, D. C. 

At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, 
born at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest April 2, 1899, censecrated bishop by xv, 
May 13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, December 16, 1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; 
elected Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; crowned March 12, 1939. . 


The tiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His ecclesiastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of 
Rome me Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of 
the Universal Church: Patriarch of the West; Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan of 
the Roman Province; Sovereign of the State of the Vatican City. 
| Na- 


Office or Dignity tionality en 


Year of Year 
Birth | Chos 


CARDINAL BISHOPS 
Bugene Tisserant..........|Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa Rufina; 
a4 Rs Dean of the Sacred College; Secretary of the 
Sacred Con tion for the Oriental Church| French... . 1884 ret 


lee anericarto. 320. Bishop of ibang: Prefect of the, Sacred. Can cums iret | 5 

acred Congregation wt the Holy Office... |Italian....] 1877 | 1937 
a te oes | POD Oe ar of Hacam ante, 2 ene Italian....| 1879 | 1946 | 
Adeodato G. Piazza........ ey Be bee —_ ae ee Conary Testing.” che Sane so / 
ederieo' Tedeschi «ey oe oe ater na trore™*litattan....4 1673 | 1088 


CARDINAL PRIESTS 


Alessandro Verde. .........- Archpriest of the Basilica of St. Mary. Major|Italian....| 1865 1925 
Joseph Ernest van Roey.... Archbishop of Malines. ...........-4: ..|Belgian....| 1874 1927 
Pedro Segura y Saenz...... Archbishop of Seville. . < ..|Spanish... 1880 1927 

mmanuel Goncalves Cere- 
ee jeira .| Patriarch of Lisbon. . Portuguese] 1888 1929 
Achilles Lienart ‘a ee eet Spar ene ee ne French.... 8 1930 
P Fumasoni-Bion refect 0 e Sa ongregation ©! 

quite x mit aenres Ke the Pala kisses oe san et beet aoe ian ae = 

io Fossati........ soe | APODDIshop Of Turin’... accuse eslaieininte a jan, ... 

Bie delta MVE ictal aut nns 0s = Archbishop of Florence. .... 0 .......eeeeee Italian....| 1872 1933 
Ignatius Gabriel Tappounl. .| Patriarch of Antioch......-...... ....2s+- Syrian....| 1879 1935 
eT COOLIO: iiss) +-64< 6 <5 co 8 a Pee os 0 8 \ Gisele elena 6 almely wie algie ts Argentinian} 1880 1935 
Pierre Gerlier.............. Archbishop Of LYODs. sia. sais we ove) sa hlelees French.... 1880 1937 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian| Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenians........ Armenian... 1894 1946 
Edward A. Mooney..... ...|Arehbishon of Detroit..............000+--- American.. 1882 1946 
James C, McGuigan........ Archbishop of Toronto. .......-..ceeesecess Canadian. . i894 | 1946 
Samuel A. Stritch.......... Archbishop of Chicago..........ssecccnces American..| 1887 1946 
Emile Roques............. Archbishop of Rennes.,... ..|French... 1880 1946 
Carlos Carmelo de 

Vasconcellos Motta...... Archbishop of Sao Paolo Brazilian. .| 1890 


1946 
.| Archbishop of Sydney... ..| Australian, 1896 1946 


Norman Gilroy 


Francis J. Spellman... .| Archbishop of New York American. . 1889 1946 
Jose M. Caro Rodriguez. ...| Archbishop of Santiago......... Chilean....| 1866 1946 
Teodosio C. de Gouveia.....| Archbishop of Laurencao Marques .|Portuguese| 1889 1 
Giacomo de Barros Camara.. 1894 1946 
Enrique Pla y Deniel 1876 1946 
Emanuel Arteaga y 
Betancourt.............. «..-| 1879 1946 

GREE PTIURS 1 ce cece cee vee| 1887 1946 
Joseph Mindszenty......... .| 1892 1946 
Ernesto Ruffini............ ~-a| 1888 1946 
Antonio Caggiano.......... Bishop of. Rosarlo.iwh ows ola eee othe Argentinian| 1889 1946 
MONGINAA ICD. «00. ccs ccc os Archbishop/of Peking ayo. \.25 sawlesalisa ons Chinese. .. 1890 1946 
Celso Costantini........... Secretary of. the Sacred Congregation for the 

Fropamalion ‘of the: Battin 0s. © ccae eb arnce Italian.....} 1876 1953 
Augusto Alvaro da Silva....| Archbishop of San Salvador in Bahia........ Brazilian, . 1876, 1953 
Gaetano Cicognani......... Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Rites............ Italian. ... 1881 1953 
Angelo G. Ronecalli......... Patriarch. of Venloe 2:5 vice cimiedcleniy mieietee ins Italian. ... 1881 1953 
Walerto Valeri... ...1.-..%. Prefect of the Sacred Cong. for Religious. ...|Italian.... 1883 |. 1953 
BEGG CATIACHS ccls.c.ci0 ces oes Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Council........ Italian. ... 1885 1953 
Maurice Feltin............ archbishop of Paris: 0 .jas osie we antee French.... 1883 1953 
Marcello Mimmi....... .|Archbishop of Naples. alslsts. ciate Sie Italian. ... 1882 1953 
Carlos Maria de la Torr .| Archbishop of Quito. . .|Ecuadorean| 1873 1953 
Aloysius Stepinac. .| Archbishop of Zagreb... . 1898 1953 
Georges Grente... .|Archbishop-Bishop of Le 1872 1953 
Giuseppe Siri, . .| Archbishop of Genoa... 1906 1953 
John D'Alton....... .|Arehbishop of Armagh. . 1882 1953 
James Francis McIntyre. ...|Archbishop of Los Angeles 1886 1953 
Giacomo Lercaro..........|Archbishop of Bologna....... Bie 1891 1953 
Stefan Wyszynski.......... Archbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw. : ‘ ‘ 1901 1953 
Benjamin de Arriba y Castro} Archbishop of Tarrangona,............ = e 1886 1953 
Fernando Quiroga y Palacios} Archbishop of Santiago de Compostela Boe 6 1900 1953 
Paul-Emile Leger.......... Archbishop of Montreal. 30 603. s suis cule on hs 1904 1953 
Cristanto Luque........... Archbishop of Bogota vr. .cssiesaceene: Colombian.| 1889 1953 
Valerian Gracias........... Archbishop of Bombay,.............. ~.../Indian....| 1900 1953 
Joseph Wendel............ Archbishop of Munich and Freising.....).;::|German. |. 1901 1953 

CARDINAL DEACONS 
Nicola Canali,..........06. greene of the Fee ‘Sone for 
ie Government o e Vatican City......|Italian.... B 

Giovanni Mercati... -|Librarian and Archivist of the Church. untcony feallans eta 1856 1938 
Alfredo Ottaviani..... -++-|Pro-Secretary of the Supreme’ Sacred Con- 

gregation of the Holy Office............. Italian....! 1890 1953 


The College of Cardinals 
The College of Cardinals, when complete, is made up of 70 member. inari 
a Shee teeny eat poe 14 are Cardinal: Deacons, ire Gallene ie the ies 
° ina i 
Pee iethitou, the supe 7 a aye MS pa ini and elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take 


he 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States » 


See Sa aig ee Cons PSea E A 

" Baltimore. Md... . Francis P. “1934 || Newark, N. J...... Thimae h Belen seo eae 
E “Jerome Sepectias cae 1954 Justin J. MoCariy (Aux.) ae 
' Boston, Mass...... Richard J. Cushing......- 1939||New Orleans, La. ..Josepn F. : 

i Pric F. Mackenzie(Aux.). 1950 Louis A. Calliquet. (Ait 1947 


Jeremiah F. Minihan (Aux.) 1954 New York, N . Francis J. Spellman, Card. . 1932 

Chicago, Ill...,. ....Samuel uel A. Striten, Car ard - 1931 Stephen’ J. Denohite emer seu Joseph P. 
Bernara e' seph nelly 

a eee x). 18 1934|| (Aux), 1948; Fulton J. Sheen (Aux). 1951; Edward 


- Cincinnati, Ohio....Karl J. Alter..........0: 1931|| V,-pargin (Aux.). 1953: J. M. Pernicone (Aux.), 
**Glarence Issenmann (Aux.). 1984 |p eS See ‘Firion “A Aux, Bere 955. itaa 
~ Denver, Colo...... Urban J. Vehr........-.- 1931 LEEPER AHS ‘Pa... John F. pa Se 1951 
Detroit, Mich......Edward A. Mooney, Card.. 1926 °F Carroll McCormick (Aux. 11947 
Alexander M. Zaleski (Aux) 1950 Joseph M. McShea (Aux).1 
Henry Donnelly (Aux.)....1954|'Portiand, Oreg..... Edward D. Howard...... 193, 
John A. Donovan (Aux.). 11954 ||St. Louis, Mo...... Joseph E. Ritter.... ...,1934 
Dubuque, Iowa.....Leo Ty ay Rn ee a 11942 Leo C. Byrne (Aux.)...... 1954 
Loras T. Lane (Aux.)......1951 Charles H. Helmsing(Aux.) 1949 
Hartford, Conn,...Henry J. O’Brien......... 1940||St. Paul, Minn.....James J. Byrne (Aux.) 
John F; "Hackett. (Aux.)...1952||San Antonio, Tex.. oe E. Lucey. 
Kansas City, Kan,, .Edward J. Hunkeler...... 1945 hen A, Leven (Aux. 
Indianapolis. Ind... ‘Paul C. Schulte....... . 1937 |\San. Francisco, Calif. Sone J. Mitty. ..i.... ., 192 
Los Angeles, Calif..J. Francis A. Meintyre... 1941 poet Dawonce (Aux... 1947 
Timothy Manning —— ).. 1946 Merlin oe (Aux.)....1950 
Alden J. Bell eee: 1956 Sante Fe, N. go .Edwin V. byrne.. ....... 1925 
Louisville, Ky......John A Fioersh.......... 3|\Seattle, Wash...... Thomas A. Gonnolly a eisieiae 1939 
Charles G. Maioney (Aux.) 1355 Thomas E. Gill (Aux.)....1956 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... Albert G. Meyer.......+> 946||Washington, D. C..Patrick A. O’Boyle....... 1948 
Roman “A tiieloki (Aux,).- “1940 “John McNamara (Aux.). . - 1928 
Bishops DIOCESES Bishops « 
Alaska. . Francis D. Gleesor.....-- 1948 Marque tte, Mich,. .Tbomas L, Noa........-- 1946 
Albany, N. Y. . William A. Scully.....--- 1945 e-Bir'ham,Ala. Thomas Toolen ‘(Abp. )....1927 
Alexandria, La...,.-Charles P. Greco.......-- Dl ee ge Durick (Aux.) ..1955 
Altoona, Pa........ R. T. Guilfoyle.....+.-++- 1936 i 
Amarillo, Tex. .---- Deere d pimainione 71041 acnvilie’ tenn -3 HOS ee Oh i 
John L. Morkovsky (Aux.). Ae Natchez, Miss..... Richard O. Gerow.......-- 1924 i 
Austin, Texas...... Louis J. Reicher........-- Norwich, Conn... peruse J. Flanagan...... 1953 } 
Bahamas .....---- Paul Leonard Hagarty.. “1980 Ogdensburg, N. Va F. Kellenberg.......-- 1953 f 
Baker, Oreg......-- Francis P. aap alg Be Sertsb o 1950||Oklahoma City eu { 
Belleville, Ill.......A. R. Zuroweste.........- 1948]|_ Tulsa, Okla...... Eugene J. McGuinness. . . . 1937 | 
Belmont Abbey.N. Vincent G. Mrayior. ‘Abbot . 1925||Owensboro, Ky ... . Francis R. Cotton 1 } 
Bismarck. N. Dak..Lambert A. Hoch......... 1952||Paterson, N. J.....- James A, McNulty... i" 
Bolse, Idaho...-..- Edward Kelly......-+-- .1928'| Peoria, Ill........-. William E. Cousins. . : 
Bridgeport, ae pee Shehan...... 1945|| Pittsburgh, Pa...... John F. Dearden ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. homas E;-Molloy (Abp.) , 1920 Coleman:F. Carroll (Aux,).1953 
jana J. Boardman (Aux.)..1952}}Ponce, P. R......-- James Edward McManus. . 1947 
Edmund J. nee (Aux.) . .1955||Portland, Maine... . Daniel J. Feeney........- 1946 
Buffalo, N. Y......Joseph H. Burke ........- 1943||Providence, R. L.... Russell R. MeVinney...... 1948 
Leo R. ae (ui. Vis alelapnts 1952||Pueblo, Colo.......J..C. Willging.. .....+++.. 1942 
Burlington. Vt..... Edward F. Ryan......... 1945||Raleigk, N. C Vincent S. Waters........ 1945 
Robert F. "Jovee (Aux.).. . .1954 James J. Navagh........- 1952 
Camden, N. J...... B. J. Eustace. .....-- .1933]|Rapid City, 8. Dak... William T. Mecarty SW sate 1943 


.1950}|Reno. Nev........+ Robt. J. Dwyer.........- 1952 


Charleston, S. ee ,.John J. Russeil......- 
,1947||Richmond, Va...... Peter L. Ireton........... 1935 


Cheyenne, Wyo. * “Hubert M. Newell..... 


Cleveland, Ohio....Edward F. Hoban (Abp.),. 1921 Joseph H. odEes (Aux.) -. 1952 
Floyd L, Begin (Aux.).... 1947||Rochester, N. Y.... James E. Kearney......-. 11932 
Pere Krol (Aux.).... d Lawrence Casey. (aux) ...1953 
Columbus, Ohio. ...Michael J. Rea OMe aie. 1944||Rockford, Il!l....... Raymond Hillinger....... 1953 
Edw. G. Hettinger (Aux.). 1942 Sacramento, Calif... Robert J. Armstrong...... 1929 
Corpus Christi. Tex. Mariano S Garriga.....-- 1936 J. T. McGucken (Co-ad). .1941 
Adolph Marx (Aux.) . 1986 Saginaw, Mich..... Stephen S. Woznickl...... 1938 
Covington, Ky.....- William T. Mulloy.....- *"1y45||Salina. Kansas. .... Frank A. Thilk3..oesnies be 
Crookston, Minn... Francis J. Sch henk... ...-1945//St. Augustine, Fla. . Joseph Hung (Abp.) Tee 
Dallas-Ft. Worth. "Thomas K. Gorman...... 1931 bis omas J. McDonough (Aux. s1bag 
A. Dangimayr (Aux.)...-- 1942||St. Cloud, Minn....P. W. Bartholome........ 
Davenport. fowa. Ralph L. Hayes.....+---- 1933||St. Joseph, Mo..... Charles H. LeBlond.. . ioeg I 
Des Moines, Iowa. . Edward C. Daly.......-- 1948 John P. Cody | (Co-ad).< 1947 | 
Dodge City, Kan...John B. Branz.......+-++ 1951||Salt Lake C., Utah, Duane G. Hunt.......... 1937 
Duluth, patos, Sune Thomas A. Welch......-- 1926 Jo nets Lennox Federal (Aux.). . 1951 
El Paso, Tex. .,S. M. Metager.....--+++5 ee San Diego. Calif....Charles F. Buddy......... 1936 
Erie, P&....+-++++:- J. M. Gannon (AbpD.)..-.- Richard Ackerman (Aux.) . 1956 
ed McManaman Sus, j 194s San Juan, P. R.....James Davis......... +45 1943 
Evansville. Ind....- Henry J. Grimmelsman. ”1944||Savannab-Atianta, G. P, O'Hara (Abp.)...... 1929 
Fall River, Mass....James Louis Connolly..... 11945|| Ga. Francis E. re and. (Aux.).. 1949 
Fargo, N. Dak.. ‘Aloysius J. Muench (Abp.) . 1935 Scranton, Pa.......Jerome D, Hannan,...... 1954 
+ Leo F. Dworschak Aas): 1946 Henry lesawsts (Aux.)... 1943 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Le A, Pursiey ne) "*1950||Sioux City, Iowa. . . Joseph M. Mueller....... 47 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. William O, Brady........1939 


Gallup, N. Mex....Bernard Bspelage. 


eer Tex:.... - Wendelin J. Nold Spokane, Wash.....Bernard re Topel .1955 


Springfield, Ill...... 

Springfield eats 

7 Steubenville, O 

Green Bay. Wis. rane V. Bona 19; Superior, Wis 
"John B. Greitinger (Aux. - ae Syracuse, N. 


ae Pa... ee NN Dieppe ener e 
: ++Apollinaria Batimgartner.. ean Toledo, Ohio..... 


Garrisbure, Pa.....George L. Leech.......--.- 35|| Trenton, 

“Lawrence i Schott (Aux.). one Tucson, Ariz. 
Helena, Mont...... Joseph ilmore....--- 
Honolulu. Hawaii...James J, Sweeney 1519411] Wheeling, W. Va 

John J. Scanlan (Aux. ye. te She 
Joliet, Ml. 5.66. Martin D. McNamara. _1949]| Wichita, Kans,..... Mark K. Carroll. 11947 
Juneau, Alaska..... Robert D. O’ Flanagan. 1951|| Wilmington, Del .. Edmond J. Fitzmaurice. 11925 
Kapsas City. Mo...Joseph M. Marling (Aux,) « 19i7 Winona, Minn......Edward J. Fitzgerald. ...- 1946 
La Crosse, Wis.. ' John P. rOnny, Bg iets, 0h 1945 Worcester Mass. . John J. Wright.........-. 1947 
Lafayette, Ind..... John G. Bennet "1045||Vakima. Wash..... Joseph P. Dougherty..... 1951 

John J. Garperey. (Co- -ad. BY Fee Youngstown, Onio, Emmet M, Walsh.......- 1927 
Lafayette, La...... M.Schexnayder........++ 951|| Military Vicar..... Francis J. Spellman....... 1932 
Lansing, Micn.. kage B. Albers.....-+-+> 1931 Sb aes R. Arnold (Aux.)..1945 
Lincoln, Nebr.. pone B. Kucera. . 1930 James H. Griffiths (Aux.).. 1950 
Little Rock, ATK. L. Fletcher.......- é Ruthenian diocese (1) Nicholas Elko Pitts... 11955 
Madison, Wines. : Winiam P. O’'Connor....- 1942||Ruthenian diocese (1) C. Bohachevsky (Abp.) . .1922 
Manchester, N. H..,Mathew F. Brady ....- . 1938 A. Senyshyn (Aux.)+..+>-- 1945 


La al ary ot ta. i a . oe .* > ~ _—— —_ is Fh 
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7 Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States, 1956 * 
Source: Official Catholic Directory copyright 1956, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 

All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses named. 


aeceat bas Archdioceses 
ioceses s 
“iSioceses, |Cler-|Par-| Chil- | Catholic Dioceses, gnit- | Cethotic 
Vicariates- | gy |ishes| dren P- ane Attend. 
Apostolic - Attend. eee 
36,215 184,934 
Baltimore... .. 669 157} 76,347 366,652 eee wes 301437 1441049 
Boston....... 2,132] 380) 308,557} 1,490,229|\toleng 8 acne javeee 
Chicago...... 2,455| 418] 352,178} 1,899,357 ensue siete antes pay A 7750 
j Cincinnati... 817] 232) 93,730 395,000 Taio: ae 11273 1.870 
Denver....... 270| 106) 37,558 155,730||Kan. City, Mo : pies Pr yee 
Detroit... »... 1,090| 277} 229,762] 1,125,000/|La Crosse.,- - - Ties $3°394 
Dubuaue..... 455| 202) 43,163 166,619|| Fatavette, La... 58,588 358,008 
Hartford...... 604] 173} 125,548 641,454 Lansing Sit Soe a ret 
Indianapolis. . 470| 128] 37,377 160,367] |Fittie Rock. 9/8 41.752 
Kan.City,Kan.| 346 109} 23,035 101,225|| Madison. . 72.260 tee 
Los Angeles... 850| 269] 199.217] 1,075,000 ba het te: i 21687 99.557 
Louisville,.... 346 97) 41,198 151,435) | ns opile- 3 oaks 
Milwaukee... 913) 240) 125,816 534,690 Spite aes ce 23,118 961 
Newark....... 987| 234) 191,321] 1,179,469/|"Preeng 38,369] 300,788 
New Orleans. 543 173) 130,514 549,371||Nashville...... 17-280 resi! 
prem york BS in ad ead |For A 23'716| 133.127 
Omaha....... 333, 136 35,075 138,923 Qgdensburg * 37,056 141,728 
1,1 1,325,740||Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia. .| 1,865 430 see oa eet pane ae 20,476 89,029 
Portland, Ore. 346 95 ,750 4 twensberocee 0863 z 
st, Louis. .... 1,048 297) 111,957 475,000 Paterson ae ee Sones ey 
St. Paul...... 590} 297} 107,159 434,056 eS se: 133'945 757.776 
San Antonio..| 361} 115) 70,962 339,680)| portland, Me... 184) 241,982 
San Francisco. 988 233] 126,111 870,000 ant a cate oa iaee ocr 
Santa Fe......| 245} 86] - 31,767 245,000 hy ey oe 7 eee : 
Seattle....... 349 103 42,820 200,863||Rapid City. ... 5,645 32,808 
Washington...| 838} 96] 63,935) 236,276|/ RTS nnd. 33/977| 126,098 
AIDEN... 2. 599 198] 78,235 325,675|| Rochester. 76,585 thee: 
Alexandria... .. 152 77 14,780 1,760}| Rockford . 5,684 115, 
Altoona Es 246 112 30,217 147,443)|Sacramento ,056 iaas 
Amarillo 91 56 12,887 57,442||Saginaw....... 28,832 136,53 
Austin 118 67 13,411 100,272||St. Augustine. . 42,908 173,207 
Baker... 48 26 4,89 17,050)/St. Cloud... .. 29,378 102,380 
Belleville. ..... 198 138 21,698 101,844 St. Joseph... ... ieee 36432 
Belmont Abby 27 3 LL% 960)|Salina....... d 0,873 aoe 
Smark....... 148 86 16,251 61,721||Salt Lake City. 8,16: 31,4 
Hoises.6uc 6. age Be ge Sa eee Pee 42,82: 297,100 
i er 3, , Savannah- 
Se tae 1,506] 327) 347,722) 1,497,598/| Atlanta...... 13,983 44,070 
Buffalo........ 1,056 261} 144,50 25,201/|Scranton...... 74,251 344,403 
Burlington,.... 214 92 27,33 15,932||Sioux City..... 22,347 93,883 
Camden,....... 195 7 38,729 200,337||Sioux Falls. . 19,319 83,434 
Charleston,.... 121 53 8,720 26,313||Spokane...... 14,332 54,424 
Cheyenne..,... 58 33 6,027 48,304)|Springfield, Ill. . 31,265 134,067 
Cleveland..... 810 219) 140,182 659,275||Springfield, 
Columbus..... 284 98 30,248 134,393 Ma&8s.s wv sas 68,423 347,295 
Corpus Christi, . 186 83 44,913 500,000}|Steubenville,. .. 10,287 46,263 
! Covington..... 194 8 20,534 2,000||Superior....... 16,404 77,590 
I oleae sy Ra 86 54 9,524 33,421 paracune ‘staateneae 68.782 Sear 
# Ft. Worth...| 198 4| 26,681 97,950||Trenton....... 78,786 428,019 
Davenport..... 223 125 20,471 81,141]/Tuecson,......, 26,610 190,783 
Des Moines 141 69 12,921 56,518||Wheeling...... 15,941 96,320 
Dodge City 73 48 6,298 23,818]|Wichita....... 16,595 68,025 
Duluth..... 130 80 20,283 93,569)| Wilmington 5,271 37,643 
El Paso 126 60 23,280 159,139|| Winona 24,592 86,309 
13) CO eee ae 338 130 43,601 186,749|| Worcester. 5 64,689 291,939 
Evansville 114 67 16,281 65,497||Yakima....... 7,703] | +58! 
Fall River 326 103 43,900 240,545/| Youngstown... 41,428 250,000 
ATR OM Oe os. 5 172 120 25,386 84,517||Byzantine Rite. 14,056 326,949 
Fort Wayne... 503 156 64,785 248,293)| Pittsburgh 
Gallup. . as 78 20 10,443 46,910 (Greek Rite) . 11,414 135,261 
Galveston..... 292 110 43,466 344,367||V.A. of Alaska. 818 10,500 
Grand Island... 83 54 39 4 SS |---| - 
Grand Rapids..| 245) 128] 32/417 135,981||Total, 1956... .'48,349 16,193'6,805,129| 33,574,017 
Great Falls. ... 115 63 13,129 55,365 
Green Bay..... 424 176 52,426 241,261 Total, 1955. .'46,970:16,035.6,367,414| 32,575,702 


*Cities and dioceses of the same name do not have the same areas and in some cases the popula- 
tion of the diocese is greater than that of the city of the same name because of its greater area. 

The first 26 dioceses listed above are archdioceses; dioceses 106 including one Vicariate-Apostolic. 

Cardinals 4 (Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and New York): Archibishops number 37, Bishops 173; 
Abbots 40, 48,349 priests and 16,193 parishes. There are 407 seminaries with 34,055 students, 254 
colleges and 241,709 students; 1,546 high schools, diocesan and parochial with 413,780 students; 
837 private high schools with 258,519 students; 9,051 elementary schools with 3,451,785 students; 
517 elementary private schools with 92,813 students; teachers in dioceses 135,406; 317 orphanages and 
infant asylums with 56,434 dependent children; 795 general hospitals, 136 special hospitals, 9,893,164 
patients treated annually; 302 homes for the aged. Converts in the last year numbered 139,333. 

Archdiocese of New York, including the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, and 7 
counties of eastern New York. Students, colleges and universities, 16,646, parochial and private 
high schools, 40,119; parochial and private elementary schools, 153,522. Public school pupils attending 
classes in religious instruction, 78,260. 

Diocese of Brooklyn, including the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, and Nassau and Suffolk 
counties; Students, colleges and universities, 8,642; parochial and private high schools, 29,581; paro- 


chial and private elementary schools, 199,648. Public school pupils attending classes in religious 
instruction, 108,267. 
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eee ee ere nL ee 
t The National Catholic Welfare Conference \ 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 


organized (1919) as a common agency acting under 


the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.” The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive—Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Publications, 
Business and Auditing, United Nations and Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federat- 
ing agency for all existing, approved Catholic 
youth groups; contacts and evaluates national 
governmental and non-governmental youth organi- 
zations and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Education Liaison and Exchange of Per- 
sons. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial, pictorial, biographical, and editorial 
cartoon services; special texts, supplements and 
syndications; and weekly Radio-Television news- 
script. 

Social Action— Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, Health and Hospitals, 
and Race Relations. d 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent secretariats in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 14,500 affiliated societies— 
national, state, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. 

The N.C.C.M. sponsors the weekly nation-wide 
radio Catholic Hour over the NBC network, The 
Christian in Action over the ABC Network and 
the Catholic Hour over NBC-TV. It publishes 
“Catholic Men,’’ a monthly news magazine as 
well as pamphlets and booklets on the work 
of NCCM. 

The N.C.C.W, makes suggestions for programs 
and speakers through its “Monthly Message to 
Affiliated Organizations.” 

The National Council of Catholic Nurses is 
closely associated with NCCW and NCWC Bureau 
of Health and Hospitals. The program of the 
NCCN is the personal sanctification of the lives 
of its members and the inculcation of Christian 


principles in the field of health and nursing. 

Immigration—Handles problems in immigration, 
emigration, deportation, naturalization and citi- 
zenship, especially where the Church and its 
institutions are involved, 

Catholic Relief Services, N.C.W-C,—Administers 
a program of relief and assistance to refugees, 
prisoners of war, displaced persons, victims of war, 
and merchant seamen in the U. S., and in more 
than 60 foreign countries. Distributes funds from 
annual Bishops’ collection; cooperates with major 
foreign relief organizations. Headquarters, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Mission Secretariat—Provides assistance to all 
U. S. religious societies sending missionaries to 
foreign lands and to help various mission aid 
groups; provides contacts among missionary com- 
munities with each other and with governmental 
and non-governmental agencies which touch on 
mission work; provides. an inquiry center for the 
various community headquarters and missioners 
in the field; assists Catholic agencies in the U.S. 
to contact Catholic missionaries, 

Administrative Board, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference—Ex Officio Members: Edward Car- 
dinal Mooney, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, and James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre. Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. Chairman; Most Rev. Patrick 
A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, Vice-Chair- 
man; Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of 
St. Louis, Secretary; Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, Treasurer, Most Rev. 
Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Manchester, Chair- 
man Education Department; Most Rev. Emmet 
M. Walsh, Bishop of Youngstown, Chairman 
Legal Department; Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, Chairman Lay Organiza- 
tions; Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop of 
Dallas. Chairman Press Department: Most Rev. 
Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubuque. Chairman Youth 
Department; Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishop 
of Columbus, Chairman Immigration Department; 
Most Rev. Patrick H. "Boyle, Archbishop of Wash- 
ington, Chairman of Social Action Department. 

Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5,D. C.—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general secretary, and 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, assistant general 
secretary. 

In addition to the above named departments, 
the general body of the bishops maintains the 
following Special Committees: American Board of 
Catholic Missions. Propagation of the Faith. Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. Polish Relief, Spanish 
Speaking, Welfare Emergency and Relief Com- 
mittee, Committee for Montezume Seminary, Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures, National Organization 
for Decent Literature, North American College at 
Rome, Pope’s Peace Plan and American College 
at Louvain. 


- Beatifications At St. Peter's Basilica, Rome, 1956 


Pope Innocent XI, who ascended the papal throne 
in 1676, was beatified by the Roman_ Catholic 
Church in Rome, Oct. 7, 1956. Pope Pius XII: 
eulogized the pope in a radio address before going 
to St. Peter’s Basilica to kneel in prayer before 
the crystal casket containing the remains of the 
prelate. Beatificetion may be a step toward the 
proclamation of sainthood. The pope’s remains will 


Assembly of Captive 


The Assembly of Captive European Nations was 

organized Sept. 20, 1954, GAT hi he era 
k, N. Y., representatives ol 

Center, New Yor iy sed 

comprise nearly 100,000,000 people. These nations 


were ‘‘robbed of all human rights and fundamental 


s dominated their institutions. The rep~ 
Se ntetives of these nations who live outside the 
jron curtain have pledged themselves to work 
toward restitution of the freedoms and their preser- 
vation when these nations are again free. Resolu- 
tions to this effect were adopted before the ACEN 
was formed, by political leaders at Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1951, London, Jan., 
1952, and Williamsburg, Va., June, 1952. The ACEN 
is organized along the general lines of the UN. 

Member organizations of the ACEN are: 


rest in an altar in St. Peter’s, opposite the altar 


of Pius X, recently proclaimed a saint. 


In April beatification was extended to 4 French 
Jesuit missionaries and 52 Chinese priests and lay- 
men who lost their lives in the Boxer rebellion in 
China in 1900. Women and children were among 
those killed without mercy by the infuriated rebels 
in a Chinese village, where the church was burned. 


European Nations 


1. National Organizations—National Committee for 
a Free Albania, 119 W. 57th St., New York; Bul- 
garian National Committee, 2 Columbus _ Circle, 
New York; Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 471 
Park Ave., New York; Committee for a Free 
Estonia, 4 W. 57th St., New York; Hungarian Na- 
tional Council, 125 E. 72nd St., New York; Com- 
mittee for a Free Latvia, 4 W. 57th St., New York; 
Committee for a Free Lithuania, 4 W. 57th St., 
New York; Polish National Democratic Committee, 
1402 Delafield Pl., N. W. Washington, D. C.; Polish 
Political Council, Stefan Korbonski, 2801 Quebec 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Rumanian National 
Committee, 2810 Cathedral Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

2. International Political Organizations—Chris- 
tian Democratic Union of Central Europe, 471 Park 
Ave., New York; International Peasant Union, 201 
W. 79th St., New York; Liberal Democratic Union, 
4 W. 57th St., New York. 
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The National Jewish Welfare Board 


National Office: 145 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


__ The National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB) is 
the agency authorized by the U.S. Government 
and ‘the Dept. of Defense to provide for the re- 
ligious, welfare and morale needs of Jewish per- 
sonnel in the Armed Forces and in Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals. It was created in 1917. 
Through a merger with the National Council of 
Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred Associations, 
founded in 1913, JWB in 1921 also became the 
national association of Jewish Community Centers 


—and YM-YWHAs. 


A founcer of and the American member of 
the World Federation of YM-YWHAs, JWB has 
played a major role in establishing the Jerusalem 
YM-YWHA and in introducing the Jewish Com- 
munity Center movement in 14 countries of the 
free world. Since the early 1940s JWB also has 
been the sponsor of the Jewish Book Council of 
America and the National Jewish Music Council, 
which annually directs the Jewish Book Month 
and Jewish Music Festival. JWB also sponsors 
the National Jewish Youth Conference, which rep- 
resents local and regional Jewish youth and 
young adults councils. Through its Jewish Center 
Lecture Bureau, JWB books hundreds of speakers 
to further adult Jewish education. 

In serving Jews in the Armed Forces and 
veterans hospitals, JWB operates through 3 divi- 
‘sions. Its Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy, rep- 
resenting the Orthodox, Conservative and Reform 
rabbinates, is the instrument through which JWB 
recruits, ecclesiastically endorses and serves all 
military Jewish chaplains. At the. beginning of 


een ——.1956 there were 355 full and part-time Jewish 


Sv. 


chaplains serving at more than 800 installations 
and hospitals here and in 60 overseas areas. 

The Armed Services Division, manned by a pro- 
fessional field staff of 30 and 10,000 volunteers 
organized in 241 local armed services committees, 
organizes recreational programs, cultural activi- 
ties, home hospitality and holiday and Sabbath 


observances. This division 


en’s Organizations’ Division, an alliance 9 
national Jewish women’s organizations 

gift packages to chaplains overseas and to hos- 
pitalized veterans here. More than 1,000,000 gifts 
were distributed in 1955 on a non-sectarian basis. 
As the only Jewish agency in the USO, JWB is 
responsible for 25 USO operations here and over- 
seas. It also conducts servicemen’s centers in 
Germany, the Canal Zone, Japan, France, and 
Alaska. 

As the national association of Jewish Com- 
munity Centers, JWB provides a professional field 
service, program materials and technical con- 
sultative services, trains, recruits and places pro- 
fessional personnel, and maintains a building 
bureau, camping. department and purchasing and 
equipment service for its 352 affiliated Centers. 
These Centers in over 225 communities, serve 
not only their own 565,000 members ranging in 
age from 3 to 83, but hundreds of thousands of 
others through community-wide cultural, recre- 
ational, camping, youth and athletic programs. 
In 1955 the combined attendance at all Center- 
sponsored activities was in excess of 14,000,000. 
Total annual expenditures by local Centers for 
operating, program and trative purposes 
came to $16,000,000 in 1955. Investments in build- 
ings totalled $70,000,000, with nearly $7,000,000 in 
new construction under way at the beginning of 
1956. Nearly 1,500 trained professional workers 
are now employed by Centers. 

Annually JWB gives 3 Frank L. Weil Awards 
for outstanding contributions in 3 fields: service 
to the Jewish Community Center field, welfare 
and religious work for the Armed Forces, and ad- 
vancement of American Jewish culture. The 1956 
awards were won in this order by Jack Nadel, 
New York; Joseph F. Barr, Washington, and 
Ernest Bloch, composer, 


The American National Red Cross 
National Headquarters: 17th and D Sts., N.W., Washington 13, D. C. 
Honorary President—the President of the United States. 


Chairman—E. Roland Harriman. President—Gen. 


The American National Red Cross is one of 74 
similar societies throughout the world. Founded 
in’ 1881, with Clara Barton as its first president, 
it operates under a congressional charter. All 
Red Cross services are concerned with the health, 
safety, and well-being of the American people. 

In disaster. During 1955, the most costly disaster 
year in the history of Red Cross, the organiza- 
tion spent nearly $30,000,000 in 270 operations. 
Emergency relief was given to 336,000 persons, 
and more than 35,000 families were aided in re- 
building, repairing, and refurnishing homes; pro- 
viding equipment and maintenance; meeting medi- 
cal and hospital bills; and helping small busi- 
nesses to recover, 

Serving the Armed Forces, veterans, and their 
families. Currently about 40% of the Red Cross 
budget goes to provide services for these groups 
throughout the world. During 1955, Red Cross 
field directors at military installations and hos- 
pitals helped 106,000 servicemen each month; 
chapters served 119,500 servicemen and their 
families each month. Red Cross, at the request of 
the military, also provided supplemental recre- 
ation centers and clubmobiles to members of the 
Armed Forces in isolated overseas areas. Chapter 
volunteers at VA offices help veterans and survivors 
prepare applications for government benefits, and 
offer other services. Volunteers serve patients at 
176 VA hospitals. 

Blood services. Red Cross provides, without 
charge, blood and blood derivatives to people 
in communities served by the program. Nearly 
hali the nation’s hospitals receive Red Cross- 
collected blood. 


Alfred M. Gruenther 


Other community services. Home nursing courses 
instruct homemakers in simple nursing skills 
and mother and baby care. Nurses enroll through 
Red Cross for service in disaster, in the blood 
program, and other health services. They also 
train voluntary nurse’s aides and teach Red 
Cross courses, Safety Services emphasize educa- 
tion to cut down accidental injuries and deaths. 
First aid, swimming, lifesaving, and small craft 
courses help prevent accidents. Junior Red Cross 
members through the schools serve their com- 
munity and promote friendship with young peo- 
ple of other lands by exchange of gift boxes, cor- 
respondence, school art, and music, 

More than 1,500,000 volunteers carry on Red 
Cross activities each year, These are the chap- 
ter officers, board members, instructors, and 
volunteer workers. Membership in 1955 was 23,- 
000,000 adult members, and 21,000,000 junior 
members. 

The American Red Cross cooperates with other 
national Red Cross societies throughout the 
world by providing help in major disasters and 
furnishing technical and advisory assistance. 

Organization, The governing body is a 50-mem- 
ber Board of Governors, 8 of whom are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States; 
30 are elected by chapters, and the remaining 
12 by fellow board members. National headquar- 
ters are in Washington, D. C., with four area 
offices in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., and San Francisco, Calif. There are more 
than 3,700 chapters in the U.S. and insular 
territories. Red Cross accounts are audited by 
the Department of the Army. . 


Bible Society Book Distribution 


According to the report of the American Bible 
Society, 450 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., made 
public in 1956, the organization distributed in 1955 
a total of 14,918,353 books in 176 languages and 
28 additional characters in the following cate- 
gories: Bibles, 908,000; Testaments, 1,612,739; 
Gospels and Portions, 12,397,614. The society dis- 
tributes books in over 40 countries and prints them 
in the United States, Mexico, Latin America, the 
Near East and the Far East. In the United States 


\ 


alone Bibles were distributed in 88 languages. 
Of the society’s total distribution, 8,838,380 
volumes were distributed in the United States. 
a oo mest Paes Japan led with 1,134,923 
volumes, Brazil second with 916,254 volum: 
Argentina third with 525,608. a 
The society’s work for the blind exceeded that 
of Boy uctenst year with a distribution of 54,625 
embossed volumes in braille and other 
and talking™book records. ot 


The Youn 


The National Council of Young Men’s Christian 


Associations. Clifford C. Gregg, president, Jay A. 


Urice, general secretary; corporate body: National 
Board of YMCAs, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association orig- 
inated in London -in 1844. In 1956 there were 
YMCAs in 76 countries and territories related to 
the World Alliance of YMCAs, 37 Quai Wilson, 
Geneva, Switzerland. = 

The first Associations in North America were 
formed in Montreal and Boston in 1851. Today 
there are 1,818 YMCAs in the United States and 


- 96 in Canada. On Dec. 31, 1955, there were 2,326,- 


000 members in the Associations of the two coun- 
tries. Nearly two-thirds of these members were 
under 25 years of age. 

North American Associations now have 177,000 
regularly enrolled groups. Their educational pro- 
gtams include 25 curricular schools and nearly 
7,000 unit courses for adult education. The move- 
ment is extended into the high schools of the 
United States and Canada through 15,750 Hi-Y 
clubs for boys and Tri-Hi-Y clubs for girls. 

The current emphases of the organization in- 
clude expanding its activities for families, stimu- 


The Young Women’s 


The ‘Young Women’s Christian Assn. Was 
founded in London in 1855 by a group of Christian 
women who met as a prayer circle and determined 
to improve the conditions of working girls by pro- 
viding decent housing and good food for those 
living away from home. In 1858 the first American 
YWCA was started in New York City as the Ladies 
Christian Association to provide for “‘the temporal, 
moral and religious welfare of young women who 
are dependent on their own exertions for support.’’ 
Today the YWCA functions in 65 countries and 
has world headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The YWCA of the United States is at work in 
community associations! registered clubs and de- 
centralized program in more than 1,800 communi- 
ties and has student work in 625 colleges and uni- 
versities. Through its Foreign Division and affilia- 
tion with the World YWCA, the National Board, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, sends Amer- 
ican advisory secretaries, grants for program and 
leadership training to 22 countries abroad, and 
emergency aid in answer to requests for YWCA 
work in other areas overseas. In the United States 
it has three main groups: Y Teens, girls and boys 
(boys are associates, not full members) aged 12 to 
18; Young Adults, employed girls, 18 to 30 and 
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Men’s Christian Association 


lating the interest of young men and young 
women in good government, and renewing atten= 
tion to testing and activities to encourage physical 
fitness. In addition, the Associations of the United 
States have continued to extend their programs 
to youth of all ages, young adults and older peo- 
ple. These programs include self-governing clubs 
among school and non-school groups, reaching 
high school and college students, employees in 
industrial and transportation centers, and meeting 
the needs of young people for training and leader- 
ship, vocational guidance, sports, recreation, and 
conservation of health. The objectives of YMCA 
clubs include the growth of sound citizenship and 
character building through the development of 
leadership, democratic procedure, interracial and 
intercultural understanding, and the study of 
social and political questions in the light of 
Christian faith and principles. 

Land, buildings and equipment held by YMCAs 
in the United States amounted to $363,340,000 in 
1955. The comparable total for Canada was $22,- 
161,000. Annual expenditures for current opera- 
tions by Associations in the United States for all 
purposes amounted™to $125,667,000. The Canadian 
YMCAs expended $7,012,000. 


ees arr 
Christian Association 

YW Wives, young married women and mothers of 
pre-school age children, who engage in educational 
and recreational activities and projects them- 
selves. Membership is open to any female over 12 
years of age who subscribes to the Christian 
purpose of the organization. 

The emblem of the YWCA is an inverted triangle, 
signifies mind, body and spirit. The organization 
tries to develop the potentialities of the individual 
through promoting physical and mental health 
and training for useful citizenship. It urges coop- 
eration among all, regardless of race or creed. 

The YWCA’s policies are determined by the 
National Board, elected at national conventions, 
which are held every three years and attended by 
delegates from all local Associations. The YWCA 
is the parent organization of the National Trav- 
elers Aid Association, Women’s Exchanges, Day 
Nurseries, the International Migration Service, 
the American Federation of International Insti- 
tutes and the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, It observes ‘three 
special weeks: National YWCA Week, the last week 
in April each year; Y-Teen Roll Call Week, the 
second week in October, and World Fellowship 
Week, the second week in November. 


The Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army in the United States is part 
of an international organization with places of 
worship and social rehabilitation centers in 85 
countries. It was established here in 1880 and has 
1,879 centers of operation (1954), and more than 
5,000 officers, National headquarters are at 120- 
130 W. 14th St., New York, Nis 

The major part of the Army’s activity is 
evangelical work. Founded originally for the re- 
ligious enlightenment of the masses, its primary 
aim is to proclaim the message of the Scriptures. 
As a religious organization it has a distinct ec- 
clesiastical identity, with its cardinal principles of 
doctrinal belief; its officers are empowered to per- 
form all the functions of the clergy, and a number 
of officers are clf#plains in the Armed Forces. 

The Salvation At..y’s social service work comprises 
family welfare services, missing- persons and in- 


quiry bureaus, shelters for transients, homes and 
hospitals for unmarried mothers, settlements, chil- 
dren’s homes and nurseries. ‘‘Harbor Light’’ cen- 
ters to aid the recovery of alcoholics, men’s re- 
habilitation centers, employment and vocational 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, disas- 
ter emergency service, rural service welfare com~ 
mittees, overseas relief bureaus and shipping and 
collection centers, USO and Red Shield Clubs for 
servicemen and women, and summer camps for 
mothers and children. 

By. vote of the high council of the Salvation 
Army in London, Eng., Wilfred Kitching, British 
Commissioner, was elected General to succeed Gen. 
Albert Orsborn in June, 1954. Gen. Kitching is 
62 has had 42 years’ service as an S. A. officer, 
and his wife has served 41 years. The British 
Commissioner is Joshua James, former S. A. com- 
mander in East Australia. 


The Volunteers of America 


The Volunteers of America, a religious and 
philanthropic organization incorporated Nov. 6, 
1896, under the laws of the State of New York, is 
democratic in constitution and semi-military in 
administration. It has a commissioned officer list 
of over 1,500 and a membership of more than 
24,000, and operates 463 missions and_ service 
programs in the major cities of the United States. 
It was founded by Generals Ballington Booth and 
Maud Ballington Booth. 

The religious work includes meetings for adults 
for worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism and marriage. Missions of the or- 
ganization are established where they can most 
effectively reach the unchurched. Sunday Schools 
for less privileged children are conducted in addi- 
tion to a young people’s society known as the 
Christian Companionship League. 

The philanthropic work includes various institu- 
tions and social work programs, maintained in ac- 


cordance with accepted standards and techniques of 
social service. There are departments of family 
welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices for 
working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
sient men and for mothers and children, clubs 
and homes for the aged, sheltered workshops 
and rehabilitation departments. 

One of the principal departments, the Volunteer 
Prison League, deals with work among prisoners 
and their families, and persons discharged or 
paroled from federal and state penal institutions. 
The organization has been exceptionally success- 
ful in this latter branch of work. The League 
has been organized within the various prisons 
with an aggregate membership of more than 
300,000 men and women. Membership involves 
the voluntary promise on the part of the prisoner 
to maintain discipline and otherwise live up- 
rightly while under confinement. Aid has been 
extended and positions found for thousands of 
those released from penal institutions. 
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In A. D. 325 the Council of the Christian 
Churches at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up the 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 


22 April 


on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 21st 
of March. The principal reason was that the 
pilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
to the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may vary between March 22 and April 
25, over a period of 35 days. 


Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the Ra pose of bringing Easter within the ‘orderly 
scope of a solar Measurement of time,’’ determining 
provisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.’"’ This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not been obtained. 


If Paschal Full Moon falls on a Sunday, then 
Easter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
Moon is the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the astronomical full moon, 


Church 


The Roman Catholic days of obligation (not 
fast days) are Jan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); 
Ascension Day (forty days after Easter Sunday); 
Aug. 15 (Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary); 
Noy. 1 (All Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Con- 
ception); Dec.-25 (Christmas), and all Sundays. 


The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast aione is prescribed for all the 
remaining days of Lent except Sundays. 

In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
year except Christmas Day and. the Epiphany. 


Easter Sunday 


Washington, D. C. 
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Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 
days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
Sundays. Originally it was a period of but 40 hours. 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
together with the remainder of that week. 

The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
One ~comimemnanates the institution of the 

ucharist. 


The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. 


Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. 


Fasts 


The three Rogation Days are days of 
Supplication. In the Greek Chureh the fous OnE 
Whitsuntide. the fortnight hefire He nasucceeding 
, the fortnig! efore i 
and forty days before Christmas. © “SSumption, 


after the festival of the Holy Cross, 


Ember Days in 1957 are March 13, 15, 16: 
June 12, 14, 15; September 18, 20, 21; December 
Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding /A 
and in 1957 fall on’ Muay 27, 28, 59. sites ai ite 
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14, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
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JANUARY . Palm Sund: 
1, Circumcision (Tue.) 19. Good Friday, 
6. Epiphany (Sun.) Easter Sun 


13, I. Sun. aft. Epiphany | 25. St. Mark 
aft. Epiphany | 28. I. Sun. aft. Easter 


38° Go Eearaonat 
25. Conversion of St. Paul 
27, Hil.Sun.aft.Epiphany| 1. weanMiey 
FEBRUARY 1. St. Philip & St. Jas. 
1, Friday 5. IL. Sun, aft. Easter 
2, Purification 12, III. Sun. aft. Easter 
3. IV.Sun.aft. Epiphany . IV. Sun. aft. Easter 
10. V. Sun. aft. Epiphany | 26. Rogation Sunday 
17. Septuagesima 30. Ascension Day 
24, Sexagesima JUNE 
24, St. Matthias 1, Saturday 
MARCH 2. Sun. aft. Ascension 
1. Friday 9, Whitsunday 
3. Quinquagesima 11. St. Barnabas 
6. Ash Wednesday 16. Trinity Sunda; 
10, I. Sun. in Lent 20. Corpus Christ: 
17. Il. Sun. in Lent 23, I. Sun. aft. Trinity 
24. III. Sun. in Lent 24. St. John Baptist 
25. Annunciation 29. St. Peter 
31. IV. Sun. in Lent 30. II. Sun. aft. Trinity 
APRIL JULY 
Monday 1. Monday 


7. 111. Sun 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 
(except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on un 
Thursday (for the celebration); from the First 
Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost 
{except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); 


6. 
. aft. Trinity | 13. 
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Churek Memoranda for 1957 


14. IV. Sun. aft. Trinity | 18. St. Luke 

21. V. Sun. aft. Trinity 20. XVIII. Sun, aft. 

25. St. James Trinity 

28. VI. Sun. aft, Trinity | 27. XIX.Sun. aft. Trinity 
28. St. Simon & St. Jude 


wae AUGUST 

7 ursday OV. 

4, VII. Sun. aft. Trinity | 1. Friday meee 
6. Transfiguration 1, All Saints 


11. VIII. Sun. aft. Trinity | 3. XX. Sun. aft. Trinit 
18. IX. Sun. aft. Trinity | 10. XXI.Sun. aft. Trinity 
24. St. Bartholomew 17. XXII, Sun, aft. 

25. X, Sun. aft. Trinity Trinity 
24, XXIII. Sun. aft. 


SEPTEMBER Trinit: 
1. Xi Sun att. Trinity | 28, Thanksglying Day 
8. XII. Sun. aft. Trinity | 30. St. Andrew 

15. XIII. Sur. aft. Trinity 

21. St. Matthew DECEMBER 

52° XIV. Sun. aft. Trinity | 1. I. Sun. in Advent 

29. XV.Sun. aft. Trinity | 8. IJ. Sun. in Advent 

29. St. Michael and All 15. ILI. Sun. in Advent 

Angels 22. IV. Sun. in Advent 
25. Christmas (Wed.) 
OCTOBER 26. St. Stephen 
1. Tuesday 27. St. John Evangelist 
XVI. Sun. aft. Trinity | 28. Holy Innocents 
XVIL.Sun.aft.Trinity | 29. Sun. aft. Christmas 


1952-1958, with Altar Colors 


Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
First Vespers of Trinity Sunday. (which includes 
Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), 
and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); 


on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, 
“eet glee eerie om ees Baptist, st. Pres Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (¢ Sun- 
chael, St. e, Saints, no artyrs, day). 
and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 
of Church). Green—All other days. 
Days, Etc. 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Golden Number..........--- 15 16 17 18 19 1 2 
eaay eee eee or D Cc 7 ae 3 iS 
Sun 's after phany-. : 
Bepbiacesina: , - ne ce .| Feb. 10) Feb 1|Feb. 14] Feb. 6 | Jan. 29 | Feb. 17 | Feb. 2 
Ash Wednesday... . Feb. 27) Feb. 18)/Mar 3| Feb. 23 eb. 15 | Mar. 6 | Feb. 19 
First Sunday in Len Mar. Feb. 22)Mar 7| Feb. 27 | Feb. 19 | Mar. 10 | Feb. 23 
Passion Day... Mar. 30] Mar. 22|Apr. 4| Mar. 27 | Mar. 18 | Apr. Mar. 23 
Palm Sunday Apr. Mar. 29|Apr. 11| Apr. 3} Mar. 25 | Apr. 14] Mar. 30 
Good Friday Apr. 11} Apr.  3jApr. 16| Apr. 8 | Mar. 30 | Apr. 19 | Apr. 4 
Paster Day.....-.--+++-esee Apr.{ 13) Apr. _5j)Apr. is} Apr. 10 | Apr. 1 | Apr. 21 | Apr. 6 
Rogation Sunday......-+---- ay 183 ay 10|May 23) May 15 | May 6 | May 26 | May it 
Ascension Day....---+-++-++ May 22| May 14|May 27 May 19 | May 10 | May 30 | May 15 
Whitsunday.....-.---++--+-+ June 1| May 24\June May 29 | May 20 | June 9 | May 25 
Trinity Sunday .......+-++-- June May 3i\June_ 13) June 5 | May 27 | June 16 | June 
Sundays after Trinity. ....--- 24 | ae 3 24 26 23 25 
First Sunday in Advent...... Nov. 30 Nov. 29|Nov. 28: Nov. 27 | Dec. 2 | Dec. 11 Nov. 30 
Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts* 
1955-1956 | 1956-1957 1957-1958 | 1958-1959 | 1959-1960 
Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date (5716) (5717) (5718) (5719) (5720) 
New Year SS | 
Rosh Hashana),.... |Tishri 1\Sept. 17 S |Sept. 6 Th Sept 26 Th|Sept. 15 M |Oct. 3 iS) 
Fast of aerate. ee Tishri 3\Sept. 19 M|Sept. 858 Sept. 28S |Sept. 17 W |Oct. 5 M 
Day of Atonement? . Tishri 10\Sept. 26 M/jSept. 158 Oct. 58 |Sept. 24 W/Oct.12 M 
Tabernacles, Ist Day...|Tiehri 15|Oct, 1 § |Sept. 20 Th |Oct. 10 Th/Sept. 29M Oct, 17 s 
Tabernacles, 8th Day Tishri 22|Oct. 8 S |Sept. 27 Th|Oct. 17 Th Oct 6 M|Oct. 24 5 
Rejoicing of the Law. ishri 23 | Oct. 9 SulSept. 28 F |Oct. 18 F |Oct 7 TulOct. 25 Su 
Channukah......-- Kislev 25|Dec. 10 S |Nov. 29 Th Dec. 18 W |Dec 7 Su |Dec. 26 s 
Fast of Tebet*......-. Tebet 10|Dec. 25 SujDec. 14 F |Jan. 2Th|Dec. 21 Su/Jan.10 Su 
Tl! esa i eee aa hea fees Feb. 26 Su poled ay Mar. 6 Th yee pare Mar. 13- Su 
rim (Leap Year:.. .. |AdarShenil4).......-..- ar Ce ee oA ane es Mar. ME) 5 2k eames 
paver. let Day_....|Nisan 15|\Mar. 27 TujApr. 16 TujApr. 5S |Apr. 23 ThjApr. 12 Tu 
Passover, 7th Day Nisan 21| Apr. MiApr. 22M |Apr. 11 F |Apr. 29 W |Apr. 18 M 
Passover, Last Day... . Nisan 22\Apr. TulApr. 23 TuljApr. 12S |Apr. 30 Th|Apr. 19 Tu 
Shebuoth Feast ot Weeks |Sivan 6|May 16 WiJune 5 W |May 25 Su |June 12 F |June 1 Ww 
Fast of Tammuz*..... Tammuz 17\June 26 TulJuly 16 Tu July 5S |July 23 ThiJuly 12 Tu 
Fast of Abh*....-...-- Abh 9o\July 17 TulAug. 6Tu July 26S |Aug. 13 ThiAug. 2. 


Fast of Abh?......---1ADR _""*-"__"___awine. yYom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc. 
*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately following. {Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 
begin at sunset on the day previous to that given in the table. 


The months of the Je year are: 1 


Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 ce 6a, added month some years, Adar Sheni; 


9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Elul. 


Tishri; 2 Chesvan (Also Marchesvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebet (Also 


7 Nisan; 8 Iyar; 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


The Golden Number, used in table, is greater by unity (one) than the remainder obtained upon divid- 


ing the given year by 19; for example: 


1 is the Golden Number for the year 1957; from the table 


the date of Paschal Full Moon is April 14, and this being Sunday. Easter Sunday is on April 21. 


Golden Golden 
Number Date Number Date 
i April 14 6 April 18 
as 2 April 7 April 8 
3 Mar. 23 8 Mar. 2: 
4 April i1 9 April 16 
5 Mar. 31 10 April 


Golden Goiden 

Number Date Number Date 
11 Mar, 25 16 Mar. 30 
12 April 13 17 April 17 
13 April 2 1 April 7 
14 Mar. 22 19 Mar. 27 
15 Aprii 10 


— 


734 Religion—Languages of the World; Greek and Mohammedan 
The Principal Languages of the World 


f speakers of languages spoken by at least one million 
Der ee rentticaized numbers after names of languages 


refer 


persons (Midyear 1956). 
to notes below table 


Source: Sidney S. Culbert, Asst. Professor of Psychology, University of Washington 


Millions ee. Millions 
ae ae Gujarati (1) (India) 19 | Oriya (1) (India) 14 
Afrikaans (S. Africa) aes 20 
’ Albanian 2 | Hakka (China) 19 tr ~ 
Amharic (Ethiopia) § | Hausa (W. and Cent. Africa) 13 | Bo aa = 
Annamese (Viet Nam, Asia) 23 | Heprew Bede (Southend Fiance) oo 
Arabic 72 | Hindi (1) (5) (See Note) 1 sire Fo 
7 | Hindustani (5) Pushtu (mainly Afghanistan) 11 
Assamese (1) (India) 7 | Hungarian (or Magyar) 12 ut 
Azerbaijani (USSR, Iran) 5 Ibibio-EAk (W. Africa) 1 | Quechua (S. America) - 6 
Bahasa Indonesia (See Malay) Igbo (or Ibo) (W. Africa) 4| Rajasthani (India) antas > 
Balinese 4 | Motano (Philippines) 2| Ruanda (S.-Central ca 3: 
Baluchi (Iran, Pakistan) 2) Italian 57 | Rumanian 
Bashkir (USSR) 1 Rundi (S.-Central Africa) 2 
Batak (Indonesia) 1 | Japanese pe Russian (Great Russianonly) 150 
era (1) (india. Pakistan) 75 Javanese Siamese i 
Berber (2) (N. Africa) Kannada (1) (India) 19 | Sindhi (India, Pakistan) 3 
Bihari (2) (3) (India) Kashmiri (1) 2] Sinhalese (Ceylon) __ 
Bisaya (Philippines) 8 | Kazakh (USSR) 4| Serbo-Croat (Yugoslavia) 16 
Bugi (Indonesia) 1 | Khaskura (India) 31] Slovene (Yugoslavia) 2 
Bulgarian 7 | Khaskura (India, Nepal) 3 | Somali CE. ca) 3 
Burmese 14 | Kikuyu (Kenya, Africa) 1 | Sotho, Northern (S. Africa) 1 
Cambodian (Cambodia, Asia) 3 | Kimbundu_ (Angola, Africa) Hi Sotho, Southern (S. Africa) a 
Canarese (See Kannada) Kirgiz (USSR) 3, | Span te 
Cantonese (China) 43 orean Sundanese (Indonesia) 
Catalan (Spain, France) 5 | Kurdish (S.W. of Caspian Sea) 5| sw . Africa) 19 
Chinese (4) Lao (Laos, Asia) 1 | Swedish 
Chuvash (USSR) 1 | Latvian (or Lettish) 2] Tagalog (Philippines) — 8 
Czechoslovak 12 | Lingala (See Ngala) Tajiki (USSR) - 
Danish 5 | Lithuanian 3 | Tamil (1) (India, Ceylon) 3 
Dayak (Borneo) 1 | Luganda (See Ganda) Telugu (1) (India) 38 
Dutch 12'| Macedonian (Yugoslavia) 1] Tulu (India) 1 
English 272 | Madurese (Indonesia) 6 |. Turcoman (USSR) 1 
missranto {| Makua (S.-E. Africa) 1} Turkish 23 
Estonian 1 | Malagasy (Madagascar) 4 | Twi-Fante (W. Africa) 2 
Ewe (W. Africa) 1 | Malay (& Bahasa Indonesia) 67 | dy rainian (mainly USSR) 40 
Malayalam (1) (India) 15 Umbundu (Angola, Africa) 2 
Finnish 4 | Malinke-Bambara-Diula Urdu (1) (Pakistan, India) 50 
Flemish (Belgium) 5 (Africa) u © (Sinkiaug- Ching) 3 
French 70 | Mandarin (China) 420 Unbek (USSR) 7 
Fula (W. Africa) 6 | Marathi (1) (India) 31 
Galici Spain) 2 | Min (China) 36 | Volga Tartar (USSR) 3 
Galla (Ethiopia) g | Mordvin (US 1 | White Russian (mainly 
Ganda (or Luganda) (Africa) 2 ES : USSR) 48 
Georgian (USSR) 1 | Neala (or Lingala) (Africa) 1] Wu (China) 
Beet india) 70 | NOW Oe es tring) 4 | Xhosa (S. Africa) 3 
n an .-E, 
Gres : ee 8 Nyamwesi-Sukuma Yoruba (W. Africa) 4 
Guarani (mainly Paraguay) 2 (Tanganyika) 1| Zulu (S. Africa) 3 


(1) One of the fourteen languages of the Constitution of India. (2) Here considered a group of 


dialects (3) transitional 


between 


“standard’’ languages under 


which its speakers have been 


enumerated (4) See Mandarin, Cantonese, Wu, Min, and Hakka. The ‘‘national language’ (kuo-yii) 
is a standardized form of Mandarin (or, better, Northern Chinese) as spoken in the area of Peking. 
(5) Hindi and Urdu are essentially the same language, Hindustani. As the official language of 
India it is written in the Devanagari script and called Hindi. As one of the two official languages 
of Pakistan (the other is Bengali), it is written in a modified Arabic script and called Urdu. Some 
vocabulary differences are found between the two forms. 


Greek Church Calendar, 1957 


Holy Days Date Holy Days Date Holy Days 

Aug. 30/St. Alexander Nevsky* 

June 9/Pentecost Sept. 8|Nativity of Theotokos 

June 10/Holy Ghost Sept. 14|Exaltation of Cross 

June 24/St. John Baptist Oct. _1/Patronage of Theotokos 

June 29|Peter and Paul Chief Nov. 15/First Day of Fast of 
Apostles Theotokos 

June 30/Twelve Apostles Nov. 21/Entrance of Theotokos 

Aug. _6/Transfiguration Dec. _9/Concept of Theotokos 

Aug. 15!Repose of Theotokos Dec. 25!Nativity (Christmas) 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are according to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old Style for that year is followed by October 14 New 
Style. To change from the Julian calendar to the Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. 

In 1957 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe all Holy Days on the dates given above. 

First Greek Orthodox church in U. S. founded, 1866, in New Orleans, La. 


Mohammedan (Islamic) Calendar, 1957 


Month 


Jan. 1)/Circumcision May 30]Ascension 
Jan. 6/Theophany (Epi Lae 

Feb. 2/Hypapante (Purification) 
Mar. 6/Great Lent Begins 

Mar. 25/Annunciation 

Apr. 14|Palm Sunday 

Apr. 19/Great Friday 

Apr. 21|Holy Pasch (Easter) 
Apr. 23|St. George 


Month 
Year Name of the Month Begins Year Name of the Month Begins 
1376 |Jumadal... 4, 1956 1377 |Muharram (New Year)... .|Jul 29, 1957 
1376 |Jumada II 3, 1957 1377 \Satanien ott ayece ee eee Aug. 28, 1987 
1376 ajabo.. .. 1, 1957 1377 “Rabin Depa ee, fete Sept. 26, 1957 
1376 |Shaban...... 3, 1957 1377... |Rabiagitn acts ae cree Oct. 26, 1957 
feyOo|RAMAdaN. ....: 0.0.4, , 1, 1957 1377 |\Jumada; Diraae ea  aee Nov. 24, 1957 
1376 RHA WAIOES Sinoibc otis. wer he 1, 1957 1377, |Jumada Dlr: 14 a salen Dec. 24, 1957 
1376) \Zul’kadah..... 0)... May 30, 1957 1377 Enea (Sear INARA cna ee «aes Jan. 22, 1958 
Pe7Omaulkhijah. oo... lk June 29, 1957 1377 (Shabani: Aye ee eee Feb. 21, 1958 


The month begins at sunset on the day before that given in the tables. 


Holidays—Legal, Public, Religious 


‘ 


HOLIDAYS 
Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1957 


Federal ‘Legal Public Holidays’? are New Year’ 
Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Veterans Day: ” 


Washington’s Birthday, Memorial or Decoration 


Thanksgiving, and Christmas. The President and 


Congress designate only for the District of Columbia and Federal employees throughout the nation. 


Bach State has jurisdiction over the holidays it will 
enactment or executive proclamation, There are 20 


instance where Congress has purported 


observe. They are designated either by le islative 
national holidays in the United States. The fe} 


to declare a ‘‘National holiday throughout the United Sata 


appears to be the act of March 2, 1889 which used the ex: ression ih 
centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President Ur tne United rea 1 30 ea 


Christmas is observed by Christians the world over. 
New Year’s Day is observed by Christians and many other religions. 
In Episcopal countries, the only other church days which are regular legal holidays are Good Friday, 


Easter Monday, and Whit Monday. 


In Roman Catholic countries, the church days other than Christmas which are usually legal 


days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption,._All Saints’ 


holi- 
and Immaculate Conception. In Latin- 


American countries it is usual to observe Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 


In Lutheran countries, Epiphany, Annunciation, Ash Wednesda; 
Ascension Day, Whit Monday, and Corpus Christi are holidays. ¥, “Good FA ee Moya 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


When a holiday falls on a Sunday it is observed 
on the following Monday. 


Saturday—In most of the states banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 


Jan. 1 (Tuesday)—New Year’s Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin islands. 


Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. The District. of 
Columbia: Since 1937 observed every fourth year. 


Feb. 12 (Tuesday)—Lincoln’s Birthday. All the 
states, Alaska, Virgin Islands, with the following 
exceptions—Ala., D. of C., Fla., Ga:, Idaho, La., 
Me., Mass., Miss., N. H., N. C., Okla., R. I. 
S. C., Tex., Va. (In Ark. a Memorial Day; in 
Alaska, not observed by Fed. employees). 


Feb. 22 (Friday)—Washington’s Birthday. All 
the states, District. of Columbia, Alaska, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. Presi- 
dents’ Day, in Hawaii. (In Rhode Island, holi- 
day for banks. In Texas, not for banks.) 


April 19—Good Friday. Arkansas (a Memorial 
Day), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, ‘Maryland, Minnesota, New_Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal 
Zone, Guam (a Memorial Day), Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. In California from 12 noon 
to 3 P.M. 

May 30 (Thursday)—Memorial, or. Decoration, 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, with the following exceptions—Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, (In Florida, Memorial Day 
; in Virginia, Confederate 
Memorial Day; in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, for Federal Government offices only; Texas, 
not for banks.) 

July 4 (Thursday)—Independence Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Sept. 2—Labor Day (first Monday in Septem- 
ber). All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. 

Oct. 12 (Saturday)—Columbus Day. All_ the 
states and Puerto Rico, except D. of C., Idaho, 
Iowa, Me., Miss., N. c., 8. C., S. D., Tenn., Va. 
(It is Fraternal. Day in Alabama; Discovery Day 
in Indiana, North Dakota and Ohio; Landing Day 
in Wisconsin; in Arkansas, & Memorial Day; 1n 
Oregon a Day of Commemoration; in Michigan and 
Oklahoma, an optional holiday.) 


Nov. 5—General Election Day (1st Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November). All the states 
except Ala., Conn., D. of C., Ga., Kan., Ky., Me., 
Mass., Miss., Nebr., N. Mex., N 4 

(Observed usually onl ¢ : 
eral elections are held. Primary election days are 
observed in some states; see list of Days Usually 
Observed.) 

Nov. 11 (Monday)—Veterans Day. All the states 
(except Oklahoma, where the closing of banks 
and offices is optional, and Virginia), District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

v. 28—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth 
beeureday in ebyeninert) All states, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
Pepa 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Puerto 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. Louisiana. 

Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday, Puerto Rico. 

Jan. 18—Arbor Day. In Florida (always third 
Friday in January). 

Jan. 19—Robert E. Lee’s Birthday. Ala., Ark., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Miss., S. C., Tenn., Tex. 
Lee-Jackson Day, in Va. 

Jan, 26—General Douglas MacArthur Day. A Me- 
morial Day in Arkansas. 

Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day, Kentucky 
and Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. In Oregon 
a Day of Commemoration. 

Dee 1—State Day. In Nebraska (a Memorial 
ay). 


March 2—Texas Independence Day. In that 


state. 

March 5—Town Meeting Day. In Vermont (al- 
ways first Tuesday in March). 

March 5—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday). Ala- 
pama; Florida cities where carnival is celebrated; 
Louisiana (Parishes-oz Orleans, St. Bernard, Jeff- 
erson, Plaquemines, St. Charles, St. John the 
Baptist, and East Baton Rouge, and in-all munici- 
palities in the state where the authorities author- 
ize it); Canal Zone. 

March 6—Magellan Day. Day Magelian landed 
at Umatar on Guam. A Memorial Day in Guam. 

March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 
nessee. 

March 17—Evacuation Day, In Boston and Suf- 
folk County, Mass. 

March 22—Emancipation Day. Puerto Rico. 

March 25—Maryland Day. In that state. 

March 26—Kuhio Day. Hawaii. 

March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska. (Not oh- 
served by Federal employees.) 

March 31—Transfer Day. The Virgin Islands. 

April 8—Arbor Day. In Utah (always second 
Monday in April). 

April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s 
Mo., Nebr. (a Memorial Day), 
optional holiday). 

April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico, 

April 18—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands. 

April 19—Patriots’ Day. Maine and Mass. 

April 21—San Jacinto Day. Texas 

April 22—Easter Monday. North Carolina and 
Virgin Islands. 

April 22—Arbor Day. Nebraska. 

April 22—Oklaboma Day. In that state. 

April 22—Fast Day. New Hampshire. (Always 
4th Monday in April, by legislative act of 1948.) 

April 26—Confederate Memorial Day. Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 


May 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 
state (a holiday for banks). 


May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. 

June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or * Con- 
federate Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, *Tennessee and Texas. (In Arkansas @ 
Memorial Day.) 


Birthday. Ala., 
and Okla. (an 


. County, Mass. 


- mation. 
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June 10—Whit Monday. The Virgin Islands. 

June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii. 

June 14—Flag Day. Pennsylvania. 

June 15—Pioneer Day. Idaho. (Observed in 
some manner, but no longer a legal holiday.) 

June 17—Bunker Hill Day. Boston _and Suffolk 
Armed Forces Day—In Guam (a 
Memorial Day). 

June 20—West Virginia Day. In that state. 

June 22—Organie Act Day. The Virgin Islands. 

July 13—Nathan Bedfora forrest’s Birthday. in 
Tennessee. 
oe 1i—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 

ci 


0. 

July 21—Liberation Day. Guam. 

July 24—Pioneer Day. Utah. : 

July 25—Constitution Day. Puerto Rico. Supplica- 
tion. Day (beginning of hurricane season). -The 
Virgin Islands. - 

July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. Puerto Rico. 

Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that state. 

Aug.. 14—Victory Day. Rhode Island; World 
War Ii Memorial Day. Arkansas. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day, in Vermont. 

Aug. 30—Huey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana. 

Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. 1n Maryland. 


Sept. 16—Cherokee Strip Day. In Oklahoma (an 
optional holiday). 


Oct.—State Fair. In South Carolina, on Thurs- 
day of week in counties where State Fair is held. 

Oct. 3—Missouri Day. In that State. First 
Monday in October is set apart as a day com- 
Mmemorative of state’s history, to be observed by 
teachers, pupils and patrons with exercises. 


Oct. 10—Oklahoma Historical Day. An optional 
holiday in that state. 


Oct. 11—Pulaski Day. 
Day). 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day. In Alaska. (Not observed by 
Federal employes.) 

Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (end of hurricane 
season). In the Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 31—Nevada Day. In that state. 

Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. Liberty 
Day in the Virgin Islands. 

Nov. 3—Panama Independence Day. 
Zone. 

Nov. 4—Will Rogers Day. 
optional holiday). 

Noy. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Nov, 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (half 
holiday in Frederick County). 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 

Not legal or public holidays: 

Air Force Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

American Indian Day is the fourth Friday in 
September 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First “observed 
April 10, 1872, in Nebraska. Over one million 
trees were set out. Now observed in every state in 
the Union, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. A legal holiday in Florida (always third 
Friday in January), Nebraska (April 22nd), and 
Utah (always second Monday in April). In Arkan- 
sas, a Memorial Day (first Saturday in December). 
In order to promote the day in a more effective, 
coordinated manner, several organizations are 
urging that the last Friday in April be selected 
as Arbor Day in all the Northern and Western 
States. 

Armed Forces Day (May 18 in 1957). Always 3rd 
Saturday in that month, by Presidential preclas 

Replaced Army, Navy and Air Forces 

Days. (Air Force Day was the 2nd Saturday in 
September; Army Day Apri! 6th; Navy Day Octo- 
ber 27, the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt, Octo- 
ber is also the month in which the American 
Navy was founded (1775) by the Continental 
Coneress.) 

Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor Day. 


Child Health Day, May 1, Sora : 
mation, y, May 1, by Presidential Procla. 


In Nebraska (a Memorial 


In Canal 


In Oklahoma (an 


New Year’s Day, Jan. 1; Go i 
ee peer Victoria ans 
(always first Monday preceding May 25); 
Birthday (usually celebrated : 
ppceoria Day); Dal; July 

ay, 


April 19; 
May 20 
Queen’s 
date as 


fall on Sunday, 
following day is observed. Although ine OAL: 


Holidays in the United States and Canada 


Day, Sept. 17. 
Feb. 29 ? bill Sept. 17 
; . It replaced I Am An 
ern iets TOnsiiente hae’ Goes in May and 


Day, 

Constitution Day, formerly Sept. 17. 
Constitution Day (see Citizenship Day). 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. Birthday 

of pioneer leader for equal rights for women. 

Father’s Day. (June 16 in 1957). Always 3rd 
Sunday in that month. 

Flag Day, June 14th, by Presidential Proclama- 
tion. It is a legal holiday in hare 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21. Landing on Plym- 
outh Race, i 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by New England societies, especially ‘‘Down East. 

Four Chaplains Memorial Day, February 3. 

Gen. Pulaski — Day ee ate Seren of 
Poland, and Revolutionary War hero, a fe 
1l, 1779) from wounds received at the siege of 
Ow Gpeuithes war, Fare A lar belief is 

roundh Da: la oe popu 

thet if the groundhog sees his shadow this day 

he returns to his burrow and winter continues 6 

weeks longer. 

I Am An American Day (see Citizenship we 
John Howard Pa Memorial Day, April 19, 
hea Procigsnation. Author of Home Swee 

‘ome. 

May Day. Popularly given to May ist. 

Mother's. Day (May Ye in 1957). Always 2nd Sun- 
day in that month. 2 

National Aviation Day, Aug. 19, by Presidential 
Proclamation. 

National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem- 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865. By 
Presidential Proclamation. : 


National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 
1935 in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam propulsion. By Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Pan American Day, April 14. In 1890 the First 
International Conference of American States, meet- 
ing in Washington, was held on that date. A reso- 
lution was adopted which resulted in the creation 
of the organization known day as the Pan 
American Union. By Presidential Proclamation. 

Poetry Day, Oct. 15. 

Primary Election Day. A legal holiday in Ark., 
Calif., Ind., Mo., Ore., N. D., Penn., S. Dak., 
Tenn., W. Va. and Wis. A holiday in Nev., with 
optional closing of banks and offices. In Mont. a 
holiday for State, County and Municipal offices. 

4 _— Hawkins Day, first Saturday after Novem- 

er 11, 


St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Observed by Irish 
Societies and with parades. 


Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. Birthday of a 
pioneer crusader for equal rights for women (see 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day). 


United Nations Day, Oct. 24, by Presidential 
Proclamation, to commemorate founding of United 


Nations. 
WEEKS AND MONTHS 


Among the Weeks observed each year are Ameri- 
can Art Week, American Education Week, Am- 
erican Heart Week, American Red Cross Fund 
Drive, Cancer Control Month (sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society); Boy Scout Week: 
Camp Fire Girls Birthday Week, Christmas Seal 
Sale (sponsored by National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion), Fire Prevention Week, Girl Scout Week, Jew- 
ish Youth Week, March of Dimes (sponsored by 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis), Na- 
tional Boys’ Club Week (sponsored by Boys’ 
Clubs of America); Boys and Girls Week (spon- 
sored by Rotary International), National Crime 
Prevention Week. National Letter Writing Week; 
National Wildlife Restoration Week (sponsored by 
National Wildlife Federation); Poppy Week (spon- 
sored by Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S.), 
United Nations Week; United States-Canada Good 
Will Week (sponsored by Kiwanis International), 
and Youth Week, or Christian Endeavor Week 
(sponsored by United Christian Youth Movement). 


Canada, 1957 


observation of holidays on Mondays, in order to 
give people long weekends, has been a matter of 
discussion, no legislation has yet been passed in 
this regard, with the exception for Victoria Day. 

Civic Holiday is not a statutory holiday, but any 
city, town or mumelpelty May appoint any day 
as such by resolution of the Council or the statu- 
tory body. However, the first Monday in August 
is generally observed throughout Canada as Civic 
Holiday (August 5 in 1957). 
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Old English Holidays 


Jan. 6. TweirtH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. 
times ; 
Bee eee eee. whign It is celes July 15. St. Swirxm’s Day. An old superstition 
brated in (Spain as Christmas | and in Italy as if rain fell it would continue forty days. 

any ana Day). The previous evening is Aug. 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England 

Sue oes aay op hens Orthodox the festival of the wheat harvest. tthe church 
as 13 Aeon instead of 12 now mark the. aigcrenea the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. from prison, Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

4 Feb. 2. Canptrmas: Festival of the Purification Sept. 29. Murcuazimas: Feast of St. Michael 
-- of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 


to be used in the church during the year. Nov. 
Feb. 14. Oxp Canptemas: St. Valentine’s Day. Saints’ Day. Previous evening is All-hallowe’en. 
2. Att Souts’ Day. Day of prayer for the 


Mar. 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the Virgin. poeet the dead. 


1, ALt-Hattomas: All-hallows or All 


April 6 is Old Lady Day. Noy. 11. Martinmas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 
June 24.: MmsumMeER Day: Feast of the Nativity Blarhinmss 1 NOV ss? 
of John the Baptist. Dec. 28. CuILpERMas: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


Religious Population of the World 
Source: The Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 1956 Book of the Year 
Estimated memberships, 1955 


North South 
Religion America | America Europe Asial Africa Oceania? Total 


Total Christians. .| 153,182,970 |109,046,366 |457,471,814| 45,911,918 28,096,862] 10,596,930| 804,306,860 
Roman Catholic3| 485,527,834 |106,619,000 231,452,000] 28,969,024 15,951,000| 2,334,076] 470,852,934 


Bast. Orthodox..| 2,466,088/.......... 112,447,669 8,106,071] 5,868,089].:........ 128,887,917 
Protestant...... 65,189,048] 2,427,366/113,572,145 8,836,823] 6,277,773] 8,262,854 204,566,009 tf 
Jewish®.......... 5,430,000 631,730} 3,439,650 1,629,240 677,750 58,250 11,866,620 Ht 
Moslem’........ 33,000 342,615| 12,425,300] 318,341,515] 85,325,598 102,000] 416,570,028 (3 
ZoToastrian. . . 2. of vae seve eee [ewes se eee fees ee reece 140,000 1.0. a -7sis: ce a lflsie ieieteenieenele 140,000 th 
te Ie [cide con oi Poy eacrccin ot) aS EO G 80,000,000]...:...- 252. Jerks cease 30,000,000 
AOE: pelea. soles 15,000 17,000 12,000} 50,000,000 1,200 8,000} 50,053,200 
Contucian....... 86,000 95,000 50,000} 300,000,000 7,500 52,000] 300,290,500 
Buddhist........ 165,000 135,000 10,000} 150,000,000]..........]e.+2eseee 150,310,000 
1301715 ht ie cere 10,000 ZIG,000). ccs cat ns 315,314,465 300,000 100,000} 315,999,465 i 
Primitive........ 50,000} 1,000,000).........-. 45,000,000} 75,000,000 100,000} 121,150,000 


Others or none...| 70,688,030] 3,248,289] 76,646,236 135,864,862| 17,194,090} 2,605,820 306,247,327 


Grand total. . .| 229,660,000 114,791,000 550,055,000 1,392,202,000 206,603,000 |13,623,000 2,506,934,000 


Includes Indonesia and the Phillipines. 2Includes Australia and New Zealand. 3Roman Catholic 
statistics supplied by the Catholic Students Mission Crusade. 4Includes the West Indies. “Includes 
communist-controlled Eurasia. ‘Includes all Jews whether members of the synagogue Or not. 
7Moslem statistics are from a Moslem statistical survey published in The Islamic Review, London. ; 


Mayflower II to Follow Pilgrims’ Route to New World 


The 180-ton sailing vessel Mayflower II, a replica first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
mutually in the 


of the original Mayflower that brought the Pilgrims by: these presents solemnly and 
across the Atlantic in 1620, was launched Sept. 22 presence of God. and one of another, covenant 
A and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
at the fishing village of Brixham, Devonshire, anlitic, for our better ordering an a preservation 
England. The new $280,000 vessel was built with ong furtherance Cf the ends aforesaid; and by 
implements of 3 centuries ago from a design by virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame such 
Win. A. Baker, of Hingham, Mass., who worked just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
from fragmentary information on the original tions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
Mayflower and other 17th Century ship designs. thought most meet and convenient for the general 
The vessel, planned as a good will gesture from the good of the Colony; unto which we promise all 
British people to the United States, will be turned due submission and obedience. 
over to Plimoth Plantation, Inc., to help keep the In witness whereof we have hereun dexmaune 
Pilgrim tradition alive. scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of November. 
he Mayfower UZ, commanded by Alan Villiers, (NOW...22 NW, Ul ortien ord, sine. James Of 
an Australian author and sailing master, will tngland, France and Ireiand the eighteenth, and 
sail Apr. 2, 1957, first to Provincetown, Cape Cod, of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620 


and then to Plymouth, Mass., as the original May- 
flower did. It will make the two-month voyage aa Cary ery, re Joh eee 
with the aid of 17th Century instruments, although E Pins winsi ne . Bane Gniton 
marine regulations required provision of modern William Brewste :, conn Crackstont 
radio equipment on the ship also. The Mayflower jeaac Allerton, John Billington, 
ZI will be exhibited in New York Harbor before jyyyles Standish, Moses Fletcher- 
being placed on permanent exhibition at Plymouth. Chin Alden, (*) John Goodman, 
The 92-ft.-long vessel, shorter than some modern Samuel Fuller, Degory Prist, 
tugboats, will carry the same number of crewmen, Christopher Martin, Thomas Williams, 
erent i William Mullins, Gilbert Winslow 
21, as the original Mayflower did, but ony oo Willem White gihert os iraraeasen 
passengers compared with the 102 who sailed 33 Richard Warren, Peter Brown, 
years earlier. John Howland, Richard Britteridge, 
THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT pieonee sees Goorea Ole 
war ye A 
In the Name of God, Amen. We whose names John Tilly, Richard Gardiner, 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread Francis Cooke, John Allerton, 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, Thomas Rogers, Thomas English, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, Thomas Tinker, Haward: Dot 
Defender of the Faith, etc., Re re Saad : pee 
, , and q : 
Having undertaken. (or toe Ciaty Ste *) Sole male survivor at time of his death, 


neement of the Christian faith and honor ( 
ee ‘king and Country, a voyage to plant the Sept. 12, 1687. 
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National i se fll Scale; Military Action 
3 PAY SCALE of the 


Rank or pay grade 


P Army and Air Under | Over | Over 
rede Force rank Navy rank 2 2 4 
O-8 |General*........... A LORRY wc 2 1,163.30} 1,163.30)1,221.80: 
O-8 |Lieutenant General*.|Vice Admiral*.......... 1,063.30]1,063.30) 1,121.80 
0-8 Major General* aguas’ Rear Admiral (upperhalf)| 963.30] 963.30/1,021.80 
Q-7 |Brigadier General: . .|Rear Admiral (lower half) 
and Commodore...... 800.28} 800.28] 850.20 
O-6 iColonel.:.......:..5 aptabn 5 rec ee 592.80} 592. 631.80) 
0-5 |Lieutenant Colonel..|Commander........... 474.24) 474.24} 507.00 
O-4 GUTS = Seen aot Lieutenant Commander.| 400.14} 400. 429.00 
O-3 |Captain............ He en y sah anes ria ae 
2” |First Lieutenant. ...|Lieutenan grad B = 2 
oi Second Lieutenant. .!Ensign................ 222.301 237.12! 296.40 


W-4 |Warrant officers..... 
W-3 |Warrant officers. 
W-2 |Warrant officers. 
W-1 |Warrant officers..... 
H-7 |Master Sergeant..... 
Sergeant, Ist class... 
E-5 |Sergeant........... 
B-4..|Corporal..,........ 
E-3 |Private, 1st class... . 
H-2 Private; .........+. 
H-1 | Private— 
(over 4 months)... 
E-1 | Private— 


(under 4 months).. | 


Cadet, United States 
Military Academy, 
Aviation Cadet...... 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


Warrant officers......... 332.90|354.90 

Warrant officers......... |302.64)/323.70 

Warrant officers.........)|264.82/280.80 

Warrant officers. ........ 219.42/251.20 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL! 

‘Chief Petty officer....... '206.39| 222.30 


'Petty officer, Ist class. ... 
Petty officer, 2nd class... . 
Petty officer, 3rd class... . 
SEAMANGS. <p ts os oe SS 
Seaman apprentice....... 
Seaman recruit— 
| (over 4 months)....... 
Seaman recruit— 
(under 4 months) 


354.90 
323.70 
280.80 
251.20 


Over | Over 

6 8 | 10 
221.80] 1,221.80]1,221.80 
,121.80]1,121.80}1,121.80 
“021-80 1,021.80]/1,021.80 

50. 850. 850.20 
ér80 631.80 sae 
507.00} 507. 507. 
429.00] 452.40] 483.60 
405.60] 421.20] 436.80 
351.00} 366. 382.20 
312.00! 327.60] 343.20 


370.50 


266.80 


386.10 
339.30 
304.20 
286.30 


401.70 
347.10 
319.80 
294.10 


1Air Force Enlisted Personnel—E-7, Master Sergeant; E-6, Technical Sergeant; E-5, Staff Sergeant; 
E-4, Airman ist Class; E-3, Airman 2nd Class; E-2, Airman 3rd Class; E-1l, Basic Airman. 


2Authorized only when government quarters are not available. 


Officers appointed in the grade of General of the Army, General of the Air Force, or Fleet Admiral 


Shall receive the same pay and allowance as a major general or rear admiral, plus a personal money 
allowance of $5,000 per annum. 


“A general officer appointed as Chief of Staff to the President has the rank, title, pay and allowances 


of a General or Admiral, 


“Officers serving as the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Chief of Naval 
Operations, are entitled to a personal money allowance of $4,000 per annum. The Chairman of the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff receives basic pay and basic and person 


money allowances prescribed b: 


the Chiet of Staff, United States Army, and such special pays and incentive pay to whic 
under other provisions of law. 


*Generals and Admirals are entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per annum; Lieutenant 


Generals and Vice Admirals 


to $500 per annum. 


‘law for 


entitled 


*A senior member of the military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Nations, while so 


serving, is entitled to the rank, pay and allowance of a Lieutenant General, plus a personal money 
allowance of $2,200 per annum. 


The following services are included: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, 


Public Health Service, National Guard. and the Organized Reserves. 
Officers retired for physical disability will be paid according to degree of disability. 


BASIC ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Officers (commissioned and w 
Enlisted. members: 


arrant) and aviation cadets 


When rations in kind are not available......... 


American Military 
1900—Occupation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). 


1900—2,500 Marines help reli 
rebellion. 


1900-1902—Occupation of Cuba. 

1900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines. 

1903—Sailors and Marines from U. S, S. Nashville 
stop Colombian Army at Panama, 

1904—Brief intervention in Dominican Republic. 

1906-1909—Intervention in Cuba. 

1909—Brief intervention in Honduras. 

1911—Intervention (to collect customs) in Hon- 


N Dominican Republic, 
1914—-Marines seize Vera Cruz. 


1914—Marines enter Haiti, stay until 1934. 


duras, Nicaragua, 


President Bisenhower is the 19th President with a military record. Over one 
y in uniform. The others were Washington, Monroe, Jac 
ce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 


e Roosevelt, Truman. Lincoln served briefly in the Black 
governor of Ten 
York State in Civil War days. 


served their countr 
Tyler, Taylor, Pier 
McKinley, Theodor 
appointed military 


eve Peking in Boxer 


vaders; the U. 


Action, 1900-1953 


1916—Gen. John J. Pershing, 
enters Mexico to punish Vill 
1916-1924—Marines in Dominican Republic. 
1917-1918—War with Germany and its allies. 
1918-1923—Occupation of Germany, 
1922-24—-Marines in Nicaragua. 
1926-33—Marines in Nicaragua. 
1941—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies. 
Occupation continues in Austria. Army units are 
posted by treaty in Japan and West Germany. 
1950-1953—U. S. and other U.N. countries aid the 
Republic of Korea to repel North Korean. in- 


S. Navy protects Formosa, 


Presidents in Military Uniform 


a. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


with cavalry force, 


-half of the Presidents 
kson, W.' H, Harrison, 


Arthur, Benj. Harrison, 
Hawk war. Johnson was 


nessee by Lincoln. Arthur was a quartermaster general for New 
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NAVY and AIR FORCE 


Effective April 1, 1955. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
Cumulative years of service Basis allowance for quarters 


(Rate per month, dollars) 


(Subsistence allowances on 
preceding page) 


Over Over Over Over Over Over Over Without With 
12 14 16 18 22 26 30 dependents dependents 

1,221.80 {1,221.80 |1,221.80 |1,221.80 |1,221.80 |1,221.80 |1,276.40 136.80 ct oie 
1,121.80 }1,121.80 |1,121.80 |1,121.80 |1,121.80 |1,121.80 |1,176.40 136.80 171.00 
1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,021.80 |1,076,40 136.80 171.00 

850.20 | 850.20 | 850.20 | 850.20 | 850.20 | 904.80 | 967.20 136.80 711 
631.80 | 631.80 | 655.20 | 717.60 | 748.80 | 780.00 | 811.20 119.70 136.80 
0.4 rk 577.20 | 608.40 9.6! 670.80 | 670.80 102.60 136.80 
499.20 | 514.80 0. 561.60 | 577.20 | 592.80 | 592.80 94.20 119.70 
452.40 | 468.00 | 483.60 | 499.20 | 514.80 | 514.80 | 514,80 85.50 102.60 
397.80 13.40 | 413.40 | 413.40 13.40 | 413.40 | 413.40 77.10 94.20 
358.80 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374,40 68.40 85.50 

WARRANT OFFICERS 
421.20 | 452.40 | 468.00 | 483.60 | 499.20 | 514.80'| 530.40 |. 94.20 119.70 
358.80 | 374.40 | 382.20 | 405.60 | 428.00-| 443.60 | 459.20 85.50 102.60 
335.40 | 350.00 | 357.80 | 373.40 | 389.00 | 404.60 | 420.20 77.10 94.20 
305.80 | 313.60 | 321.40 | 337.00 | 352.60 | 368.20 | 368.20 68.40 85.50 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL! Depa 
None? One Two | Over 2 
335.40 | 335.40 | 51.30 


304.20 
273. 


319.80 
288.60 


SPECIAL PAY 
Members of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, be entitled 


to receive incentive pay for the performance of 


hazardous duty requized by competent orders. The 


resident may, in time of war, suspend the payment of incentive pay for the performance of any ort 
hi paracdous duty. No member Hi entitled to receive more than one such incentive payment for 


same period of time. 


MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
Flying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 
Under 2 Years Service 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


ess se 155.00|W-4..... $115.00\)E-7....-- $80.00 
os Aico. #105 OO W-3 .. 110.00\/E-6.....- 70.00 
O-6...5.- 200.00|W-2..... 105.00,E-5...... 60.00 
O-5. 1.4 190.00|W-1....- 100.00 ek Moric) ces 
O38 113-00 So aac THN 
By. ge 00.00 


Aviation 
cadets... 50.00 


ty eee et ), glider duty 
Flying du non-crew members), & ’ 
harathute jumping duty, duty involving intimate 
contact with persons afflicted with leprosy, duty 
involving demolition of explosives, or duty at the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experi- 
mental Diving Unit or at a submarine escape train- 
ing tank. 

Officers and Warrant Officers..... .... $110.00 
Enlisted men ., .....----++--: Bacio 3p .. 55.00 


COMBAT DUTY PAY 
The Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 provides for 
combat pay at the rate of $45 per month for all 
members and former members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps and Coast Guard for 
combat service in the Korean Combat Zone after 
May 31, 1950. / 


MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


E-7. $22.50 
E-6 20.00 
E-5 16.00 
E-4 13.00 
1 Oe SEI eros yr) Pie 9.00 
Bor 2 oo ios cane 6 0 010) Ste sicelevore, $ shes otelsrolh leas sinner 8.00 
|) OO OE tS Oe oc oa 8.00 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS 

Commissioned officers in the Medical, Dental 
and Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army, Navy 
and Air Force and commissioned medical, dental, 
and veterinary officers of the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service receive special pay at the 
pate of $100 per month for each month of active 
service. 


U. S. Navy Insignia 


NAVY : 

Stripes and corps device are of gold embroidery. 
Stripes 

1 twoinch with 4 one-half inch. 


eet Admiral. 
Hamizal cite vets 1 two inch with 3 one-half inch. 
Vice Admiral......- 1 two inch with 2 one-half inch. 
Rear Admiral....-- 1 two inch with 1 one-half inch. 


modore 
hears time only). .1twoinch. 


Captain .....------ 4one-half inch. 


Commander ..-... .3 one-half inch. 
der. .2one-half inch, with 1 one quar- 
pares ome ter inch between. 
Lieutenant ........ 2 one-half inch. 
\g.)...1 one-half inch with 1 onequar- 
Lieutenant (j.2.) ep eer 


Ensign ....-+..-+--+: lone-half inch. 
Warrant Officers—One 14” (14” for warrant officer 
W-1) broken with 42” intervals of blue as follows: 


Chief Warrant Officer W-4—1 break 


Chief Warrant Officer W-3—2 breaks, 2” apart 
Chief Warrant Officer W-2—3 breaks, 2” apart 


Warrant Officer W-1—3 breaks, 2” apart 
(on 44” gold) 
Enlisted personnel....A rating badge worn on the 
left arm, consisting of a spread eagle and chey- 
rons, with the appropriate specialty centered 


between. 
MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps and Army have similar insignia 
except for color and fewer Marine Corps sub- 
divisions. Its distinctive cap and collar ornament 
is the combination of the American eagle, anchor 


lobe. 
epee COAST GUARD 


Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 
certain minor changes such as the officer cap in- 
signia. The Coast Guard shield is worn on both 
sleeves of officers and on the right sleeve of all 
enlisted men. 


he 
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Total 
strength Total 


..|1,107,606, 

1,024,075 

(a)Represents strength of the active Army, including Philippine Scouts, retired Regular Army 
personnel on extended active duty, and National Guard and Reserve personnel on extended active duty; 


excludes U.S. Military Academy cadets, contract surgeons, and National Guard and Reserve personnel 
not on extended active duty. a 


(b)Data for 1920 to 1947 inclusive include personnel in the Army Air Forces and-its predecessors (Air 
Service and Air Corps); 1948 and 1949 figures consist of the total number of Army Department and 
Air Force Department military personnel assigned to organizations under the command oi the United 
States Army (Army Command strength), and exclude Army Department and Air Force Department 
military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United States Air Force (Air 
Force Command strength); figures for 1950 and subsequent are similar in composition to 1948 and 1949 
data except that they consist entirely of Army Department personnel, inasmuch as Air Force 
Department personnel are no longer assigned to United States Army organizations. 


(c) Includes Army nurses for all years, and commissioned officers of the Women’s anae. Co! and 
the Women's Medical Specialist Corps (dietitians, physical therapists, and occupation: specialists) 
For 1943 and subsequent years. 


(d)Includes Army field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps as follows: 1920-1,929, 1925-377. 
Act of Congress approved April 27, 1926, directed the appointment as warrant officers, of field clerks 
still in active service; prior to that time they had a military status and were considered officers, but not 
commissioned officers. Also includes Women’s Army Corps warrant officers as follows: 1944-10, 1945-44, 
1946-18, 1947-5, 1948-32, 1949-23, 1950-22, 1951-39, 1952-57, 1953-55, 1954-52, 1955-48, 1956-44. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 


Fiscal Fiscal 
year Amount year Amount Amount 

i) ee $462,866 $328,739 $5,671,392 
R022 Say... 322,682 45, 615, 
1923...... 277, 344,611 3,987,914 
1924...... 246,092 298,417 7,477,469 
T9ZB eS. 251,870 269,170 15,705,877 

serercre 267,260 365,861 16,241,694 
th Ae 265,595 340,804 12,910,305 
yf 292,699 81,4 8,899,459 
1929 315.374 432,499 8,692,000 


(a)Excludes expenditures for all civil functions as defined in ‘‘The Budget of the United States 
Government.’’ Data for fiscal years 1921 through 1947 include all Air Forces expenditures. Data for 
fiscal years 1948, 1949 and 1950 represent Department of the Army expenditures only and exclude 
expenditures against direct appropriations for the Air Force; they include expenditures for direct 
and indirect support of the Air Force for 1948 and 1949, and expenditures for the indirect support of 
ibe ence a ea ease peared Be ae Sr pee Government reports: Fiscal 

ears roug —successive yearly issues of ‘‘The Budget of the United Stat 73 
Fiscal Year 1956—(b) Estimated by Dept. of Army. oa Government 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 
Source; Department of the Army 
ARMY Warrant officers 


Grade Insignia ae i 
General of the Armies Be obs LD Silver bar with three vertical brown 


(General John J, Pershing, the only person to ee—Si 

pave held le mene, was authorized te Forescrine Dh ie oe Silver bar with two,yertloat brown 
i insignia, but n 

stars.) _ es a oe in excess of four bonaee Two—Gold bar with three vertical brown 
eneral o e Army....Five silver stars and th —Gi i 
coat of arms of the United States in gold ee <aiace One—Gold bar with two vertical brown 
metal with shield and crest enameled 


General eGonen woe Four silver stars meee Non-commissioned officers 
jieutenan eneral i... ree siiver stars aster Sergeant—Three chevron: 
Migualer Coneini'<::"/ One ave? Ait First Sergeant— on eee 
ase ne silver star rst Sergeant—Three chevrons above thr 
Pelonel 2 ate Gh ak  e Silver eagle with a lozenge between the chevrons and Ret 
eutenant Colonel ..... Silver oak leaf Sergeant First Class—Three chevrons above two 
ator Aly rater BR Sama moe Me a ea t 
Pigst creas eraic wo silver bars ergeant—Three chevrons above one arc 
First Lieutenant ......, 7 co 
Contract Surgeon .. ||: One silver bar COrR aR RN aN eee 
Second Lieutenant ..... One gold bar Specialists 
Other enlisted Master Specialist—Three ar 
g : cs above 
Bete rat, Class—One chevron Specialist, First Class—Two arcs above fri Fact 
“ils wae aa Specialist, Second Class—One arc above an eagle 


Specialist, Third Class—An~ eagle 


>. ~ 
4 5 
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United States Air Force 


Z Source: Department of the Air Force 

4 The Army Air Forces were started Aug. 1, 1907, struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), the Army 
as the Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, Air Forces, as they had been renamed six months 
3 U. S. Army. The division consisted of one officer P¥eviously, had 10,329 planes, of which only 2,846 
. aud two enlisted men, and it was more than a year Were suited for combat ies But when the 
efore it carried out its first mission in an airplane Wray'1t (in July, 1944), it had 79,908 all types of 
of its own. When the U. S. entered World War I © gircraft and in Ma: #) oi) 43,248 combat arate 
(April 6, 1917), the Aviation Service, as it was and (in March, 1944) 2,411,294 officers and enlisted 
called then, had 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35 men. The Air Force was established under the 
; of whom were fliers. On the day the Japanese Armed Services Unification Act of July 26, 1947. 

2 USAF PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


Continen- Over- Continen- Over- 

June 30 tal U. S. seas Total June 30 tal U.S. seas Total 
40,229 10,936 51,165 293,870 125,477 419,347 
129,767 2,3: 152,125 317,816 3,46 411,277 
649,091 115,324 764,415 628,954 159,427 788,381 
1,764,969 432,145 | 2,197,114 723,163 250,311 973,474 
1,334,958 | 1,037,334 | 2,372,292 681,978 95,61 77,593 
1,153,373 | 1,128,886 282,25) 673,321 274,597 947.918 
964 2551 55,515 689,635 270,311 959,946 
26 01 305,82 16§48,628 261,330 1909,958 


06. 99.6 : 1956 
268.896 118,834 387.730 | 


lIncludes 263 U. S. Air Force Academy Cadets 
MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT) 7 ie 


E Total Total A 
June 30 Officers USAF USAFR &| ANG & AFUS & | Warrant f 
& Men |(reg.)&RA| ORC NG AUS Officers i 
- ee —— eo | i 
411,277 19,735 33,585 14 55 2,085 PY i 
788,381 20,491 75,983: 5,149 92 2,649 I 4 : 
973,474 21,510 93,106 5,740 62 4,156 Ny 
977,593 22,664 97,105 2,841 26 3,994 | 
947,918 22,853 98,008 1,632 21 3,680 | 
959.946 23,463 105,587 984 2 3,961 
909,958 24,598 106,500 3,649 29 3,983 ; 
FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Female commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 


June 30 0 | — | Female | i 
Total WAF Nurses | WMSC WAC wo Total Male Female 


354,271 | 350,489 3,782 
681,282 | 673,768 7,514 : 


9,728 
822,797 | 814,515 8,282 
767,865 | 760,012 7,853 


United States Naval Expenditures 
Source: Department of the Navy 
Aircraft 
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Ship conversion, procurement All other 
eee Laon construction and (includes Public works expenditures 
expended modernization airships) 1 

328,319,394 $ 24,011,998 $572,503,151 $ 460,435,251 

3 3ia'F091044 812,728,915 975,758,503 3,159,961, 117 

6,507,281,598 3,052'026,243 *| 2,337,665,461 7,459, 074,585 

8,745,873,803 3,265,294,513 1,488, 168,629 12,373,380,583 

7,228, 192,871 3,541,009,589 1,576, 096,922 17,035, 122,450 

1989,531,209 211,026,1 3,051,074 11,629;938,453 

57,657,566 266,703,944 251,823,95 4,629,230, 

271,964,445 260,859,546 133,526,059 3,629,905, 708 

304,555,683 333,246,340 84,151,387 3,716,285,381 

281,328,056 452,723,233 86,054,932 3,245,378, 557 

391,604,626 590,181,911 123,835,323 4,818,299,878 

615,219,450 1,328,474,240 398,900,245 7,532,226,172 
944,680,403 2,127,463,982 515,577,511 8,028,871,533 
923,776,978 2\387,867,679 367,440,275 7,742,219, 942 
903,303,717 1,834,511,038 238,631,005 6,661,192,075 
954,444,815 1,971,677,204 263,049,850 6,870,907,117 

United States Navy Personnel on Active Duty 
¢ Source: Department of the Navy (*Excludes Nurses) 
June 30 Officers* Nurses Enlisted Off. Cand. Total 

442 144,824, 2,569 160,997 

br 786 TS 556,477 14,529 640,570 

1741245 5,431 1,507,779 54,295 1,741,750 

267,754 8,399 2,600,153 105,059 2,981,365 

320,293 11,086 2'988,207 1, 3,380,817 

135.581 58 834,722 751 3,398 

50,334 2,100 442,579 3,648 498,661 

43,448 1,968 369,121 i 419,162 

45,953 2,022 396,242 5,358 449.575 

42'687 1/954 331,860 - 5,037 381,538 

67.126 3,387 661,639 4,528 736,680 

79.166 3,081 735,753 6,265 824,265 

79/160 2,571 706,375 * 6,334 794,440 

74.989 2}291 642,048 6,392 725,720 

72,423 2104. 579,864 6,304 660,695 

69,685 2,085 591,996 6,159 669,925 


MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY 
Source: Department of the Navy (Navy Comptroller as of June 30) 


Yr. Officers | Enl. Total Yr. Officers| Enl. | Total Yr. Officers| Enl. | Total 
5 3....|  18,731|230,488 |249,219]|1955....] 18,417|186,753) 205,170 
1922: fee e413 Beene Betsey 1034. **+1 18°593 205.275 (223.868 1!1956....1 17.809|182,971) 200,780 


The United States Air Force Academy, estab. 
1954, is located at Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, 
Colo., and will move to a permanent site at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, 8 miles north of 
Colorado Springs, when sufficient buildings are 
completed there. 

The Academy is the culmination of dreams of 
farsighted airmen like Generals Mitchell, Arnold, 
Spaatz and Vandenberg, who recognized the need 
for a separate academy to train future air com- 
manders long before the Air Force became an 
autonomous service. 

The first class of approximately 300 cadets began 
training on July 11, 1955. The second class of 
300 was admitted July 9, 1956. 


Requirements for admission to the Academy 

differ from civilian colleges in that each prospec- 
tive cadet must first be nominated as a candidate 
under one or more of the categories listed below. 
Final selections are made by the Air Force. Ap- 
proximately 85% of the cadets entering in July, 
1956, obtained their nominations through Con- 
gressional sources, 
- Each Senator and Representative is authorized 
to nominate 10 candidates. If nominated by a 
Senator, the candidate’s residence may be any- 
where in the state. If nominated by a Represen- 
tative, the candidate must be a resident of the 
Moperenal District from which he is nomi- 
nated. 

The 1957 number of competitive vacancies total 
306: Congressional, 259; Presidential, 12; Regu- 
lar Components of the Air Force and Army, 12; 
Reserve Components of the Air Force and Army, 
13; Sons of Deceased Veterans, 6. There are non- 
competitive vacancies for sons of Medal of Honor 
winners. 

There is one vacancy each for the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. No 
vacancies for the class entering in 1957 exists for 
residents of the Canal Zone. 

A candidate must be at least 17 years of age 
and must not have reached his 22nd birthday by 
July 1 of the year in which he enters. He must 
be a male citizen of the United States, of good 
moral character, and must never have been mar- 
ried. He should be at least 5 ft. 4 in., but not more 
than 6 ft. 4 in. tall, 

After nomination, the candidate must take the 
following examination and tests at Air Force in- 
stallations; the Air Force medical examination 
for flying training, the Air Force Airmanship 
Aptitude test, and a physical aptitude examina- 
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procedures for appointment are described in de-~ 
tail in the U. S. Air Force Academy Catalogue 
which may be obtained free from the Director 
of Admissions, U. S. Air Foree Academy, Denver, 
Colo. 

To be considered for competition, a letter of 
nomination must be submitted by the nomination 
authority to the Director of Admissions not later 
than Jan. 31. Applicants for the Regular and 
Reserve Component vacancies must submit their 
applications to their unit commanders on or before 
January 31. 

Applicants for Presidential, Sons of Deceased 
Veterans, and Sons of Medal of Honor vacancies 
should mail complete qualification information to 
the Director of Admissions requesting nomina- 
tion. Sons of Medal of Honor winners who meet 
requirements will be admitted without regard to 
vacancies, provided they are otherwise qualified. 

Upon admission to the Academy, each cadet is 
required to sign an oath of allegiance and an 
obligation to serve as a commissioned officer in 
the Regular Air Force for not less than 3 con- 
secutive years after graduation. Summer periods 
at the Academy are primarily devoted to military 
training, flying training, and physical training 
but approximately 4 weeks’ leave is granted cadets 
each summer after the first year. The academic 
year runs from. September through May. 

Upon admission the cadet deposits $300 to be 
credited to his account to cover part of the cost 
of equipment and uniforms. Cadets are paid $111.15 
per month and an allowance for food. From this 
the Cadets pay for food, books, clothing,. and all 
personal expenses. Quarters and medical atten- 
tion are provided. Upon successful completion of 
the four-year course, the graduate receives a 
bachelor of science degree, an Observer’s rating 
and a commission as a 2nd Liutenant in the 
Regular Air Force, Those physically qualified will 
receive a complete course in pilot training after 
graduation. 

The Cadets in the first class chose the falcon 
as the mascot of the Academy. 

The Superintendent of the Academy is Maj. 
Gen. James E. Briggs, USAF. The Commandant 
of Cadets is Brig. Gen. Robert M. Stillman, USAF. 


Personal Salutes and Honors 


The national salute is 21 guns. It is also the 
salute to a national flag. The salute to the Union, 
commemorative of the Declaration of Independence 
and consisting of one gun for each State, will be 
fired at noon on July 4 at every post provided with 
Suitable artillery, 

A 21-gun salute on arrival and departure, and 
four ruffies and flourishes, is rendered to the 


President of the United States, to an ex-president, 
chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, 
or to members of a reigning royal family. The na- 
tional anthem is played for the president, a march 
for an ex-president, and the national anthem of 
his or her country for others. The music is con- 
sidered an inseparable part of the salute and will 
immediately follow the ruffies and flourishes with- 
out pause. 


ee 


Rank 


—eeeeeeeSSSSSsSSSSSSSSSSsee 
High commissioner or other diplomatic officer equal or supe- 


rior to an ambassador 
Secretary of Defense 
Cabinet members 


Seoretary of the Air Woroe | ..1002220 5.022000 
Becretary ofthe Navy....................00.% 
President pro tempore of the Senate 


General of the Army 
RRQUOU AL Mattie ae fo skdmi Sore pnw ie 

Other Salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for 
American envoys or ministers and foreign envoys 
or ministers accredited to the U. S., and a lieuten- 
ant general; 13 guns for a major general, American 
mhinisters resident and ministers resident accredited 
to the U. S.; 11 guns for American charges d’af- 
faires and like officials accredited to the U. S., a 


Salute—guns Ruffles 
—-————_| and 
Ar- Depar-| fiour- Music 
rival ture ishes 
ahetate 1S? erie ease ae 4 National anthem 
Kater 19 19 4 March 
fants 19 ae an 4 March 
ree 19 19 4 March 
eee 19 19 4 March 
19 aye ieiplacess 4 March 
19 elena : 4 March 
19 19 4 General's March 
17 17 4 March 
17 17 4 March 
17 ee als Ores 4 March 
ee ee See 4 March 
17 17 4 General’s March 
17 17 4 General's March 
i eae ese 4 General's March 


brigadier general, and consuls general accredited 
to the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to the 
U. S.; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 
accredited to the U. S. S 

A vice consul when in charge of the office and 


acting as consul general or consul is entitled to 
such courtesies. 
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Senators. 

Admission tothe Military Academy 

g2ined only to one the 2,496 
by law. Gradua’ of the 

senior class normally leaves about 750 vacant 

c2adetships each year and candidates may nomi- 

mated for these vacancies only during the year 

ee oe date—the first Tuesday 

Military allocated among the vari- 


For each ar i$ from 2 State or Congressional 
District 4 candida’ may be nominated: a prin- 
cipal, a first alternate, a second alternate, and 
third alternate. The selection of these candidates 
is left to the Senator or Representative. 

Candidates must be U. S. citizens, between 17 

years of age, good moral character. and 
ve 


dates must qualify 
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the December, January, or March College Board 
tests reported to West Point and candidates who 
take the aptitude 


pay and allowances as 
ly $111.15 per month, 


lus $1.35 for 
rations). From pay. S poeauire 


cadets are required to 
meals and 


weeks’ leave is gr: 


Upon pletion of the 4-year course, 
the graduate receives Bachelor 

and @ 2d Lieutenant in 
the Air Force 


ti n repul and to re- 
ceive instruction at the Academy, vided not 
more than three from any one coun are there 


at the same time. = 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per- 
mitted from time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoint- 
ment to any office or position in the United States. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy 
is Maj. Gen. m H. Davidson, U.S.A.; the 


Requests ior information and for the Military 
be dressed to the 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The United States Naval Academy for the train- 
ing of midshipm@n’ was at Annapolis, BMd., 
Oct. 10, 1245. It main cover over 180 
and in other parts of Maryland it maintains 
a rifle range and a dairy farm of large acreage. 
Tis stately buildings for instruction and residence 
were completed about 1910. They are topped by 
the Naval Academy Chapel, which is dominated 
_ It was opened in 190¢ and the enlarged 
leted in 1940. In 1913 the bogee - 

Paul Jones, America’s first great nava 
ponte, was brought from Paris and placed in the 


The Giemaent. may appoint not more than 40 


midshipmen at large from among the sons of 
members of both sexes of the land and naval 
forces who were killed or acquired fatal wounds or 
diseases in the two world wars and during other 
periods; also one midshipman from Puerto Rico 
who was born there. The President also is au- 
thorized to appoint midshipmen at large from 
among the sons of persons awarded the Medal of 
Honor by Congress. In the event of vacancies and 
availability of accommodations the Secretary of the 
Navy may nominate candidates recommended by 
the Academic Board from among regular nomi- 
nated and qualified candidates who were on the 
waiting list. 

Also, not more than 20 may be appointed from 
other American republics and Canada, with not 
more than 3 from any one country. 

Candidates must be not less than 17 nor more 
than 22 years old on July 1 of the year they enter, 
and all except a limited number authorized from 
foreign countries must be citizens of the United 
States. They may qualify for admission by (a) 
passing a regular entrance examination; (b) pre- 
senting an acceptable secondary school certificate 
and passing an examination in mathematics and 
English; (c) presenting acceptable secondary 
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school and college certificates. The college cer- 
tificate method of qualifying is limited to those 
who get Congressional appointments. All must 
take the Aptitude Test of the Naval Academy. 

Each candidate must be not less than 5 ft. 4 in. 
tall, with a minimum weight of 112bs. He is re- 
quired to deposit $100 after passing examinations 
and before appointment. This amount is supple- 
mented by an entrance credit of $600 upon admis- 
sion, making $700 available for uniforms, text- 
books, etc. The $600 is repaid by deductions from 
the midshipman’s pay, which is $1,333.80 a year. 
The candidate must make an engagement, with 
consent of parents or guardian if he is a minor, 
that he will complete the course of four years at 
the Naval Academy and to accept upon gradua- 
tion, if tendered, an appointment as a commis- 
sioned officer in the U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps or U. S. Air Force, and to serve on active 
duty for not less than 3 years; if not in the regu- 
lar service, to accept an appointment in the Re- 
serve and not to resign prior to the 6th anniversary 
of graduation. If he marries while a student he 
will be discharged. : 

Qualified graduates become ensigns in the U. 8. 


United States 


The United States Coast Guard is responsible 
for a wide range of duties which are concerned 
with maintaining safety and order upon the high 
Seas and navigable waters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. The primary purpose 
of most of these duties is to prevent loss of life 
and property due to unsafe or illegal practices. 
The maintenance of safety and order is not limited 
to enforcement of laws. The Coast Guard also 
directs a program~- of education among ship 
operators and boatmen, and enlists their co- 
operation in the prevention of marine casualties. 
This role includes maintenance of more than 39,000 
aids to navigation—lighthouses, buoys, bells, etc.— 
along 40,000 miles of waters; lifesaving activities; 
removal of derelicts and other menaces to navi- 
gation; marine inspection; ice-breaking; medical 
aid to seamen; law enforcement on the high seas 
and navigable waters of the United States and in 
Alaska; the prevention of smuggling; patrol of the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate 
the taking of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; 
aid during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of 
the International Ice Patrol to report the amount 
of iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing 
the North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather 
stations; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant Marine. To carry out its many func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of 178 larger 
vessels of various types and 126 aircraft. 

The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawaii and Alaska. A military ser- 
vice constituting a branch of the armed forces of 
the United States at all times the Coast Guard 
operates as a service of the Treasury except when 
operating aS a service of the Navy. 

Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
Customs Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten 
boats’’ to protect the revenue. These came to be 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later known as the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. The present name of the 
organization dates from Jan. 28. 1915, when the 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were 
merged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
The Service’s duties were increased when the 
Coast Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with 
the Lighthouse Service and again on Feb, 28, 1942 
when functions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation were transferred to the Coast 
Guard by Executive order. This last addition 
means that the Service now furthers safety at 
sea through supervision of the construction and 
equipment of merchant ships and by exercising 
disciplinary controls over their personnel. 
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in U.S. Marine Corps to fill 
A limited n’ may - 
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the Bureau of Naval Personnel, artment 
the Navy, Washington, D. C., or the United States 
Naval Academy, » Me 


and the Superintendent of the Naval 
Rear Admiral William R. Smedberg, III, USN. 


U. 8. NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 


The Museum is a department of the Academy 
under a director and is intended to inspire mid- 
shipmen with appreciation of American naval tra- 
ditions and sa ces. It contains many original 
documents, including contracts for building the 
original Navy; letters of John Paul Jones; me- 
morials of the steamboat inventors John Fitch, 
James Rumsey and Robert Fulton; a ship model 
collection donated-by Col. H. H. Rogers; historical 
paintings by Edward Moran; the Beverly R. Rob- 
inson collection of 1,044 naval prints and many 
objects assoviated with important naval events. 


Coast Guard 

To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 
formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, 
1954 to about 29,000 officers and men in the regular 
establishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from 
the Public Health Service were 32 doctors, 47 dental 
officers, one scientist officer, one sanitary engineer 
and 8 nurses, besides 59 physicians serving part 
time. Authorized civilian employees were 4,963. 

Chief among the groups organized for the war 
emergency was. the Coast Guard Reserve, a mili- 
tary supplement similar to the United States 
Naval Reserve. By an amendment to the act es- 
tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, known 
as the Spars, also was organized. Nearly 
9,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers served 
during World War II. The Women’s Reserve was 
reactivated during 1951, being limited to former 
members after being demobilized in 1945. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a nonmilitary 
organization administered by the Commandant, 
with 13,000 members in 421 communities. Its pri- 
mary activity is to assist the Coast Guard in the 
promotion of safety and efficiency in the opera- 
tion of small boats. 

Training facilities include a recruit receiving 
center at Cape May, N. J., various service schools 
for enlisted men, and the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn., for officer candidates. 

The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head, assisted by a board of 
representatives from the Army and Navy. 

The Coast Guard maintained over 39,000 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). In July 
1956 49 Loran stations were being operated by the 
Coast Guard and 197 radio and radar beacons were 
being operated on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. The scien- 
tific improvements of radio and radar being applied 
now to peacetime aids have names coined from 
their description, for example: ANRAC control 
Station (Aids to Navigation RAdio Controlled), 
which is a radio device to light and extinguish 
electric lights and operate fog signals; LORAN 
radio transmitting station (LOng Range Aid Navi- 
gation), first used during the war to obtain longi- 
tude and latitude positions; RACON station 
(RAdar beaCONs), which gives distance and 
bearing of an airplane or ship within 120 miles. 

The Coast Guard operates nearly 16,000 miles 
of land telephone lines and submarine cables, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include radio traffic sta- 
tions and air radio stations. 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


The United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- 
tration building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790), 

The Academy’s four-year course embraces engi- 
neering, military science, cultural and other pro- 
fessional subjects. Cadets are paid $973 a year 
with rations and are credited with the sum of $600 


to defray the cost of their initial clothing and 
equipment, this sum to be deducted subsequently 
from their pay. In addition each cadet upon ap- 
pointment is required to deposit $100 with the 
Superintendent of the Academy to help defray ad- 
ditional clothing and equipment costs. 4 

Upon graduation, a Cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an Officer 
of similar rank in the Army, Navy or Marines. 
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The Women’s Army Corps in the Regular Army, 


estab. 1948, grew out of the Women’s Army 
Aux: Corps (WAAC), estab. 1942. The mission 
of the WAC is to make available to the Army 


the skills and knowledge of women and to con- 
stitute a nucleus for rapid expansion in case of 
a national emergency. stment is open to all 
women between 18 and 34, inclusive, who are 
high school graduates or have successfully com- 
leted the General Educational Development Test, 
h school level, are citizens of U. S. or have 
pee papers, are single and without dependents 
der 18. The training program consists of 8 
weeks’ basic training followed by 6 to_16 weeks of 
specialist training for new recruits. Graduates of 
accredited colleges and universities are eligible 
to apply for direct commissions contingent upon 
successful completion-of the WAC Officer Basic 
Course of 20 weeks. Qualified enlisted women may 
be commissioned upon acceptance for and comple- 
tion of the Officer Candidate Course of 20 weeks. 
Regular Army branch schools, service colleges and 
civilian educational institutions are open to WAC 
officers. Regular Army administrative and tech- 
nical schools are open to enlisted women. With the 
exception of combat training, instruction for Wacs 
parallels that for men. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 


Col, Inez Haynes, Chief. Main Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Army Nurse Corps, oldest of all women’s 
military services, was established 1901, as a 
component of the Army Medical Service. In World 
War II its membership reached 57,000. 

The Army-Navy Nurses’ Act, 1947, established 
a@ permanent Nurse Corps in the Army Medical 
Service, with permanent commissioned rank, sec- 
ond lieutenant to lt. col.; and with an authorized 
strength in the ratio of 6 nurses to every 1,000 of 
the Regular Army. This act also provided for an 
Army Nurse Section in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Current strength is approximately 3,700. Require- 
ment about 4,700. 

“To be eligible for a commission in the Army 
Nurse Corps one must be a registered professional 
nurse, a citizen of the United States, between 
21 and 45, graduate of a school of nursing ac- 
ceptable to the Surgeon General of the Army and 
without dependents under 18. A basic training 
program is conducted at the Medical Field Service 
School, Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, for nurses without prior service. 


ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


Colonel Harriet S. Lee, Chief. Main Navy Build- 
ing, Washington, D. (oF 

AMSC, RA, was estab. as an Officer Corps of 
the Regular Army, including members of the 
U. S. Army Reserve. It is composed of dietitians, 
physical and occupational therapists. 

Regular Army applicants must be citizens, un- 
married and without dependents under 18, have 
a bachelor’s degree from a college approved by 
the Dept. of the Army, and have completed a 
course ie their medical specialty. Applicants with 
academic degrees may enroll in professional train- 
ing courses of the Army Medical Service. In addi- 
tion to 12-month dietetic and physical therapy 
courses conducted at Army Medical Service in- 
stallations, a 9-month clinical affiliation program 
is available to students who have completed the 
didactic portion-of an occupational therapy course 
in an approved college or university. 

The Chief of the Corps holds the temporary 
rank of colonel and the chiefs of the three 
specialist sections are temporary lieutenant col- 
onels. Other members serve in grades from 
second lieutenant to major. 

WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 

lified women may become commissioned_of- 
fcers in the Medical Services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force comparable to male commissioned 
officers. They will have similar pay, allowances and 
opportunities for advancement. 


NAVY AND NAVAL RESERVE 


. Louise Kathleen Wilde, Asst. Chief for 

Soe: Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., 
m, D.C; 

ve eid of enlistment of women in the 
Regular Navy and Naval Reserve are the same as 
for male enlisted members of the Navy. All pro- 
visions of the law relating to pay, leave, money 
allowances and other benefits and emoluments of 
male personnel of the Navy are applicable to wom- 
en personnel of the Navy. However, husbands of 
women in the Navy will not be considered de- 
endents unless they are in’ fact dependent on 
their wives for their chief support. 
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Women are not assigned to duty in aircraft 
engaged on combat missions nor on vessels of the 
Navy except hospital ships and naval transports. 


NURSE CORPS, U. S..N. and U. 8S. N. R. 


Sele? ale ee fecEo en, NC, ee Pe 
edicine urgery, avy Dept. 
Wee D.C. : 
e Nurse Corps, U. S. Navy, was_established 
1908. In 1947 the corps became a staff corps and 
its members commissioned officers. The law cre- 
ated the Nurse Corps Reserve to reinforce 2 
service in emergencies. It authorizes 6 nurses for 
1,000 of Navy and Marine Corps personnel. k 
strength of Regular and Reserve Corps reached 
11,086 on active duty in 1945. 

Navy Nurses give professional nursing care and 
instruct hospital corpsmen. Nurses serve in_hos- 

itals and dispensaries at home and abroad, on 

ospital ships and transports, with the Military 
Sea Transport Service (MSTS) and the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS). 

Applicants must be registered professional nurses 
who can meet the standards required. Those ap- 
pointed start in the Reserve. Appole in the 
Reserve are made in the rank of ensign, lieutenant 
(j.g.), and lieutenant. Applications must be re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Navy Personnel before the 
applicant reaches age 394%. 


WOMEN IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE (WAF) 


Col. Phyllis D. S. Gray, Director. Hq: WAF 
the Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

During World War II, 40,000 Air WAC’s served 
with the Army Air Corps and Army Air Forces. 
In September, 1947, the separate Dept. of the Air 
Force was created. Nine months later, in June, 
1948, the WAF became a part of the USAF. 

The legislation which established the WAF also 
authorized the voluntary enlistment of female air- 
men and the appointment of female officers in 
both Regular and Reserve components. 

Because the WAF are not a separately organized 
corps but are integrated into the Air Force struc- 
ture, their mission is to serve side-by-side with 
Air Force men, performing duties essential to the 
nation’s defense. 

Active duty peacetime strength is placed at ap- 
proximately 1,000 officers and warrant officers and 
8,300 enlisted women. Current strength is about 
650 officers and 8,000 enlisted women. 

Enlisted women are on duty in 7 major state- 
side commands and at Hq., USAF in Washington. 
Overseas they are serving in most European coun- 
tries and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. WAF officers 
serve in all commands including USAF in Europe, 
Northeast Air Command, Alaskan Air Command, 
Caribbean Air Command, and the Far East Air 
Force. They may not fly on combat missions. 


AIR FORCE NURSE CORPS 


Colonel Frances I. Lay, Chief, Office of the 
Surgeon General, USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Air Force Nurse Corps was established in 
1949 as a division of the Air Force Medical 
Service and serves on a worldwide basis. The 
majority of Air Force Nurses are on duty in Air 
Force hospitals as general duty staff nurses, 
anesthetists, operating-room supervisors, adminis- 
trators, teachers and psychiatric nurses. A limited 
number are enrolled in military or civilian insti- 
tutions for advanced professional training, while 
others are assigned Flight Nursing in air 
evacuation of patients. Two nurses have received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, one posthumously. 
The 1453rd Medical Air Evacuation Squadron was 
awarded the Meritorious Unit Commendation for 
outstanding service from June 28 to Dec. 31, 1950, 
when it evacuated 16,604 casualties from the Far 
East to military hospitals in the United States. 
The 801st Medical Air Evacuation Squadron re- 
ceived the Distinguished Unit Citation for heroism 
following the invasion at Inchon and the battle 
of Seoul. Z 

An applicant must be a citizen, between 21 and 
40 years of age; be physically and professionally 
qualified to perform nursing duties, be a graduate 
of a school of nursing acceptable to the Surgeon 
General, USAF, and actively registered in one 
state or territory or District of Columbia. The 
rank she receives at entrance depends on pro- 
fessional experience and educational background. 
All initial appointments to the Regular Air 
Force are made from Reserve applicants who are 
single, between 21 to 30 years old and are cur- 
rently serving on extended active duty. Air Force 
Nurses enjoy the full privileges, rank and pay 
of an officer in the USAF. 


AIR FORCE MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


Col. Audrey A. Underkofler, Chief, Hq USAF, 
Office of the Surgeon General, Washington 29, D:.C. 
The Medical Specialist Corps was organized in 


1949 when the USAF Medical Service was estab- 

lished. It is an officer corps of men and women 

Lnere in dietetics, physical therapy or occupa- 
al therapy. 

An applicant must first be commissioned in the 
USAF Reserve. If qualified, women may apply for 
a commission in the Regular Air Force aiter 12 
months of active duty. 

To be appointed as a 2nd lieutenant in the Re- 
serve, a dietitian must possess a bachelor degree 
from an accredited college with a major either 
in foods and nutrition or in institution manage- 
ment. In addition, she must have completed an 
approved hospital dietetic internshii 
3 years of-acceptable hospital experience. 

For a Reserve appointment, a physical therapist 
must have a minimum of 90 semester hours and 
have completed an approved course in physical 
therapy or possess a degree in physical therapy 
from an approved school of physical therapy. An 
occupational therapist must have a minimum of 
60 semester hours and be a graduate of an ap- 
proved school of occupational therapy. 

Women applicants who have the basic educa- 
tional_and general qualifications for appointment 
in the Regular Air Force may be commissioned 
2nd lieutenants in the Reserve for the purpose of 
completing a hospital dietetic internship, |e 
therapy training or occupational therapy_ training 
(not to exceed 12 months). 

To be eligible for a Reserve commission, appli- 
cant must be a citizen, physically and educationally 
qualified, between 21 and 40. Females may not 


or have had. 


bachelor degree, ha 

doped se ig ker 

asa 2nd lieutenant and under 30 for ist Meu- 
tenant. Queries may be directed to the S n 
General, USAF, Was ton 25, D. C., Atten : 
Chief, Medical Specialist Corps. 


WOMEN MARINES 


Col. Julia E. Hamblet, Director. Ha. U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Women Marines, recognized since 1918, were 
authorized as regulars by the Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948. Women must be 
18 to 31 years of age for enlistment and 21 for 
commissioning; must be single upon entering the 
Marine Corps but may marry while on duty. 
Women who marry may be released from service 
after serving a prescribed tour of duty subsequent 
to recruit or officer training. 

Recruits receive 8 weeks of training at Parris 
Island, S. C. Officer training is conducted at 
Quantico, Va., for meritorious enlisted women 
and college students or graduates who attend a 
12 weeks’ course in the Women Officers Training 
Class before eommissioning. 

At the end of 1955, approximately 2,200 Women 
Marines were serving on active duty at post and 
stations throughout the country, including Wash- 
ington, D. C. and San Francisco, Calif., at Pear! 
Harbor, Hawaii, and in Italy and France. 


The United States Marine Corps 


The United States Marine Corps whose history 
dates from 1775, was headed in 1956 by Gen. Ran- 
dolph McCall Pate. The Corps numbers 200,780 
men and women on active duty on June 30, the 
end of the fiscal year. As authorized by law, the 
strength included 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine 
aircraft wings. A Marine Corps Ready Reserve 
of approximately 200,000 men and women was also 
available for active duty in the event of a national 
emergency. 

Continuing its historic mission as a combat 
force in readiness, the Marine Corps in 1956 had 
divisions and aircraft wings on both coasts of the 
United States, ready for immediate depioyment in 
support of national policy. Another division and 
another wing were stationed in the Far East. 

Other Marines were on duty with an air-ground 
task force at Kaneohe Bay on the Hawaiian 
island of Oahu; at U. S. Navy bases throughout 
the world; with U. S. fleets; at U. S. embassies; 
at installations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
eons and the United Nations, and at posts 
an : stations of the Marine Corps in the United 

ates. 

In cooperation with the Navy, Marines in 1956 
conducted amphibious maneuvers in both hemi- 
spheres, placing particular emphasis on the in- 
creased use of the assault helicopter. 

In February, the Marine corps sent a bat- 
talion landing team, with helicopter transport, to 
participate in operation Firmlink, an amphibious 
maneuver in Thailand for members of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization. In March, a bat- 
talion landing team of Marines rejoined the Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean and took part in am- 
phibious exercises with other NATO forces. Late 
n June, this unit staged the simulated vertical 
envelopment of a beachhead at Dikili, Turkey, 
using assault helicopters. 

Other amphibious exercises were carried out dur- 


ing the year by Marines in North Carolina, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Caribbean area, and 
the Far East. 

In Hawaii, a tactical air operation involving more 
than 200 separate island-to-island air lifts was 
conducted in early autumn. 

After the conversion of the USS Thetis Bay 
from an escort carrier to a prototype sae AS 
assault carrier, Marines participated in avy 
tests of the vessel’s potentials in vertical en- 
velopment. 

As the result of an accident in which 6 recruits 
lost their lives at Parris Island, S. C., the Corps 
undertook _a reappraisal of its recruit training 
rogram. For closer supervision, two recruit train- 
ng commands were formed—one at Parris Island, 
the other at San Diego, Calif. Each was placed 
under a general officer responsible directly to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. The period of 
recruit training was lengthened, and rigorous Ma- 
rine eee | methods were continued in the in- 
terest of maintaining the traditionally high stan- 
dards of the Soe. 

While the Marine Corps put increasing emphasis 
on new tactics and new weapons, especially nu- 
clear, it still stressed the role of the individual 
rifleman. In the National Rifle and Pistol Matches 
at Camp Perry, Ohio, in September, Marines won 
all 5 National Trophy events. It was the first time 
any service had made such a sweep, and 3 of the 
Marine Corps victories established new records. 

Major Marine bases in the United States are at 
Quantico, Va.; Cherry Point and Camp Lejeune, 
N. C.; Parris Island, S. C.; Miami, Fla.: Ei 
Toro, Camp Pendleton and San Diego, Calif. In 
Hawaii, Marines are stationed at Kaneohe Bay 
on the Island of Oahu. They also serve in Japan 
on Okinawa, with the various fleets and naval 
bases, with U. S. embassies, at NATO and U. N. 
installations. 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
the fourth permanent Federal Academy for officer 
training—has a complement of 800 Cadet-Midship- 
men from every state in the Union, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. 

On completion of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen are examined for their original Merchant 
Marine license as deck or engineer officers in any 
ship in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
ates also receive a bachelor of science degree and 
commissions as officers in the Naval Reserve. 

The course of the Cadet Corps is four years 
and consists of one year as Fourth Classman at 
the Academy; one year as Third Classman aboard 
a ship and two years as Second and First Class- 
man at the Academy, 

Appointment of candidates is governed by a state 
and territory quota system based on population. A 
candidate must possess a minimium of 15 units 
from accredited schools and pass a nation-wide 
competitive examination as well as a rigid U. S. 
Nayy Officer physical examination. Examinations 
are made up and graded by competent college en- 
trance authorities. 


A candidate must be a male citizen of the 


United States, not less than 16 years and six 
months of age and not over 21 years of age on the 
date the application is received by the Supervisor. 
Discharged veterans, armed services and Merchant 
Marine are granted an age waiver to 22nd birthday 
and are also allowed five points additional on 
competitive scholastic ;test. A candidate must be 
of good moral character, of sound constitution and 
not be less than 5 feet 6 inches or more than 6 feet 
4 inches in height. Candidates must have a mini- 
mum vision of 20/20 in each eye without glasses. 
Under Federal legislation the Academy is au- 

thorized to receive not more than 12 candidates 
each year from Latin American Republics, for the 
Pe tons cee Seb sy 

equests for further information and applica. 
tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman haul 
be acepeene ce erty elie oS Training Officer, 
Maritime Admin., U. S. Dept. of Commerce, - 
AHETOR A oe Cc. id Rio a 

e Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., formert: 
the estate of Walter P. Chrysler, is situated oe 
the north shore of Long Island near the confiu- 
ence of Long Island Sound and the East River and 
Sonate © acres x 

e Superintendent of the Academy i 
Admiral Gordon McLintock, U.S.M.S 7, eta 
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TAT 


a a at a lk al i eld adel nea hee 
U.-S. Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine Officers on Active Duty 
(Data as of December 1, 1956) 

For Staff Officers of the Department of Defense see Index 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


. Chief of Staff 
General Maxwell D. Taylor 


Generals of the Army 


Date of Rank 

PA TAGLOY AMATO Ao cies «wy reise ete at Sept. 20, 1950 
MacArthur, Dougias.............- Dec 18, 1944 
Marshall, George C..........+..-- Dec 16, 1944 

Generals ; 
Decker, George H............---: May 31, 1956 
Gruenther, Alfred M.......-...... Aug. 1,°1951 
PIGUOAS TICUITY E29. hn tense cee «+: June 1, 1956 
Lemnitzer, Lyman L............-. Mar. 25, 1955 
Palmer, Williston B............... May 20, 1955 
Schuyler, Cortlandt Van R........ May 18, 1956 
White: Isaac Do... bw eg a8 June 22, 1955 
Wyman, Willard G........+...... Mar. 1, 1956 
Lieutenant Generals 

Arnold, Willian Ff. 3... 2%... anviee 2 June 22, 1953 
Bryan, Blackshear M........-...-- Jan. 26, 1954 
Byers, Clovis E.............----.-Aug. 8, 1955 
BING PEBALDI GD 10, che we unieyceayriae’=.*) 4) -\-v> Mar. 16, 1953 
Clarke, Bruce D.........--...+---: June 23, 1953 
POM InT SOT Het cla mca jos ei oteini Aug. 17, 1954 
ings, Emerson LeR.......... July 18, 1956 
Eddleman, Clyde D..........----- Oct. 10, 1955 
Farrell, Francis W.....-.----+----. July 19, 1956 
GK AIONSO: Dice ove os etele eee - = Nov. 12, 1955 
Gaither, Ridgely......-..-..-- ..July 27, 1956 
Gavin, James M........-.--5-+555 Mar. 25, 1955 
Harrison, William K., Jr.........<- Sept. 5, 1952 
Hart, Charles B.....-.-.--+-- +205 ug. 18, 1954 
Herren, Thomas W.-.......-:.-+:- Dec. 9, 1954 
Hershey, Lewis B. (Ret.).........- June 23, 1956 
Hickey, Thomas F..........------ Jan. 25, 1954 
Magruder, Carter B.....-..-.-++:- Apr. 6, 1954 
Mathewson, Lemuel..........-.-- Apr. 7, 1954 
Mickelsen, Stanley R.......-...-- Oct. 1, 1954 
Montague, Robert M.........-.-- July 13, 1955 
Moore, James E........---------- Feb. 17, 1956 
Palmer, Charles D......--....----- Aug. 19, 1955 
Read, FLOW 3 dE rae = rw July 14, 1955 
Trudeau, Arthur G........-..---- Oct. 18, 1956 
Uneles, John F......--.. ++ +++ July 20, 1956 
Weible, Walter L.........-.+--+-> Oct. 23, 1953 
Williams, Edward T......-..+.--. Mar. 1, 1956 
Williams, Laurin L..........+----+ Mar. 1, 1955 
Williams, Samuel T.........-.---- Sept. 15, 1955 
Young, Robert. N.......-- se eeee-.June, 29, 1955 


Major Generals 


1 DewW.; Allen, Frank A., Jr.; Ander- 
Adoratster: C. Stanton; Baker, William 


., Jt.. Barnes, Verdi B.; Barriger, William ee 
Barth, George B.; Bean, Emmett J.; Bergquist, 
Earl C.; Berry, Robert W.; Besson, Fra ores 


S.; Binns, John J.; Boatner, Hay- 
Booth, Robert H.; 


Paul W.; Cardwell, Eugene F. 
Carter, Marshall S.; Colglazier, 
(Res.); Collins, = 
Cooney, .; Cooper, 
W. Preston; Cotulla, Louis 
Creasy, William M.; Dabney, 


_ DEPARTMENT OF 


+ Chief of Staff 
= Date of Rank 
June 30, 1953 


Twining, Nathan F.... 
Generals 


Twining, Nathan F..... Oct 10, 1950 
Kuter, Lawrence S....-- 29, ey 
Lemay, Curtis E..:...-. 29, es 
Norstad, Lauris......-. 5, qed 
Partridge, Earle E....-. 19, seed 
Rawlings, Edwin W....-- 19, nhs 
Weyland, Otto P....--- 5 ipa 
White, Thomas D.....---- 30, 

. Lieutenant Generals 

Anderson, Samuel E.-.-.------+-- May hy tone 
Asensio, Manuel J....--------+--: Dec. 1B: ee 
Atkinson, Joseph H..-.-----+----- Mar 1ehasea 
Barcus, Glenn O.... July 30. 1986 
Barnes, Earl W....- - 0 to89 
Cabell, Charles P.. - . Tete 
Everest, Frank F..-.- 10! 1985 
Irvine, Clarence S.. .- Os 1 
Johnson, Leon W...-- 2 1952 
Myers, Charles T..... » 1952 
O’Donpell, Emmett, Jr May a see 
Power, Thomas S...--+---+++7++++ Apr. 6, 19 


John P.; Daniel, Derrill, McC.; Dasher, Charles 
L., Jr.; Davidson, Garrison H.; Day, Francis M.; 
Deitrick, Carroll H.; Denniston, Alfred B.; de 
Shazo, Thomas E.; Dewey, Lawrence R.; 5 
William W., Jr.; Disney, 

Lac.; , Thomas W.; EB ij 
William P., Jr.; Erickson, Edgar 
Evans, Ira K.; Farrand, Edward G.; Freeman, 
Paul L., Jr.; Fritzsche, Carl F.; Fry, James C.; 
Galley, Charles K., Jr.; Gallagher,- Philip E.; 
Galloway, Gerald E.; Gard, Robert G.; Garvin, 
Crump; Gillespie, James O.; Gillmore, iiliam N.: 
Ginder, Philip DeW.; Gjelsteen, Einar B.; Gorby, 
Alvin L.; Griffin, Martin E.; Griffing, Lewis S.; 
Hains, Peter C. 3rd; Hamlett, Barksdale; Hansen, 
Floyd A.; Hardin, John R.; Harkins, Paul D.; 
Harmony, John W.; Harper, Joseph H.; Harris; 
Hugh P.; Harrold, Thomas L.; Hastings, Kester 


L.; Hays, Silas B.; Heath, Louis T.; Heaton, 
Leonard D.; Hendrix, Raleigh R.; Hewett, Hobart; 
Hickman, George W., inrichs, John H.; 


Jr. 
Holle, Charles G.; Hollis, Robert P.; Holtzworth, 
Bertram A.; Honnen Houseman, Evan 
McL.; Howze, Hamilton H.; 
Jr.; Itschner, Emerson C.; Jark, Carl H.; 
; Johnson, 


Edward Je; McGowan, Donald W.; 


; Mead, Arm: 


David A. D.; 
O’Meara, Andrew P.; O’Neill, Edward J.; Osborne, 
Ralph M.; Parker, Theodore W.; Partridge. Rich- 
ard C.; Peckham, Howard L.; Phillips, James H.; 
Pierce, James R.; Pierson, Albert: Porter, Robert 
W., Jr.; Post, Elwyn D.; Potter, William E.; 
Powell, Herbert B.; Prather, Richard $ Reichel- 
derfer, Harry; Richardson, James L., Jr.; Ridings, 
Eugene W.; Roberts, Frank N.; Robinson, Bernard 
L.; Robinson, Paul I.; Rogers, Gordon B.; Rufiner, 
Clark L.; Ryan, Cornelius E.; Ryan, John L., Jr.; 
Ryan, Patrick J.; Schomburg, August; Schow, 


Robert A.; Sebree; Edmund B.; Seitz, John F. R.; 


Shambora, William E.; Sherburne, Thomas L., Jr.; 
Sink, Robert F.; Smith, C. Rodney; Smith, Wayne 
C.; Smythe, George W.; Snyder, Howard McC. 
(Ret.); Snyder, Oscar P.; Standlee, 
Stephens, Richard W.; Stokes, John 
Storke, Harry P.; Strickler, Daniel B. 
Tansey, Patrick H. (Ret.); Theimer, 
Timberman, Thomas S.; Toftoy, Holger N.; Trap- 
nell, Thomas J. H.; Troxel, Orlando C., Jr.; Tru- 
man, Louis W.; Tulley, David H.; Upham, John S., 
Jr.; Van Brunt, Rinaldo; Vander Heide, Herbert 
J.;\ Van Houten, John G.; Vittrup, Russell L.; 
Ward, Robert W.; Waters, John K.; Watlington, 
Thomas M.; Westphalinger, Henry R.; Wheeler, 
Earle G.; Willems, John M.; Wood, Rebert J.; 
Yount, Paul F. 


THE AIR FORCE 


Earle; 
JY.; 


Date of Rank 
Putt, Donald Diiin soo Sys eee uly 22, 1953 
Ramey, Roger M........-..--- Apr. 6, 1954 
Rogers, Elmer J., Jv... .5...---20%. June 15, 1955 
Schlatter, David M.........:..... Sept 5, 1952 
Smith, Frederick H., Jr............ June 20, 1956 
Smith, Josephs «05.2 «5 7 es eels ieee July 5, 1952 
Stone; Charles B.,3rd...0)... 0 e0s July 28, 1951 
Timberlake, Patrick W............ May 10, 1955 
Tunn er William Eh... ay..006 ae osainn July 22, 1953 


Major Generals 


Acheson, George R.; Ackerman, John B.; Agee, 
Walter R.; Allen, Brooke E.; Anderson, Alvord 
V. P., Jr.; Anderson, Edward W.; Ankenbrandt, 
Francis L.; Armstrong, Frank A., Jr.; Armstrong, 
Harry G.; Baker, David H.; Bassett, Harold H.; 
Beebe, Royden E., Jr.; Bergquist, Kenneth P.; 
Blake, Gordon A.; Bogart, Frank A.; Boyd, Al- 
bert; Bradley, Mark E., Jr.; Brandt, Carl A.; 
Brentnall, Samuel R.; Briggs, James E.; Browne, 
Roger J.; Bunker, Howard G.; Burns, Robert W.; 
Burnside, Merrill D.; Callahan, Daniel F.; Car- 
penter, Charles I.; Carroll, Joseph F'.; Cork, Robert 
O.; Crabb, Jarred V.; Dau, Frederick J.; Deichel- 
man, Matthew K.; Dent, Frederick R., Jr.; Diso- 
sway, Gabriel P:; Douglass, Robert W., Jr.; Eaton, 
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Robert E. L.; Eckert, William oe 
‘Wiley D.; Garland, 
ana ey 


: Harbold, Norris 


iy eon, enneth B.; uben C., Jr.; 
ae Burton M.; Hutchison, David W.; Johnson, 
Alfred eirn, Donald J.; Kelly, Joe W.; 
ner, August W.; Kuhteld. Albert M.; Lacey, 
K.; Landon, Truman ae Tancey, Robert B.; Lee, 
Robert M.; Le Se illard; Lindsay, Richard C.: 
Luedecke, Alvin R ynn, Roy H.; McBlain, John 
F.; McCarty, Chaites ft E; eGonnell, John P.; 
McCormick, John H.; McDonald, Thomas B.; Mc- 
William F.; Mechling, Edward P.; Miller, 
Walter 2 a Mills, John S.; Montgomery, Richard 
+ Mooney, Henry K.; Moore, Ernest; Morgan, 
Wiitiam M.; Mundy, George W.; Myers, Colby M.; 


DEPARTMENT 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Date of Rank 
Radford, Arthur W. (Aviation)..... Apr. 7, 1949 

Fleet Admirals 
Bean y, WHMAT Di cic ec eee ee Dec. 15, 1944 
Nimitz, Chester Woes. a eee et Dec. 19, 1944 
Admirals 
Boone, Walter F. (Aviation)....... May 1, 1956 
Briscoe, Robert P...............-. . 30, 1956 
Burke, Arleigh A................. 6, 1955 
Felt, Harry D. (Aviation) . . 1, 1956 
Stump, Felix B. (Aviation) . 27, 1953 
Wright Jerald... hee ee es 954 
ice Admirals 

Austin; Bernard L................ Feb. 8, 1956 
Brown, Charles R. (Aviation)...... Oct. 10, 1955 
Callaghan, WV UMAMOME a eae cok ine Apr, 11, 1951 
Clexton, Edward W. M ADO) Strela Feb. 9, 1956 
Combs, Thomas 8, (Aviation)... ... June 27, 1953 
Curts, Maurice E................. une 16, 1955 
Davis, William vi Jr. (Aviation)... Aug. 1, 1956 
Dennison, Robe a) Sen ane Feb. 5, 1956 
Doyle, Austin K (Aviation) May i 1334 

Mspey Carl Feces coe. ; ; 
eine. O Cato D., Jr. (Aviation 8, 1955 
Goldthwaite, Robert (Aviation) . 5, 1956 
Good, Roscoe F.......-.....00005 27, 1953 
Hillenkoetter, Roscoe H........... 9, 1956 
Holloway, James io 8 aS aaa era 2, 1953 
Hopwood, Herbert G..........6... 9, 1955 
Ingersoll, Stuart oe (Aviation)..... 7, 1955 
Tibby, Ruthven FE... .. csc sce Feb. 3, 1956 
MeMahon, Frederick W. (Aviation). Nie 1, 1954 
Pride. Alfred M, (Aviation)........ Oct, 9, 1953 
Rees, William L. (Aviation)........ Feb. 2, 1956 
Russell, George L..............5. ov. 23, 1955 
Sabin, Lorenzo S., Jr............06 Feb, 4, 1956 
‘Thach, James H., Jr... 0.0.2. see Feb. 6, 1956 
Wellborn, Charles, Jr............. June 17, 1955 
Silt UC 0 COR Apr 17, 1956 
Wooldridge, Edmund T........... Apr 6, 1954 


Rear Admirals 


Ammon, William B.; Atkeson, Clarence L. C.; 
Baker, Harold Di Bergin, Charles K.; Biggs, 
Burton B.; Bledsoe, Albert M.; Briggs, Harold M.: 
Bruton, Henry Cs Buchanan, Charles A.; Bur- 
rowes, Thomas; Campbell, Robert L,; Carson, John 
i. Cavenagh, Robert W.; Clark,’ Sherman R.; 
Collins, Howard L.: Cooper, Joshua W.; Cooper, 
William. G.; Crawford, George C.; Crommelin; 
Henry; Daniel, Henry C.; Daniel, John C.; Das- 
pit, Lawrence R.; Davis, Burton; Deutermann, 
Harold T.; Dietrich, Neil K.; Donaho, Glynn R.; 
Duke, Irving T.; Earle, Ralph, Jr.: Ellis, Robert 
By: Fenno, Frank W., Jr. Ferrail, William E.; 
Forrestel, Emmet Ps Frost, Laurence Hi; Gano, 
Roy A,; Grenfell, Elton W:; Hanlon, Byron aS 
Hartman, Charles C.: Henderson, Harry H.; Hig- 
gins, John M.; Hubbard, Miles H’; Huffman, Leon 
J.; Irvin, William D.; Jarrell, Albert E.; Kiland, 
Ingolf N.; Larson, Harold O|; Long, Victor D.: 
Loud, Wayne R.; Lyman, Charles H., 3rd; Mc- 
Corkle, Francis D:; McKinney, Eugene B.: McLean, 
Ephraim R., Jr.;- McManes, Kenmore M.: Mar- 
shall, William J.: Martell, Charles B.; Mason, Red- 
field; Melson, Charles L.; Mendenhall, William Nay 
Jr.; Miles, Milton E.; Moore, Walter E.; Moss- 
brugger, Frederick; Murphy, Marion E.; Nunn, Tra 
H.; Olsen, Clarence E.;| Orem, Howard E.; 
O'Regan, William V.; Parker, Edward Ny Parks, 
Lewis S.; Persons, Henry S.; Petersen Wallis BS 
Phillips, Richard H.; Price, Walter H.; Quinn, 
John; Ragan, Thomas C.; Ramage, Lawson P.; 
Redman, John R.; Rice, Robert H.: 


Ricketts, 
Claude V.; Rivero, Horacio, JY.; Romoser, William 
K.; Rose, Rufus E.; Sanders, Harry; Schindler, 


Walter G.; Settle, Thomas G. W.: Sharp, Ulysses 
S. G.,.. Jr.; Sides, John ties Smedberg, William 
R,, 3rd; Smith, Chester C.; Smith, Harold P.; 
Smoot, Roland N.: Snackenberg, John A.; Solo- 
mons, Edward A.; Speck, Robert H.; Stelter, 


Ase peg eget Ht 1; 
Pe Wilson, Ro: O§ one 7 mn, be P.; Wi 
Jack W.; wright. Stuart P.: Yates, Donald N. 


OF THE NAVY 


Frederick C., Jr.;-Stone, Earl E.; Stout, Richard 
* oe Sylvester, John; Taylor, Edmund B.: Taylor, 
J. M George C.; Tyree, David M.; 
Varian, ; Virden, Frank; von Heim- 
burg, RGF ps ——— pames 13 AS Warder, Fred- 
erick Watkins, T.: “Joseph 
H.; Wilkins Charles wow ; With- 
ington, Frederic S.; Womble, John P., ye ’ Wood, 
Chester C.; Wright, George C.; Yeager, ‘Howard 
A.; Yeomans, Elmer E, 

Aviation (AV): Akers: Frank; Anderson oe 
W., Jr.; Arnold, Murr’E.; Beakley, Wallace M.: 
Blick, Robert E,. meat Caldwell, Henry H.; Carson, 

M.; Clark, John E.; Clark, Thurston B.; 

S.: Cooper, Clifford S.; Cometh 
Craig, Kenneth; Cruise, Edgar 
Dixon, Nahar E.: Dudley, Paul L.; Dusrfeidi, 
Clifford H.; Duncan, Donald B.; Ekstrom, Clarence 
E.; Erdmann, - William ward 
Gallery, Daniel V. JY.; 
Goodwin, Hugh H.; Griffin, Charles 
Grover B. H.; Harris, le; Hedding, Truman J.; 
Hickey, Robert F.; Hobbs, ‘Ira E.: Hoskins, John 
M.; Hughes, Francis M Johnson, Roy L.; Kivette, 
Frederick N.; Lee, Fitzhugh: Lee, James R,; Mc- 
Donald, David L.; Mekeahnte, 
Quiston, Irving M. (USNR 
Monroe, Jack P.; Moore, Benija: min E.; 
William M.; O’Beirne, Frank; Ofstie, Ral 
ie Oe John; Pirie, Robert B.; Raborn, 
ee a ece Ramsey, peau H.; Rice, Lester K.; Riley, 
Herbert D.; ins, Thomas H., Jr.; Rodee, bats 
ter F.; ee bee S.; Schoec h,. William A 
pene: "Harry E.: Shands, Courtney; Smith, Allen, 

‘Southerland, Leonard B.; Storrs, Aaron P. 3rd; 
Bone Paul ; Sutherland, William A., Jr.: 
Switzer, Wendell G.; Thach, J ohn S.; Ward, Frank 
Ti ars Williamson, Thomas B. 

Aeronautical Engineering Duty Only (AEDO): 
Beardsley, George F.; Coates, Leonid: Hatt Di Ske 
Hines, Wellington T.; Murphy, Joseph N-; Pode 
son, John B., Jr.; Pfingstag, Carl J.; Spangler, 
Selden B. 

Chaplain Corps (CHC): Harp, Edward B., Jr.: 
Rosso, George A, 

Civil Engineer Corps (CEC): Jelley, Joseph F,, 
Jr.; Kehart, Leland P.; Meade, Robert H.; Short, 
Wallace B.; Sihler William; ‘Strain, Charles L. 

Dental Corps (DC): Harris, Alfred 'R.; Malone, 
Ralph. W.; a Herman P; Ryan, Daniel W.: 
oo or, Ralph W 

Engineering Duty Only (EDO): Bennett, Raw- 
son, 2nd; Cronin, Robert E.; Dolan, William A 
Jr. Holderness, George A., Jr.; Honsinger, Pr 
roy Wiz Howard, William E., Jr.; James, Ralph 
1S Kniskern, Leslie A.; Lawrence, Martin Je; 
Leahy, William H.; McKee, Logan; Manseau, Ber- 
nard E.; Morgan, Armand M.; Mumma, Albert 
G,} Pyne Schuyler N.; Rickover, Hyman le 
Snyder, Philip W.; Swart, Robert L 

Medical Corps (MC): Bradley, Bruce E.; Clegg, 
Courtney G.; Cooper, Thomas F.: Dana, Winfred 
P.; Fulton, James R.: Gillett, Robert M.; Gil- 
more, Frank VE, Greaves, Frederick C.; Hays, 
Thomas G.; Hogan, Bartholomew W.; James, Wal- 
ter F.; Moore, French R.; Morrison, Ocie B., Jr.; 
Norman, Irwin L. ; Owsley, John Q.; Van’ Pee- 
nen, Hubert J. 

Staff Duty Officers (SDO): Layton, Edwin T.; 
CReeey ura R.; Ward, Chester C.; Wenger, 
osep: 


Supply Corps (SC): Arnold, pe Sect ; Batchel- 
der, Robert F.; Becknell, Thomas L , Ire Boundy, 
James W.; Bourgeois, Aubrey J. Crumpacker, 


John W.; DeKay, Charles G.; Edson, Stephen R. 
Haynsworth, Hugh C., Jr.; “Herlihy, Joseph Lavy 
Hetter, Frederick L.; Honaker, Walter W.; Knick- 
erbocker, William L.; Lattu, Onnie P.; Parks, Joel 
De Ricketts, James B. 

Retired Officers on Active Duty: Baldwin, Frank 
(SC); Bates, Richard 
ote Ww. 
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Commandant, with rank of General 


Date of Rank 
Pate, Randolph McC.............. Jan 1, 1956 
Generals 
Shepherd, Lemuel C., Jr........... Jan. 1, 1952 
Lieutenant Generals 
Megee, Vernon B....-...... Gos a Jan. 1, 1956 
Woble- Alfred: Hen wi sea Heal Fes Aug. 1,,1955 
lock, Ed Ds Pa Ee gag INS Jan. 1, 1956 
Schils, Christian F'.2. 2.5.25 ws... Aug. 1, 1955 
wRoemas, Geral Cg oo cas. eee Mar. 8, 1952 
Twining, Merrill B.........- We ois Sept. 12, 1956 
COAST 
Commandant, with rank of Vice Admiral 
7 Date of Rank 
Richmond, Alfred C....: June 1, 1954 
Rear Ad 
Cowart, Kenneth K.... Aug. 1, 1950 
Eskridge, . Mar. 2, 1956 
Hirshfield, James A .Oct. 1, 1951 
Jewel, Henry T... .May 1, 1956 
Cenier, Mrank 2's 5 ci. one ess May 28, 1953 
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MARINE CORPS 


Major Generals 


Anderson, Raymond A.; Bare, Robert O.; Bure 
ger, Joseph C.; Dawson, Marion L.; Good, George 
F., Jr.; Hogaboom, Robert E.; Jack, Samuel S.; 
Jerome, Clayton C.; Litzenberg, Homer L.; Mc- 
Alister, Francis M.; McCaul, Verne J.; McQueen, 
John C.; Munn, John C.; Paige, Henry R.; Pep- 
per, Robert H.; Ridgely, Reginald H., Jr.; Riseley, 
James P.; Robinson, Ray A.; Shapley, Alan; Shoup, 


David M.; Snedeker, Edward W.; Wornham, 
Thomas A, 
GUARD 

Kenner, William W..........- ....June 1, 1954 
Kerrins, ‘Josepha. i: 2 32 Geeta tee Aug. 1, 1956 
Leamy; Frank A. -:. 23 See Sept. 8, 1954 
Mauerman, Raymond J........... Apr. 14, 1950 
McKay, Donald! Bi. 2. eee June 1, 1956 
Moore, Harold Gi od:.00< cine eee Apr. 1, 1956 
Rerkitte? Henry Cink... ;,. <1 ete eee July 1, 1953 
Roland) Edwin iJ) 0 oe: .. ss eae July 1, 1956 
Wood; Russell By ..8 22.5. sss. Aug. 13, 1951 


Korean War and United States Intervention 


Republic of Korea was invaded June 25, 1950 
(June 24, EST) by over 60,000 North Korean troops 
spear-headed by over 100 Russian-built tanks. 
U. N. Security Council demanded cessation of 
hostilities and withdrawal to 38th parallel. On 
June 27 it asked U. N. members to help carry out 
its demand. President Truman, June 27, ordered 
Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur to aid South 
Korea and the 7th U. S. fleet to protect Formosa 
against possible aggression and keep the Chinese 
Nationalist forces from attacking the mainland. 
Requested by the U. N. to name a commander the 
President designated Gen. MacArthur July 8, 1950. 


North Korean forces took Seoul, South Korean 
capital, June 29, U. S. ground forces entered the 
conflict June 30. The President termed the inter- 
vention a ‘‘police action.’’ 


The war had three phases: (1) The North Korean 
drive was checked by U. S. and associated troops, 
with help of a brilliant landing by U. S. Marines 
at Inchon Sept. 15. Pyongyang, North Korean 
capital was taken Oct. 20. U. S. 7th Division 
reached Manchurian border Nov. 20. 


(2). Counter-attack by 200,000 Chinese Com- 
munist ‘‘volunteers,’’ who crossed Yalu river Nov. 
26, forced evacuation of 105,000 U. N. troops and 
91,000 Korean civilians at Hungnam Dec. 24. The 
Chinese pushed across 38th parallel, drove 70 mi. 
into South Korea. The U. N. General Assembly, 
Feb. 1, named Communist China the aggressor in 
Korea. U. N. troops pushed Chinese back across 
parallel Apr. 3, stopped offensive by 600,000 Chinese 
Apr. 22-30. i 

(3) Removal of Gen. MacArthur from command 
Apr. 11, 1951 and start of negotiations for truce 
along 38th parallel July 10, 1951. 


President Truman removed Gen. MacArthur from 
all Far East commands and replaced him with Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgeway, commander of 8th Army. 
MacArthur had wished to pursue Chinese across 
Yalu to their air depots in Manchuria and on 
Mar. 25 had threatened Communist China with air 


and naval attack. He had been warned to clear all 
announcements of policy through Washington. 
The Presidént opposed his views. A Senate in- 
quiry found that MacArthur was not charged with 
insubordination, but had disregarded the Presi- 
dent’s order to clear policy statements through the 
Defense Dept. 


Armistice was signed July 27, 1953 (July 26, BST) 
and fighting ended 12 hrs. later. A military armis- 
tice*commission supervised truce; 10 joint U. N.- 
Communist teams policed demilitarized zone; 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission watched 
military movements in ports; voluntary repatria- 
ticn of prisoners was provided and Communists 
had privilege of interviewing prisoners refusing re- 
patriation. India furnished 6,000 troops as guards. 


The armistice terms provided for a political 
conference within 90 days to settle troop with- 
drawal and permanent peace terms. Preliminary 
talks began Oct. 26, 1953, and ended Dec. 12, 
1953, when Arthur H. Dean, special ambassador of 
the U. S. to Korea, walked out after repeated inter- 
ference from Communists. On June 18-21 27,160 
anti-Communist North Korean prisoners were 
freed by President Rhee. 


Prisoner repatriation began Aug. 5, 1953, at 
Panmunjom, ended Sept. 6, 1953. U. N. turned 
over 75,799 prisoners (70,159 North Koreans and 
5,604 Chinese), Communists released 12,760, in- 
cluding 7,850 South Koreans, 3,597 Americans, 945 
Britons and 228 Turks. Maj. Gen Dean was 
released Sept. 4. 


The troops from India departed in February, 
1954. The Supervisory Commission, made up of 
members from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden 
and Switzerland, was reduced one-half in Sept., 
1955, on repeated complaints that members from 
the Communist members were spying in South 
Korea. Repeated reports indicated that the North 
Koreans had violated many terms of the armistice, 
built numerous airfields and received naval vessels. 
A Chinese garrison of 1,500,000 troops was re- 
ported in North Korea. 


K6rean Battle Casualties of U. S. Armed Forces 
> JUNE 25, 1950—JULY 27, 19531 
Source: Department of Defense 
ee 
Casualties 


Wounds not 


. Branch of service Number serving Battle deaths / Other deaths | 


mortal 
aS ee 
Wii 2,834,000 27,704 9,429 77,596 
Setnt ae ae Goa 1'177,000 458 4043 1576 
TATE pee eke ee 424'000 4,267 1/261 23,744 
Miratarteseeee. ec wes 1,285,000 1'200 5884 368 
Tri, See eee ~~ 5,720,000 33,629 20,617 103,284 


iTentative final data based upon information available as of Sept. 30, 1954, at which time 24 
persons were still carried as missing in action. 


All-America Rose Selections Award for 1957 
The All-America Rose Selections Award for 1957, based on tests in 22 test gardens in various parts 
, are: > 
we Uavccnien Gowers; a vivid daffodil yellow climbing rose, hybridized by Dr. W. E. Lammerts, Liver- 
more, Calif. Grows 6 to 8 ft. in one season, up to 10 ft. in two years. Flowers 4 to 5 inches wide. 
White Bouquet, a floribunda of sparkling white, gardenia-like flowers, hybridized by E. S. Boerner, 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. Has flowers 4 to 5 inches across, spicy fragrance, shrub 18 to 


294 inches tall and bushy. 
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= ee a a ae a ee! a: | 
4 . - 
¥ r ‘ *) 
Gt srl a: ’ 
< Lie i. 


e, Casualties of All Belligerents in World 


r Source: U. S. War 


| Total ‘ 
bilized Killed and Wounded 
Sguangts “egeces Died | Casualties 
LIES Number N Number 

Russia. ore a “sSap Snare pavannn east Ferret 
EESnGe =< siicnweaith .| s:gdeae? | -'908'37 Patties ty 
§.615,000 650, 947,000 

es 126,000 —— 

120,000 

| 760. 335. 706 17. 009 
267 13,716 eed 

fin 7.222 13,751 

is 10; 


5,152,115 12,831,004 


CENTRAL POWERS 


<bean 11,000,000 | 1,773,700 | 4,216,058 7,142,558 
Austria-Hungary SIE] “71800000 | 1:200'000 8,620,000 7,020,000 
uae tS .:- °°] Peoogoo 87,500 152/390 266.919 

"ROGGE cata os 6 ce 22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 | 15,404,477 


Grand total,.| 65,038,810 8,538,315 | 21,219,452 1 7,750,919 | 37,508,686 


World War I Casualties of U. S. Armed Forces 


December 7, 1941—December 31, 19468 
Source: Department of Defense 


Dead and wounded 


Branch Numbers Deaths 


of service engaged et Sei Bi 
‘ota ‘oO 
deaths Battle Other mortal 
0 Ga 11,260,000 884,135 318,274 234,874 83,400 565,861 
eee 4,183,466 102,821 65,043 39,379 25,664 37,778 
OOO SSS 669,100 91,718 24,511 19,733 4,778 67,207 
_ 0A 16,112,566 1,078,674 407,828 293,986 113,842 670,846 


aHostilities were officially terminated by Presidential Proclamation on Dec. 31, 1946, but only a few 
battle deaths and wounds not mortal were incurred after the Japanese acceptance of Allied peace terms 
on Aug. 14, 1945. Numbers engaged from Dec. 1, 1941-Aug. 31, 1945 were: Army—10,420,000, Navy— 
3,883,520, Marine Corps—599,693. Total—14,903,213. 

In addition to the foregoing data there were 1,917 deaths in the Coast Guard of which 574 were 


battle deaths. : 
World War II Merchant Marine Casualties 
Source: U. S. Coast Guard publication July 1, 1950 


Died from direct causes while serving on American flag ships, 845; died in prisoner-of-war camps, 
87; listed as missing, 4,780. 


There were 572 released prisoners of war, and one prisoner unaccounted for. Another 500 men 
died while serving on foreign flag ships under U. S. control. 


The number of U. S. flag ships lost was 605 of 6,000,000 deadweight tons. 


Peak Strength of Armed Forces in World War II 


Source: Department of the Army 
Excludes strength of underground and of puppet powers employed by Allied and Axis Powers 


S.S.R 12.500 $00 Bs as 
PLEMES Reais NNy stain bis'ols sa ASel 8 t 5 
United States*. 721111! 12:300,000 | Iraq. t7'000 | Germany (nel. Austria) . 10,200,000 
United wingdom...... 5,120,000 | Norway 45,000 | Japan................ 6,095,000 
RING Sack 5 o's pale ibe 0,000 | Peru 40,000 | Italy 3,750,000 
China (Nationalist).... 3,800,000 | Ethiopia 38;000 | -o oe ss a mee pe : ! 
India. “Gonainin Pe peas Albania vee ee 25,000 | Rumania............. 600,000 
Shina (Communist).... 1,200, enmark , 25,000 | B iat. 
Poland... . 1,000,000 | Cuba... . 20,000 A ety risen 
Turkey. . * “"850:000 | Colombia, : 19,000 | #ungary............. 350,000 
Austral 80.000 | Uoneuele "t4g'o00 | Fintandysnss ss sss. 250,000 
ralia. . ‘ ' ruguay, ae 11,000 
Belgium... > B50°000 Parernay 10'000 Siakay. <7. ate 126,500 
WHUSOGIAVIA. a... ot. 500,000 | Bolivia. . 10,000 
Groangewe ss: 414,000 | Ecuador: ;: 9,000 NEUTRALS 
poaniands “Spee ayes Guatemala 0) 6,000 
MEG emily saree n\s, 4.90000 200,000 | Dominica: itr 
Philippines... 222223222 300,000 | Haiti, no ee 2000 mapsaonee te poses: 
Argentina. “4 LPs) aS ae 160,000 Nicaragua 3/500 Switzerland. .......... 650,000 
OW GCBlIANG. 5... so. ° 
Czechoslovakia 150,000 Saad poe PWEMEN |. Ser srerauaeie eae 350,000 
viiea o aoa ors 140,000 Liberia 1/000 Portugalisss)./tntelene ee 115,000 
Mexico. .....; : 70,000 | Luxembourg 1,000 | Afghanistan........... 92,000 
le eet... «occ 60,000 | Costa Rica 500 | Saudi Arabia.......... 8,000 


*Peak Strength of Army in World War Il—May 31, 1945—8 
Approximate proportion of Army overseas at peak of doulovment tet 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Union Army, according to records in the office nfed i 
of atts cent pecs of none sites Fou) in the ea the adjutene teeth ae ecoeas 
= wounds, A epartm: —| 
(6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,- 954° (2.086 ‘Oftine en aeoe ane, i pga a 
(2,795 officers, 221,791 men); other deaths. 21.570 ¢ rs, 3 3 died of disease’ 


58 
24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men). Totals, 359,528 59/297 Totals, 133,785 
. 


(9,584 officers, 349,944 men). 


honor the memory of our 
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World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of June 30, 1956 
Source: Treasury Department 
Indebtedness 
Total - Principal Int t 1 
Country Indebtedness 2 at’ Parpieate 
Due and Due and 
Unpaid! Unmatured Unpaid! 

PRTINIQNIISS che tar ths cis 4's) due See $33,469,325 01 959 OUT ei sear «arte $21,509,408: 102 5. sere 

PATIBOLAE? oie tec) cgee 6 sae sk ose 26,024,539 15,388,964 $10,591,515 44,0 $862, 
eee ete, a otoaretes 595,055,077 127,100,000 273,580,000 194,375,077 32, 1O lees 

Dee ee cd a]N 2, EEC EIT TOPile | ple dee hoe eves ace io Se PelelaM@iact ele ass cals alle Cie» Boeke eae aes ‘ Are 

Czechoslovakia 225,534,680 55,031,108 110,210,000 60,293,571 20,134,092 
330,789,530 4,152,012 12,314,000 14,323,517 1,248,432 
46, Read.) lines asters sce 6,513,98 6279,364 11,517,991 
5,569,707,289 | 1,416,869,871 | 2,446,780,128 1,706,057 ,289 486,075,891 
8,086,559,301 | 1,079,000,000 | 3,289,000,000 3,718,559,301 | 2,024,854,297 

41,664,775 19,791,000 11,725,000 10,148,775 4,127, 
33,469,424 449,105 1,457,880 1,562,439 56,919 
2,136,903,199 . 465,900,000 | 1,539,000,000 132,003,159 100,829,880 
312,746,378 1,706,964 5,172,500 5,866,913 761,549 
Sea Pgh Bes ieee oe mie TRE ed ces set 1A Ss eS oir i |S RR IRC 1 36,471 
Eetthuania sas. oc6 os. a 311,435,381 1,509,670 4,688,012 5,237,699 1,237,956 
ENG Ese og Vents bag oe sive ato mEclle acs Sli | ene react ac! Iria op PMR CE YO 168,575 
120 RSS Ors oder mitt 3385,319,72 49,230,000 156,827,000 179,262,728 22,646,297 

Rumanial¢...... pisctoarers 94,863,534 21,799,560 42,081,000 31, 973 104,791,00' 

IAI Siuvastotvatieys sein etsy: 554,589,771 192601297 toe crt y cutleumo © 361,988,473 118,750,311 
Yugoslavia!2,........... 66,578,131 14,881,000 45,889,000 5,808,131 2,588,771 
Urs Cin eaten oh Gee 17,881,503,275 | 3,477,350,472 7,955,829,919 6,448,322,884 2,755,666,194 


lIncludes amounts postponed and unpaid under moratorium agreements for fiscal year 1932. 
°The German Government was notified on April 1, 1938, that the Government of the United States 
would look to the German Government for the discharge of the indebtedness of the Government of 


Austria to the Government of the United States. 


3Increase over amount funded due to exercise of options with respect to the payment of interest due 


on original issue of bonds of debtor government 
4The Act, approved August 24, 1949 (20, 


Government of F-Jand to the United States as the result of World War I shall be de 
Treasury and made available for educational and technical instruction and training 


U.S.C. 222-224) provides that any sum due or paid by the 


osited in the 
n the United 


States for citizens of Finland, and to provide opportunities for American citizens to carry out academic 


enterprises in Finland. Payments by Finland through June 30, 


available pursuant to the above act. 
5Represents payments deferred. 


1956 totalling $2,815,010 were made 


éThe Hungarian Government deposited with the foreign creditors’ account at the Hungarian National 
Bank an amount of pengo equivalent to the interest payments due from Dec. 15, 1932, to June 15, 
1937. The debt-funding and moratorium agreements with Hungary provide for payment in dollars to 


the United States. . 
7The United States held obligations in the 


principal amount of $289,898, which, together with 


accrued interest thereon, were cancelled on Oct. 6, 1939 pursuant to agreement of April 14, 1938, be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Nicaragua, ratified by the United States Senate on June 


t to the Treasury on June 15, 1940, of $100,000 as “a 


token of its good faith and of its real desire to reach a new agreement covering” Rumania’s indebted~- 


the amount of $29,061 was paid to the United States on 


June 16, 1933, which payment was credited June 15, 1947. 
iiConsists principally of proceeds of liquidation of assets of Russian Government in the United States, 
w2This Government has not accepted the provisions of the moratorium, 


American Military 


Cemeteries and Memorials on Foreign Soil 


Administered by the American Battle Monuments Commission, Washington, D. C. 
(Numbers of graves in parentheses) 


WORLD WAR I CEMETERIES 
Aisne-Marne, near Belleau (Aisne), France (2,288). 
Brookwood (Surry), England (468). 

Flanders Field, Waregem, Belgium (368). 
Meuse-Argonne, Romagne (Meuse), France (14,243). 
Oise-Aisne, near Fére-en-Tardenois (Aisne), 

France (6,012). 
St. Mihiel, Thiancourt (M. et M.), France (4,152). 
Somme, Bony (Aisne), France (1,836). 
Suresnes (Seine), France (1,541). In this cemetery 
rest 24 of our unknown dead of World War 165 
This memorial epitomizes all our military ceme- 
teries and memoriais. For the past 30 years, senior 
representatives of the American and French Gov- 
ernments have come on ceremonial occasions to 
military dead. 

MONUMENTS 
Andenarde, Belgium. 
Bellicourt (Aisne), France. 
Brest (Finistére), France. 
Cantigny (Somme), France. 
Chateau-Thierry (Aisne), France, 
Gibraltar. 
Kemmel, near Ypres, Belgium. 
Montfaucon (Meuse), France. 
Montsec (Meuse), France. 
Sommepy (Marne), France. 
Tours (Indre et Loire), France. 
WORLD WAR II CEMETERIES 

Of the nearly 250 temporary overseas military 
cemeteries established around the world during 
World War II the following have been retained as 
permanent sites. ; 
Ardennes, near Neuville-en -Condroz, Belgium (5,256). 
Britanny, near St. James (Manche), France (4,410). 
Cambridge, near Cambridge, England (3,811). 


Epinal, near Epinal (Vosges), France (5,255). 
Florence, near Florence, Italy (4,403). 
Henri-Chappelle, near Henri-Chappelle, Belgium 
Lorraine, St. Avold (Moselle), France (10,488). 
Manila, near Fort McKinley, Manila, Republic of 
the Philippines (17,177). The memorial planned 
for this cemetery will be the largest in the Com~ 
mission’s construction program. 
Luxembourg, near Hamm, Luxembourg (5,076). 
Netherlands, Margraten, Holland (8,301). 
Normandy, near St. Laurent (Calvados), France 
(9,385). 
North Africa, Carthage, Tunisia (2,834). 
Rhone, Draguignan (Var), France (861). 
Sicily-Rome, Nettuno, Italy (7,862). 

In the general interest, the decoration of graves, 
with natural cut flowers only, is permitted in the 
cemeteries under the control of the American 
Battle Mounments Commission. The Commission 
is glad to assist interested persons in arranging 
with local florists in foreign countries to furnish 
such decorations. 

World War II Dead are also interred in the fol- 
lowing three overseas national cemeteries, which 
are under the jurisdiction of the Quartermaster 
General, Dept. of the Army, Washington, 25, D. C. 

National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific, 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Sitka National Cemetery, Sitka, Alaska. 
Puerto Rico National Cemetery, San Juan, 

Puerto Rico. 

Cut flowers may be placed on graves in national 
cemeteries at any time. Wreaths or floral emblems, 
either live or artificial, may be used to decorate 
We graves, provided they do not touch the head- 
stones. 
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Selective Service for military training was au- 
thorized by an Act of Congress entitled the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. Basic provisions of 
this act ‘have been extended several times—last 
in 1955 when they were extended to July 1, 1959. 


fer the 1951 amendments the act became 
Pies as the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended. Under authority granted 
by the act, the President authorized the use of 
Selective Service to bring the armed forces up to 
strength. By November, 1956, the Dept. of Defense 
had requested the!induction of 2,153,430 men of 
which 2,042,000 were for the Army, 30,000 for the 
Navy and 81,430 for the Marine Corps. 


Calls on Selective Service by the Dept. of 
Defense for the.first 11 mos. of 1956 were: January, 
6,000; ; (6,000 

Army, 


12,000; 
June, 12,000; July, , 
tember, 14,000; October, 
17,000 ae 
Immediately after receiving a call the Director 
of Selective Service notifies state directors of the 
number of men apportioned to their states on 
the basis of those classified I-A and I-A-O, avail- 
able for service. The state director apportions the 
call among the local boards. 


Selective Service has no means of predicting 
what future calls may be levied upon it. It is 
Tesponsible for the process by which men between 
the ages of 18 years and 6 months and 26 are 
classified and utilized in a manner consistent with 
the ‘“‘maintenance of the national health, safety 
or interest.’ The Armed Forces, not Selective 
Service, set physical and mental standards and 
conduct the physical examinations and determine 
the size of the calls. 


DOCTORS AND DENTISTS 


The authority to induct doctors and dentists 
continues until July 1, 1957. The maximum age 
for induction has been set at 46 and the law 
provides that no person in the medical, dental and 
allied specialist category shall be inducted after 
his 35th birthday if he applies or has applied for 
@ commission in one of the Armed Forces in these 
eategories and has been rejected for a commission 
on the sole ground of physical disqualification. 
Special calls for physicians in 1956 (through 
November) amounted to 830: 150 for the Army and 
680 for the Navy. 


(In October, 1956, the Dept. of Defense an- 
nounced plans to stop the drafting of doctors 


over 9°) TESTS FOR DEFERMENT 


Approximately 582,000 college students took the 
Selective Service College Qualification test offered 
on 19 different dates between May, 1951 and May, 
1956, Registrants’ test scores and class standings 
are used by local boards for guidance in determin- 
ing the registrants’ qualifications for occupational 
deferment: as students. 


A registrant may be considered to qualify for 
deferment as a student so as to permit his advanc- 
ing through the stages of a college career, if he 
meets the following criteria: 


From freshman to sophomore, he must rank in 
the upper half of the male members of his class, 
or make a test score of 70; sophomore to junior, 
upper two thirds or 70; junior to senior, upper 
three fourths or 70; senior to graduate work, upper 
one fourth or 80. 


The student is judged to be making normal 
progress as a graduate student provided he attains 
his master’s degree in no more than 2 years 
following his bachelor’s degree, and receives his 


doctoral degree in not more than 5 years after 
his bachelor’s. 


A special provision covers undergraduates in 
courses that normally require more than 4 years 
for the bachelor’s degree, and also covers the 


law student. 
hy EXEMPTIONS 


The act provides for the exemption of most 
veterans of World War II; men who have served 
in the Armed Forces for one year or more: sole 
surviving sons of families who lost one or more 
Sons or daughers in the service, and ministers 
and ministerial students under specified conditions. 


Deferments are granted to certai 
Officials while in office. ae eee 


High school students shall not be drafted 
graduation or until they reach 20, Wutcherencte 
sooner, provided they maintain satisfactory scholas- 
tic records. 


Volunteers for induction are called bef 
to be inducted involuntarily. beter ees 


National Defense—Selective Service ’ 
Selective Service Act and Selective Service System 


Source: Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. 


tandby No member of the Standby 
ieeserve may be ordered involuntarily to active 
duty until the Director of Selective Service finds 
such member available for active duty. 


CRITICAL SKILLS RESERVE 
Persons so 
ach 


ing duty requirements, he may not be relieved of 
3 to 6 mos. active duty training. 


A questionnaire sent-to the registrant asks for 
tion so long as he continues to serve satisfactorily. 
Upon completing the 8-yr. enlistment he becomes 
exempt from further liability for induction except 
in the event of war or national emergency. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The Selective Service System has a National 
Headquarters at 451 Indiana Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; a state hq. in each state, 
and hq. similarly functioning in New_York City, 

District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam, and ‘the 
Panama Canal Zone—a total of 56. Approximately 
4,000 local draft boards of 3 or more members, 
civilians and unpaid, function one in each county, 
except in sparsely populated areas and in a SL 
urban areas. An appeal board is in operation in 
each Federal judicial district of each state, and 
in the places specified. 

A questionnaire sent to the registrant asks for 
the information needed by the local board. The 
board takes into consideration information from 
employers, dependents, and other sources. The 
registrant does not appear personally except when 
he reports for physical examination or induction 
unless he requests it or is ordered to appear. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The registrant is placed by the local board in 
one of the following classes. 


Class I-A: Available for military service. 


Class I-A-O—Conscientious objector available for 
non-combatant military service only. 

Class I-C: Member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or 
the Public Health Service. 

Class I-D: Member of reserve component or 
student taking military training. 

Class I-O: Conscientious objector available for 
civilian work contributing to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest. 

Class I-S: Student deferred by satute. 

Class I-W: Conscientious objector performing 
civilian work contributing to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest. 

Class II-A: Registrant deferred because of 
givilten eevenape (except agriculture and activity 

study). 


Class II-C: Registrant deferred because of agri- 
cultural occupation. 


Class II-S: Registrant deferred because of 
activity in study. 


Class III-A: Registrant with a child or children: 
and registrant deferred by reason of extreme hard- 
ship and privation to dependents. 


Class IV-A: Registrant who has 
service; sole suiviving son. 

Class IV-B: Officials deferred by Jaw. 

Class IV-C: Aliens. 


Class IV-D: Minister of religion or divinity 
student. 


Class IV-F; Physically, mentally or morally unfit. 
Class V-A: Registrant over th e li 
for military service. ce 
SEQUENCE OF SELECTION 


Registrants are selected for induction in the 
foots ores Son 
order of dates o rth, oldest first; (2) Vol 
under 26 in order of volunteering; > qotmterss 
teers of 19 and under 26 who 


completed 
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Veterans Administration 
VA—Veterans Administration. Harvey V. Higley, Administrator, Washington 25, D.C. 


Veterans Administration is an independent Gov- 
ernment. agency charged with administering bene- 
fits provided by laws for veterans, their dependents 
and beneficiaries. The agency was created in July, 
1930, by combining the Bureau of Pensions, Vet- 
erans Bureau and National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. 

America’s -population of veterans reached 22,- 
“400,000 in September, 1956. Of these, 80%, or 
nearly 15,400,000, served in World War II. Another 
4,800,000 had seen service during the Korean 
conflict period. The remainder served in other 
wars or during time of peace. 

Following are the major benefits which VA 
administers for veterans, their families and 
beneficiaries: 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


As of Oct. 1, 1956, VA was operating 173 hospi- 
tals, as well as utilizing beds in civil, state and 
other Federal hospitals on a contract basis. The 
average daily patient load was in excess of 112,000 
more thdn half of whom were being treated for 
mental illnesses. 

Veterans of all wars, as well as Korea veterans, 
may be entitled to VA hospital care under the 
following priority system: 

First, those suffering from injuries or diseases 
incurred in or made worse by wartime service. 

Second, those with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities. Veterans in this group must state under 
oath that they are unable to pay for private treat- 
ment; they must submit a financial statement of 
their assets and liabilities, and they must wait 
until beds are available. 


KOREAN GI BILL 


The Korean GI Bill, enacted in July, 1952, con- 
tains a five-point program to help Korea veterans 
readjust to civilian life. Included are education 
and training; Government-guaranteed and insured 
loans for homes, farms and businesses; unemploy- 
ment compensation; mustering-out pay and job- 
finding help. 

Under the educational provisions of the Korean 
GI Bill, a veteran may get one and one-half days 
of education or training for each day in service 
during the Korean conflict period. The maximum 
is 36 months. While in training, he will receive a 
Government allowance each month to help him 
meet expenses, Tuition, fees, books and living 
costs must come out of the monthly allowance. 

Rates for veterans in full-time training in 
schools and colleges are $110 a month if they have 
no dependents; $135 if they have one dependent,- 
and $160 if they have more than one dependent. 
Those training less than full-time, as well as 
those taking on-the-job or on-the-farm training, 
will receive lower monthly rates. 

The Korean GI Bill permits a veteran to change 
his course only once. Since it is important for 
him to choose wisely, VA will provide him with 
vocational counseling, if he requests it. 

Through Oct. 1, 1956, more than 1,500,000 
veterans, or one out of every three who served 
during the Korean conflict period, had received 
GI training. More than half had gone to college. 

A second mage benefit of the law is a GI 
loan program thaf operates under the same con- 
ditions that apply for World War II veterans. 
Loans may be used to buy, build or improve 2 
home; buy a farm, farm land or farm equipment, 
or go into business. 

As in the case of World War II veterans, GI 
home loans may be guaranteed up to 60% of the 
loan, but the guaranteed portion may not exceed 
$7,500. Other real estate loans may be guaranteed 
up to 50%, with a $4,000 guaranty ceiling. Non- 
real-estate loans,. such as business loans, may be 
guaranteed up to 50% with a $2,000 maximum 
guaranty. 

By Oct. 1, 1956, more than 356,000 Korea vet- 
erans had obtained. GI loans amounting to nearly 
$4 billion. About 90% were GI home loans. 

Both the education and training and the Gi 
loan programs of the Korean GI Bill are ad- 
ministered by the VA. The remaining benefits 
of the law are not. r 

Unemployment compensation of $26 a week for 
a maximum of 26 weeks is handled through the 
states by the U. S. Dept. of Labor. An unemployed 
veteran must meet the eligibility requirements of 
his state in order to collect. 

The mustering-out program, administered by 


the Armed Forces, provides the following payments 
at time of discharge; $300 for those with at least 
60 days’ service who were on active duty outside 
the United States; $200 for those with 60 days or 
more service, who were not outside the USA and 
$100 for those who spent less than 60 days on 
active duty. 

The law’s job-finding assistance consists of job 
counseling and employment placement services, 
offered by the U. S. Employment Service. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR THE DISABLED 


Of the two laws providing vocational rehabilita- 
tion training for disabled veterans, one expired 
for nearly all disabled World War II veterans on 
July 25; 1956, and the other, for disabled Korea 
veterans, continues for many years to come. 

Under Public Law. 16, the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act for disabled World War II veterans, more 
than 610,000 handicapped ex-servicemen and 
women received training to enable them to lead 
self-reliant, productive lives. 

A VA follow-up study of these veterans dis= 
closed that 95 out of every 100 are employed, and 
that nearly all are using skills they learned while 
in training. More than 99% indicated they like 
the kind of work they are doing. 

Only a small handful of disabled World War If 
veterans—hardship cases unable to begin training 
in time because of their disabilities—still are in 
training. 

Vocational training for disabled Korea veterans 
still is available to those who need it to overcome 
the handicaps of their disability. Before beginning 
training, they will be interviewed by a VA coun- 
selor, and also may- be given a series of tests to 
determine their aptitudes and abilities. In this 
way, VA can help the veteran decide on the. type 
of training he should receive. 

While in training and for two months after- 
wards, disabled veterans will get a subsistence 
allowance each month ranging from $65 to $120 
a month, depending on the type of training 
they’re taking and on the number of their de- 
pendents. These payments jare in addition to their 
usual monthly disability compensation. 

Disabled Korea veterans discharged before Aug. 
20, 1954, must finish training by Aug. 20, 1963. 
Those discharged after Aug. 20, 1954, must com- 
plete within 9 years from separation or from 
Jan. 31, 1964, whichever comes first. Hardship 
cases are permitted an additional 4 years in which 
to complete their training. 

By Oct. 1, 1956, more than 41,000 disabled Korea 
veterans had received vocational rehabilitation 
training. Forty percent trained for top-level oc- 
cupations in the professions and business manage~ 
ment field; another 30% for skilled trade and 
industrial jobs, the remainder took their training 
in other -types of occupations ranging from 
farmer to office worker. 


WORLD WAR II GI BILL 


The original GI Bill for World War II veterans 
contained three major benefits: guaranteed and 
insured loans; education and training, and re- 
adjustment allowances for unemployment. The 
GI loan program is the only benefit still in full 
force. 

Originally, the World War II GI loan program 
was to come to an end July 25, 1957. Congress, in 
the summer of 1956, extended the program for 
one more year. Under the new law, World War 
II veterans have until July 25, 1958, to apply for 
GI loans, and up to a full year after that to 
complete the deal. 

By Oct. 1, 1956, more than 4,500,000 World War 
II veterans had obtained GI loans for an amount 
totaling more than $37 billion. Of this sum, VA 
had guaranteed or insured more than $20 billion. 
About 90% of the loans were for homes; the rest 
were for farms and businesses. 

July 25, 1956, marked the virtual end of World 
War II GI training, the largest veterans’ training 


‘program the world has ever known. During the 


12 years the program was in effect, more than 
7,800,000 World War II veterans were given an 
opportunity to catch up, through schooling with 
the years taken out of their lives by military 
service. 

Of these, 2,200,000 attended colleges and uni- 
versities; 3,500,000 went to schools below the 
college level; 1,400,000 took on-the-job training, 
and 700,000 enrolled in institutional on-farm train- 


i 
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July, 1949, nearly 9,000,000 had received allow- 

ances, although most found jobs after having 

been on the rolls only a few weeks. 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

Veterans with service-connected disabilities re- 
sulting from either wartime or peacetime service 
may qualify for monthly compensation payment 
irom VA. Wartime rates—also paid to disabled 
Korea veterans—range from $17 to $181 a month, 
depending on the degree of disability. 

Additional statutory awards also are payable 
to veterans with certain serious disabilities such 
as blindness and loss of limb. Peacetime rates of 
compensation are 80% of the wartime scale. 

Pensions may be paid to veterans of either 
World War I or II or of Korea, if they are 
permanently and totally disabled for reasons not 
traceable to their military service. Also, their 
annual incomes may not exceed $1,400 if single 
or $2,700 if married or with a minor child. Rates 
are $66.15 a month, increased to $78.75 after 10 
years or when the veteran reaches age 65. However, 
if the veteran needs regular aid and attendance, 
the rate is $135.45 a month. 

On Oct. 1, 1956, more than 2,700,000 veterans 
were on VA’s compensation and pension rolls. 
Included were 184,000 disabled since Korea. 


INSURANCE 
VA administers three programs of insurance: 
U. S. Government Life for World War I veterans; 
National Service Life for World War II veterans, 
and the Indemnity and Insurance Acts of 1951 for 
Korea veterans. 


Rear 96 billon; 503000 World Watt 
value of nearly 4 A ror! ar 
veterans had po! valued at $4.8 billion, and 
568,000 Korea ve had GI term 


The Survivors Benefits Act, signed into law by 
the President on Aug. 1, 1956, eliminated free 
$10,000 indemnity covering the lives of service 
personnel and the right of veterans to obtain 
Korean GI term insurance, both after Dec. 31, 
1956. Disabled Korea veterans, however, retained 
the right to obtain GI insurance after that date. 


DEATH BENEFITS 

The Survivors Benefits Act also created a new 
system of benefits for families of deceased service- 
men and veterans who died of service-connected 
causes. It revised death compensation payment 
to widows, based partly on the military pay re- 
ceived by the veteran or serviceman; it extends 
Social Security coverage to those in the armed 
forces on a contributory basis; it revises the six- 
month death gratuity, paid to survivors by the 
Armed Forces, so that payments will range from 
$800 to $3,000. 

Death pension, paid to widows and children of 
veterans whose deaths did not result from service, 
were not changed by the act. 


WAR ORPHANS SCHOOLING 

More than 150,000 children of deceased veterans 
are expected to be eligible for Federal grants for 
schooling under the War Orphans Education 
program, enacted June 29, 1956. Children generally 
must be between 18 and 23. The parent—World 
War I, World War II or Korean veteran—must 
have died of injuries or diseases resulting from 
military service. 

Students may be eligible for up to 36 months 
of schooling, for which they will receive $110 a 
emonth if attending full-time. Part-time rates 
are lower. 

The education program is a school program 
only; on-the-job and on-the-farm training are 
not permitted. 

VA administers a number of other benefits for 
veterans and their families. Among these are 
programs providing cars for the seriously disabled; 
“‘wheelchair housing’’ grants for other disabled 
veterans, and a guardianship service. 


PENSION CASES AND COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 


Fis- Living |Deceased 

cal veteran | veteran | Total | Total Dis- 

year cases cases cases | bursement 

0. No. No. Dollars 

1890. 415,654 | 122,290 | 537,944 | 106,093,850 
1900...) 752,510 | 241,019 | 993.529 | 138,462,130 
1905...) 717,76 280,680 | 998,441 | 141,142,861 
1910, 602,622 | 318,461 | 921,083 | 159,974,056 
1915. 437,723 | 310,424 | 748,147 | 165,518,266 
1920. 419,627 | 349,916 | 769,543 | 316,418,029 
1925.. 456,530 | 333,609 | 790,139 | 346,748,069 
1930., 542,610 | 298,223 | 840,833 | 418,432,808 
1935, 585,955 | 252,982 | 838,937 | 374,407,169 
1940. 610,122 | 239,176 | 849,298 | 429,138,465 


Fis- Living |Deceased 

cal veteran | veterang| Total Total Dis- 

year cases cases cases bursement 

0. No. No. lars 

1945... |1,144,088 | 369,498 |1,513,586 732,535,302 
1948... |2,315,039 | 603,286 |2,918,325 |1,820,685,358 
1949... /2,313,545 | 635,588 |2,949,133 |1,891,283,111 
1950... |2,368,238 | 658,123 |3,026,361 |2,009,462,295 
1951... |2,373,577 | 682,601 |3,056,1 035,987,965 
1952... |2,417,99 706,830 |3,124,828 |2,105,973,073 
1953... |2,505,83 745,750 |3,323,584 |2,376,306,533 
1954... |2,590,411 | 777,988 |3,368,3' 2,450,517,692 
1955... . |2,668,786 | 808,303 3,477,089 |2:634;,292'537 
1956... |2,738,505 | 836,800 13,575,305 |2,748,989,286 


Federal Civil Defense Administration 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration (FC- 
DA) was established in the executive branch of 
the U. S. Government Jan. 12, 1951, ‘‘to provide 
a plan of civil defense for the protection of life 
and property’ from attack. The principal respon- 
sibility is vested in the states, with the Federal 
Government providing coordination and guidance. 

The Administrator and Deputy Administrator are 
appointed by the President of the U. S. A Civil 
Defense Advisory Council deals with policy and is 
composed of the Administrator and 12 members 
appointed by the President, 3 from state govern- 
ments, 3 from political divisions of the states, and 
the rest citizens of broad experience other than 
employes. of the Government. 

The Administrator supervises programs of civil 
defense, including shelters, protective equipment, 
communications and treatment of effects of attack, 
and may conduct training programs and operate 
not more than one civil defense college and 3 
civil defense technical schools. He may stockpile 
materials, The Federal Government will contrib- 
ute to protective facilities if states match the 
Federal outlay, but will not pay for land or ad- 
ministrative expenses, or for elements of construc- 
tion not directly associated with defense. 

Upon proclamation of a state of civil defense 
emergency the President may cause personnel and 
facilities of Federal departments to be placed at 


the discretion of civil defense, including temporary 
replacement of hospital, utility and transport 
facilities, and the Administrator may during such 
emergency develop relief activities beyond the 
limitations of the law.-The Federal Administrator 
appointed by the President, is Val Peterson, 
former Governor of Nebraska. ; 


NEW YORK STATE CIVIL DEFEN 

The Civil Defense Commission of New york 
State, set up under the State Defense Emergency 
Act, Supervises civil defense plans, which execu- 
tives of cities and counties are expected to carry 
out. In the event of an emergency its powers 
become broader and include direct operational con- 
trol of all civil defense forces and the taking of 
real and personal property as required for its 
functions. In the event of attack it may control 
non-military vehicular traffic. Other states have 
similar arrangements and interstate compacts as- 
suring cooperation between states for the welfare 
of the population. Under Chapter 10 of the 
Executive Law, the Commission was appointed to 
coordinate the aid and assistance of all state 
agencies in the event of a natural disaster. In New 
York 15 heads of various commissions are ex officio 
members of the Civil Defense Commission and 3 
eee an carp He Governor. The State 

ctor, appointe y the Commissi 

Huebner, Lt. Gen., USA, ret. Se 


Finance—Receipts and Expenditures 


3 FINANCE 
United States Budget Receipts and Expenditures—1955-1956 


. Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years (data preliminary) 


Classification Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1955 
Internal Revenue Solio: eps 
Reve. Dc PB oe age GE Bt OS Scho mne CIEE nce ren ~ $75,109,483,433 . 
: Individual income taxes _withheld!...............0..-5-0008- sels 704.577 FEE ee bon a0 
‘~ Individual income taxes—other!.............- 2.20 ese ee eee 11,321,976,057 10;396,480,056 
& | Sorvoration income. taxegin co. ise eee ene nee cn Se Apes 21,297,014,875 18,264,720,352 
Pond oie Ge pin ehbicubae Le ™ Ss Ry SiaeO htm ma mr mR Rekcctee LENE aera aa 10,003 547,198 210,581,896 
foo ee gift a a eae oe ee a ,171,100,691 »267,445 
es not otherwlse classified. ....... 2.0... 6. ee eee eee 5,271,760 ,51, 
Employment taxes: : Mee 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act and taxes on self-em- 
ployed individuals! .....—-........4/0--3-5- cs 6,336,804,603 5,339,572 ,594 
Taxes on carriers and their employees 634,319, 600,105,657 
Taxes on employers of 8 or more 324,653,762 279,986,305 
CUE) Ch ean eng hee an 704,897,516 1396,6: 
Miscellaneous receipts. ......-..--.- ceoth NCS het aes NO A oe 2,981,417,054 2,559,107,420 
Interest, dividends and other earnings 815,224,249 0,115, 
Proceeds of Government-owned securities and other investments 302,057,196 270,743,716 
Recoveries and-refunds.. . eee ee eee re ee ee 631.405 ,273 609,166,480 
Sales of Government property and products................- 814,461,049 615,686,655 
(Sis ai jo aye ane ails ee eS Gest Le Sn Ci oie in Oita iolceey Pehcw ire aed 23,444,962 8,979,5 
hija: Deco eon) Et a Reta: RSE get? trees Caco mecas aes 394,824,323 374,415,963 
Total budget receipts........5..- 02:6 eee eee eee 78,795,798, 004 69,454,195,640 
Fae See ere ieee re: Sey apo ROE Rn onan so De phi Om Dae aeeeee 10,655, 102,687 9, , »744 
* Transfers to Federal eee and survivors insurance trust fund! 6,336,804 603 5,039,572,594 
Transfers to Railroad Retirement account......-..-..-+.-5:+. 634,266,352 598,891,526 
Refunds of receipts: 
eternal POV OMUGE . < Sise cain ale’ ors Rieke eres r wiyjol ps baie ope ve aku 3,652,613 ,626 3,399,976,749 
SEE GTS a er tae oes aes og wore eo nie oe vies ne aes 6s 23; ,261 21, +848 
ES Se ES oot an eee CRO gh or a cae Be 8,241,843 4,391,026 
Net budget receipts... .. 2... - see erect eee e rene 68, 140,695,316 60,389,743,895 
_ EXPENDITURES 
Legislative Branch... . 5... 22. s eee e eee ee ees 86,871,550 65,368,146 
Pie SUMICIATY 2. wsA es oe wean eo see's Evie 36,659,268 30,431,879 
Executive Office of the President... .. 9,938,045 8,534,506 ' 
Funds appropriated to the President 4,410,215,743 4,380,920,377 y 
Armed Forces leave payments. . 14,095 33,803 ‘f 
NST eR POMEL cere e ec seni east iiciae clear well. - ooke sa se we ears be 15,421,018 8,939,048 | 
Emergency fund for international affairs.......--.....+ss05- 5,469,254 2,435,300 : 
Emergency fund for the President. .........-+---+eeeereeees 23,663 16,571 7 
Expenses of management improvement, ....-..---+++ ss seees 301,948 211,503 é 


Expansion of defense production (Met). .....-.+ 2. sere e es eees 


Refugee relief..........- 
Grit tei ck eae eas ee em 
Mutual security: 
Military assistance... .. 
Defense Department: 


Interservice activities.......---- +202 seer eee eee eee 


Tpit CSE 6 heiD Marie RDI RC DLO. Bit Ose RC i Es eae 1,247 ,416,096 1,624,824,657 

NTS Wee aedime Pete aancm ave yore os takesne eh Ficus St stelakele pant ayais + = 245,924,850 315,302,793 i 

Air Force...... ee ea BR ee cf atrnePe cia, ahs > wre nes enede = 795,792,756 95, ,087 
Internatlonal Cooperation Administration............-.- Tsp eel 161 B E8200 


All other agencies... . 
Direct forces support... 
Other mutual security. . 

Independent Offices....-..-. 
Advisory Committee on Wi 


eather Control........+ 


236,558,755 
13,369,385 
— 25,893 


2,447 ,630,992 
70,418,172 


142,021,458 
7,795,956 


2,272,411,611 
75,882,542 


— 275,330 
19,432,050 
1,927,507,560 
65766,451,045 


19 
4,649,774 


American Battle Monuments Commission......... 4,494, 4 y 
Atomic Bnerey Commission........: meee 1 peas tidg AL 1,857,314,586 
Central Intelligence Agency-construction. . y Pies 
Civil Service Commmission.........--.-+- 233,000,000 29,623,000 : 
Gommission on Government Security..-.--..-+--s--r erste 90,383 |... esse ener e ues 
Commission on Intergovernmental PP OISTIOUA s.r inlet ae 107,870 519,625 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 

CID VELUUMONU tie ete eee ne es eS eles + aa stig : On bert 
Export-Import Bank of Washington (CO een io Dee — 90, 6% = x 
Satan Credit A NGUESATAD US , Secees BNe acs eee a date wrelininwe 42,621,464 55,664,518 


Federal Civil Defen 


se Administration 


Federal Coal Mine safety Board 


of Review 


55,877,223 
46 


41,563,682 
75 


Federal Communicatlons Commission.......-----++srreerre> 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board (net)....--.---sessssereees — 27,574,490 — 24,624,196 f 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service.....-.---+-++s555 3,309,24 ,088,211 i 
Federal Power Commission......-.----++++-ssstsrcrstt 4,981,926 4,200,864 ] 
Federal Trade Commission..........-.--0essccct ttt 4,590,076 4,048,384 | 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. .....-.---+-seeree ee 9,417,278 185, 
General Accounting Office.....-.-.--+sersccr tress 33,384,499 30,773,524 
Historical and memorial commissions.......------- Ke ares 236,221 77, 
Indian Claims Commission. ........--s.+-ssssrrctrtttty 119,969 115,449 
Interstate Commerce Commission. -.....--- see ess esses 13,038,676 11,512,169 
Interstate Commission on Potomac River Basin..........++-: 5,000 5,000 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. «6+ ar fees 71,099,313 73,796,889 
National Capital Housing Authority. ....... 025-202 eee: Pal 40,379 Ronen t 
National Capital Planning Commission.....-------+- Sis 439,806 300,477 
National Labor Relations Board........++-++-+" Serres : Reel te 
National Mediation Board.....-.---++--sss47- aR Ae A etee 5 
National Science Foundation. ..-.-.---.++--07 20,007 ,46 0,517,793 

National Security Training Commission......-- 33,84 51, 
Permanent Committee for the Oliver Wendell Holmes Di 1,31 os Sit aaa 
Renegotiation BOArd 0 o.oo wT emt 3,926,813 - 81,080 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation (net)...... 8,607,901 ,p42,1 
Securities and Exchange Gommission 3. 2.4.2 -- 2-220 c eee ees 5,211,168 4,773,815 
Selective Service System. ...-.-.+-+:sseeeere essere rts 26,788,213 26,549,703 
Small Business Administration 0.255. 6. eee Fee ees One Sts be 

Pict OO. OR aoan Ud0,, 4 a 

Smithsonian Institution........... esas H ee 


Subversive Activities Control Board... 


—“—s— US Ls 


Commissi 


ousing and Home Finance Agency.....-.-.6--- 22. eee ee eee 
MIGMIGHNE MOE DAULIMEMG. Ai \<..-+- -,12)eeie'g gine “teeters 2 eis oe eg s 
antmnerce Department., ..... nc kee ee ee cee eens dee eae 
“Defense Department.............. Se oe, RIT ee Re oo rc oe 


MAariiniponencdent: OfiCeS!:\5 +, .vsk go scrdees © = wo Sagaeer a alana ale doreo le 
General Services PR CTALTE BLERULON potatos. «corse pense) Senate Cha er a een 
Ag 


ilitary functions: F 
MOmee. of the Secretary of Defense........-....+..5+-++-+: 
muterservice activities... . 50... 2 eee eae wale ee renner s ewe 


Department of the Army: 
Intragovernmental funds (Net).... 2... 6.6 ee eee eee eens 
MOMS TON MSP meh os Sic slencsn a cimtcis o(Fle anni KE RNM a, 0 0p Simin te Pelee 
Department of the Navy: 
Public enterprise funds (net). ... 
Intragovernmental funds (net). 
ROO race chs seu, as 
Department of the Air Force: 
Intragovernmental funds (Net)....-2...-.-- +e. eee eee 


Intragovernmental funds (net)... .-.......-2....00eee 
analecZone: Government - 3.5.5 Secs. sae ees ole wcige © So ole 
Defense production guarantees (met)...........--.-...5. 
Panama Canal Company (net) 
Payment or Texas, City. clalma... . 2. Via. se see eee. 


Undistributed foreign transactions........ 

Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
Interior Department : ; 
Justice Department . 
Labor Department. . 
Post Office Department: 

Public enterprise fund (net)—postal fund................... 


Total budget expenditures 
Budget surplus (+) or deficit (—) 


4.731,062,906 
523,578,888 

, 909 
5,191.078,012 
1,280,556,394 
36/258,875,096 
13,587,025 
566,275,549 

— 637,228,099 
9,317,823,926 
— 2,160 

— 145,325,398 
9,771.039,642 


— 107,009,227 
16,768,821,137 
35,547 ,982,395 


537,680,702 
—31975,696 
15,875,773 
11,844;770 
1,744 047 

— 660,432 
791,447 


13,909 
572,721,100 
138,171,601 


,003,503 
412,291,411 


457,321,263 
138,025,233 
7,722,368 ,344 
22,192,700 


66,386,338,250 
+1,754,357,066 


12,767,234 
80,954,030 


— 1,689,260,936 
10,588,720,294 


— 1,320 

— 147,349,199 
9,879,869,264 
— 130,129,008 
16,536,815,252 
35,532,386,210 


506,061,707 
— 3,889,536 
15,485,152 

1,147,249 » 
— 3,883,149 
37,002,301 
— 907,724 


— 1,662,514 
14,619 
548,368,104 


1,992,600,675 
515,298,552 
181,656,866 
393,911,793 


356,299,040 
136,415,060 
sais 204,839 


64,569,972,817 
— 4,180,228,921 


1Distribution between income taxes and employment taxes made in accordance with provisions of 
Sec. 109 (a) (2) of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950, for transfer to the Federal Old-age 


and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. 


EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON PUBLIC DEBT 


———_—__---—————— eee eee 


Fiscal year 1956 
— $1,754,357,066 


Classification 


Budget surplus (—) or deficit Ee RR re yes Ie Ss, ie shes 


Trust accounts, etc., excess of receipts (—) or expenditures (+).. 
Investments of Government agencies in public debt securities (net), 


Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations........ 
Deduct debt not subject to debt limitation 


— 2,295,524,156 
+ 2,687,156,076 
— 173,429,163 


— 1,685,174,780 


+330,518,820 
— 268,753,193 
— 1,623 ,409,153 
274,374,222,802 


272,750,813,649 


73,888,475 


272,824,702,124 


463,485,675 


Fiscal year 1955 


+$4,180,228,921 


— 991,080,564 
+1,361,790,322 
— 602,006,700 
+729,565,016 
— 26,251,445 

— 467,154,817 


— 207,183,858 
+3,977,906,873 


274,374,222,802 


44,142,961 


274,418,365,763 


503,516,067 


| 272,361,216,449 | 273,914,849,696 _ 


iIneludes effect of transition in June 1955 from a due and payable basis to an accrual basis. 


_ "Relates to Post Office Department and Postmasters’ 
liability accounts of Treasurer, U. 
balance in the Treasurer’s account. These a 
as other disbursing accounts. 


‘Represents changes in cash on hand 
transit and cash p: 


A new direct cargo service between English industrial 
ports on the Great Lakes was begun in April, 1956, 
to 3,000 tons crossed the 


r when the first of fiv 
Atlantic and entered the St. Lawrence River. 


disbursing accounts, 
S., ie., transactions involving these accoun 


formerly treated 


ts did not affect the 
ccounts are reclassified and treated in the same manner 


, in banks held outside the Treasurer’s account, deposit 
ayments not yet covered by vouchers processed through accounts. spi 


cities on the Mersey and Chicago and other 
e@ new vessels of from 2;000 


Pinaneat Receipts and Expenditures; Business Indexes 757 


United States Receipts and Expenditures, 1789-1956 
Source: Treasury Devartment; annual statements for year ending June 30 


Yearly Expen- Yearly Expen- Year! Expen- 
average Receipts} ditures average Receipts | ditures Rein Receipts ities 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 1,000 
1871-1875....| 336,830 | 287,460 ||1908........ 601,862 658,196 
1876-1880....| 288,124 | 255,598 ||1909........| 604,320 | 693,744 
1881-1885....| 366,961 | 257,691 ||1910........] 675,512 | 693,617 
1886-1890....| 375,448 | 279,134 |/1911........ 701,833 | 691,202 
1891-1895....| 352,891 | 363,599 ||1912........ 692,609 | 689,881 
1ooi-i90s.,..| sser4at | sasse0 |liols. .22.772| 7aaie7s | 735/081 
= : i »D09 1]/1914,....... 7 081 

1906. -| 594,984 | 570,202 oe 

1907. ..1 665,860 | 579,129 

Receipts Expenditures Yearly Average Receipts Expenditures 
3$697,910,827 936 4,068,936,689 8,493,485,919 
78 548 ty .| 34, 9 7,756,021,409 
6,791,837,760 
8,858,457,570 
062,032,204 
13,262,208,742 
,045,678,816 
79,407,131,152 
95,058,707,898 

98,416,219,7: 
60,447,574,319 
39 ,032,393,37 
7 33,068,708,998 
,506,989,497 
§ 39,617,003,195 
44,057,830,859 
65,407 584,930 

74,274,257,4 


64,569,972,817 


6,693,899. 854 569,972, 
66,386,338,250_ 


6.520.965,945 


(P) Preliminary. 

*Revised to exclude from both net budget receipts and budget expenditures the appropriations of 
receipts to the Railroad Retirement Account. 

(1) Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. 

Ne Se ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to June 

J . 
: G) peneipts from 1937 on have deducted appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 

rust fund. 

(4) Expenditures for years 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 
(wholly owned), etc. (net). 

(5) Effective January 3, 1949, amounts refunded by the Government, principally for the over- 
payment of taxes, are being reported as deductions from total receipts rather than as expenditures. 
Also, effective July 1, 1948, payments to the Treasury, _ dive yank by wholly owned Government 
corporations for retirement of capital stock and for disposition of earnings, are excluded in reporting 
both budget receipts and expenditures. Neither of these changes affects the size of the budget surplus 
or deficit. Beginning 1931 figures in each case have been adjusted accordingly for comparative purposes. 

(6) Figures for 1918 through 1946 are revised to exclude statutory debt retirements (sinking fund, etc.), 

(7) Excludes $3 billions transferred to Foreign Economics Cooperation Trust Fund. - 

(8) Includes $3 billions representing expenditures made from the FEC Trust Fund, 


U. S. Business Indexes 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Industrial production |Construct’n con- Employ- Pb 

(physical volume) tracts (value) ment 7 & 

1947-49—100 1947-49—100 1947-49—100 0 Fs 2 se 
& I 
Manuf. | 3 | a 
2h pe Production 85 oe el 
acture: -_ = em * 

Year a a workers. cs 293 28 ae 
2 3 be Bir, Sil leaill ¢ aa 
oi 8 3 Elem 3 ie f gl ga 
& o) 4 3 | 9 3 | SH [Eos] sh | @e 
oO _ Ao] 2 +> | ae ° at 1g Sines = 
g Slee eae #3 > | oh [ass ay go 
a = A] fe on fa) 
S|/8}|2] 2 |2Z3)a8] & | aS ass) of [ea 

53 | 34| 18] 45 | 62.0] 69.0) 37.1) 98] 32] 85.7). 
59 | 66| 75 | 59 | 65.2| 64.2] 32.1) 110 | 36] 75.0]..... 
9| 30] 62 | 66.7| 59.5] 28.3; 99] 35 | 71.4) 56.1 
55 0} 13 | 25 | 61.3) 58.8] 23.5] 69] 29] 58.7] 52.0 
76 | 44| 43 | 44 | 73.3] 71.2] 34.0) 83] 387 | 59.9) 51.1 
92 | 36| 16 | 50 | 91.5|104:0| 87.8] 102 | 70 | 76.9) 68.8 
91 | 82| 87 | 79 | 94.4] 97.9] 81.2} 100] 90] 83.4] 78.7 
100 4| 86 | 83 | 99.41103.4] 97.7; 108 | 98 | 95.5) 96.4 
102 | 98 | 105 |101:6|102.8)105.1) 104 | 104 |102.8)/104, 4 
4 | 113 | 116 | 111 | 99.0] 93.8] 97.2) 88 | 98 |101.8] 99.2 
105 | 159 | 185 | 142 |102.3| 99.6/111.7| 97 | 105 |102.8|103.1 
115 | 171 | 170 | 172 |108.2|106.4/129.8) 101 | 109 |111.0]114.8 
114 | 183 | 183-| 183 |110.4/106.3/136.6| 95 | 110 |113.5)111.6 
116 | 192 | 178 | 201 |113.6/111.8|151.4) 96 | 112 |114.4|110.4 
111 | 216 | 232 | 204 |110.4/101.7)137:7| 86 | 111 )114.8|110.2 
122 | 261.| 280 | 248 |114.2/105 .51152.5| 95 | 119 |114.51110.7 

Simple Interest Table 

Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 
Ja | oreo | peeerereen| Dae pens a aenaEel I | ef eer eee 
; -004|$.005|$.005|$.006]| $100.00 4 days..... |$.045|$.053/$,066|$.077/$ .089 
a mea mmonthe.: | +007 $.oos|°olol .o11| .0r3||, BC 056] .069] 1082} .097| .111 
« 3. 1.2] 1010] .013) .015) .017] .020 067| .083) .100! .116} .133 
“ 6 “  ....| 2020] 1025] .030| .035| .040 = 334] 1416] [500] 583] .667 
#42 “ 221] [040] 1050] .060] .070| .080 :667|_ .832|1.000]1.166|1.333 
$100.00 1 day......| -011| .013) .016| .019) .022 “ 3° " ../1.000|125011 -500]1.750)2.000 
* 2days.....| .022| :027| .032| .038) .044 6- “ *1}2000]2:500/3:000|3:500|4 -000 
#3 SIT2! 1084] 10411 .050! .058! .067 “12 “  — [.14,000!5.00016.000!7.000/8 .000 


: 
i 
i 
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758 Finance—Public and Private Debt; Appropriations 
Net Public and Private Debt . : 
ources: U. S. Department of Agriculture, tural Research U.S. era 
rat Commerce, Bureau of the Census and of Business Economics Gpiltions of dollars 
Public ate é 
a re 
Pao Corporate Individual and noncorporate 
Calen- | and ee rT eee ee 
dar pri- Fed- | State 
1 | vate, ‘otal| eral*| and /Total Long-|Short- 
em total t local Total | term | term 
Fae ‘ 29.6 | 23.7 5.9 [105.8 | 57.7 | 32.6 | 25.1 | 48.1 | 10.2 | 11.7] 3.9 | 22.3 
3 i338 29.6 | 23.1 6.5 |106.2 | 57.0 | 33.8 | 23.2 | 49.2 | 10.7 | 12.8 3.3 | 22.4 
.0 | 30.5 | 22.8 7.7 1109.5 | 58.6 | 34.4 | 24.2 | 50.9 | 10.8 | 14.1 3.1 | 22.9 
.3B | 30.0 | 21.8 8.2 1116.3 | 62.6 | 36.2 | 26.4 | 53.7 | 10.7 | 16.3 3.0 | 23.7 
.O0 | 30.0 | 21.0 9.0 |123.0 | 67.2 | 38.5 | 28.7 | 55.8 9.9 | 18.6 2.7 | 24.6 
‘6 | 30.3 | 20.3 | 10.0 |132.3 | 72.7 | 39.7 | 33.0 | 59.6 9.7 | 21.3 2.8 | 25.8 
‘8 | 29.9 | 19.2 | 10.7 |138.9 | 76.2 | 41.7 | 34.5 | 62.7 9.7 | 24.0 2.6 | 26.4 
‘3 | 29.7 | 18.2 | 11.5 |147.6 | 81.2 | 44.4 | 36.8 | 66.4 9.8 | 26.9 2.6 | 27.1 
‘9 | 29.8 | 17.5 | 12.3 |156.1 | 86.1 | 46.1 | 40.0 | 70.0 | 9.8 | 29.6 2.7 \i2tas 
‘9 | 29.7 | 16.5 | 13.2 |161.2 | 88.9 | 47.3 | 41.6 | 72.3 9.6 | 31.2 2.6 | 28.9 
30 “0 | 30.6 | 16.5 | 14.1 |160.4 | 89.3 | 51.1 | 38.2 | 71.5 9.4 } 32.0 2.4 | 27.3 
nite ‘9 | 34.0 | 18.5 | 15.5 |147.9 | 83.5 | 50.3 | 33.2 | 64.4 9.1 | 30.9 2.0 | 22.4 
1932... .1174.6 | 37.9 | 21.3 | 16.6 |136.7 | 80.0 | 49.2 | 30.8 | 56.7 8.5 | 29.0 1.6 | 17.6 
“5 | 41.0 | 24.3 |. 16.7 |127.5 | 76.9 | 47.9 | 29.1 | 50.6 7.7 | 26.3 1.4 | 15.2 
34 ‘4 | 46.3 | 30.4 | 15.9 [125.1 | 75.5 | 44.6 | 30.9 | 49.6 7.6 | 25.5 1.3 | 15.1 
"7 | 50.5 | 34.4 | 16.0 |124.2 | 74.8 | 43.6 | 31.2 | 49.4 7.4 | 24.7 r.5 | 15.7 
-3 | 53.9 | 37.7 | 16.2 {126.4 | 76.1 | 42.5 | 33.5 | 50.3 7.2 | 24.4 1.4 | 17.3 
‘0 | 55.3 | 39.2 | 16.1 |126.7 | 75.8 | 43.5 | 32.3 | 50.9 7.0 | 24.3 1.6 | 18.0 
6 | 56.5 | 40.5 | 16.0 |123.1 | 73.3 | 44.8 | 28.4 | 49.8 6.8 | 24.5 2.2 | 16.4 
‘2 | 58.9 | 42.6 | 16.3 |124.3 | 73.5 | 44.4 | 29.2 | 50.8 6.6 | 25.0 2.2 | 17.0 
9 | 61.3 | 44.8 | 16.5 |128.6 | 75.6 | 43.7 | 31.9 | 53.0 6.5 | 26.0 2.6 | 17.9 
.6 | 72.6 | 56.3 | 16.3 1139.0 | 83.4 | 43.6 | 39.8 | 55.6 6.4 | 27.2 2.9 | 19.2 
.O {117.5 [101.7 | 15.8 [141.5 | 91.6 | 42.7 | 49.0 | 49.9 6.0 | 26.8 3.0 | 14.1 
.6 1169.3 [154.4 | 14.9 |144.3 | 95.5 | 41.0 | 54.5 | 48.8 5.4 | 26.2 2.8 | 14.4 
.8 1226.0 1211.9 | 14.1 1144.8 | 94.1 | 39.8 | 54.3 | 50.7 4.9 | 26.1 2.8 | 16.9 
.8 1266.4 1252.7 | 13.7 1139.9 | 85.3 | 38.3 | 47.0 | 54.6 4.8 | 27.0 2.5 | 20.4 
.4 [243.3 1229.7 | 13.6 [154.1 | 93.5 | 41.3 | 52.2 | 60.6 4.9 | 32.4 2.8 | 20.5 
.9 |237.7 |223.3 | 14.4 |180.2 |108.9 | 46.1 | 62.8 | 71.3 5.1 | 38.7 3.5 | 24.0 
.O |232.7 |216.5 | 16.2 |201.3 {117.8 | 52.5 | 65.3 | 83.5 5.3 | 45.1 5.5.) 27.6 
.1 1236.7 |218.6 | 18.1 211.4 |118.0 | 56.5 | 61.5 | 93.4 5.6 | 50.6 6.4 | 30.8 
.7 1239.4 |218.7 | 20.7 |251.3 |142.1 | 60.1 | 81.9 {109.2 6.1 | 59.3 6.1 | 37.6 
-6 1241.8 |218.5 | 23.3 |282.8 1162.5 | 66.6 | 95.9 {120.3 €.6 | 67.4 7.0 | 39.4 
.5 1248.7 |222°9 | 25.8 [306.8 |171.0 | 73.3 | 97.7 [135.8 7.2 | 75.2 8.0 | 45.5 
serine .9 1256.7 |228.1 | 28.6 |329.2 |178.6 | 79.5 | 99.1 |150.6 7.7 | 83.8 9.1 | 50.1 
..../606.5 |263.6 |230.2 | 33.4 |342.9 |177.5 | 84.6 | 92.8 |165.4 8.2 | 94.7 9.4 | 53.2 
1955....1657.8 1269.9 '231.5 | 38.4 1387.9 {196.8 | 92.5 {104.3 |191.1 9.1 {108.8 9.7 | 63.5 


*Includes categories of debt not subject to the statutory debt limit. 
Data for State and local governments are for June 30 of each year. 
2Data are for noncorporate borrowers only. 


y 
8Comprises non real-estate farm debt contracted for productive purposes and owed to institutional 
lenders (includes C.C.C, lvans). 


4Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and consumer purposes, including 
debt owed by fermers for financial and consumer purposes, 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Per Fiscal Per Fiscal Per 

Year Gross Debt Cap. Year Gross Debt |E£Cap. Year Gross Debt Cap. 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
2,436,453,269| 61.06//1927....] 18,511,906,932] 155.51/|1943....] 136,696,090,330 999.83 
2,090,908,872] 41.60//1928....| 17,604,293,201] 146.09]/1944....| 201,003,387,221| 1,452.44 
1,122,396,584} 17.80//1929....| 16,931,088,484! 139.04//1945....| 258,682,187,410} 1,848.60 
1,096,913,120] 15.76//1930....| 16,185,309,831] 131.51]|/1946....| 269,422,099,173} 1,905.42 
1,263.416,913 60//1931 16,801,281,492| 135. 194 5 383, 1 1,792 05 
1,132,357.095| 13.51]/1932 19,487,002,444] 156.10//1948 252,292,246,513] 1,720.71 
1,146,939,969] 12,41//1933....| 22,538,672,560] 179.48]/1949. .. .| 252,770,359,860] 1,694.75 
1,191,264,068] 11.85//1934....] 27,053,141,414] 214,07/|/1950....| 257,357,352,351] 1,696.68 
25.482,034,419| 242.54//1935....] 28,700,892,625| 225.55|/1951....| 255,221,976,815| 1,653.42 

24,299,321,467| 228.23)|1936....] 3 < 


22'963,381.708| 208.65||1938. ... 
22.349.707,365| 199.64|/1939. 


8 s 
274,374,222,802| 1,660.15 


LEI} 21,250}812/989] 186.23]|1940:.::] 42'967/531,038| 325.23 272/750, 622. 
1925....] 20,516,193,888] 177.12||1941....] 48.961,443,536| 367.09 FaCnO 81S Cee 
1926. 19,643/216,315| 167.32111942....| 72,422.445,116| 537.13 


Pp Preliminary subject to revision. 
Appropriations by the Federal Government 


Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 


year | Appropriations year | Appropriations year | Appropriations || year | Appropriations 
1885..|  $306,077,469.58||1923. .| $4,248,140,569.99||1934..| $7,692,447.339.17||1945. . |$7; 

1890. . 395,430,284.26||1924..| 4'092/544'312.04||1935..| 7,527,559,327.66||1946. . STR oor oe oon ee 
1895. . 492,477,759.97||1925..| 3,748,651,750.35||1936..| _9,306,520,504.31||1947..| 40,823,734061.1 
108] SPURS SSLNGEY | AGU GSE SAS 31/8: | IOERORIS GSE GNSS: | ALBERS as 
1910 1,044;433,622.64||1928 4,211/011,352.58||1939 2/118; Or eae ealligan: :| spiaorere teas 


. 829, ; ae ° 5 ’ : “3 5 H ’ 5 954..|) 74,744,844, : 
3,909,282,209.46|11933..1 5,785,252,641.95| (1944. .|118,411,173,965.241/1955*. 64°533:880;463-00 
*Prior to fiscal year 1955 the appropriations in this table are by sessions of 
fiscal year noted is the principal fiscal year for which appropriations were made ptt caeesione 
tot nite re ray operonriasions eharcear to t oo revenues and estimated amounts 
under perm 
eee Without ase orice be or permeate appropriations (those which recur automatically 


Beginning fiscal year 1955 includes budget appropriations; contract authorizations: r . 
authorizations to expend from public debt receipts; and appropriations for trust faeaa aoe 
appropriations to liquidate contract authorizations and appropriations for prior year deficiencies. 


Finance—National tienda 759 


National Income : 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
= NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN: (Millions of dollars) 


_1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1955 
18,244) 20,815 
17,777) 20,290 18308 
467 525) 785 


4 


Crude petroleum, nat. gas. 
Nonmetallic min., quar... 
Contract construction. 
Manufacturing........ 
Food, kindred products. . 
Tobacco manufactures... 
Textile-mill products. .. 

Appa’.,finish'dfabric pro’ 

Lumber, furniture prod.? 

L’ber.,woodprod .,ex.furnit 


Ptg., pub., allied indust.. 
Chemicals, allied products? 
Prods. of petroleum, coal’. 
Rubber products........ 
Leather, leather products. 
Stone,clay,glass products . 
Metals, metalprods.,misc.? 
Primary metal industries. 
Fab. metal prods.,incl.ord.}. 
Instruments............ ; 
Misc, manufacturing... .|.......].. 
Tron, steel, their products. 
Nonferrous metals, prods. 
Misc. manufacturing Re 
Mach., except electrical? . 
Electrical machinery?.... 
Trans. equip., exc. autos. 
Automobiles, equipment. 
Wholesale & retail trade 
Wholesale trade......... 
Retailtrade,auto.services. 
Finance, ins. & realest. 
Banking.............:- 
Security, commodity bro- 
kers, dealers, exchanges 
Finance, lve. c.......-- 
Insurance carriers....... 
Insur.agts.,combin. offices 
Real estate.........: Bc 
Transportation........ 
Railroads....-.+...-:.- 
Local, hi’'way pass, transp. 
Local railways, bus lines..|.......Jeceeees]eee cries 
Hiway pass. tramsp., D-€.C.}.... 2. Jive ee eerie adae 
Highway freight transp. . 
Water transportation... .. 
Airtransp. (comn. carriers) 
Pipeline transportation... 
Services allied to transp.. 
Communic., pub. util.. 
Telephone and telegraph. 
Radio b’casting, television 
Utilities: electric, gas... .. 
Localutil.,pub.servs,n.e.c. 
Services........ eats 
Hotels, lodging places... . 
-- Personal services.......- 
Private households...... 
Commercial, tradeschools, 
employment agencies. . 
Business services, Mve-c.. . 
Misc. repair services; and 
BROMGS Oech anciy Bieta et 2s 
Motion pictures......... 
Amusement,recreation ,ex- 
cept motion pictures... 
Medical, health services.. 
Legal services.......... 
Engin’g., prof.servs.,n.e.c. 
Educationalservices,n.e.c. 
Nonprofit organ, D.e.c... 
Govt., govt. enterprises 
Federal—general govt... . 
Civilian, except work relief 
Military..... a ian )t 49>) arog een ; 


Work relief.........- Pillesaaed|e sss. clarntis bem aies slots cl pas |" goal “5 Reale Aeel coinag 
¥ederal—govt.enterprises| 1,448) 1,440 2,355| 2,52 
State & local—gen. govt. 6,177 : 14,620) 15,739 
Sra HUOL Me eee all arses | ace ge Sree w = oie nef etiere | aul Bealls = po gece SIRE Te saa 
Nonschool, ex. work relief|....... 

PUAPRANOUGRMEIAE EN areal atc ealagteges | irr eset ee eal: tae] rae al: ig ales onoliiegdd 
State, local—govt. enterp. 422 ent 1,200] 1,244 
Rest of world.......... -577 874| 1,076 1,463 1,830) 2,021 


Allindustries, total.... 179,577\197,168 221,641 216,193: 239,956 277,041 290,177 302,129 | 298,335 324,048 

1National income originating in each industry is th 
in production. Hence, it is the net value added to producti 
In the business sector of the economy, except government 


a 

fa: 

é ~ Se 
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i industry’s product and the subsidies it receives over the sum of 
Bers icctaoss of 4 zoods ‘and services from other enterprises, indirect tax and nontax 


business 
In the other sectors of the 


business transfer payments, and capital consumption 4 a ee 
vsonal, and rest-of-the-world) and also in governmen terprises, this a ee 
i Peauction Mas measured in the present series) can be described factor costs 


only as 
3 ting’? is a more net concept of value-added than that by the 
Seas compiling the Census of Manfactures. ‘‘Value added by enue ee obtained 
in the 1947 Census of Manufactures by deducting from the value of aber 30 only the cos' 
supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy and contract work. 


le with those 
ufacturing industries, the 1945-47 values shown are not comparab 
Scent fon aad subsequent years. The discontinuities stem from changes Be the ni ae 
cation system on which the tabulations of basic data are prepared. Of the iat Met principal); 
involved here, five have been terminated in 1947, the others are indicated by footnotes. 


8See ) the specified 

n . Estimates of 1948 national income comparable to those shown for 1947 in 

industries areas folows: Lumber and furniure products, $3,654 milion: Chemicals and alte product 
‘ etroleum an » $3, : > 

Pere vin sig milion: Machinery, except electrical, $7,011 million; and Electrical machinery, $3,693 

million. 


NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES (Millions of dollars) 


1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 ) 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955" 
ff) base 
1. |117,697|128, 757) 140,927|140,858|154,325/180,420 223,192 
Sea alates: mT |111'836|122'858|135,172|134.334| 146.526,170,88 10,354 
esc. 91241 105,512 116,424 113,873 124,297'142,050 151.9871 "466 161,198)1 446 
ont civilant |” 12'777| 13,279] 14,778] 16,213 26,115 
Supplementstowages,sal.| 5,861) 5,899) 5,755) D2: ne 
Empl. contrib. soc. ins.| 33970] 3,565] 3,042] 3,503 58 
Other labor income....| 1,891} 2,334] 2/713) 3,021 : 
4 inc. enterp. 
etre valasad ust. | 35,265] 34,433] 38,389] 34,149 39,019 
Business & professional..| 21,321) 19,948] 21,649) 21,431 27.349 
Income of uninc. enter..| 23,026) 21,419 ,061) 20,963 7.87 
Invent. valu. adjustm...|—1,705)—1,471) —412 468 i an 
Farm....... idence: 13,944 14,485 16,740 12,718 11.680 
5 rsons. i 3 i 
eon cent tay val adi 17,288] 23,626] 30,619) 28,141 32,889 92 
Corp. profits before tax.| 22,551} 29,525} 32,769] 26,198 203 £2,686 
Corp. profits tax Mability| © 93111] 11/283] 12/510) 10;411 16,775) 21,935 
Corp. profits after tax. . 13,44 18,242 20,259 15,787 16,428 31,133 
ividends............| 5, : : 3 : 
Undistrubuie awe prt 1880 3950 Fires 4'864|/—1 $80 967| — —314 2739 
Nee fecerat. ee ; 4 ~ 35119] 3/842| 4/508| 51171| 5:912| 6:770| 7,421] 8,695| 9,677| 10/835 


National income...... .|179,577|197,168|221,641|216,193|239,956|277,041|290,177/302,129 298,335|324,045 


1Includes also the pay of employees of government enterprises and of permanent United States resi- 
dents employed in the United States by foreign governments and international organizations. 


Per Capita Personal Income, by States and Regions 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


Per capita income! 4 Per capita income! 
(dollars) re ateatons (dollars) 
State and region — ate and region * | |————__—__________ 
- 1951) 1952) 1953) 1954; 1955 1951) 1952) 1953) 1954) 1955 
Continental U. S.... |1,649) 1,727) 1,788) 1,767/1,847||Central............. 1,792) 1,865] 1,957] 1,906) 1,992 
1,831] 1,917] 1,968) 1,957) 2,087 Traian Tess i788 {ood 1797 ised 
New England,....... 783 ’ ’ ’ , ndiana , , ’ , 58S 
Connecticut........ 2,206] 2,334! 2.418) 2,368] 2,499 Iowa..... »551) 1,617] 1,546] 1,669} 1,577 
PRE IT Oe foe stays «a Monel 1,326] 1,452) 1,455) 1,447) 1,593 Michigan. . 1,855) 1,932} 2,120) 2, 2,134 
Massachusetts... ...|1,850) 1,919) 1,963) 1,957| 2,097 Minnesota. 1,533] 1,578) 1,646} 1,651) 1,691 
New Hampshire. .. . |1,473/ 1,530) 1,576] 1,620] 1,732 Missouri... +562) 1,664] 1,721) 1,713) 1,800 
Rhode Island......, 810) 1,855) 1,893) 1,886] 1,957 Ohio® 5 A4 1,870} 1,958) 2,032) 1,947] 2,062 
WEPMON oii ees oi 335) 1,403) 1,441) 1,443) 1,535 Wisconsin. ... 1,694] 1,751) 1,770} 1,711] 1,774 
Northwest. 1,554! 1,624) 1,588] 1,589] 1,595 
Middle East......... 1,873) 1,955) 2,033] 2,007) 2,100 Colorado.. 1,732] 1,804) 1,735] 1,688] 1,764 
Delaware........., 2,257] 2,360) 2,482) 2,415/2,513 Idaho.... 1,446] 1,568} 1,487) 1,440] 1,462 
PMB Hot Colin besa: 2,313} 2,347] 2,230) 2,204] 2,324 Kansas... 1,512} 1,716] 1,641) 1,686] 1.647 
Maryland......,... 5770) 1,892) 1,986) 1,949) 1,991 Montana...... 1,768] 1,780} 1,786] 1,735] 1.844 
New Jersey........ 1,995 2,113] 2,224) 2,227|2,311 Nebraska....... »549| 1,652) 1,578) 1,645) 1,540 
New York. ........ |2,001)2,087|2,150| 2,159) 2,263 North Dakota...... 1,320) 1,222] 1,228) 1,195] 1,372 
Pennsylvania....... 1,733] 1,790) 1,892) 1,810] 1,902 South Dakota...... 1,414! 1,239] 1,331] 1,339] 1,245 
West Virginia...... 1,215) 1,274] 1,278) 1,215] 1,288 Utah -20. eee 1,456] 1,502) 1,528] 1,504/1.553 
Southeast........... 1,123] 1,189] 1,229] 1,218] 1,292||_ Wyoming. ......... 1,800) L850 pet hr vores 
Alabama 989] 1,045] 1,081] 1,054) 1.181||Far West............ 1,984) 2,078] 2,126] 2,102) 2,189 
Arkansas 908) "967| 988] '986]1/062|| California 2,051] 2,144) 2,196]2)170|2:271 
Florida 1,380] 1,466] 1,556| 1,576|1,654|| Nevada. . 2,171) 2,339) 2,357|2\387| 2.434 
Georgia... 1,145] 1,208] 1,246] 1,217] 1,333|| Oregon. ... 1,751) 1,824) 1,811) 1,762) 1,834 
Kentucky... 1,116] 1,191] 1,224} 1/200] 1,238||,, Washington. . 1,816] 1,912] 1,971] 1,964] 1/987 
Louisiana... 1,176] 1,250} 1,296] 1,296] 1,333 ||Ze77tory of Hawait. . . \1,403|1,721|1,740 1,704) 1,720 
Mississippi. Bint Wie elas 792) 851) 874) 850) 946||Bureau of the Census 
North Carolina ieeless 1,114 1,149) 1,165] 1,173] 1,236 Geographic Divisions 
South Carolina. ..., 1,043} 1,111] 1,132] 1,055) 1/108 ||New England........./1,831}1,917| 1,968] 1,957 2,087 
Tennessee.......... 1,081) 1,136) 1,219] 1,200] 1,256||Middle Atlantic. . . ....{1,909] 1,990) 2,074] 2,051) 2,149 
WAT GING 22 ek oo 1,394/ 1,474) 1,481) 1,483] 1,535 Cp oe . . |1,869] 1,939] 2,050) 1,973) 2,078 
es orth Central. . . /1,529) 1,604/ 1,609] 1,642) 1.647 
Southwest. ........ 1,415) 1,497| 1,528) 1,541/1,581||/South Atlantic.....” 1,337| 1,408] 1,443] 1,427 1'S09 
ona non eaaEre aa 1,551) 1,647! 1,610) 1,598 1,011) 1,072] 1,119) 1,097) 1,175 
OM ahr 882 1,305) 1,384! 1,422] 1,433] 1,483 
Oklahoma...7 2... 1,285 . |1,601) 1,669] 1,648) 1,621] 1,663 
2 AE Lo 447 1,982! 2,075] 2,123] 2,099] 2) 386 
“Per capita income” 
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the United States 


easury Department 


eS eee 


Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 


Amount held as 
security against 
old and silver 


Total 
stock of 


30 money in 
Uns. Total _|Eertificates (and 
Treasury notes 
of 1890) 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1915 | 4,050,782,821) 1.967,664,597| 1,619,428,701 
1920 | 8,158,495,864| 2,379,663,573 2700 
1925 | 8,299,382,000 .381,450} 2,059,798,696 
1930 | 8,306,564, ,021,936,763| | 1,978,447,640 
1935 }15,113,034,715| 9.997,361,666 7,131,431,261 
1940 |28'457,959,874| 21,836,935,523| 19 651,066,772 
1945 |48/009,399,687|22,202,300,287| 19,923,737.751 
50,599,351,953|23,633,353,268| 22,318,880,445 


1947 099, 

1948 |52,601,128,80 890,133,954 

1949 |53,103.980,266|26,861,355,044| 25,554, 
1 52. 440,353,019|/26,646,408,890| 25,348,625,209 
50;985,938,646|24, 175,564,567 

53.853.745. 


3,429,404, ,480,869,892 
53,308,618, 138|24,250,685,133 ,908, 

1956 |54,008,742,886:24,330,005,990 23,562,347,001 
There is maintained in the U. S. Treasury— 
(i) as a reserve for United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on re- 
(iii) as security for outstanding silver 
certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver 


first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured 


In Circulation 


notes pane Total © 
reas. notes Am 

of 1890) ount |Capita 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
152,977,037 | 3,702,546,925| 3,319,581,654/ 33.03 
15: 2979, 6,483.470,046| 5.467,588,616| 51.36 
53,620, 9: G, 137,048,528 .815,207,50 41,57 
156,039,088 263,074,941] 4,521,987,96. 36.74 
039. 6,714,514,339] 5.567.092, 51! 75 
156,039,431 |11,333, 196,181] 7.847,501.324| 59.46 
039, 30,491,765, 26,746,253.483| 191.86 
156,039,431 |32,061,221,561|/28,297,227,423| 196.42 
156,039,431 |31,831,754,706|27,902,858, 190.3. 
156,039,431 ,367,726,112|27,492,909,902| 184.41 
156,039,431 |30,976,045,055|27,156,290,042| 179.03 
156.039,431 |32,006,292,524/27,809,229,569 180.16 
039,431 |33,243,443,104|29,025,925,276 184.85 
156,039,431 F ,716,898|30, 124,952,042] 188.72 

,039,431 |34,195,207,639|29,921,949,087| 184. 
56,039,431 |34,318,726,197|30,229,323;246 182.39 
156,039,431 |34,947,916,327|30,715,188,963| 182.74 


by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like 
amount of collateral consisting of such discounted 
or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 
of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or 
direct obligations of the United States. Each Fed= 
eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
certificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as a redemption fund 
are counted as part of the required reserve. “Gold 
certificates” as herein used includes credits with 
the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year 


Source: Treasury Department 
—_——— Pct 


June Gold coin Silver Subsidary Federal National Other of gold 
3! and dollars silver reserve bank and to tot. 
bullion notes notes total money 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

1915. |} 1,985,539,172 | 568,271,655 185,430,250 ,260, 819,273,593 | 4,050,782,821 | 49.02 
1920. | 2,865,482,492 | 268,857,494 258,855,239 | 3,405,877,120 | 719,037,730 | 8 495,864 | 35.12 
1925.| 4,360,382,000 | 522,061,078 283,471,971 | 1,942,239,53' 733,366,074 | 8,303,631,583 | 52.54 
1930.| 4,534,865,716 | 539,959,520 310,978,375 | 1,746,500,885 | 698,317,468 | 8,306,564,064 54.59 
1935. | 9,115,643,492 | 545,642,265 3,423,778 | 3,492,853,620 | 769,095,645 |15,113,034 715 | 60.31 
1940. |19,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 402,260,615 | 5,481,778,345 | 167,190,377 28,457,959,138 | 63.41 
1945. |20/212,973,114 | 493,943,078 825,798,486 |23,650,974,895 | 121,215,375 48,009,399,68 42,10 
1947 . |21,266,490,450 | 493,462,387 922,656,000 |24,780,494,655 107,322,550 |50,599,351,953 | 42.02 
1948 . |23,532,460,372 ,100,146 952,298,876 |24,503,331,215 | 100,358,076 52,601,128,801 | 44.74 
1949. |24,466,324,10 492,857,480 | 989,455,582 24,040,979,400 ,834,7. 53,103,980,266 | 46.07 
1950. |24,230,720,268 | 492,582,858 1,001,573,600 |23,602,679,835 87,615,382 |52,440,353,019 | 46.20 
1951, |21,755,888,335 | 492,248,551 1,041,945,901 |24,574,933,69 82,381,737 |50,985,938,646 | 42.67 
1952, |23,346,498,49 491-.896,851 14,117,889, 100 25,753,569,515 78,367,468 |53,853,745,458 | 43.35 
1953. |22.462,817,840 | 491,517,862 1,193,757,500 |26,698,399,895 74,472,259 |54,015,346,203 | 41.58 
1954. |21,927,002,96 491,020,651 |1,275,666,000 |26, 3,176,545 70,615,624 |53,429,404,668 | 41.04 
1955 _|21.677,574;826 | 490,347,400 1/296,140,300 |26,629,030,415 67.378,909 |53,308,618,318 | 40.66 
1036, [21.799 145,323 | 488,650,400 11,317,444,900_|27,177,987,170 64,613,453. |54,008,742,886 | 40.36 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1934 and since), excludes gold not held in the Treasury. 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.: data do not include banks 


| 
Year Nuntucr | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities 

($1,000) ($1,000) 

8,881 ary TOS taro nss 9,490 | 183,253 67,349 
21214 3,7 1938.....- 12'836 | 246,505 204/612 
26,35 668,282 ||1939A 11.408 | 168,204 234'620 
28,285 | 736,310 ||1939B 4°768 | 182,520 308,109 
31,822 | 928.313 Oat 13,619 166,684 348/283 
20307 | 502,830 ||1941.....- 11,848 136,104 259,547 
19'859 | 457,520 ||1942...... 9,405 | 100,763 283,314 
2091 333,959 ||1943.....- 3.221 45,339 394,153 
12,2: 310,580 ||1944.....- 1,222 31,660 462,628 
60 203,173 ||1945....- 809 30,225 10,969 | 449,380 


as businesses making voluntary compromises with 
creditors out of court. Comparison of this series 
with the bankruptcy reports of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is not possible. The lat- 
ter give complete coverage of all types of cases, in- 
cluding farmers, employees, professional men 
and others not in business, all of which are ex- 
cluded from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics. Re- 
visions were made in the classification of failures 
in 1933 and 1939. In these years, two sets of fig- 
ures are given—the original denoted as ‘‘A’’ for 
comparison with previous years and the revised 
denoted as ‘‘B’”’ for comparison with subsequent 
years, 


A business failure, as defined for this record, 
occurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise 
is involved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
action which is likely to end in loss to creditors. 
Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- 
ment, voluntary or involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy, attachment, execution, foreciosure, 
etc.; voluntary withdrawals from business with 
known loss to creditors; also enterprises involved 
in court action, such as receivership, and since 
June, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
may or may not lead to disturbances; as well 


i} 
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All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits 


Source: Federal Reserve hang 
peru a ene Lilia roter at es banks and eae and nae banks and special types 1 
8 sa) 
tant stitutions that, are treat ted as banks by the Federal bank Sorry agencies.1 


Total its 
Number of Banks (in millions of dollars) 
: Nonmember Nonmember 
Date Member banks banks . Member banks bank 
June | Total —<—— Total 
all Mu- all 
banks Na- tual banks Na- 
Total | tional | State ea Other Total tional State | sav- 
: 1 ings 
29,715) 9, 8,025} 1,374 628] 19,688] 41,282} 25,401| 17,159) 8,242) 5,168) 10,713 
28,479) 9,538) 8,066) 1,472 621] 18,320 i 32, 19,912} 12,546) 7,089) 12,095 
3.855) 8,315) 7,247 068 604| 14.936] 59,8 38, ie 14,834) 9,117| 12.642 
16,047) 6,410 , 985 9,068] 51,149) 34,938) 22,477] 12,461] 9,830 381 
14,955] 6,398} 5,164] . 1,234 551 .006) 70.770] 51,729 i 18,715| 10,631; 8,410 
14,542) 6,840) 5,015 539} 7,.163|151,033/118,378| 76,534] 41,844| 14,413) 18,242 
14,719] 6,925] 4;998] 1:927 529 ,265]156,3: pe 8,753| 38.699 195) 20,706 
,68 90 4,987 91 527} 7,2 ee 980} 78,219| 38,761 i 20,556 
14,674 885) 4,971) 1,914 527| 7,262|163,770 O12, 707| 82,430) 40,277| 19,927) 21,137 
14,636] 6,859 1946 526| 7,251 171860 129,737| 86,589] 43,149 ,386| 21,737 
.599| 6,815} 4,925) 1,890 526) 7,258 ,130/ 138,769 f 46,049} 21,763] 23,598 
14,537| 6,765| 4,874] 1,891 525| 7,247)189,159|140,830| 94,475) 46,355) 23,607| 24,722 
4 6,721} 4,835} 1,886 525| 7,219 508) 1 a oa 99, 48,890] 25,418] 25,838 
14,309] 6,611) 4,744) 1,867 525| 7,173|208,850/154,6 o 98,636) 56,034; 27,310} 26,870 
14,206! 6,499! 4,667| 1,832 524| 7°1831215,4101158, $38 100,826! 57,563: 29,159! 27,962 


1Includes one bank in Alaska that became a member bank on April 15, 1954. 


All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1955 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency. (In thousands of dollars) 


Invest- Invest- Z 
States | Loans ments* Deposits States Loans ments* | Deposits 
ESIC ys... 392,440 334,747 882,993||N. Dakota... .. 215,720 284,758 615,294 
N. Hampshire 404,707 258,681 746,781|'S. Dakota. .... 229,893 252,815 589,219 
Vermont...... 256,228 117,170 418,124||Nebraska:..... 567,507 547,914} 1,499,084 
Massachusetts..| 5,013,319} 3,180,623} 9,450,098||Kansas........ 722,781 706,904} 2,028,317 
Rhode Island. . 637,837 377,996| 1,224,475|;Montana. 265,522 260,214 01, 
Connecticut... . 1,866,769} 1,381, 079 4,021,885|| Wyoming. 108,480 136,576 \ 
——————___!—____ — |—_—————_| |Colorado. Bs 69,266 554,459} 1,598,522 
New Engiand. 8,571,300 5,651,196 16,744,356||New Mexico... 190,850 184,548 526,867 
Oklahoma..... 820,902 671,592} 2,231,143 
New York..... 30,154,279] 14,213,583) 55,058,064 _ —— 
New Jersey.... 2,917,214; 2, 342) 973} 6,849,632||Western...... 3,790,921) 3,599,780| 10,123,452 
Pennsylvania... 6.387.751} 4,189,571) 13, 945, 018 
Delaware...... 319,454 271,296 727,804 py aahlng as 1,306,510 743,463] 2,715,355 
Maryland..... 1,004,467; 1,012, '989| 2,570,595||Oregon........ 834,559 633,193} 1,855,666 
Dist. of Col.... 579,680 4731525] 11376,350 California oa 9,140,388] 5,994,400} 19,128,107 
— TdShOlS aoe 240,988 201,911 542,520 
Eastern 41,362,845) 22,503,937| 80,527,463/|Utah.......... 355,274 274,923 820,981 
Virginia, 1,161,303] 874,581] 2,661,049 armoue 270079 Dts 138 73 si8 
GANT bis is 0 ’ , , ’ ’ é vA eal was , 
Recomm’ | 388) GB) Pha “ase.c7 78) eet 
arolina.... 030, A »446,0% acifies: joss 12,368,67. 181, 
SANG i oe | a s4.9i9| 70,050.23 288,58 
SOT RIAL Rieu: ,067, ; 1332, tal states.. .|100,054, 050, 
riorisa san 111812 1.218258 $204,533 ‘o ates 054,919) 70,050,239| 220,435,585 
Alabama...... 34, 3, ’ R Alaska 3224). un 45,932 ¥ 
Mississippi... .. 375,212 291,067} 1,017,007||Canal Zone aE: 60.738 Boreas 
Louisiana.,.... 846,844 906,056} 2,571,994!|Guam......... BOOT ave tieeh 5 ioe 23,532 
BROKER) ichirne 3 dua 4,195,108} 2,505,622] 9,996,263||Hawaii........ 206,600 117,213 405.712 
Arkansas...... 395,501 313,392} 1,044,667|| Puerto Rico... . 253,190 63,013 340,138 
Kentucky. . 779,751 715,379| 2,006,777||Samoa........ 133 963 1,429 
Tennessee. .... ats 140/807 725,833] 2,637,988]| Virgin Islands. . 4,931 6,803 12:770 
Southern..... 13,442,737| 10,167,483) 33,634,919||Total posses- 
Mabini hte elas | a eer Sion a eee 5 
Ciccs<sucs), SUDO 2401 008] nate ang RSS 5 Ag eel son aller 
tilings eee ppedad 5,975,008 arent possessions . |100,575,185| 70,309,691|221,391,573 
chigan...... i ‘ 3, , 7,808,050 xT t t fi - 
Wisconsin..... 1,437,229) 1,487,491] 3,729,819 mené cecurises; Siect end seaveneat Sucetiona 
Minnesota... .. 1,652,157] 1,179,759] 3,704,474||/Other investment totals follow: obligations of 
TOW Gece we vc 1,150,072 929,639] 2,682,327|| States and political subdivisions, $13,395,431,000; 
Missouri....... 2,235,871) 1,665,227) 5,410,995]! other er notes and debentures, $6, 234° 204,000; 
Western......| 20, 518, 444| 19,946 ,268| 53,297, 726 hive bake 90 las aenuntl stooks it Federal ‘Ree 
‘Uz S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 
Source: Federal Reserve System 
Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. (In millions of dollars) 
Ena Total Coin and small denomination 
ot in cir- currency Large denomination currency Unas. 
cula- — eee meee) | eaeee RUNS OS ee 7 
year = 
Bec tion | Total|Coin SE $2 $5 | $10 $20 Total $50 |$100 |$500/$1,000)$5,000/$10,000 pat 
1943 | 20,449/14,871]1,019] 909|70)1,973/5,19415, i 
1s | SStan ae Cael MORE AB eC Feamammenia| ae! el ae | | 
, , ’ 10% 2OLé ' 7,834/2,327/4,220| 454] 801 7 24 
1946 | 28,952/20,437|1,361/1,029|67/2,173|6,.497 9,310} 8,518/2,49214,7 3 
1947 | 28,868/20,020| 1,404|1,048|65/2'110|6,275/9'119| 8'850\2° oro] 438] Fes 3 rid 3 
1948 | 28,224/19,529|1/46411/049|64 |2'047/6'060|8'846| 8.608 |2's0sle'ors| agsl be 2 i 4 
1949 | 27,600] 19,025| 1,484] 1'066/62/2004|s'89718°512| So7sla'assleosel aol a5 3 i 3 
1950 | 27,741/19,305|1:554| 1113/64 |2/049|8'908|8'820| S'4gnlo'aos leone] Soel O82 r i 2 
1951 | 29,206|20,530]1,654/1,182|67|2'120|6.32919'177| 3° pale eaalersor| Seel ee A 4 3 
1952 | 30,433/21,450|1,750|1,228|71|2'14316,56119,606| somsis’eeole ces] Saal 2 ri 1 2 
1953 | 30,781 /21/636|1/812/1/249/72|2'119|6,565|9/819| S'id6lo‘rselsiasi| sas] agg | 4 it 3 
Pee st ice Beas ak 1256)71)2,008 6:450/9'668| 9136 3730 Bei aa 46a 3 15 3 
, : , »312/75|2,15116,617/9,940! 9.136|2:73615,641| 307 438 3 12 


To ae, 
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Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 
Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 


Yr. (Cal.)| New York| Phila. Chicago Boston | Los Ang. | San Fran,| Detroit ; Kan. City 
es | ne ce | | | | | 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,009 1,000 $1,000 1,000 1, 000 
1935.....|181.551,008] 16,909,000) 13.194,988 10,645,822 § vase ys 
1940... . ./160, 1 665 


: 878.038| 21/455,000| 16,684,672| 11,943, : 7:773,877| 6,312.233| 4,997,593 
1945.. |. .|334,432,654|-34:710,000| 27,279,588] 19,589,725| 17 144,078| 15.743. 16,472,971 10'356,497 
1950..:; |/399/308,634) 51,102, 40°674,983| 25.348,336] 26,504,731| 21,982,689) 22,/855,273| 16,707,120 
1952... | _|461,724,036] 56,635,000] 45,067, 28,594,904 32'853,070| 26,768,895} 28,371,736) 18,446, 
HSE (95820) HEHE BR Sgt Be re aey) eo aaa| Ae gtaate| Sessa] Pee 
1955... _1530883/498| 59,962,000] 52'818,527| 32,472,726] 42,818,633| 31,492,157| 36,364,754 20;057'800 


Cleveland] St. Louis | Minneap. |Baltimore| Cincin. 


$1,000 $1,000 
3,417,055] 3.940,654) 3,044,735 


N. Orleans) Lousiville 


,074,7 5.734,407| 4,822,016) 3,787,083 149 
12,978,668] 11,529,428] 9,723,815) 3,196,279) 8,315,468) 6.305,149 ,664,880 027,814 
16,782,419) 17,683,829] 14,896,444) 14,113,814] 12,154, 9,928,712} 6,870'927| 6,934,397 
19.189,227] 22,094,018] 16,019,484] 15,940,920/ 14,280,097) 11,327,462] 7,898,706| 7,927,7 
19,933,159] 24,207,950] 17,293,908] 16,411,560| 15,407,346) 12,523,53 8,317,963] 8,564,086 
19,136,874) 23,296,779 ,450,330| 17,436,146) 15,521,950) 12,613,757 :679,60 8,729,193 
21.142'527| 26/426,614! 18,481,105! 18,496,868! 17,071,914! 13,589,421! 9,355,086| 9,637,124 


; Bank Suspensions 


Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, during 
the periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does not 
include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in 
some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


Suspen- Suspen- Suspen- 

Year sions Deposits Year sions Deposits Year | sions Deposits 
1929...., 659 230,643.000 55 13,012,000|/1947. ... 1 167,000 
1930... 3,352 853,363,000 42 34,998,000))1948 None’ liv. cena senor 
eS eee 2,294 |1,690,669,000 22 5.943.000]|1949 . 4 2,443,000 
1932.-.... 1,456 715.626.000 8 3,726,000||1950 . 1 42,000 
1933* 004 — |3,598,975,000 9 1,702,000)|1951. 3 8,113, 
1934. 57 36,937,000 4 6,223,000)| 1952. . 3 1,414,000 
1935. 34 10,015,000}|1 1 405,000 || 1953 4 44,412,000 
OSG... ok 44 11,306,000 ean aI OMO Pada fac So sine 1954 3 2,880,000 
EOST 59 19,723,000||1946.....] None |.........-. 1955: soe. 4 6 498,000 


*Figures for 1933 comprise 628 banks with deposits of $360,413,000 suspended before or after the 
banking holiday (the holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or placed in receivership during the 
holiday: 2,124 banks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not licensed following the banking 
holiday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks with deposits of $718,171,000 
which had not been licensed by June 30, 1933. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
(Millions of dollars; at par of exchange.) 


————————— 
Ne- |Swit-| 
December| U.S.| Unit. |France| Ger- |ther-| zer- |Spain/ U.S. | Italy Bel- /Can- 
King.! ma’y/|lands| land | S.R. sium] ada 
ie 2,100 | 528 | 172 138 | 470 191 110 
1,648 4,395 33 | 439 | 456 | 735 611 189 
1 2,000 29 | 617 | ‘502 |..... 734 144 
1 000 29 | 500 | 965 | 91 734 230; 
1 1,777 29 | 5OO {1,158 | 105 |.....| 24 |..... 300 
1 1,090 |...%5 270 41,34 110 716 361 
1 96-<\a ees 265 {1,430 | 111 735 543 
1 548 |. 231 |1,356 | 111 597 294 
I 648° ]..... 166 |1,387 | 111 624 408 
1 623 ).c 25s 195 |1,504 | 85 698 496 
a BLS ial. iste ave 311 |1,470 61 587 590 
1 548 28 | 316 |1,452 51 621 850 
1 573 | 140 | 544 {1,411 | 51 706 891 
1 576 | 326 | 737 {1,459 54 776 996 
1954...... |21,793 1 76 796 {1,513 56 778 | 1,080 
3) eee 21,753 1 861 | 920 | 865 |1,597 56 929 | 1,141 


eer tenses es DOR ee 
TBeginning 193@,figures represent reserves of Bank of England only. 


1955 Gold Reserzss in other countries (in millions of dollars)—Brazil 323; Chile 44; Cuba 136; Den- 
fare aa. Egypt 174; Indonesia 81; Iran 138; Mexico 142; New Zealand 33; Norway 45; Peru 35; 
South Africa 212; Sweden 276; Turkey 144; Uruguay 216; Venezuela 403; Bank for International 


Settlements 217. 
United States Foreign Exchange Rates 


i sed on sterlin uoted in dollars and cents; all others quoted in cents and decimals 
pezcncies, Bate . at a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) 


Country and par Nov. 5, 1956 


Europe A 
Great Britain ($2.80 per pound).........- $2.78 14> 
Belgium (50 francs to the dollar).-....... ay 48 16 


Denmark (14.45c per krone)......-.------ 
France (350 francs per dollar).......-...+- 
Germany (Fed. Republic) 4.2 marks to 
the dollar. 
Mark (official) .......5---seeeeee ree 


Spain (Free. peseta).. 
Sweden (19.33 cents per krona) 
Switzerland (4.37 francs 


Other Continents 


Australia. ($2.24 per pound) ... $2.2444 
Canada (Free) .......-- - a4 . 103.203 
New Zealand ($2.80 per pound).. 2.79 21/32 
South Africa ($2.80 per pound)..........2.80 21/32 
Far East 
Hong Kong (17.5c per Hong Kong dollar) 17.50 
India (Calcutta) (21.00c per rupee)....... 21.03 
Pakistan (Karachi) (30.225¢ per rupee).... 21.06 
Latin America 
Argentina (18 pesos per dollar) (Free).... 3.27 
Brazil (5.40541c per cruzeiro) (official) .. 5.44 
Colombia (40 cents per peso) (Official) .... 40-08 


Mexico (12.5 pesos per dollar) -00 
Peru (partly altered Noy. 14, 1949) (Free) 5.25 
Uruguay (52.63c per peso) (Bree) ee a cic tn a's 25.75 
Venezuela (29.85c per bolivar)........+..: 30.05 


) 


Source: 


ks Bonds Seats =: Stocks Bonds Seats 
a SSE Ee ear 
Par Value | High | Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low 
lars Dollars|Dollars No. Dollars bears 
79,293, 47, 37,500|/1942...| 125,685,298!2,311,479,250 000} 1 fea 
266.569,000|1,026;254,000| 85,000| 72,000||1943. .| 278,741,765/3,254,717,725 000 A 
34,863, 94, A 1944, 263,074,018 |2,694,704,000| 75,000) 40,000 
961,700,000| 74,000| 38,000||1945 377,563,575|2,261,985,110) 95,000} 49,000 
227,636,000|3,868,422,000|115, 1946 363,709,312)1,364,174,150 ,000| 61.000 
,717,623|3,427 042,210) 150 1947. 253,623,894] 1,075,541,420] 70,000} 50,000 
1,124,800,410|2,996,398,000|625,000|525,000)| 1948 .. 302,215,965] 1,013,829,210 ,000} 46,000 
.632,546 |2.720,301,800148 # 1949...| 272,203,402 7,949,070] 49,000} 35 000 
81,635,752 |3,339,458,000]145,000; 70,000||/1950. . 524,799,621/1,112, 425,17 4,000| 46,000 
,570|2,792,531,000|134,000| 89,000)}|1951.. 3,504,076} 824,002,920) 68,000] 52,000 
297,466,722 |1,859,865,000| 85,000} 61,000||/1952. . 37,805,179| 772,875,640] 55,000) 39,000 
Boe ae ese oe 00 | goco0ol 28:0001\19e8; ..| S73:374.033| 976,810,080] 88/000} 45.000 
207,599, 7: ,669,438, A 000; apts +374, ,510, A A 
170,603,671 |2,111,805,000). 35,000 19.000|11955. .-| 649,602,29111,045,949,100 90,000! 80,000 


 #Recoré-high. 


As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1955, there were 1,508 stock issues aggregating 3,836,294,008 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total value of $207,699,177,089. 


American Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: American Stock Exchange : 


Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges 
Date 
Stocks Bonds High Low 
1929. . .|476,140,375| $513,551,000) $254,000/ $150,000 
1930. . .|222,270,065! 863,541,000} 225,000) 70.000 
1935, 75,747,764 |1,171,440,000 001 
1937...|104,178,804| 442,361,000} 35,000 
1938. 9,640,238| 366,974,000) 17,50 
1939. ,729,888| 444,497,000} 12,000 
1940. 42,928,377] 303,902,000 7,250 
1941 34,656,354] 249,705,000 2,600 
1942, 22,301,852} 176,704,500 1,700 
1943. 71,374,28 231,109,000 8,500 
1944 71,061,783! 181,073,5001 16,000 


Bureau of 


Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges 
Date 
Stocks Bonds High Low 
. . |143,309,392| $167,333,000| $32,000) $12,000 
. |137,313,214 79,770,000} 37,500 000 
72,376,027; 88,638,000 13,500 
-| 75,016,108 59,757,000| 23,000) 12,500 
. |. 66,201,828 49,636,000] 10,000 5,500 
. |107,792,340 47,549,000/ 11,000 6,500 
111,629;218 38,832,000] 15,500 9,500 
»237,657 28,565,000] 14,000 2, 
102,378,937 32,114,800} 15,000} 10,100 
162,948.716 30,697,000} 19,000 0,000 
228,955,915 35,330,000] 22,000! 17,509 
was effected January 5, 1953. 


the Mint 


Source: Bureau of the Mint 


The first United States Mint was established in 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, silver 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but 
it became (1799) an independent agency reporting 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act 
of 1873 was passed, all mint and assay office ac- 
tivities were placed under a newly organized 
Bureau of the Mint in the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all do- 


mestic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
guards the Government’s holdings of monetary 
metals, administers the issuance of Treasury 
licenses for acquisition, possession and use of gold 
for business purposes. Other activities include the 
refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreign 
governments, manufacture of medals for the armed 
services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinum 
assay utensils, and special assays of bullion and 
ores. Coinage production of the three United 
States Mints for the calendar year 1955 is shown 
as follows. 


DOMESTIC COINAGE EXECUTED, BY MINTS, DURING CALENDAR YEAR. 1955 


Phila- San 


Fran- 


Total 
Denomination delphia cisco* Denver valu oe 

Half-doll tae $1 

PRLOUATA SS sivas vie lefiinanee wes $1,438,190.50 0} $1,438,190.50 2,87 
Quarter-dollars............... 4,639,595 .25 0} $795,600.00] 5,435,195.25 21740381 
Collin, 2a sn 1,282,838.10] $1,851,000.00] 1,395,900.00] 4,529,738.10 45,297,381 

Total pier Meu eteAciy Rese" 7,360,623.85| 1,851,000.00| 2,191,500.00 11,403,123.85 69,914,543 
Five-cent pieces.............. 413,310.00 0} 3,723,205.00] 4,136,515 
One-cent pieces... 1.2.01... 3,309,582.00] 446,100.00] 5,632'575.00 9:388,357.00 938/825, 700 

Total Mimor.............. 3,722,892.00 446,100.00} 9,355,780.00) 13,524,772.00 1,021,556,000 

Total domestic coinage 11,083,515.85| 2,297,100.00| 11,547,280.00 24,927,895.85| 1,091,470.543 


*Coinage at the San Francisco Mint ceased March 31, 1955. 


COINAGE EXECUTED FOR FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS (PIECES) 


Dominican Republic, 3,050,000. 


Venezuela, 64,500,000. 


Total 67,550,000. 


United States Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts 


Gross. Not reduced by appropriati 
refunds of receipts. Lebar es ots 


Year 


Source: Treasury Department 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, or 


Internal Year Int 1 2g 
(Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revena (Fiscal) Customs erase 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Doll: 
1930. . .|587,000,903] 3,089,295,014||1945,. .|354.7 2.001. L008 0 06.008 
1935. . .|343.353,024| 3:2771690,028||1946,. | [4 STE OTs 40300 sos eee 1952;, -Ieeorove stelonieey oor ote 
1940.. .|348,590,635| 5,303,133'988||1947 078, 1379. 


1942... /388/948,497| 12:993'117;888||1948,. [421 758 Ooolay ooo toe ool toes Ie 


1943, . .|824;290,778| 22" 143'968'999||1949..” 384 48e's 


1944. . .!431,252,168/41.684.987.330111950..- $32 600390 39,448 


(p) Preliminary. 


r 1955... . |606,396,634|66,288,691,586 
-607, 1091'1956(p)1704,897,516175, 109,483,433 
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Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Co i 
Source: Farmer Cc eee Beryioe (Marketing liek bs earch 


A marketing season inclu: which ‘arm 
into the channels of trade. Marketing seasons ov‘ Plien : proguotsiote ed, sont Sree 
; Coopera- | Mem- Busi- ; Coopera- em- i- 
State tives bership ness? State tives iecehine rom 
No No. $1,000 No. 0. 
Alabama........ 50 | 129,392 | 33,740 ||Nebraska. : 414 | 244,275 | 265,813 
IAFIZONG aa << 0s 13 57,509 24,784 Nevada. . in »165 4,8 
ATKAnSAS........ 121 74.038 92.544 New Hampshire 11 11,530 29,258 
eiiitnia, «22. ’ ° New Jersey...:.. 64 37,509 | 136,538 
Baiorsd 461 129,957 | 792,913 ||New Mexico..... 29 11,860 32,280 
olorado..:..... 110 64,966 | 134,135 ||New York..... a0 396 160,367 | 449,940 
Connecticut..... 29 16,988 52,136 ||North Carolina... 86 382,103 119,762 
Delaware.......- 15 18,016 20,150 North Dakota..., 548 247,698 214,635 
Dist. of Col...... Ohio sj crise sat 303, 380,292 B 
Ga G Cee A 105 21,793 126,869 ||Oklahoma....... 201 159,948 5 
ro eee 83 135,214 81,984 ||Oregon.......... 123 73,122 171,787 
LUST a Serer 100, 57,098 92,873 ||Pennsylvania.... 185 171,188 | 298,110 
LLG 555 594,507 651,925 ||Rhode Island.... 5 3,333 7,020 
Indiana......... 151 418,396 | 375,987 ||South Carolina... 34 59,959 18,325 
Towa.....:.- ze 723 422,630 | 523,521 ||South Dakota.... 322 155,183 | 148,968 oN 
Kansas.... 354 178,283 264,551 ||Tenmessee....... 137 130,447 66,529 
Kentucky 76 306,505 | 112,496 ||Texas........... 536 260,082 | 444,763 
Louisiana : 33,745 “ NS oes 20s ecesai's. A 72 28, 79,524 
Maine... % 25 23,547 3 Vermont........ 36 25,220 138: 
Maryland....... 65 72,692 94,938 ||Virginia......... 136 238,764 136,465 
Massachusetts... 43 35,104 63,733 ||Washington.,.... 190 112,989 285,297 
Michigan........ 239 208,977 289,107 ||West Virginia. ... 76 66,980 33,859 
Ree epee om 132 Se CT reeoeee etree Shy bie: 596,951 
ississippi...... E 6 yoming........ 4 »111 22,673 
Brissourl leonora 279 454,306 296,266 2 [$$$ << |__| ——__—_— 
Montana.......: 180 60,887 103,465 Total. o.2 cence 10,058 |7,607,659 (9,462,985 
1Preliminary. 


2after adjusting the gross doliar volume for duplication arising from transactions between co= 
operatives the net business epetoxietey represents the value at the level at which the farmer 
does business with his cooperatives. It does not include wholesale business of farm. supply coopera~ 
tives with other cooperatives or terminal market sales performed for local associations. 

3Membership and business volume of this association are allocated to the States in which the 
members reside and the business originates. 


Consumer Credit Statistics 
Source: Federal Reserve System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) 


Instalment credit Noninstalment credit 4 
o i) O as 1@ 1 
2B =] aa@ me (2) 
End of year | Total 3S a a= G 3 a3 a 
or month fx we HES ¢ on 23 ee 
a = = PP} 
2 | $2) 282 | fe) $2 | 2 | 38) as] be 
& <a | 628 | @&s | as we | 68 | as 
3,1 742 1,195 255 974 2,817 713 1,444 660 
2,136 355 819 130 832 2,765 613 1,440 712 
2,17 397 791 119 869 2,935 624 1,517 794 
2,462 455 816 182 1,009 3,203 746 1,612 845 
4,172 81 1,290 405 1,496 4,212 1,122 2,076 1,014 
6,69 1,924 2,143 718 1,910 4,875 356 2,353 1,166 
968 3,054 842 843 2,229 5,443 1,445 2,713 1,285 
11,516 4,699 3,486 887 2,444 5,588 1,532 2,680 1,376 
4, 6,34 4,337 1, 2,805 6,323 1,821 3,006 1,496 
14,837 6,242 4,270 1,090 3,235 6,631 1,934 3,096 1,60) 
18,684 8,099 5,328 1,406 3,851 7,143 2,094 3,342 1.707 
22,187 | 10,341 5,831 1,649 4,366 7,350 2,219 3,411 1,720 
22,467 | 10.396 5,668 1,616 4,787 7.658 2,420 3,518 1,720 
27,895 | 14,312 6,43 1,641 5,507 8,330 2,776 3,797 57 
27,769 | 14,314 6,318 1,610 5,527 7,830 2,715 3,355 1,760 
27,784 | 14,397 6,2 1,599 ,579 7,488 2,729 2,974 1,785 
Sima 27,964 | 14,5! 6,137 1,599 5,663 »72 83) 2,933 ,800 
Apr.....| 35,962 | 28,260 | 14,706 6,183 1,611 5,760 7,702 2,876 2,996 1,830 
May....| 36,574 | 28,591 | 14,876 6,244 1,642 5,829 7,983 2,981 3,135 1,867 


Tincludes all consumer instalment credit extended for the purpose of purchasing automobiles and 
other consumer goods and secured by the items purchased, whether held by retail outlets or financial 
institutions. Ingludes credit on purchases by individuals of automobiles or other consumer goods tnat 


may be used in part for business. 
“Includes only ‘repair and modernization loans held by financial institutions; such loans held by 


retail outlets are included in “other consumer goods paper.’ 2 
United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


Source: Division of Statistics &- Research, Institute of Life Insurance 
In millions of dollars. 


Purchases of Life Insurance! Insurance in Force 
a ee, ce en 
Year Ordi- Indus- Ordi- Indus- 
nary | Group] trial Total } nary | Group| trial Credit | Total | Assets 
$9,400 | $1,100 | $3,100 |$13,600 $52,892 | $4,247 1$12,318 $18 |$69,475 |$11,538 
10,700 4,000 | 16,100 - 9,801 | 17,963 73 |106,413 | 18,880 
E Or 4,000 R 70,684 | 10,208 | 17,471 101 | 98,464 | 23,216 
6,689 691 3'350 | 10,730 | 79,346 | 14,938 | 20,866 380 }115,530 K 
9,859 1,265 |, 3, 14554 |101,550 | 22,172 | 27,675 365 |151,762 | 44,797 
14,743 2,877 4'930 | 22/550 |138,847 | 40,207 | 32,087 2,531 |213,672 | 59,630 
17,326 i 5,402 | 28,796 |149,071 | 47,793 33,415 3,889 |234,168 | 64,020 
17,975 {031 5,461 | 27,467 1159,054 | 54,398 34,870 4,818 |253,140 | 68,278 
0,299 5,253 5,987 | 31.539 |170,795 | 62,913 | 36, 8 6,435 |276,591 | 73,375 
23,489 6,243 6,506 | 36,238 |184,859 | 72,913 37,781 8,706 |304,259 | 78,533 
2 6 | 213,324 346 |245,446 |198,419 | 86,395 | 38,664 10,241 |333,719 | 84,486 


5,27 , 6, , , , 
30,827 | 211,258 6,342 |248,427 |216,600 |101,300 | 39,682 14,750 '372,332 | 90,482 


ipigures exclude credit life insurance. c 
“Tneludes group life on Federal Employees; $6,738,000,000 in 1954 and $1,925,000,000 in 1955. 
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Source: Commodity Credit Corporation, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was 
created Oct. 17, 1933, and became a part of the 
Department of ‘Agriculture, 1939. It is authorized 
to engage in buying, selling, lending and related 
activities in agricultural commodities, with the 
object of supporting farm prices. The 82nd 
Congress provided that price support should be 
at 90% of parity for basic agricultural com- 
modities and 75% to 90% for all other agricultural 
commodities for the 1953 and 1954 crops. The 
Agricultural Act of 1954 provided for flexible price 
supports on the basic commodities, beginning with 
the 1955 crop, at a level ranging from a minimum 
of 82.5% of parity to a maximum of 90% for 
1955 and from a minimum of 75% to a maximum 
of 90% in following years. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized 
by statute to borrow money as needed. This au- 
thorization was increased from $8,500,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000 maximum amount to be outstanding 
at any one time, and $10,000,000,000 was the 
authorized maximum June 30, 1955. The authoriza- 
tion for total borrowing was increased by the 84th 
Congress from $10,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000, 
approved Aug. 11, 1955 and on August 1, 1956 ap- 
proved an increase from $12,000,000,000 to $14,- 
500,000,000. 


Effective Nov. 2, 1953, CCC has been a part of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the administrator of 
the latter also being executive vice president 
of CCC. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, the 
total dollar volume of price support extended on 
1955 crops totaled $3,519,000,000. This compared 
with $2,943,000,000 on 1954 crops. 


PROGRAM RESULTS 
Oct. 17, 1933, through June 30, 1956 
Price support ro¢rams* 


Designated nonbasig coni- a 
ated non! com- 
SIOMIMAED Foo ana eee 6 meine’ — 1,737,949,829 
Other nonbasic commodities.Loss 867,024,665 
Exchange commodities—Stra- 

tegic & critical materials. .Gain 165,528 

Total price support. . Loss 3,303,442, 
Supply program........... Gain 308,361,905 

‘oreign purchase program. .Gain 50,341,8' 
Emergency feed program... Loss 41,915,799 
Commodity export program. Loss 986, 
Storage facility p: 12,184,235 
Accounts & notes receivable.Loss 4,008,7: 

(charge offs) 

Total (excluding war- oo 

time subsidy costs)... Loss 3,161,833,773 

Wartime consumer subsidy 

OGTAM: Seek assis, slate es 2,102,281,073 

Grand total..........-. Loss $5,264,114,846 


*Under the basic commodities of the price sup- 
port program the CCC reflected a loss of $393,970,- 
114 on wheat; a loss of $338,947,024 on corn; @ 
loss of $127,361,291 on peanuts and a gain of 
$170,483,580 on cotton. On nonbasic commodities 
there was a loss of $478,569,900 on Irish potatoes 
and a loss of $189,698,695 on eggs prior to their 
being removed from the list of commodities sup- 
ported. Other major losses are $1,156,945,622 on 
milk and butterfat and $100,707,754 loss on wool 
which commodities are under mandatory support 
by present legislation. Other nonbasic commodities 
for which supports are permissive reflected major 
losses of $147,950,875 on flaxseed and linseed oil; 
$108,167,675 on cottonseed and products and $148,- 
145,567 on grain sorghum. 


LOAN TRANSACTIONS 
New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1956 


New loans made 
Commodity 


No. Amount 


tia commodities: 


ik CPRIETEA Le aD Ee 283,511) $558,097,617 
Cotton, upland......... 4,464,815} 1,179,207,281 
Cotton, extra long staple. 11,505 7,333,389 
TASS ioe ye egg ee ae 53 34,075,676 
PAGE eo et anatetiat pais a> oo heh 8,645 82,392,436 
IDODACCO, cawisie c's sm aces 21 249,127,494 
PIVANG HU CiaeanMein es esa eles ols 304,846 597,702,738 
ETOP tenia yes vohg se 1e.0 088 5,073,396} 2,707,936,631 
Designated nonbasic 
commodities: 
lw Gila a 39 188,322 
REMERON cele ce sc ete tie cede eieras gee *3,609 
OS) 4” 5 39 184,713 
Other nonbasic 
commodities: 
Barley 54,523 68,257,664 
Beans, dry edible. 7,880 18,661,229 
Cottonseed aoe 4 9,430 
UH RRCOO) eins cs eee ss 18,988 20,138,943 
Grain sorghum......:... 50,204 101,567,001 
ae ht ee boar ke, SAO eee 46,50 32,992,387 
BUM Maris E GL si sigis = « 20,490 11,377,317 
Soybeans or abba eee 42,190 55,043,733 
“00 legen Beas ee 240,779 308,047,704 
Total price support loans |5,314,214/$3,016,169,048 


PRICE SUPPORT LOANS OUTSTANDING 
As of June 30, 1956 


Commodity 


Basic'< commodities: 
Cottad, uptangeek Mest. 
Cotton, extra long staple os 
Peanuts... 2, ee 


$654,224,733 
a 


TODACOD ts. on yan elas SERA 527° 793 318 
OBE, 45.25. opal he DIS s Bee ts 90,054,990 
Total .<% 5. sei ean «4a aaa 2,262,650,796 
Designatednonbasiccommodities 
FLOHOY ccctoss tis..o-osihtic i Seer s nes 20,026 

DOtelosnccigeic' : <a Barer eh 20,026 

mee nonbasic commodities: 

Oh Pa eee) es ee ,690, 
Beans, dry e@ible’. i). 0. =. Sin ostet ere 
Wlaxseed'*  sj.0 ose oe ee EE 613 oe 
Graittsorgbhums cc. k enc yeseee 968,490 
Oats... .': 11,125:816 
Rye. 670,106 
Soybeans: nae eee 407,809 

Ma) C1 eRe, a dt et aes 


3 22,509,549 
Total price support loans. . . ($2,285, 180,371 


*Represents adjustment of prior year transaction, 


Annual Fire Losses 
Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


in the United States 


Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 


eg eee 
Loss Loss Year Loss Year Loss 
$214,003,300 .. |$585,372,782||1985....... $233,263,401||1947....... .1$647 
206,438,900 549,062,124]|1936....1. | 266.659, LOAR oe es Seip Orsoos 
03,763,550 559,418,184]/1937.......| 254,959,423||1949. 1127? 651,534,000 
221439, 350 561,980,751 8 58,477.944|11950....... 7909; 
172,033,200 472/933,969 275,102,119||1951...... 2 730,084,000 
258,377,952 464,607,102 '878:697||1952.. 2..." 134,000 
289,085,050 459,445,778 303,895,000||1953... 1... 903,400,000 
353,878,876 501,980,624 314/295,000||1954....... 870,984,000 
447’ a8o.677 400;860;b64 rE tt | a Mince 
495,406,012 271,453,189 484.274'000 é 
506.541.001 271,197,296 554,070,000 


Fires take annually in the United States over 11,000 lives. 
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Earnings of Revresentative Corporations 
Net Earnings for common shares 
"1955 earnings 1956 (6 mos.) earnings — 


Net income Per share Net income Per share 
$11,569,290 $3.21 $_ 7,905,733 $2.21 


Corporation 


‘Air Reduction Co., Inc..... 


Allied Chemical & Dye C 52,127,975 5.72 25,619,092 2 
Allied Stores Corp.....-..- 13,972,103 5.09 2'957,948 $3 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 24,805,326 6.05 11,855,735 1.44 
Al aM CO: OF AMErMCa:: s <sir a. oe eine 600, 4.18 48,615, 2.31 
Amerada Petroleum Corp.......-..-+--+- 25,363,673 4.02 13,551,976 2.15. 
American Airlines, Inc.........-.--+-.+-- ,609, 2.42 10,670,812 1.34 
Wmerloan-Can CO... cn.t ee ee ee ee eee 990, 3.04 15,030,893 1,25 
erican Cyanamid Co............-.-.. 38,713,666 4,07 22,602,000 2.19 
American Gas & Electric Co..........-.. 38,215,984 2.92 20,962,215 1.07 
American Home Products Corp....... 20,536,6 5.34 15,409,919 4.01 
American Metal Co..........----++-+-> 9,809,6 5.81 8,282,186 1.21 
~ American Natural Gas Co...........-.--: 14,856,446 3.35 15,591,389 3.52 
American Radiator & Stand. San......... 22,634,000 2.22 7,895,895 66 
American Smelting & Refining Co........ 33,529,094 5.52 21,889,950 3.70 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co...... 546,045,367 10.77 300,870,000 5.45 
-_ American Tobacco Co..........-.560055> 51,661,990 7.45 24,673,000 3.55 
American Viscose Corp.......--..++s.++: 709, 4.66 807, 1.73 
ANAOGGHUR CO... citer sara sos crete ss 65,256,306 7.52 61,334,128 7.07 
Armoo Steel. Corp.. - eset oe waa 64,350,609 6.05 37,097,427 3.42 
‘Armstrong Cork Co... .3.....5.-+ eee e ees 14,542,289 2.83 6,848, 1.32 
Associates Investment Co...........- 19,004,135 5.86 9,780,976 2.97 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 77,564,886 14.70 306, 5.60 
> Atlantic Coast Line R. R... 13,850,532 5.60 26, 2.68 
- Atlantic Refining Co.... 39,464,168 4.25 22,181,000 2.40 
Babcock & Wilcox Co 13,487,000 8.26 7,199,769 1.40 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 23,918,782 8.45 14,022,859 + cp ca eee 
Bendix Aviation Corp. ae 25,889,000 5.66 10,291,395 2.14 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.....-...-...-++++> 180,191,708 18.09 95,262,014 9.55 
Boeing Airplane Co. 30,391,411 9.33 14,488,789 2.22 
Borden Co........ 21,653,536 4.61 10,710,000 2.27. 
Borg-Warner Corp. . 41,075,784 5.17 14,451,362 1.81 
Caterpillar Tractor Co..........+-8++e+++ 34,773,082 4.04 26,234, 2.89 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry... .....6--- 0-5: 57,982,747 7.25, 32,099,068 4.00 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..........- 16,988,157 5.59 7,485,386 2.56 
Chrysler Corp... .. see ee settee teens 100,063,330 11.49 18,671,471 2.14 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.......-..-.. 14,032,854 1.90 851,1 1.37 
C.1.T. Financial Corp... .<...--..se+ee> 36,880, 4.03 18,677,437 2.04 
Cities Service Co. ...... 6. scene ee eee 49,306,516 4.88 30,405, 3.01 
Climax Molybdenum Co..........--+++5- 17,424,114 6.78 6,531,403 2.53 
TSGCNS COUT C10. F.c ee ctetiere F's wiles bit ies Neos 27,484,483 6.44 13,464,527 3.16 
Colgate-Palmolive Co.......--+-+-eeeeees 14,008,000 5.50 05, 1.68 
Columbia Broadcasting System..........- 13,400,000 1.83 5,308,990 eri! 
Columbia Gas System, Inc.......-++++5+: 23,688,000 1.20 23,569,000 1.18 
Commercial Credit Co... 6... secre reece ee 26,184,930 5.22 13,119,827 2.61 
Commonwealth Edison Co,.,.....+.- nf 46,460,734 2.62 25,702,800 1.44 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. 52,320,256 3.12 31,282,008 1.93 
Container Corp... 0... se spe oes ; 15,703,399 6.09 ,732,000 3.72 
Continental Can Co........--. r 24,172,218 6.44 14,493,000 1.83 
Continental Oil Co........ F 46,358,772 4.75 25,549,000 2.62 
Corn Products Refining Co. 20,662,599 2.29 7,272,927 78 
Corning Glass Works... 18,626,671 2.76 9,354,654 1.39 
Creole Petroleum Corp. 292,943,900 3.78 158,655,000 2.04 
Curtiss-Wright Corp 35,081,045 4.74 20,452,133 2.76 
Deere & Co..,...- 28,336,207 3.91 +8,287,624 1.08 
Detroit Edison Co.. 26,459,711 2.43 15,873,002 1.36 
Douglas Aircraft Co, 28,215,262 7.65 12,820,637 3.46 
du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & Co.......--. 431,555,884 9.26 187,824,657 4.01 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc..........--++s+++- 13,309,497 5.32 7,520,933 271 
Fastman Kodak Co.....-.- ++ eee ees 85,600,330 4.66 38,753,316 Vf ta | 
Federated Department Stores, Inc...-.... 22,064,142 3.04 7,515,985 1.05 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.........-+.-- 55,378,916 6.81 27,140,605 3.33 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.......- 14,881,575 4.53 9,093,942 2.76 - 
Ford Motor Co... ee ie eee ee etnies 436,990,975 8.19 131,700,000 2.44 
Freeport Sulphur Co.......----+s- esses: 12,401,058 4.96 6,772,54 27% 
General American Transportation Corp... . 12,491,456 5.24 6,647,08 2.79 
General Dynamics Corp......+--.++8se5: 21,254,336 4.23 11,135,145 2.20 
General Electric Co... ......-.-teeeeeees 200,923,835 2.32 112,864,000 1.30 
General Foods Corp.......-..- see ee seers 31,737,000 5.29 23,429,942 1.99 
General Motors Corp........+-6-+ssss8 es 1,189,000,000 4.30 503,471,823 1.80 
General Public Utilities Corp.....-.-.-+-+ 26,253,436 2.71 15,151,689 1.56 
General TelephoneeCorp.......-- Stith, ait 31,007,000 2.63 17,630,000 1.46 
Gillette Co...... rc eo Savage sua 29,000,000 3.13 16,209,877 1.75 
Goodrich, B. F. CO... 2. ese eee eee 46,662,127 5.26 21,507,367 2.41 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.....-.-..--- 59,665,845 5.90 30,655,683 3.02 
W. Re Grace & CoO... wwe cee ne 5 18,780,394 4.21 10,547,645 2.37 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.... ' 35,374,804 16:09°%° «| S27 ein Rabson 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp »756,500 4.88 4,094,543 1.86 
GL Ol COLpi. ees ok oe te we 218,064,000 8.19 138,072,000 4.91 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing C 16,799,958 5.12 9,631,652 2.65 
M. A. Hanna Co....... ee 15,602,703 4.96 6,955,913 1.77 
Hercules Powder Co.... 19,012,125 6.90 9,754,791 1.18 
Household Finance Co...... 16,877,670 2.19 10,470,711 1.38 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. 15,293,544 2.55 6,990,184 1.16 
Humble Oil & Refining Co......--.--+++: 175,000,000 4.88 92,360,500 2.58 
Ideal Cement Co.....2- 52. eer e ee eenes 13,813,045 4.20 6,861,84 2.09 
Tilinois Central Railroad...-..-.--1++s00s 26,542,044 8.61 10,123,745 3.47 
Illinois Power Co.....- CNET eee TRG LA 12,784,389 3.54 8,057,571 2.33 
Imperial Oil; Ltd... ..- +. seer eres eees 62,100,000 2.08 33,735.194 1.12 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. ...--+. sere sees rere 27,496,417 4.54 16,433,000 2,71 
Inland Steel Co... . 2... sence eer 52,466,098 9.52 28,960,481 5.23 
Jnternational Business Machines Corp..... 55,872,633 13.63 31,868,620 6.07 
TInternational Harvester CO..........+4+, 55,501,000 3.60 24,459,000 1.56 
International Nickel Co. of Can., Ltd..... 91,566,566 6.14 51,772,000 3.48 
International Paper CO......-...-+e+eees 83,105,016 7.54 43,305,434 3.92 
International Petroleum Co............:- 35,000,000 2.41 18,500,000 1.27 
International Shoe Co..........5-+0-s55s 10,414,006 3.10 5,482,693 1.63 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp..........-- 23,070,327 3.21 12,487,250 1.74 
Tohns-Manville Corp.....-..--.-+0--esss 23,511,183 7.37 12,004,685 1.87 


pies Land 2 Sxploraiion.. 


& Co., Inc 
Middie South EARL GLE ten cinitots: Lid oral «repays es 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Co..........-«... 
Minnesota Mining Ne Mig CO. nae 


National Gypsum Co 
National Lead Co...... 
National Steel Corp...... 
New England Tel. e ER Obert itv) ake: etataiglars 
New York Central Railroad.............. 
Wew York Telephone Co................. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.........-.. 
North American Aviatilon..............-. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co............. 
Ohio Edison Co..,........... eats 
MNO OM OO We. ool sn os 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Co 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co...... 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co enecy 
Pacific Telephone. & re siete (Ot Wiogem- 
Pan American World Airways............ 
Panhandle age Pipeline: Co... .......,. 
Parke, Davis & 
Pennsylvania Pailroad ‘ahh nce eonew lea atts Sate 
SEE PBNG CO... cc cies eee nee wee 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co............ 
Charles Pfizer & Co...,....-. Aus ie 
Phelps Dodge Corp. 
Phill PA Petroleum Co...) ......: 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co ats 
Pullman, Plate GIASs COn ocr. ache aches 


Radio Con QECA MOPS a. <> sts e 8 ayaa ede = 
PEMIStOM EULINA COR ci. sb Seis oes wen wee 
EDA MOIR DVO ios .0.c)s. 32a. ells ' sy0.6 vs 8p Playsieiats 
Republic Steel Corp...............+.005- 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.............. 
te INEOUBIN Oe siaigctis a. a lela # Whine “a 
R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Co 
Richfield Oil Corp.. 
Safeway Stores, Inc 
Scott Paper Co.. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co................ ate 
POMPOM NS ois. v lelsiaie cin sss eens ecweees 


pootihy CLS (GUS Sa SS een oP eas 
mocony, Movil OW Cori. ic. ee ens 
Southern California Edison Co............4 
BOUCHE COMPANY. <6... cc ce epee were 
BPRUMERMEPACING CO, cisco os Te es caitinn 
Southern Railway.............. 
Standard Brands, Inc......... 

Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

Standard Oll Co. of Kentucky. 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey... 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
CUMEL COM CSE Ye sg eae 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co............ 
Swift & Co 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Transamerica Corp........ 

Union Bag & Paper Corp..... 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
Union Oil Co. of California 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United Aircraft Corp 
Bate ruth Go ce kekiy ce Cae ewe Solder e on 
PENG AS COND s liso sie atlantis < Dee aise 
os 5S. Gypsum Co 


. W. Woolworth Co 
Wrigley (Si eee 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


19,278,648 


99370 


34,6 
35,441,046 
20,964,837 
15,387,861 
40.346.953 
15,514,127 


29, 
32'349/176 
19,143,618 
rit 719,779 

1,255,000 
44° 558,000 
27,022,310 

000 


95,203 /057 
14,156,000 
e 433,716 

578,912 
38. 164,226 


34/306 ,521 
53,267,637 


30,522,963 


40,380,967 
33,559,000 
370,197,625 


41°701140 


15,700,000 
16,824,762 


$7.73+ 


3.01 


11.61 
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Internal Revenue Collections for Fiscal Years 1952-1956 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 
Source of revenue 1956 : 1955 1954 1953 1952 


MUIiMMGIG is hts 2 Aes fae eel 11,830,260,000|10,724,120, 10,947,000,000]11,604,000,000 11,545,000,000 
Withheld income and employ- 

ment taxes........------+: 30,478,510,000|26,865,663,000|26,691,000,000 25,380,000,000|21,934,000,000 
Unemployment insurance..... ,656,000 279,986,000] \ 284,000,000 271,000,000 258,000,008 
Estate and gift taxes......... 1,171,237,000| — 936,267, ’ 935,000,000} _ 891,000,000) 833,000, 
Excise taxeS........5.--2+-5+: 10009'464,000}. 9,217,935,000| 9,517,000,000 9,946,000, 8,971,000,000 


75,112,649,000|66,288,700,000 69,920,000,000 69,686,000,000.65,010. 000,000 
Internal Revenue Collections 1955-56 


s 


‘ Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 
Source of revenue Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 
a 
Corporation income and profits taxes: =I 
na na gaa anh ar gt ice EE ae Ono ue ne ee $18,262,571,000 $21,297,167,000 
Exempt organization business income tax....-.-.---+++---+-* 2,150,000 1,355,000 
See 
Total corporation income and profits taxes........-- 18,264,720,000 21,298,522,000 
Individual income and employment taxes: 
Income tax-not withheld. .....-.....-+2--eccrsceesererees 10,724,120,000 11,830,260,000 
Withheld taxes: 
Income tax and old-age insurance......-----++-s+reersrr ts 26,265,558,000 29,844,187,000 
Railroad employment compensation tax....--.----+++++++° 597,218,000 628,610,000 
Railroad employees representative tax 44,000 5 
Undistributed depositary receipts ne 2,844,000 5,580,000 
Total withheld taxeS.......5-------2-¢eeeretreees 26 865,663,000 30,478,510,000 
Unemployment insurance......+-++s+04esesrrc stress 279,986,000 324,656,000 
Total individual income and employment taxes.....- 37,869,770,000 42,633,426,000 
Mamesieiaertcs Ss 
Miscellaneous internal revenue: 
Estate tax 848,492,000 1,053,867,000 
CEG GAR oo ate cl cece are cs evelsy wile ye 0s 87,775,000 117,370,000 
Alcohol taxes: 
Distilled spirits 1,917,038,000 2,062,242,000 
Wines? ....2ea ween: 83, ,000 87,751,000 
RE. Nretne «upc Roo ae 742,784,000 770,581,000 
‘Total alcohol taxes. 2,742 ,840,000 2,920,574,000 
Tobacco taxes......-..-- 1,571,213,000 1,613,497,000 
Stamp taxes on documents, etc...-----..+-- +s esr reaeectettt 112,049,000 114,927,000 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes: 
Pai TTeAVe TALIS: OllGimey cs ceraclezlo' ale aje ncv gnats sin gee ances Sa cir weteenene 69,818,000 74,584,000 
SHILDON be, una deo ats Die 25 OIG IUCr IR ats aan 954,658,000 1,030,383,000 
PIOOTGEAK: LASOUNE 1 se. «cise caoceyrisln sn Gie ee Heels se nes 20,000 ,000 
Tires (wholly or in part of rubber)....-------+-++sescrrte 141,961,000 159,733,000 
TPH GRM UTS cole o 5 out ee AC nN ce ae a 22,355,000 18,139,000 
Mechanical pencils, pens and lighters... 0.6.6.5 ss eee Sears 8,366,000 9,576,000 
Automobile truck chassis and bodies.........--....- = 134,805,000 189,434,000 
Other automobile chassis and bodies and motorcycles 1,047,813,000 1,376 372,000 
Parts and accessories of automobiles and motorcycles 136,709,000 145,797,000 
Electric, gas and oil appliances....,.-+-++-+-+++++ 50,859,000 71 3 
Blectric light bulbs... .-.+------+-++ ses seers 18,673,000 22,854,000 
Radio sets, television sets, phonographs, components. ‘ 136,849,000 161,098,000 
Phonograph records......-.20-6ree seers Forests enters 8,287,000 12,324,000 
Musical instruments. ......--..- esse crest ert 10,783,000 12,776,000 
Refrigerators, freezers, air conditioners . . Bere anal. 38,004,000 49 F 
Matches, per thousand, and fancy wooden or colored stems. . 5,808,000 6,160,000 
Business and store machines. .....-+0+---+scrrseetert sett 57,281,000 70,146,000 
Cameras, lenses and filM8,.-eses see seers treet 15,157,000 17,373,000 
SpParting POOH aA heen ccc Fee 8,112,000 8,503,000 
Fishing rods, creels, etc. .2..2.-5--e 0s eset tts 5,347,000 5,150,000 
Firearms, shells and cartridges. oy ek aha ye BRP TY Ora 12,401,000 14,302,000 
PIC GISANGC TOVOIVEUSi ne cite 6 ae oe TT ee Se oe 949,000 1,153, 
Total manufacturers’ excise taxeS....------+-sr ster 2,885,016,000 3,456,013,000 
i xes: 
ne lana reaamer ne MEN me Rata. enaenae ts 27,053,000 28,261,000 
Jeweiry 142,366,000 152,340,000 
Luggage... 50,896,000 57,519,000 
Toilet goods. 71,829,000 83,776,000 
Total retducts’ excise taX€S.----.----- err recs 292,145,000 321,896,000 
i arene Sid i ee * 78,512,000 82,894,000 
Telephone, telegraph, cable, radio : 212,458,000 222,449,000 
MGASCUAWITES Tote cet econ ety 17,793,000 19,094,000 
Local telephone service Si 290,198,000 315,690,000 
Transportation of oil by pipeline Sins - 33,458,000 35,681,000 
Transportation of persons....---+++---° apts 200,465,000 214,903,000 
Transportation of property..-.------sr-cct rte . 398,039,000 450,579,000 
Leases of safe deposit boxes......---+-s-er rrr 5,553,000 5,512,000 
Club dues and. initiation fees.....------ Salers toe lesser ke 41,963,000 47,171,000 
Bowing allens,D0o able Ce rng device 22 22 EAL | a aR 
am SES ny eia. cid pveiraanie: 018 , , ” , 
ee 1451357,000 1461272000 
Narcotics taxes. ...-----+-+++* Hl as 
Marihuana taxeS.....-.-- eany he Pee 
Coconut and other vegetab 18,950, ae 
pater and et a ee umn aie ERs 13:08) 
Firearms, transfer and occ , ’ 
Diesel fuel, per gallon.......---seesrssc tert 22,692,000 24,464,000 
Wagering: 
vet «abs? 835,000 639,000 
I catty es eae nar: Sone 6,973,000 6,385,000 
ther receipts (including repealed taxes) D SE io 
a Total miscellaneous excise taxes | 1,492,633,000 1,608,497 ,000 
66,288,692,000 | 75,112,649,000 


| 


U. Ss. Tniornal Rone 


. Source: Internal Revenue Service. (For 


ecei) e credited by the States in 
States a6 a inaeate the tax burden of the r 
by persons in other States. 


(In thousands of dollars) 


_the 
States, 


Total income 


are made. Receipts in 
the taxes may be 


j districts and employ- 
Internal revenue regions and cane ase! 
prance Region oy Reta OE et Sept eat rips artes 
BaImMMineNet TEs Oise Ne aes + Feterey oe ias 435,481 454.8 
CSU TIS Sean ea ic ES 254,149 . 
ROME EAM cP Lind ey apa Ste 770.964 1,663, 147 
'» 9! 
Mir er Sess ns oe cea aS Re 
"180,096 
1,972,897 
73,074 
14,004°993 
5,206,412 
7,156, 
1,350,491 
891, 
366, 
1,276,882 
2,449, 
405,841 
1,674,703 
> sven 
eS es Aer 293.830 a 
SeneonaS ORS its Sa Sk ONT 7o4,719 1,181,631 
Dallas Region Later) a Ree eee” 3,568,058 4,014,399 
oye ten no ears ga gee eee latipes 1,168,227 1,283,026 
Su TG) Ae ea Sa a 1,026,982 1,123,832 
Little Rock... .... 169,465 179,410 
New Orleans... . 517,873 600,400 
Oklahoma City....... 161,209 702,851 
New York City Region 12,772,733 14,350,335 
ES Ne ie ee - ao(ae - pee 
ee PSS ins 1 seer rane 201, 337, 
Butts epee ee 0,984 : 954,890 
MVPCUEURVCERIN Ee ashen .s1a aiuie ajhiaregs ,033, 542) 
Botan “SPS co GOS ne reo 423,806 485,933 
DIMER MANNG TURN cielicvecn cs o's obie aalontis caus 4,494,980 5,262,639 
MTSE REGION os oe es cee oe we ete ek 4,937,595 5,473,426 
Aberdeen 75,420 79,036 
Cheyenne 52,918 58,578 
Des Moines. Bar'aai B53; aas 
Moines ' . 
Fane i 523/936 Siena 
nsas Cit , ’ 
Same ae. 370,111 423,246 
St. Louis 1,074,559 1,241,334 
PPE VENT RMI ec icath tis-4 tM.) ote 6 oye 9s eecdone 1,038,444 1,151,297 
Phitad ve MiarRegion th. tenn eee eae 9,015,495 10 35t sas 
ilade BURNED IONL oly th. cecedes: is era's G ae f me bs ; 
Balthnpre! ale AS Se es Sear eee net 1,579,673 1,859,169 
ELC RSEEN ns Brenis hire Ws dics. ce.3. 00s butts s eae 98,341 417,471 
BO WINE MS PRIA cect. Sisle.'cTrale weiails, cowiorele « coeaoenteg 1,501,640 1,773,358 
PR ERMELLG LIOMI NERA Pele tele ls atelin cease vig. wiavolah ie how 2,314,695 2,710,851 
Pe DEMIIRRIMIEU A aioe aVoK a fn ae ab vs « Gihucthae 1,874,945 2,169,492 
SUE RMMRIN NS SEES ok ws iy gc y AUG as a's waits wd oe Hat 553,100 83,5 
Wilmington....... 793,102 837,968 
San Francisco Regior 7,411,415 8,243, 
DOW Ck a 115,472 120,184 
SICH 4 aes a 120,958 128,991 
PROTON reer ttcts tg iliisis Gipts iene, <a: 132,305 140,693 
MOR RTEELON Torrey. aka Peal els ia -din. 0 siu,tui?s wy cake 2,964,653 3,250,061 
LETC S 2 oo 175,396 84,565 
PPR MaMMREWe. SPiie Grays nal oho anes Whe Meret 474,166 498,205 
Reno...... Sat rN TERS ee ae: tn ete cl a ae 84,462 95,690 
PAPULAR OY LG rns s:gacl'e ec yw orcnaisrorsle hes 161,061 176,107 
PEE AINOIBGO ors west s Risto ds cE 2,356,031 2,758,358 
FOOMRU LORIE 0. 5) <5 ole wicks vinigera falda nica rete 826,911 64,229 91, 
Total... ..... SY Se ER eT ee see 63,931,948 11,180,701 | 75,112,649 
TOTALS FOR STATES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE DISTRICT 
Alaska... . = 41,5 7 43,566 
California. . 5,320,684 687,735 6,008,419 
Hilinols..... 5,321,701 776,333 6,098,034 
Missouri... ... 1,598,496 19,052 1,817,548 
New Jersey... 1,899,981 90,848 »190,8 
New York.... 12,759,084 1,557,174 14,316,258 
GR eee are 4,215,896 43,3 4,759,286 
1 TIEN SETS ESS so a eI ia 4,742,739 W2EABS4=2 »463,87 
BRBAAS 2,195,209 211,64 2,406,858 
Washington..... 85,411 62,163 847,574 
Puerto Rico. . 13,649 20,428 34,077 


Wneludes as follows—Corporation incom 
not withheld $11,830,260; 
retirement $634,323,000; Unemployment. i 


2Includes as follows—Estate tax, 


r e and profit taxes $21 
Withheld income tax and old-age i 


nsurance $324,656,000. 


298,522,000; Individual income tax 
msurance $29,844,187,000; Railroad 


$1,053,867,000; Gift tax, $117,370,000; Alcohol ¢: : ( = 
Tobacco taxes, $1,613,497,000; Other excise taxes, $3,470, 124.000: Taxes not otherwise cain. $5,260 000 


‘ 


Finance—Taxable Returns; Individual Savings 771 


*The figures concerning internal revenue receipts differ from such figures carried in other Treasury 
statements showing the financial condition of the Government, because the former Sentence collections 
by internal revenue officers throughout the country, including deposits by postmasters of amounts re- 
ceived from sale of documentary stamps and deposits of internai revenue collected on liquors through 
customs officers, while the latter represent the deposits of those collections in the Treasury or deposi- 
taries during the fiscal year concerned, the differences being due to the fact that some of the collections 
ee rere Bes pre seca Fen Ea eae Piucing decal year oa cecprded fa the steven eau aaa 

e 30, in’ e following fiscal year as recorded in s = 
ing the condition of the Treasury. : $ he eaten Se 


Individual Income Tax Returns 1953 


Source: Statistics of Income for 1953, published June, 1956 by the Internal Revenue Service, 
Treasury Department 


‘otal number 
of returns 


Adjusted gross 
income 


Tax liability 
(after credits) 


Adjusted gross income classes 
Returns with adjusted gross income, taxable and 


und wr 3000. 3,991 

CAREC OD SA ce os. eon as bes aos ,991,605 $1,362,006,000 $1,156,000 

BGO nde $1. 00m. a. - coins neo 3/210,720 2'571,118,000 ‘908, 

$1,000 under $1,500... 21... sc sce sess ee eee 4,713,364 264'337,000 
£ SOO tnGer 2/000 aks ance seston eres 4'470,7| 462/260, 

$2000 under $2,500... ....ssssssece ences 4494312 710,351,000 

$2500 under $3,000........-...0e0ee 4'621.675 1,006,731, 

‘000 und BOOKS 245 ee 4,747,026 1/337,119,000 
$3/500 under $4,000....... 4'595,332 1,575,569, 
$4/000 under $4,500 4'239'889 1,749.664,000 
$4,500 under $5,000 1/828'201,000 
$6’000 under $7;000 3'702/468,000 

: er $7, 5 
$7,000 under $8,000 2'038,731, 
BRO00. under $9,000. = ican ta ceea rare acdsee 208 
$9,000 under $10,000... 11... 2s. s cece eee sees 
$10,000 under $15,000.......--+++++eeee oe eee 

BOOMER S20/0002 ected vakeeihns somes 
$20,000 under $30,000. ........ cesses ee eee 

‘000 under $50,000... ......ccceee sees eee 
$50,000 under $100,000... ....-. cere e ese e eee 
$100,000 under $200,000... ..-....-- eee ewes 
$200,000 under $500,000... 22.0.0... see seen 

,000 under $1,000,000.........5.-5---eeee 
$1,000,000 or more. .....---. eee eee eee eee eee 


PAT Sen iy en re atom see Ue ae ens 57,415,885 229,863,409,000 29,656,666,000 
Returns with no adjusted gross income, taxable 
and nontaxable. ......--.cseccee eect ee enee 422,299 1,155,153,000 607,000 
| OE eS eS eee 
© So ee IO d 57,838,184 228,708,256,000 29,657,273,000 


Savings by Individuals in the United States 
Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals (Billions of dollars) 


Type of saving! 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 aes 


a re Se 
1, Currency and deposits.......-0.--6-2- seers 
ROUT COC Yo Sie. Seca s vie Hele Fives be WN ore legiermiace 

, Demand deposits. ...- 2... 6see eee eres 
Time and savings deposits?............++-- 

2. Savings and loan associations........-...++-> 
PMS ECUNIbIONS:. aisnil> ahs ciolunteun sare bo ersomw eng wee cued 
U.S. savings bonds... . 0... ee eee 
Other U.S. Government. .....-....F essere 
State and local government .......+.+-++- 
Corporate and other. ....-..---sseeeeeeee 
Bonds and notes.....--..--+ seers sereee 
Preferred and common stock.........--- 

. oe saving (1+2+3).......-...++++seees 
. Private insurance and pension reserves....... 
Insurance reserveS......--+---.ss sere eree 
Insured pension reserves........-+-+-> 
Non-insured pension funds..........---. 
6. Government.insurance and pension reserves?. . 
7. Increase in individuals’ debts 

\ Mortgage debt®......... 3 ho 
Consumer indebtedness®...... 

8. Change in net claims (4+5+6—7)- Shei 
9. Non-farm homes? ..... 2. epee ee ee eee ee 
10. Construction and equipment of non-profit in- 
AGLEUPIOMS iv ienicteuti> siwielerele wit etc» os suave spersiss 

411. Consumer durable goods.........--+++s+se+05 
12. Total gross saving (8+9+10+ MD eatecece o's -siats 
13. Change in net cmims excluding Government 
insurance (8—6)..¢..+.-+s+2e terete tees 

14, Total gross saving excluding Government in- 
surance (12—6).... 0000+. eee essere tees 
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JIncludes unincorporated business saving of -the types specified. The foregoing data have been 
compiled by the Commission from many different sources. Because of the nature of the figures, current 


sConsumer debt owed to corporations, largely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other 
durable consumers goods, although including some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. 
The other segments of individuals’ debt have been allocated to the assets to which they pertain, viz., 


ing in insurance and securities. 
$e Construction of one- to four-family nonfarm dwellings less net acquisitions of properties by 


be J Y aw 
< ~ 


SS, et AP ae i) ‘ 
“Cost of Living—Consumers’ Food Costs; Retail ectinidh BM 
Average Consumers’ Price Indexes Pn 
(1947-49=100) ea : ‘ 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department Labor 
corporated in the Consumer Price Index Janu 1953. The 
index, Mier a onige oldies, has been linked to the previously publighed <"taterim adjusted 


1947-49=100 to form a continuous 
ides are nico shown on the 1935-39=100 base on this page. 


t lex measures the average change ‘in e of goods and services 
rskncea ky Ste cue corier Pan salaried-clerical worker families. Baw for 46 large, medium, 
and small cities are combined for the United States average. 

For Cost of Living data on 1935-39=100 base for years 1915 to 1952 consult pages 760 and 761 in the 
1953 edition of the WorLp ALMaANa«c, 


| Housing 


a z 
ee ai] ee) § 
Pls aso S 1 84 Ss 
Year Z $a vo | S| 2/2818) 3] 3 
Yea, K = 
Sess o = @ gS <3 32 @ 2 & Sie 
2 a e | .) pa ies se g r= | .) 2 
=| 38] & Z g 33 33| 95) ca) & 3 33 £3 
zie} <¢]ae|] &{/O3| anal melmol a] & a2) 0G 
f '9| 97.1| 95.0| 94.4] 97.6] 88.8| 97.2| 97.2| 90.6] 94.9] 97.6| 95.5) 96.1 
183:3 1182: 1105.5 1161-7 [100.7 |100.0 (104.4 |103.2 [102.6 |100-9|100.9|101.3|100-4 {100.5 
101.8|100.0| 99.4|103.3|105.0/102.5|106.8| 99.6|100.1|108.5|104.1|101.1|104.1|103.4 
“1102:8{101.2| 98.1/106.1|108.8 |102.7|110.5|100.3|101.2|111.3]106.0|101.1|103.4/105.2 
111.0|112°6|106.9 |112.4|113.1|103.1|116.4 |111.2/109.0]118.4/111.1|110.5|106.5/109.7 
141375 |114.6|105.8]114.6|117.9|104.5/118.7 |108.5/111.8|126.2/117.2|111.8|107.0|115.4 
114.4|112'8|104.8|117.7|124.1|106.6|123.9|107.9|115.3|129.7 |121 3|112.8|108.0/118.2 
1114/8 |112.6|104.3|119.1|128.5|/107.9|123.5|106.1/117.41128.0|125.2|113.4|107.0|120.1 
1114/5|110.9|103.7|120.0|130.3|110.7|125.2|104.1/119.1 |126.4|128.0|115.3|106.6|120.2 
114.6|109.2|104.1|120.6|131.4|111.7|129.5|102.0|121.2|126.8|130.7|118.5|107.3|120.8 
114.6|108.8|104.6|120.7|131.5|111.7 |130.0|102.5|121.4|126.9|130.9|118.9|107.5|120.9 
114:7}109.0 104-8 |120-7 131.6 111-7 130.6 |103. 1121-6 126.7|131.4|119.2|107.7)121.2 
114.9|109.6|104.8|120.8 |131.7]111.8 |129.7 |102.7|122.1|126.4|131.6|119.5|108.2|121.4 
115.4|111.0|104.8|120.9 |132.2|111.8|127.9|102.6|122.4|127.1|131.9|119.6|108.2|121.5 
116.2|113.2|104.8]121.4 |132.5|111.7|128.4/102 8|122.6|126.8|132.0|119.9|107.6|121.8 
117.0|114/8|105.3|121.8|133.2|111.7|128.7|102.8|123.0|127.7|132.7|120.1|107.7|122.2 
1116.8 |113.1|105.5|122.2|133.2 (112-1 |129.5/102.6 |123.4|128.5|133.3/120.3|107.9|122.1 
“117° |113.1 [106.5 |122.51133.4 [112-2 1130.5 |103.3 1123.7 {128.6 |134.0|120.5|108.4|122.7 


iIncludes fobacco, alcoholic beverages, and ‘‘miscellaneous services’ (such as legal services, banking 
fees and burial services). 


Consumers’ Price Indexes, All Items and Food 


REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49=100; BASE COMPARED TO 1935-39=100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


1947-49—100 1935-39100 1947-49—100 1935-39100 


h All All Total 
Year and mont Pon ae fod All items tices fad All items 
op Re fA 98.1 83.4 79.0 139.5 
1038 ave Feparais 2 3 99.1 95.5 95.9 159.6 
VOST AVES 5c. “4 102.7 102.8 104.1 171.9 
1938 AVe........ Ps 100.8 101.8 100.0 170.2 
1939 Avg........ A 99.4 102.8 101.2 171.9 
1940 Avg........ 9 100.2 111.0 112.6 185.6 
1941 Avg........ 9 105.2 113.5 114.6 189.8 
1942 Avg........ we 116.6 114.4 112.8 191.3 
1943 Avg........ 0 123.7 114.8 112.6 191.9 
1044 Avg........ 2 125.7 114.5 110.9 N.A 
1945 Avg........ 76.9 128.6 
N.A.—Not Available 
° s 2 e,@ 
Retail Food Prices in Large Cities 
(1947-49=100) 
Source: Burediu of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
Food at home 
Cereals, Meats, I 
Total food | Total food bakery poultry, Dairy Fruits, 
City at home products fish products vegetables 

jAug. |Aug. | Aug. | Aug.| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. ails Aug, | Aug.| Aug. 

1956 | 19: 1956 | 19: 195 19. 195 1955 | 195 1955 | 195: 19: 
United States ayg...| 113.1) 111.2) 111.8] 110.0} 126.3|. 124.1) 99.9] 102.9] 109.2] 105.7) 120.7] 111.3 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 112.1} 110.6) 111.2] 109.0} 117.6) 117.8] 103.0) 105.7] 112.7] 108.2) 125.5! 112.7 
Baltimore, Md....... 114.1) 113.3) 111.9] 112.0) 121.8] 121.9] 101.0] 103.8} 109.2} 109.1] 121.4] 118.9 
Boston, Mass........| 112.8) 110.3) 110.9} 109.0} 123.6] 119.6] 100.5} 100.2] 11124] 107.7] 118.7] 1112 
Chicago, Ill..... 110.9} 110.5) 109.1] 109.0} 120.7] 119.6] 93.2 7,0] 110.2} 109 5} 118.5) 114.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio 114.7} 111.5) 113.7) 110.4] 124.6] 124.1) 101.3] 102.9] 113.7] 106.2] 119.7] 108.9 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 111.6| 109.6) 109.9) 108.1) 122.2] 119.4) 97.2] 100.1) 104.3] 102.2] 116.9] 108.5 
Detroit, Mich........ 115.6) 113.5) 114.3] 112.1) 120.0) 119.7] 98.1) 101.6] 110.7] 105.7] 132/8] 121.9 
Houston, Tex. .......| 110.2} 110.1) 108.9] 109.0) 117.6] 118.2 94.5] 101.9] 109.1] 109.6} 121.5| 112/9 
Kansas City, Mo.....| 109.9} 105.8) 108.3} 104.0) 121.1] 120.9} 95.9) 97.5] 111.2] 94.8] 115.5 105.8 
Los Angeles, Calif... .| 113.4] 110.7} 109.9) 107.5) 131.1] 128.0) 99.9] 102.1) 103.5] 102.9] 1133! 102'7 
Minneapolis, Minn... .| 113.0] 111.4) 112.5) 110.5] 126.3] 126.1) 95.3] 99.11 111.4] 105.9 125.1) 112.6 
New York, N. Y......| 112.6] 111.4) 110.9] 110.4) 130.3] 129.0] 101.8] 104.8] 106.8| 105.1] 113.71 104.9 
Philadelphia, Pa... 115,9/ 114.1) 114,4) 113.1) 129.9] 123.0} 103.2) 105.6} 111.4] 108.7] 123.5] 117'8 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 114.5/ 111.8) 113.1] 111.1) 125.1] 125.1) 99.2] 100.5] 107.6] 106.6] 123.61 110.9 
Portland, Oreg....... 115.6} 110.4) 114.7} 109.5) 130.1] 123.5} 102.5] 103.1] 113.7] 102.7] 117.0] 110:7 
St. Louis, Mo... 113.3] 112.5} 111.4] 110.2} 120.3] 118.8 7.1) 102.8) 104.8] 95.5) 124.4) 120.4 
San Francisco, C 114.7/ 111.9) 113.4} 111.0) 137.4] 130.9} 104.8] 106.7] 106.1| 105.0] 119°6 109.5 
Scranton, Pa.. 110.5} 109.1) 110.0] 108.8] 124.4] 119.4 9.7} 101.5) 105.2] 105.1/ 118.0) 108.2 
Seattle, Wash. 114.9} 112.2) 114.4) 111.6] 136,8] 127.7] 100.4] 104.1] 113.0] 108.2] 122'9) 114.2 
Washington, D.C....| 113.7! 111.7] 112.0] 1101] 122.5! 121.9 7.1! 100.5! 115.31 109.4| 120.5| 110.4 


Cost of Living—Retail and Wholesale Prices; Portraits on Currency eT 


Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods 


a. (1947-49 —100) 
, Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


1 Food at home 


Year Total Total Cereals Meats, 

and month food food bakery poultry, Dairy Fruits Other 

at home | products fish products | vegetables foods! 

1947 Avg........ 95.9 95.9 . 94.0 96.7 97.6 100.1 

1948 Avg........ 104.1 104.1 103.4 106.3 100. 102.5 

1949 Avg........ 100.0 100.0 102.7 96.9 101.9 97.5 

O50:Ave, 52. :. 101.2 101.2 104.5 5.9 97.6 101.2 

1951 Avg........ 112.6 112.6 114.0 107.0 106.7 114.6 

1952 Ave: ......% 114.6 114.6 116.8 111.5 117.2 109.3 

1953 Ave... ...«. 112.8 112.5 119.1 109.6 113.5 112.2 

4 ANE co6, =: «15h 112.6 111.9 121.9 06.1 111.9 114.8 

1955 Avge.....5.- 110.9 109.7 123.9 105.9 113.5 111.5 
1956 Jan... 2.2. 109.2 107.5 123.9 107.3 112.6 112.8 «x 

OU esse, = 108.8 107.1 124.3 107.3 113.3 109.6 

SVEGED, ctauztey..7 109.0 107.3 124.4 106.9 114.8 110.7 

PANE cs visual ayn 109.6 107.9 124.5 A 116.7 110.8 

BV die me. 111.0 5 4.7 107.5 121,5 110.9 

JUNE Tice pers 113.2 712.1 125.2 107.7 131.4 Lea 

PUULLY sro ot. 114.8 113.8 125.8 108.7 135.2 112.8 

AUS in See 113.1 111.8 126.3 109.2 120.7 113.9 

Bepts = i. 4: 113.1 111.7 126.6 109.8 114.8 115.4 


Wholesale Price Indexes 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
The Wholesale Primary Market Price Index is designed to show the rate and direction of the 
eomposite of price movements, and to measure price changes not influenced by quality, quantity, 
terms of sale, etc. Wholesale refers to sales in quantities, not to prices received or paid by whole- 
salers. Prices named are f.o.b. production or central marketing points, most of them collected from 
manufacturers and producers. 


Manufacturers and Procucers: = eee 
Aug. | June |) June | June | June ; June | June 
Group (1947 -49==100) 1956! | 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 | 1951 

All commodities rf - 114.2 | 110.3 | 110.0 | 109.5 | 111.2 | 115.1 ) 
Farm products...... fin 7 Bl 91.2 91.8 94.8 95.4 | 107.2 | 113.9 
Processed foods ; ae i 102.3 | 103.9 | 105.0 | 103.3 | 108.5 | 111.3 

All commodities other than farm and foods. 121.5 | 115.6 | 114.2 | 113.9 | 112.6 | 116.2 H 
Textile products and appare 94,9 95.2 94.9 97.4 99.0 | 112.9 
Hides, skins and leather products 100.2 92.9 95.6 | 101.0 95.9 | 124.7 
Fuel, power and lighting materials 110.5 | 106.8 | 107.8 | 108.3 | 105.9 | 106.3 
Chemieals arfd allied products 107.1 | 106.8 |.106.8 | 105.6 | 104.3 | 110.2 
Rubber and products. 142°8 | 140.3 | 126.1 | 125.0 | 1383.4 | 148.3 
Lumber and wood pro 127.3 | 123.7 | 116.3 | 121.5 | 119.9 | 1246 
Pulp, paper and allied products 127.4 | 118.3 | 115.8 | 115.8 } 116.7 | 120.2 
Metals and metal products. .......-++++ee eee 145.8 | 132.6 | 127.1 | 126.9 | 121.1 | 122.7 
Machinery and motive products........--.+-+ 136.8 | 127.1 | 124.3 | 123.4 | 121.3 | 118.6 
Furniture and other household durables 118.1 | 115.2 | 115.4 | 114.7 | 111.6 | 115.0 
Non-metallic minerals—structur 128.9 | 123.7 | 119.1 | 119.4 | 113.8 | 113.6 
Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. 121.6 | 121.6 | 121.4 | 115.6 | 110.8 | 108.4 

Miscellaneous.4......--.-+---+-0+-+-++- sss: 92.9 89.1 | 105.1 95.3 | 108.1 1 102.8 i 


preliminary. =. 4 
Personal Consumption Expenditures for the U. S. 


Source: Office of Business’ Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce 
(In millions of dollars) 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 
TODACCO. «sec ht ernie ne ee 17,621| 22,223) 44,573] 63,250 75,181]. 77,188] 78,407| 81,421 
Oe ine: eiassorids and-jewelry...°=—T 7,010 8.857| 19,706] 22,705| 24,803) 24,665) 24,504 25,648 
Personal Care... ee eee 802] 1,036] 1,982} 2,355) 2,573) 2,728 2,893! "-3.182) 2a 
HOUSING ar. ee tee te es 7,640| 9,327| 12,407| 21.356] 25,563] 27,572) 29,277) 30,592 ~~~ 
Household operation... ....--.- sess: 7.737| 10,479| 15,530] 27,414) 28,893 30,190] 30,833) 33,835 
Medical care and death expenses........ 2,728| 3,533) 5,756) 9,257 10,501} 11,266} 11,760) 12,500 
Personal business. ...-.---------+++++- 3/119] 3,646] 4,431) 8,181] 9,380 10,659| 11,546) 12,824 
Transportation. .....-----+-ssssrreeee 5,281| 7,143] 6,845) 23,225 23,234) 26,994) 26,995 32,373 
Recreation... . 2. cess ese ee tee 2'630| 3.761) 6,139) 10,768) 11,374) 11,832) 12,219 13,034 
Private education and research.........- 507) .. 641 974| 1,959} 2,319} 2,444) 2,673) 2,905 
Religious and welfare activities. .....«." 862| ~1,012| 1,735} 2,463) 2,855 2,978] 3,231) 3, 
Foreign travel and remittances—net..... 352 923] 1,621) 1,093) 1,652] 2,026) 2,175) 2,301 
: jal consumption 
eure’ = ie ce eae atten ee 56,289] 71,8811121,6991194,026 218,328) 230,5421236,513|253,971 3 
Portraits on U. S. Currency | 
Amt. Porene Embellishment on Back Amt. pore Embellishment on Back ) 
ee Saker 
$ Great Seal of U. S. 3100 Franklin. ..| Independence Hall 
%3 eters Monticello 500 McKinley ..|Ornate denominational marking 
5 Lincoln. .. . |Lincoln Memorial - {11,000 |Cleveland..|Ornate denominational marking 
10 Hamilton. ./U. S. Treasury 5,000 |Madison...|Ornate denominational marking 
20 Jackson....|White House 10,000. |Chase.....|Ornate denominational marking 
50 Grant..... U. 8 Capitol 100,000|Wilson.....|Ornate denominational marking 
Portraits on U. S. Treasury Bonds and Savings Bonds 
Fi Savings Denomi- Savings 
Secon Treasury bonds bonds nation Treasury bonds nds 
Gi eee conic Franklin $1,000 |Lincoin.............- Lincoln 
Pee Ri Mica ievs aces etna stse ee Washington 5,000 |Monroe... . | Monroe 
Jefferson... ...-.-+-++ Jefferson 10,000 |Cleveland. T. Roosevelt 
' 100 |Jackson......-.---+-- Cleveland 50,000 |McKinley. RS, See ws 
Sikth 5. Sean epiceorion F. D. Roosevelt|| 100,000 |Grant.... 


Washington...>...... Wilson 1,000,000 (T. Roosevelt... 


| Radio & TV—Radio and ‘Television Staistion 
RADIO AND TELEVISIO 
Growth of Radio and Television in U. S. — 


Number | Dollars* 

,827,800, 300,000,000 
8'026'800|330,192-430 71,000 
11,800,000, 450,000, 


see 
S3ee82 


3 


Besezes 


BeEe 
2z2z2 


RORSIRROND 


E 
; 


a 
g 
] 


t ( 000 5,000, 
“| 14} 10,000,000! 550,000 C ‘ Sha. 008 
x ts include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years (except 1942 to 1946), replace- 
Ghent tones NS tun 25% to 40% of total tube sales. All figures are at retail value. vee 
IWPB ordered (April, 1942) all civilian radio-set production stopped and factories converted war 
production. Reconversion to civilian-radio production began August, 1945. ‘ 
7 56 are estimated and projected production. 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 
Total Radio 


Homes with Total Radio 


Homes with 
i Year Radio Sets Sets in Use é 
SR | i eat eels Sateen lt my Number in U. S. : 
Aili) boa oh 12.048,762 13,000,000 1949 42,000,000 89,000,000 
1935 Ab Soe 22,869,000 30,500,000 1950 45,000,000 8,000,000 
Ne creo. ssi | — 29,000,000 51,000,000 1951 45,850,000 107,000,000 
1944, 33.000, 000 .000,000 1952 46,000, 114,500,000 
000,000 1953 48,000,000 120,500, 
65,000,000 1954.. 50,000, 127,000,000 
74,000,000 1955.. 52,000,000 135,000, 
: 82,000,000 O56 FF eee 53,000,000 143,500,000 
Television sets in use at close of (1952) 22,000,000; (1953) 28,000,000; (1954) 33,000,000; (1955) 
39,000,000; (1956) 42,200,000. 
RADIO AND TELEVISION SETS IN U. S. AND WORLD - 
Data are for Dec. 31, 1956 
United States homes with radios....... 53,000,000 | Total radio sets in rest of world; North 
Secondary sets in above homes,........ 41,000,000 America (not incl. U.S.), 14,000,000; 
Radios in business places, institutions, etc. 12,000,000 South America, 17,500,000; Europe, 
Aqtomopile radios..... 0) 66. . 00. e cere 37,000,000 80,000,000; Asia, 21,000,000; Australia, 
ety ERTEVGS VET 5 io Oe ace a ne 42,200,000 9,000,000, Africa, 5,100,000.......... 147,600,000 
Total sets in United States........ 185,200,000 Total radio sets in world.......... 290,000,000 


RECORD PLAYERS AND TAPE RECORDERS 1956 7 


RECORD PLAYER TURNTABLES OWNED 


Speeds Total . 
78-only (RPM) 12,000,000 
33-only (RPM) 100,000 
45-only (RPM) 
78-33 (RPM) .... 
3-speed (RPM) 


Total 


Record players sold to consumers in 1956: 4,150,- 
000 at retail value of $124,500,000. 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Tape recorders sold to consumers in 1956: 475,- 
000 units at retail value of $95,000,000. 


——— Estimated number of tape recorders owned 
32,780,000 | (excluding commercial units): 950,000. 


2,100,000 
ance NTE 80,000,000 
Raw as ELSTON S 18,500,000 


BROADCAST 


STATIONS IN U. S. (Nov. 1, 1955) 
TV TV 
AM FM Commercial Educational 

SEVIER LOU G@IN!, Siggy A iiare ste Sock cvela.s vs 2,719 499 331 UHF 7 VHF 

106 UHF 3 UHFE 
Under construction (C Ps)........... 160. 54 54 VHF 

105 UHF 14 UHF 
SREPPULOBUROUISL SS alisn%, abiy i wicl¥ a's avh cea 209 11 141 VER beh ah) a 

16 UHF 


Radio Authorizations for 1956, by Categories 


Radio authorizations on the books of the Federal Communications Commission, as of July 1, 
1956, exceeded 1,600,000. They included nearly 342,000 non-broadcast stations, over 7,000 broadcast 
stations, and some 1,260,000 radio operator permits of different grades. Radio station authorizations 
covered the use of about 1,200,000 fixed and mobile transmitters. 

A break-down of radio station authorizations follows: 


AM commercial 


Amateurs 


arated . 150,549 TV commercial ...~..).. 1). 3808 
MAMDUAGE Tei iNa ily nites. hawtain. Mn 56,915 TV educational ................ 41 
NST (0) CSP anne 48,745 TV auxiliary ............) 682 
Beductriaigne; i fo res; eee 30,577 TV experimental ............. 17 
Land transportation ................ 27,502 Teng COMMeTCEAL ei ete a ileht Faas oe fee 
(A EITEN TE 22 a sere 20,718 International ee ae hE 
Buemmotiecarrien =F... ot. in ee 2,308. Remote pickup ~)- j=... jake Lee ee 1,936 
PUMEEMBOCOUS Et el ne scwcd oi otaee 4,494 Studio-transmitter link .....0/0.. 0 7/077) "50 


Commercial radio operators held more than 1 100,000 permi i 
almost 147,000 amateur operator permits of various’ kinds. Nevok aiterent arAges aad taer eae 
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Television Highlights for 1956; Events in Foreign Countries 


775 


Television Highlights, 1956 


Source: Albert J. Forman, ed., Electronic Technician Magazine, Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 


Television in color became generally available 
in thé fall, 1956. For the first time color programs 
were available every night and during the day. 
Viewers with standard receivers saw these pro- 
grams in black and white. It was estimated that 
about 250,000 color sets were in use by the end of 
the year, the major production and marketing 
being done by Radio Corp. of America. Prices for 
color receivers were reduced to $495 for 21-inch 
screens, one-half of what they were a year ago. 

The first commercial color TV program recorded 
on magnetic tape instead of film was broadcast 
over the National Broadcasting Co. facilities Oct. 
23, but the tape was still considered capable of 
further development. The most striking color 
showing was that of the motion picture Richard 
III, released at the same time as the theatre 


premiere. poy rrics ON TELEVISION 

Television played its first major role'in a presi- 
dential political campaign in 1956. Both major 
political parties arranged for television coverage, 
amplifying the large outlay for radio time. It was 
estimated that they paid $6,000,000 for radio-tv, 
most of it for television time. 

Extensive coverage of the two major political 
conventions, the Democratic Party in Chicago and 
the Republican Party in San Francisco, was ar- 
ranged by the networks, and television reported 
every phase of the sessions. The results of the 
experience were the subject of controversy. Critics, 
inside and outside the industry, declared that 
much of the convention proceedings was not inter- 
esting and had led to the loss of numerous viewers, 
despite costly efforts by the networks. Supporters 
of the programs estimated that as many as 
100,000,000 people saw some portion of the con- 
ventions and that this justified the assertion that 
video jouralism was now a primary news source. 

Television also proved a new means of bringing 
the business of the Government close to the people. 
The televising of the press conferences of the 
President in Washington permitted a direct report 
of sessions in which many questions of public 
policy were discussed. 

During 1956. the TV networks were subject to 


Government investigations including those by the 
Dept. of Justice and by the special subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives, Rep. Emmanuel 
Celler, ch., which took testimony to establish 
whether the networks stifled competition. The 
Federal Communications Commission studied the 
possibility of shifting some, or even all, TV sta- 
tions from VHF to UHF frequencies, a process 
called deintermixture. 


TELEPHONE TELEVISION 

Closed circuit TV in non-broadcast service ex- 
panded in 1956. Applications included business 
conferences, industrial controls, department store 
picbegtion, bank verification and military observa- 

on. 

The most interesting device, publicized but not 
available, was the ‘‘televisionfone’’ of the Bell 
Telephone Co, laboratory, in which TV and the 
telephone were combined to enable both parties 
to a conversation to see each other while talking. 
But mass production was said to be 20 years away. 
Similarly, transistorized battery—operated TV sets 
were designed by several manufacturers. 4 


BUSINESS CHANGES 

The popularity of portable plug-in TV sets in- 
creased sales of small screens. The RCA 845 inch 
set has only 10 tubes, weighs 22 lbs. The 9, 10, 
14 and 17 in. portables were in demand. : 

Servicing of TV sets has become a major occu- 
pation. It is estimated that there were 110,800 
full-time technicians in 60,000 major repair shops 
and that the service bill, plus materials, was $2.1 
billion. The plan of major set manufacturers to 
set up their own service outlets brought strong 
protests from independent outfits. 

A tight competitive situation among TV set 
manufacturers caused several companies to dis- 
continue set production, these including Raytheon, 
CBS-Columbia, Sparton, Sentinel, and Stromberg- 
Carlson. Hallicrafters and Capehart-Farnsworth 
were merged with other companies. A new brand 
name was General Electric’s Hotpoint. 

Despite TV inroads, or even dominance, in 
broadcasting, radio set sales climbed to 14,000,000 
for the year, one of the highest on record. 


Events in Foreign Countries, 1956 


Joyita Mystery Unselved—A New Zealand com- 
mission reported in April that the fate of 25 
passengers on the yacht Joyita was unsolved. The 
70-ton yacht was found in November, 1955. 

Large-sized Sturgeon—A royal sturgeon 8 ft. 
long, weighing 196 lbs., was caught in February 
by a fishing trawler off Newlyn Harbor, Corn- 
wall, England, and sold for $90. 

High Price for Degas—At a sale of impressionist 
paintings from the Auguste Pellerin collection 
in Paris, June, 1956; aballet scene by Degas 
sold for 22,500,000 francs (approx. $64,000). 

Cremation Increase—Cremation in Great Bri- 

tain- was reported to have increased greatly since 
the war. There is now one cremation for every 
three internments. 
. Philippine Merchant Marine—A freight and 
passenger service under the Philippine flag sup- 
ported by the Republic has been inaugurated for 
sailings between the islands, Far East ports, and 
East and West ports of the United States. It 
is known as Philippine National Lines. 


Best Rose in England—In London the inter- 
national trophy for the best rose of the year 
was awarded by the National Rose Society to a 
floribunda rose, Dr. Faust, produced by Dr. 
Wilhelm Kordes, German rose raiser. It is a 
golden yellow, semi-double, with a tinge of red 
around the petals. 

Canadian Steamship Records—The Canadian 
Pacific flagship, Empress of Britain, broke east- 
bound and westbound records making Liverpool 
to Farther Point, Quebec, in 4 days, 17 hrs., 42 
min., average speed 21.43 knots, and the Quebec- 
Liverpool run in 4 days, 18 hrs., 48 min., an 
average of 21.26 knots. 

col Consumption—Reports prepared by the 
Wool Industry Bureau of the United Kingdom 
estimated that the world used 2,580,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1955, of which Britain used 483,900,000 Ibs. 
The United States used 423,000,000 lbs., France 
743,000,006 Ibs., West Germany 166,000,000 Ibs., 
Japan 123,000,000 lbs., and Italy 112,000,000 Ibs. 


Mountain Climbing Competition—A sports com- 
petition favored by Britons consists in climbing the 
tallest peaks in Scotland, England and Wales 
in quick succession, the distances between being 
covered by motor car. The peaks are Ben Nevis 
(4,406 ft.), Snowdon (3,560 ft.) and Scafell Pike 
(3,201 ft.) Records were quickly broken in 1956 
until Brian Kearney, 26, accomplished the feat 
in 13 hrs. 52 min. 


Alphabet for the Chinese—A tentative alpha- 
bet of 30 Latin letters has been reported by ~ 
committee of Chinese scholars assigned to t!_ 


task by the Chinese Communist government in —— 


Peiping. The object is to provide an easy usable 
alphabet instead of the ideographs, said to num- 
ber 30,000. All letters used in English except 
V were, adopted, and 5 new letters to represent 
sounds used by the Chinese to indicate special 
meanings. The sounds are pronounced as if writ- 
ten with a soft G, Zh, Ch, Sh and Ng. 


Worms from Scotland—A firm of fish-bait sup- 
pliers in Hamilton, Ohio, appealed to the Aber- 
deen, Scotland, chamber of commerce for estab- 
lishment of a traffic in worms. The Scots estimated 
that about 10,000,000 worms could be furnished 
annually from the damp Scottish soil. Worms 
were to be packed in moss and placed in con- 
tainers holding 500 and sent via air at a 
temperature of 45° F. It was indicated that the 
United States has 5,000,000 anglers, using about 
25,000,000 worms. 

Battle of Hastings—A reproduction of the con- 
ditions under which the Saxon armies under 
Harold marched to Hastings, Sussex, Eng., in 
1066 A. D., only to be defeated by William of 
Normandy, was made by a Surrey Walking Club, 
Wearing helmets and chain mail and carrying 
shields, spears and battle axes, they set out to 
prove that Harold’s men could have walked 200 
miles in 10 days. While the marchers finished 
a 20-mi. test course, they were too winded at 
the end to feel able to fight a battle, which was 
thought a possible reason for Harold’s defeat. 


— 
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International 1 Bank Pas eee 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development = 


Eugene R. Black, President; Robert L. Garner, Vice 


. Address, 1818 H St., _ 


N.W. Washington 25, D. C. European Office, Paris 


The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, also 
known as the World Bank, were drawn up by rep- 
resentatives of 44 nations at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., July 1-12, 1944. Its official existence 
dates from Dec. 27, 1945, when the Articles of 
Agreement were signed by 28 nations in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; operations were started June 25, 1946. 
As of Sept. 30, 1956, 60 countries were members. 


Afghanistan Finland Nicaragua 
Argentina France Norway 
Australia Germany Pakistan 
Austria Greece Panama 
Belgium Guatemala Paraguay 
Bolivia Haiti Peru 

Brazil Honduras Philippines 
Burma Iceland Sweden 
Canada India Syria 

Ceylon Indonesia Thailand 
Chile Tran Turkey 
China Iraq Union of 
Colombia Israel South Africa 
Costa Rica Italy United Kingdom 
Cuba Korea United States 
Denmark Japan Uruguay 
Dominican Rep. Jordan Venezuela 
Ecuador Lebanon Viet Nam 
Egypt Luxembourg Yugoslavia 
El Salvador Mexico 

Ethiopia Netherlands 


The purposes of the Bank are: to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of its member 
countries by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes, and thereby promote the 
long-range growth of international trade and the 
improvement of standards of living; to promote 
participation in loans and investments made by 
private investors, and to make loans for produc- 
tive purposes when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. 

The subscribed capital stock of the Bank now 
amounts to $9,263,200,000. The Articles of Agree- 
ment stipulate that 2% of each member’s subscrip- 
tion be paid in gold or U. S. dollars, 18% in that 
country’s currency, and that 80% be held by the 
respective country, subject to call by the Bank only 
to meet its obligations created by borrowings or 
guaranteeing loans. The Bank is authorized to use 
the funds paid in under the 2% requirement in its 
lending operations. To use all or any part of the 
18% currency subscription of a member, the Bank 
must obtain the member’s consent. The United 
States has subscribed to a larger portion of the 
Bank's capital stock than any other nation. Its 
gnare totals $3,175,000,000, of which it has paid in 

—=eJo, OY $635,000,000. 

The Bank’s other major source of funds for loans 
is derived from the sale of its own bonds in the 
capital markets of the world. On Sept. 30, 1956 
the Bank’s total of outstanding bonds amounted 
to $849,300,000. This included nine U. Se dollar 
bond issues totaling $694,100,000; 2 Canadian dollar 
issues totaling $36,400,000; 2 Netherlands guilder 
issues totaling $21,000,000; two pounds sterling is- 
sues totaling $28,000,000 and 6 Swiss franc issues 
totaling $69,800,000. 

The Bank’s funds for loans are also increased 
through the participation by private investors in 
Bank loans and through the sale of securities from 
the Bank’s loan portfolio. Funds from this source 
amounted to $287,900,000 by the end of Sept. 1956. 


LOANS OF THE BANK 


By October 31, 1956, the Bank had made 156 
loans totaling $2,858,000,000 in 44 countries or 
territories. Where the government itself was not 
the borrower the government concerned guaranteed 
the loan. Disbursements on loans aggregated ap- 
proximately $2,029,000,000. 


A country by country summary showing the gross 
amounts and purposes of Bank lending follows: 


Algeria: $10,000,000 for electric power. 


Australia: $258,500,000 for agriculture, electric 
power, transport and industry. 


Austria: $53,000,000 for electric power. 


Belgian Congo: $40,000,000 for 10-year develop- 
ment program. 


Belgium: $66,000,000 for electric power, steel 
production, waterways and port improvements and 
the Congo development program. 

Brazil: $194,090,000 for electric power, tele- 
phone communication, railroads and highways. 


Burma: $19,350,000 for railroads and port 
development. 


Ceylon: $19,110,000 for electric power. 


Chile: $37,300,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and pulp and paper mills. x 


Colombia: $111,280,000 for railroads, highways, 
agriculture and electric power. 


Costa Rica: $3,000,000 for agriculture and light 
industry. 


Denmark: $40,000,000 for reconstruction. 


East Africa: $24,000,000 for railroads, highways 
and harbors. 


Ecuador: $13,500,000 for highways and electric 
power. 


El Salvador: $23,645,000 for electric power and 
highways. 


Ethiopia: $8,500,000 for highways, telecommuni- 
cations, agriculture and industry. 


Finland: $65,279,464 for the wood-products 
industry, electric power and agriculture. 


France: $250,000,000 for reconstruction. 
French West Africa: $7,500,000 for railroads. 
Guatemala: $18,200,000 for highways. 

Haiti: $2,600,000 for highways. 

Honduras: $4,200,000 for highways. 


Iceland: $5,914,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and a radio transmitter building. 


India: $214,700,000 for railroads, agriculture, 
electric power, iron and steel production and 
industry. 


Iraq: $12,800,000 for flood control, 
Italy: $164,628,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and industry in southern Italy. 


Japan: $53,600,000 for electric power 
industry. 


Lebanon: $27,000,000 for electric: power and irri- 
gation. 

Luxembourg: $12,000,000 for railroads and steel 
production. 

Mexico: $160,800,000 for electric power, railroads 
and industry. 

Netherlands: $229,000,000 for 
ships, aircraft and industry. 

Nicaragua: $21,400,000 for highways, agriculture, 
electric power and port development. 

Norway: $75,000,000 for electric power and gen- 
eral economic development. 


Pakistan: $77,250,000 for railroads, agriculture 
and natural gas pipeline. 


Panama: $7,390,000 for highways and agriculture. 

Paraguay: $5,000,000 for agriculture. 

Peru: $36,000,000 for highways, agriculture, irri- 
gation, a cement plant and port development. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland: $122,000,000 for rail- 
roads, and electric power. 


Thailand: $40,800,000 for railroads, irrigation 
and port development. 


Turkey: $63,400,000 for grain storage, electric 
power, irrigation and flood control, port improve- 
ments and private industry. 


Union of South Africa: $135,200,000 for trans- 
portation and electric power. 


Uruguay: $64,000,000 for electric power and 
telephones. 


Yugoslavia: $60,700,000 for timber production, 
re power, mining, forestry, transport and 
lustry. 


Net earnings for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956 were $29,200,000, which amount was added 
to a supplemental reserve. The Bank’s special re- 
serve increased by $15,000,000, bringing total re- 
serves to $228,000,000. 


and 


reconstruction, 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Eisenhower-Bulganin Messages on Open Sky, Disarmament, German Unity 


Reports in this section deal chiefly with acts of 
1956. For negotiations and statements regarding the 
Suez Canal, consult Indez. 

For the U.S.-China Defense Treaty, the U.S.- 
Korea Defense Treaty and the Yalta Agreement, 


~ consult the World Almanac for 1956. For the Pots- 


dam Declaration and the Pacific Charter consult 
the World Almanac for 1954. 


BULGANIN TREATY PROPOSAL 


A treaty of friendship and cooperation between 
the Soviet Union and the United States was 
proposed Jan. 25 by Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin in 
@ personal letter to President Eisenhower. The 
reply refusing the offer, was drawn up by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secy. of State Dulles and 
sent Jan. 28, 1956. 

The draft asked (1) cooperation on the basis 
of equal rights, mutual respect for state sovereign- 
ty and noninterference in internal affairs; (2) 
agreement to settle international disputes by peace- 
ful means in conformity with the U. N. charter; 
(3) strengthening of economic, cultural and 
scientific cooperation between the two states on 
the basis of the principle of mutual benefit and 
equal rights. Terms of the treaty, 20 years. 


President Eisenhower replied that the 3 articles 
proposed already were covered by the U. N. charter 
—‘by explicit provisions in the U.N. treaty between 
us.’”” AS members both nations were bound to 
develop respect for equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples, to settle disputes by peaceful 
means and to work for international economic, 
social, educational and cultural welfare. “But the 
present state of international tension was not 
prevented by the words of the charter. How can 
we hope that the present situation would be cured 
Senay by repeating those words in a bilateral 
orm ?’’ 

The President mentioned that the Soviet govern- 
ment had rejected proposals for German unifica- 
tion by free elections, the open sky system of 
inspection of armaments, the proposals for closer 
relations and the right of people to choose their 
own governments. To Americans, he said, ‘‘it 
seemed that your government had, in various 
areas of the world, embarked upon a course which 
increases tensions by intensifying hatreds and 
animosities implicit in historic international dis- 
putes.’”’. He said the treaty might create the illu- 
sion that ‘‘a stroke of a pen had achieved a result 
which can be obtained only by a change of spirit.’ 


SECOND BULGANIN PROPOSAL 


Premier Bulganin sent a second request Feb. 2. 
He directed attention to the 1955 reduction of 
troops by 640,000 men and appropriations for arms 
by 9.6 billion rubles; the release of Porkkala, 
Finland, and the “‘initiative’’ in concluding a 
treaty with Austria, as against the increased 
military appropriations in the West and main- 
tenance of bases near the Soviet Union. He pro- 
posed treaties with the United Kingdom and 
France, and between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
group. He said a treaty might make easier the 
reduction of forces of the 5 powers and the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons. Also, at “would be of 
great positive significance in establishing the neces- 
sary prerequisites for the solution of the German 
problem.’’ He said the Soviet Union rejected the 
West plan for Germany because the West wished 
to “re-establish militarism in all Germany’’ and 
to include a unified Germany in NATO. He said 
the Soviet Union had ‘‘always maintained’ the 
principle that the internal system in any state 


was the concern only of its own people. He declared’ 


that the Soviet Union had to reject Western 
proposals for free traffic in information, ideas and 
people because these “envisaged direct inter- 
ference’ in its internal affairs. He also declared 
that the exchange of delegations between the two 
countries was encountering “serious obstacles’ on 
the part of the United States. He thought that by 
‘soint effort’? the two countries would succeed in 
liquidating ‘‘the so-called iron curtain.” 


EISENHOWER URGES OPEN SKY 
President Eisenhower wrote Premier Bulganin 
Mar. 1, 1956, about disarmament proposals made 
at Geneva (July 18-23, 1955) and brought up by 
Bulganin in a letter of Sept. 19, 1955. 


The President referred to the ground inspection 
teams proposed by Bulganin, and the aerial inspec- 
tion (open sky) proposed by himself, and said if 
air-and-ground inspection system operated satis- 
factorily the U. S. prepared to work out safe- 
guards with other nations so that fissionable 
materials would nowhere be used for explosive 
weapons. He reiterated his proposal (Dec. 8, 1953) 
that nations begin now and continue to make joint 
contributions from existing uranium and fission~ 
able materials to an international atomic agency, 
for peaceful uses anywhere in the world. The 
President said he felt disarmament should come 
primarily by limitations on armaments rather 
than on men, since the former were more subject 
to supervision. regulation and control. In the early 
phases of a program for limitation of weapons, 
the U. S.. would continue to hold its strength in 
nuclear weapons, not for aggression or national 
purposes, but to help world stability in this 
transitional period. 


GERMANY AND DISARMAMENT 


Premier Bulganin to President Eisenhower, June 
6, 1956: Development of weapons for mass destruc- 
tion, atomic and hydrogen, make the problem of 
disarmament urgent. Discussions in the U.N. sub- 
committee have brought no results, rather retarded 
the solution. The Powers should take measures in 
disarmament without waiting for an international 
agreement, thus strengthening mutual trust. The 
Soviet Union will cut its armed forces by 1,200,000, 
in addition to the 1955 cut of 640,000, and make 
proportionate cuts of armament, combat material 
and military expenditures. These include 63 divi- 
sions and brigades, 3 air divisions and 30,000 men 
from East Germany. This does not solve the 
question entirely, but is a first step. If the 
United States, Great Britain and France would 
reduce their armed force in Germany this would 
prepare the ground for more decisive steps and 
could lead to an agreement by the 4 Powers on 
a sharp reduction or withdrawal of armed forces 
from Germany. The Premier directed attention 
to the May 14 Soviet statement. 

[On May 14 the Soviet Government announced 
the impending cut in forces; said the Western 
Powers had linked disarmament to German uni- 
fication while moving to restore militarism in West 
Germany, and that aerial photography had no 
Yelation to the\reduction of armaments or estab- 
lishment of controls.] 

President Eisenhower to Premier Bulganin, Aug. 
4, 1956: Reduction of forces in Soviet Union is 
welcome and would correspond to U. S. steadily 


reducing its forces since World War II, with : 


exception of the Korean War period. He had agreed 


to Bulganin’s proposal for ground inspection om 


the assumption that Bulganin would agree to 
Eisenhower's proposal for aerial inspection and 
exchange of military information. This was to 
be preceded by an exchange of complete military 
blueprint information, making clear that neither 
nation was prepared to make a sudden massive 
attack and each was fulfilling agreements. 

He said Bulganin made no xeference to control 
of production of nuclear weapons, proposed Mar. 1. 
The problem of forces in Germany cannot be 
dealt with as an isolated matter. At Geneva the 
4 Powers had agreed reunification of Germany 
was a common responsibility and should be done 
by free elections carried out in conformity with 
national interests of the German people and of 
European security. He hears reports the Soviet 
Union is determined to maintain indefinitely the 
division of Germany. He wonders how “we’’? can 
work together constructively if agreements negoti- 
ated at the highest level do not seem dependable. 
He believes the U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee 
has had useful discussions. 


INSPECTION AND CONTROLS 


In a long message dated Sept. 11, 1956, Premier 
Bulganin, after declaring that the Soviet Union 
stood for complete and unconditional banning of 
atomic weapons and termination of nuclear weap- 
ons tests, said the United States had rejected all 
practical measures for disarmament and offered 
no concrete steps. He said air inspection and air 
photography had no relation to disarmament, and 
gave the Soviet objections in detail. 

Aerial photography would put information about 


territory, industry and other resources at the 
disposal of foreign countries; military leaders and 
“individual politicians’? have tried to get fuller 
intelligence about the resources of the USSR, 
stressing the importance of foreign military bases 
near the Soviet frontier. Mutual intelligence 
activity with the use of modern technical means 
would only increase mutual fear of an unexpected 
attack. The Soviet Union had proposed control 
posts in important centers—railroad junctions, air- 
fields, highways, ports and others, which would 
eliminate ‘‘the dangerous secrecy of concentration 
of armed forces,’’ and be useful if allied with 
reduction of arms and forces. Citing proposals 
made to the U.N., he said the control organ would 
check military aide bases and factories manu- 
facturing conventional arms. = 

Bulganin said an agreement on discountinuing 
atomic and hydrogen weapon tests could be made 
independently of plans for controls, because ex- 
plosions could be quickly detected; this would be 
a first step toward unconditional prohibition of 
such weapons. He expressed astonishment that 
“new preliminary conditions’’ were made during 
negotiations for disarmament, such as the solution 
of the German and other international problems. 
To make agreement on disarmament depend on the 
German settlement means renunciation of the 
search for agreement on disarmament, 

The Soviet government wants reunification, but 
is alarraed by the ‘‘dangerous aspect’’ of new 
developments: in Western Germany the position 
of militarist forces that were guilty of World 
War II are being restored; compulsory national 
service in West Germany creates conditions for 
developing the largest regular army in western 
Europe; production of arms is being restored 
there and large-scale purchases of arms are made 
abroad. Remilitarization, combined with ‘‘sup- 
pression of elementary democratic rights and free- 
doms’’ make impossible a peaceful and democratic 
united Germany. Reunification demands changing 
the political course of West Germany. 

Also, the Soviet Union had given many visas to 
U. S. citizens, including Congressmen, to travel 
in the USSR, but analogous conditions had not 
been established by the U. S. A real and serious 
evil was induced by the policy of nations building 
relations with other countries ‘‘from positions of 
strength.’’ 


STOPPING BOMB TESTS 


Premier Bulganin took advantage of the discus- 
sion of the H-bomb in the American political 
campaign to address a letter to President Eisen- 
hower, Oct. 17, 1956, repeating much of what he 
had said before. He accused Secy. of State Dulles 
of distorting the ‘‘peace-loving foreign policy’’ of 
the Soviet Union, and regretted that the United 
States Government did not cooperate in an agree- 
ment to prohibit atomic weapons. He reiterated 

t that a first step would be prohibition of testing 
gk atomic and hydrogen weapons, proposed in a 
_——~—"“message of Sept. 11, 1956. He said the explosion 
of such bombs could not be concealed. He men- 
tioned the ‘‘opinion of certain prominent public 

figures in the United States’ to this end. 

He said disarmament as a whole was not near 
because the United States renounced its own pro- 
posals whenever the Soviet Union accepted them, 
and mentioned as an example the proposal to limit 
the size of the armed forces of the five powers. 
As an indication of the intentions of the Soviet 
Government he cited the ‘‘unilateral reduction of 
its armed forces by 1,840,000 men’’ without wait- 
ing for an agreement with the other powers. 


President Eisenhower, replying Oct. 21, told 
Bulganin his letter departed from accepted inter- 
national practice and constituted an interference 
by a foreign nation in U. S. internal affairs, of a 
kind that would mean dismissal if presented by 
an ambassador. The statement regarding Secy. of 
State Dulles was unwarranted and “personally 
offensive to me.’’ Also ‘‘you seem to impugn my 
own sincerity.” 

The President repeated that the United States 
was intensively trying to find means of controlling 
the arms race; to be effective there must be 
systems of inspection and control, which the 
Soviet Government had steadfastly refused to.ac- 


cept, rejecting even his first step, the open sky 
proposal. 


NEW PARLEY PROPOSED 
The Soviet government, taking advantage of 
the military action in the Near East, on Nov. Qe; 
1956, made public its desire for a conference by 


The message was prefaced by a long piece of 
propaganda that condemned Britain, France and 
Israel for the attack on Egypt and blamed the 
rising in Hungary as part of the ‘‘imperialist 
plot’’ of the West; declared the Soviet armies were 
not massing but were busy on peaceful tasks; 
described the vast resources and accomplishments 
of the Soviet Union under a planned economy and 
professed to be a peace-loving nation, ready for 
coexistence. It warned that the alternative to 
stopping the arms race was deterioration of the 
situation, leading to war. 

The Soviet Government also pointed out (1) 
that the monopolists of the United States, Britain 
and France were making fabulous profits on war 
orders and thus enabled the countries to keep at 
a higher level taxes paid by the working people, 
who shoulder expenditures for armaments; (2) 
that .the strategic situation in Europe was now 
such that if the Soviet Union had aggressive in-~ 
tentions it could ‘‘accomplish the military aims 
with regard to Western Europe ascribed to it, 
even without the use of nuclear and rocket 
Wweapons.”’ 

The Soviet Union proposed 7 specific steps to 
reduce armies: banning atom and hydrogen wea- 
pons, destroying stockpiles, and stopping tests; 
reducing armed forces by one-third during 1957, 
and more later; reducing foreign military forces 
in NATO-countries and Warsaw treaty countries; 
liquidating military, naval and air bases in terri- 
tory of other states within 2 years; cutting military 
expenditures proportionately. 

The 7th step, relating to supervision for the 
fulfillment of armament obligations, involved a 
concession. The Soviet government repeated its 
plan for reciprocal control posts. It agreed to 
aerial photography over a territory 800 kilometers 
(about 480 miles) east and west of the demarca- 
tion line between the two military forces. It 
reiterated its proposal for a nonaggression pact 
between .the NATO countries and the Warsaw 
treaty countries, It wished to use more effective 
ways than working through the U.N. It mentioned 
that the Swiss government ‘‘considers it desirable” 
that the summit conference be also attended by 
the heads of states of a number of other 
countries, in the first instance Chinese People’s 
Republic (Communist China), India, Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia and Burma. 


Eisenhower-Eden Declaration 


President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Eden 
of Great Britain issued a declaration of world aims 
Feb. 1, 1956, after a conference in Washington. 
They reiterated support by their nations of the 
U. N. Charter, the Atlantic Charter, the Potomac 
Charter and the Pacific Charter, all of which seek 
peaceful solutions of international issues and the 
right of peoples to free political expression. 

They reasserted support of mutually beneficial 
trade; of the right of nations to an independént 
existence, freedom from the menace or occupation 
of communism; effectively controlled disarmament; 
peaceful use of the atom and cooperative defense. 

In a separate statement they reaffirmed support 
of NATO, of the Org. for European Economic Co- 
operation, of reunification of Germany and recog- 
nition of the Federal Republic as the sole German 
government, of SEATO, and of the exchange of 
atomic energy information between the two govern- 
ments. With reference to the Far East they agreed 
to continue opposition to aggression and subver- 
sion, and to continue trade controls, but to review. 
them ‘‘now and periodically,’’ to determine their 
service to the free world. 

They declared the Baghdad Pact helped eco- 
nomic and political interests of member countries 
as well as defense and did not impair good rela- 
tions with non-members. France was invited to a 
discussion of Middle East tensions by the 3 
Powers to help mitigate risk of war, increased by 
arms supplied by the Soviet bloc, (Experts of the 
3 Powers met in Washington Feb. 9, The Soviet 
Union Feb. 13 criticized the discussion as “sep- 


aratist’’ and outside the U.N., therefore a threat 
to peace.) 


Panania Declaration 


* Declaration of the Presidents of the American 

Republics after conference at Panama City, signed 
ae on 1956, by President Eisenhower and 18 other 
xecutives: 


We, the Presidents of the American Repub- 
lics- commemorating in the historic city of 
Panama the assembly of the plenipotentiaries 
of the American states of 1826, convoked by 
the Liberator Simon Bolivar, which constituted 


~ the first collective manifestation of Pan-Amer- 


icanism, and recognizing the continuing valid- 
ity of the ideals which inspired the precursors 
of continental solidarity, subscribe to the fol- 
lowing declarations: 


Gy The destiny of America is to create a 
civilization that will give tangible meaning to 
the concept of human liberty, to the principle 
that the state is the servant of man and not 
his master, to the faith that man will reach 
even greater heights in his spiritual and ma- 
terial development and to the proposition that 
sl para can live together in peace and 
gnity. 

(2) The full realization of the destiny of 
America is inseparable from the economic and 
social development of its peoples and there- 
fore makes necessary the intensification of 
national and inter-American cooperative ef- 
forts to seek the solution of economic problems 
and to raise the standards of living of the 
continent. 

(3) The accomplishments of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and assurance of 
wou among the member states and of security 
‘or the Continent, demonstrate how much can 
be achieved in the various fields of interna- 
tional endeavor through a loyal cooperation 
among~ sovereign nations, and move us to 
strengthen the inter-American organizations 
and their activities. 

(4) Ina world in which the dignity of the 
individual, his fundamental rights and the 
spiritual values of mankind are seriously 
threatened by totalitarian forces, alien to the 
tradition of our peoples and their institutions, 
America holds steadfastly to its historic mis- 
sion to be a bulwark of human liberty and na- 
tional independence. 

(5) An America united, strong and benevolent 
will not only promote the well-being of the 
continent but contribute toward achieving for 
the whole world the benefits of a peace based 
on justice and freedom, in which all peoples, 
without distinction as to race or creed, can 
she with dignity and with confidence in the 
uture. 


Air Mission to Argentina 


The United States ‘and Argentina on Oct. 3, 1956, 
concluded at Buenos Aires a United States Air 
Force Mission Agreement providing for the assign- 
ment of an Air Force Mission to Argentina. Am- 
bassador Willard Beaulac signed for the U.S: 
and Foreign Minister Luis Podesta Costa and Air 
Minister Commedore Julio Krause for Argentina. 

The mission will act in an, advisory capacity to 
the Argentine Ministry of Aeronautics and the 
Argentine Air Force to enhance the technical and 
operational efficiency of the Argentine Air Force. 
The agreement is for an indefinite term. 

The United States has Air Force missions or 
advisory groups in 16 other Latin American re- 
publics. A mission was previously assigned to 
Argentina from 1939 to 1951. United States Naval 
Advisors have beer assigned to Argentina since 
1935. : 
Chinese Trade Restrictions 


The U. S. State Dept. on Sept. 24, 1956, made 
the following statement on continued restrictions 
on trade with Communist China: ; 

For more than 13 months the United States 
has been carrying on discussions with the 
Chinese Communists at Geneva directed toward 
bringing about the release of our imprisoned 
citizens and obtaining a commitment from the 
Chinese Communists for a meaningful renun- 
ciation of force to include the Taiwan area. 
Neither of these objectives has yet been 
achieved ‘ 

On Sept. 21 the Chinese Communists issued a 
statement announcing that they had proposed 
in the Geneva meetings that discussions be 
shifted to the question of relaxation of trade 
restrictions, but that the United States had 
‘in effect refused.” 

The United States is not prepared to enter 
into a discussion of trade restrictions with 
the Chinese Communists at a time when they 
continue to refuse to renounce the use of 
force in the Taiwan area and continued to hold 
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imprisoned American citizens as political hos- 
tages, despite their pledge in the agreed an- 
nouncement of Sept. 10, 1955, to permit them 
expeditiously to exercise their right to return. 
We have so informed the Chinese Communisis 
at_Geneva. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect the United 
States to discuss a relaxation of its trade re- 
strictions when the trade would result from 
such a relaxation would strengthen a regime 
which refuses to renounce the use of force 


against us. 
SEATO 
FIRST COUNCIL MEETING 


The Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty Org. 
(SEATO) met at the close of its first year, 
Mar. 6-8, 1956, at Karaki, Pakistan. Hamildul Dag 
Chowdhury, foreign minister of Pakistan, presiced. 
Present were foreign ministers of Australia, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
United Kingdom and the United States. Military 
advisers, Council representatives and special com- 
mittees had met regularly through the year. 

The Council authorized a full-time executive 
secretariat and permanent working group at 
Bangkok; a research service center to report cur- 
rent communist activities to member governments; 
a cultural relations office in Bangkok and provided 
for an economic officer. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY 


The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
was signed at Manila, P. R., Sept. 8, 1954, by 
representatives of 8 nations: United States, Great 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, Philip- 
pine Republic, Thailand and Pakistan. John Foster 
Dulles, Secy. of State, signed for the U. 8.5; the 
Marquess of Reading, British Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, for Britain and Guy la Cham-~ 
bre for France. The treaty must be ratified. 

The treaty calls for continuous self-help and 
mutual aid to develop capacity to resist armed 
attack and subversive activities; technical 
assistance and cooperation to promote economic 
progress to strengthen the equal rights and self- 
determination of all peoples. 

Art. IV, dealing with aggression, reads: 

1. Each party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the parties or against any 
state or territory which the parties by un- 
animous agreement may hereafter designate 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the terri- 
tory or the sovereignty or political indepen- 
dence of any party in the treaty area or of 
any other state or territory to which the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this Article from 
time to time apply is threatened in any way 
other than by armed attack or is affected or 
threatened by any fact or situation which 
might endanger the peace of the area, the 
parties shall consult immediately in order to 
agree on the measures which would be taken 
for the common defense. 

3. It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any state designated by unani- 
mous agreement under Paragraph 1 of this 
Article or on any territory so designated shall 
be taken except at the invitation or with the 
consent of the government concerned. 


Owing to the unwillingness of the delegates of 
the U. S. to become involved in aggression that 
was not specifically Communist, the U. S. caused 


the following interpretation to, be appended: 
The delegation of the United States of 
America in signing the present treaty does so 
with the understanding that its recognition 
of the effect of aggression and armed attack 
and its agreement with reference thereto in 
Art. 4, Par. 1, apply only to Communist 
aggression, but affirms that in the event of 
other aggression or armed attack it will con- 

sult under the provisions of Art. 4, Par. 2. 


METO—Baghdad Pact 


The Middle East Treaty Organization, known 
as the Baghdad Pact, was formed Nov. 21-22, 1955, 
in Bagdad, Iraq, by Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey 
and Great Britain. The United States sent official 
observers but did not join. The members agreed 
to cooperate in political, military and economic 
fields to avoid any threat to their common 
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erests. They formed a ministerial council, com- 
Eel ot Mis tontige hibninter Gh hana ee 


» ambassadors to Iraq of the other 4 nations, and 


inated defense policies through the chiefs of 
Seems via deputies. The A > was to have observers 
in all except economic depts. 
arden oe invited but refused to join. Criticism 
of the pact was expressed by President Nasser of 
Egypt and President Tito of Yugoslavia. Premier 
Bulganin of the Soviet Union denounced the pact 
Dec. 29, 1955, calling it ‘‘colonialism in a new 
form,’”’ President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Eden endorsed the aims of the pact Feb. 1, 1956. 


Middle East Policy 
The tripartite declaration of 1950, by Great 
Britain, France and the United States, said in 
part: 


or 


with their obl 


United Nations, 

Prevent etch vinistl 

preven é ie ne: 

On April 9, 1956, President Eisenhower said: 

, in accordance with its 

United States a ae ee 

constitutional means to oppose any aggression 

in the area. 


U. S. Aid to Foreign Countries in Fiscal Year 1956 


Sovree: Office of Business. Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 


For:security reasons data by country do not include the military aid ais oe po bea 
mutual security program. Data shown include credits which have been exten - _— 
in the country specified; the net credits shown for Canada, for example, represent ¢ extended 


to private entities in Canada. 


i h at most involve 
Grants are largely outright gifts for which no payment is expected, or whic 
an obligation on the part of the receiver to extend aid to the United States or other countries to 


achieve a common objective. 


Credits are loans or other ‘agreements which give rise to specific obligations to repay, over a 


period of years, usually with interest. 


Net grants is the excess of grants utilized over reverse grants and returns on grants (—) denotes 
excess of reverse grants and returns on grants. Net credits is the excess of credits utilized over collec- 
tions of principal, (—) denotes excess of collections of principal. 


(In millions of dollars) 


Net 
grants Net Net 
and grants | credits 
credits 
Net grants and credits) 4,648 4,688 —40 Soa 
Military grants....... 3,044 3,044 - 
Western Rvrope. = 1,857 | 1,857 - see 
Near Eas cludin 
Greece and Turkey). . 386 386 - — 
Asia and Pacific....... 740 740 = Liberia 3 
American Republics. . . 38 38 = Libya 
Unspecified areas...... 23 23 = Rhodesia and Nyasi 
dit 1,604 1,644 —40 Turkey ccna xcs ee 91 69 22 
a ae yl Union ot South Africa: i4 = 14 
eatern *u ther and unspec' 
dependent areas... . 220 443 — 223 Near East Apt areti ire 28 31 =3 
Austria... 6... 5 () _ |lAsia and Pacific...... 967 817 149 
Belgium-Luxembourg. . -5 o Afghanistan.......... 8 2 6 
Denmark a 1 (*) 1 |! China—Thaiwan 
Finland —3 : re (Hormioss) ial ee ee 105 88 17 
France 124 215 S Bhi Tidiges ata nape arieie 99 79 20 
Germany 21 ws? | —19-|| Indochina (Cambodia, 
Teeland.............. (*) (*) nate Laos and Vietnam)... 248 223 25 
feet e:) 60 | —1g || Indonesia, ll 8 4 
Netherlands. ||| —30 | 31 iesaeaegen eo meres 12 58 
OLWAYaiicc os aT 2 =o Ronem sok eae ae 259 259 = 
BOLMUGAL sii e+ 4 3 1 |) Pakistan. |) 2522.0 107° 107 100 7 
sy oe ee al ay Philippines <0. 00. 18 17 i 
Sweden... ....... = #3 = Thailand.: 0.5...) 5. 26 26 (*) 
United Kingdom...... —43 30 =i Other and unspecified : 
Xugoslavia...... 37 40 —3 |! “Asia and Pacific... .. 15 3 12 
Other and unspecified : : merican Republic... 30 73 —43 
Western Europe..... 3 3 = gnada cera .& =i) #y = 42 
Eastern Europe —5 _—* —5 International organi- 
1540) (:)0U0 (a eee —5 = —5 zations and unspeci- 


fied areas........... 


Interchange of Atomic Energy Patent Rights 
Source: U. S. Dept. of State, Sept. 24, 1956 


The Governments ofthe United States, the 
United Kingdom and Canada have entered into 
an agreement interchanging rights in inventions 
and discoveries in the atomic energy field on 
which patents were held or applied for by one 


government in one or more of the other countries, 
as of Nov. 15, 1955. 


Each assigning government retains a non-ex- 
clusive, irrevocable, paid-up license on each in- 


vention for its own purposes and for purposes 
of mutual defense. 


The exchange gives full rights to each govern- 
ment in its own country and permits it to grant 
licenses to industry in accordance with national 
policy. It will permit the United States Govern- 


ment, with respect to the inventions acquired 
from the Canadian and United Kingdom Govern- 
ments, to grant royalty-free licenses to American 
industry. The exchange also will permit the 
Canadian and United Kingdom Governments to 
ey ai their own domestic policies relating to 
patents. 


The agreement is expected to benefit the grow- 
ing private atomic energy industries by eliminat- 
ing questions of patent infringement. Firms en- 
gaging in home manufacture will need licenses 
only from their own governments and firms of 
one country engaging in business to one of the 
other countries cannot be discriminated ‘against 
by the other countries. 
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Structure of the United Nations 
AS OF NOVEMBER 12, 1956 


The foundations of the United Nations were laid at the Dumbarton O 

aks Conference in Washington 
® from Aug. 21 to Sept. 28, 1944, between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United King- 
aes ae the United States; and (2) from Sept. 29 to Oct. 7, 1944, between China, the United 
i ngdom and the United States. The proposals for establishment of an organization of nations for the 
‘ maintenance of world peace led to the calling of the United Nations Conference on International Organi- 
_' zation at San Francisco where, April 25 to June 26, 1945, the charter of the United Nations was drawn 
up. It was signed June 26 by 50 nations. Poland, one of the original 51 members, signed Oct. 15 
_ 1945. Four additional nations were admitted to membership in 1946, two in 1947, one in 1948, one in 

1949, one in 1950, 16 in 1955, and 3 on Nov. 12, 1956. bringing the total membership to 79. 

The charter pledges signatories to maintain international peace and security, and to co-operate in 
establishing political, economic and social conditions favorable to these objectives. ‘It precludes the ~ 
United Nations from intervening in the internal affairs of any nation without prejudice, however, to 
the application of enforcement measures with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace 
a poe es aggression. * 

e charter came into effect Oct. 24, 1945, when the requisite ratifications by the 5 permane em- 
pers of the Security Council (China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United een: ae 
a majority of other signatories was reached by the USSR depositing the instrument of ratification. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that the charter 
had come into force. 
The seat of the United Nations is in New York, Ni Y. 


. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
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Date of Chief representative Date of |Chief “representative 
Nation admission |11lth regular session Nation admission |1lth regular session 
Afghanistan... |Nov. 19, 1946 |Mohammed K. Ludin |}Laos......... Dec. 14, 1955| Prince Souvanna 
Dec. 14, 1955|Behar Shtylla Phouma 
.M Luis A. Podesta Costa||Lebanon..... oO. M. Sathi Abidya 
A R. G. Casey Liberia...-... Oo. M. Henry. Ford Cooper 
Leopold Figl Libya. . a: .| Dee. 14, 1955) N. A. 
Paul Henri Spaak Luxembourg. .|O. M. Joseph Bech 
Nufio Chavez Ortiz Mexico....... .M. Luis Padilla Nervo 
C. de Freitas-Valle Morocco..... Nov. 12, 1956| Ahmed Balafrej 
Carlo Lukanov Nepal renee Dec. 14; 1955|Chuda Prasad Sharma 
U Pe Kin Netherlands. .|O. M. J. M. A. H. Luns 
New Zealand..j/O. M. T. L. McDonald 
K. V. Kiselev Nicaragua... .J/O. M. SAE Sevilla- 
Nong Kimn acasa 
Toater B. eattcon Norway....-- oO. M. Halvard Lange 
R. S. S. Gunewardene Pakistan. .... Sept. 30, 1947|Feroze Khan Noon 
José Maza Panama...... Oo. M. Aquilino E. Boyd 
Gal ‘ George K. C. wok Paraguay.....J|O. M. mgcibed Montero de 
‘olombia..... Francisco Urrutia argas | 
ae ti Rica... eerip ae Cafas ON Un eile oO. M. perk pene 
Wea i aifiez- elat 
a Se eaCas. Philippines....|0. M. Felizberto M, Setrano 
PIANO .5 ah. .M. arian Naszkows. 
Denmark: ees Vaclav David igen  ||Portugal....- Dec. 14, 1955] Paulo Arsénio. Vitis: 
Dominican 
Romania. ....|Dec. 14, 1955)Grigoire Preoteasa 
teed es eo ae ee ee eno Saudi Arabia, .|O. M. Abdullah Al-Khawyal 
gypt......: caNa Mahmoud Fawzi Spain. ...+... Dec. 14, 1955] Alberto Martin Artajo 
El Salvador... |O. M. Miguel Rafel Urquia, ||Sudan-.----- Nov. 12, 1956/Sayed Mohammes 
Ethopia...... .M. Ato Yilma Deressa * 
Finland. ..... Dec. 14, 1955|Ralf Torngren el gal ae a 19, 1946) Osten Onden se 
France......- ..M: Christian Pineau pu Osh a A Re a teks hee 
Greéce : O.M Constantin Thailand..... Dec. 16, 1946| Prince Wan Waithaya- 
ee ee. Karamanilis Tunisia Nov. 12, 1956 Habib Bourguiba 
Guatemala... .|O. M. eee aes Turkey: ae Foe ul Selim Sarper 
Z rainian 
Baitl. a oO. M. Jacques N. Leger a So Rs .e Ona L F. Palamarchuk 
Honduras .|0. M. Tiburcio Carias, Jr. Union of South 
Hungary. ...- Dec. 14, 1955|{mre Horvath Africa......J|O. M. E. H. Louw 
ees paenecaoi ee 19, 1946 Hee eee Rianon Lee ‘yee Mig wo oO. M. Dimitri T. Shepilov 
Podia co. 6.25 .M. . K. Krishna nite 
Indonesia... .. |Sept. 28, 1950 |Roeslan Abdulgani Kingdom...|O. M. Selwyn Lloyd 
Tan....+-+-+ QO. M. Nasrollah Entezam United States.|O. M. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
TTAG lees 310.6 aM ees Fadhel Uruguay.....{O. M. a rae Carbajal- 
amali etoria 
: Dec. 14, 1955|Liam Cosgrave Venezuela... .|O. M. José Loreto Arismendi ~ 
ee Ss May 11, 1949|Mrs. Golda Meir Yemen....... Sept. 30, 1947 Prince aaa Islam 
‘lDec. 14; 1955|Gaetano Martino 2 Al-Hassal 
as “mae Dec. ia 1955|N. A. Yugoslavia. ..|O M. Koca Popvic 


NA—Not available. 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE 


President—Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thailand) 


Vice-Presidents—China, El Salvador, France, 
India, Italy, and the U.S.S.R., the United King-_ 
dom and the United States. 

(A country and not a person is named in the 
list of Vice-Presidents, as the election is made 
in the name of a State. The Vice-Presidents are 
normally the heads of delegations.) 

Committee Chairmen—First (Political 
curity, including the , 
Committee—Victor Andrés Belaunde (Peru); Spe- 
cial Political Committee—Selim Sarper (Turkey) ; 
Second (Economic and Financial) Committee— 
Mohammed Mir Khan (Pakistan); Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee—Hermod 
Lannung (Denmark); Fourth (Trusteeship, in- 
cluding Non-Self-Governing Territories) Com- 


S (Eleventh Regular Session) 

mittee—Enrique de Marchena (Dominican Repub- 
lic); Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee—Omar Loutfi (Egypt); Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee—Karel Petrzelka ( Czechoslovakia). 

The General Assembly is composed of all the 
members. Each nation may send 5 representatives 
and 5 alternates to each session of the Assembly, 
but is entitled to only one vote. 

Any matter within the scope of the charter may 
be brought before the General Assembly , for 
debate and the Assembly may make recommenda-~ 
tions on any such matter except issues on the 
agenda of the Security Council. However, 
the General Assembly in November 1950 decided 
that if the Security Council, because of lack of 
unanimity of the permanent members, fails to 
exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, in 


any case where there appears to be a threat 
ao the peace. breach of the peace or act of ag- 
gression, the Assembly should consider the mat- 
ter immediately with a view to making appro- 
priate recommendations to members for collective 
measures, including, in the case of a br 

of the peace or act of aggression, the use of 
armed forces when necessary, to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. On 
important questions a two-thirds majority of 
members present and voting is required; on other 
questions a simple majority is sufficient. 

A general or steering committee co-ordinates 
the proceedings of the Assembly and is composed 
of 15 members—the president of the Assembly, the 
seven vice-presidents, the chairmen of the six Main 
Committee, and the chairman of the Ad Hoc Po- 
litical Committee. 

The Assembly held the first- part of its first 
session in London Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946; the 
second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 
Its first special session was held in New York 
April 28 to May 15, 1947, to consider the Palestine 
question. The second regular session was held in 
New York Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, and a second 
special session on the Palestine question in New 
York April 16 to May 14, 1948. The first part of 
the third session was held in Paris Sept. 21 to 
Dec. 12, 1948, and the second part in New York 
April 5 to May 18, 1949. The fourth session was 
held in New York Sept. 20 to-Dec. 10, 1949. The 
fifth regular session was held in New York Sept. 
19, 1950 to Nov. 5, 1951. The sixth regular 
session met in Paris Nov. 6, 1951, to Feb. 5, 
1952. The seventh regular session of the Assembly, 
the first to be held at Headquarters, opened on 
Oct. 14, 1952, and closed on Aug. 28, 1953. The 
eighth regular session was held in New York from 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 9, 1953. The ninth regular session 
was held in New York from Sept. 21 to Dec. 
17, 1954. The Assembly's tenth regular session 
was held in New York from Sept, 20 to Dec. 20, 
1955. The Assembly met in emergency session Noy. 
1-12, 1956. The eleventh regular session was con- 
vened in New York on Nov. 12, 1956. 

SECURITY COUNCIL 

The Security Council consists of eleven members, 
five with permanent seats. The remaining six are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. 

Membership 

Permanent members of the Council: China, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Non-permanent members: Until 1958: Australia, 
Cuba and one other to be named at eleventh 
regular session. Until 1959: To be named. 

The Presidency of the Council is held monthly 
in turn by the Member States in English alpha- 
betical order. 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 
cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute 
that might threaten international peace and se- 
curity. - 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members, On all other 
matters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is this clause which gives rise to the 
so-called ‘‘veto.’’ A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. The presidency of the Council 
is held in rotation for one month by each member 
in the English alphabetical order. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which advises the Council 
on military requirements for maintaining peace; 
and the Disarmament Commission which is con- 
cerned with the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and the control of atomic energy. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health and related matters. 

Membership of the Council 

Until 1958—argentina, China, Dominican Re- 

aed Seren enee, Netherlands. 
ni $—Brazil, Canada, Greece, In 
the United States and Yugoslavia. depoeas 
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Functional Commissions - 
Transport and Communications;; Sta’ 
Population; Social; Narcotic 
Status of Women; International Co: 


Regional Economic Commissions 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 


Specialized Agencies 
The 10 formally constituted specialized agen- 
cies as of Nov. 12, 1956, are: the International 
Labor Organization (ILO); the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations (FAO); 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Crganization (UNESCO): the International 


ity Trade. 


Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); the Interna-. 


tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel ent 
(Bank); the International Monetary Fund ( d) ; 
the World Health Organization (WHO); 
Universal Postal Union (UPU); the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU); and the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO). 

The purposes of ILO are to contribute to the 
establishment of a lasting peace by promoting 
social justice; to improve, through international 
action, labor conditions and living standards; and 
to promote economic and social stability. 

The purposes of FAO are to raise nutrition levels 
and living standards; to secure improvements in 
production and distribution of food and agricul- 
tural products; to better conditions of country 
dwellers; and by these means to contribute to 
expanding world economy. 

The purposes of UNESCO are to promote collab- 
oration among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, rule of 
law and human rights and freedoms without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion. 

The purpose of ICAO is to study problems of 
international civil aviation and the establishment 
of international standards and regulations for civi) 
aviation. 

The purposes of the Bank are to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of territories of 
members by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes; to promote private for- 
eign investment and, when private capital is not 
readily available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing loans for 
productive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
raised by it, and its other resources; and to pro- 
mote the balanced growth of international trade 
and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of 
payments by encouraging international investment 
for the development of the productive resources of 
the International Bank’s. members. 

The purposes of the Fund are to promote inter- 
national monetary co-operation and the expansion 
of international trade; to promote exchange sta- 
bility, maintain orderly exchange arrangements 
among members, and to avoid competitive ex- 
change depreciations; to assist in the establish- 
ment of a multilateral system of payments in re- 
spect of current transactions between members and 
in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper world trade. 

The purpose of WHO is to aid the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health. 

The purposes of UPU are to assure the organiza- 
tion and perfection of the various postal services 
and to promote the development of international 
collaboration. To this end, member countries are 
united in a single postal territory for reciprocal 
exchange of mail. 

The purposes of ITU are to set up international 
regulations for radio, telegraph and telephone 
services in order to avoid confusion in and to study 
means to decrease excessive costs of international 
services. 

The purposes of WMO are to €o-ordinate, stand- 
Sone and improve world meteorological activi- 

S. 

Plans have been made for the establishment of 
an International Trade Organization (ITO) and 
an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO). 

The purpose of ITO is to promote the expansion 
of world trade and the removal of trade barriers. 


tistical; 
Drug; Human Rights; _ 
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’ The purposes of IMCO are to promote co-opera- 
tion among governments in technical problems of 
international shipping and to encourage the re- 
moval of discriminatory action by governments 
and of unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns. : 
Although establishment of ITO and the bringing 
into operation of the Havana Charter, on which 
it was to be based, have not been accomplished, 
one of the main objectives of that Charter has 
been embodied in an international commercial 
- treaty, known as.the General Agreement on Tariffs 
‘and Trade (GATT). GATT has brought into 
operation a code of conduct in international trade 
which is virtually the same as the commercial 
policy section of the Havana Charter. 


TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 

The work of the United Nations in the field 
of non-self-governing territories falls into two 
categories: (1) the duties and functions of the 
Trusteeship Council with respect to those terri- 
tories placed under the International Trusteeship 
System; and (2) the responsibility of the Organiza- 
tion in connection with information on non-self- 
governing territories other than Trust territories. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

The administration of Trust territories is sub- 
ject to the supervision of the United Nations. Ad- 
ministering authorities are required to render an 
account of their stewardship to the Trusteeship 
Council. The Council may entertain petitions from 
private persons or organizations regarding condi- 
tions in the ‘Trust territories and may dispatch 
regular or special visiting missions to these regions 
for studying conditions at first hand. 

The Trusteeship Council as of Nov. 12, 1956, 
has 14 members, 7 of them ™ administering au- 
thorities. These 7 are Australia, Belgium, France, 
Italy, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. China and the U.S.S.R. hold 
membership by virtue of being permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council not administering 
Trust Territories. The 5 other members are elected 
for 3-year terms by_ the General Assembly in 
order to ensure that membership in the Council 
is equally divided between members which admin- 
ister Trust Territories and members which do not, 
These are Haiti and India until 1957, and Burma, 
Guatemala and Syria until 1959. 

(The Assembly at its eleventh regular session 
will elect two members of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to replace Haiti and India whose terms expired 
on Dec. 31, 1956.) 

President of the Council (16th and 17th Sessions) 
—Mason Sears (United States); Vice-President— 
Max H. Dorsinville (Haiti). 

President of the Council (18th Session)—Rafik 
Asha (Syria); Vice-President—Remigio Danilo 
Grillo (Italy). 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. AS regards non- 
self-governing territories not placed under trustee- 
ship, those members of the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the administration of such territories 
have pledged themselves in the charter to recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the in- 
habitants are paramount and to promote their 
welfare. The administering powers are bound by 
the charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
technical informatjon concerning economic, social 
and educational c@nditions in the territories. This 
information is sumt..arized, analyzed and classified 
by the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 
maries are considered by a special committee 
established by the General Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
members are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
the Court. Other states may become parties to the 
Court’s statute on conditions determined in each 
case by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
which the parties submit to it and matters espe- 
cially provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgments. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
binding between the parties concerned and in 
respect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 
ease fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may decide what is to be done. 

The Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 
terms by the General Assembly and the Security 


-ministration—Hugh L. Keenleyside 
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Council yoting independently. No two of the judges 
may be nationals of the same state. Retiring 
judges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mains permanently in session, except during the 
judicial vacations. A quorum of nine judges suffices 
to constitute the Court. All questions are decided 
by majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
of the Court or the judge who acts in his place 
casts the deciding vote. 
President—Green H. Hackworth, United States. 
Vice-President—Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt. 
Judges . 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1964. 
Jules Basevant, France 
Roberto Cordova, Mexico 
José Gustavo Guerrero, El Salvador 
Hersch Lauterpacht, United Kingdom 
Lucio M. Moreno Quintana, Argentina 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1961. 
E. C. Armand Ugon, Uruguay. ~ 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United States ~ 
Helge Klaestad, Norway 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan 
F, I. Kojevnikov, USSR 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1958. 
Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt 
John Erskine Read, Canada 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 
Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia 


SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat is composed of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council and such 
staff as the organization may require. 

The Secretary-General makes an annual report 
and any supplementary reports which might be 
necessary to the General Assembly on the work 
of the United Nations. He may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter that 
threatens the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Secretary-General—Dag Hammarskjold, Sweden. 

An international staff assists the Secretary- 
General. Its members are recruited on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary-General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outside the United Nations. Members of the United 
eg a have agreed not to exert any influence on 

em. 

The Secretariat is divided into six offices, five 
departments and one administration. The principal 
officers of the Secretariat are: 

Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General— 
Andrew W. Cordier (United States). 
Legal Counsel—Constantin A. 

(Greece). 

Controller—Bruce R. Turner (New Zealand). 

Director of Personnel—J. A. C. Robertson 
(United Kingdom). 

Under-Secretaries without Department—Ralph 


Stavropoulos 


J. Bunche (United States); Ilya S. Tchernychey———_. 


(USSR)./ 

Under-Secretary: Political and Security Council 
Affairs—Dragoslav Protitch (Yugoslavia). 

Under-Secretary: Economic and Social Affairs— 
Philippe de Seynes (France); Deputy Under-Sec- 
retary, Martin Hill (United Kingdom). 

Under-Secretary: Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Benjamin 
Cohen (Chile). 

Under-Secretary: Public Information—Ahmed 
S. Bokhari (Pakistan); Deputy Under-Secretary 
for Public Information—Alfred G. Katzin (Union 
of So. Africa). 

Under-Secretary: 
Hoo (China). 

Director of General Services—David B. Vaughan 
(United States). 

Director-General: 


Conference Services—Victor 


Assistance Ad- 
(Canada): 
Martinez- 


Technical 
Deputy Director-General, Gustavo 
Cabanas (Mexico). 

Executive Director of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF)—Maurice Pate (United 
States). 

Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board—David Owen (United Kingdom). 

UNITED NATIONS BUDGET = 

The budget appropriated for 1956 was $48,566,350. 
Budget appropriations for 1955 amounted to $46,- 
963,800 together with a supplement of $3,264,200. 

PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
The construction of the permanent head- 
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uarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City was completed during 1952, with 
the opening of the new General Assembly building. 
The Assembly, Secretariat, Conference and Li- 
brary buildings are inter-connected to form one 
co-ordinated unit. The Secretariat Building ac- 
commodates the staff of the United Nations, to- 
gether with liaison officers for specialized agen- 
cies, and offices for the Press and other public 
formation organizations. 
re build the U. N. capital the U. S. Government 
advanced an interest-free loan of $65,000,000 re- 
payable in annual installments until 1982. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $8,500,000 for land; 
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of $1 million is due in July 1982. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Dept. of Public Information, United Nations, 

N.Y. Provides eee rego guides, speakers, 
; arranges group visits. 

admission Office, United Nations, N. Y. Pro- 
vides tickets to meetings. Tel. Plaza 4-1234, Ext. 477. 

International Documents Service. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Agent for publications of U. N., International 
Court, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 

American Association for the United Nations, 


United States Mission 


+ 46th Street, N. Y. Tel. OXford 7-3232. 
ie Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Telephone: OXford 7-2432. 

United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions, 45 East 65th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
hone: REgent 7-3100, 816 21st Street, N. W., 
Washin ton, D. C. Telephone: ag oh 3-1636. 

Washington, D. C. Information Center. Branch 
of the Dept. of Public Information, 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N..W., Washington, D. C. Brian 
Meredith, director. 


to the United Nations 


Representatives and Alternates to the Eleventh General Assembly, meeting Nov. 12, 1956 


REPRESENTATIVES 
John Foster Dulles, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Sen. 
William F. Knowland, Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Paul G. Hoffman, Ellsworth Bunker. 


ALTERNATES 
James J. Wadsworth, Richard Lee Jones, Frank 
C, Nash, Edward S. Greenbaum, Mrs, Oswald B. 
Lord. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
and Representative on the Security Council— 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Deputy Kepresentative to the United Nations 
and Deputy Representative on the Security Coun- 
cil—James J. Wadsworth. 

Deputy Representative on the Disarmament 
Commission—Harold E. Stassen. 

Deputy Representative on the Security Council 
and Counselor of Mission—James W. Barco. 

Deputy to the Counselor of Mission—Charles D, 
Cook 


‘ook, 

Representative on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil—John C. Baker. 

Deputy Representative on the Economic and 
Social Cuuncil—Walter M. Kotschnig. 

Representative on the Trusteeship Council— 
Mason Sears. : 

Deputy Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. 


Advisers—Norman Armour, Jr., Thomas A. Bart- 
lett, Albert F. Bender, Jr., Seymour M. Finger, 
Mrs. Carmel C. Marr, Franklin L. Mewshaw, 
Richard F, Pedersen, James W. Pratt. 

Executive Director—Albert S. Watson. 

Deputy Executive Director—James W. Kelly. 

Protocol Officer—Edward H. Springer. 

Director of Public Affairs—Wallace Irwin, Jr. 

Public Affairs Officers—Frederick T. Rope, Mrs. 
Dorothy Crook Hazard, Miss Elizabeth F. Hitch- 
cock, Daniel O. Newberry. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON COMMISSIONS OF 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
ee on Human Rights—Mrs. Oswald 

. Lord. 

Population Commission—Kingsley Davis. 

mmission on Narcotic Drugs—Harry J. 

Anslinger. 

Social Commission—Mrs. Althea K. Hottel. 

Statistical Commission—Raymond T. Bowman. 

Transport and Communications Commission— 
George P. Baker. 

Commission on the Status of Women—Mrs. 
Lorena B. Hahn. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATION 
Chairman, U. S. Delegation and Air Force Rep- 

resentative—Lt. Gen, Charles B. Stone, III. 
Army Representative—Lt. Gen. T. W- Herren. 

ine Representative—Vice Admiral F. W. Mc- 
ahon. 


The International Monetary Fund 


The International Monetary Fund was estab- 
lished in terms of Articles of Agreement adopted 
by 44 nations at the Bretton Woods Conference 
(July, 1944). The Articles of Agreement came 
into force (Dec, 27, 1945) and at the time of the 
first meeting of the Executive Directors (May 6, 
1946) 38 countries had become members. Twenty- 
two countries joined later. 

The main purposes of the Fund, as set out 
in the Articles of Agreement, are: (1) to pro- 
mote international monetary cooperation through 
a& permanent institution which provides machinery 
for consultation’ and collaboration on interna- 
tional monetary problems, and, more specifically, 
(2) to promote exchange stability and avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist 
in the establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments in respect of current transactions, which 
means the eventual elimination of restrictions 
on the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions and the avoid- 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, to draw 
upon-the resources of the Fund with a view to 
shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
of any disequilibrium which may from time to 
time arise in their balances of payments. 

The Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which 
was for original members agreed at Bretton 
Woods. Each member pays in gold either 25% of 
its quota or 10% of its net official holdings of 
gold and U. S. dollars, whichever is the smaller, 
and the remainder in the member’s own currency. 
The aggregate of members’ quotas as of Oct. 31, 


__sMF—International Monetary. Fund—Per Jacobssen, Managing Director and Ch. of Executive Board. 


1956 was equivalent to $8,928,500,000. The total 
subscriptions paid on that date amounted to the 
equivalent of $7,986,500,000 of which $1,654,900,000 
was held by the Fund in gold. 

Members are under an obligation, once the 
foreign exchange values of their currencies have 
been agreed with the Fund, to make no change 
in their exchange rates without consultation with 
the Fund. The Fund, however, is not entitled to 
object if the proposed change does not exceed 
10% of the original par value. Agreed par 
values were announced (Dec, 18, 1946) for 32 
members, to which 12 others have been added. 
From the commencement of operations.on March 
1, 1947, through Oct. 31, 1956, exchange trans- 
actions of the Fund amounted to the equivalent 
of U. S. $1,304,900,000. On that date repurchases 
amounted to $991,900,000 in gold and U. S. dollars. 

The Fund holds annual consultations with each 
individual member that retains foreign exchange 
restrictions and discrimination. It maintains an 
extensive rogram of technical assistance in 
foreign exchange problems through staff missions 
to many parts of the world, and provides studies, 
reports and other publications on internationai 
trade and payments. The Fund also conducts a 
training program for staff members of central 
banks and ministries of finance. 

Of the seventeen Executive Directors of the Fund, 
five represent the members with the largest 
quotas, United States, United Kingdom, China, 
France and India. The voting power of the Ex- 
ecutive Directors is approximately proportional 
to the quotas of the member or members whom 
they represent. Yhe United States director is 
entitled to cast 26.61% of the total vote 
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~ BOOKS 


Best Sellers and Highlights of U. S. Production 


L Book production in 1956 was running even with 1955 in the first 10 mos. of the 
1 1 : year. Up to 
og Rei 1, 1956, 10,172 titles had been registered, as compared with 10,287 in 1955, a decrease of 115. 
& ith both new titles and new editions of older titles included, there were substantial increases 
m fiction, general literature, travel, philosophy, ethics and religion, while juvenile books were about 
- even for the two years. Biography was also even with 1955. Books about the Civil War increased. 
American book production In 1955 produced a total of 12,589 new titles and new editions of older 
titles, as against 11,901 in 1954, an increase of 688; 10,226 were new books, 2,363 new editions. 
Fiction had the largest number, 2,073, of which new editions, including paper-bound books, accounted 
for 614. Juveniles, or books for children, had 1,485 titles, an increase of 143. Books on religious 
‘subjects came third with 849 titles, a decrease of 26 from 1954, but biography, with 833 titles, 
increased by 90; history, with 665, was up 60; general literature and criticism, 660 titles, up 102; 
scientific books, 801, up 94; medicine, 534, up 42; technical and military. titles, 477, up 33. 
Publishers with the largest lists of new titles in 1955, reported in 1956, were: The Macmillan Co., 
360; Doubleday & Co., 345; McGraw-Hill, 328; Harper, 290; Oxford University Press, 278; Prentice- 


Hall, 202; Simon & Schuster, 182. 


FICTION 

Books of entertainment rather than literary 
merit dominated the best-seller lists of 1956, but 
books of solid value remained in satisfying de- 
mand. Eariy in the year best-sellers featured a 
strong novel about political life in Boston, The 
Last Hurrah, by Edwin O’Connor, and a 1955 tale 
about an eccentric female, Auntie Mame, by 
Patrick Dennis. Nonfiction headliner was The 
Search for Bridey Murphy, by Morey Bernstein, 
@ meretricious-record of alleged reincarnation, 
closely crowded, however, by such better books as 
Anne Lindbergh’s Gift from the Sea (1955) and 
Profiles in Courage, by John F. Kennedy, junior 
senator from Massachusetts. In the latter part of 
1956 fiction was led by Don’t Go Near the Water, 
Wm. Brinkley’s amusing record of naval. public 
relations, crowded by two stories of no discernible 
quality, Peyton Place, by Grace Metalious and A 
Certain Smile by Francoise Sagan. The Nun’s 
Story, by Kathryn Hulme, led nonfiction sales at 
the end of the year. 

Other novels of the hour: A Single Pebble, by 
John Hersey; A Thing of Beauty, by A. J. Cronin; 
The Fountain Overflows, by Rebecca West; The 
Mirage, by Ruth McKenney;. A Small Fire, by 
Gladys Schmitt; The Crowning Privilege by Robt. 
Graves; The City of the Living, by Wallace 
Stenger; A Harvest of Stories, by Dorothy Can- 
field; The Last of the Wine, by Mary Renault; 
Rachel Cade, by Chas. Mercer; Compulsion, by 
Meyer Levin; The Mandarins, by Simone Beau- 
voir; The Brave Cowboy, by Edward Abbey; 
Mambu, by Stuart Cloete; And the Rain My Drink, 
by Han Suyin; Girl in May, by Bruce Marshail; 
The Settler, by Wm. O. Turner; Jubilee, by John 
Brick; Greenwillow, by B. J. Chute; Island in 
the Sun, by Alec Waugh; A Walk on the Wild 
Side, by Nelson Algren; Beloved, by Vina Delmar; 
A House of Children, by Joyce Cary; The Sleep- 
less Moon, by H. E. Bates; The Tribe That. Lost 
Its Head, by Nicholas Monsarrat; Boon Island, 
by Kenneth Roberts; The Quiet American, by 
Graham Greene; These Thousand Hills, by A. B. 


Guthrie. GENERAL LITERATURE 

The Unicorn and’ Ofher Poems, by Anne Lind- 
bergh; The Letters of Thomas Wolfe, ed. by Eliza- 
beth Nowell; A Piece of My Mind, by Edmund 
Wilson; The Loving Shepherdess, by Robinson 
Jeffers; The Curious Quoti@nt, by Louise Townsend 
Nicholl; And Pastures New, by Melville Caine; 
The Raven and the*Whale, by Perry Miller; Like a 
Bulwark, by Mariant.c Moore; Long Days Journey 
into Night, by Eugene O'Neill; David_H. Lawrence, 
Novelist, by F. R. Leavts; The Writer Observed, 
by Harvey Breit; A Carnival of Buncombe and 
Minority Report, by H. L. Mencken; Thomas 
Hardy’s Notebooks, ed. by Evelyn Hardy. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Harry S. Truman published the second volume 
of his political life, Years of Trial and Hope. 
MacArthur, His Rendezvous With History, by Maj. 
Gen. Courtney Whitney was considered an author- 
ized life. Also published were: Soldier, the Memoirs 
of Matthew B. Ridgeway; Eisenhower the Presi- 
dent, by M. J. Pusey; The Eisenhower Years, by 
Richard H. Rovere; Eisenhower, the Inside Story, 
by Donovan; Eisenhower’s Six Great Decisions, by 
Walter Bedell Smith; Nixon, by Ralph de Toledano; 
Jawaharlal Nehru, by Frank Moraes; Woodrow 


Wilson, American Prophet, by Arthur C. Wal-~ 


worth; Woodrow Wilson, and Col. House by A. 
and J. George; Wilson: The New Freedom, by 
Arthur S. Link; Wilson: the Politics of Morality, 
by John M. Blum; Atomic Quest, by Arthur Holly 
Compton; It Seems Like Yesterday by H. V. Kal- 


tenborn; The Happy Warrior (Alfred E. Smith) by 
Emily Smith Warner and H. Daniell; Profiles in 
Courage, by John F. Kennedy; Albert Schweitzer, 
by Geo. Seaver; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., by 
Raymond B. Fosdick; The Man Who Lived Twice 
(Edw. Sheldon) by Eric W. Barnes; My Lord 
What a Morning, by Marian Anderson; The 
Nun’s Story, by Kathryn Hulme; Much Ado About 
Me, by Fred Allen; Over the Bridge, by Richard 
Church; Archibald the Arctic, by Archibald Flem- 
ing; Three Saints and a Sinner, by Louise Hall 
Tharp; The Elegant Oakey, by Croswell Bowen; 
The Heart Has Its Reasons, by the Duchess of 
Windsor; George Wm. Curtis and the Genteel 
Tradition, by Gordon Milne;.Ring Lardner, by 
Donald Elder; Helen Keller, by Van Wyck Brooks; 
Surprised by Joy, by C. S. Lewis; Two Worlds, 
by David Daiches; Marianne Thornton, by BE: M 
Forester; The Living of These Days, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; Olympio (Victor Hugo) by Andre 
Maurois; King of Paris, by Guy Endore; With 
Love from Gracie (Sinclair Lewis) by Grace 
Hegger Lewis; The Lonely Millionaire (Jackie 
Gleason) by Jim Bishop; Toscanini, by S. Chotzi- 
noff; John Quincy Adams-and the Union, by 
Samuel. F. Bemis; Samuel Gridley Howe, by 
Harry Schwartz; Henry Varnum Poor, by Alfred 
D. Chandler, Jr.; The Magaysay Story, by Carlos 
P. Romolu and Marvin W. Gray; Louis Bromfield 
and His Books, by Morrison Brown; Harley Gran- 
ville Barker, by C. B. Purdom; The Inquisitive 
Physician (Dr. Geo. R. Minot) by Francis M. 
Rachemann; The Walter Hagen Story; Memories 
of Mrs. Mark W. Clark. 
HISTORY 

As time moved closer to the centenary of the 
Civil War books about Abraham Lincoln, General 
Grant and other figures increased in number. 
Bruce Catton’s This Hallowed Ground (Main- 
stream of America) analyzed land warfare. The 
Civil War on Western Waters by Fletcher Pratt 
was issued just before his death. Lincoln Finds 
a General was the third volume in Kenneth P. 
Williams’ study of Grant’s campaigns, Gray 
Ghosts and Rebel Raiders by Virgil C. Jones 
dealt with Col. John S. Mosby. There were two 
new editions of the famous Battles and” Leaders 
of the Civil War, one abridged in 1 vol., the 
other complete in 4 vols. Also of interest were: 
The Man Who Elected Lincoln, by Jay Monaghan; 
Lincoln and the Tools of War, by Robt. V. Bruce; 
Lincoln As They Saw Him, ed. by Herbert Mit- 
gang; Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals, by C. E. Mc- 
Cartney; Lincoln’s Fifth Wheel, by W. @. Max- 
well; Lincoln Reconsidered, by D. Donald; The 
Civil War, 2 vols., by Eisenschiml and Newman, 
Civil War Letters of Albert Lacey Hough; The 
Gray Fox (Lee) by Burke Davis. 

Also published: The Last of the Lusitania, by 
A.A. and M. Hoehling; The Age of Fighting 
Sail, by C. S. Forester; The Heirloom Bible; The 
Bible as History, by Werner Keller; A Pilgrim’s 
Vow, by Pierre van Passen; In Search of Adam, 
by Herbert Wendt; Autumn Across America, by Ed- 
win Way Teale; The Great Migrations, by Georges 
Blond: Freedom in Contemporary Society, by Ss. E, 
Morison; The Story of Jazz, by Marshall Stearns; 
The Circle of Guilt, by Frederic Wertham; The 
Calendar Epic, by Jas. Kubec; Arms and Men by 
Walter Millis; Psychology and_ the Spirit, by 
Gregory Zilborg; First and Last Love, by Vincent 
Sheehan; The Dead Sea Scriptures, by Theo. H. 
Gaster; The Secret. of the Hittites, by C. : 
Ceram; Pat Smith’s Book of Horses; Home to 
Texas, by Stanley Walker; Revolt of the Moderates, 
by Saml. Lubell; Heaven and Earth by Aldous Hux- 
ley; Russian Journey, by Wm. O. Douglas; The 
Boston Red Sox, by Tom Meany. 


Another milestone in air travel was reached 
‘py the scheduled airlines of the United States 
late in July, 1956, when they carried the 300,- 
000,000th passenger. It took 24 years to reach @ 
total of 100,000,000 passengers carried; then in 
“only 4 years more they had 200,000,000 and two 
years after that 300,000,000. This shows the rapid 
‘increase of air travel everywhere. 

To cut down the number of vacant seats in 
airplanes, caused by failure of customers~ to act 
on their reservations, the lines agreed on 4 

1 eontrol plan that would reduce late cancellations 
and ‘‘no shows,’’ the phrase -used by ticket-office 
* men for people who do not show up. An effort 
also was made to extend the short-haul market, 
‘ which requires low fares. 


ROTORS FOR LOCAL SERVICE 


The special committee on rotocraft of the air- 
lines. reported that transport rotocraft must be 
redesigned to embody two types of multi-engine 
rotorcraft. One with a capacity of 25 passengers 
and baggage would serve metropolitan centers to 
supplement present ground transportation. The 
other, with a capacity of 35 to 50 passengers, 
would be useful for intercity or local service 
routes, which require air service but do not 
have the facilities for regular aircraft. 

The airlines also made plans for an aircraft 
warning indicator in preparation for the intro- 
duction of jet propelled planes in scheduled 
commercial transportation. 

In 1956 the scheduled airlines prepared to enter 
their third equipment revolution since World 
War II. The industry, after placing its first 
turbo-prop airliners in service and in 1955 
ordering other new and advanced types of equip- 
ment costing $1,700,000,000, committed itself to 
additional investments in equipment. Late in 
1956 the airlines had on order 446 new turbojet 
and turboprop airliners. To serve the medium 
haul market, such as St. Louis to Chicago, New 
York to Washington, or Dallas to Houston, the 
airlines will use the turboprop-powered plane. 
In this type, a jet turbine engine is geared to turn 
@ propeller. 


TURBOJETS AT HIGH SPEED 


With the coming of huge turbojet airliners, 
which will enter airline service in 1959, air 
travel will reach new goals. One of the new 
jet airliners will have a maximum weight of 
approximately 290,000 lbs. and cruise at speeds 
from 550 to 600 mph. Its full payload range, with 
normal fuel reserves, will be more than 5,000 
miles. It will carry up to 146 passengers, and 
cost over $5,000,000. If this one airliner is used 
for only 450 trips a year, it will be able to haul 
60,000 passengers across the Atlantic in 12 months, 

srobably the first of the new jet airliners will 
fiy the ihternational routes between America 
and Europe, and transcontinentally in the U. S. 
The turbojet airlines will serve primarily the so- 
called long haul operations. When the jets enter 
airline service, it will be possible to travel from 
Dallas to New York in 2 hours and 36 minutes; 
from Los Angeles to Chicago in 3 hours and 24 
minutes; from New York to Rio de Janeiro in 
8 hours, 30 minutes; and from New York to 
Rome in 7 hours. 

With turbojets, transcontinental flights outside 
regular business hours will be entirely possible. 
Conceivably, a passenger could leave New York 
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AVIATION 
Scheduled Air Lines Prepare to Use Top-Speed Jets 


Source; Air Transport Assn. of America, Washington, D. C. 
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Airlines 


after work, have dinner with a business associate 
on the West Coast, and be back at his desk in New 
York the next morning. 

One early modern airliner was a 14-passenger 
plane which cruised about 110 miles an hour and 
cost about $87,000. Either of the two new long- 
range jet rt types now being 
factured will cost over $5,000,000 each. But either 
of these jet planes will do in 24 hours as much 
as 50 of the old 14-passenger airliners did. 

Orders for new fieets are enormously costly. 
To date, the tab approximates $2 billion for jets 
and turboprop planes alone. Over the next 10 
years the airlines are expected 
much as*$3 billion worth of equipment. 

Today, the airline industry has virtually com- 
pleted a transformation from an infant industry 
needing government aid to a “‘substantial con- 
tributor to the Government.’’ In 1955, subsidies 
paid to carriers totalled $34,000,000, which was 
paid so that air service could be provided to 
communities that could not afford it, and to 
keep essential international routes in operation. 
A small amount of subsidy also went to develop 
helicopter service. During the same _ period, 
Federal income taxes amounted to $82,000,000, 
yielding a net intake of $48,000,000 from what 
had once been a state-supported operation. 

The Government has also found that the sale 
of airmail postage is one of its few genuinely 
profitable operations. In fiscal 1955, airmail 
revenues amounted to a little over $142,000,000. 
The cost to the Post Office, including payments 
to carriers, was $122,000,000. This leaves a profit 
of $20,000,000 to the Post Office. 

Even so, it could well be that the indirect 
benefits that the Government is deriving from 
a healthy and vigorous air transportation sys- 
tem are still more valuable. In the words of one 
of the nation’s largest airline operators: ‘‘Today, 
the number of long-range transports in the U. S. 
airline fleet exceed 700; by 1961, it will exceed 
1,000. This civilian airlift represents the greatest 
reservoir of air transportation capability in the 
world, far exceeding the potential of any foreign 
fleet. It has been paid for by private capital and 
maintained at the expense of the airlines.’’ 


CONSOLIDATED AIRLINE SUMMARY 
First Six Months 1955-56 


1955 


1956 
Revenue Ton Miles.. 1,389,328,000 1,576,165,000 


Available Ton Miles.. 2,413,273,000 2,727,178,000 
Ton Mile Load 

Factor™ (%)ss.. 3... 57.57 57.79 
Revenue Passenger 

WULOS. rcs wa, cesta 11,636,497,000 13,272,015,000 


Available Seat Miles. .18,437,386,000 
Passenger Load 
Factor (%) 63.11 


20,658,420,000 
64,24 


AIRPLANES VS. SHIPS 


U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service 


For the first time in commercial aviation more 
passengers went to Europe by air than by sea, 
according to the report of the U. S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956. The figure was 404,701 to 
Europe by air, 380,087 by sea. In June 123,572 
left for Europe. 


Source; 


DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 


Cargo t 
Lines in Planes in |Rey. miles|Rey. pase, falica=a Pass. rates ean 
service* own carried |mail expr.| Cet per million 
and frt. mil pas. mi, 
1,059 457,932,471] 25,019,742 230,077,973 5.56 
1,164 528,066,178] 28,170,075|/323,927,459 5.45 0:36 
1,216 554,433,000] 31,784,000/326,250,000 5.39 09 
1,262 631,167,000] 38,247,000) 340, ,000 5 .32 79 
1,369 343,490,000! 20,680,000! 158,021,000! 5.30 1.26 
a INTERNATIONAL 
BPC Ticy'sJe.+ 12 225 103,399,070) 2,3 
. : ° by »362,059) 94,695,407 7. 
aeee oe 4 14 236 114,508,904! 3,234,887 |107,042,158 b8e 3:46 
one S\S) Cee 3 238 124,897,000] 3,406,000|145,174,000 6.79 ‘00 
955. fl cee: 9 225 130,657,000! 3,376,000|161,909,000 6.69 04 
1956 (1st half)... 19 236 79,071,000] 1.826,634! 88,700,000 6.75 “10 


A 


*A certain number of the planes in international service are also listed on domestic certificates. 
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ena _ Aviation—Aeronautics Events; Tornadoes 787 
Figures for the year ended June 30, show flying to Asia traveled on U. S. carriers. Jap- 
that 2,071,130 passengers arrived at U. S. anese and Israeli airlines carried most of the 


ports by sea and air, and 1,813,498 passengers 
departed. Arrivals increased 13%, and departures 
gained 15% over the previous year. During the 
year, 68% of all passenger traffic between the 
U. S. and other nations traveled by air. Air 
_ traffic increased 141% between 1950 and_ 1956, 
_ while sea travel increased only 16%. Air travel 
gained 20% between 1955 and 1956, while sea 
travel rose only 2%. 
These figures do not include travel to Canada 
_ and Mexico, travel by seamen or military per- 
- sonnel or travel between the U. S. and its 
possessions. 
On European routes, American airlines carried 
58% of the air traffic; 86% of the passengers 


remaining Asian traffic. 

Virtually all air traffic to Africa flew on U. S. 
carriers, and three-fourths of the travel to the 
Australian-New Zealand area was on an Ameri- 
ean line, Canadian and Australian airlines car- 
ried the remainder. 

In the North American area, 70% of the air 
passengers chose American lines. Nine out of 
10 travelers flying to Bermuda went on American 
planes, while the other 10% flew on British air- 
craft.-U. S. airlines carried 75% of the air traffic 
to the British West Indies and 66% of the traffic 
to Cuba. . 

On routes to South America, the American air- 
lines flew 62% of the passengers. 


Aeronautics Events 


NEW ALTITUDE RECORD 

An altitude record of 126,000 ft. in manned 
aircraft was unofficially credited to Capt. Lven 
Kincheloe, Jr., in the rocket research plane Bell 
_ X-2, reached at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., 
in September, 1956. This exceeded the 1954 record 

' of 90,000 ft. made in Bell X-1A. 
About a week after its record trip the X-2 was 
- destroyed and its pilot, Capt. M. G. Apt, USAF, 
- was killed when he failed to use his parachute, 
for reasons unknown. USAF Secy. Donald A. 
Quarles announced the records showed the plane 
had a new speed record of 2,100 mph. The earlier 
record 1,900 mph, was reached by Lt. Col. Frank 

K. Everest. 


“NONSTOP TO PARIS AND ROME 


The first regularly scheduled nonstop New 
York-Paris airplane service was begun by Pan 
American World Airways. in May, 1956, with 
three proving flights. The planes used were 
Douglas DC-7C. Flights were (1) 4,800 mi. non- 

* stop from Miami to Paris, 13 hr., 55 min., 

> averaging 350 mph using 7,135 gals. out of a fuel 
load of 7,824 gals. (2) 4,060 mi. nonstop, Frank- 
furt to New York, 13 hr., 30 min., averaging 300 
mph against a 15 mph headwind, using 6,700 
gals. (3) 4,300 mi. nonstop, Rome to New York, 
16 hr., 51 min., averaging 258 mph. The planes 
had a maximum gross weight of 140,000 Ibs. and 
flew at 13,000 ft. alt. for 4 hrs., then 20,000 ft. 
Pan American was to receive 25 planes of this 
category, while a total of 105 DC-7C planes had 
been ordered from Douglas by 12 airlines, includ- 
ing the Scandinavian Airlines System. 


NONSTOP TO SWEDEN. 

A new record for airplane flight from Long 
Beach, Calif. to Stockholm, Sweden, was made 
by a DC-7C of the Scandinavian Airlines System 
under supervision of the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale. The plane flew 6,005 mi. nonstop, 
in 21 hr., 44 min., carrying only the 7,824 gals. 
of fuel in standard tanks. It-used the great circle 
route over Labrador, Greenland and Iceland, at 
270 mph and altitudes of 13,000-17,000 ft, Earlier 
record was a Los Angeles-Paris flight by a DC-6B, 
5,700 mi., in 1953. 

NEW RADAR NETWORK 


To increase traffic control when the jetliners 
go into service the Civil Aeronautics Admin. has 


Torcadces in U. S., Loss 
Source: Weather Bureau, United 


Number | Total loss | Property 
Year reported of life losses 

16-1929... 1,684 4,164 $183,117,225 
133621939. me 1,709 1,939 93,740,357 
104055 %....50 128 65 6,015,320 
OST ei. = 5 118 53 4,492,650 
LT Oe 170 384 15,268,950 
T9432 5552.0 155 58 12,198,400 
1944 oes 173 275 21,594,150 
ROG ore cols 3 126 210 22,069,800 
OAGA, ona: 109. 78 12,267,015 
ee eae 171 31 23,994,680 
1948... . 5 190 14U $40,699,650 


Tornadoes in the United States with heavy loss 
uf lives were: Feb. 9, 1884, from Illinois south to 
the Gulf of Mexico in which 800 were killed; Aug: 
28 to Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives; Mis- 
souri and Illinois tornado May 27, 1896, in which 
306 were killed; St. Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, in which 
87 were killed and the Higgins, Texas-Woodward, 
Oklahoma tornado April 9, 1947, in which 167 were 
Killed. In Alabama 268 deaths occurred during a 


ordered 23 long-range radar sets for major air- 
ports at a cost of $9,000,000. These, with 5 air 
defense raiders already in use in New York, 
Chicago and Norfolk, will be the nucleus of a 
~radar network that is to embrace 70 stations and 
provide detection of from 15,000 to 75,000 ft. The 
original range will be 150 to 200 mi., to be in- 
creased up to 300. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS OF 1956 
From Science Service 


A wind tunnel that can test full-scale jet 
engines, rockets, airplanes and other flying struc- 
tures at up to 2,400 mph under conditions up to 
100,000-foot altitude was put into service at the 
NACA Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, 
Cleveland. : 

A new wind tunnel with speeds up to Mach 5 
(about 3,500 mph) and with 4 x 4 foot test 
sections was put into use at the NACA Langley 
Aeronautical Laboratory. 

A wind tunnel capable of 11,000 mph, at 15,000° 
F. and pressures of 20,000 lbs. per square inch 
for a hundreth of a second was tested at the Air 
Research’ and Developmeat Command’s Arnold 
poningertng Development Center, Tullahoma, 

enn, 

A four-stage research rocket launched from the 
NACA’s Wallops Island, Va., field station has 
climbed over a million feet high and reached 
Mach 10.4 or 6,864 miles per hour at the altitude 
achieved. ; 

An official speed record was set at 1,132 miles 
per hour by a British jet. 

“Flap blowing,’’ a system for giving lift to a 
plane at take-off with a jet of air from’ the 
engine to the wing’s rear edge, successfully 
passed tests. i 

A new altimeter, much more accurate than any 
previously in use, made it possible to decrease the 
vertical distance required between Air Force 
aircraft in flight from 2,000 to 1,000 feet. 

A chemical rain repellent of silicones and 
waxes made mechanical windshield wipers on 
jets unnecessary. 

A method for computing by machine the best 
possible flight path between two points under 
existing conditions was developed, 

Better radar ‘‘visibility’’ in bad weather was 
insured by using both vertically and horizontally 
polarized radar in combination. 


of Life, Property Damage - 


States Department of Commerce 


Number | Total loss | Property 
Year reported of life losses 

I94AG os. reat 262 212 27,367,380 
1950 G2 sce 210 70 13,637,300 
ROS caas 300 34 29,484,275 
ROB 2 an state 270 230 35,193,900 
19637. ceo 532 516 224,345,900 

ae ee alien 690 35 28,367,400 
1955 870 125 33,975,700 
Total’. .%:..: 7,867 8,901 827,795,095 
Average..... 197 223 20,694,879 


series of tornadoes on March 21, 1932. 

On Mar. 21, 1952, a tornado struck Southern 
States along the Mississippi River, killing 208. — 

On May 11, 1953—Waco, Texas, 113 killed; in 
San Angelo, 10 killed. Total deaths, 123. 

On June’ 8, 1953—Flint, Mich., 116 deaths; 
other Mich. 12 deaths. Cleveland, Ohio, 17 deaths. 
Total deaths, 145. 

(See page 123 for tornadoes of 1956) 
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INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS _ 
Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut ae Washington, D. C., representative 
in the United States of the Federation Aeronautique In i Pelt! r 
nautics, The International Aeronautical Federation was formed 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, ae Switzerland and : 

in Paris, Regulations for the control of official records were signed Oct. 14, papal 
defined as maximum performances, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. 


WORLD AIR RECORDS 
Maximum speed over straightaway course—1,822 km.p.h. (1,132.136 m.p-h.)—L. P. Twiss, Great 
; ' 6. 
Sarin mpeca over a closed circuit—i,171.788 km.p.h. (728.114 m.p.h.)—Robert O. Rahn, United 
States, Oct. 16, 1953. 7 one cee 
» Ai 18,031,990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, U: 3 a 
pastance, Aine USN; Comdr. Walter’S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN.; United 
$ -October 1, 1946. 
Sees ember direuit 8.85413 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
E Fla., Aug. 1-3, 1947. 
a pAltitude 16,000 feet (Balloon), Lewis and Ross, United States, Nov. 8, 1956. ina Salk 
All other records, international in scope, are termed World ‘‘Class’’ records and are divide! ; 
classes: Airships, free balloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes. Airp or 
(Class C) are sub-divided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group II, reciprocating engines. A partia 


listing of such records follows: WORLD “CLASS” RECORDS 
AIRPLANES (Class C, Group I—Jet-powered) 

Distance in closed circuit without refueling (International)—1,938.700 kms. (1,143.134 miles)—Elisa- 
peth Boselli, France; Mistral aircraft, Oran-Mont de Marsan Course, Feb. 21, 1955. ‘ 

Distance in straight line welstione Laken Pear rear ie Coes kms. (1,448.550 miles) Elisabeth 
Boselli, France; Mistral aircraft; Cre gadir, Marc! 4 

Altitude (International)—20,083 meters (65,889 feet)—Walter F. Gibb, Great Britain; Canberra 
B. Mark II, 2 Bristol Olympus Mark 102 jet engines; Bristol, Emgland, Aug. 29, 1955. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 3 kilometers (international)—1,211.746 km.p.h. (752.943 
m.p.h.)—Lt. Comdr. James B. Berdiny Ar are Day XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, West- 
inghouse J-40-WE-8 jet engine; Salton Sea, Calif., ais : 

Ree ctanth speed ate eeeincar course, 15-25 kilometers (International)—1,822 km.p.h. (1,132.136 
m.p.h.)—L. P. Twiss, area Shae Loy gett Aircraft, Rolls Royce Avon jet engine with 
afterburner; Ford-Chichester, England, Mar. x n 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—1,171.788 km.p.h. (728.114 m.p.h.)— 
Robert O. at pone ptatess Dougias XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, Westinghouse J-40-WE-8 jet 
engine; Edwards, Calif., Oct. 5 3 

Speed for 500 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—1,118.700 km.p.h. (695.127 m.p.h.)—Lt. 
Gordon Larimore Gray, Jr., United States; Douglas A4D-1 Skyhawk, Wright J-65 W-4 jet engine; 
Edwards, Calif., Oct. 15, 1955. 5 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—900.660 km.p.h. (559.643 m.p.h.)—Capt. A. 
Hans M. Neij, Sweden; SAAF S. 29, deHavilland ‘‘Ghost’’ engine; Nykoping-Natra Course, March 
23, 1955. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)—708.592 km. p. h. (440.298 
m. p. h.)—Lt. John J. Hancock, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 
19, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Bpeed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 1,000 kilograms (International)—660.526 
km. p. h. (410,431 m. p, h.)—-Lt. Col. T, P. Gerrity, .pilot; Capt. W. K. Rickert, co-pliot, USAF, 
United States; Douglas XA-26F, 2 Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines and 1 GE 1-16 jet engine; 
Dayton, Ohio, June 20, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Climb to 12,000 meters (International)—3 min. 09.5 se¢:—Richard Bellingham, Great Britain; 
Gloster Meteor Mark 8 W.A. 820; Gloucestershire, England, Aug. 31, 1951. 


AIRPLANES (Class C, Group Ii—Reciprocating Engines) 

Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O, F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
Siiates; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2, 1947. 

Distance, airline (International)—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6_miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, 
USN; Comdr. Eugene P. Rankin, USN; Comdr, Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, 
USN; United States; Lockheed P2V-1; from Pearce Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Altitude (International)-—17,083 meters (56,046 feet)—Mario Pezzi, Italy; Caproni 161 Biplane, 
Montecelio, Oct. 22, 1938. (United States)—14,603 meters (47,910 feet)—Major F. F, Ross, pilot; Lieut. 
D. M, Davis, co-pilot, USAF, Boeing B-29, Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946. 

Maximum speed over 3-kilometer measured course (International)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. p. h.) 
—Fritz Wendel, Germany, Messerschmitt B. F.109R, Augsburg, April 26, 1939. (United States)— 
663.054 km. p. h. (412.002 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Ther- 
mal, Calif., EEA tte (int ti ) 

aximum speed a gh altitude (International)—747.339 km>p. h. (464.374 m. p. h.)—Jacquelin 
Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Indio, Calif., April 9, 1951. (Unitea Sintes)--eamiee 
oe) Sag jor.100 Cities eta mae ae as ipa ia Cisteamationet)— tap héa km. p. h. (469.549 

. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, Unite ates; Nort: merican F-51, i 

a ids (United States)~—same. F Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 
peed for ometers (310.685 miles) without payload (International)—1703.376 km Dp. h. (436.995 

m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F- ‘ -Mt. Wilsor , 

Deg. 20 04s. “(United States) same. 51, Desert Center-Mt. Wilson Course, 

Speed for 1, ometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—693.780 km Pp. h. (431.094 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, Unite oN - r gs, Cal \ 
re 1548. {United States)—same ited States orth American F-51, near Palm Springs, Calif., May 

Spee or 2, kilometers (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International) —720.134 km h 
(447.470 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, ited ; ican- F- : ipines 
Cali.) May 22, 1048," (United ene Serbs ay ed States; North American: F-51, near Palm Springs, 

pee or 5, ilometers (3,106.849 miles) without payload (International) —544.590 km h 
(338.392 m. p. h.)—Capt. J. E. Bauer, Pilot: Gapty J, , : ene 
B-29, Dayton, Ohio, June 38, 1946." (United Soyer ae co-pilot, USAF, United States; Boeing 

Speed for 10,000 kilometers (6,213.698 miles) without payload (International)—439.665 km. p 


(273.195 m. p. h.)—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter, pilot: Capt. W - ‘es! 
Boeing B-29, Dayton, Ohio, July 29-30, 1947, (United States) same” “° POY USAF, United States; 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (Cl = 
Since Jan. 1, 1949, classification of (cplenes Ta ena eee 


‘ light planes for record certification purposes is b 
Bross weight rather than the former method of consideri i Toylinder displacement, 
Bey ceine unges Geri eee were abolished cdectre panes STON one eh eee 
‘ » Airline (International)—7,977.920 kilometers (4,957.240 miles)— illi 
eee noch Bonanza Model 35; from Honolulu, T. H., to Teterboro, Ng. Mace pantry Daned 
Mera tur 100 kilometers (6.197 aie Niaiepronel router 
J 5 1s . miles) in a closed circuit (International)—519.480 km 
Bea re : ‘ closed L , ‘ . bp. h. (322.789 
BP 17, 1950. R. M. Sharpe, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Spitfire 5-B; Wolverhampton, 
Speed for 500 kilometers (310.685 miles) in a closed circuit (Intern 
or ational ; 
m. p. h.)—Y. D. Forostenco. U.S.S.R.; YAK II, Touchino-Skhodnia couse quieras (ob ae 
AMPHIBIANS (Class C-3) 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without 
ii 62. mil Y payload (Internati — 
m.p.h.)—R. R. Colquhoun, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Seagull aT Pr en ports 


0 te a gs ad 
_ -——s Aviation—International and United States Records 789 
Distance, Airline (In )—2,987.93 kilometers (1,855.610 miles)—M i | 
Coe Ada Marchelli, Italy; Ghedi (Brescia) to Luxor, Egypt, June i i954 sabes eae 
ie cee for 1,000 kilometers ean? m les) (international) “Speed : 299.461 km. p. h. (186.076 m. p. h.) 
aon, Wars oan ar . B, L. Boatner, U. S. A., AC., 4 States, Dayton, O,, July 31, 1939. 
* 
%, 
J 


Distance to predetermined point with return to point of departure—500.020 kms, (310 miles)— 
Lyle A. Maxey, United States; Kerns Sailplane; from El Mirage, Calif., to Independence, Calif., and 
return, Sept. 4, 1955. (United States)—same. 

Altitude gained (International)—9,174.5 meters (30,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United States; 

mi 


ROTORPLANES (Class E) 

Distance, airline (International) —1,958.796 kms. (1,217.137 miles)—Elton J. Smith, United States, 
aoe Helicopter; from Ft. Worth, Texas, to Niagara Falls, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1952. (United States)— 
Altitude (International)—8,209 meters (26,931 feet)—Jean Boulet, SE Alouette Helicopter; Bue 
Airport, June 6, 1955. (United States)—7,474 meters (24,521 feet)—W/O Billy I. Wester, United States; 
Sikorsky XH-39 Helicopter; Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 17, 1954. 

ximum speed over straightaway course (3 kilometers) (International)—251.067 km.p.h. (156.006 
. ad Contest see United States; Sikorsky XH-39 Helicopter; Windsor Locks, Conn,, 
ug. 26, * — S 
2 Same.  AIRSHIPS (Class B) 


Airline distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137 miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany, 
L. Z. 127, ‘“‘Graf Zeppelin,’ 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A. to 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Noy, 1, 1928. 


FREE BALLOONS (Tenth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) 

Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
hours, Lieut, C’mndr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 
Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1933. 

*Altitude (International)—76,000 feet—Lieut. Comdr. Malcom D. Ross and Morton UL. Lewis, 
een Beene: take-off near Rapid City, S, D., landing 7 miles northwest of Brownlee, Nebr., 

oy. 8, - 


F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS 
Los Angeles to New York (International)—1,050.135 km.p.h. (652.522 m.p.h.)—Lt. Col, Robert 
Scott, USAF, United States; Republic F-84F Thunderstreak, Wright J-65B3 jet engine; International 
Airport to Floyd Bennett Field, March 9, 1955. Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed time: 3 hours 44 min., 


53.8 sec. (United States)—same. 
New York, N. ¥., to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—893.105 km.p.h. (554.949 m.p.h.)—Lt, 


/ se 
pilot, Sadn. Leaders T. P. MacGarry and J. McD. Craig, navigators; Canberra B. MK II, WH 699, 
2 Rolls Royce jet engines, Dec. 17, 1953. Elapsed time: 12 hours 21 minutes 3.8 seconds. 
Capetown, Africa, to London (International)—728.648 km.p.h. (452.760 m.p.h.)—W/C A. H. 


Pp. J. Monneypenny, navigator, Great Britain; English Canberra PR Mark 7 Aircraft; Aug. 23, 1950. 

London to Cario, Egypt (International)—888.054 km.p.h. (551.810 m.p.h,)—Peter_ Hillwood, pilot; 

D. A. Watson, navigator, AM esclerpe English Canberra Mark 8 Aircraft; Feb. 16, 1956. Elapsed 
; ours, 57 minutes, 18.9 seconds. 

fa rey to Gander, Newfoundland (international)—774.255 km, p. h. (481.099 m. p. h.)—Wing Com- 

mander R. P. Beamont and-crew, Great Britain; Canberra bomber, two Rolls-Royce turbo-jet engines, 

Aug. 31, 1951. Elapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, 24.4 seconds. 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 
Fast Transcontinental (Jet-propelled)—Lt. Col. Robert R. Scott, USAF, United States; 
Re eilic F-B4F Thunderstreak, Wright J-65B3 jet engine; International Airport, Los Angeles, to 
Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 9, 


t Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—Joe DeBona, North American F-51C 
me eehaite: International Airport to Idlewild, Mar, 31, 1954. Distance: 2,469.92 miles. Elapsed time: 
4 hours 24 minutes 17 seconds. Average speed: 560.744 m.p.h, 


ae r es, observer; Boeing B-47 Stratojet; March AFB to International Airport, Sept. 4, 

Roar acento: 3 hrs., 57 min., 59.2 sec., distance: 2,337.4 miles; average speed: 589.294 m-p.h. 
West to East (Multi-engine military aircraft)—Col. Cc, S. Irvine and crew, USAF; Boeing B-29, Bur- 
bank, Calif. to Floyd Bennett Field, Dec. 11, 1945. Distance: 2,453.807 miles. Elapsed time: 5 hours, 


z : _ Elapsed time: 7 hrs. 4 sec. Average speed: 350.488 m.p.h. 
tatast te west UMulii-engine military aircraft)—Capt. Boyd L. Grubaugh and crew; Boeing B-29, 
je rt to Lockheed Air eermas ry sree COE EN ie’ tao: Pee 2,453.805 miles, 
f , 28 minutes, 3 seconds. ed: , eps 2 ; 
Elapsed times yashir D. Ocak Mee April 21, 1946; elapsed time; 29 min. 15 
i £ iles. Average speed: z m.p.h, 
Pop Angeles (Washington, D. C.—Lt. Col. H. Warden, Capt. G. W. Edwards; Dec. 8, 1945; 
elapsed time: 5 hrs., 17 min., 34 sec. Distance: 2,295 miles. Average speed: 433.610 m.p.h, 
March Field, California, to Mitchel Field, N. ¥.—Lt. Ben. S. Kelsey, USAAF., Feb. 11, 1939, 
Elapsed time: 7 hrs. 45 mins., 36 secs. 
*Awaiting application and homologation. 


UNOFFICIAL WORLD SPEED AND ALTITUDE preg test” oe a 
i orld record speed of more than 2,100 m.p.h. was reached by Capt. urn G. Apt 
OR ete killed in the crash of the USAF X-2 rocket plane, Sept. 27, 1956. The X-2 previously 
had reached more. than 1,900 m.p.h., with Lt. Col. Frank Everest as pilot, and an altitude of 
approx. 126,000 feet with Capt. Ivan C. Kincheloe piloting» 
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Atlanta, Ga. . 
Boston, M 
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Jacksonville. . 


Philadelphia. . 
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Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake C'y 

San Francisco. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Washington. . 


Distances in| Okla- 
statutemiles| homa 
from/to City 


Atlanta, Ga. . 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill... 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O.. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 


Indianapolis, . 
Jacksonville, . 986 
Kansas City.. 296 
Los Angeles . 1,181 
Louisville, Ky. 678 
Memphis... 422 
Miami, Fla. . 1,226 
Minneapolis. . 693 
Nashville. 605 
New Orleans.. 577 
New York.. 1,328 
Oklahoma G'y|....:.. 
Omaha, Nebr. 408 
Philadelphia. , 1,260 
Pittsburgh...| 1,014 
Portland, Ore.| 1,486 
St. Louis, Mo, 459 
Salt Lake C’y. 862 
San Francisco} 1,388 
Seattle, Wash. ,524 
Washington. . 1,153 
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1,949 1,872 494 
2,374 2,455 647 
1,506 1,506 945 
347 959 2,300 
1,986 1,943 476 
1,802 1,867 765 
2,594 2,734 923 
1,584 1,395 934 
1,963 1,975 569 
1,926 2,101 966 
2,571 2,408 205 
1,388 1,524 1,153 
1,429 1,014 
2,523 80 123 
264 192 
534 2,354 
1,744 712 
600 1,848 
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792 Forest Fires; ‘Aviasion Earnings wee ~ Sy Puts 
Airplanes Used to Fight Forest Fires in California 


Source: Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


During the first 9 months of 1956, a number of 
big damaging fires burned over many thousands 
of acres in forests of the western states. In May 
and June, forests in New Mexico and Arizona had 
their worst fire season on record. Later in the 
summer, California had a number of fires that 
got away to large size before they could be con- 
trolled, although California’s 1956 season as @ 
whole was not bad as that experienced in 1955. 

One of the worst forest fires of 1956 occurred in 
the San Bernardino Naticnal Forest in southern 
California. The crash of an Air Force Super Sabre 
jet airplane on a rough, inaccessible mountain slope 
on September 21 started this fire. The fire raged 
5 days before being brought under control, burned 
10,250 acres (16 sq. mi.) of high value watershed, 
timberland, and recreation area. Several com- 
munities in the vicinity of Lake Arrowhead and 
Running Springs narrowly escaped destruction. The 
U. S. Forest Service and state and local agencies 
mobilized 1,400 men, including trained ‘‘hot shot’’ 
erews and fire-fighting experts from 16 other 
National Forests, 250 Indians in organized fire 
erews flown from Arizona and New Mexico, em- 
ployees of local citrus growers, and military 
personnel from Air Force and Marine bases. Fire- 
fighting equipment included 150 pumper-tankers 
and water-hauling trucks, 25 tractors, 8 air tank- 
ers, and 3 helicopters. 


PLANES USE BOMBING METHODS 


One of the actions that helped control the fire 
was the use of air tankers to make water-chemical 
drops. A converted torpedo-bomber and seven 
Stearman air tankers were used in low-level 


, bombing to retard the fire at key points until 


ground forces could establish a control line. During 
four days of operation, the aerial tankers made 
a total of 458 flights, dropping 43,260 gallons of 
water and water borate mixture. This was the 
first large-scale use on a going fire of techniques 
developed experimentally in a cooperative research 
project during the preceding year. Later in 1956, 
the Forest Service acquired from the navy several 
airplanes of a now obsolete torpedo-bomber type, 
for further experimental work on aerial water- 
dropping techniques. 

Under authority of the Flood Control Acts, the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture started a special project 
for emergency treatment of some 7,000 acres of 
the burned-over land in San Bernardino National 
Forest, because of the threat of flood damage to 
life and property caused by the destruction of 
vegetative watershed cover. The burned area lies 
above San Bernardino and adjoining communities. 
A second project for emergency treatment of a 
burned watershed area was started in San Diego 
County, Calif., to reduce a flood threat to irriga- 
tion diversions and related facilities. 

The national forest system reported a total of 
10,767 fires between Jan. 1 and Sept. 30, 1956, as 
compared with 7,072 for the same 9 month period 
of the preceding year, and with a 5-year average 
for the same period of 8,867. Total area burned in 
the national forests during the first 9 months of 
1956 was 188,664 acres, compared with 361,599 
acres for the same period in 1955, and with an 
annual average of 230,548 for the preceding 5 
years. Of the 10,767 national-forest fires in the 


- , : 


first 9 months lag se the Forest Service was able 
to hold all but to less than 10 acres. 


AREAS BURNED REDUCED 


During 1955, state and Federal agencies reported 
145,180 forest fires in the U. S. This was a post- 
war low record, and a substantial reduction from 
the 1954 total of 176.891. Area burned in 1955 was 
8,068,601 acres compared with 8,832,936 acres in 
1954 


Under provisions of the Clarke-McNary law, the 
U. S. Forest Service cooperates with state forestry 
agencies to provide systematic protection from fire 
for state and private lands. Cooperative protection 
was extended in 1956 to about 4,800,000 additional 
acres, bringing the total area covered to 387,- 
000,000 acres. The Federal Forest Service main- 
tains direct protection over national forest areas; 
total area of Federal, state, and private land 
protected by all agencies was 648,000,000 acres. 
Some 44,000,000 acres of state and private and 
watershed land, however, still lacked organized 
protection against fires in 1956. Most of the un- 
protected land was in the southern states. In 1955, 
11.3% of the unprotected area was burned, com- 
pared with 0.6% of the protected area. 

The breakdown of fires and acreages burned in 
1955 by regions follows: 


Region No. of fires Acreage burned 
Rocky Mountain ,872 67,928 
Paciiies as 2 409,915 
North Central ..... a 383,809 
HOUGHErnG - ccmeen ere 6,781,536 
Wastern ie ula eas 425,413 


On lands under organized protection, incendiar- 
ism was the leading cause of forest fires; a total 
of 25,773 fires were of incendiary origin, mostly 
the result of traditional burning of woods in the 
South. Debris burning caused 20,334 fires; smokers, 
15,870; lightning 6,261; campers, 3,889; railroads, 
2,582;- and lumbering 2,491. Miscellaneous or un- 
known causes accounted for 10,404. No informa- 
tion was available on causes of fires in unprotected 


taka ck PROTECTIVE CAMPAIGNS 


The Smokey Bear campaign, conducted by state 
and Federal forest services under the direction of 
the Advertising Council, continue to encourage 
forest fire prevention, as do the Keep Green 
programs sponsored by forest industries and State 
Foresters, and other organized efforts. 

Congress in 1956, enacted a law authorizing a 
Middle Atlantic States Forest Fire Protection 
Compact. States cooperating are Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

A Southern Forest Fire Prevention Conference, 
sponsored by the American Forestry Assn., Louis- 
iana Forestry Assn., and other industrial and con- 
servation organizations, was held in New Orleans 
in April, 1956. Southern business and civic leaders 
and educators met with forestry officials to con- 
sider means of stamping out fires. An average of 
85 of every 100 forest fires in the U. S. are in the 
southern states. Deliberate burning of woods has 
been a problem in rural areas; 94% of fires of 
incendiary origin are in the South. The con- 
ference endorsed a program of action by all 
agencies to reduce southern forest fires. 


Earnings of Major Airlines for 9 Months; Jan.-Sept., 1956 


Source: Air’ Transport Division of Brooks Earning Indicator, Inc. 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Total operat- 


‘ Net operatin Rey. 5 

ing revenue income . Sane ey alickinae rene Cn 
__ | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 | 1955 

American*...... $217,281)$194,895) $32,018] $31,136] 99,239] 90,612] 3,697,054| 3.2 
Branift*. 0... 39,043 34,760] 3,401] 2,668] 23'888] 21/675| 581155 Blo ge 60 Bar 
conia:<| R98 2a “Pal el HB Sagal Ee eob ig] Ga | 
Delta*.... 53.808] 47,050| 6/284] _5,763| 27'685|.24°901|  9ae'43 i 3 | e388 
Hastern*. | 172,485| 148/483| 25/452] 21'936| 79'796! 69'608| 3.nun, Tis'o17| e28 | oae 
National*. -| 44,171] 39;587| “8'173| “7'013| 18'b98| ABt0o] ~zas'onol —eoBreno| Oss | 02-8 

; ; : : : 8,62 ; 
Rita | ease Senge) HOU) AG) Ae oe) See) ha ged | 
Giant 0" | SSA TSR) GAGES] Bas Ete] oP Obl 0186S) ae heomnl gee | 6p 
nited*,... 2)! : 5 ; i '734| 3,471, 1054, ; 
Western(x).....| 18,991) 23,172] “1/365| — 3\593| 10/020| 13/537 33 10/824 + B86 i708 e323 601 
Total........|1,052,694 942,365) 102,546| 113 246 |498,390| 452 7! 

aoe world 216,588! 179,273|_20:238| 13'317| 70°705 433Ge8 peat Aas tee ese ber 668 
ne. iorel ; : , f 


operation. 


gn operations. (x) Operations suspended Jan. 9-Mar. 22, 1956 a/c strike 


. (ft) Foreign 


Span 


7), 


‘ 
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Deaths—Dec. 1, 1955 to Dec. 1, 1956 


ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS 
Anderson, Karl, 82; Westport, 
Conn. y 18. 
Baum s Walter E., 71; Sellersville, 
Beal, Gifford R., 17; New York, 
Blum, Jerome, 82; Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., July 23. uF 
rangwyn, Sir Frank, 89; Ditch- 
ling, Sussex, Eng., June 11. 
Brazer, Clarence W., 76; New 
York, May 7. 
Brown, Roy, 77; Nashua, N. H., 
Feininger, Lyonel, 84; New York. 
an. 13. 
aoe: Paul, 79; New York, May 


Jeffrey, John M., 72; Valley Cot- 
tage 10 


age, ., Mar. 10. 
lenko, Eliena (Mrs, Max 
stman), 61; Gay Head, 


Mass., Oct. 9. - 
Laurencin, Marie, 70; Paris, June 
Mason, Maud M., 89; New York, 


Aug. : 

O’Shaughnessy, Thomas A., 85; 
Chicago, Feb. 12. 

Parshall, De Witt, 91; Santa 
Barbara, Calif., July 7. 

Pollock, Jackson, 44; Easthamp- 
ton, L.I., N.Y., Aug. 12. 

Storrs, John Bradley, 71; Mer, 
France, Apr. 22. 

aab ia, cour T., 92; St. Albans, 


. 19. 

Van Viieck, Ernst A., 81; St. 
Petersburg, ., Aug. 8, 
White, Lawrence G., 68; St. 
James, L.I., N-Y., S . 
BUSINESS LEADERS 


Adams, Horatio M., 102; Somer- 
ville, N.J. Jan. 27. 

Bell, Lawrence D., 62; Buffalo, 
N.Y., Oct. 20. 

Bicester, Lord (Vivian Hugh 


Smith), 88; Bicester, Eng., 
Feb. 17. 

Boeing, Wm. E., 74; Seattle, 
Wash., Sept. 28. 

Crocker, Stuart M., 58; Chatham, 
Mass., Sept. 3. 

Damon, Ralph S., 58. Mineola, 
N.Y., Jan. 4. 

Doran, Geo. H., 86; Toronto, 


Canada. Jan. 7. 
Dreyfus, Camille, 78; New York, 
Sept. 27 


pt. 27. 
Dunlap, George T., 92; Pine- 
hurst, N.C., June 27. 
Fairey, Sir Richard, 69; London, 


Sept. 30. 

Farley, Edward P., 69; New 
York, March 5. 

Field, Marshall 3rd, 63; New 
York, Nov. 8 


Gamble, Cecil H., 72; Pasadena, 
Cailf., June 19. 

Carter, Jr., 62; 
burg, Va. Dec. 1. 

Gould, Frank Jay, 718; Juan les 
Pins, France, Mar. 31. 

Harrison, Wm.«H., 63; Garden 
City, L.I., Apr, 21. 

Hayes; Wade H., 77; Mount 
“Kisco, N.Y., Sept. 4. 

Jones, Jesse H., 823 
Tex., June 1. 

Kenedy, Louis, 74; New Rochelle, 
N.Y., Nov. 16. 

Macy, George, 56; New York, 


May 20. 
Martin, Glenn L., 69; Baltimore, 
Md., D 


Lynch- 


Houston, 


Southampton, L.1., ct. 6. 
Merritt, Hulett C., 83; Santa 


13. i 
Herman, ; Miami 


Mitchell, Char-es E., 78; New 

York, Dec. 14. = 

Mitchell, John F., 785 New York, 
Feb. 14. 

Norton. Daniel Field, 61; Colo- 
wrado Springs, Colo., Jan. 13. 
Oppenheimer, Louis, 85; Ger- 
Yard’s Cross, Eng., Jan. 19 


ee 


Perry, Lord Percival L.D., 78; 
Nassau, Bahamas, June 18. 
Ser Pierre, 57; Paris, France, 
Sachs, Nathan S., 59; New York, 


May 6. 
Wheeler Sr., 67; Chi- 
cago, Ili., Feb. 21. 
Sinclair, Harry F., 80; Pasadena, 
Cc «, Nov. 10. 
Staples, Percy A., 73; Hershey, 
Pa., may Gott 
Stevens, Evarts C., 71; Meriden, 
Conn., Nov. 9. 
Stouffer, Gordon, 51; Cleveland, 
hio, June 6. 
Watson, Thos. J., 82; New York, 


e 19. 
Isidore, 90; Hartford, 


MILITARY LEADERS 

Badoglio, Marshal Pietro, 85; 
Grazzano, Italy, Oct. 31. 

Bishop, Air Marshal Wm. A. 
(RCAF, ret.), 62. Palm Beach, 
Fla., Sept. 11. 

Cowan, Adm. Sir Walter Henry, 
13; Kineton, Eng., Feb. 14 
Dear, Brig. Gen. Richard (ret.), 

72; Washington, Sept. 7. 

Edwards, Adm. Richard S. (ret.). 
Oakland, Calif., June 2. 

Maj. Gen. Jacob E. 
13; Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, Aug. 7. 

Grant, Maj. Gen, Walter S., 
(ret.), 78; Washington, D. C. 
March 3. 

Joy, Adm. Charles Turner (ret.). 
San Diego, Calif., June 6. 

Kelly, Vice Adm. Monroe, (ret.), 
70; Virginia Beach, Va., Aug. 


29, 
Kendricks, Brig. Gen. Edward J., 
56; San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 18. 
King, Fleet Adm. Ernest J., 77; 
Portsmouth, N.H., June 25. 
McCormick, Vice Adm. Lynde D., 
61; Newport, R. I., Aug. 16. 
McInerny, Vice Adm. Francis X. 
(ret.). 5%; San Diego, Calif., 


June 24. _ 

Merrill, Maj. Gen. Frank D. 
(ret.). 52; of Concord, N. H. 
Fernandina Beach, Fla., Dec. 


11: 
Murfin, Adm. Orin G. (ret.), 80; 
San Diego, Calif., Oct. 22. 
Murray, Adm. George D. (ret.), 
66; San Francisco, June 18. 
Nolan, Maj. Gen. Dennis E, 
(ret.), 83; New York, Feb. 24. 
Ofstie, Vice Adm. Ralph A., 59; 
Washington, Nov. 18. 
Oxx, Brig. Gen. Francis H. 
(ret.), 57; Frederick, Md., Feb. 
6 


Ryan James A., Brig. Gen., 
(ret.), 88; St. Petersburg, Fla., 


Jan. 14. 
Smith, Brig. Gen, Rodney H. 
(ret.), 72; Summit, N.J., Mar. 


Brig. Gen. Yantis H. 
ret.), 58; Tampa, Fla., 


Oct. 22. 

Theiss, Rear Adm. Paul S. (ret.), 
65; Philadelphia, June 4. 
Tinley, Maj. Gen. Mathew (ret.), 

80; Council Bluffs, Iowa, Mar. 


I. 
von Leeb, Field Marshall Ritter 
(ret.), 79; Augsburg, Germany, 


10. 
Ta 


Apr. 29. 
wornbie, Rear Adm. John P., Jr., 
55; Norfolk, Va., Oct. 5. 
PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS 
Benson, Dr. Reuel A., 78; New 


oT 
Bryant, Dr. Wm. S., 95; of New 
York. Cambridge, Mass., June 


26. 
Davis, aN sen oy 3rd, 66; 
Chicago, Ill., Apr. 20. 
Dourmashkin, Dr. Ralph L., 65; 
New York, Oct. 10. 
Duff, Dr. G. Lyman, 52; Mon- 
treal, Can., Nov. 1. 
Ewing, Dr. Fayette C., 94; Pine- 
ville, La., Apr. 15. 


Gibbon, Dr. John H., Sr., 84; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. i3. 

Goodridge, Dr. Malcolm, 83; New 
York, July 16. 7 

paral Je, 465 


Tiger ee ta, Beek 
elphia, Sept. 13. . 
a Dr. Elihu, 68; New York, 


20. 
Kaufman, Dr. Charles J., 59; 
New York, June 15. 
Knapp, Dr. Arthur H., 86; New 
York, Feb. 29. 
Kobak, Dr. Disraeli W., 69; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Reps 17. 


Lyman, Dr. avid, 80; New 
Haven, Conn., Oct. 15. 
Medlar, Dr. ar M., 69; Tup- 


Nash, Dr. Philip I., 80; New 
York, Apr. 25. 

Newcomb, Dr. Kate Pelham, 69; 
Wausau, Wis., May 30. 

Cre one Dr. Robt, B., 83; Boston, 


ct. 2. 
Pratt, Dr. Joseph H., 83; Boston, 
Mass., March 3. 
Risch, Dr. Otto C., 63; 
York, Nov. 11. 
eta Dr. Wm., 61; Albany, 


Y., Aug. 30. 
Spain, Dr. Will Cook, 64; New 
York, May 12. 
Stieglitz, Dr. Leopold, 89; New 
York, Oct. 7. 
Timme, Dr. Walter, 81; of Cold 
Spring, N. Be St. Petersburg, 


Trudeau, 
Paul Smiths, N. Y., July 19. 

Waller, Dr. Percy G., 5 
Baltimore, N. Y., Ber 27. 

Weidman, Dr. Frederick D., 74; 
of Philadelphia. Bailey Island, 


New 


Me., Aug. 30. 

Winkelman, Dr, Nathaniel W. 
Sr., 64; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Feb. 14. 


POLITICAL FIGURES 

Barkley, Sen. Alben W., 78; Lex- 
ington, Va., Apr, 30. 

Bingham, Hiram, 80; Washing- 
ton, June 6. 

Bessborough, Earl of, 75; Lon- 
don, Mar. 10. 

Cameron, Archie G., 61; Syd- 
ney, Australia, Aug. 9. 

Dendramis, Vassili, 73; Athens, 
Greece, May 9. 

Dumesnil, Jacques-Louis, 74; 
Paris, June 15. 

El Glaoui, Thami, 80; Pasha of 
Marrakesh. French Morocco, 


an. 23. 
Joseph B., 75; Westfield, 
Mass., June 13. 

Fernandez, Rep. Antonio M., 54; 
Albuquerque, N. M., Nov. 7. 
Goedhart, Dr. » J. van 
Heuven, 55; Geneva, Switz., 

July 8. 
T., 60; 


25. 
Hague, Frenk, 79; Jersey City, 
N. J., Jan. 1. 
Hammond, Ogden H., 87; New 


Rep. Wm. 


York, Oct. 29 

Hayday, Arthur, 86; Notting- 
ham, Eng., Feb. 28. 

Kilgore, Sen. Harley M., 63; 
Washington, Feb. 28. 

Hinshaw, Rep. 62; Beth- 


g. 5. 
McKee, Jos. V., 65; New York, 


Jan. 28. 

Osborne, Livingston E., 71; Chi- 
cago, Ill., May 8. 

Patterson, Gov. Paul Linton, 55; 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 31. 

Priest, Rep. J. Percy, 56; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Oct. 12. 

Reed, Rep. Chauncey W.. of 
West Chicago, Ill. Bethesda, 
Md., Feb. 15. 

Ricci, Renato, 59; Rome, Italy, 
Jan. 22 

Shinicky, P. H., 63; 

Korea, May 5. 

Sinnott, Francis J., 65; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Sept. 16. 

Smith, Dr. Frederick C., 1723 
Marion, Ohio, July 16. 


Chonju, 


en. 
o, Japan Apr. 3 
Underwdog, "Thos. , 58; Lex- 
on, * 
Van Biokland, Dr. F B., 84; 


_ The Hague, Mar 
ee Starhembere, Baas Ernst 
, 56; Vienna, Austria, Mar. 


Webb, Maurice, 51; Pinner, 
Eng. ., June 10. 

mom» e John Henry, 84; Hono- 
ulu 

Wright, Jielding L., 61; Jack- 
son, Miss., May 4. 


Ybarnegaray, Jean, 73; Paris, 


France, Apr. 25 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Baeck, Rev. Dr. Leo, 83; Lon- 
don, Noy. 2. 

’ Brennan, TBishop Andrew J., 78; 
Norfolk, Va-, May 23. 
Campbell, Rev. Dr. v eeinald J.. 
89; London, Eng., March 1. 
Czapik Archbishop Gyula, 68; 
Vienna, moore Apr. 25, 

Fleming, Rev. Dr. Frederic S., 
U1; Falkirk, N. Y., June 19. 
Griffin, Bernard Cardinal, 57; 
New Pelzeath, England, Aug. 


20. 
Jones, Rev. Dr. DeWitt, 179; 
Detroit, Mich., Mar. 26. 
Kearney, Most "Rev. rhe 
A., 54; New York, Oct. 
Keeler, ‘Bishop Stephen E. 69; 
of Minneapolis. Heidelberg, 
Germany, Sept. 25. 
Macfarland, Rey. Dr. Chas. S., 
aie Mountain Lakes, N. J., 


Moliey, Most Rev. Thomas E., 
aks Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 26. 

Morris, Rey. Dr. pepo S., 82; 
Weston, Conn., Sept. 

Murray, Most Rev. Phe “Ge, 195 
St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 11. 
Api, Most Rev. John F., 81; 
Fort Wayne, Ind., July 31. 
hee Archbishop Edwin V., 
7 Kansas City, Mo., 

Milan, Italy, Sept. 11. 
Saliege, Jules Cardinal, 86; 

Toulouse, France, Nov. 5. 
Stamm, Bishop John Bon 17; 


, Rev. Dr. Walter W., 
64; Wellesley Island, N. Y., 


July 6. 
Weskacm, Bishop Wilhelm, 65; 
Berlin, Aug. 21. 


SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS 


Adams, Dr. Walter S., 79; Pasa- 
dena, Calif., May 10. 
Crampton, Henry E., 81; 
York, . 26. 
Critenden Dr.. Eugene C., 75; 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 28. 
Elored, Dr. Byron E., 83; -Tor- 
rington, Conn., May 26. 
Fleming, Dr. John A., 
Mateo, Calif., Aug. 1 
Foshag, Dr. Wm, F. 
ington, D. C., ay 21. 
Hardesty, Shortridge, 72; Larch- 
mont, N. Y., Oct. 17. 
Hodge, Dr. Frederick W., 91; 
Los Angeles, Sept. 29. 


New 


Jackling, Daniel C., 86; San 
Francisco, Calif., Mar. 13. 
Joliot-Curie, Irene, 58; Paris, 

France, Mar. 17. 

Kurtz, Ford, %1; Newberry, 
S. C., Aug. 9. 

Leith, Dr. Charles K., 81; of 
Washington. Madison, Wis., 
Sept. 13. 

Low, errusbeld, 68; London, 
Sept. 


aeceieans. Rev. James B., 172; 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15, 


McKee, Arthur G., 85; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Feb. 20. 

Merrill ee ae: 79; Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 2 

Miller, Gerrit S., shapes Gs Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 24. 

Neuberg, hr Carl, 78; New 
York, May 30. 

Olmsted, James M. D., 10; 
Berkeley, Calif., May 25, 


Jeff de 4. a 
Whittaker. Edmund 3 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Mar. 2 
SOCIAL, cre sb ee 


Adee, Geraldine (Mrs = 


ey o°? ne an ‘Park, N. ¥ 
Alexander, rene W., Phin Riel 


Jan. 
Beale. Marie Ogle (Mrs. Trux- 


tun), 75; Zurich, Switz., June 

spies Mager Thompson, 58; 
aris, June 8. 

Bratt, Ivan, 178; Stockholm, 
Sweden, Jan. 25. 

ees Charlote. 66; New York, 

Cartwright. Beatrice B., 67; ns 
d’Antibes, France, Aug 

de Peyster, Aimee Coudert, 2°59; 
New York, Apr. 10. 

(Mrs. A. 


Hepburn, Emily E. 
cp on), 90; New York, Aug. 


6 
iene Blanche F. (Mrs. Elon 
H.), 84; Greenwich, Conn., 
June 


6. 
Lawrence, Ruth W., 90; New 
York, June 14. 
Leahy, Wm. E., 69; Washington, 


D, C., June 5. 
Lovett, Robert Morss, 85; Chi- 


cago, Feb. 8. 
Ogden, Esther gs 89; New York, 


N.Y., Jan. 1 
Palmer, mauling K. (Mrs. oS 
2d), 74; Chicago, July 7 
Pleydell-Bouverie, Alice, 54; New 
York, July 19. 
Syngalowski, Dr. Aron, 66; 
Paris, Oct. 7. 
SPORTS FIGURES 


Cane, Wm. ay ar Miami Beach, 
Fla., Mar. 
De Palma, Ral h, ae aoa 
Pasadena, Calif., Mar. 
Evans, Wm. George CBiliy), i; 
Miami, Fla., Jan. 22. 


Heydler, John ‘Ae 86; San Diego, 


Calif., Apr. 18. 
Jenkins, ab 18333 Milwaukee, 
Wis., 9. 


Au 
Kinder, Jonny, 46; Plainfield, 
N. J., July 25. 
Langford, Sam, 75; Cambridge, 
Mass., Jan. 12. 
Layton, Johnny, 69; St. Louis, 
Mo., Jan. 18. 
Mack, Connie (Cornelius Mc- 
Gillicuday) 93; Philadelphia, 


Merkle, Fred, 67; Daytona 
Beach, Fla., March 2. | 
Nallin, Richard sre ” 78; Fred- 


Simmons, aah 53; Milwaukee, 


Strader, Norman (Red), 53; 
Berkeley, Calif., May 26. 
Tannehill,’ Jesse, 82; Dayton, 


Ky., Sept. 22. 

Thornhill, Claude E. (Tiny), 63; 
Berkeley, Calif., June 29. 
Wagner, John Peter (Honus), 
81; Carnegie, Pa., Dec. 5. 
Zaharias, Mildred (Babe) Did- 
rikson, 42; Galveston, Tex., 

Sept. 27. 


THEATER, CONCERT 
Allen, Fred (John Florence Sul- 


livan), 61; New York, Mar. 17, 
Arnold, ‘Edward, 66; Hollywood, 


Calif., Apr 

Bancroft, George, 4; Los 
Angeles, Oct. 2. 

Belasco, Genevieve, 84; New 
York,, Nov. 17. 

Buckley, Floyd, 82; New York, 
Burns, Bob, 64; San a ommend 


Valley, Calif.,’ Feb. 
Caner. Louis, 61; Nara: Japan, 


Chart: ‘Andre, 74; Hollywood, 

anreear Ras 95; 
arpentier, Gustave, Paris, 
Feb. 18, sa 


Davee pbs 82; New York, 


Gi g, 


maine ta 69; Hollywood, 
Howard, SBatnleen, as, Holly- 
Janis, Elsie ts. Gilbert Wil- 

son), 66; Los Angeles, Calif., 
ae 2 en, 63; Hollywood, 


19. 

57; Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Nov. 6. 

Kerry, Norman, 60; Hollywood, 


Jones, 


Calif., Jan. 12, 
ihe our. 70; East Islip, 
Kleiber, Erich, 65; Zurich, 
Switzerland, Jan. 


27. 

Korda, Sir Alexander, 62; Lon- 
don, Jan. 23. 

Latouche, John T., 38; Calais, 
Vermont, Aug. 7. 

Little, “Little Jack’! (John 
Leonard), 55; Hollywood, Fla., 
pr. 9. 

Lugosi, Bela, 71; Los Angeles, 
Aug. 16. 

hig as 60; New 


r- aL; 
MacDowell, Marian (Mrs. Ed- 
be 98; Los Angeles, Aug. 


MacKaye, Percy, 81; Cornish 
N. H:, Aug. 31. 
Mistinguett (Jean Bourgeois), 


82; Paris, France, Jan. 5. 
Morgan, Ralph, 72; New York, 
June lt, 

Oakland, wi, RG Bloomfield, 
N. J., “May 


Peters, ‘Brandon, 63; New York, 


Feb 

Prouty, Jed, 77; New ‘York, 
May 10 

Rolfe, B. A., 76; Mansfield, 
Mass., Apr. 


Seymour, Jane (Mrs. Lair), 57; 
New York, Jan. 30. 

Short, Hassard, 78; of New York. 
Nice, France, Oct. 9. 


Stephenson, Henry, 85; San 
Francisco, Calif., Apr. 4. 
Sullivan, Francis ab se 53; New 


York, "Nov. 19: 


Tatum, Art, 46; Los Angeles, 

ov. 5. 

Tolbert-Hewitt, Owen, 58; New 
York, Feb. 8. 

Von Tilzer, Albert, 78; Los 
Angeles, Oct. 1. 

Waener, pl L., 87; New 
York, Feb. 

Wakefield, Sucass 4; Rye, N. Y., 
pet any Margaret, 74; New 
York, 


ne 
Young, Victor, 56; Palm Springs, 
Calif., Nov. 10. 


WRITERS, EDUCATORS 
Arlen, Michael, 60; New York, 


June 23. 
art as i" 83; Madrid, Spain, 


Boomonnn Sir Max, 83; Rapallo, 
Italy, May 20. 


Julien, 88; Paris, June 


Benedict, Mary ees 81; 
Glenside, Pa., Feb. 

Bentley, Edmund clerbeet 80; 
London, Mar, 30. 

Bromfield, Louis, 59; Columbus, 
Ohio, Mar. 18. 

Campbell, John B. T., 76; Los 
Angeles, July 27. 

Capen, Dr. Samuel P., %8; 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 22. 

Carlson, Dr. Anton J., 81; Chi- 
cago, Sept. 2. 

Caton, Ee pena “he Phillips- 
burg, N , May 16. 


Benda, 


Cranston, Ruth, of _Sier 
‘Madre, Calif. New York, rs s 
Cruikshank, Robert J., 58 Lon- 
Ely, 64; Brattle- 
27 


a5, Dec. 27: 
Culbertson, Josephine M., 57; 


Mar. 23. 
Cullis, Prof. Winifred C., 81; 
London, Nov. 13. 
Crowell, Merle, 67; Katonah, 
N. Y., Aug. 14. 
Curtius, Ernst R., 70; Rome, 
= Italy, Apr. 19. 
Dayis, Mary Gould, 74; New 


York, Apr. 15. 

de la Mare, Walter, 83; Twicken- 
ham, Eng., June 22. 

de Ritis, Beniamino, 67; Rome, 
Italy, Aug. 12. 

Einstein, Judah D., 101; New 
York, May 17. 

Fadayev, Alexander, 54; Moscow, 
May 13. 

Fairchild, Dr. Henry Pratt, 76; 
North Hollywood, Calif., Oct. 


2. 

Finn, John F, X., 55; New York 
City. Albany, N. Y., Sept. 8. 
Ford, Frances M., 102; Phila- 

delphia. Pa., June 15. > 
Foster, Michael, 54; Reno, Nev., 
far. 25. 
Gandhi, Manilal Mohandas, 64; 
Phoenix, South Africa, Apr. 5. 
~ Seen Robert, 60; New York, 
ec. _ 
Graves, Dr. Frank P., 87; Al- 
bany, N. Y., Sept. 13 
Greene, Ward, 63; 
Cuba, Jan. 22. 
3 Hamlin, Talbot F., 67; of New 


York, Beaufort, S.-C., Oct. 7. 
Harris, Laura, 52; London, Apr. 


11. 
; Hazelett, C. Wm., 64; Green- 
wich, Conn,, Mar. 16. 
Herrick, C. A., 89; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Feb. 27. 
Hopper, James M., 80; Carmel, 
Calif., Aug. 28. 
Hughes, Rupert, 84; Los Angeles, 


Havana, 


Sept. 9. 

Isaacs, Edith J. R., 78; New 
York, Jan. 11. 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila, 68; Rye, 


Sussex, Eng., Jan. 14. 
La Farge, Christopher, 58; Prov- 
idence, R. I., Jan. 5. 
j Leviero, Anthony, 50; Pittsfield, 
4 Mass., Sept. 3. 
Lewisohn, Ludwig, 72; of Wal- 
tham, Mass. Miami Beach, 
Fla., Dec. 31. 
Loveman, Amy, 74; New York, 
Dec: ~11. 
Littledale. Clara S., 64; New 
York, Jan. 9. 
Macdougall, Allan Ross, 62; 
Paris, July 19, 
Madelin, Louis, 85; Paris, Aug: 


18. 
McNulty, John, 60; Wakefield, 
R. 1., July 29. 
Mencken, Henry L., 75; Balti- 
more, Jan. 29. 
Milne, Alan A., 74; 
England, Jan, 31. 
Mulford, Clarence E., 73; Port- 
land, Me., 
Giovanni 
Italy, July 8. : 
Poliakoff, Viadimir, 75; Welwyn 
Garden City, Eng., June 5. 
Powel, Harford, 68; Concord, 
Mass., Aug. 17. 
Pratt, Harry E., 54; Springfield, 


Sussex, 


75; Florence 


Iil., Feb. 12. 
eee: Margaret E., 72; New York, 
a 
Rodgers, Cleveland, 71; New 


York, May 21. 

Runbeck, Margaret L., 56; Los 
Angeles, Sept. 30. 

Pratt, Fletcher, 59; Highlands, 
N. J., June 10 


Sayre, Daniel, 53; Princeton, 
N. J., Oct. 19. 

Shatzky, Jacob, 61; New York, 
June 13. 


Speyer, Leonora, 83; New York, 
Feb. 10 


Steed, H Wickham, 84; Oxford- 
shire, Eng., Jan. 13. 

Suydam, Henry, 64; Washington, 
Dec. 11. 


Death Roll for 1956 


Thwaites, Norman G., 83; Mid- 
dlesex, Eng., Jan. 26. 
Toor, Frances, 66; New York, 


June 16. 
acy Daniele, 16; Rome, Italy, 


eb, 27, 

Wheeler, Hallie E. R. (Mrs. 
Post), 80; New York, Aug. 17. 

Whiteside, Horace E., 65; Ithaca, 
N une 9. 
Wythe, 174; 
City, N._J., July 13. 

Wislocki, Dr. George, 64; Mil- 
ton, Mass., t. a 

Wohlenberg, Walter J., 68; New 
Haven, Conn., Aug. 8. 

Young, Ella, 88; Oceana, Calif., 
July 23. 

OTHER PERSONALITIES 

Bellamy, Paul, 71; retired edi- 
tor of Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 12. 

Binder, Carroll, 60; editorial 
page editor, Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis, May 1. 

Binford, Lloyd T., 89; regarded 
as strictest movie censor, 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 27. 

Birdseye, Clarence, 69; inventor 
of frozen-food process, New 
York, Oct. 7. 

Byrne, Alfred, 74; Lord Mayor 
of Dublin 10 times, Dublin, 
Ireland, Mar. 13. 

Hattie (Mrs. John 


Jersey 


Carnegie, 
Zanft), 69; fashion designer, 
New York, Feb. 22. 

Chretien, Henri, 79; invented 


Cinemascope in France; Wash- 
ington, Feb. 6. 

Collier, Wm. M., 88; former U. S. 
envoy to Spain and Chile; 
West Caldwell, N. J., Apr. 15. 

Cukela, Maj. Louis - (Marine 
Corps, ret.), 67; winner of 2 
Medals of Honor, Bethesda, 
Md., Mar. 19. 

Cummings, Homer S., 86; U. S. 
Attorney-Gen., 1933-39, Wash- 
ington, Sept. 10. 

Dahl, Harold E. (Whitey), 
47; was spared from death 
sentence through wife’s letter 
to Generalissimo Franco, Fort 
Chimo, Can., Feb. 14. 

DeLisle, Louis C., 97; chef who 
developed Campbell’s soups, 
Camden, N. J., Mar. 15. 

Drexel, Constance, 68; broadcast 
on Nazi radio in World War 
II, Waterbury, Conn., Aug. 28. 

Duggar, Dr. Benjamin M., 84; 
discoverer of aureomycin, New 
Haven, Conn., Sept. 10. 

Edge, Walter E., 82; Gov. of 
New Jersey 1917-1918, 1944-47, 
New York, Oct. 29. 


Elizabeth, former Queen of 
Greece; 72; Cannes, France, 
Nov. 15. 


Fisher, Hammond Edward 
(Ham), 54; comic strip artist; 
New York, Dec. 27. 

Franklin, Herbert H., 89; manu- 
factured automobile with air- 
cooled motor, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Apr. 16. 

Gauvreau, Emile, 65; former edi- 
tor, New York Evening Gra- 
phic, Suffolk, Va., Oct. 15. 

Gibson, Irene Langhorne (Mrs. 
Charlies Dana Gibson), 83; 
original model for Gibson girl, 
Greenwood, Va., Apr. 20. 

Godwin, Earl, 75; dean of Wash- 
ington radio correspondents, 
meager Beach, Del., Sept. 
3. 

Haines, Wm. C. (Cyclone), 69; 
weather expert with Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd on 3 Polar 
expeditions, St. Louis, Mo., 


Apr. 7. 

Hofmann, Dr. Fritz, 89; inventor 
of synthetic rubber, Hanover, 
Germany, Oct. 31. 

Kingsbury, John A., 79;. (ch; 
Nat’l Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, New York, 


Aug. 3. 

Kinsey, Dr. Alfred C., 62; sex 
researcher, Bloomington, Ind., 
Aug. 25. 

Kulischer, Dr. Eugene, 74; cen- 
sus expert who coined phrase 
“displaced persons,’’ Washing- 
ton, Apr. 2. 
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Lane, Arthur Bliss, 62; U. S. 
diplomat, New York, Aug. 12. 
Lonardi, Maj. Gen. Bduardo, 59: 
leader of revolution that ousted 
Argentine dictator. Juan Pe- 
ron, Buenos Aires, Mar. 22. 
Miklas, Wilhelm, 83; Austrian 
President 1928-38, Vienna, 

Austria, Mar. 20. 

Mills, Emma, 80; lecturer, New 
York, June 13. 

Moffat, Douglas, 74; U. S. Am- 
bassador to ‘Australia, Can- 
berra, Australia, Aug. 30. 

Moscardo, Lt. Gen. Jose, 76; 
defender of Alcazar in Spanish 
Civil War, Madrid, Spr 12. 

H. alfa Bill), 


Murray, (Alf 
86; Oklahoma Gov., 1931-35, 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 15, 
Negrin, Dr. Juan, 64; head of 


Doyalist Govt. during Spanish 
Civil War, Paris, Nov. 12. 

Nixon, Francis A., 77; father of 
Vice President Nixon, Whit- 
tier, Calif. Sept. 4. 

North, James M., 10; editor Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, New 
York, Oct. 16. 

Nufer, Albert F., 62; U. Ss. Amb, 
to Philippines, Manila, Nov. 6. 

Patterson, Grove, 74; editor-in- 
chief. Toledo Blade, Toledo, 
Ohio, Aug. 7. 

Peary, Josephine Diebitsch, 92; 
widow of North Pole discoverer 
Adm. Robert E. Peary, Port- 
land, Me., Dec. 19. 

Quirino, Elpidio, 65; presidental 
the Philippines 1948-54, - 
nila, P. 1., Feb. 28. 

Ravagli, Frieda Lawrence, 1 IGG 
widow of novelist D. H. Law- 
rence, Taos, N. M., Aug. 11. 

Raulston, John T., 87; judge in 
1925 Scopes ‘‘monkey trial,’ S: 
Pittsburg, Tenn., July 11. 

Rodeheaver, Homer, 175; hymn 
writer who traveled with 
evangelist Billy Sunday, War- 
saw, Ind., Dec. 18. 

Royden, Dr. Maude, 79; Lon- 
don’s first woman preacher, 
London, July 30. 

Ryti, Risto, 67; Finnish Premier, 
1939-40, | President 1940-45, 
Helsinki, Oct. 25. 

Ralston, Mary. F., 99; daughter 
of Wm. H. Herndon, Abraham 
Lincoln’s law partner, Spring- 
field, Ill., May 14. 

Sabath, Joseph, 86; as Chicago 
judge granted 70,000 divorces, 
Chicago, Ill., May_3, 

Seymour, Samuel J., 96; be- 
Tieved to be last witness to 
Abraham Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., Apr. 13. 

Stand, Murray », 593 New 
York City Clerk performed an 


estimated 100,000 marriages, 
New York, May 17. 
Stout, Wm. , 16; designed 


Phoenix, Ariz., Mar. - 

Tsouderos, Emmanuel, 74; Greek 
Premier, 1941, Genoa, Italy, 
Feb, 10. 

Von Neurath, Baron Constan- 
tin, German For. Min. under 
Hitler, Enzweihingen, Ger- 
many, Aug. 14. 

Walker, Janet Allen, 70; former 
wife of late New York Mayor 
James J. Walker, Miami 
Beach, Fla., Oct. 6. 

Westervelt, Capt. George C. 
(USN ret.), 755 designed NC- 
4 flying boat, first plane to fly 
Atlantic, Stuart, Fla., Mar. 15. 

White, Florence D., 94; former 
gen, mgr. of New York World, 
Riverside, Conn., Sept. 15. 

Wilson, Frances Heenan, 48; 
famous in 1920s as child-bride 
‘Peaches’? Browning, New 
York, Aug. 23. 

Wirth, Josef, 76; German chan- 
cellor, 1921-22, Freiburg, Ger., 


Jan. 3. 
Woll, Matthew, 176; vice-pres. 
AFL-CIO, New York, June 1. 
Woolson, Albert, 109; last sur- 
viving member of Civil War’s 
Union Army, Duluth, Minn., 
Aug. 2 


x 


Latest Sports Records of 1956 


; te Dat on Pages 797-896 through Dec. 1. (For 1956 Olympic Games, consult ex)” 
hes Somer ice: 834)—Grand Prix of Caracas, Nov. 26, for Pek et ape rail 
Caracas, penenuets Nov. recpatte spat lage Moss, 2 Me A = . bra oa a ie 9), 
England (Maseratl); g12)- Rookies of the Year: ner (KO), wauikee, Wis.. Nov , 28, Floyd 
Frank Robinson, Cincinnati Redlegs (N); Luis Pa def. Archie ¢ ok ig Chicago, 
Aparicio, Chicago hite x (A). Cy Young Ill., Nov. 30, for world hea’ eig! fee eS 
Award (pitching): Don Newcombe, Brooklyn pa ities te Ric How -10), 

fieele Re Dog Show Winners (P. 851)—Bronx County K.C., 


Bicycle Racing Records (P. 859)—Bernard Dodd 
of Quincy, Mass., set five American records during 
a 25-mile race against time, San Francisco, Calit., 
Nov. 4. New marks: two miles, 4:58; four miles, 
9:48: six miles, 14:47; eight miles, 19:47; ten miles, 

147 


Ye 

Boxing Champions (Pp. 840-841)—Floyd Patter- 
son became world heavyweight champion by 
knocking out Archie Moore in 2 minutes 27 
seconds of the ‘afth round, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 30. 

Pro Boxing Bouts (Pp. 842-843)—Frankie Ryff 
defeated Frank Ippolito (D-10), St. Nicholas Arena, 
N.Y.C., Oct. 22. Martin Rodriquez def. Russ Tague 
(D-10), Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 23. Eddie Machen 
def. Johnny Holman (KO-7), Portland, Oreg., Oct. 
24. Nino Valdes def. Bob Woodall (KO-3), Boston, 
Mass., Oct. 25. Yama Bahama def. Tony (Tex) 
Gonzalez (KO-3), Madison Square Garden, Oct. 26. 
Charley Norkus def. Joe Rowan (D-10), St. Nicho- 
las Arena, Oct. 29. Vince Martinez def. James Ford 
(D-10), Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 30. Joe Miceli def. 
Carlo Sarlo (D-10), Chicago, Ill., Oct. 31. Paolo 
Rosi def. Henry Brown (TKO-8), Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 2. Wayne Bethea def. Howie Turner (D- 
10), St. Nicholas Arena, Nov. 5. Isaac Logart def. 
Duke Harris (TKO-7), Chicago, Ill., Nov. 7. Sugar 
Ray Robinson def.. Bob Provizzi (D-10), New 
Haven, Conn., Nov. 10. Vince Martinez def. Don 
Williams (KO-2), Bangor, Maine, Nov. 10. Miguel 
Berrios def. Flash Elorde (D-10), Madison Square 
Garden, Nov. 9. Willie Toweel, Empire lightweight 
champion, def. Richie Howard (D-15), Johannes- 
burg, So. Africa, Nov. 10. Randy Sandy def. Johnny 
Sullivan (D-10), St. Nicholas Arena, Nov. 12. Larry 
Boardman def. Paddy DeMarco (D-10), Philadel- 
hia, Pa., Nov. 12. Bob Satterfield def. Claude 

hapman (KO-7), Providence, R.I., Nov. 12. Bobby 
Courchesne def. Pat McCoy (D-10), Holyoke, Mass., 
Nov, 12. Kid Gavilan def. Chico Vejar (D-10), Los 
Angeles, Calif., Nov. 13. } 

Kenny Lane def. Frankie Ryff (D-10), Miami, 
Fla., Nov. 14. Joey Giardello def. Charlie Cotton 
(D-10), Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 15. Harold Carter 
def. Young Jack Johnson (D-10), Madison Square 
Garden, Nov. 16. Rocky Castellani def. Al An- 
D-10), Providence, R. I, 
def. Hector Constance , 
Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C., Nov. 19. Charles Humez 
def. Ralph Jones (D-10), Paris, France, Nov. 19. 
Ike Chestnut def. Tommy Bain (D-10), Holly- 
wood, Calif., Nov. 21. Gaspar Ortega def. Tony 
De Marco (D-10), Madison Square Garden, Nov. 
23. Italo Scortichini def. Hardy Smallwood (D- 


Rahway, N. 
Nov. 4—Ch. Carmor’s Dark Tojo, cocker span- 


27; Georgia Tech 35—Georgia 0; Hardin-Simmons 
41—Texas Tech 14: Haverford 96—Philadelphia 
Pharmacy 58; Hofstra 34—Kings Point 0; Holy 
Cross 7—Boston College 0; Houston 39—Detroit 
7; Louisiana State 7—Tulane 6; Miami 20—Florida 
7: Mississippi 13—Mississippi State 7; Missouri 15 
—Kansas 13; Oklahoma 53—Oklahoma A&M 0; 
Southern California 28—Notre Dame 20; Tennessee 
27—Vanderbilt_ 7; Texas Christian 21— SMU 6. 

Canadian Intercollegiate Championship 
Queen’s. University. 
..Football—Heisman Trophy: Paul Hornung, 
Notre Dame, 1,006 votes. Lambert Trophy: Syra- 
cuse. 

Golf Records (Pp. 856-858)—P.G.A. named Jack 
Burke, Jr., Houston, Texas, professional golfer of 


the year, Nov. 13. 
(Pp. 819-830)—Thoroughbred 


Horse Racing 
Racing Associations Champions of 1956—American 
champion: Swaps; Fillies and Mares: Blue Spark- 
ler; Handicap Colt: Swaps; Three-year-old Filly: 
Doubledogdare; Three-year-old Colt: Needles; 
Two-year-old Filly: Romanita; Two-year-old Colt: 
Barbizon; Steeplechase: Shipboard. 

Power Boat Racing Champions (P. 889)—Dis- 
qualification of Miss Thriftway as winner of Gold 
Cup race reversed by Inboard Racing Commission 
of the American Power Boat Assn., Oct. 25. 

Rodeo Cowboys (P. 853)—Standings to Nov. 15: 
Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla., 40,702; Harley 

Deming, N. M., 29,825; Guy Weeks, Abilene, 

26,791; Bill’ Linderman, Walla Walla, 

22,158; Eddy Akridge, Hesperia, Calif., 


Walking, Cross-Country and Marathons (P. 818) 
—Championships—IC4-A, New York, N. Y., Nov. 
19: Henry Kennedy, Michigan State, 24:01.8. Big 
Ten, Chicago, Ill, Nov. 16: Henry Kennedy, 
Michigan State, 20:25.3. Central Collegiate Con- 
ference, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 16: Bill Pyle, Western 
Michigan, 20:49.9. City Hall-Coney Island Walk, 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 22: Marion M.~Ritchie, 


10), St. Nicholas Arena, Nov. 26. Randy Turpin 1:47:15.0. N.C.A.A., East Lansin , Mich., Noy. R 
def. Alex Buxton (TKO-5), Leicester, England, Walter McNew, Texas, 19:55.7. pS = 
All-America Football Teams for 1956 
LOOK MAGAZINE 
(Composite double team selected by Football Writers Association of America) 

End SW CIUze. 5 as ec als Tennessee | Guard Sam Valentine................ Penn Stat 
End PUPAE TALON irra sceilh s ais. 0clstera sR Michigan | Center Don Stephenson....'....... Georgia Tech 
End PRA SCCEN sc. wae Washington State | Center Jerry Tubbs.................. Oklahoma 
End BOG ONALOGE, soos cade ..... Pittsburgh | Back Bill Barnes. Wake Forest 
Tackle Norm Hamilton.......... Texas Christian | Back John Brodie Stanford 
Tackle Bob Hobert.........%........ Minnesota | Back Jim Brown. Syracuse 
PM CMMEMEALERUAOITAR) ho. ce sha ee capeaeeds Iowa | Back ~- Jim Crawford Wyoming 
Tackle John Witte:................ Oregon State | Back Paul Hornung. otre Dame 
Guard Jolin Barrow......... 6.0.0. ceane Florida | Back Johnny Majors... . Tennessee 
Petiateler ON GUASR Yo. . cere es cts avied cnet Baylor | Back Tom, McDonald... 5. cs saetaeem Oklahoma 
Guard Jim Parker............... = ++-Ohio State | Back Jack Pardee. 05 62% jcssdinw Texas A. & M. 

COLLIER’S 67th ALL-AMERICA : 
ad (Selected _by The American Football Coaches Association) 
mn PROM CAIMEL Sc la na iy cache Michi, 
Bod faite pe 4 cee Jerry ee Sd pea, avian) sue Sone Oklahoma 
meckic John Witte................. Oregon State aS John Brodie. = 0:12... \Jenes ta Stanford 
Tackle Lou Michaels....°).///7//7-.. Kentucky | Back Johnny Majors................ Tennessee 
Guard Jim Parker.. .Ohio State | Back Jim: Brown: 2. Geis oa ee Syracuse 
Guard Bill Glass........ Baylor | Back Tom McDonald). in ...eet. don. Oklahoma 


Walter Camp Trophy (Player of Year)—Jerry 


Tubbs, Oklahoma. 


Professional Football in 1956 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
Conference Standings Through Dec. 2 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


ae Ww L T Pct. Pts. 

New York Giants. ..., 7 3 4 798 O88 086 
Chicago Cards........ 6 4 0 .600 213 165 
Washington Redskins. , 5 4 O .556 147 166 
Cleveland Browns.... . 4 6 O .400 136 146 
Pittsburgh Steelers... ; 4 6 O .400 187 205 
Philadelphia Eagles. . | 3 (6. -T WasS 419" 75 


Canadian Pro Cham 


fonenin 
Montreal Allouettes, fatteen Oho eee 


Eastern champions, 50-27. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Li 3 sPet: . i 
Detroit Lions......... Si 2a, 0 ‘800 py OP 
Chicago Bears........ 7-20 OLS 778 SIp oe 
Baltimore Colts....... 4 5.0 .444 227 244 
Green Bay Packers... . 4 6-0 .400 223 255 
San Fran. Forty-Niners 3 6 1 .333 165 247 
Los Angeles Rams. 8 0 .200 211 279 


Eskimos, champions of Western Canada, defeated 


ae Sporting Events—World Series of 1956 797 
- . Sporting Events of 1956 and Records 


World Series of 1956 
New York Yankees Defeat Brooklyn Dodgers, 4 Games to 3 


Larsen Pitches First No-Hit Game in Series History 


Composite Box Score 


9 NEW YORK YANKEES 
J Bat. Fidg. 
; G AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO Avg. PO A E | Avs. 
McDougald, ss....... 7 OL 0s. Sos 0 0 0 LoS . 61/5143 > 16 16a 
Slaughter, lf.......... 6.2.20. Or O08 Oa Lk Ed 00 B50 ee eee 
(Mantle.<charcs-. <--> oe -e GCIs 0 8 4 2 6 Bo 200 Re ee ee 
Beep Brs RRs 4 DEED wee NO et do BR 3° = 0404 000 
62. 2 2 #b 25.0” OF 2 “2.0 3 (2384 30 Bae eee 
7.32.3 S08 202 1 Bo 0 Be BRT ee le 
EO Oe Re ey hoo 2 ee 
ioe: oe ae i i ae at ee ere 
j 74g) ek 8 QO 0 0S 6 1158 a6 
' $ ar 0° 0 §Oe 0. .-0~ -0>- 1. 000 5:0 ae aru 
= 1 ot O20 0 - 020-0 0. 0. 000. = 0 2 oa 
’ 3-H = 0-0 0-07 0 0 0 3 1000 1 Oe 
(2 eo 00. 0.0 0. 0. td == 0000 Oke 
g ab 3 hor cO 00 "0. 2 O00: 1 000 eee 
’ i iS 0 do 0s= O- -0~ 0:00: 1.000. 0 een 
a 2. 4. te 0 0. 00 Or. 0 = 3.000 Oe Oommen 
o> f= 20 —0-s (0-00 0° «20.0 7.000, 0 oO aemnoue 
o°° 3 +0 1-0 2 0- 0 7-0---0 — 17 ~ 333) 2-2 Ouse O enous 
B81 Be OS 0 Or 0 1 1388 =p =O 
1 <i 02 1s 02° 0. 0 0 0. * 021.000 50 ee OR aCe 
eaten oss 7 229 33 58 6 O 12 33 21 43 .253 185 66 6 977 
BROOKLYN DODGERS Bat. Fidg.. 
| ¢ 4p § H % op MB REI DD so 4 Pf teh 
Di eee ie OA i : 
Senge Pe Reco 7 O72 3 6 kOe 0 2 2 6 222 i eee 
Snider, cf......--.+-+ 7 23 26 27 34 = 0-1-4 6 - 82+ 204". 20 0 Oe 
Robinson, 3b.......-. egy a AG) ee OM P22 BS Qo ka 250 Gob U care Oommen 
Hodges, 1b.......-.-- 7 oR Bg 2 OR CA 4 B04 5 64 oe oO Ue 
Minores. ifs... 6. LO tek On OOP 1 BO A 05 ie LO Oe Om 
Poe ae 028. 8 OO 6 OO 20.000" 0 Be 
GSeROEM Se ce: OO OF 0 0 0 Oy 0) OF 7.000: tre Oe 
_ aes PRE ti 8 8) 3 4 ae ee 
eee. (nor : é : 
aah ae ‘pie 4 0. 0-0, 0 07 Os. OL 000 ere 
Maglie, p...-- 5 5 <0. 0-0 “O . 0 0. . 0]: 2) 000k Oe emma 
Newcombe, p t=O... 0. 0 20 70-0. 0. 0 000-0 oe Omeennee 
Roebuck, p $2 p> 0 = 00 0 OF 0 0. 0-0" ~-.000-5.20 > 10m 
*Mitchell . {40> 80-180 08-0 0 0 Ie 1000 0 a0 aaeaee 
Bessent, D ean ge flea Oe Of 0 A DS 1 500. 10 AO Cees 
Brite Ress 6-0" 3 O01 2 On 0 .0' 0 0 <0... 500m = Let ee 
: Mabie. porn. cae ae peed 10 0. “0 - O° 2 = 250° Orca tae aan 
Erskine, p...-..- +--+ an ge OO. 0 0 OF 0-1 000 Ieee eae 
*Walker...------+-+> eae 02-02 (Ome 0" 0 000 =6©600CC«COti<CSSC«dOOTDD 
Drysdale, p.....-.--- 1 eG D: e000 90 0-0!" 0 000%: OF aa Oi Una 
A eee Gis. 96.42.08 A” 3 24 32.9 47 7.195.188) 60 
*Pinch hitter PITCHING SUMMARY 
New York Yankees 
H R BB SO HB WP W UL Pct. ER ERA 
Merde 6 iacclet te S cs oa 14-8 2 8 O- 0- 1d ost 7 500seaieees 
Kucks =.= ees 3 itegee tt 6>. 2 BD 0h = 0 Or OO ae 82 
Morean og cee eos (etic | aaa Gok de 3 Oe Oe eee 4 9. 
Turley peepee te 1 fT OR Sk 0 OO 000 Eee 
ie Pa. 2 1 10% 1. eg does Oar ae 1 0 1000 0 0.00 
BOATS Dire ites * 8 er 4. tf 0° 1 0 “0° 0 - 0--.Q0gman ie 
eS nae alll 2 1 934 GUS ee Be, OO au Oar ere O 1 20 1000S Seana-ee 
Mirperaet. Me et 8 2. 2.3.3.0 0 0 Se 3100 
Total..... a a ge gig 42-25 (32 47/0 OY 4. ee 2.47 
: i : Brooklyn Dodgers - 
C 1p H R BB SO HB WP W L_ Pct. ER A 
Rage SE Rb RO 8 8 gee 
Newcombe.......--- Br O43 IE UL 8 a 60 0S Oe ag ee eae ee 
Roebuck.....------- Seep dite tek G0) Be ge ey f 1S 2.25 
Hewent 3° <9) A0 SoD 13 eee Owe 1-202" 1-000 5 
Reruns 2 a 9 t07 26 8 8) 4 Oe a eee 
aca ieee hes eae D3 Eee ais eee en ey ies See eye 
oD a aa ae SOE BOR! oh gy op 6 1 000 enema 
Pade et Pare 5 Be 1 ete! OO. 0 0 000r amen 
Wavalbeer cas is <7 3 et 88 2 8 ee 
COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 0.3 a 
hie ee ee 
Be re Nig ctu Te ees meee ea emer 


— Gilli tle, Bauer. Sacrifices—G. Coleman, McDougald, Bessent, Larsen, Reese, 
se Siglo bases Ot leecampanelia wer: Suehter, Snider, McDougald. Double plays—Skowron, Me-~_ 
Bougsia ana Martin, China, Reese ang TGES did Woagea! Neal, Reese, and Hoages, Collie, (un 
Beatie McDousaY eng Cole iidaéen edempanella, Robinson; Campanella and Robinson; Kucks, 


pesisted) | Reese ron: penal and Skowron. Left on bases—New York 40, Brooklyn 42. Umpires— 


.), Ni A.), ; 
ie page 36 A Popes Nes rasan bBo y 2:43 (fourth game), 2:06 (fifth game), 2:37 


eo gat 69,705 (fourth pe ia 64,519 (fifth game), 33,224 (sixth game), 33,782 (seventh game). 


Sporting 


Evoute\Woild Sefies of 1958-3 = 


Box Scores of 1956 World Series Games _ 


FIRST GAME 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 3 


NEW YORK YANKEES 
AB. H. 


> 


R. PO. 
5 0 2 3 0 
5 1 3 3 0 
3 1 1 4 cf 
3 0 0 4 0 
4 0 0 5 3 
4 0 0 2 6 
3 1 1 2 1 
3 0 1 0 1 
1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
i 0 0 1 0 
1 0 0 0 0 
Ss as oe ee 
erv 
Morgan, P.........:-5 0 0 0 0 0 
Ont ioe css ists ters a. 1 0 0 0 0 
G, Coleman, 2b....... 0 0 0 =o Eo 
MOtalinc. .esu sees 35 3 9 2 12 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 
AB Ko fae O. A. 
3 0 i) 3 1 
4 1 2 1 1 
3 1 1 1 0 
4 1 a 2 2 
4 2 2 4 0 
4 0 1 2 0 
4 1 ; ie bf 1 
3 0 1 3 0 
3 0 0 0 0 
Shore: O89 “a27 sees 
aStruck out for Ford in fourth. 
bSingled for Kucks in sixth. 
eStruck out for Carey in eighth. 
dFouled out for Morgan in eighth. 
New York......... a0 0 Lt 0. 0.0°-.0 0-3 
Brooklyn.........- eel S227, 0) 00. 08 6 
Error—Skowron. 
Runs batted in—Mantle 2, Robinson, Furillo, 


Hodges 3, Martin, Amoros. 


Two-base hits—Furillo, Campanella. Home runs 
—Mantle, Robinson, Hodges, Martin. Stolen base— 
Gilliam. Double play—Skowron, McDougald and 
Martin; Gilliam, Reese and Hodges. Left on bases 
—New York 9, Brooklyn 4. Bases on balls—Maglie 
4 (Berra, Mantle 2, Martin), Morgan 2 (Gilliam, 
Snider). Struck out—Maglie 10 (Skowron, Mc- 
Dougald 3, Carey, Ford, Mantle, Wilson, Collins, 
Bauer), Ford 1 (Maglie), Kucks 1 (Reese), Turley 
2 (Hodges, Campanella). Hits—Oft Ford'6 in 3 
innings, Kucks 2 in 2, Morgan 1 in 2, Turley 0 in 1. 
Runs and earned runs—Ford 5 and 5, Kucks 1 and 
1, Maglie 3 and 3. Losing pitcher—Ford. 


Umpires—Pinelli (N.), plate; Soar (A.), first 
base; Napp vay third base; Gorman (N), left 
A.), right field. Time of game—2:32. 

Paid attendance—34,479. 


How runs were scored—Two runs in Yankee half 
of first inning: Bauer grounded out to Robinson, 
Slaughter singled to Hodges. Mantle took a called 
strike, then hit the next pitch over the right 
field fence for a home run, scoring Slaughter ahead 
of him. Berra walked. Skowron and McDougald 
struck out. Two runs in Dodger half of second: 
With a 1-2 count, Robinson hit a home run into 
the lower left field stand. Hodges singled to center 
in front of Mantle. Furillo, with a 3-2 count, 
doubled to center and Hodges scored. Campanella 
flied to Bauer, Furillo taking third after the 
catch. Amoros flied to Mantle, Maglie struck out. 
Three in Dodger third: Gilliam lifted a high fly 
to McDougald. Reese singled to McDougald. Snider 
singled to center on the first pitch. Robinson 
flied to Mantle. Hodges hit into the lower left 
field stands for a home run, scoring Reese and 
Snider ahead of him. Furillo flied to Bauer. One in 
Yankee fourth: McDougald flied to Amoros. Martin 
hit the first pitch into the lower left field stands 
for a home run. Carey flied to Furillo. Wilson, 
batting for Ford, struck out. One in Dodger fourth: 
mpanella doubled to center. Amoros singled to 
enter, scoring Campanella. Maglie, attempting to 
Sacrifice, hit into a double play, Skowron to Mc- 

gd to Martin. Gilliam singled through 
ane peueie second. Reese was called out 
strike. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 34,479; net receipts, 
$225,432.13; Commissioner’s share, $33,814.82: 
players’ share, $114,970.39; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $76,646.92. 


GAME 
Ebbets bs ia He, N. ¥., Oct. 5 


NEW YORK YANKEES 


R. ? He -PO.. ea 

5.* tO 1 1 0 
4 3 2 i 0 
4 1 i 2 0 
4 1 2 10 0 
4 0 1 3 0 
5 0 1 2 0 
4 1 1 3 2 
2 0 0 2 2 
1 it) 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 1 
1 1 1 0 ot) 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
1 1 1 0 0 
it) 0 0 tt) 0 
1 0 0 0 0 
1 0 1 0 0 
35 8 12 24 5 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 


AB. R. H. PO. A: 
Gilliam, 2b. 3 1 1 5 3 
aah 6 1 1 2 5 
4 3 2 6 0 
4 2 2 0 2 
C33 2 3 6 0 
4 1 0 0 0 
z 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 1 0 
4 2 2 2 0 
3 1 0 5 0 
Newcombe, p......... 0 0 0 0 1 
Roebuck (psa oo 0 0 0 0 0 
aMitchell. 2... 00. af wun 1 0 0 0 0 
CRHENE, Diaia,c ola ausatoes 2 0 1 0 0 
Totals... icotasees 35 13° 12 27> oa 
aFouled out for Roebuck in second. 
bFlied out for Turley in sixth. 
cStruck out for Amoros in seventh. 
dStruck out for G. Coleman in eighth. 
New York........ oS 0 1 0 04070 SIs 
Brooklyn -.-me. << 06122002 —138 


Errors—Collins, Bauer. 


Runs batted in—Collins 2, Larsen, Berra 4, 
Campanella, Reese 2, Snider 3, Bessent, Slaughter, 
Hodges 4, Gilliam 2. 


Two-base hits—Hodges 2. Home runs—Berra, 
Snider. Sacrifices—G. Coleman, McDougald, Bes- 
sent. Sacrifice ie tee Slaughter. Dou- 
ble plays—Martin and Collins; Reese, Gilliam and 
Hodges. Left on bases—New York 7, Brooklyn 11. 
Bases on balls—Off Newcombe 2 (Berra, Mantle), 
Bessent 2 (Collins, McDougald), Larsen 4 (Gil- 
liam 2, Snider, Furillo), Sturdivant 2 (Hodges, Gil- 
liam), Morgan 2 (Campanella, Snider), McDermott 
3 (Bessent, Robinson, Hodges). Struck out—By 
Bessent 4 (Mantle, Martin 2, Skowron), Byrne 1 
(Robinson), Sturdivant 2 (Amoros, Campanella), 
Morgan 3 (Amoros, Bessent, Gilliam), Turley 1 
(Amoros), McDermott 3 (Snider 2, Jackson). Hits 
—Off Newcombe 6 in 125.innings. Roebuck 0 in 44. 
Larsen 1 in 125, Kucks 1 on 0 (faced one batter 
in 2d), Byrne 1 in 14, Sturdivant 2 in 234, Morgan 
5 in 2, Turley 0 in 45, McDermott 2 in 3, Bessent 
6 in 7, Runs and earned runms—Off Newcombe 6 
and 6, Larsen 4 and 0. Kucks 1 and 0. Byrne 1 
and 0, Sturdivant 1 and 1, Morgan 4 and 4, 
McDermott 2 and 1, Bessent 2 and 2. Wild pitch— 
aye Winning pitcher—Bessent. Losing pitcher 
—Morgan, 


Umpires—Soar (A.), plate; Boggess (N.),. first 
base; Napp (A.), second base; Pinelli (N.), third 
base; Runge (A.), left field; Gorman (N.), right 
ee Time of game—3:26. Paid attendance— 


How runs were scored—One in Yankee first: With 
one out, Slaughter singled to right. Mantle flied 
out to Snider. Berra walked on four pitches, 
Slaughter moving to second. Collins singled over 
second, Slaughter scoring and Berra going to 
second. Bauer popped to Gilliam. Five in Yankee 
second: Martin singled. Coleman sacrificed. Lar- 
sen singled over third, Martin scoring. MeDougald 
singled to left, Larsen reaching third. Slaughter 
forced McDougald at second, Reese to Gilliam, 
Larsen_taking third. Mantle walked, filling the 
bases. Berra hit a homer far over the right field 
fence, scoring after Larsen, Slaughter and Mantle. 
Roebuck relieved Newcombe on the mound. Collins 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1956 


volled out. Six in Dodger second: Hodges singled 
to a Amoros singled safely on Collins" error. 
Furillo walked, filling the bases. Hi scor 
after eaupene ee sacrifice fly. Mitchell, batting 
for Roebuck, fouled out to Martin. Gilliam walked, 
again filling the bases. Kucks replaced Larsen. 
Reese singled over Martin, scoring Amoros and 
Furillo. one replaced Kucks. Snider hit a homer 
over the fence in right-center, scoring e and 
Gilliam ahead of him. Robinson struck out. One 
in Dodger third: Hodges walked. Amoros struck 
out, Furillo singled to left, Hodges reaching second. 
Campanella struck out. Bessent singled to short 
left, Hodges ee Gilliam walked. Morgan re- 
lieved Sturdivant. Reese popped out to Coleman. 
One in Yankee fourth: Morgan singled to _left- 
center field. McDougald sacrificed, Morgan taking 
second, and reaching third on a wild pitch. pe 
ter “hit a_long sacrifice fly Snider, scoring 
Morgan. Mantle was called out on strikes. Two in 
Dodger fourth: Snider singled to right-center, 
reaching third on Robinson’s single to left. Hodges 
hit a double off the left field wall, scoring Snider 
and Robinson. Amoros struck out. Furillo grounded 
out. Campanella was walked. Bessent struck_out. 
Two in Dodger fifth; Gilliam struck out. Reese 
fied to Bauer. Snider walked. Robinson’s grounder 
hopped over McDougald’s head for a single, Snider 
taking second. Hodges lined a double to left field, 
scoring Snider and Robinson. Amoros was out on 
strikes. Two in Dodger eighth: Furillo singled to 
left. Bauer lost Campanella’s fly in the sun for a 
single, Furillo taking second. Bessent sacrificed. 
Gilliam singled, scor: Furillo and Campanella. 
Reese lined out to Mantle. Snider struck out. One 
in Yankee ninth: Slaughter singled. Mantle flied 
to Snider. Berra singled. Collins forced Berra, 
Reese to Gilliam, Slaughter scoring. McDougald 
flied to Cimoli. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 36,217; net receipts, 
$232,727.51; _ Commissioner’s share, $34,909.13; 
players’ share, $118,691.03; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $79,127.35. 4 


Two-game totals—Paid attendance, 170,696; net 
receipts, $458,159.64; Commissioner’s share, $68,- 
723.95; players’ share, $233,661.42; clubs and 
leagues’ share, $155,774.27. 


THIRD GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Oct. 6 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 

AB. R. H. PO. 
Gilliam; if. .....-s2-. 
RPOEHE SBe t's ss ee 
WRHOGE, (Clic. sconces oe 
Robinson, 3b.......-. 
Hodges, lb..-..----+: 
MUPWHOT ls ler 
Campanella, c.......-. 


i-*) 

= | CH NEUEOWW EE 
w | SCOoOoCOOHRHOoFRS 
«| CoHOHNEHONO 
=| 

® | CORNNRMOOPNDY 
al corrocrnoowo” 


NEW YORK YANKEES 


” 
° 
a 


S| 
S|] OP PRR ONON. 


Bauer, rh 2-4 
Collins, 1b....# 
Mantié; cf. .....0-5.-- 


Martin, 2b 
MecDougald, ss......-. 


Gu eee 
el once 
| Cormuornooe 


-_ 
i] 


i haere Bias 


Brooklyn........-- 0 I 1 
New York.......- One 70'210"50" 3: 0 
Errors—Carey, Neal. : 
Runs batted in—Campanella, Martin, Snider, 
Slaughter 3, Berra. 7 


- — fa. illo. Three-base hit— 
Two-base hits—Berra, Fur pee ae 


a3 


McDougald), 
ss ® (Reese, Snider 


Labine i and 0. 
Winning pitcher—Ford. Losing 


799 

se; Pinelli (N.), second base; Soar ree third 
ase; Gorman (N.), left field; Runge (A.), right 
Se Time of game—2.17. Paid attendance— 


How runs were scored—One in Dodger second: 
Robinson walked, Hodges singled. Robinson reached 
third after Furillo’s fly to Bauer and scored after 
Campanella’s long drive to Bauer. One in Yankee 
second: With one out Martin hit his first Series 
home run into the lower left field stands. One in 
Dodger sixth: Gilliam pop-flied to Martin. Reese 
tripled to the right of Mantle and scored on 
Snider’s ‘sacrifice drive to Mantle. Three in 
Yankee sixth: Bauer singled to left-center. Collins 
flied out to Snider. Mantle popped to Hodges. 
Berra singled to right-center and Bauer took third. 
Slaughter, with a 3-1 count, hit a home run deep 
into the lower right field seats, scoring behind 
Bauer and Berra. One in Dodger seventh: Hodges 
wa'ked, reaching third on Furillo’s single off 
Ford’s glove. Campanella flied to McDougald. 
Hodges. scored when Carey fumbled Neal’s 
grounder. Jackson, batting for Craig, flied to 
Slaughter. Gilliam forced Neal. One in Yankee 
eighth: With one out, Collins singled when Neal 
threw wild past first. Mantle popped out. Berra 
doubled against the scoreboard in right-center 
nie Beane Collins. Slaughter was walked. Martin 

ed out. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 73,977; net receipts, 
$439,658.71: Commissioner’s share, $65,948.81; 
players’ share, $224,225.94; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $149,483.96. 

Three-game totals—Paid attendance, 144,673; 
net receipts, $897,818.35; Commissioner’s share, 
$134,672.76; players’ share, $475,887.36; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $305,258.17. 


FOURTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, Néw York, N. ¥., Oct. 7 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 
AB. R.- H. PO. 


> 


FREGSG; BSa6n 2 0 oly weak 
Snider Hel. yo ern ws soca 
Robinson, 3b.......++ 
Hodges; Ibn fot es 
ATHOPOS 1s cares caccors-ana 
Purklonrts -o oes eee ae 
Campanella, ¢......-.. 
EXTSEIMG, Di. os owiehe earns 
BWalbkKer. aie een 
Roebuck, p 
DMitchello. tower 
Drysdale, p.. 

CUACKSON . oS omeiste 


| poRoHHNmwe mo me 
| coccomoooHNone 


wl oocoocoocooHHSs 
ol coscocomooHHHHS 
nN a 

ml occOOoHGOeNSOwWHE 
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NEW YORK YANKEES 
AB. 


x 


ROR OM EE! 


COrHocronee. 
is") 
9 


Bauer, rt. 500 
Collins, 1b 
Mente, «Ole winvere tn <1 ne 
Belt a.s Goose weit 
Slaughter, ut cc stew. sce 
Martin, 205 56 0 isu) ores 
McDougald, 88.......+ 
Carey, 3b 
Sturdivant, Ds “ss. «. 


BON POO > 


NOWOHOPOH 
= Somesuowor 


29 6 7 27 
aHit into double play for Erskine in fifth. 
bFlied out for Roebuck in seventh, 

ceCalled out on strikes for Drysdale in ninth. 


Brooklyniesi.« sna 0.0.01 00 Otte 
New YOrkis oecns 1 0° 0° 250s 2G 
Errors—Collins, Carey. 
Runs batted in—Berra, Hodges, Martin, Mc- 
Dougald, Mantle, Bauer 2, Campanella. 


Two-base hits—Collins, Snider, Robinson. Home 
runs—Mantle, Bauer. Stolen base—Mantle. Sacri- 
fice fly—McDougald. Double plays—Gilliam, Reese 
and Hodges; Collins (unassisted); Martin, Me- 
Dougaid and Collins. Left on bases—Brooklyn 8, 
New York 3. Bases.on balls—Off Sturdivant 6 
(Gilliam, Robinson, Campanella 2, Amoros, Furil- 
lo), Erskine 2 (Mantle, Slaughter), Drysdale 1 
(Collins). Struck out—By Sturdivant 7 (Reese 2, 
Hodges 2, Erskine, Snider, Jackson), Erskine 2 
(Carey, Berra), Roebuck 2 (Bauer, Martin), 
Drysdale 1 (Sturdivant). Hits—Off Erskine 4 in 
4 innings, Roebuck 1 in 2. Drysdale 2 in 2. Runs 
and earned runs—Off Erskine 3 and 3, Roebuck 1 
and 1, Drysdale 2 and 2, Sturdivant, 2 and 2 
TUS pitcher—Sturdivant. Losing pitcher— 
Erskine. 


Umpires—Napp (A.), plate; Pinelli (N.), first 


4 


base: A.), second base; Boggess (N.), third 
base: Bunce. xy left fled, Gorman a3. ae 
oy reas were scored—One in Yankee frst 


scored on Berra’s single to center. One 
fa Bodscr fourth: Snider doubled down the right 
en cry i oaider bern in Yai 
toc and Snide: . 
Mantle walked. Berra struck out and Mantle stole 
second. Slaughter was walked. Martin singled, 
scoring Mantle and putting Slaughter on third. 
Slaughter scored on McDougald’s long fly to 
Snider. One in Yankee sixth: Mantle hit a home 
yun over the bleacher wall in right center. Two 
jn Yankee seventh: With one out, Carey singled. 
Sturdivant fanned. Bauer blasted a homer into the 
left field stand, bringing in Carey. One in Dodger 
ninth: Robinson doubled. Hodges struck out. 
Amoros and Furillo walked, filling the bases. 
Campanella singled to short left and Robinson 
scored. Jackson struck out. Gilliam flied out to 
Mantle. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 69,705; net receipts, 
$426,812.29; Commissioner’s share, $64,021.84; 
players’ share, $217,674.27; clubs’ and leagues 
share, $145,116.18. 

Four-game totals—Paid attendance, 214,378; net 
receipts, $1,324,630.64; Commissioner’s share, $198,- 
694.60: players’ share (first four games only), 
$693,561.63; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $450,374.35. 


FIFTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y., Oct. 8 
(First No-Hit Game in World Series History) 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 


ABSOGR. .HsoPO. TAY 
0} 0 2 0 
5) 0 0 4 2 
3 0 0 1 0 
3 0 0 2 4 
3 0 0 5 1 
3 0 0 3 0 
tah ee ce 
Campanella, ¢c......... 3 
M ielle, Dy alae 2 0 0 0 1 
AMitchels we sees 1 0 0 0 0 
MED ECU MIE tele Ts jais\s.aie.0 4s 27 0 0 24 10 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
ae x i ee me 
1a TERT TOS PA ee 
OWING Dies eee. a 0 1 x 0 
Mantle, cf.. 3 1 1 4 0 
Beira, ©. .0 3 0 0 7 0 
Slaughter, lf 2 0 0 a 0 
Martin, 2b.. 3 0 1 3 4 
MeDougald, ss 2 0 0 0 2 
Carey, 3b 3 1 1 1 1 
Larsen, p 2 0 0 0 1 
{DS Ih Ce 26 2 Bi 27, 8 
a—Called out on strikes for Maglie in ninth. 
Brooklyn.......... 0 000000 0 #0—O0 
Wew York......... O80! 0) 7 0% Donte Oe 2 


Errors—None. 
Runs batted in—Mantle, Bauer. 


Home run—Mantle. Sacrifice—Larsen. 
plays—Reese and Hodges; Hodges, Campanella, 
Robinson, Campanella and Robinson. Left on 
bases—Brooklyn 0, New York 3. Bases on balls— 
Off Maglie 2 (Slaughter, McDougald). Struck out 
—By Larsen 7 (Gilliam, Reese, Hodges, Campa- 
nella, Snider, Maglie, Mitchell); Maglie 5 (Mar- 
tin, Collins 2, Larsen, Bauer). Runs and earned 
runs—Off Maglie 2 and 2. Winning pitcher—Lar- 
sen. Losing pitcher—Maglie. 

Umpires—Pinelli (N.), plate; Soar (A.), first 
base; Boggess (N.), second base; Napp (A.), third 
base; Gorman (N.), left field, and Runge (A.), 
right field. Time of game—2:06. Paid attendance— 


Double 


How runs were scored—One in Yankee fourth: 
With two out, Mantle, with a 2-2 count hit a home 
run into the lower right field stand, his third 
homer of the Series and the first hit of the game. 
Berra was out on low drive to Snider. One in 
Yankee sixth: Carey singled to center. Larsen 
Sacrificed, Campanella to Gilliam. Bauer singled 
to left, scoring Carey. Collins singled to right 
center, Mantle grounded out to Hodges and Bauer 
was trapped and doubled between third and home, 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 64,519; net receipts, 
$413,003.05; Commissioner’s share, $61,950.46; clubs’ 
and leagues’ share, $351,052.59. 

Five-game totals—Paid attendance, 278,897: net 
receipts, $1,737,633.69 ;Commissioner’s share, $260,- 
645.06; players’ Share (first four games only), 
$693,561.63; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $801,426.94. 
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el coocessee” 
«al econesaenee 
al woommoono” 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 
AB. R H. 


Gilliam, 2b 
Reese, ss. . 
Snider, cf... 


Tapine: ty. <2 sea teies 
Total.c.. . << ses > 31 
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| coooeooor 


y * $ 
2] deidoweumwom Sl) omeocmiommes 


> | OOOOH OF 
> | wooootouna 
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*Two out when winning run w: 


New York...... 0-0 20F-8*0 
Brooklyn....... 00000 


Errors—None. 
Run batted in—Robinson. 


Two-base hits—Berra, Collins, Labine. Sacrifice 
—Reese. Double play—Gilliam, Reese and Hodges. 
Left on bases—New York 8, Brooklyn 10. Bases on 
balls—Off Labine 2 (Slaughter, Mantle), Turley 8 
(Hodges, Robinson, Gilliam 2, Snider, 3, Amoros). 
Struck out—By Labine 5 (McDougald 3, Bauer, 
Turley)), Turley 11 (Reese, Furillo 2, Campanella 
3, Labine 2, Snider, Amoros, Gilliam). Run and 
earned run—Off Turley 1 and 1. Winning pitcher 
—Labine. Losing pitcher—Turley. 


Umpires—Soar (A.), plate; Boggess (N.), first 
base; Napp (A.), second base; Pinelli (N.), third 
base; Runge (A.), left field; Gorman (N.), right 
field. Time of game—2:37. Paid attendance—33,224. 

How runs were scored—The sixth game of the 
1956 Series was another pitching duel that went 
into a 10th inning following a scoreless tie. In the 
Dodger half of the tenth Labine fied to Martin. 
Gilliam walked. Reese sacrificed Turley to Collins. 
Snider was passed. Robinson singled off the left 
field wall and Gilliam scored. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 33,224; net receipts, 
$221,792.10; Commissioner’s share, $33,268.82; 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $188,523.28. : 

Six-game totals—Paid attendance, 312,121; net 
receipts, _$1,949,524.79; Commissioner’s share, 
$293,913.88; players’ share (first four games only), 
$693,561.63; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $989,950.28. 


SEVENTH GAME 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 10 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


ook = 
3 

oog 

T 

_ 


’ 


AB. RB... H-POS ae 

Baier (Pf oy: aot telecine 5 1 1 0 0 
Martin, 2b)... 0. eee 2 2 2 6 
Mantle, 0fsi acetate 4 il 1 0 0 
IBOLT AG Cis: 5 fe: suclenr ae 3 3 2 1 1 
SKowrons Lb) os at sc aoe 5 1 1 16 1 
Howard, Iso... . chives 5 1 2 2 0 
McDougald, ss........ 4 0 1 3 3 
Carey, dD sce tee 3 0 0 2 2 
SMOKES, {Di47035 ea, eee 3 0 0 1 2 
Dota cies oN 37 9 CO 10n 27a 

BROOKLYN DODGERS 

AB. -<R..¢H=sPo: ; 

Gilliam, 2b) cnn cates 4 0 0 % As 
RCOKE; BE aa, ate 2 0 0 2 5 
Shider, ct: Ber. nee 4 0 2 1 0 
Robinson, 3b.......... 3 0 0 0 x 
Hodges; "boy fa) at ecn 3 0 ‘0. ALD 2. 
Amoros, lf 3 0 0 0 0 
Furillo, lf.. 3 0: at 0 0 
Campanella, 3 0 0 8 0 
Newcombe, p 1 0 0 0 1 
Bessent, p... 0 0 0 0 0 
aMitchell.... 1 0 0 0 0 
Craig, pe neue 0 0 1) 0 0 
Roebuck, p....... 0 0 0 0 0 
bWalker ons... saieaine 1 0 0 0 0 
Erskine, Dist coca carte 0 0 0 0 0 
WoOtal gis eteteca.. etre 28 0 - "35 2S 


aGrounded out for Bessent in sixth, 
bGrounded out for Roebuck i Shots 


ai 


—— 


Vs 
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New YorE......... es seek a “Oe 4. 0 0-9 
Brooklyn.......... oO 0: 0-0 0 0 0 6—0 
Error—Reese. 
Runs batted in—Berra 4, Howard, Skowron 4. 
Two-base hits—Mantle, Howard. Home runs— 
Berra 2, Howard, Skowron. Stolen base—Bauer. 
Sacrifice—Kucks. Double plays—Kucks, Martin 
and Skowron; McDougald and Skowron. Left on 
bases—New York 6, Brooklyn 4. Bases on_balls— 
Off Newcombe 1 (Carey), Bessent 1 (Berra), Craig 
2 (Mantle, Berra), Kucks 3 (Reese 2, Robinson). 
Struck out—By Newcombe 4 (Martin, Mantle 2, 
Skowron), Bessent 1 (Kucks), Roebuck 3 (Carey, 
Martin, Mantle), Kucks 1 (Robinson). Hits—Off 
Newcombe 5 in 3 innings (faced one batter in 
fourth), Bessent 2 in 3, Craig 3 in_0 (faced five 
batters in seventh). Roebuck 0 in 2. Erskine 0 in 1. 
Runs and earned runs—Off Newcombe 5 and 5. 
Craig 4 and 4. Wild Pitch—Craig. Winning 
pitcher—Kucks. Losing pitcher—Newcombe. 
Umpires—Boggess (N.), plate; Napp (A.), first 
base; Pinelli (N.), second base; Soar (A.), third 
base; Gorman (N.), left field; Runge (A:), right 
field. Time of game—2:19. Paid attendance—33,782. 
How runs were scored—Two in Yankee first: 
Bauer singled over Reese’s head, stole second. 


Martin and Mantle struck out, Berra hit a homer 
over the right field screen, scoring Bauer in front 
of him. Two in Yankee third: With one out, Mar- 
tin singled_past Reese. Mantle struck out. On a 
1-2 count, Berra hit his second homer of the game 
over the right field screen, scoring Martin ahead 
of him. Skowron flied to Gilliam. One in fourth 
inning: Howard hit the second pitch over the right 
field fence for a home run. Bessent replaced New- 
combe. McDougald flied to Gilliam. Carey singled 
safely as Reese fumbled. Kucks sacrificed, Hodges 
to Gilliam. Bauer was out, Gilliam to Hodges. 
Four in the seventh: Martin singled over Reese’s 
head. Mantle walked. Berra was walked, filling 
the bases. Skowron hit the first pitch into the 
lower left field stands for a grand slam home run, 
scoring Martin, Mantle and Berra ahead of him, 
Howard doubled to right field. McDougald flied to 
Hodges. Carey struck out. Kucks was thrown out 
by_Reese, ; 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 33,782; net receipts, 
$223,828.80; Commissioner’s share, $33,574.32; 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $190,254.48. 

Seven-game totals—Paid attendance, 345,903; net 
receipts, $2,173,254.59; Commissioner’s share, $327,- 
488.20; players’ share (first four games only), 
$693,561.63; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $1,180,204.76. 


Major Pennant Winners, 1901-1956 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


gigi.e e/e|.¢ 
Year Winner = S 23 Manager Year Winner s iS g 8 Manager 
1901. . .|Chicago. . . -610|Griffith........ 1901...|Pittsburgh....| 90/49|.647) Clarke 
1902. . .| Philadelph -610|Mack......... j902...| Pittsburgh. . . .| 103 |386|.741)Clarke 
1903. . '659|J. J. Collins... . |/1903...| Pittsburgh... .| 91|49].650| Clarke 
1904.. -627|Collins........ 1904...) New York... .|106|47|.693| McGraw 
1905... 622} Mack.......-.||1905...|New York... -|105|48|.686) McGraw 
1906. ..| Chicago.......| 93] 58] .616}) Jones. ......... ...|Chicago.......|116]/36].763] Chance 
1907...| Detroit........| 92/58! .613] Jennings....... ..+|Chicago.......|107|45|.704| Chance 
1908. .-| Detroit........| 90]63].588) Jennings....... ..+|Chicago.......| 95|55}.643/ Chance 
1909.. . -| Pittsburgh. .. . .|110|42|.724| Clarke 
1910 so CHICBZO). sis: <0 104|50|.676) Chance 
1911... ; 54|\647| McGraw 
1912 McGraw 
1913 McGraw 
1914 Stallings 
1915 : 5 Moran 
1916 .-| Brooklyn, 94|50}.610) Robinson 
1917 ..| New York 98 |56|.636| McGraw 
1918... san . -| Chicago. . 84/45|.651) Mitchell 
1919... .| Chicago. . .| Cincinnat 96 |44|.686| Moran 
1920. . .| Cleveland. ..|Brooklyn......| 93/61).604) Robinson 
1921. ..| New York * {|New York ...::| 94|56|.614| McGraw 
1922...| New York ‘ {|New York... ::| 93|61!.604| McGraw 
923 New York ..|New York..... 95|58|.621] MeGraw 
1924. ashington “Ii |New York....:| 93/60|.608] McGraw 
1925...| Washington. ... ..| Pittsburgh: :/..| 95|55|.621! McKechnie 
1926. ..| New York..... S,StCOwls mice: 89 |65|.578| Hornsby 
1927...| New York..... ‘| Pittsburgh. ....| 94|60].610| Bush 
1928. ..| New York..... : : . Loui 59|.617| McKechnie 
1929. | .| Philadelphia... .| 104] 46| .693| Mack......... 5| McCarthy 
1930... .| Philadelphia.. .| 102/52) .662} Mack......... Street 
1931.. .| Philadelphia .. .| 107| 45|.704) Mack......... Street 
1932...| New York..... 107| 47| .695| McCarthy ..... Grimm 
1933...| Washington. ...} 99]53).651) Cronin... Terry 
1934. ..| Detroit........ 101) 53) .656| Cochrane . yrlses 
1935. .. | Detroit... 93 -616] Cochrane. Grimm 
1936. .*| New York.... .| 102 -667| McCarthy Terry 
1937 New York .662| McCarthy Terry 
1938 New York -651| McCarthy... .. aie Hartnett 
1939 New York .702| McCarthy..... ..|Cincinnaté..... McKeehnie 
1940 Detroit .584| Baker........+- .|Cincinnati.... 9 McKechnie 
1941. :-|New York 3|.656| McCarthy Brooklyn...... Durocher 
1942. .-:|New York 51|.669| McCarthy..... St.Louis.:.... Southworth 
1943...|New York 636 St.Louis...... Southworth 
944. | || St. Lous 578 St. Louis. ..... Southworth 
é 575 Chiceae a earenscaes 6 Grint 
ts i - t. US Seer br8 yer 
1947 Ge yok. 630 ‘ {| Brooklyn...... Shotton 
1948 Cleveland 626) -.|Boston.... . Southworth 
1949. ..| New Yor 630 .|Brooklyn. . Shotton 
1950...|/ New York 636) et ae 
1951...}New York 636 eae 
1952. New York . 617 ehee 
1953. ..| New York*. 656 Durocher 
1954... i levelond “ae pues 
1955...| New Yor |.623|Stengel........//1955...|/Brooklyn...... ; 
1956...|. New York 630 Alston 


Don Larsen, in Perfect Game, 
right-handed pitcher 


-0, in the fifth game of the 
ee eects: oct. 8 end the first. perfect 


me pitched in the majors was ac- 
eet eae eal Charlie Robertson of the Chicago 


, 1922, Larsen’s performance was only the 
een perfect game ever hurled in the major 


Pitches First Series No-Hitter 

leagues and only the fifth in baseball’s *‘modern 
era’’ which dates back to the beginning of the 
century. 

A perfect game is one in which a pitcher faces 
exactly 27 batters without one reaching first base 
through a hit, base on balls, error or other means. 

In Larsen’s perfect game only four batted balls 
had a chance of being rated hits. One, a high 
drive by_Amoros in the fifth inning, was foul by 
inches. Three other drives were converted into 
outs by efficient Yankee fielding. 


oo - a 


Yr: Winners 


i =e 
903 |Boston, A. L...| 5 |Pittsb’gh, N. L. 
4 IN. Y¥., N. n,. A. 


1 
y. L....| refused play Bosto! 
1908 N.Y. N.L....| 4 |Phila, A. L 


NOONAN OM bom SR 


Ny, 


eer 
Nain 
Phila 


“ed ieee 
RO 


WR RyRy RCN COUT R  pB B WR DR NR 


3 
3 
3 
0 
0 
1 


1928 
1929 


{1 


1930 |Phila., A. Lt. 4 2 
1931 St. Louis, N. 4 . 
932 |N. ¥., A. L... 4 ° 
1933" 15, ¥., Neda ae 3 5 
1934 |St. Louis, N. 4 Z 
1935 |Detroit, A. L é 2 
1936 |N. Y., A. L. 4 2 
1937 |N. ¥, AL. 4 1 
938 |N. ¥., A. L. 4 ° 
1939 |N. Y., ALL. 4 Q 
1940 |Cine., N.L.....| 4 : 
1941 IN. ¥.. A.L....| 4 x 
1942 |St. Louis,N.L. | 4 
1943 |N. Y., A.L....|- 4 1 
1945 [Detrote Ake s| 4 3 
5 i re 
1946 |St. Louis, N.L..| 4 z 
1947 IN. Y¥., ALL... .| 4 3 
Cleveland, A.L.| 4 i 
1949 IN. Y., A. L... ft 4 1 
1950 |N. ¥., A. L....] 4 
1951 |N. ¥.. A. L....| | 4 2 
1952 INDY An En $ 
1953t|N. ¥., A. L....| 4 
54 IN. ¥.. N-L,.. 2) 4 0 
1955 |B’kiyn., N. L.. | 4 3 
956 [IN ASS ae 3 


* One tie game. | First major league club to win 


World Series Attendance 


Yr. Clubs .|Atten.| Rcpts. 
1923|N. Y. (A)-N. Y. ( 6/301,430/1,063,815 
h. (A)-N. ¥. (N 7/283,665)1,093,104 
193A Pitts (ND. a } 7|282,848/1,182,854 
ie 7|328,051|1,207, 
F 4/201,705| 783,217 
o{phita } (NS. .| Sligaisgo| ss9raos 
29|Phila. (A)- Chicago Rc M i 
13a Phila. (Assit. Louis (N). .| 6)212,619) 953,772 
1931/St. Louis (N)-Phila, (A). .| 7|231,567|1,030,723 
1932|N. Y. (A)-Chicago (N) 4/191,998| 713,377 
1933|New York (N)-Wash. (A)| 5/163,076| 679,365 
1934|St. L. (N)-Detrolt a ...«| 7/281,510/1,128,99: 
1935] Detroit (A)-Chicago (N)..| 6/286,672)1,173,794 
1936|N. Y. (A)-N. Y. (N).....- 6/302. 1,304,399 
1937/N. Y¥ AN VERON) Bie a 5/238,142/1,085,994 
1938|N. Y. (A)-Chicago (N)...| 4/200, 851,166 
1939|N. Y. (A)- Cincinnati, (N)! 4/183,849| 845,329 


five world championships in succession. 


and Receipts Since 1923 
Yr. 


1940|Cinc., (N)-Detroit (A)... .| 7/281,927/1,322,328 
1941|New York (A)-B’Klyn (N)| 5/235,773/1,107,762 
1942] St. Louis (N)-N. ¥. (A). .| 5/277,101/1,205,249 
1943|N. Y. (A)-St. Louis (N) 5|277,312/1,105,784 
1944/S. Louis (N)-St. L. (A)... .| 6]206, 1122 
1945| Detroit (A)-Chicago (N)..| 7|/333,457|1,592,454 
1946|St, Louis (N)-Boston (A) .| 7/250,071|1,052,920 
1947|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N). .| 7|389,763|2,137,549 
1948|Clevel’d (A)-Boston (N)..| 6|358,362|1,633,685 
1949|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N). .| 5|236,710|1,129,627 
1950|New York (A)-Phila. (N) .| 4/196,009| "953.669 
1951|New York (A)-N. Y. (N)..| 6|341,977|1,633,457 
1952|N, ¥. iAP Brookive (N) .:| 7/340,906|1,622,753 
1953|N. ¥.(A)-Brooklyn (N) . .| 6|/307,350|1,779, 

1954| New York (N)-Cley. (A)..| 4|251,507|1,566, 

1955|Brooklyn (N)-N.Y. (A). .| 7/362,310|2,337,515 
1956|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N)...| 7/345,90312,173,254 


Receipts since 1948 do not include fees for radio and television rights. This revenue customarily goes 


to players’ pension fund. 


How Players Shared 


World Series Money 


(Players share in first four games only) 


peng. Losing 1 
Yr. | G:|Players’ hare|Players' Share 
1937 | 5 |Nankees......$6,471|/Giants.......$4,489 
1988 | 4 |Yankees..... 6; 783) CWDS 3/5 ae oa 4,674 
1939 | 4 | Yankees ,542)Reds.....- 4.192 
1940 | 7 |Reds......... 5,803) Tigers. ..... 3,531 
1941 | 5 |Yankees...... 5,943] Dodgers. .... 4,829 
1942 | 5 |Cardinals.... 6,192)Yankees..... ,3o1 
1943 | 5 |Yankees.,... 6.123/Cardinals..,. 4,321 
1944 | 6 |Cardinals..... 4,626|Browns...... 2,743 
1945 | 7 AEOUBY 5 a4 ede 6,443/Cubs........ 903 
1946 | 7 |Cardinals.... 3,757|Red Sox..... 2,052 


*Record shares. 


In 1956 the New York Yankees divided their 60% 


$8,714.76 and ten partial shares. 


The Brooklyn 
$6,934.34 and nine partial shares. 


j Winsing: Losing 

Yr. | G,|Players’ hare| Players’ Share 
1947 | 7 | Yankees . $5,830] Dodgers. . ...$4,081 
1948 | 6 |Indians...... 6,772|Braves...... 4,570 
1949 | 5 |Yankees..... 5,665] Dodgers..... 2272 
1950 | 4 |Yankees..... 5,737] Phillies. ..... 4,801 
1951 | 6 |Yankees..... 5 Giants. ...... +951 
1952 | 7 |Yankees..... 6,026) Dodgers... ... ,200 
1953 | 6 |Yankees..... 8,280|Dodgers...... 6,178 
1954 | 4 |Giants ..*11,147/Indians...... 6,712 
1955 | 7 |Dodgers..... 9,768] Yankees. .... 5,598 
1956 | 7 |Yankees.... . 8,714: Dodgers. .... *6,934 


share of the players’ pool into. 32 full shares of 
Dodgers distributed 28 record losers’ shares of 


47 Records Broken, 30 Tied in 1956 World Series 


In the 1956 World Series 
broken, 19 tied. A partial list follows: 


Fewest Hits Allowed, Nine-inning Game—0—Don 
Larsen, Yankees. 

Most Consecutive Hitless Innings, Nine-inning 
Game—9—Don Larsen, Yankees. 
Most Consecutive Innings No Player Reaching 
First_ Base, Game—9—Don Larsen, Yankees. 
Most Consecutive Innings No Player Reaching 
First Base, Series—9—Don Larsen, Yankees. 
Most Games Caught, Total Series—45—Yogi Berra, 
Yankees. 

Most Series Eligible as Player and Coach—16—Bill 
Dickey, Frank Crosetti, Yankees. 

Most Home Runs by National League Player—10— 
Duke Snider, Dodgers. 

Most Runs Batted In by National’ League Player— 
24—Duke Snider, Dodgers. 


Most Times on Losing Club—6—PeeWee Reese, 
Dodgers. 

Most Runs Batted In, Series—10—Yogi Berra, 
Yankees. 

Most Runs Batted In, 7- 


game Series—l0— i 
Berra, Yankees. ts 


12 individual records were broken and 11 tied; 35 club marks were 


Most Strikeouts, Total Series—33—Duke Snider, 
Dodgers. 

Most Series Played—22—Yankees. 

Most Pitchers, Game, One Club—?—Yankees. 

Most Home Runs, Series, One Club—12—Yankees. 

Most Extra Bases on Long Hits, 7-game Series, 
One Club—42—Yankees. 

Most Games Played, Total Series, One Club—221— 
Yankees. 

Most Games Won, Total Series, One Club—i8— 
Yankees. 

Most Runs, Total Series, One Club—553—Yankees. 

Most Runs Batted In, Total Series, One Club— 
513—Yankees. 

Most Hits, Total Series, One Club—1,009—Yankees. 

a ae eee Hits, Total Series, One Club—710 
—Yankees. 

Most Two-Base Hits, Total Series, One Club—142 
—Yankees. 

Most Home Runs, Total Series, One Club—114— 
Yankees. - 


Most Series Won—17—Yankees, 


bs Dela 


Sporting Events—Batting, Home Run, Pitching Champions 


803 
Champion Batters and Their Averages 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Year Player a Club Aver, Year Player Club Aver. 
"349 |/1931%...... Philaaelphia,.| 
Cr | a ieee 
305 lisse 2 Pe ee 
"385 || 1985 ...12222 
73 4086.05 <.ecae A 


hi 5 
St. Louis 


adelphia..| .363 

St. Louis.....| .376 
cn -342 

Louis... 346 

. (St. Louis... -355 
Louis. 336 
‘Brooklyn..... .344 
New York...| .345 
Philadelphia..| .338 
Milwaukee...| .328 


Champions in 1956 based on unofficial statistics available at close of season. 


Home Run Leaders, 1927-1956 


A hington. . 
Cleveland.... 


Year American League Year National League 
1927 |Ruth,New York.............- aera 60 1927 | Wilson, Chicago; Williams, Philadelphia 3 
928 |Ruth, New York. <54 1928 |Bottomley, St. Louis; Wilson, Chicago ea 3 
1929 - |Ruth, New York. 46 1929 |Klein, Philadelphia. ............... «43 
1930 |Ruth, New York. sis erecta aration 2 1930 | Wilson, Chicago.............. Saiajeerate -56 
1931 |Ruth, New York; Gehrig, New York.. .46 1931 | Klein, Philadelphia... .<....2 as sasematee 31 
1932 | Foxx, Philadelphia....... Ponanabor opts] 1932 |Klein, Philadelphia; Ott, N. Y.........38 
1933 |Foxx, Philadelphia..... seitaionne ose . 48 1933 ein, Philadelphia,.......... wiere beaters 28 
1934 Gehrig New York..... hres Wace siwistalte 29) 1934 |Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New York...... 35 
1935 |Foxx, Phila.; Greenberg, Det..... ae 0 1935 |Berger, Boston..... ai soho te. la)'s ap eee emt 4 
1936 |Gehrig, New York..... wisicthera cot ea ae) 49 1936 |Ott, New Yor: 
1937 |DiMaggio, New York.......-.+e+-+-- 46) 1937 |Qtt, New : 
1938 |Greenberg, Detroit 58 1938 |Ott, New York.......... 36 
1939 | Foxx, Boston..........---s2eeeeeeeee 1939 |Mize, St. Louis.. 28 
1940 |Greenberg, Detroit 1940 | Mize, St. Louis.. 43 
1941 | Williams, Boston........----- 1941 |Camilli, Brooklyn 34 
1942. | Williams, Boston.. 1942 |Ott, New York .30 
1943 | York, Detroit........ 1943 |Nicholson, Chicago .29 
1944 |Etten, New York 1944 |Nicholson, Chicago 33 
1945 |Stephens, St. Louis 1945 |Holmes, Boston..7.......scccccesccesse 28 
1946 |Greenberg, Detroit. 1946 |Kiner, Pittsburgh... 2.2... ...... sees 23 
1947 | Williams, Boston 1947 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York.,... 61 
948 |DiMaggio, New York 1948 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York..... 40 
1949 | Williams, Boston. 1949.- | Kiner, Pittsburgh.......2.cecesse0ene 54 
1950 |Rosen, Cleveland... .........eeeeeeeee 1950 |Kimer, Pittsburgh.............s-seees 47 
1951 |Zernial, Chicago-Philadelphia 1951 |Kimer, Pittsburgh...............s00+: 42 
1952° |Doby, Cleveland ......-.-++s+ee+ese- 1952 |Kiner, Pittsburgh; Sauer, Chicago..... 37 
1953 |Rosen, Cleveland. ......---+-++++eee> 1953 | Mathews, Milwaukee.............-.- 47 
1954 |Doby, Cleveland..........--+eeeeeuee 1954 |Kluszewski, Cincinnati............-.. 49 
1955 |Mantle, New York 1955 |Mays, New York... . 22:0... .. -- anes 51 
1956. |Mantle, New York 1956 'Snider, Brooklyn... .. °.: 12. c eee 
° ° e 
Champion Pitchers and Their Averages 
: (Based on 15 or more victories) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Yr. Pitcher Club Aver. || Yr. Pitcher Club Aver 
New York Philadelphia..... .848 
. Loui Philadelphia. .... .886 
Chicago 
Boston. 
St. Louis 
Chicago. 
New York 
New York 
Chicago 
‘|Cincinnati.......| -781 || 1939.) Grove..........+. 
"|\Brooklyn.......-| -889 ||1940.|Rowe..........-. 
Cincinnati. ......| -826 ||1941.)Gomez........... 
Brooklyn........| -789 || 1942.) Bonham. ,........ 
St. Louis........| -724 || 1943.)Chandler......... 
St. Louis......++ 
5 Sem one Seca fons 
PI DICKHOD 4.0 as eos = , LOWS. 22... + pan 
ioa7 Racca ESE N oinser ase New York 1947.| Reynolds. 
1948.|Brecheen.......-- St. Louis........ 1948.|Kramer.. 
NOAGUPRDGH Gis. w 2000s Brooklyn... 1949 | Kinder. . 
1950.|Maglie........... New York.... 
1951.|Roe. ......-eeeee Brooklyn. . 
1952.| Wilhelm.......... New York.......| -833 ||1952.|/Shantz........... 
1953.| Erskine.........-+ Brooklyn........+| -769 ||1953.)Lopat..,......-.-- 
1954.! Antonelli.....-.-- New Yor 
1955.| Newcombe.....-. Brooklyn.....-.--| -800 ||1955.|Byrne............ 
1956.|Newcombe, 27-7. .'Brooklyn.... 


Champions in 1956 are 
Burdette, Milwaukee (N), 


of season. ERA leaders: 


National League Records in 1956 ‘ a 
ws hr. rbi. sb. 
FINAL SraeeinG OF CLUBS Rowe Bly. & 3 a 1B eae ® 
White, N 438 
8\e) | Sluls de Jablonski, Cin: 130 407 44 10 15 G6 2 
5/3/ €) 3/3) 5/3) 8 Eley Blaylock. Phila 136 460 61117 10 50 4 
SialSi alias g Ea Sarni, St. L.- ons ty" ae 
elé|s\z| 2/212 3 [8S bore tn. .73 22 36 10 23 0 
Aa) O) ao) 2) RO _& |O | post, Gin 94 134 36 83 6 
: ~. . || 10] 11} 16| 13} 14| 13) 16 -604 King, Chi. - 
Bale <<a a] 19120117 14l1sla2\63 a97| 1 | AEN 2 4 18 oO 
in 6 ol ol-| 10115] 141 13/76\78).494|17 | Dittmer, Milw 8-252 -650 
9} 12} 11)12|—| 11] 7} 9}71|83).461|22 Grammas, . 150 47° 37° © 47 
8| 5| 8| 7|11|—|13|15/67 |87|.435) 26 Cin... ;88 152 17 37 9 Az” Oo 
A Si eeliees ib peed Shepard, Pitts 100 236 24 62 7 30 1 
RAS i 22 Mazeroski, 81 236 30 62 3 14 0 
GLUB BATTING (Unoficial) O'Connell 
Baty ste) YG lo See ee 
43231 49 ; ran: 

Cine.” ee or8 1408 193 31 221 733 44 .266| Whisenant, Chi 103 314 37 74 11 46 8 

Milw...5'207 709 1/349 209 55 177 667 30 .259 | Thomson, Mil, 142 451 59 106 20 7 
B'klyn..51097 720 1315 209 35 179 68: 64 .258 | Thompson oe = 
Pitts. 6/293 588 11340 197 56 110 545 24 1257| N.¥...)... 82 183 24 43 8 29 2 
Phila...5'204 668 1/307 204 49 121 610 42 .251| Newcombe,.Bk. 52 111 13 26 i 

Chi. 260 597 1281 199 50 142 562 51 .244|Bressoud, N.Y. 49 163 15 37 0 10 
N. Y...5'189 540 1.268 189 46 145 497 66 .244 | Castleman, ok 36k: 5g ca 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) Smailey, Phila’ 65 168 14 38 0 18 0 
po. a. e. dp. aS Hamner, Phila. 122 401 32 90 4 42 2 
MSEOD RIV conta ge as ve 4,106 1,718 109 145 .982 Spencer, N. Y.. 146 488 46 108 14 42 1 
Cincinnati... 5 .981 | Landrith, Chi.. 111 312 22 69 4 32 O 
St. Louis. . Westrum, 68 132 10 29 3 8 O 
Milwaukee. Camp’la, Bkl 124 388 40 85 20 73 1 
New York. . Neon. Bkty 111 243 20 53 8 33 0 

ea eee eae e son -— 

Poe phia MANS 906,044 08 4,112 1,467 146 134 .974 = : 152 13-38: by Re 0 
Pittsburgh........ 1.1... 4'129 1/654 162 142 1973 | wosk Gui. : 


Triple plays—St. Louis 2. 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
(100 at bats or more) 


183 


v4 


Aaron, Milw. . 
Virdon, St. L.- 
Pitts 


ti 
Clemente, ad 147 
Musial, St.L.. 156 
Boyer, St.L... 150 


Ashburn, Phila, 154 


ab. 
609 


erubaewokl, pas Ash 517 
Beboend! ens 

. Y¥.% 132 487 
Gillam, Bian, 153 594 
Bailey, Cin... 118 383 
Moon, St. L... 149 540 
Brandt, St. L.- 

NINN actrees 125 393 
Sauer, St.L... 75 151 
Banks, Chi,... 139 538 
Mays, N. Y.. 152 578 
Thurman, Cin. 80 139 
Bell, Cin,..... 150 603 
Snider, B’ klyn. 151 542 
Adcock, Milw.. 137 454 
Robinson, Cin. 152 572 
Furillo, B’klyn, 149 523 
Valo, Phila...; 98 291 
Neal, B'klyn... 62 136 
Hemus, St. L.- 

Philay...... 3 86 192 
Temple Cin... 154 632 
Moryn, Chi.... 147 529 
Covington, Mil 75 138 
Thomas, Pit... 157 588 
Smith, St. Lb... 75 227 
Logan, Milw.. 148 545 
Jones, Phila... 149 520 
Repulski, St. L. 112 376 
Dark, N. Y.- 

‘Shit Oh 48 619 
Robinson, Bk.. 117 357 
Burgess, Cin... . 90 229 
Walls, Pitts... 143 474 
Groat, Pitts... 142 520 
Jackson Bk..., 101 308 
Mathews, Mil.. 151 552 
Bruton, Milw.. 147 525 
Irvin. Chi... . 111 339 
Baumholtz, Ph. 76 100 
Fondy, Chi.... 187 543 
Mueller, N. Y.. 138 453 
Lopata, Phila.. 146 535 
Hodges, B’kiyn 153 550 
Long, Pitts..., 148 515 
McMillan, Gin. 150 479 
Bl’'game, St. L. 150 587 
Ennis, Phila... 153 630 
Lockman, N., Y.- 

= Lie Oa 118 362 
Amoros, Bk. 114 292 
Baker, Chi. 140 546 
Torre, Milw... 111 159 


r. h, hr. rbi. 
26 93 


106 200 


Nob 


Bee tet 
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Sporting Bvents—National League Records, 1956 


at eee ee 
> 


rt aye y 


— 8) WT tee 4 


121 424 51-91 5 37 

Grand slams (27)—Musial, St. Louis, 2; Adcock 
and Thomson, Milwaukee, 2 each; Jablonski and 
Bailey, Cincinnati, 2 each; Baker, Chicago, 
Boyer and Moon, St. Louis; Snider, Furillo and Fer- 
nandez, Brooklyn; Kluszewski and Post, Cincinnati: 
Ennis, Hemus, Jones and Kazanski, Philadelphia; 
Bruton, Milwaukee; Irvin, Chicago, and Clemente 
and Kravitz, Pittsburgh. 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
(15 innings or more) 


§ ip. h. bb. so. w. IL. era. 
Grissom, N. “i oe 18) V1. BY 48)" and ee 
Philips, Milw.. 23 87 69 33 37 5 3 2/28 

eKer, Cin 29 84 60 29 54 4 3 2.36 
Bessent, Bk 38 79 63. 30. 51 -4 9352.51 
Drysdale, Bk. 5 100° 95 31. 55. 5 336.268 
Burdette, Mil.. 39 256 235 52 107 19 10 2.71 
Spahn, Milw... 39 281 248 52 127 20 11 2.79 
‘Antonelli, NY, 41 258 225 74 145 20 13 2.86 
Maglie, Bklyn. 28 191 154 53 109 1, 5 2.87 
Newcombe, Bk: 38 268 219. 46 137 2 7 3.09 
Conley, Miiw.. 31 158 169 52 70 9 3.13 
Rush, Chi.. 32 140 210 59 102 13 10 3.19 
Dickson, Phia,- 

Strat oe an 31 219 195 110 13 11 3.29 
Buhl, Milw.. 38 217 190 105 85 18 8 3.32 
Labine, Bklyn. 62 116 111 38 74 10 6 3.34 
Simmons, Phil. 33 198 185 65 88 15 10 3.36 
R. Miller, Phil. 49 122 115 33 53 3 £6 3.39 
McDaniel, St. L. 39 116 121 42 57 7 # 6 3.414 
Freeman, Cin.. 64 108 112 85 45 14 5 3.42 
Kline, Pitt..... 44 264 263 82 125 14 18 3.44 
Friend, Pitts.. 48 314 309 85 164 17 17 3.50 
Face, Pitts. 68 136 131 41 96 12 13 3.51 
Poholsky, St.L. 33 203 210 44 94 9 14 3.59 
Kaiser, Chi..... 27 150 144 52 74 4 9 3:60 
Lown, on .». 61110 94 78 74 9 8 3:60 
Mizell, ce 33 209 168 93 153 14 14 3.62 
McCall, N 46-277 74 - 20 (3T= Sareea 
Craig, B’ ae 35 199 168 86 109 12 11 3.66 
Haddix, St. L.- 

Phila, ste: 35 230 224 64170 13 8 3.68 
Davis, Chi. 46 120 116 59 66 5 7 3.68 
Brosnan, Chi.. 30 95 95 45 50 5 9 3.69 
Wehmeier, Phil.- 

Stabs Sates 37191 167" 82 "76° 128 11a 
Nuxhall, Cin... 44 200 196 85 121 13 11 3.74 
Ridzik, N. Y..: 41 93 80 65 61 6 - 23.77 
Jeffcoat, Cin..; 38 171 183 55 56 8 2 3.79 
Valen'tti, Chi.. 42 95 84 36 26 6 4 3.79 
Wilhelm, N. mo 64 89 97 43 66 4 9 3.84 
Jones, Chi... 33 191 155 115 176 9 14 3.86 
Crone, Milw.:. 35 170173 44 73 11 10 3.86 
Schmidt, St.L. 33 148 131 78 52 6 8 3.87 
Margoneri, N.Y. 23 92 88 49 52 6 6 3.91 
Lawrence, Cin, 49 219 210 71 96 19 10 3.99 
Worthington, 

NAY ae 28 166 158 74 93 7 14 4.01 
Hearn, N.Y..,. 30.130 124 44 66 5 11 4.02 
Fowler, Cin. 45 178 192 35 83 11 11 4.04 
Munger, Pitt.: 35 107 126 41 46 3 44.04 
Roebuck, BK. 43 89 84 29 59 5 4 4.04 
Klipen, Cin.. 7 19 85 11 4.09 


37 211 2 82 12 
No-hit games—Maglie and Erskine, Brooklyn. 
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Sporting Events—American League Records, 1956 


American League Records in 1956 
FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


g).2 9 
oO * emt 
elle 5! 0 2 
ola | s) 2 Sle tlou 
mS) a) 8) S| Elsig ose 
=a = ® ® 
>| 2) 2) &) eS) al] aj sl 2 is) es 
Fa O|s| 2) 2) = @ m4 e-| 
2) 8) o| 0] a] &] a] © o | 80 
ZO} sl alalelsie) 3] & loa 
Abe —| 12) 13) 14) 10) 13| 17/18/97) 57|.630|—— 
Cleve. -.|10/—| 7) 9/11)17|17|17)88| 66).571| 9 
Chicago -| 9}15|;—} 8) 13} 13) 13) 14/85) 69) .552) 12 
Boston 8/13) 14) —] 12) 16 84) 70) .545/ 13 
Detroit. 12}11| 9)10|—/ 9/15) 16/82} 72/.532/15 
Baltimor 9) 5| 9) 6)13/—)10/17|69| 85) .448/28 
Wash......| 5) 5) 9/13) 7|10;—/10)59| 95'.383/38 
Kans. City..| 41 5! 8/10! 6) 7/12/—1521102|.338145 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
ab. %: h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. pec. 
Detroit.5,364 788 1,493 209 50 150 743 42 .278 
Bost....5,349 780 1,473 259 45 139.750 27 .275 
N. Y....5,312 857 1,434 190 190 787 50 .270 
Chi... .5,289 776 1,412 215 , 42 128 723 67 .267 
K. City.5,256 619 1,325 199 42 112 585 40 .252 
Wash...5,199 650 1,302 194 61 112 611 35 .250 
Cleve...5,148 712 1,256 197 23 153 677 40 .244 
Balt... 5,087 571 1,242 195 34 91 525 39 .244 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 
po. a. e.dp. pe. 
RORABAR (fo fee 5 nies a ececser 4,167 1,626 122 168 :979 
Cleveland....... ~:. 24,152 1,532 129 129 .978 
New York 4,146 1,710 136 213 .977 
Baltimore 4,082 1,649 137 139 .977 
Detroit 4,127 1,538 138 151 .976 
Boston. . 4,198 1,761 168 163 .973 
Kansas City 4,011 1,790 166 183 .972 
Washington............. 4,006 1,769 171 172 .971 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
(100 at bats or more) 
g. ab. r. h. hr.rbi. sb. pe. 
Mantle, N. Y.. 150 533 132 188 52 130 10 .353 
Williams, Bost. 136 400 138 82 0 .345 
Kuenn, Det... 146 591 96 196 12 88 9 .332 
Maxwell, Det.. 141 500 97 163 28 87 1 .326 
Nieman, Chi- 

BIBLE she 128 428 137° 14 67--.1 .320 
Minoso, Chi... 151 545 106 172 21 89 12 .316 
Jensen, Bost... 151 578 80 182 20 97 11 .315 
Kaline, Det... 153 617 96 194 27 128 7 .314 
Skizas, N. Y.- 

Kan. City... 89 303 39 95 11 40 3 ..314 
McD’gald,N.Y. 120 438 79 136 13 55 3 .311 
Boyd, Balt. 70 225° 28 —70 > 2° 12 0 0.311 
Runnels, Wash. 147 578 72-179 75 5 .310 
Vernon, Bost.. 119 403 67 125 15 84 1 .310 
Power, K. C 127 530 77 164 14 63 2 .309 
Boone, Det.. 131 480 77 148 25 81 0 .308 
Skowron, N.Y. 134.464 78 143 23 90 4 .308 
Gery, N. Y.: 16 35 3 25 O .304 
Courtney, 

Wash.... 5 44 0 .300 

30° 105 -3 .298 
sao 4 52 8 .296 
Phillips, Det.. 4 1-20). 1 °5295 
FitzG'ld, Wash 64149 16 44 2 12 0 .295 
Piersall, Bost.. 155 601 91176 14 87 6 .293 
Simpson, K. CGC. 141 543 76 159 21106 2 .293 
Lollar, Chi. . 135 450 55 132 11 73 2 .293 
Goodman, Bos. 105 399 61117 2 38 0 .293 
Gernert, Bost.. 106 307 53 89 16 68 1 .290 
Wilson, Det. 78 228 32 66 7 38 2 .289 
Naragon, Clev, 53 122 11 35 -318 0 .287 
Williams, Boe =87 353 45 101 11 36 5 .286 
Bolling, Det... 192 366 51103 7 45 6 .281 
Slaughter, : 

Kan.G.-N.Y. 115 306 52 86 2 25 2 .281 
Belardi, Det... 79 154 24 43 6 15 0 .279 
Triandos, Balt. 131 452 47 125 21 87 0 .277 
Colavito, Glev. 101 322 55 89 21 65 0 .276 
Smith, Gleve.. 141 526 87 144 16 71 6 .274 
Lopez, K.C... 151 561 91 153 18 70 4 .273 
Th’pson, K.C. 92.268 21 73 1 27 2 .272 
Snyder, Wash. 43 147 14 40 2 14 1 -272 
Lemon, Wash.. 146 538 77 146 27 96 2 .271 
Kell, Chi.-Balt. 123 425 52115 9 48 O .271 
Plews, Washi 91 256 24 69 1 25 1 .270 
Klaus, Bost. 135 520 91 140 58 1 .269 
Doby, Chi. 140 504 89 135 24 102 0 .268 
Dropo, Chi.. 124 358 42 96 8 51 1 .268 
Rosen, Cleve.. 121 416 64 111 15 60 1 -267 
Smith, Balt.- 

Kan. C..... 114.371 314-99 5.:41 2,267 
Daley, Bost. 59 187 22 50 5 29 1 .267 
Aparicio, Chi.. 152 533 69 142 3 55 20 .266 
Howard, N. ¥. 98 289 35 77 5 34 0.206 
Wertz, Cleve.. 136 481 65 127 32-406 0 -264 
Martin, N. Y.. 121 458 75121 9 49 6 -264 
poncen pet 117 318 61 84 12 42 6 .264 
Hattie et.- 

COUT pre Se ae 114 333 48 87° 7 35 1:.261 


- ab. rr. h. hr. rbi. sb. . 
Woodling, Clev 180 318 56 83 8 38 2 .261 
Lepcio, Bost... 83 284 34 74 15 51 1 .261 
Berberet, Wash 95 207 25 54 4 27 O .261 
Francona, Balt 139 444 62 115 9. 58 11 .259 
Groth, Kan, ©. 95 244 21 63 5. 87) -aieeZz5s 
G Coleman, " 

oe 4s 80: 188—15 47 0 18> i ego7 
Rivera, Chi 139 491 76 125 12 65 19 .255 
Mele, Cleve 57 114 17 29 4 20 0.254 
Sievers, Wash. 152 550 92 139 29) 95 0 .253 
Tuttle, Det 140 546 61138 9 65 5 .253 
Ward, Cleve.... 87 150 18 38 6 21 0 .253 
Pilarcik, K.C. 69 239 29 60 4 22 9 .251 
Oravetz, Wash. 88 137 20 34° 0 11 1 .248 
Philley, Balt.- 

GT EE ire 118 396 57 98 5 64 4 .247 
Olson, Wash 106 313 34 77 4 22 1 .246 
Herzog, Wash. 117 421 49 103 4 35 8 .245 
White, Bost 114 392 28 96 5 44 2 .245 
Moss, Chi., 56 127 .20 31 10 22 QO .244 
Carrasq’l, Clev 141 474 60115 7 48 0 .243 
Bauer, N. 147 539 96 130 26 84 4 .241 
Evers, Cleve.- 

Bal ica.-c as 51 112 21 27 1 4 1 .241 
House, Det.. 94 321 43 77 10 44 1 .240 
Buddin, Bost. 114 377 49 90 5 37 2 239 
Hale, Balt. 85 207 18 49 1 24 0 .237 
Carey, N. ¥... 132 423 54 100 7 50 9 .236 
Valdivielso, 

PY.) ire 90 246 18 58 4 29 . 3 .236 
Busby, Cleve.. 135 494 72 116 12 50 8 .235 
Yost, Wash. 152 515 94 119 11 53 6 .231 
Gardner, Balt. 144 515 53 119 11 49 5 .231 
DeMaestri, 

Kan. C..... 133 434.-41°100 6 39. 3 .230 
Mapostts. Chi.. 81-184 30 42 3 225 1 .228 
Wynn, Cleve. 38 101 5 23 1 15 1 .228 
Collins, N. Y.. 100°262 38 59 7 43 3 .225 
Adams, Balt... 41111 19 25 0 7 1 .225 


Grand slams (22)—Simpson, Kansas City, 2; 
Busby, Cleveland, 2; Mantle, Bauer, Cery and 
Larsen, New York; Boone, Tuttle, Maxwell and 
Kennedy, Detroit; "Carrasquel, Avila, Hegan and 
Colavito, Cleveland; Daley, Boston; Robinson, 
Kansas City; Williams and Francona, Baltimore, 
and Yost and Killebrew, Washington. 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
(15 innings or more) 


é. ip. h. bb. so. w 1. era. 
Ford, N. Y.... 31 226 187 84 139 19 6 2,47 
Score, Cleve... 35 249 162 128 263. 20 9 2.57 
Wynn, Cleve.. 38 278 233 157 20 9 2.69 
Grim, N. Y... 6 75 31 48 1 2.88 
Burnette, K.C. 18 121 115 40 53 6 8-2.90 
Staley, N. Y.- 

Chines. ts 27.102 102 20 23 8 3 3.00 
Lemon, Cleve.. 39 255 230 89 94 20 14 3.04 
Lary, Det. 41 294 289 116 165 21 13 3.06 
Harshman, Chi 34 227,173 102 144 15 11 3.09 
Larsen, N. Y.. 38 180 133 96 103 11 5 3.25 
Pierce, Chi. 35 276 261 101 192 20 9 3.33 
Sturdivant, N.Y.32 159 134 °51 110 16 8 3.34 
Byrne, N. Y.. 37 110 108 72 54 97° -38 3:35 
Sullivan, Bost. 34 242 253-81 115 14 7 3.42 
Johnson, Chi.- 

Balti. .a%.6 31 197 176 73 1388 9 11 3.43 
R. Coleman, 

YS aarete 29 88 97 42 43 3 5 3.48 
Brewer, Bost.. 32 244 200 112 126 19 9 3.50 
Stobbs, Wash.. 37 240 262 54 98 15 15 3.56 
Mossi, Cleve. 48 87 79 32 6 5 3.62 
Foytack, Det.. 43 253 211 141 184 15 18 3.63 
Donovan, Chi. 34 235 212 60117 12 10 3.64 
Garcia, Cleve.. 35 198 212 74 117 11 12 3.77 
Gorman, K. c. 52 171.168 69 54 9 10 3.84 
Parnell, Bost. 21 131 129 59 40 7 6 3.85 
Kucks, N. Y.. 34 224 223 72 67 18 9 3.86 
Trucks, Det. 22 119 104 63 42 6 £5 3.86 
Brown, Balt... 35 154 142 37 57 9 7 3.97 
Wight, Balt. 85 175 198 75 85 9 12 4.01 
Keegan, Chi... 20105 120 35 32 5 7 4.03 
Hoeft, Det. 38 248 276 104 170 20 14 4.06 
ZGuverink, Balt. 62 96 110 34 32 7 6 4.13 
Ch’k’les, Wash. 43 96 95 56 31 4 44.13 
Fornieles, Chi.- 

DAlGcees  s 130 126 181 31 60 4 8 444 
Moore, Balt... 32 185 162 99 103 12 7 4.18 
Delock, Bost.. 48 129 121 80104 13 7 4.19 
McDermott, 

Ne Misa «00 23 88 85 47 38 2 6 4.19 
Gromek, Det. 40 141 142 47 63 8 6 4.21 
Nixon, Bost. . 23 145 142 57 72 9 8 4.22 
Wilson, Balt. 

Crit ine een tea 5 208 198 87 113 13 14 4.33 
Palica, Balt... 29 116 117 50 62 4 11 4.34 
Kellner, K. C.. 20 91 103 33 43 7 4 4,35 
Ditmar, K.C., 44 252 254 108 125 12 22 4.36 
Shantz, K.C.. 44 101 94 36 66 2 7 4.46 
Sisler, Bost.... 39 142 120 72 95 9 8 4.56 
Turley, N. Y.. 27 132 138 103 91 8 4 4.98 


No-hit game—Parnell, Boston. 


—— ~~, | 


1,199,775 
629,267 
720,118 


1953— 7,419,721 
1952— 6,339,148 
1951— 17,244,002 


7D LE FR i A PME 
*Data for 1956 are based on unofficial figures available at close of regular season. Kansas City 


> ee 


Players; 


Previous Years 
~1950— 9,142,361 

1949—10,730,647 

1948—11.150,099 


1954 refer to former Philadelphia Athletics. 
sien iearue baseball established a new All-time attendance record during 1948 by drawing 20, 601 
fans. The Cleveland Indians led, setting an all-time attendance mark by playing before 2,620,627 fans 


at_ home. 


rd paid attendance for a baseball game was established Oct. 10, 1948 in the fifth game of 
ie World Series when 86,288 paid their way into Municipal Stadium in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The record paid attendance for a regul 


ar season game is 84,587 established Sept. 12 


1954, in 


icipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, during a double header in which the Cleveland Indians twice 

cee the New York Yankees, 4 to 1 and 3-2. Including the pass list of 1,976, the overall attendance 
was: 86,563, largest major league crowd. The previous record paid attendance, 82,781, was set at 
Municipal Stadium by the Indians and the Philadelphia Athletics, June 20, 1948. 

The record attendance for a night game is 78,382, established in the Municipal Stadium, Cleveland 
(Aug. 20, 1948) in a game between the Cleveland Indians and the Chicago White Sox. 

Record attendance for an exhibition game—71,289, established in a night game in Yankee Stadium, 
New York, June 25, 1951, between the New York Yankees and Brooklyn Dodgers. . 


Most Valuable Player Awards 


Awards listed below were made by the Leagues, 1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association 


since 1931 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Year Player 
1924—Dazzy Vance.... 
1925—Rogers Hornsby 
1926—Bob O'Farrell . 


1927—Paul Waner... P: 
1928—Jim Bottomle; .. .St. Louis 
ea ear a Or SRE, ROO ON ae Chicago 
O—No award. 

1931—Frankie Frisch.................-. .St. Louis 
1932—Chuck Klein................... Philadelphia 
1933—Carl Hubbell.......2.:.........0-5 New York 
WOSA——DizZy Dean. oe ove nie ce ees onan St. Louis 
1935—-Gabby. Hartnett...................5- Chicago 
1936—Carl ‘fubbell.-..........5...45.... New York 
1987—Joe Medwick ............. 60-008 St. Louis 
1938—Ernie Lombardi.................. Cincinnati 
pees Euky Walters...................Cincinnati 
1940—Frank McCormick................ Cincinnati 
1941—Dolph Camilli ..............005. Brooklyn 
1942—Mort Cooper........:.... cee seeeee St. Louis 
1943—-Stan Musial 


-St. Louis 


1947—Bob Elliott ... Boston 
1948—Stan Musial ... St. Louis 
1949—Jackie Robinson............ Brooklyn 


oan y: 
1950—Jim Konstanty................. Philadelphia 


1051—Roy Campanella... /. 2... cscs cece Brooklyn 
1952—Henry J. (Hank) Sauer........... Chicago 
1963—Roy. Campanella ................ Brooklyn 
WO64—=WilNe Mays... ......- cece ute eaes New York 
1955—Roy Campanella ................ Brooklyn 
1956—-Don Newcombe ................... Brooklyn 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Year Player 
1924—Walter Johnson.. . Washington 
1925—Roger Peckinpaug! Washington 
1926—George Burns.... . Cleveland 
1927—Lou Gehrig...... ...New Yor 
1928—Mickey Cochrane............... Philadelphia 
1929—No award 
1930—No award 


1931—Lefty Grave <q nis: vwesnteiatihivneid Philadelphia 
1932—Jimmy FOx¥ . in. tae eee ee Philadelphia 
1933—Jimmy FOxk..- 0h 2. elececmiscew Philadelphia 
1934—-Mickey Cochrane. .............---.-. Detroit 
1935-—Hank. Greenberg: - .<\-sn.i.000.0cstn & Detroit 
1936—Lou Gehrig: .. <2 ..:<.Gsaneke ee ee New York 
1937—Charley Gehringer................. troit 
1938—Jimmy . Foxx. 5.52.0 « oo daciaieleene Boston 
1939—Joe DiMaggio ; New ‘York 
1940—Hank Greenberg..............-.-... Detroit 
1941—Joe DiMaggio... .............00--. New York 
1942-—Joe. Gordons. s+ -4p «nan ans New York 

se have New York 


1943—-Spurgeon Chandler. 
1944—Hal Newhouser . 
1945—Hal Newhouser 


1946—Ted Williams. . joston 
1947—Joe DiMaggio. . New York 
1948—Lou Boudreau Cleveland 
; 1949—Ted Williams -Boston 
1950—Phil Rizzuto......... New York 
1951—Larry (Yogi) Berra...... ...New York 
1952—-Robert (Bobby) Shantz........ Philadelphia 
1963—AL CROKE), stone = spe poseu See Cleveland 
4954——Vogi Berray) 2% cca ante. coated New York 
19656-—Y¥ ogi Berracor ens iy <1 sae ere New York 
1956—Mickey Mantle ................... New York 


Professional Baseball Government 
Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the National League, was elected commissioner, Sept, 20, 1951, for a 


seven-year term at an annual salary of $65,000. 
Commissioner—Ford C. Frick. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Segar. 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
President, secretary, treasurer—Warren C. Giles. 
Manager Service Bureau—David J. Grote, 
___Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Si aeeeronr: secretary, treasurer—William Har- 
‘idge. 
Manager Service Bureau—Earl J. Hilligan. 
Office—310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 


ml. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
President-treasurer—George M. Trautman. 
Office—720 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 


State champions qualify annually in 


I the National Baseball Congress Tournament in Wichit 
To the United States champi ae or 
MSE ce cans Pepe vee A are awarded a $10,000 cash purse. The National Baseball 


aM = =e Champion 
ort ayne (Ind.) Capehar 
1951 Plymouth Oilers, Sinton, Terk 
ine port ses ad Colonials 
or eonar' ood (Mo,) Hi 
1954 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing oni reek 
1955 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
1956 Fort Wayne (Ind.) Dairymen 


e tournaments. 


Runner-up 
Elk City (Okla.) Elks 
eee erate na te : 

rt Leonar ood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 

Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
Springfield (Mo.) Generals 
Sinton (Texas) Plymouth Oilers 
Deming (Wash.) Loggers 


< “Se 


porting Events—No-Hit Games; Longest Games 807 
Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 


(Complete Nine-inning Games) 
Pitcher Clubs 


EUEREISO A ans. wists ts sno Washington-Boston A 
Robertson (1).......... Chicago-Detrolt “Av... .... es elie ae nie 
PS RTOS coyote) Ualiercnsliever eae New York-Philadelphia <A 
ONOS oa Gives cinfe Vena os New York-Philadelphia <A 
ys eee Ae Ae tens ‘Boston-Philadelphia <A. 
ERINGR? eexiececa ape orci’ ti. Louis-Boston- oN). . cna sere 
PNATIOG Seorctaeets siamese sists G- oklyn-Philadelphia 
NES yours Pe raks ireclis, o! ovsne ce Chicago-Boston A.............5c6s 
Pe Grol tsy jee kee Pee eeaee New York-Pittsburgh N 
RANGE. Fic piowcboibie sou Cleveland-St. Louis 9-0 
IBUEKO. . 5 es ceases Li ale 6 salle Washington-Boston A 
Wewsom (2)). 0%. ..0 4... St. Louis-Boston A ..............45 . 
IPS IDRAN eats ss cher Ooace d St. Louis-Brooklyn WN, (2nd game)... 3-0 
IRennedy s.r at cians Chicago-Cleveland A. 5-0 
Dietrich....... .|Chicago-St. Louis A.. y 8-0 
..|Vander Meer .(Cincinnati-Boston N.... Shah oe 3-0 
..|Wander Meer Cincinnati-Brooklyn WN (night game).. 6-0 
+2 (Pearson... .. . |New York-Cleveland A (2nd game)... 13-0 
.. {Feller (3). . |Cleveland-Chicago A..........0.++ 1-0 
..|Carleton . ....|Brooklyn-Cincinnati N............. 3-0 
ay arneéKe. oo a .cne. a 2s eae St. Louis-Cincinnati N.............. 2-0. 
204) bs eR Se MI Boston-Brooklyn N....-.. ice eee 2-0 
SRO UE Se cries vet mca seein Cincinnati-Boston’ N.............%. 1-0 
EE OD ras texese gab helenae Boston-Philadelphia WN (5 innings).... 7-0 
(awlers ~ iim. <a> de = Philadelphia-St. Louis A............ 1-0 
18 Oe Ses iaseae aN OS SC ICRN Brooklyn-Boston. N..........-.+45+ 5-0 
CM OLE ee carter’ tage crepes Cleveland-New York A............. 1-0 
ausiyes cial cre e[SIACK WELL, fe oe vn iete Cincinnati-Boston N (night game).... 6-0 
Re cara ates Black. -...-.+,--.-.-- |Cleveland-Philadelphia An een 3-0 
Pare ieee LVL CC OMRBED em aterate oi pice fais Philadelphia-Washington A......... 3-0 
ACC Ae Pe fee One Cleveland-Detroit A..........-.-+:. 2-0 
ee ete ASL DRCY, 3) Teiep star ele coos) sapste © Brooklyn-New York N. (night game). 2-0 
Peers reins POLCKTOLG «2... oiler oi ove ale os ‘Boston-Brooklyn N. (night game).... 7-0 
Pittsburgh-Boston. A. (2nd game).... 3-0 
Cleveland-Detroit A. (1st game)...... 2-1 
.|New York-Cleveland A. (night game). 1-0 
.|New York-Boston- A (first game)..... 8-0 
.|Detroit-Washington A...........-.+: 1-0 
. |Brooklyn-Chicago N........-.....-. 5-0 
.|\Detroit-New York A............... 1-0 
St. Louis-Philadelphia A (night game) 6-0 
Milwaukee-Philadelphia N.......... 2-0 
Chicago-Pittsburgh N......... Pope 4-0 
‘Brooklyn-New York N............. 3-0 
Boston-Chicago A..........-+.-+5+. 4-0 
‘Brooklyn-Philadelphia N (night game) 5-0 
New York A-Brooklyn N 
CWorld Series))..:.-. 2. vanes 2-0 


(1) Perfect game, no one reaching first base. (2) Newsom pitched nine hitless innings, then 
allowed one hit in tenth. (3) Opening game of season. (4) Perfect game, first in World Series history. 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 RH E 
Brooklyn .2.....cc ccc eer et eeceeeeeerceess o0001000000000000000000000-1 9 2 
RMT OU, ere ce eielshe wees vide.e om oiilg wile ites vig OX0D000LHOD0000D0GH000000000000—1 15 2 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 en eae Bepk. z aan 06 0.0 Sueeee 
OYisiiet, eae coddpin Salbdiet of ee peraaeic eo roca 001000 000 — 
meter 2 aa to ee, ata. ee 000001000000000000000000—1 15 1 
Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger, 
AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 1945 
Detroit reese cece cece e eee teen cece nee eS ere ee 
phia ... Beene ene hte ei cots 00 0 = 
Philadelphia ...°.....-- oo tee Uisie teal 


Time of game, 4 hours 48 minutes; called on account of darkness. Batteries— 
Trout (443) and Swift; Christopher (13), Berry (11) and Rosar. 


LONGEST EXTRA-INNING GAME, BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours 19 minutes— 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. 


ST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Sept. 11, 1946 
Bersanatt Ae Bee sath 0000000000000000000—0 10 2 
Rp Me ee ain. sek omy Se 0000000000000000000-0 8 1 


called on account of darkness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. ; 
Satteice— Vander Meer (15), Gumbert (4) and Mueller; Gregg (10), Casey (5), Herring (3), Behrman 
(1) and Edwards. 
The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston Braves (National League) played 20 scoreless innings, 
Aug. 1, 1918, before Pittsburgh won in the 21st inning, 2 to 0. 


LONGEST 9-INNING GAME—AMERICAN LEAGUE—3 Hr. 52 Min.—New York, N. Y., May 1953 


-innin ame in the history of major league baseball—3 hours 52 minutes—was 
player SE re Stadieme New York, May 25, 1953, between the New York Yankees and the 
Boston Red Sox. The Red Sox won, 14-10. It required 2 hours 18 minutes to complete the first 
five innings and involved 32 players, 10 of them pitchers. One Boston pitcher, Maury McDermott, 
was in the game two and three-quarter hours before being knocked out in the sixth inning. 


Detroit Tigers Sold for Record $5,500,000 


= x syndicate headed by Fred Crosby who also is part owner of the Pittsburgh 
aor Bepeiaent ei Knorr Broadcasting Co., and Pirates, R. F. Woolworth, Kenyon Brown, George 
John Fetzer, owner of Fetzer Broadcasting Co., L. Coleman, Joseph A. Thomas, Harvey R. Hansen, 
purchased the Detroit Tigers (AL) and Briggs Sta- William H. McCoy, Paul A. O’Bryan, and Carl Lee, 
dium for a record price of $5,500,000, July 16, 1956. managing director of Fetzer Broadcasting Co. 
Walter O. Briggs, Jr., Tiger president, will remain The previous record price for a baseball club was 
as an executive vice president. . the $4,550,000 paid by August Busch for the St. 

Other members of the new syndicate include Bing Louis Cardinals in 1953. 


<= 


Sporting Events—Babe Ruth’s Records 


Babe Ruth’s Lifetime Record, 1914-1935 ~ 


‘an his baseba: 
a eo hom aie in one season. H 
ome : 
“The Babe Ruth Story’ in New York 


Year Club H HR SB BA E FA 
Sere vrewiner 28 1 4 231 4 268 
2 0 0 .200 8 01, 
29 f 0 .315 17 +65 2 .976 
37 3 OF272_ “we 3 .973 
40 2 0 .32. 19 101 2 984 
95 i it ee 270 72 18 .950 
139 29 7 322 239 49 3 .990 
172 54 -14 376° 259 21 19 .936 
204 59-17 . 348 16 13 .966 
128 = 35 2 .815 226 14 9 .964 
205 41 17.393. 378 20. 31 4 
ao 6 3 Be Sr 18 *8 tora 
10 p 
184 47 11 .372 308 il 7 979 
192 60 7 356 328 14 £13 .963 
173 54 4 304 9. 8 .975 
172 +46 5 .345 240 5 4 .984 
186 49 10 .359 266 10 10 .965 
199 46 5. 373 237 5 7 972 
156 41 2 341 212 10 9 .961 
8 is 3 Bes tor 88 Bee 
1934 New York mo) 4 i 
1935 Boston........ 28 72 3 13 6 0 .181 39 1 2 .952 
Major league totals............. ....« 2,503 8,396 2,174 2,873 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 ; 


Ruth hit a total of 5,793 bases; 506 doubles, 136 triples and 113 sacrifices. Runs batted in 2,209; Bases 
on Balls 2,056 and Struck out 1,330 time 


Ss. = 

The longest home run on record was hit by Ruth (1919) in a game between the Boston Red Sox and : 

New York Giants in Tampa, Fla. The ball travelled 587 feet. i 
*Sold to New York A. L. for $125,000, January, 1920. 


WORLD’S SERIES RECORD 


Year Club League AB 


9) 


P 1 “T 8 3 > SO oo Te 4% 5 ooo 
1915 Boston........ American, . ‘ = 
1916 Boston......... American. . 1 5 it) 0 0 0 .200 2 3 01.000 
1918 Boston........ American. . 3 5 0 1 0 0 .200 1 5 0 1.000 
1921 New York American. .O 6 16 3 5 1 2 313 9 0 0 1.000 
1922 New York. ....American..O: PP timing iy 1 2 0 0 .118 9 0 0 1.000 
1923 New York.....American.. 6 19 8 7 3 0 .368 17 0 1.944 
1926 New York. ....American.. Of 7. 20 6 6 4 1 .300 8 2 0 1.000 
1927 New York. ....American.. 4° 16 4 6 2 1 400 10 0 0 1.000 
1928 New York. ....American.. co ome 9 10 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1.000 
1932 New York.....American.. 4 15 6 5 2 0 .333 8 - 0 1 .889 
Worlc series totals,..........+..05- 41 129 37 442 15 4 .325 73 12 2 .977 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 
Year League Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BA PO A E FA 
APSR AMCNICANS 65.0.0. cere cscs OLN se 4 1 2 0 0 1 2 .500 1 0 0 1.000 
TOSA-American. 1,263... acs ee OL 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0 .000 
eS SR Oe ne I 
All-star game totals............ 6 2 2 0 0 1 2 .333 1 0 01.000 
PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP w L Pct H R ER BB ~SOERA 
1914 Baltimore-Providence...International.. 35 245 22 9=.709" 210). 88°... LOE 
UDTA Bostonie se. cee American 4 22 2 lL .667- - 21 12 10 7 3.91 
POTS BOStON 2c bik cose a'ee American... 39 218 18 6 166 80 59 8 112 2 
TONG G7 27) aa American.,... 44 324 23 12 .657 230 83 63 118 170 1.75 
BOTT TSGRtON sini cease cee American..... 41 326 23 13 .639 244 93 73 108 2.02 
1918 Boston............... American..... 20 166 13 7 125 51 41 49 40 2.22 
MOUS BOStOD si. 6a was oe eee American..... 17 133 5 615 148 59 44 58 30 2.97 
1920 New York............ American..... 1 1 + 01.000 3 4 2 2 O 4.50 
1921.New York............ American,.... 2 9 2 0 1.000 14 10 4 10 2 4,00 
1930 New York............ American..... 1 9 1 01.000 11 3 3 3 2 3.00 
1983 New York............ American,.... 1 9 1 01.000. 12 5 5 3 0 5.00 


eo  — 
Major league totals...............++. 1631,220 92 44 .667 974 400 307 443 486 2.24 
WORLD’S SERIES PITCHING RECORD 


Year Club League G IP W L Pct H R E BB 
1916 Boston. ,.............American.,... 1 14 1 0 1.000 6 1 Bi 3 a 
1918 Boston. ...333.7:: ;.». American, ...: 2. 17 2 0100013 8 2 eee 
. a 
World’s series totals,.............. _ 3 631 3 01.000 19 3 3 610 8 0.87 
RUTH’S REGULAR RECORDS Most years leading league in runs—8. 
Most runs batted in, lifetime—2.209. 
Bostbems tune Aacaiees teneus 106 Most Jeane, 100 GF mone Fars Bane ee 
» an League—708. ost years or more runs ft, — 
arnt pome puns; or BSereaes th mee long ate lifetime 1,356.” ed'in—13 (tled), 
3, on—60, ost years league leader in ts—1. 
Most years leading in home runs—12. Most hong. hits: peasou-aldeoae ht : 
aoe Sail ” oF ceed Bree see, ee extra = on long hits, lifetime—2,920. 
e runs—11. 
Most times two of more homers pig ht los Seare eague leader in extra bases on long 
‘ost hom Ww ases full, season—4 (tied). Most = 
Most home runs, five consecutive games—7 (eg: Most Seats, 100 0 eee 


years 100 or more extra bases on long 


Most runs in league, season—177. hits—14 (tied). = 


pi Most years 200 or more extra bases on long 


Most total bases, season—457- 

Most years league leader in total bases—6 (tied). 
Highest slugging percentage, lifetime—.690. 
meee years league leader in slugging percentage— 


ee slugging he. Were season—.847. 
Most bases on b time—2,056. 
ee ere league leader, bases on balls, life- 


Most consecutive ars i * 
ball ye: league leader, bases on 


Most years 100 or more bases on balls—13. 
Most bases on balls, season—170. 
Most qua scents, lifetime—1.330. 
'H’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS 
ag pes Piayed—i10 (vied). 
Most series hitting .300 or better—6. 
Highest batting average—series—.625. 
Most runs, total series—-37. 
Most runs, game—4 (tied). 
Most consecutive games, one or more runs—9, 
Most base hits—four game series—10. 
Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 
Most home runs, total series—15. 
Most home runs, six game series—3. 
Most home runs, seven game series—4 ae 
Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied 
Most times three home runs, game—2. 
Most total bases. total series—96. 
Most total bases, four game series—22. 
Most total bases, game—12. 
Most long hits in four game series—6. 
Most long hits in six game series—5 (tied). 
Most long hits, total series—22. 
Most extra base hits—total series—54. 
Most extra bases, game—9. 
Most times batted in three runs, ene inning—2. 
Most bases on balls—total series—33 
Most bases on balls, six game series—8. 
Most bases on balls, seven Lia S cua d series—11, 
Most bases on balls, game—4 
Most strikeouts, total series—30. (broken). 


) 


PITCHING RECORD 


ey cca innings pitched, no runs (total 
es —29' 
Pitcher winning longest game—14 innings. 


re OVERALL PAY 


Year Salary 
1914 Baltimore sioes Mie aie sae eau wea Eee $6 
*1914 Boston (Amef.).......eccees Pee i) 
1915 Boston (Amer. i 3; 
1916 Boston (Amer. - ere 3,500 
1917 Boston (Amer. 5,000 
1918 Boston (Amer 7,000 
1919 Boston (Amer 10,000 
1920 New York (Amer.) 20,000 
1921 New York (Amer.) 000 
1922 New York (Amer.) 52,000 
1923 New York (Amer.) 52,000 
1924 New York (Amer.) 52,000 
1925 New York § ,000 
1926 New York 52,000 
1927 New York ( 70,000 
1928 New York t 70,000 
1929 New York a ,000 
1930 - New York’ (Amer:).. 505.0 0..30s uae 80,000 
1931 New York rae Ssalesnse ean eee 80,000 
1932. New York (Amer.)i......5:0sn seem 75,000 
1933 New York (Amer.)........-..s0000: 50,000 
1934 New York (Amef.)........:.ceecee® 35,000 
1935 Boston (Nats). ooo cits wers.strelsstenenene 40,000 
1938 Brooklyn (Nat.).....+2.csceeuneens 15,000 
otal, coe. sas see satan Pern $925,900 


*Bought by Fee ae from Baltimore and farmed 
to Providence (I. L 

It is estimated path received $500,000 from World 
Series games and other sources, bringing his total 
to $1,425,000. 

Ruth’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (June 
13, 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall-of Fame in 
Cooperstown, Ni Y. 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
The shrine of organized baseball, dedicated June 12, 1939, is located in Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Alexander, Grover C. 

Anson (Cap), Adrian C 
Baker (Home Run), J. Frank 
Barrow Edward 

Bender, Charles (Chief) 
Bresnahan, Roger 

Brouthers, Dan 

Brown (Three Finger), Mordecai P. 
Bulkeley, Morgan OC. 
Burkett, Jesse C. 

Cartwright, Alexander J., Jr. 
Chadwick. Henry 

Chance, Frank L. 

Chesbro, John D. 


Cobb, Tyrus 

Cochrane Chickey), Gordon S. 
Collins, BeaweTa ee 

Collins, James 

Comiskey, Charles A. 
Connolly, Thomas H. 
Cronin, Joseph Edward 
Cummings (Candy), W. A. 
Dean (Dizzy), Jay ‘Hanna 
Delahanty 

Dickey, William M. 
DiMaggio, Joseph Paul 
Duffy, Hugh 


Evers, John J 


Griffith, 


Laj oie, 


(Rabbit) 
Mathewson, 


~Home Run 


Source: Clubs’ and Leagues’ 


IMMORTALS 


Ewing (Buck), William B. 
Foxx, James E. 

Frisch, Frank 

Gehrig (Lou), Henry Louis 
Gehringer, Charles 
Greenberg, sient Benjamin 


Grove (Lefty), Robert M. 
Hartnett (Gabby), Charles L. 
Heilmann, Harry Edwin 
Hornsby, Rogers 
Hubbell, Carl 

Jennings, Hugh 
Johnson, Byron B. 
Johnson, Walter P. 
Keeler, William 

Kelly (King) Mike J. 
Klem, William J 
Napoleon 

Landis, Kenesaw M. 
Lyons, Theodore A. 
Mack, Connie 
Maranville, Walter J. 


Christy 
McCarthy, Thomas F. 


McGinnity, Joseph J, 

McGraw, John J. 

Nichols (Kid), Charles A, 
O’Rourke, James H. 

Ott (Mel), Melvin T. 

Pennock, Herbert J. 

Plank, Edward S. 

Radbourne (Old Hoss), Charlie 
Robinson, Wilbert 

Ruth (Babe), George H. 
Schalk, Raymon d W. 

Simmons (Al), Aloysius Harry 
Sisler, George H. 

Spalding, Albert G. 

Speaker (Tris), Tristram E. 
Terry, William H. 

Tinker, Joseph B. 

Traynor (Pie), Harold J 

Vance (Dazzy), Arthur Charles 
Waddell (Rube), George Edward 
Wagner (Honus), John Peter 
Wallace, Roderick J, 

Walsh, Edward A. 

Waner, Paul Glee 

Wright, George 

Wright, Harry 

Young (Cy), Denton T, 


Distances in Baseball Parks 


Service Bureaus 


(For seating capacities, see Page 833) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
——— ee ee Nor ee et 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Ft. from plate 


“ ’ to fence 
City Name of park ae CF) LE 
ew York.,...| Yankee Stadium.. 296] 461| 301 
on ans .|Fenway Park. 302] 420) 315 
Cleveland. . (Municipal Stadium. 320| 410} 320 
Detroit....... Briggs Stadium.. 325) 440 fee 
Chicago....... Comiskey Park.. 352| 415 ae 
Washington. ..|Grifith Stadium 319) 408) 3 
Baltimore..... Memorial Stadium... 309| 450} 309 


Kansas City.. 


“1| 3541 442) 330 


Ft. from plate 


to fence 
City Name of park — 

RF | CF | LF 
New York....|Polo Grounds......| 258) 483) 279 
Brookiyn..... Ebbets Field. . ..| 297] 393] 348 
Chicago....... Wrigley Field. 353} 400) 355 
Pittsburgh. ...|Forbes Field. . 300} 457) 365 
Cincinnati.....|Crosley Field. . 342) 387] 328 
St. Louis...... Busch Stadium.....| 310) 426] 351 
Milwaukee. ...|County Stadium....| 315} 402) 320 
Philadelphia. . .l{Connie Mack Stad..| 329\ 447| 334 


Long Throw Record 
Outfielder Don Grate of Chattanooga (Southern peel threw a baseball 443 feet 344 inches 


during field day exercises in Chattanooga, 


Tenn., Aug. 


1953, breaking his own record of 434 feet 


t. 7, 1952. A previous long-standing soak had been set by Sheldon Lejeune who threw 
" See galt retd feet 914 inches, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 12, 1910. 
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INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


fe 3 2 
o| |ale}-|3 
° r=) 2 
Club £1 3| gE (E18 |£ 
£/ 9) | §|5/4\4 
pot =mil5|O 
ideale cA 
7...) ..}12!14) 13 |15|10/13 
ar. .| 10}. .| 16] 12|11}10/15 
0) 5}. .|13|12|13 |14 

8) 9] 9]. . (13/1 

7|11/10] 91. . 
pans..... 12)12 | g}i0}. 
y bus ar 
Battal soa 10/12] 8| 81 9] 9| 8|. 


Batting Averages (Unofficial) ‘ 
— . ab. h. hr. rbi. Pet. 
Bee Monte 85 F 2177 17 78 .321 


Sporting Events—Minor League Winners; —— 
Minor League Pennant Winners in 1956 


= 
— 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


= 
E 
Club 3 
& 


Charleston 


Wichita 
Louisville 


St. Paul 


Omaha 
Min 


: 
i 


. .|10]12/10]15| 12/16] 17 
ae 12|. .|13}12/13]12/15|10 
Omaha... : 10} 9]. .|13]}15]11)11/13 
Minneapolis.|12{10| 9}. .} 9]13}10|15 
Oe eau on. lzol1oltil_ af 9], [Lilt 
Wiente 6| 7/10/12] 5}ii). .|14 


Louisville. . .| 5j12 


Player—Club > 


I te, Omaha........ 116 417 146 16 -350 
Parris, Montreal....... 152 55: Pecle. Om P ER ao ae 138 532 176 6 85 331 
Pee egnam, hocicten 1s Ate iio 6 46. ots | penardson, Denver 1c, 194.634 476098 73 328 
Gitte, Basin. 128 48 149 40 (309 | Johmaon, Denver.-.-< 1 1 got ae 

treal,... 3 , Denver..... owe 
iaeea, Rochester aes 147 586-179 9 66 .305| Grate, Minneapolis. ..... 14 335 196 4 36 
Baster, Buffalo... .-. 143 253 158 72 '85 (303 | Throneberry, Denver... 152 565 178 42 145 -3 
er iaoi toronto... 139 532 160 19 84 .301 | Martyn, Denver. - 145 p82 183 13 78 : 
Green, Rochester...... 121 423 127 23 95 .300 Raines, Indianapo is... 148 564 174 10 66 
Taylor, Minneapolis.... 121 334 103 19 69 .3 
Pitching Averages (Unofficial) : Pitching Averages (Unofficial) 
itcher—Club é. ip. so. w. . era. ; , : 
Pores. Gib TER eau A Vee 
Paral n Miami......... 23 144 61 12 6 2.50| Gray, Indianapolis... i 169 113 19 72.2 
Lovenguth, Toronto. 39 278 154 24 12 2.59 bt tees Charleston 37 172 103 18 82°88 
renin <35 baa 108 17 4d 2e1 | Ghonty, Omaha 29 169 122 10 5 2.93 
. OTONUO!. a0. oe. 5 », Omana,......, : 
Hatten: Cubans... .-. 54 171 99 9 9 2.63 | Barnes, Omaha..... a oe oo he 13 is one 
Co 30 206 183 3 } 338 Simian IiispaGHEe ot 37 164 68 15 4 3.73 
dwell, Miami.,..... B F ra: > 
fae, Kickmond eee 21 136 32 11 6 2,91 | Pearce, Omaha. . re oe ae — <e oe sae 
Morehead, Miami...... 30 179 168 8 13 2.94| Abernathy, Louisville... ‘g 
Player—Club gs. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
toh siasbeaalad Bostic Mauch, Los Angeles,... 146 566 197 20 84 348 
Marquez, Portland... . . 155 602 207 25 110 .344 
6 8 Sisler, San Diego.. |... : 145 504 166 11 82 .330 
3 ole lai a 9 Bolger, Los Angeles.... 165 592 193 28 148 1326 
2 gle] S| 2 Cy Coats, Los Angeles..... 103 237 75 0 29 .316 
Cub so) 4/2 3/2\al 9 5 + | eo | Mickelson, Portland.... 159 583 180 21 101 .309 
B)e) SE EIS al 8 § | 3 | Littrell, Portland. ... | 147 528 162 22 80 .307 
SSeS) Slcl cl 2] elel 8} GS | winanom, s. Fran'sco.. 127 446 137 ~8 45 307 
3] 9] 5} 8) a) a\a\s| 2} 3} 3 | so | Schult, Seattle....... 1. 144 552 169 14 75 1306 
ia) hm) Rm) alalal>| 14) a | Om | Kazak’ San Diego... ||” 138 505 154 18 83 .305 
Los Angeles} . .| 16] 18] 10| 18 |16| 16| 13| 107/61). vader 
Seattle’. ..| al. 9/16|13|13) 191131 91/77| 843 Pitching Averages (Unofficial) 
Portland...) 6/15). .)11)15/11/ 12/16) 86/82 Pitcher—Club &. ip. so. w. 1. era. 
Hollywood.|14) 8/13). .| 8113/15/14) 85/83 Singleton, Seattle. ..... 29 226 110 18 8 2.55 
Sacramento} 6/11) 9/16) . . |13) 14/15) 84/84 R. Anderson, Los Ang.. 70105 61 12 4 2.65 
S. Fran... .| 8/1113] 11)11}.-.)11)12| 77/88 Arroyo, Hollywood..... 22115 978 Sz ene 
San Diego..| 8) 5/12) 9/10/13). .)15) 72/96). Martin, Portland... . 35 137 50 2 3.16 
Vancouver.|11/11] 8]10| 9] 9] 9]..| 67/98\. Podbielan, Seattle. eae: 34 199 96 13 vt 3-31 
5 rea Purkey, Ho 008 s> “ 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) Hillman, Los Angeles... 33 210 180 24 7 S38 
Player—Club g. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. | Sawyer, Hollywood... . 44 146 64 6 4 3.38 
Bilko, Los Angeles. .... 162 597 215 55 163 .360 | Schallock, Seattle...... 35 163 98 11 9 3.42 
Usher, San Diego... ..: 157 595 208 12 74 .350| Valdes, Portland....... 41 254 148 22 11 3.43 


Junior World Series of 1956 


The minor leagues’ Junior World Series of 1956 w 
Association) by defeating the Rochester Red Wing 


First Game, Rochester, N. Y., Beer a 
Indianapolis........ 000 000 201-3 6 2 
Rochester ........001 000 001—2 5 1 

Batteries—Gray, Daley and Jones; Markell, Rus- 
sell, Wright and Rand. Winning pitcher, Gray; 
losing pitcher, Markell, Attendance, 8,711. 


Second Game, Rochester, N. Y., Bene. 28 Er 


. H 
Indianapolis ...... O0:4<.0:4 3 = 0d<0—190 48 4 29 
Rochester .......201 100 000—4 10 j 
Batteries—Tomanek, Gasque and Jones; Blay- 
lock, Russell, Mackinson, Faszholtz, Greason and 


Rand. Winning pitcher, Gasque; loser, Russell, 
Attendance, 8,605, 


as won by the Indianapolis Indians (American 
S (International League) in 4 straight games. 


Third Game, Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 29 


R. H 
Indianapolis .......000 200 001-3 8 oO 
Rochester .... ....000 000 000-0 3 0 
Batteries—Pitula and Jones; Deal and Rand. 
yee pitcher, Pitula; loser, Deal. Attendance, 


Fourth Game, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 30 


R. H. E. 

000 000 000-0 7 1 

..024 000 00x—6 9 j{ 

Batteries—Markell, Donnelly, Wright and Rand: 

Daley and Jones. Winning pitcher, Daley; loser, 
Markell. Attendance, 9,593. 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 


1933—Chicago, Ill. 
1934—Cumberland, Md. 
1935—Gastonia, N. C. 
1936—Spartanburg, S. C. 
1937—Lynn, Mass. 
1938—San Diego, Calif. 


1939—Omaha, Nebr. 
1940—Albemarle, N. C; 
1941—San Diego, Calif. 
1942—Los Angeles, Calif, 
1943—Minneapolis,Minn. 
1944—Cincinnati, Ohio 


1945—Shelby, N. C, 
1946—New Orleans, La. 
1947—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1948—Trenton, N. J. 
1949—Oakland, Calif. 
1950—Oakland, Calif. 


1953—Yakima, Wash. 
1954—San Diego, Calif. 
1955—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1956—St. Louis, Mo, 


Sporting Events—All-Star Baseball Games 
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Record of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1956 


An All-Star game is played annually by teams composed of players from the American and National 
League selected by a nation-wide poll of fans. After deductions for taxes and expenses, a portion of 
receipts normally goes to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Furd and other current worthy causes, balance 
to the players’ pension fund. The game was not played in 1945, 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, 1933 
BR. H. E. 
National 8 0 
American —4 9 1 
Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,203.50 and 
$5,175 for radio rights. 


SECOND GAME—New York City, July 10, 1934 

. 000261000—9 i4 1 
National. -......... 10303009 0—7 1 
Paid attendance—48,363; receipts $52,982. 


THIED GAME—Cleveland, July 8, 1935 
National...........000100000—-1 4 /1 
American.......-.. 21001000x-—4 8 0O 

Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $82,179.12. 

FOURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936 
American.....-..-.000000300—-3 7 1 
National. .......... 02002000 x—4 9 90 


c! 
Hartnett. Winner, J. Dean; loser, Grove. 
Paid attendance—25,556; receipts $24,588.80. 


GAME—Washington, July 7, 1937 
National........... 0001110003 13 O 
American..........00231200x—8 13 2 


J. Dean. 
Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 


IXTH GAME—Cincinnati, July 6, 1938 
amertans nse 0 0000000 11 een 


Vander Meer, W. Lee, M. Brown and Lombardi. 
Winner, Vander Meer; loser, Gomez. 
Paid attendance—27,067; receipts $38,469.05. 


SEVENTH GAME—New York City, July 11, 1939 
National...........001000000-1 7 1 
000210000—3 6 1 


Lee, Fette and Lombardi; 
Feller and Dickey. Winner, 
Bridges; loser, 


Lee. 
Paid attendance—62z,892; receipts $75,701. 


HTH GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1940 
cat. pe $55 Mas O00 O20 5 Sais 
National........... 30000001x—4 7 O 


Batteries—Ruffing, Newsom, Feller and Dickey, 


NINTH GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 8, 1941 
National 0000012205 " 10 


n, Lopez, Danning; Feller, Lee, Hudson, 
a A Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 


Passeau. tendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 


410th GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 
American ......+-+-- 3000009003 7 0 
National ........-.- 060000010—1 6 1 


teries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; M. 
oe. Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters an WwW. 
Cooper, Lombardi. Winner, Chandler; loser, M. 


Coo rl attendance—33,694; receipts, $86,102.98. 
1ith GAME—Philadelphia, July 13, 1943 


Night) 
..100000101-—3 10 3 
03.1 0:1 0:070 x—5 8 1 

M. Vander Meer, Sewell, 
Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New- 
Leonard; 


National ... 


Paid attendance—31,938: receipts $65,674. 
12th GAME—Pittsbursh, July 11, 1944 


is 
American ......+--- 01000000 0—1 a a 


tional .......-.- 
Nee tteries—Borowy, Hughson, Muncrief, New- 
houser, Newsom, and Hemsley, Hayes: Walters, 
Raffensberger, Sewell, Tobin and W. Cooper, 


lier. Winner, Raffensberge)’; 
Mie attendance—29,589: receipts $81,275. 


13th Oo payee 7 ply Be: sass - 
Dpraaidiets er 0000 
eeerican. 200130240—12 14 1 


Batteries—Passeau, Higbe, Blackwell, Sewell, 
Cooper, Lamanno; Feller, Newhouser er, 
Hayes, Rosar, Wagner. Winner, Feller; loser, 


Passeau. 
Paid attendance, 34.906; receipts, $111,338. 
14th GAME—Chicago, July 8, 1947 
R H. EQ 
American <....6)2- 0000011002 8 0 
National .-......... 00010000 0-1 5 1 
Batteries—Newhouser, Shea, Spence, Masterson, 
Page and Rosar; Blackwell, Brecheen, Sain, S 


and Cooper, Edwards. Winner, Shea; loser, 
Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, $105,314.90. 


15th GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 13, 1948 
0000-2 8 


National......... 20000 

American..... sens O 1 2°30: 6:026 
Batteries—Branca, Schmitz, Sain, Blackwell, 

Cooper and Masi; Masterson. Raschi, Coleman, 


asi; i 
Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi; loser, Schmidt, 


16th GAME — New Soe July 12, 1949 


American te. es. jatar 0 2300-11 13 1 
WatiGhal Were. 535 212002000—7 12 5 
Batteries—Raschi, Parnell, Trucks, Brissie and 


Roe, S 
and Campanella, Winner, Trucks; loser, New 


17th GAME—Chicago, Ill., July 11, 1950 
National .....02000000100001-—410 0 
American ....00102000000000—-3 8 1 

Batteries—Konstanty, Jansen, Blackwell, Rob- 
erts, Newcombe, and Campanella; Raschi, Lemon, 
Houtteman, Reynolds, Gray, Feller, and Berra, 
Hegan. inner, Blackwell; loser, Gray. 

Paid attendance—46,127; receipts, $126,179.51. 


18th GAME—Detroit, Mich., J beer 1951 
National.........10030211 8 12 7% 
LED is. . Scxcatoieyss 010110000—3 10 2 
Batteries—Roberts, ss ga Newcombe, Blackwell 
and Campanella; Garver, Lopat, Hutchinson, Parnell 
Lemonand Berra, Winner, Maglie; loser. Lopse: 
Paid attendance—52,075; receipts, $124,294.07. 


19th GAME—Philadelphia, Pa., July 8, 1952 
BIMOTMERN eh, ona tit saw eae 000 20-2 5 0 
National hie co - ots ietne aise 100 20-3 0 

Batteries—Simmons, Rush and Campanella; Ras-~ 


loser, Lemon. 
Paid attendance—32,785; receipts, $108,762.40. 


20th GAME—Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14, 1953 
Amevivan ois 2222s 000 000 001—1 50 
GTN. ora taree 000 020 12 x—5 100 


A.). 
Paid attendance—30,846; receipts, $155,654. 


2ist GAME—Cleyeland, Ohio, July 13, 1954 
National 000 520 020-9 14 0 
American 04 121 03x—11 17 1 

Batteries—Roberts, Antonelli, Spahn, Grissom, 
Conley, Erskine, and Burgess; Keegan, Stone, 
Trucks, Porterfield, Ford, Consuegra, Lemon, and 
Berra. Winner, Stone; loser, Conley. 

Paid attendance—68,751; receipts, $259,204. 


22nd GAME—Milwaukee, Wis., July 12, 1955 
American ... 0001 000 000—5 10 2 
National ....000 000 230 001—6 13 1 

Batteries—Pierce, Wynn, Ford, Sullivan, and 
Berra; Roberts, Haddix, Newcombe, Jones, Nux- 
hall, Conley, and Crandall, Burgess, Lopata. Win- 
ner, Conley; loser, Sullivan. _ 

Paid attendance—45,314; receipts, $179,545.50. 


23rd GAME—Washington, D. C., July 10, 1956 
National: .0.. 5 «.> 001211 200—7 lt 0 
American ...... ..000 003 000-3 11 0 


RECAPITULATION 
Won Lost 
American League .......21.6e0eeneee en 13 10 
National League ..c.ssces el eal o ees 10 13 
Total attendance, 1,039,905; total receipts, 


$2,145,617.72. 


23rd eet nie Baseball Gas 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1956 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN igh = 
ae We = “eg oa ni “ Ry i 9, 5 *o 
Oi = lee Ot O. oy e 4 . 
3 aD, 0.” SI 53.08 4 dee fer’ 
gO grt ae eo Ria icy | de 4 ae 
iE Oem es 02 et 2 0 a i ries 
Bsc ss. Tare as a ; 
OO 2 we 3.40 3 ie 
B02, he 2° Ose 0 t 9 oo an $ 
Peg NOTE OLS O 2.40 -. once 
Do See - 2. Oe 2- PSE 
Ba~ Der On Bat 20 4: ~ OP ee 
OO AO Be RO eae 0 “O30 
3-2 1 bees 1 0 0 “0. On58 
0-0-0’ 08: - 0-6 0 0. 6°02 
f-' Oc Oe 0-20" 0 004.043 
P3838 8 $3888 8 
ee st te 13 8 38 8 
36. 7 11 27:10 0 e ~ : 2 in . 
aStruck out for Pierce in third. 1.0 =) See 
bHit homer for Bell in fourth. a0 ES? eee 
cFouled out for periend a 1p 37.3 11.27 7 © 
Sareea on for Wilson in fifth. hFlied out for Vernon in sixth. 
fDoubled for Long in sixth. iLined out for Brewer in seventh. 
gSingled for Berra in sixth. jPopped out for Wynn in ninth. 
MS RURI TNR SRE UIG sate ek ee char, anne sale 2 obacklaystavere)s sbelgue long @- 0°) -2>- 15 dere) Seen 
AMIE ROA UG Ces Ee ss gto vie + we bbb emi ahnule ss alll a tpale 0-.0+ 0 0 O0-- 3°: 040) Ga 
Runs batted in—Temple, Mays 2, Boyer, Williams Friend 3 (Williams, Mantle, Simpson), Spahn 1 
li Mantle). Hits—Off Pierce 
2, Mantle, Musial, Kluszewski. Series aR Raps re a: oSeneay' ). ae | 


Two-base hits—Kluszewski 2. Home cane aye 2 in i, Spahn 4 in 2 (faced Bch batters E sixth) 
Williams, Mantle, Musial. Stolen base—Temple. Brewer 4 in 2, Score 0 in 1, Wynn 0 in 1, Antonelli 
Sacrifice—Friend. Double play—McMillian, Temple 4 in 4. Runs and earned er Pierce = oe 1 

and Kluszewski. Left on bases—National League Ford 2 and 2, Wilson 1 and 1, Spahn 3 and 3, 

American League 7. Bases on balls—Off Pierce 1 Brewer 3 and 3. Wild pitches—Brewer 2. Winning 
(Gentian), Ford 1 (Bailey), Brewer 1 (Mays), pitcher—Friend. Losing pitcher—Pierce. Umpires— 

Score 1 (Temp le). Struck out—By Pierce 5 Berry (A.), Pinelli (N.), Hurley ~ ). Gore (N.), 
emple, Robinson 2, Bell, Long), Ford 2 (Musial, Bianerey, (A. ), Jackowski (N.). of game— 
eee ‘Wilson 1 (Mays), Brewer 2 (Temple, 2:25. Attendance—28,843. Racine (gross)——$105, - 
Snider), Score 1 (Antonelli), Wynn 1 (Mays), 982.50 


Amateur. Baseball Champions in 1956 


Babe Ruth League, Portland, Oreg. Speed National Amateur Baseball Federation Senior 


N.J., defeated Huntington Park, Calif., 1-0. Third Tournament, Youngstown, Ohio—Detroit defeated 
place Scr land defeated Tulsa, Sane 1-0. Youngstown, 5-1 and 2-0. 

tle League, Williamsport, Pa.—Roswell N. M., 
detested Delaware Township, N.J., 3-1. Third place N.A.B.F. Junior Tournament, Altoona, Pa.—St. 
Pea aspester, Mass., aeteated Colton, Calif. Louis defeated Cincinnati, 9-1. 
-0. 


Conference Football Winners 


Pacific Coast Atlantic Coast | Southeastern| Southwest 

Yr. | Ivy League Big 10-9 Conference Conference Conference Conference 
1943) Navy........ Purdue-Mich....|U. S. C.......... Duke Sys ..|Georgia Tech, .| Texas 
1944) Army....... Ohio State,..... UriS. Gen cateabiit Duke 5\> csv er wae Georgia Tech. .|T. C. Uy 
1945) Army. ...|Indiana........ 12 BO hn Duke...........|Alabama......|Texas... 
1946] Yale-Har- 

vard-Penn.. | Illinois......... U. C. L, A.......| North Carolina...}Ga.-Tenn...... Rice-Ark, 
1947|Penn........ seb Ig aR ea’ tp Un Sas Cacia eeeietien William & Mary..| Mississippi... .|S. M. U. 
1948] Cornell...... Michigan....... Calif.-Oregon.....|Clemson......=.. Georgia... 2. S.M.U. 
1949) Cornell. ..... Ohio State:Mich. California....... North Carolina. ..|Tulane........ Rice 
1950) Princeton... .|Michigan....... California....... een & Lee| Kentucky...) 1: Texas 
1951| Princeton, ...|Illinois......... Stanford........ Aare and... . eos Georgia Tech. .|T. C, U. 
1952)/Penn....... Wis.-Purdue....|So. Calif....... DGKe | ie Cisse ae ..| Georgia Teens .| Texas 
1953)Cornell...... Mich, St.-Ill....|U. C. Ly A....... IDUKO wis cheaters Alahama. . | Texas-Rice 
1954| Cornell-Yale.|Ohio State....../U.C, L. A....... IDUKO) % empnsteclare Mississippi. . ; || Arkansas 
1955) Princeton... .|Ohio State......)U.C, L. A....... Maryland....... Miss.-Auburn. .|T. C. U. 
1956] Yale........ Iowa...........|/Oregon State. . Clemson...) Tennessee. .... Texas A & M 
OBO UR GO i 5 5 PCM BOD isnt oes CRD CSSCC rca k CRAB 1 ea 


Professional Football Champions 


——— ee Ee eS 
Year | Eastern Div. | Western Diy. | Playoff | Leading Scorer 
1944 |New York Giants....|Green Bay Packers..... Green Bay 14, New 
York Vicopouvhek.s peek Hutson, Green Bay.. 85 
1945 |Washington Redskins, |Cleveland Rams........ hee airs 15, Washing- es purge Phila- 
#9 Caw palace sd elas canines 110 
1946 |New York Giants....|Chicago Bears......... Chicago 24, aso York 14 Fritsch, Green Bay. .1 
1947 |Philadelphia Eagles.,.|Chicago Cards..,...... Sieh 28, P hiladel- 4 ae 
Nady Bi ae sie t vctede a Harder, Chicago.,., .102 
1948 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards......... Philadelphia 7, Chi- 3 ee 
italie Sie esa EES Harder, Chicago,,..,11 
1949 |Philadelphia Eagles,,.|Los Angeles Rams...... Philadelphia 14, Los abder a one iy Reh 
AngelesOicsseevack vite oberts, N. Y. 
1950 |Cleveland Browns.,..|Los Angeles Rams,..... Cleveland 30, Los An- 
Bik Renee Walker, Detroi 12! 
1951 |Cleveland Browns.,..\Los Angeles Rams,..... Tees eB 24, Cleve- : : 
ee eee (ae 3 BY CB ARs Hirsch, Los Angeles, . 102 
1952 |Cleveland Browns... .|Detroit Lions. . Detroit 17, Cleveland 7.. |Soltau. San nests. 94 
1953 |Cleveland Browns. ...|Detroit Lions. | Detroit 17, Cleveland 16|Soltau, San Francisco. 114 
1954 |Cleveland Browns...,|Detroit Lions. | Cleveland 56, Detroit 10|Walston, Phila.,.... 114 
1955 |Cleveland Browns. ...|Los Angeles Rams. . Cleveland 38, Los 


Angeles-14. ities Walker, Detroit,..... 96 


‘™ oA 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1956 


AIR FORCE 

(Fal 

Blue an 
46—San Diego 

53—Colorado Coll. 

48—Colorado West'n.. 1 


21—Colorado State 0 
14— Whittier........ 1 
7—Idaho State...... 13 
21—Brigham Young. .34 
ALABAMA 


(Crimson Tide) 
Crimson and White 


BO RAGE. sap es 20 
7—Vanderbilt....... 32 
6—Texas Christian. .23 
O—Tennessee,...... 24 

13—Mississippi St 12 

13—Georgia,........ 1 

13—Tulane.........- if 
0—Georgia Tech... .27 

13—Miss. Southern. . .13 

ALBRIGHT 
(Lions) 
Cardinal and Whtte 
O0—Bucknell........ 13 
0O—Muhlenberg...... 18 
6—Gettysburg...... 20 
7—Lafayette........ 32 | 
We ie Mie cei. 20 
7—Moravian.,...... 26 

20—Lebanon Valley... 6 

14—Lehigh.........- 34 

13—Scranton........ vf 

ALFRED 
(Saxon) 


Purple and ond, 
24—Cortland State.. 6 
53—Kings Point.....-: 6 


4—St. Lawrence 14 
6—Ithaca..... .12 | 
26—Buffalo......: .19 


25—American Int’ : 
27—Brockport State.. 0 


AMERICAN INT’L 
(Yellow Jackets) 
Gold and White 


6—Massachusetts... 6 
31—Scranton.... =O 
12—Brandeis... wwe 

6—Northeastern..... 0 
14—Bridgeport....... 0 

0—Springfield....... 32 
12—Alfred....-.....-- 25 

0—New Haven...... 20 | 
2i—New Britain..... is 

AMHERST 
(Lord Jefis; Sabrinas) 
Purple and pare 

7—Springfield.. .28 
20 WOR ies oie <a 27 
39—Bowdoin.’....... 12 
27—Coast Guard..... 14 
32—Wesleyan......+.- 0 

6—Tuflts. . reeves 0 
21—Trinity.......... 31 
12—Williams......... 27 

ARIZONA 
(Wildcats) 

Red and Blue 
27—Montana........ 12 
20—Wyoming....... 26 
60—So. Dakota St.... 0 

7—Utah State...... 12 

6—Texas Western ...28 
26—New Mexico..... 12 

7—Texas Tech...... 21 
20—West Texas St... .13 

0—Arizona State... .20 

7—Colorado....... '38 

ARKANSAS 

(Razorbacks) 


Cardinal and White 
21—Hardin-Simmons. 5} 
19—Okla. b. &M.... 


6—T. C. 

eat 

BI— TEXAS woe. ese 

of Mississippi rain He 0 
0—Texas M....27 
27—Rice....--+-+-++> 12 
p— Ss. Mo US ees 13 | 
Tina VP Sa Oa eae EO 21 


College Football Scores in 1956 


Scores, nicknames and colors of leading American colleges. See Page 796 for late games. 
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ARMY BRIGH 
avers Black Conk a oar aie oan 
0 /33-¥: re ts) ep eee and Seas? eos Bluctand ie a 
4—Penn Stat B —Fresno State. a 
id Michigan 4 1g Fresno Sia pia was 7 
yracuse 6 6—Utah. : 38—Ri 
60-—Columbis. 0 | 14—Montana. we 19—Wottord ‘af 
2—Colgate Mag” 46 ag Utah State... ... 33 Furman..... ot 
7—Pittsbureh. .. SES eae ale te 20—Presby teria pee. rs 
AUBURN © < lof —0W Gone...) 
~ Orange and Blue 
Figs Me ce 35 B ROWE resp ree | 
—Furman.. r . 
13—Kentucky....... 0 Brown and White oy Opande dnd Burnie 7 
pr Georela Tech. «- 28 29—Columbia,....-.. BS 20—Florida. Per ere 
age cee MON ino anil fae ICD OHAT 9 3 OK a State. ..... 
27 Mins state. : periment ee 6 
20—Georgia......1.: 0 |27—Rhode Isiand. |. 7|21—Virginia Teoh. -.. 6 
13—Florida State.. yee ¢—Princeton«...-.1.. ss 21| 6—Maryland me. 
BATES fe One ee 18| C= Miami: ‘ot 
GATES, 30—_Coluate... Po) “0 
7—Norwiech........: 13 
G6 SiDsAlat ieee | 7 BUCKNELL eee oe 
26—Worcester Tech... 12 (Bisons) Biue and Wile 
28—Middlebury...... 0 Orange and Blue 15—Wi on 
19=-Maineens mca 13 | 13—Albright......... 0/13 Wola 
13—Bowdoin aay Dae 12 a oon se aeee oe 14_Norwieh, aan 28 
|28—Colby..........- é — Lehigh. ..... sae — Amherst...) ones 
y ITA yn ies pee ‘5g (14—Amherst......... 27 
BAe 7—Lafayette oon 27 
Green and Gold eae 7—Drexel Tech. .... ae 
7—California....... 6 as io 
|27—Texas Tech. || |! a oy ee COLBY 
|14—Maryland....... 0 (White M 
14—Arkansas.....- 7 BUFFALO ee 
Tas: oo (Bulls) - Blue and Grey 
13 Si A.& M 19 2 
6_T ee Blue and White O—Brandeis.:...:..26 
A re aoe ray 4 |26—Cortland State. . 12 O— Williams. «20... 42 
AO eras a 112 7 | iB —Camesie Teoh... + 6/4 —Atintty a0 
6M es 0 | ig=-Western Res. .. 2094" nowdoln aa 
BOSTON COLLEGE | i9— Gt. Lawretioe.* 32 | 7 Malad 26 
ete —Altned i 4,2 wap bE DY or 
ne aga ee ener ond 31—Bucknell. ... 13 | 13—Bates......-.... 38 
lee SNiiarnl 97 72—Ohio Northern... 0 
|38— Marquette. eae “19 12—Hobart.........- 33 ad eae 
7 Beteete. 22o0caz| GAMIFORNIA | 34 *Commell ee ase 8 
vere a olden Bears fie ee ely 
7—Villanova, ... .... 6 Bins and Gold ) 6—Holy Cross... ...20 
- Q fao0 Sn Re Nes 3 ean 6—Baylor 7 | 48—Rutgers 6 
PEBGRON Orie oote ss 000 “THincla one. 1 
erating 0 | 20—Minois.. 2... o.. 32 | 20= eee 
BOSTON UNIV |14—Pittsburgh....... 0 a 
(Terriers) pS geocia J SU 3 comet es 26-—Bucknell 
Scarlet and White pe eginenn ee 34 | “7—Syracuse. 
pipe gee ore : a 6—Oregon:.- cc. eck 23| 0—Brown. . 
| 18—Wm. ary... 7—So. Calitornia: . | /20 
20—Geo. Washington .20 | 13Washington St... 14| COLL. OF PACIFIG 
3 Ae eh ae a 20==stanford si. %. «ce 18 e vend Bia 
i a He Seti range and Black 
eBay Cro) carnpor, recn | 9 —E00i A: € Ma 
eee eronioee: 13 (Tartans) 27—Kansas) , opeeene 27 
ston College. ..1 Tartan Plaid 21—Cincinnati....... 15 
BOWDOIN 6—Buffalo’. een 13 | 21—Fresno State. 14 
(Polar B ) i 28—M 
° percaee : 19—Johns Hopkins... .13 PEE ere 6 
Fee eR G | alr oes ca 99|is—rulss. au a 
13—Trinkty. 40 | 1¢—Wwash. & Jeit 6 | 34—San Jose St. aoe i 
2—Amherst 0—F. & M.. ‘91 | 19—Hardin-Simmons. 20 
peace” 0 cena yi 7—8t. Vincent. 2A 6—Arizona State.....19 
== OOLDY.« ,~ were o> 2. estminster.....48 
12—-Bates..........- 13 . COLORADO 
TOM ARANDELS ee perverse ieee Stor and Gold 
occasins) ver an ol 
Pod eer Fee iecce ville St 34 —wausay Staten, 35 
ue a —Jacksonville St... 0) 24— ansas State..... 
26 ACOlby sean ne = 20 | 7—Vanderbilt....... 46 |26—Kansas......... 28 
i gasAmierican ae .12 | 14>Memphis St......13} 47—Colo.A.& M.... 7 
7—-N. Haven St... ..46 | 20—Tennessee...... .42 52—Iowa State...... 0 
20—Springfield . .20 | 28—Abilene Chr...... 20 | 16—Nebraska. . 
13_N. Hampshire... .20 | 0—Miss. Southern. . .33 | 19—Oklahoma.... 7 
13—Nortbeastern.. METNCREENG ort cy ene 6 | 14—Missouri. 4 
40-—Massachusetts,...14|19—MeMurry....... 4|21—Utah. ..- ; 
21—Toledo......-..- 21| 7—-No. Texas State. .20 38—Arizona........, 7 
0—Boston Coll...... §2 
BRIDGEPORT CINCINNATI COLORADO A. &M. 
(Purple Knights) (Bearcats) | (Rams) 
Purple and White Red and Black | Green and Gold 
Aa ea " , eee ee Ree saree e Suey Pacific... .39 
—Northeas ern. —— BB) dersiansmretanth sare — Br. am Y 
6—Penn M. C.......28 | 15—Coll, of Pacific. . .21 12—Wyoming. ae “20 
6 America aye ae Tne hag (Ohio) . oh lpg ras ‘ 47 
—American Int —Navy..-...- é —Utah State 46 
0=Upsala.. ov es 16: 13 oo Mangieue, 23 | 34—Montana.... 
19—New piBritain see 20 |33—Detroit. 7|14—Xavier (O.)..... 3 
| 44— Wilkes.....+.--: 0 | 21—Wichita...... ~10 | 27—Utah. +. - Gene 49 
12—New Haven...... 33 |13—Miami (Ohlo).... 7 | 13—Denver...... 39 


i 
Light felons, White 
0—Brown 


0—Dartmouth.. 


CONNECTICUT | 
’ (Huskies) 
Blue and White 


epee gas Et 


12—S Be Cie ats 
4 Yl abt gw aeee ene a 
tips | --- 7) O0--F. and M.. 1.11.) 
7 {—Maseachusctts.. 6) 9—Carnegie Tech 
Ree Osan i « «: 7) 13—Juniata........, 
er ea. 14| "7—Swarthmore...... 
0—New praeipsiire. . 0 0—Lycoming.... |. 
26—Northeastern. . OF 92 =a 6nns Hopkins 
51—Rhode Island. 6] 19 Allegheny . 
cornet DRAKE 
e 
Carnelian and White Sere Gee 
oa oie 14 33—Utah State sat ant 
7—Harvard..._ | 132|" 7—San Jose Siate. 


B-—-BYOWNy. st 13|14—Wichita......... 
14—Dartmouth . Mee 27 erage cars ee 
ania..., 7|14—1Lowa ptate .....- 
es Sage 26—Detroit.......... 
DARTMOUTH 
(Indians, Big Green) DREXEL TECH 
Green and White (Dragons) 
13—New Hampshire... 0 Blue and Golda 
7—Pennsylvania.....14|19——New Haven St... 
14—Brown.......... 7) 43" Ursinus.«.... Soc. 
7—Holy Cross...... 71 7—West Chester: : 
Peers min been 44—Penn M. C.. 
0—Yale..:..... 13—Juniata......... 
cones. 20—W. Maryland.... 
27—Cornell . 32—Lebanon Valley. . 
19—Princeton. . . 0 |20—Coast Guard..... 
DAVIDSON 
(Wildears) DUKE 


Red and Black 


7—Richmond. 
14—Wofford. 
13—Furman 


DAYTON 
(Flyers) 
Red and Blue 
19—Cincinnati. 
14—Holy Cross... 
6—Miss. Souther 
O—Villanova.... 
0O—N.C., State. . 
13—Xayier (Ohio) 
7—Louisville. 
21—Miami (Ohio) . 
6— Wichita. 
27—Detroit. 


DELAWARE 
(Blue Hens) 


6 | 40—Virginia 


(Blue Devils) 
Blue and White 
0—South Carolina... 
pied ey asiaee 
14—8. U. 
14—Pittebursh, 
42—No, Carolina St. 
p—Geargis Tech. 
T—NOVI she ce Pe 
26—W ake Forest... .. 
21—North Carolina. . 


FLORIDA 
(Gators) 
Blue and Gr anaes 
pimabsteaacpae St.. 
20—Clemson. ' 
§—Kentucky. . 
eye neta 
21—L. 
20— TA 
28—Georgla......... 
0—Georgia Tech... . 


FLORIDA STATE 


Blue and Gold (Seminoles) 
7—West Chester, ...10 Garnet_and Gold 
33—Lehigh, ......... 71 47—Ohio. Oc ne vee 
14—Lafayette . ‘ae O—Georgia......... 
26—Bucknell . 7| 7—Virginia Tech.... 
14— New Hampshire. . 6|14—N. C. State....., 
14—Connectileut..... 26 | 14—-Wake Forest... .. 
7—Bainpbridge NTS.. 7|20—Villanova....._.. 
22— hh Lae oa aie 0} 7——Miaml ga ee 
14—Temple. . 7|42—Furman,........ 

20—Miss. Southern 
DENVER |; O—Auburn........, 
(Pioneers) | 
Crimson and Gold F. AND M. 
10—Iowa State......13) (Diplomats) 
13—Utah State. 18 Blue and White 
o— eating. 27| 7—Johns Hopkins. . . 
22—Montana. .13)15—Dickinson....... 
13—Utah. --27 | 28—Upsala........-., 
40—Colorado Coll. || 21 


20—New Mexico... 
35—San Jose St 


GEO. WASHINGTON 
(Colonials) 
Buff and fps 

ee it tO) 6 
10—F 0 
13—Hardin-Sinmons.. 7 
i U.. a 

40—V. M. 


16—Wm. rs Mary... 1498 “typeaja. 2 eee 
o—W. We verte sa) FS awPrinEesema...,..., 
32—Richmond . . 
20—The Citadel 
GEORGIA 
(Bulldogs) bs 
Red and Black — |40-—Colgate......... 
O—Vanderbilt....... 14; O—fenn State...... 
3—Florida State..... 0 |. ¢—Dartmouth...... 
7—Miss ae Ea = 
Fal eee 20—Syracuse 
7 eentucky SISA eee 14 — Marquette. 
16—Alabama........ 13 HOUST 
O—Florida.......... 28 
O—Auburn:. 272 --.:< 20 
GEORGIA TECH 
(Yellow Jackets) 
Gold and White 
14—Kentucky....... 6| Q—Auburn........: 
9—S.M.U...5%.6.. 7 |141—Wichitas 2. fn 
39—L. 8. U..- 2-22... 7 | 14—'Tulsa os eee 
28—Auburn...:..... 7 | 26—Villanova........ 
O—Tulane.......... 0 | 20—Texas Tech...... 
7—Duk6.. 3.2 0 IDAHO 
O—Tennessee....... 6+ (Vandals) 
27—Alabama.«:..... 0 Silver and Gold 
28—Florida,. ~........ 0 ai Wasnineiay ee Be 3 
4— Oregon. 52 <a 
at ee 19—Washington et. q —— 


Orange and Blue 


0—Arizona State. 


ea: Saher a 26 | 27—Utah.:.. 3... 0.7 
7—Bucknell........ 17 | <4—Fresno state. .... 
20—Albright:=....... 6 | $4—VU tan state... .. 
A nienneee soo 
— enberg..... 7 | 44—Montana......., 
12-—Tatavettio- cose cnn 6 ILLINOIS 
32—Scranton........ 0 (Fighting Illini) 
13—Temple......... 7 Orange and Blue 
21. Ge gaeen 8 0 | 32—California 20 
HAMILTON 
(Continentals) 
Buff and Blue 
li tae a cena) 0 
fs Pode a sugee 0 
33— Woasee Seat Saye a 7 |13—Wisconsin....... 
41—Haverford....... 6 | 13—Northwestern. _.. 
49—Kenyon......... 10 INDIANA 
20—Hobart.....:.... 21 (Hoosiers) 
13—Union.. 5. ces. 14 Cream and Crimson 
HARDIN-SIMMONS | 0—Iowa.........4.. 27 
(Cowboys) 6—Notre Dame..... 20 
Purple and Gold 6—Michigan State. . .53 
6—Arkansas........ 21 | 19—Nebraska........ 14 
20—Wichita......... 17 | 19—Northwestern.... 
7—Geo. Wash....... 13 | 19—Marquette 
13—Arizona State... .26 | 14—Ohio State. 
O—Tulsa. 5... ce.. 27 | 26—Michigan 
13—Texas Western. ._51|20—Purdue.......... 3 
6—West Texas St... .20 TO 
20—Coll. of Pacific. . .19 (Hawkeyes) 


38—N. Mex. A.& M., 


Old Gold. and Black 


HARVARD 27—Indiana.....,... 
(The S Crimson) ——s |. 49 wicennsin 
PIMSOn) = 2. - | Lo WiscCOne heme 
ia Tawa: 
13—Tatta. sae meee 19. 
32—Cornell + fi-.,50s a 7 |21—Purdue 
2. ee Peer ur a 0 
—Dartmouth....., 
14—Pennsylvania., .. .28 48 Ohio State. tease 8 
20—Princeton;....... 35 IOWA STATE HY 
lien eet ae re (Cyclones) 
Os rcotiees ogee Cardinal and Gold 
By ee 13—Denver.. : me 
Scarlet ig bili 1 9 
33—Wagner. 7 | 14—Kansas 25 
7—Wesleyan........ 7} O—Colorad 52 
14—Johns Hopkins 13 | O—Missouri. 34 
6—Hamilton......., 41 |39—Drake,... 14 
7—Ursinus......... 7 | 0—Oklahoma.. 44 
12—Susquehanna. . 6| 6—Kansas State.. ...32 
0—Swarthmore...... 0} O—Villanova..:...... 26 
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815 
eee Ceraicer ee iean STATE NEBRASKA i 
ia oo ty ae iP hite Greene ie ite Sate. ee Gres 
wand M....... 7|26—Gettysbure...... 21—Stanford....... 7 |34— ee 
13—Carnegie Tech. 19 Seniclnware* 33 3 South Dakota ie 
14—Hampden Syd.. 25—Bucknell../..... 6 53— inde Lee ee 8 gory tates ens 34 
13—Haverford - --- oi DPE VINA Eri crea + 20 |47—Notre Dame... 14 | 7—kanses seen 10 
Lon papers ee 12—Virginia......... 24 |13—Illinois.......... 0 |14—Indiana......... 19 
Fone = muOty Bante ip si BEGes nbs Or, al af eee nites 0| 0—Colorado......). 16 
Tigon' 3... ——! TE Se Slo S —Pyrdue...........9)15—Missourl, eee 
7—W. Maryland. ... 0'|34—Albright......... 14 13—Minnesota eee 1! 26—Kan ee Aa 
JUNIATA 27—Lafayette........ 0 |38—Kansas State...//17 | 7—Baylor,.... 1... 38 
(Indians) LOUISIANA STATE MIDDLEBURY 6—Oklahoma. ... |. 54 
35 Blue and Gold (Tigers) (Panthers) e 
SE ape el Mens 0 Purple and eal Blue and White NE 
{Sa brcoming.. 13| 6—Texas A. & M.... 9|21—Wesleyan........ 6 Sun teen 
A ckinson....... TSH 14—Ricexy,.. ees ts 23 | O—Worcester Tech... 7 Ue Lec aa 
9—Drexel Tech... || 13| 7—Georgia ‘Tech. . | .39| 7—Williams 33 Biué and Te 
48—Grove City... ... 0 }-0—Kentucky....:-. 14| 0—Bates..... 13—Rhode Island er 
O—Swarthmore..... —Florida.:........ OY Ty (Ps ay A ee ge a 4 mae 
33—Ursinus.... 6 | 17—Mississippi.. . . . . . 46 ai Norwinh 2: Maine eis ok 29 
KANSAS 13—Okla. A. . 0| 7—Vermont noe Claw Les 
Giachawks 13—Mississippi St. AT NNIES He fe BP ye oh 3 
Crimson and Blue 21—Arkansas........ pas 1 One Cont ere 9 
0—Tex. Christian... .32 MAINE (Golden Gophers) | 3 Springfeld. =. 0 
oer hoy Maroon and Gola 28—Massachusetts..,. 7 
| ae - Pacific. . a eck fee 34— Washington 14 ne 
porte ls pa we ale Blue Purdue. 
25—Iowa State...... 14 |40—Rhode Island . 7 “Ae Nortinealerss nee 7m NORTH CAROLINA 
12—Oklahoma....... 4|14—Vermont........ 0 | 16—Tilinois wiser (Tar Heels) 
21—Okla. A. & M 13 | 29—New Hampshire.. 7.|20—Michigan..... “5 | Light Blue and White 
20—Kansas State... 48 Ne ON Bea 13 9—Pittsburgh. POR fee carolina St. .26 
ale ot —Bates.. 0... 5.55 — an —OkKlahoma,...... 
0—U. OC. L.A... 13 |26—Colby. 55-2... 7 |14—Michigan St. 7 “13 | South Carolina. ar 
KANSAS STATE 33—Bowdoin. ... 7|13—Wisconsin. ...... 13 byie ye! vee ns 26 
(Wildcats) MARQUETTE MISSISSIPPI Maryland eee 6 
Royal Purple and White tee es (Rebels) &—Wake Forest... - 6 
7—Okla. A. 22x Blue and Old Gol Red and Blue o> Semnerseas 20 
0—Colorado........ 34 | 7—Detroit.......... * 20 \a5—no eres Btate.. 074 7 
0—Oklahoma....... 66 | O—Wisconsin....... 41 |37—Kentucky a 14—Notre Dame... .. 21 
10—Nebraska....._- 7 |. 0—Tulsa... 20... .. 54 |14—Houston......... 0, = Duke's eam 21 
eaGurke oe oe. 20 |19—Boston Coll...... 26 | 16—Vanderbilt.... |. 0 
15— Wyoming “37 | 6—Coll. of Pacific... .28| 3—Tulane.......... 10| NO. CAROLINA ST 
15—Kansas be 20 |28—Cinecinnati Sieg > 33 gga ATKansas. -- ee oe 14 (Wolfpack) 
— ur erate .: pm RECESS. gee ee — 7) 
30—lowa state.” ‘+g | 14—Kansas State 41 36 Memphis ‘State. .- é 26—Ne Carolee 6 
17—Michigan State../38 | 0—Holy Cross. ..... 41| 7—Tennessee....... 7| 6—Virginia Tech... .35 
KENTUCKY MARYLAND MISSISSIPPI STATE | 7—Clemson......... 13 
(Wildcats) (Terrapins) (Bulldogs, Maroons) 0—Florida State... ..14 
Blue and White Black and*Gold Maroon and White 20—Dayton..... 0 
6—Georgia Tech.....14|12—Syracuse........ 26 | 0—Florida 26 | O—Duke........... 42 
7—Mississippi "37 | 6—Wake Forest..... 0| 7—Houston......... 1g | .0—Wake Forest... .. 13 
17—Florida.....:: g| O—Baylor.......... 14 |19—Georgia...|/..'1; 7 |14—South Carolina... 7 
0—Auburn. : 6—Miami..... Snes os 13 | 18—Trinity (Texas)... 6 7—Penn State...... 14 
Peal AU 0 | 8—North Carolina.. .34 | 19—Arkansas State g | 14—Maryland. 25 
ee rp tener Se a amems. |e 
Vs A ctw rd pte —Tulane.......... 20 
Se bene CEE : 6—Clemson.......... 6: (20-—Aupuraee, sch 97 |. NORTHEAST 
‘eae = 0—South Carolina. 13 |32—L. 8, U i3 eG © 
ae OD Aap ypc Be 25—No. Car. State ...14 “MISSOURI =e Red and Black 
KING’S COLLEGE MASSACHUSETTS (Tigers) 36 Beebe ate 
(Monarchs) Maroon and White G eo Gold and Black 2s Sant Poa. ap 
“A Red and Gold 6—American Int'l... 6 7—Purdue eee ame is jee pe can Int'l... 6 
oa —Rutstown . 6—Boston Univ. ....19|27—S..M. U.. 33\| 6-2 Macsachaeeeaae 2 
oe Chester 6—Connecticut......71 |42—North Dakot 0 1G-—Brandel eae 
2—Mansfield. .......20/13—Rhode Island. ..34 | 20-—Kansas State. ...- 6 0 Connenticun Mee me 
aa a oe : ie 12—Norpseesterp if 34—lowa State... 0 ieee 26 
vires es —Vermont... 4—Nebraska........ 
ae omabue wanes 25 |14—Brandeis. . ‘40 |14—Colorado........ NORTHWESTERN 
—Delaware State..-27 | 7—New Hampshire. .28 |14—Oklahoma....... (Wildcats) 
24—-Kings Point....... 0 MIAMI MONTANA Purple and White 
KINGS POINT (Hurricanes) (Grizzlies) 14—Iowa State......13 
(Mariners) Orange, Green, White Copper, Silver, Gola _ | 13-—Tulane........, 20 
Biue and Brow 14—So. Garolina..... 6|12—Arizona......+.. 27 | ,0—Minnesota....:.. 0 
34 | 27—Boston College. . . 6.0 — Utah aye ae 26 | 20—Michigan........ 34 
13—Maryland.. 56 \d8—Denyer so. . neie 99 |13—Indiana......... 19 
7—Georgia,. ' 7 |13—Utah State...... 27 | ,2—Ohio State....... 6 
14—Texas Christian . * 9 |21—Brigham Young. .14 | 17—Wisconsin....... 7 
20—Florida State... 7 |20—Colo. A. & M....34|14-~Purdue.......... i) 
6—Army Di="CleMsON se. + 4 0 | 14—Montana St...... 33 | 14—Illinois.......... 13 
0—Union 18—West Virginia .... 0|13—Wyoming........ 34 
ee eae . 24 MIAMI OHIO) Ppt ad OS eect ea Foe 
edskins) —Idaho.. 2... orsem 
(Leopards) Red and White MUHLENBERG Maroon and Did Gold 
4 AR ge hite A ee Heike , a eee ee ve a0! 
—Muhlenberg...... == Kaviori(O2): js ardinal and Gra —Bates...2....0: 
20—Temple....:...-. Cl SS TRoledGm- rei ae 14| O—Lafayette...... ” 96 20—St. Lawrence..... ; 
eee ee wei eees i Fea ae ere 1g peas eats rac tals “9 Be ene Guard..... 14 
—Albright......... —Ohio Univ....... —Temple 9 -—Upsala. ene see € 
13—Bucknell........ 7 |14—Kent State...... 0 | 14—Lebanon Valley... _7|27—Vermont......... CH 
ene ee an ue ee etre Green... 7 Manes ysburg ea 4 14 Midi Reirtce 41 
ER UCEES sai soe ss = Dayton. eee —Seranton........ 0 | 6—Worcester Tech... 
eam Baeee one: oP 37—Cineinnath. | eas 2oHotstra ict ee 13 ee 
Nee Rian ss I —F,.andM....... 0 
LEBANON VALLEY (Wolverines) NAVY Be vere 
Celysng erence) re wes hr Blue 18 Geen pee) Blue and Goid ) 
Tue an e ye BRK G8 Vie. eis ei ue and Gold —| 
39—Wilkes.......... 6 pene State... 9 |38—Wm. and Mar .14 23188 Memodi ae 
0—Lycoming....... 19 |48—Army ..7-3 cae pie aeons. gare eo fame ‘ee eee , 
7—Muhlenberg ie 14 34— Northwestern 20:4 6=Tulanetr... son .c. 21 14—Michigan Stat ee 
. 2—Moravian.. 33 | 7—Minnesota. .20 |13—Cincinnati....... 7| 0—O xlanoma te 
0—St. Vineent...... 13 }17—Iowa.....-...... 14 | 54—Pennsylvania 6 |. 7 Navy sc. eee 
jo Abbrignt. ree 20 1 Ley ek Aitoes ate 7 33—Notre 1 Dame 7 |13—Pittabureh, 
Drexel Tech..... — —Pittsburgh... . . 
%5—Penn M. C.......40| 19—Ohio State....... 0 |34—Virginia. 5 a as ee aT é 


7 


- OHIO STATE 
(Buckeyes) 

3 Repiacka Bsc, 7 
—Nebraska.....: Ee 
ws re: 26 
~26—Illinois.......... 6 
*6—Penn State....... 7 
21—Wisconsin....... 
6—Northwestern 2 
35—Indiana......... 14 
O—TIowa............ 6 
Q—Michigan........ 19 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
(Bobcats) 
Green and White 


PRINCETON _ 
(Tigers) 
Orange and Black 


Ra 39—Columbia 
ig edo State. $6 | 34—Pennsyivania 
ee AVICE nls ais 31 | 28—Colgate. 
g—Kent Bate. 32 | 32—Cornell 
7—Miami (O.)......16 |21-—Brown 
19—toulsvilie gee 25 | 35—Harvard 
27—Western Mich.... 0 |20—Yale.... °F 
27—Bowling Green...41 | 9—Dartmou 
17—Marshall........ 0 PURDUE 
old Gold and Black 
‘old a ac 
Onno” 16—Missouri.....:... - 
Crimson and Cream i pee aencatihe S- Pyne 14 
36—North Carolina... 0 6—Wisconsin....... 6 
66—Kansas State.... 0 On lowat te ee 21 
45—Texas....:...6... Oi Se satin ee 7 
g&—Keansag. §—Michigan State. 12 
Ey ae ee 0—Northwestern. ... o 
i State 0 39—Indiana. . 1 saeeve 
eae (Fighting Engineers) 
54—Nebraska.. Shere and White 
OKLAHOMA A. & M ah pa Sree a9 i 
(Aggies, Cowboys) | 26 Kings Point.....__7 
Orange and Blac O-—Unlon, vette 27 
27—Kansas State..... 7 7—Middlebury...... 21 
7—Arkansas........ 19 Sane, 
O—Worcester Tech.. .21 
oe 0 18| 0—Coast Guard... -. 32 
O—Houston 022.2113) RHODE ISLAND 
oe oe 7 Blue and White 
vst Ls vu Sea: 13 a3 Northeasteray; 5 da 
Reaearag ses —Maine........... 
25—Detroit....-..... 7) 7—N. Hampshire 13 
13—Vermont Roane 39 


OREGON , 
(Webfoot, Ducks) 
Green and Yellow 


0O—U.C. L.A,...... 
7—Washington...... 20 
7—Stanford........ 2 
rig SA ad xh aes 
28—California..... 6 
7—Washington ae 7 
7—So. California. 0 
14—Oregon State..... 14 


OREGON STATE 
(Beavers) 
Orange and Black 


19—Missourl........ 13 
138—So. California, .. 21 
I—Iowa.,......6.... 14 
21—California . 13 
21—Wash. Stat =O 
21—U. C. L. A.. 7 
esti, Uead 20 
“Let py cabs 19 
14—Idaho. 
14—Oregon. | 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(Quakers) 
Red and Blue 
O—Penn State....... 34 
14—Dartmouth...... 7 
O—Princeton......., 34 
14—Brown,......... 7 
6—Navy. 54 
28—Harvard.. 4 Sean 14 
(ice) 4: ) Pa 40 
20—Coluinbia 6 
7—Cornell.......... 20 


PENN STATE 
(Nittany Lions) 


Blue and White 
34—Pennsylvania.. 0 
Wee ATINY? th sce oe (14 
43—Holy Cross... ||: 0 
7—Ohio State 6 
16—W. Virginia...... 6 
9—Syracuse No, eae 13 
40—Boston U........ itd 
14-—N.'C, ‘State...... 7 
7—Pittsburgh....... 7 


0—Springfield. . 


6—Connectiout. 61 
RICE 
(Owls) 

Blue and Gray 
20—Alabama........ 13 
20—Li, SAWcisth. ss es ele 14 

O—Florida.......... 7 
13—So. Methodist... .14 
28—Texas. .. 2... ca08 7 
27—Utah. vias cues 0 
12—Arkansas........ 27 

7—Texas A. & M....21 
17—Texas Christian. :20 

RICHMOND 

(Spiders) 
Blue and Crimson 
38—Randol or one 0 
6—West Me ginia....30 
20—V.M. Tee eas 35 

7—The Citadel Cait 3 
14—Virginia Tech... .46 

O—Davidson........ 4 

6—Geo. Wash....... 32 
45—East Carolina ... 7 

6—Wm. & Mary.... 0 

ROCHESTER 

(Yellowjackets) 


Blue and Yellow 
1 Pa eg 


(Scarlet Knights, 
Queensmen) 
Scarlet 
33—Ohlio Wesleyan. . .13 
6—Princeton........ 28 
7—Connecticut,..... 27 
6—Colgate. 48 
0—Boston College. ; 32 
13—Lehigh.....+.... 27 
20—Lafayette Fa Duauiteeens 19 
0—Delaware.i5....; 22 
20—Wm. & Mar 6 
12—Columbia...;.... 8 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Gamecocks) 
Garnet and Black 
26—Wofford.......-. 13 
See uk 0 


27—Virginia 


pamekt (se a8 GAEIFS 
¢ 
Cardinal and Gold 
44—TexasS......0..5: 20 
21—Oregon State..... 13 
13—Wisconsin....... 6 
35—Washington,...... yf 
19—Stanford......... 27 
28—Washington St...12 
20—Calitornia....... 7 
O—Oregon.........: ri 
10—U. C. LL A...,... z 


SO. METHODIST 
(Mustangs) 
Maroon and Blue 


19—Notre Dame..... 13 
7—Georgia Tech ae) 
33—Missouri. ........ 27 
6—Dake iin vee Bs 14 
24 — Rice es sleteeiens 13 
20—Texas i. ce 19 
7—Texas A. & M 33 
13—Arkansas........ 27 
O—Baylor... oe eas 27 
SPRINGFIELD 
(Maroons) 
Maroon and White 
41—Connecticut...... 2 
28—Ambherst..... Reef 
26—Northeastern , . Oo 
27—Colby.....:.. Trica 
20—Brandels........ 0 
32—American Int'l... 0 
40—Rhode Island.,.. 0 
40—N. Hampshire....14 
27—Hofstra. ....... . 9 
STANFORD 
(Indians) 
Cardinal and White 
40—Wash. State..... 26 
7—Mich. State...... 21 
20—Ohio State....... 32 
40—San Jose State. ..20 
21—Oregon. =. .....5. 7 
27—So. California. .19 
13—U.C. L. A....... 4 


1 
19—Oregon n State. EDS: “yee 
13— Washington. . 34 
18—California. ..; |): 20 


SUSQUEHANNA 
(Crusaders) 
Orange and Maroon 
26—Ursinus, 22045. on 1 
12—Swarthmore 


9 Getty Eee Bee 
} “6 a 
7—Delaware......7. 


TENNESSEE 
(Volunteers) 
Orange and White 


af ara nae tee 0 


T 
Bee 
9 
a 
B 


ssissippi,...... 
26_—Kentucky «niente i 
TEXAS 
(Longhorns) 
Orange and fH 
Be ee Calif. . 44 


—Tulan 
ah Virginia. 


7 
O—Oklahoma....... 1145 
14—Arkansas 
Rice ..aft 
19—S. M. U 
7—Baylor 10 
0—Texas Christian. .46 
TEXAS A. & M. 
(Aggies) 
Maroon and White 
19—Villanova....5... 0 
O-—1; 8. Ue cee 6 
40—Texas Tech...... 7 
14—Houston......... 14 
7—Texas Christian 6 
19—Baylor.......... 13 
27—Arkansas........ 0 
33—S.M.U......... 7 
21—Rloe.4 20-4: Lae 7 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
(Horned Frogs) 
Purple and ‘ite 
32—Kansas. . ey) 
41—Arkansas 6 
23—Alabama 6 
6—Texas A. & M 7 
0—Miami..... 14 
7—Baylor.. . 6 
7—Texas Tech.. 21 
46—Texas isan) 0 
pc oa eae oat ee 7 
RINITY 
(Hitltopee Bantams) 
Blue and Gold 
7—Williams........ 46 
40—Bowdoin........ 13 
20—Tufte, 2.25... ee 52 
40-—Colby gta nnres 19 
27—Coast Guard..... 7 
31—Ambherst.-....... 21 
14—Wesleyan......., 
TUFTS 
(Jumbos) 


Brown and pela 


. 


ed 
Sporting, Tommie College Football Scores; Coach of the Year 817 
- _ TULANE VANDERBILT WAGNER WICHI 
(Green Wave) (Commodores: (Seahawks) (Wheatshockers) 
Green and Bike Blue Gold and Black Green and White lack and ‘a 
21—Virginia T. .- 14) 14—Georgia. ........ 0} 7—Penn M.C......14|13—Brigham Young.. 0 
MOR AS <tc Seee-tes 7 | 46—Chattanooga..... 7 | O—Dickinson....... 9—Arizona State... .37 
20—Northwestern -13 |32—Alabama..:..... 7 (ree ee Mc cie 33 | 7—Hardin-Simmons.20 
21—Navy........7.. 6 0— Mississippi ca 16 —Hamilton:: ....°.. 33 | 6—Okla. A. & + oe 
ee \ ieee aes: Oridas (en ate 21) 7—Kings Point Beaune ee R. 19—Detroit 70 id a 13 
O0—Georgia Tech... .40 23—_Middle Tenn..... 13 | 12—Ursinus......... 19 | 27—Drake...,....... 14 
20—Miss. State...... 14 reining: os. 2 | 13—Susquehanna 26 16—Houston MPS ar ih 41 
7—Alabama........ 13 Soekectaney iMeaie 3% 7 | O—Morayian........ 26 | O—Cincinnati....... 21 
13—Vanderbilt....... 6| 6—Tulane.......... 13 14—Dayton;\ >: tote 
TULSA VERMONT 6—Tulsa) ae 14 
(Golden Hurricane) (Catamounts) WAKE FOREST 
ad Crimson and aoe . Green and Gold (Demon Deacons) 
27—N. o4cee A.&M.. 6| 6—Union Gold and Black WM. & MARY 
. - 7|_ 0—Maine 39—Wm. & Mary.... 0 (Indians) 
39—Rhode Island O0—Maryland....... 6| Green, Gold and Silver 
6—Rochester 6—Virginia......... 7 0—Wake Forest... .. 39 
apy ake Se O0—Clemson......... 17 ees eae ae 
F assa oe —Boston U.,. 25:5. 
14—Coll. of Pacific. ..13| 6—Middlepury i6—Notth Carolina.” 7h leave Tee ee 3a 
10—Texas Tech. 222227 Te nL eee 8 | 1d Ge 3, Wash agten rt 
Spine « jase —Geo. Washington. 
14—Wichita........: 6 Blue and White a7 S— Virginia BR cer a ya hay Ee pie 
UNION 0—Texas ----19| 0—South Carolina. ..13 ay ; 
(Dutchmen) 8—Detroit.......... a 6 —Reeerae ‘ i 
Garnet 18—Dayton, -....:.. 0—Richmond....... 6 
13—Vermont........ 6 | 27—Boston U........ 13 WASHINGTON 
epee eecret ea ss ay Se Orae oe See Sy (Huskies) 
ochester:- 2.0.0... oston College... WILLIAMS 
ae es eee 0 | 46—The Citadel... . | 0} 5g Faure 0nd Gold |. | (Eephs, Ephmen) 
20—Hobart.......... 7 |13—Houston......... 26 14 4 Minnesota. 34 Royal Purple 
20—Williams. ....14 |} 26—Iowa State....... 0 28— Illinois. “13 | 46=—Trinity eee ve 
20—Kings Point... :. 0 VIRGINIA on = Greron.. "7 |42—Colby. 0.2... 0 
14—-Hamilton........ 13 (Cavaliers) 7—So. Eatvori "35 |33—Middlebury...... i 
= “8 f ah a re roe ane Blue ‘ 7—California eee hl ie—Bowders Ast An ae 
ruins, Uclans eae NNN Bice. Paeativas a5 RON Ne rine, Stato oe ufts. eek a 
Blue and Gold 7—Duke-,...004.. 40 | 20 Oregon State... .-28 1 1a Union «ta 20 
7—Wake Forest..... 6 34—Stanford......... 13 | O—Wesleyan........ 0 
irae Carolina. . dh 40—Washingion St. ..26 | 27—Ambherst,........ 10 
WISCONSIN 
WASH. STATE (Badgers) 
(Cougars) Cardinal and White 
Crimson and Gray 41—Marquette,...... 
26—Stanford......... 40! 6—S. California. .... 13 
(Cadets, Keydets) 33—San Jose St...... 18 | 7—Towa. .; -<.tan dee 13 
Red, White and Yellow |33—Idaho........... 19| 6—Purdue.......... 
£ 47—Stetson.......... 6 U.C.L.A.......28 |} O0—Ohio State......, 21 
Blue and Gray O—Virginia......... 18 pet ste alare tae Be 0—Mich. State...... 33 
22—St. Lawrence..... 0/12—Army........... 32 |12—Coll. 0 , acific. .. 5 7—Northwestern.. . .17 
34—Kings Point...... 0 |35—Richmond....... 20 | 12—So. California... .28 | 13—TIllinois.......... 13 
7—Bates........... 6 | 20—Lehigh.......... 27 |. 7—Oregon.......... 7 |183—Minnesota....... 13 
6—F. and M........ 28 |14—Geo. Wash.......40 |14—California....... 13 
13—Norwichs........ 20 |13—Davidson........ 13 |26—Washington......40 
13—Bridgeport....... 0 | 20—Wm. and Mary... 6 yO 
6—Moravian......-. 0 Pea eer viyinia.-. oy! WESLEYAN B as won and Cold a 
“eS ace ree i WINGINIA STATE (Cardinals) 40—Col. Western Br 
URSINUS (Trojans) Cardinal and Black 26—Arizona 
Oo nd Blu 6—Middlebury...... 21 |27—Denver..... 
paeans) pees . 19—Coast Guard 12 |20—Colo. A’ & M 
Red, Gold and Black 7—Maryland Sete oO = aventord i 7. 202 New iMoxion fant 
13—Susquehanna..... 26 a ernelt State. a _ RT cretot edhe 96 cee exico... - 
aaa eae ee Ae 13—N. each: Col. 3. O—Amherst......... 32 | 27—Kansas State.....15 
25 hail heat T re 24—Rochester. .. . 21—Utah State...... 0 
more, ata oTUnion 19} 0—Williams 0 |34—Montana 13 
oe oF nx “*"19| O—Williams........ ont rpceeiens é 
7—Haverford..... 7 |18—W. Va. St....... 14 | 7—Trinity.......... 14| 7—Brigham Young.., 6 
aM Aggies - wae mays CrA. eae : ot 
—Juniata.... 2... — Morgan e. 
WEST VIRGINIA YALE 
(Redskine, Utes VIRGINIA TECH 3 (Mountaineers) (Elis, Bulldogs— 
5 pee) a0 Old Gold and Blue unofficial) 
pene ane and tiie is Bye tact Carolina 2|13—Pittsburgh....... 14 Yale Blue and White 
ae neers peal ****91 |30—Richmond.,..... 6 | 19—Connecticut......14 
Spe Mamiank feet Reh Tae 6 | 14—Tulane.......... 7_'Texas 6 |20——Brown 2 
41—Brigham Young. .: 6 |35—N. C. State...... 6 2—8 a ee eee 90] Seen Oni ee iZ 
27—Denver........-. 13 |20—Florida State..... ve 50 Ww. ae Be tats. | is | 26—Cornell: eee 
ae oa Wate cond “14 | -g-Pend States" 16| 6—Colgate.........14 
“EE eet aa < qa Witgiias. rol. .7 |14—Geo. Washington: 0 |19—Dartmouth |<. 
48 —Colorade Ad Mi.37 | Clemson 2 21 | MEW ME oo 8 Ao Pea 26 
—Colorado........ —Wake Forest..... ; Es seed Ae 
29—Utah State ar Wie VireIl: Dxiaisns « vrewne 0! O—Miami.......... 42—Harvard......... 14 


Source: The New York World-Teleg: 
poll to determine the outstanding Foo 
football coaches of the country choose from 


Football Coach of the Year 


ranking football coach of the year. 


Year Coach School 
1935....|Lynn Waldorf........-- Northwestern 
1936....|Richard a Harlow....-. Harvard 
1937....|Edward E. Mylin......- Lafayette s 
1938....|)William F. Kern.......-. Carnegie Tec 
1939. ...|Dr. Edward N. pe poerey a: Iowa 
1940. |. .|Clark D. Shaughnessy... .|/Stanford 
1941,...|Frank W. Leahy A Notre Dame 
1942....|William A. ‘Alexander Georgia Tech 
1943....|Alonzo A. Stagg... Pacific 
1944... .|Carroll Widdoes., . Ohio State 
1945. ...|Alvin N: McMillan.... Indiana 


Een Blai 


fe oO. Cirrita) Crisler..... 
$ Remtie G. Oosterbaan. . Michi 
ChariesB. (Bud) Wilkinson|Univ. Ot Okla. 


a Charles Caldwell 
-|Charles (Chuck) Taylor.. 


ram and Sun, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a 
tball Coach of the Year. Under the supervision of the newspaper, 
their ranks the one they consider entitled to be the national 


School 
Army 
Michigan 
gan 


Princeton 
Stanford 


1952....!Clarence L. (Biggie) Munn|Mich, State 
1953....|James M. Tatum........ Maryland 
1954....|Henry R. (Red) Sanders..|U.C.L.A. 
955....|Hugh Duffy Daugherty. .'Mich. State 


Figures in parentheses after games 


ROSE BOWL 
Pasadena, 


930—Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 
ashington 


1946—Alabama 

1947—Illinois ig ‘U. A. 14 (90,000) 
1948—Michigan pr athecs California 0 Bi at es 
1949 Northwestern 20, California 14 (93, 000) 
1950—Ohio State 17, California 14 syed = 
1951—Michigan 14, California 6 (98,9 

1952—Illinois 40, Stanford 7 _ (96, 25) 
1953—Southern California 7, Wisconsin 0 (100,000) 
eee ee State 28, U.C.L.A. 20 (100,000) 
1955—Ohio State 20, Southern California 7, 


(89,191) 
1956—micnigan State 17, U.C.L.A. 14 (100.809) 
*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. Cc: 


SUGAR BOWL 

(New Orleans, La.) 
1945—Duke 28, Alabama 26 (72,000) 
1946—Oklahoma Aggies 33, St. Mary’s 13 ce. 000) 
1947—Georgia 20, North Carolina 0 (73,000) 
1948—Texas 27, Alabama 7 (72,000) 
1849—Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 (82,000) 
1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisiana State 0 (82,470) 
1958—Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 (82,000) 
1952—Maryland 28, Tennessee 13 (82,900) 
1953—Georgia Tech 24, Mississippi 7 (82,000) 
1954—-Georgia Tech 42, West RAY Se 19 (75,000) 
1955—Navy 21, Mississippi 0 (82,000) 
1956—Georgia "Tech 7, Pittsburgh 0 (80,175) 


ORANGE BOWL 
(Miami, Fla.) 

1945—Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 (30,000) 
1946—Miami (Fla.) 13, Holy Cross 6 (38,000) 
1947—Rice 8, Tennessee 0 (36,152) 
1948—Georgia Tech 20, reer . cae .578) 
1949—Texas 41, Georgia 28 (60 
1950—Santa Clara 21. Bentucky 18 33 we $16) 
1951—Clemsen 15, Miami 14 
1952—Georgia Tech 17, Baylor i te3, 837) 
1953—Alabama 61, Syracuse 6 (68,280 
1954—-Oklahoma 7, Maryland 0 (68,718) 
1955—-Duke 34, Nebraska 7 (68,750) 
1956—Oklahoma 20, Maryland 6 (76,561) 


OTHER 1955 POST-SEASON GAMES 


Gator Bowl, Jacksonville, Fla.—Vanderbilt 25, 
Auburn 13. Salad Bowl, Phoenix, Ariz.—Border 
Conf. All-Stars 13, Skyline Conf. 10. Tangerine 


Records of Post Season Football Gaines: 


games denote attendance. 
, see earlier editions of The World Almanac 


Bowl, Orlando, Fla—Missouri Valley Vikings 6, Stars 21, West 10. Hula Bowl, Honolulu, T, H.— 
Juniata 6. Prairie View Bowl, Houston, Texas— Hawaii All-Stars 51, College All- Stars 20. 
Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in 1956 
Event Distance } Winner Time Site Date 
an Boston Marathon |26 mi. 385 yds... |Antti Viskari, Finland... ._. *2:14:14.0 |Boston, Mass...Apr. 19 
. A. U. Walk .. 30 kilometers... . j\Capt. Adolph Weinacker, : = R 
a oo SE Sa ae eS AL BY ae :39:12.0 |Dayton, Ohio June 
ALA. U. Walk....... ‘40 kilometers... . (Capt. areas Weinacker, aan : 
as po tn ml ea I 3:38:56.0 cinnati, O.,..May 20 
A, A. U. Walk : \25 kilometers... . Heniy a asec 92nd abianS Lake Hopatcong, 4 
| : fi. Ys MO Ain ee 204:35. Ned sicco been May 2 
A. A. U. Walk..... 135 kilometers... . \Capt. Adolph Weinacker, gohe 
ie SR eee 3:00 :35.3 Stade Pa. June 10 
od LU \25 kilometers. . . |John J. Kelley, Boston A. A.| 1:21:28.2 |Clif 
A. A. U. walk /10 kilometers. . . |Henry H. pe 92nd St. Cite, See 
F Xi M, BA... eee 47:58.0 |Westbury, L. I..Aug. 5 
AWA, U. walk....... 20 kilometers. . . |Alex Oakley, Toronto, Ont,.| 1:39:06.0 |Pittsb h, Pa, . Aug. 2 
Agee. UO. tun... ... . |15 kilometers... . pages ‘ Ter, San Diego Santa Monica belo 
: aval CY Glia See were 348.0 | Calif. .c ae i 
Aen Ue walk....... pe kilometers. . . Capt. Adolt Weinacker, Hi sae'c ont Seas 
Su A BSF 2c eee 4:38:57.5 |Baltimore, Md. .Sept. 1 
A, U. Marathon... |26 mi. 385 yds. . \John J. Kelley, Boston A. A.| 2:24:52.2 |Yonkers, N. Y.. iBopk. 30 
Pee Wo Walk... 2... |15 kilometers. os Henry: Poor LAE 92nd St. Atlantic’ City, 
eacbnel X-cty. BES AS. oss oe 1:12:40.0 No: cae Oct. 7 
hampionships....! 5 miles......., Rodman Zwirner, Princeton. 25:00.5 (Bronx, N. Y....Nov. 9 
*World’s fastest recorded marathon record. > 


Finn Sets Unofficial Marathon World Record 
Antti Viskari, See fay, sergeant ran the fas 


14 seconds—in winning the 


60th Boston Athletic A 
The previous record was 2:17:39, set by Jim Peters o  Raglend in isk ee GC 


For Bowl Game results previous 


1951—West Tex State’ 14, 
—- as 
1952—Texas Tech 25, Eien 14 
ecb Be cil a Pacific Rissise 

Texas Wes 37, sic Southern 1¢ 


9,500 
1955—Tease W Western 47, Florida Stare 20 (14,000) 
1956—Wyoming 21, Texas Tech. 14 (14,500) 


amas Bom 
as, Tex. 
peor A & M 34, Texas Christian 0. 


x 


a chremnatl. 13 ia 


1948—Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 13 


47,000 
1b -aeahon Methodist 21, hb os 13 (69,000) 
oon 14 (is 3 Me oe 
. Texas . 
Goer 7 (75,347) 


lss¢—Georsia ‘Tech 14, Arkansas 6 (75,504) 
Sas 
1956—Mississippi 14, Texas Christian 13 (76,504) 


BLUE saa == GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 
on 


PAS 
1948—North 19, South 13 (23. ,000) 
1949—South 27, North 13 


1952—South 28, North 7 ( 
, North 20 ete > 
1954—North 14, South 7 (18,000 
1955—South 20, North 19 (19, 000) 


EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
= isco) 


1945—West 13 
1946—East 7, west 7 
1947—West i3, East, a (62,00 000) 
1948—East 40,’ West 9 (60, 

1949, Jan. 1—East°14 West | e (59,000) 
1949, Dec. 31—East 28, West 6 (63, 000) 

1 Dec, 30—West 16, East 7 (62,00! 

1951, Dec. 29—Kast 15, West 14 (60,000) 
1952, Dec, 27—East 2i, West 20 (62, 000) 
1954—Jan. 2—West 31, East 7 (62,000) 
1955—Jan. 1—East 13, West 12 (60,000) — 
1955—Dec. 31—East 29, West 6 (60,000) 


Senior Bowl, Mobile, Ala.—South 12, North 


Prairie View Panthers 59, Fisk (Nashville) Me 
Christian Bow!, Murfreesboro, Tenn.—Kastern All- 


test recorded marathon—2 hours 14 minutes 
f England in 1954 over a flat course in England. 


Sh ak  ~ Sporting Events—Horse Racing 819 
Horse Racing Records 


ime is exp ae in minutes and seconds. Dollars means the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is 
, or 1,760 yards. A furlong is one-eighth of a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; + 3ign = = 70 yards. 


Belmont Park 


1897. .!Scottish Chieftain (115) af 32 1-4 "3,550 CD28 Vito 10126) az ie plates 
1898. .|Bowling Brook (122)...... .32 7,810 ,.|Blue Larkspur jae 
: 1899. .|Jean Bereaud (122)....... 2.23 9,445||1930. .|Gallant Fox (126) 
ae 1900..\Ildrim (126)....... «e++s.-|2,21 1-2) 14,790//1931..|Twenty Grand (126) . 
Ae 1901.. eomiawido (126) . 7 1 11,595}/1932. .|Faireno (126)............4 
1902. .|Masterman (126) . 2.22 1-2) 13,220/|1933..|Hurryoff (126)....... 
1903.. PESTRREEDN (126) 2.23 1-5) 12,285 34, .|Peace Chance (126) 
1904*. | Delhi (126)...... -|2.06 3-5) 11,575)/1935. .|Omaha soa: 
1905*.|Tanya (I21) Wate ao . .|2.08 17,240}|1936..|/Granville (126) .. 
1906. . noe C4236)) oa ect 2.20 22,700|/1937..|War Admiral 
WeO7en Peter Pan. (126) ..<.....205|5 ++++e| 22,765//1938..|Pasteurized (126). . ea 
Meme eTOL (VLG) ics a>. ais siecle oy « iarscste have 22,765}|1939. .|Johnstown (126) 2.29 3-5 
1909. .|Joe Madden (126)........- 2.21 3-5) 24,550//1940. .|Bimelech (126)........... 
1910. .|Sweep (126)...........0.. 2.22 9,700)|1941. .|Whirlaway (126) 2.31 
1913. .|Prince Bugene (109)....... 2.18 2,825||1942. .|Shut Out (126). .... 2.002. 
1914,,|Luke MeLuke (126)....... 2.20 ‘| 3,025//1943. .|Count Fleet (126) 
1915. .|The Finn (126) as) pF Bounding Home (126) 
1916. .|Friar Rock (126) Pavot (126).......... 
1917. .|Hourless (126) . z .|Assault (126). 0 
1918. .|Johren (126)... si 2a2 ..|Phalanx (126) 9 
1919. .|Sir Barton (126 ae. 1948. ./Citation (126) (2.28 
1920../Man o’ War (126)... beans 7,950 ..(Capot (126)....... .|2.30 
1921../Grey Li R 8,6 . .|/Middleground Ms ..|2.28 r 
922. .|Pillory ;:/Counterpoint (126)..../.. 2.29 82,000 
1923../Zev (1 , +pf/One. Count (126): .2. 1.) e 2.30 1-5| 82,400 
1924, .|Mad Play (126) a: ..|Native Dancer G25 Aye 2.28 3-5} 82,500 
1925. .|American bo (126). . |2.16 4-5) 38,500}|1954. .|High Gun (126) ....,|2.30 4-5) 89,000 
1926*..|Crusader (120)........... 2.32.1-5} 48.550|/1955. .| Nashua (126) ............. 2.29 83,700 
1927. .|Chance Shot “C126) reat ieee 2.32 2-5) 60,910\|1956. .|Needles (126)........ ...,|2.29 4-51 83,600 


*Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890; Morris! Park, 1890-1905, Distance 15% salles Brags to 1874; 114 
miles, 1874-1889: 144 miles, 1890-1892: 114 miles, 1893-1894: 144 miles, 1895: 134 miles, 1896-1925; in- 
creased to 115 miles, 1926.’ Run at 114 miles, 1904 and 1905. Not run in 1911 and 1912. 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Inaugurated 1884. Distance 10 furlongs) 


Year Winner, age, weight Time Dollars Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars 
1895. . Lazzarone_ RS CCEUB) soc tcts 2.07 4-5 4,730 1928. .|Dolan (4) (105)....... 06 3-5; 13,675 
1896, .|Henry of Sirhan 9 (129) . |2.07 5,850}|1929. .|Bateau (4) (112)......, ..{2.63 2-5) 14,100 
1897. .|Ben Brush ‘ah (ZS See sce 2.07 1-5| 5,850//1930..|/Petee Wrack (5) tet .-|2.07 2-5) 11,850 
Pageeneeton(s) (119) a. oon eee 2.08 1-5} 6,800)|1931..|Mokatam (4) (123) 2.02 2-5) 11,200 
1899. .|Imp (5) ais a Siabrie aioe’ «as 2.08 2-5) 6,800}/1932..|White Clover ri ALY (115). .|2.03 2-5) 11,100 
1900. .|Kinley Mack (4) (125).....|2.06 6,800}/1933..|Equipoise (5 32) 2 7,250 
1901. .;Alcedo (4) (112).......... 2.05 3-5} 7,800)|1934. .|Ladysman ( OF ) 3-5) 5,750 
1902. .|Gold Heels (4) Coe Dizi: ctetens 2.05 1-5} 7,800)}|1935. .|Head Play (5) tow 12,175 
1903. .|Africander 4 GETO) ory ose se 2.10 2-5) 16,490||1936..|Firethorn (4) (116) 3-5) 12,125 
1 Hermis (5) (127).........+ 2.05 16,800}|1937..|Aneroid (4) eee 3-5) 10,950 
1905. .|Beldame (4) (123)......... 2.05 2-5) 16,800}/1938..|Snark (5) (120 2-5} 17,950 
1906 o Between (5) (116) _.|2.05 1-5} 16,800/|1939..|Cravat (4) (21) Svereree 4-5) 17,750 
1907..|Nealon (4) (ih .|2.06 2-5| 16,800]|/1940. ,|Hight Thirty (4) pe 3-5) 19,850 

..|Ballot (4) ( - {2.03 19,750}|1941..| Your Chance (4) 3-5) 25,200 
1909. .|Fitz Herbert .|2.03 2-5} 3,850]/1942..|Market Wise (4) 4-5| 27,800 
1910. .|Olambala (4) (115) 2.04 2-5) 4,800]|1943..|Don Bingo (4) (104) 2-5] 27,600 
1913. .|Whisk Broom II (6) (139)..|2.00 ,8,000||1944. .|Aletern (5) (1 1-5) 39,210 
1915.. Bironbol CAVED 2) o Ricere lacey 2.05 2-5) ©3,925||1945. .| Devil Diver (6) (132)...... 2.04 35,050 
1916. .|Friar Rock (3) (101)....... 2.05 3,450/|1946..|/Armed (5) (130). ......... 0. 43,000 
1917. .|Boots (6) (122). ......6... 2.05: 1-5| .4,900)|/1947. .| Assault (4) se adit, Slaterhers 2.01 4-5) 40,100 
1918. .|Johren (3) (110).........¢ 5,850]|1948, .| Harmonica (4) (109) ..... 2 39,700 
1919. .|Corn Tassel (5) (108)...... 2.02 1-5| 5,200}/1949. .| Vulcan's Forge (4) (124). ..|2.03 43,200 
1920. .|Paul Jones (3) (106)....... .09 3-5) 6,350//1950. .|Loser Weeper (5) (115)... .|2,02 41,000 
1921, .|Audacious (5) (120)....... 2.02 1-5} 8,100)/j951. .|Busanda (4) (102)......... 2.02 3-5| 42,100 
1992. capt: Algock (5)4(108)..... 2.05 2-5) §,200/|1952.. |One Hitter (6) (112)...... 2.02 41,900 
1998. Maa Hateee 8) (125) .. 2/03 3-5} 9/150||1953. ./Tom Fool (4) (128)........ 2.00 3-5] 40,400 
1925. Sting (4) (122)....... 304 1-5| 117300||1954..|Straight Face (4) (118). ...|2.03 1-5] 44,400 

:/Crusader (3) (104). 2. 13,150]|1955. .|Helioscope (4) (128)....... 2.00 3-5) 61,150 
13307: .|Crusader (4) (127). 2-5| 11,875||1956..|Nashua (4) (128) ......,...|2.00 4-5| 55,909 


The race was not run in Tot, 7912 ‘and 1914. 


LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 

Vr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time fetes 

| 13 12.42 4-5] 19,050}|Faultless (126)........... 8 1.38 1-5) 20,950 

1348 2p RA 5 13 2.44 1-5 20,400 Vulcan's Hop fe (126) ae 8 1.37 2-5 20,100 

“{] 13 12.42 3- ; ymp — ; 136 4- . 

1950 oe eee NAOT) Satiotee so 13 242 3-5| 15,600||Hill Prince (126) 8 |1.35 4-5] 20/700 

1951|/Counterpoint (126) 222522: 13 |2143 2-5| 15,700||Battlefield (126). 8 1.35 4-5 0,600 

1952|Mark-Ye-Well (118)....... 13 |2.42 20,000||Armageddon (126) 8 11.37 2 "000 

1953|Platan (110) ..| 13 |2.43 2-5] 20,150)| Native Dance eo) Narse Hie! EG os pbs 
1954| Fisherman (122) . 13 |2.44 3-5| 18,900||Jet Action (126). Rete on tr F - 6, 5 

1955|Thinking Cap (114). 13 |2.44 2-5] 18,250||Traffic Judge La OT Sepa es 8 {1.36 21,850 
1986 Riley (120).......- "| 73 |2[42 2-5! 18'450/|(Run at Jamaica)...0 2d le 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) ___ 

Yr. Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll rs 

“3 11.37 2-5| 21,650||Citation (122)............ 64|1.15 4-5) 78,430 

1948 Beanie a (136), sort 3 136 4-5| 21'200||Blue Peter (126).......... 6141.14 3-5] 88,410 

1949|Loser Weeper ay (108)... 22] 8 [1.36 2-5] 21,400||Guillotine (122).......... 641.15 3-5 87,589 

1950|Greek Ship (3) (106)....... 8 |1.36 3-5 22.450 Battlefield (122)... Vi | 614/415 2-5 81, 15 
1951|Casermate (4) (115)....-... 1.35 2-5, 26,000||Tom Fool (122) . 614/1.17 1- aa 

1952|Mameluke (4) (112)....... 8 He: ig Spat Native Dance (i23 te) Hee 2-5 Pans 

. Lat 7 2 . ’ 
1984 Srericc Drauoor-(a) (180)... Feat-8 1.38 33), a Nash a ee he it Brs|-15 3-5 Bole 
i966 M onion (ae (td)... g§ 11.35 37'700||Bold Ruler (122). ........ 614 11.15 1-3] 91,145 


wy CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 


AGI, OR Soe 11 $2.18 1-5) 48,200)|P' 
i Reattered aatered (1 DB See Poa ot 11 (2:18 4-5| 43,700 
Beas a ae - mae e if! 

i Next a ee ii [2:16 4-5] 467300 
1952/Real Delight (121). 11 |2:17.4-5| 45,100 
1983 Grecian Queen (12 11 |2.18 3-5 500 
1054/Cherokee Rose (121) 11 |2:19 3-5| 43/900 
1955|High Voltage (121). 11 |2:17 3-5| 45,800 
aobolFeves (121)....... 00-6... 11 !2:16 3-5) 41,100 


MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


rH oe Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Do! se Winner, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
itance:(115).. 92... 1.10 1-5| 35, sail My Request (117)........ 5 (0.57 3-5! 12,100 

1348 Myrtle Ch aoe (Lids 1.10 3-5| 37,805||Marabout (113).......... 5 |0.59 1-5{ 10,275 
1949|Bed o’ Roses (119)........ 1.11 1-5|.40,210||Ferd (122)......-........ 5 10.57 4-5) 11,125 
1950! Atalanta (119)............ 1.12 ,690||Liberty Rab (122)>....... 5 |0.57 2-5) 11,800 
{ 1951) Rose Jet (119)............ 1.11°1-5| 44,830}| Primate (122)............ 5 |0.57 1-5) 11,550 
1952 = _coDD el @ 05 ae 1.09 2-5} 40,960||Fort Salonga Ui2er. 5 '0.58 2-5) 13,075 
1953| Evening Out (119). 1.10 2-5) 41,345||Catspaw (117) . -| 5 [0.57 1-5) 11,750 
1954|Hich Voltage (119). 1.10 49,330]|/Nashua (117) . -|5 [0.58 12,150 
1955 pee aupee re (119). 1.09 4-5| 48.620||Polly’s Jet (122). 5 10.56 4-5) 14,725 
1956/Romanita (119)........... 1.08 3-5! 43,020: Bold. Ruler (122). 7 =. kn 5 10.56 21,700 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time (|Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs 


Ada Lepr 6) (140). ...... 20 |4.52 1-5| 13,250)|Adaptable (6) aan a “24 5.41 3-5! 29,775 
Teasitro ue, THIN co) des aes) aoc 20 |4.47 1-5 i American Way (6) ) (144).,.] 24 |5.50 22,355 
1949 Trough Hill 9 MOE) ce vtoints 20 |4.52 1-5) 10,425||His Boots (4) Xa BD). seer 24 |5.48 3-5) 15,550 
1950|Oedipus (4) Hee? ee eta ealere 20 |4.46 11,025||Trough Hill (8) (150)..... 24 |5.42 2-5) 16,450 
1951 Oedipus RE CEOE Nels « sclsnsta Hs 20 |4.45 11,675||Oedipus (5) (165)......... 24 |5.50 1-5) 16,750 
1952\Jam. (5) (156)............. 20 (4.21 2-5) 12,1 Sea Legs (6) (136)........ 24 |5.44 050 
1953/The Mast. sr PEDOR ta wane avn 20 |4.46 3-5] 12,350 Boots (8).(141)....... 24 |5.45 1-5| 20,350 
1954| Neji (4) ) BOS atRs a a SH 20 |4.39 4-5) 12,250 SP ge aN (152)25 sees 24 |5.42 19,000 
1955|Neji (5) (159)... ......... 20 |4.46 2-5) 11,850)|Neji (5) (163).... 2.2.2... 24 |5.54 2-5] 19,200 
1956! Morpheus eH ic ET Ny aaa 20 |4.43 3-5! 12,400 Shipboard. oH (164)... 533 24 15.50 1-5 500 

CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 xR orp FILLIES) 
Yr. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs 
1947| Vulcan's Forge (110)....... 8 |1.36 3-5] 31,700)|Caltha (119)............. “4340.53 1-5] 11,475 
1948) Capot RS So tONee cerOs ne 8 {1.37 1-5] 24,300]|Fond Embrace (1 rk ae 415|0.53 4- 13 
O80) Theory (118)... 1-2... es 8 {1.37 23,150||Rare Perfume (110). 414/0.51 2-5| 10,275 
1950| Uncle ‘Miitie ee Sacked 8 |1.36 3-5] 24,050}|Remo ove GLO) oe Siar Rose 4%|0.52 3-5) 10,925 
1951|)Armageddon (122)......... 8 {1.38 1-5) 24,050]|Cigar Maid (110)......... 444 |0.52 11,375 
1952)Laffango qo22) lean ay vt 8 |1.38 25,6 Countess Jane (119)...... 436/0.52 1-5) 11,025 
1953/Fisherman (122)........... 8 {1.38 3-5) 25,700]|Evening Out ‘rip Rass: 3 414 /0.52 10,975 
1954|Plying Fury (122)......... 8 |1.37 4-5) 24,700||Sofarsogood (114)........ 434/0.51 1-5] 11,950 
1955|Beau Fond (122).......... 8 {1.36 2-5 ,700||Pretty Plunger a Pals Ate, hn 445|0.51 2-5) 14,650 
UE eM sie cies kee hile ellis avetelheta ss Ooe Bestel os fete Miss Blue Jay (115). 5 10.58 1-5] 12, 

JEKOME HANDICAP (3 YR, OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Yr. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time poe Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
aa palit fa aos 
“~~—y947| Donor (115) . 1.37 2-5) 21,550'|Buzfuz (5) (121)... 6 /1.11 17,900 
1948|Coaltown (126) . 1.36 21,450/|Rippey (5: 6 {1.09 3-5] 20,650 
1949|Capot (126)..... 1.36 4-5) 17,400 Rippey (6 6 |1.09 2-5) 16,850 
1950| Hill Prince (129) 1.35 4-5) 17,150}/Piet (5) (118) 6 {1.10 3-5| 17,250 
1951|Alerted (115). .........005 8 {1.36 1-5) 17,650||Hyphasis (4) (110) 6 |1.09 2-5] 17,650 
1952|}Tom Fool (120)........... 8 |1.37 7,000}|Dark Peter (4) (108) 6 |1.09 1-5) 16,150 
1953! Navy Page (114).......... 8 {1.37 18,800 WS, (5) (122 6 |1.10 21,450 
1954/Martyr (110)............. 8 {1.35 4-5) 18,000]|White Skies an (132) 6 |1.09 1-5) 21,600 
1955|Traffic Judge (126)... 1...) 8 |1.35 1-5] 21'750||Sailor (3) (106) 6 |1.08 4-5! 18.950 
1956|Reneged (117).... 8 11.35 2-51 21,550||Nance’s Lad (4) (126)..... (6 (1.08 2-51 17,350 


Empire City 


(Not run since 1953) 


WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLDS AND UP) 


<r. Winner, age, weight |Fur | Time |Doll’rs 
1944|Seven Hearts At CLS) aie 914/1.58 23,515 
1945|Stymie (4) (125)...... 916)1.56 4-5 ,765 
1946| Assault {®) 129). iin 944/1.56 2-5 6 

1947|Bridal Flower (4) (108 916/1.59 1-5) 39,700 
1948) Better Self (3) (119)... 914/1.57 4-5) 39,600 
1949|Three Rings (4) (116)...... 944/1.56 4-5) 20,200 
1950} Palestinian SF tas Me case waeraes 44/1.57 1-5} 25,100]/A 
1951/Bryan G (4) (117)......... 1.49 1-5 me 

1952|Battlefield (4) (123)........ 9 ~/1.50 1-5] 38,350 
1953!|Cold Command (4) (112),...1 9 [1.49 3-5] 38,150 


BUTLER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND UP) 


sx Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1944 First Fiddle ®) L2G) vresereys 1.56 38,22 
1945|Stymie (4) (121). 1.56 3-5 38°770 rR 
1946|Lucky Draw (5) (105) 1.55 1-5) 39,900 
1947| Assault (4) (135)........ 1! 1.56 3-5| 36,700 
1948|/Donor (4) (117)..... 1.58 58,850 
1949|Conniver (5) (112) . 1.57 1-5] 40/300 
1950|Loser Weeper (5) (118) 1.55 40,700 
1951|Oil Capitol (4) (108) 1.56 4-5 :600 
1952|Marcador (3) dio). ME 1.56 38,100 
1953/Quiet Step (4) (109)... 2... 1.57 4-5] 40,800 


Sporting Pr pe Racing 
Belmont Park (Cont'd) 


JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND 


’ a ey. 


Nashua (3) (19 
Nashua (4) (124) 


JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP) 


EMPIRE CITY HDCP (3-YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rg 

Stir Up (120) -ic5r.cn sens 914]1.56 1-5| 38,580 
Gallorette (116) 914|1.56 4-5] 391560 
Bonnie Beryl (113) 914/1.56 4-5| 38/400 
Phalanx (126)....... 914|1.57 4-5] 38'500 
Miss Request a 934/1.57 2-5] 39,700 
Palestinian (125) 9141.57 1-5] 38/000 
1 At Once (103)... 914|1.59 22,750 
Counterpoint (130) 914|1.58 3-5] 41/500 
Tom Fool (128) 914|1.58 37,650 
Hind (126) wsce eoeeee 9411.58 40,450 

GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Winner, weight 


Fur.| Time 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Saratoga 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 

Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time Irs 
1947|Relic (114) 614|1.17 2-5) 48,200|/Young Peter (124 10. |2.06 1-5 28 450 
1948 |Blue Peter (126). 614 |1.19 1-5) 47,750||Ace Atiairel 58): 10 |2.05 19650 
1949|Middleground 644 |1.18 2-5) 44,050||Arise (108)... .. 10 |2.06 1-5} 16,600 
1950 |Battlefield Gas 6411.18 47,550||Lights Up 5 10 {2.03 oan 
1951|Cousin (122 64 |1.19 1- ,700||Battlefield (123) 10 |2,06 1-5) 15, 
1952|Native Dancer (122) 614 |1.18 4-5) 51,450)|One Count (126) . 10 |2.07 2-5) 16,450 
1953|Artismo (122) ae) 1.18 58,900||Native Dancer (126). heared 10. |2.05 3-5) 18,850 
1355 Neus GOATS 0981 ne CeO os | A B88 5) Anan 

eedle ‘ - . bay api(120). ese. i = 9, 
1956 |King Hairan (122) 64611.18 2-5] 48,4001|/Oh Toney (116 16). e eae 10 '2.06 1-5) 33,200 


SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.|; Time |Doll’rs' Winner, weight Fur. |_ Time Doll’rs 
1947| Better Self (122). .| 6 {1.12 4-5) 14,250||But Why Not (126) 2. 05 17,975 
1948| Blue Peter oy 22). 6 |1.43 10,500}/ Compliance (112) 2.06 16, 
1949] More Sun (12 6 |1.13 4-5| 12,750)| Adile (112)..... 2.04 R 
1950) Battlefield oie 6 |1.11 1-5} 11,500)| Busanda (108) . 2.04 2-5] 15,850 
1951} Cousin (122)........ 6 {1.12 13,000]| Kiss Me Kate (126) . 2.05 3-5| 15,250 
1952| Native Dancer (122)...... 6 |1.13 1-5] 17,000]| Lily White (109)......... 2.05 4-5) 17, 
1953) Porterhouse (12 ». ten tele phase 6 {1.12 4-5| 17,750||Sabette ns) sn argue a locoaegarea 2.06. 18,800 
1954| Royal Coinage (122)....... 6 1.12 1-5) 15,000/|Parlo (121).............. 9 |2.06 20,550 
1955) Polly’ RU (ES2)°. = i an 6 1.11 2-5) 15,250 co Reto i”) reat oe 10 |2.05 4-5| 20,750 
1956| Nearctic (122)............ 6 {1.13 13,5 Tournure (115)........... 10 |2.05 2-5| 16,600 
U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1947|My Request (122) -11 3-5 15,375 My Request (125). 6 |1.12 14,500 
1948 The Admiral (118). 13 4-5| 14'400|| Magic Words (109) 6 |1.11 4-5} 14,950 
1949|More Sun (118). . 12 14,500}|Suleiman (114).... 6 |1.12 3-5). 13,225 
1950|Northern Star (118 13 14,275|| Battle Morn sale 6 11.13 14,550 
1951\Jet Master (122 .12 1-5) 16,225|| Tom Fool (122)..... 6 11.11 4-5 ‘ 
1952|Tahitian King (122) -12 4-5) 15,625|| Native Dancer (126)...... 6 |1.11 1-5 i 
1953|/Wise Pop (115)........... 12 4-5| 19,075|| Artismo (122)..........+. 6 |1.12 2-5) 20,325 
1954|Summer Tan (122) .12 3-5] 18,700|| Nashua-(122)...........- 6 |1,.12 2-5] 18,550 
1955|Career Boy (114).......... .12 2-5) 17,200||Career Boy (122)......... 6 |1.12 2-5) 17,175 
PENS ear ices es Sade aol Pidate Ves, «cloly st siwanviee Cohoes (114)... ome 6 {1.12 2-5 i 


SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight |For.| 7 Time |Dolli’rs 


1947 |Bellesoeur (113)........... 6 {1.11 3-5| 15,025) |Talon (5) (126)...... 2.58 2-5| 12,300 
1948|Myrtle Charm (111). 6 |1.11 3-5] 15,075] |Snow Goose (4) (121). 157 4-5] 11,000 

1949 |Sunday ity soa aii). 6 |1.11 2-5| 14,100) |Doubtless IT (5) (126). .57 2-5) 13,650 
950/Atal (115). 6 |1.13 14,950| |Cochise (4) (126)..... -57 3-5) 11,900 

1951 |Blue Case (119) - 6 |1.13 1-5| 15,575] |Busanda (4) (121).... 59 10,955 

1952 |Flirtatious (119) . 6 {1.13 1-5) 15,775) |Busanda sy ae wath ae 59 4-5! 11,325 
1953|Evening Out (123)........ 6 |1,13 3-5] 41,050) |Alerted (5) (126)........, -01 1-5) 10,875 

7 1954/Gandharva (111).......... 6 |1.12 4-5) 44,650) |Great Carat (5) (126) -02 2-5| 11,075 
1955|Register (114)............ 6 |1.13 2-5| 36,550) |Chevation (4) (126)....... -02 3-5| 10,525 

1956 |Alancsian (119)........... GO O18 92 5-8) 36,900) 1. 0c ees Oe Sees elon eh ee NER ere 


Aqueduct 
(Not run in 1956) 


DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
1946] Assault (126)............. 10 |2.06 4-5) 40,700}|Gallorette “O ae Mss 2.05 41,100 
joa? Phalanx (126) Pee a aia jai staseisiare 10 {2.05 4-5 ,800 || Assault (A) (189):.4 steers 2.03 3-5| 38,100 
1948) My Request ae sees} 10 |2.02 39,200 ||Conniver (4).........0005 2.05 4-5| 39,300 
1949 ceo eon ql ae Spats eeieere ad ot 2.07 4-5| 38,200 Resa (6) (122)..... 2.02 4-5) 40,600 
1950] Greek Song (116)........ : 2.03 ,400||My Request By (119) 2.03 41,000 
1951) Battlefield 4121) Zovelaiavinie sts 'é 10 2.04 2-5} 39,800||Palestinian (5) (122) 2.03 2-5 ,000 
1952| Blue Man (126)........... 10 |2.01 4-5| 39,300||Crafty Admiral (4) (116) 2.01 4-5} 41,700 
1953] Native ett a) pater ers 10 |2.05 1-5) 38,100|/Tom Fool (4) (136)..... 2.04 2-5) 37,9! 
ipsa High Gun (126)..........- 10 |2.05 ,300||Invigorator (4) (114), 2.03 40,500 
eee Nashua (126)...........:. 10 |2.03 4-5! 37,200||High Gun (4) (132)....... 2.03 2-5| 37,900 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doil’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
WETS ner ocaieua stots Ss 6 {1.13 1-5} 9,825}|Jet Pilot (122). .......... 544)1.06 4-5] 9,375 
ear Sin Boat a US Mise w/e aint 0 6 |3.11 16,575 {erasable (EIS) ciara 546/1.05 17,125 
1948|Prince Quest (113)......... 6 |1.12 2-5] 17,325||The Admiral (108)........ 544)1.05 17,250 
1949| Navy Chief ee 6 |1.11 4-5} 11,850||Fox Time (114). .......45 514/1.07 4-5! 9,000 
1980 Silver Wings(117))......... 6 {1.10 4-5| 12,700||Battlefield (126)... 544/1.05 9,625 
1951|/Cousin (118)..........-.+. 6 |1.13 13,025||Pintor (117)...... 516|1.05 2-5] 8,450 
1952|Bradley (114)........ 6 |1.11 1-5] 13,475||Hilarious (122). 536)1.05 2-5| 9,975 
1953|Fisherman (114)........... 6 {1.12 1-5] |13,825}|Quick Lunch (122)... 514|1.05 3-5) 10,300 
1954/Royal Coinage aia). rieletaiss= 6 {1.12 1-5 (825||Right Down (122) . 514/1.05 4-5| 9,925 
1955|Getthere Jack (122). 6 {1.12 13) 100} Getthere Jack (122) Shue ne 514|1.05 1-5| 9,350 
Narragansett Park 


ROGER WILLIAMS HDCP. (3 ¥R. OLDS AND UP) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Xr Winner, age, weight _ Fur. j Time Doll’ rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time” Doll’rs 
1.44 2-5| 8, 3 275|| (Not 
iga7s leader (3) (1) ( i) VES: .| 84 1.44 1-5| 13,400||Donor rte (119) 9% 1.57 2-5| 20,750 
1949|Coaltown (4) 30) 9% |1.57 10,975 Bpper eG a5) | 88 ns 2-5 49.400 
1380 Rbetract (5) (116) 1.45 2 4,060||Hall of Fame (3) (118)... 914] 1.56 4-5| 18,950 
1952 y Ellis (4) (111) 1.43 4 6,050||General Staff (4) wee 914| 1.56 2-5| 19,450 
1953|Blue Dare (4) (112) 1.46 7,.775\|Sailed Away (4) (112 914 1.56 3-5 22,360 
1954 Futuresque ce ce 1.47 5,500 octet sane 0 ip: a ae oe eg 
4 Seat Pali cue eee Res hind (6). (122).. 914| 1.54 17/975 


eons, a comers i a 
faiowas GA. IIT] & [Loe Lh eames eatin | 5S 
eRe) ET arate Gia | aaa 
ative Dancer on ° = 
1993 Revolt (122). ino 5 |0-59 10 First geo 6) (a8). 84 ee 
ios Smooth stride (1 bg Sees, a Fine (6) 146) es Bick : He 1.43 


$22 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Jamaica 


*Bank Account won, but was disqualified. 
Run in two divisions in 1950. 


WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight (|Fur.| Time 
1946] Assault (126)..... 1 OHSAS 4 8x4 a6 a geeee Stymie (5) (127).......... 9 |1.49 3-5 
1947] | Pape So iLL] 834] Las | S1%e23|| Assault (® (128)......... 94 |1.49 4-5 
My Request (126).. nie 814) 1.46 1-5| 34,600 ‘ot run) 
1950] Bilt Prince (126) 2020000 $34) 1:48 3-5| 34°s00|| Locownite (3) ( 834|1.44 2-5 
ce Rate A = s 2 = 
1951) Repetoire (126)........ 84 1,44 2-5) 35,250)| Cochise (5) eh 1,50 
195: Fiddle (126) 9 |1.52 2-5) 45,200||Tom Fool (3) (119) 1,49 2-5 
1953) Native oan (126) 9 |1.50 3-5} 87,000); Find (3) (115).... 1.50 1-5 
1954) Correlation (126)... .-| 9 {1.50 86,000!| (Not run) 
1955| Nashua (126)..... --| 9 [1.50 3-5 Si | eee rreas ce eer eras ies 
1956| *Head Man (126)..........| 9 [1.50 1-5 z Nashua (4) (128)......... 9 |1.50 3-5 


Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947. 
*Golf Ace won but was disqualified and placed second. 


Hialeah Park 


___FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) _WIDENER HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) _ 
©re Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1946] Round View (118)....4.... 9 |1.52 2.02 2-5) 45,700 
1947| Faultless (118). . -.| 9 |1.49 3-5 2.01 3-5| 43,900 
1948) Citation (126) 9 \1.48 4-5 : 2.01 43,800 
19. lympia (126) 9 |1.48 4-5) 48,500|| Coaltown (4) (123). 10 |2.02 42,300 

Oil Capitol (126) 9 |1.48 1-5) 44,800|)| Royal Governor (6) (ii8).:| 10 |2.06 43,000 
1951 ae org wane: ; 2 ae 1-5 yen Sunglow (4) (116)........ 10 |2.02 4-5) 54,100 
ete Noakes Git. | 8 lee 47'490||Spartan Valor (4)(119)...| 10 |2.02 1-5] 51,300 
1953) Straight Hage CRDOY cet es ate 9 11.49 2-5/116,400)| Oil oe oh a Ns axes 10 |2.02 4-5) 93,200 
1954 eo (8 V7) ne 9 |1.49 2-5| 96,400|| Landlocked (4) (116)...... 10 |2.03 1-5/ 102,200 
1955) Nashua (122)............ «| 9 {1.49 3-5/104,600!| Hasty Rona @) 23) wea 10 |2.02 2-5) 95,600 
1956 Needles RE Bi wi cast Satie 9 |1.49 2-5/111,600 Nashua (4) (127). ov Seas 10 |2.02 92,600 

Flamingo run in two divisions in 1952. 
Suffolk Downs 

MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| ‘Lime |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time /|Doll’rs 
1947 |Stymie (6) (128).......... 9 1.50 41,150)|Donor (116)............. 9 1.58 25, 
1948|Beauchef (5) (115)......... 2.02 3-5| 47,250 Better Sir 1453) a disisialeeieies 107 2.05 3-5 33900 
1949|First Nighter (4) (104)..... 10 |2.04 3-5) 39,350||Going Away (706) Ris sapin'ae's 10 |2.04 2-5) 26,025 
1950 |Cochise (4) (120).......... 2.01-4-5) 21,400]|\Crown Me (107).......... 10 |2.05 1-5) 11,475 
1951 /One Hitter (5) (113) 2.02 1-5}. 22,000|/Out Point (vos) itera elaintba! sep 10 |2,.04 8,450 
1952 /|To Market (4) (110)... 2.01 2-5) 32,600|/Blue Man (126).......... 10 |2.02 1-5) 38,950 
1953 |Royal Vale (5) teh iy! 2.02 1-5) 43,300||Better Goods eine .| 9 1.51 24,050 
1954|Wise Margin od a ; 2.01 3-5) 43,100||Chevation (118) . | 9 11.50 1-5) 13 
1955 |Helioscope (4) ( .{l 2.01 36,000||Rockcastle (113) -| 9 11.50 2-5) 40,100 
1956 |Midafternoon ay Cisy. 110 (2.04 38,200|!Reneged (126)............ 9 {1.51 2-5) 41,800 


Hollywood Park 


AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight (|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1947 Burning Dream a (112). 834 |1.48 1-5) 34,300}|\Cover Up (4) (117)....... 10 |2.00 
1948/ Stepfather (4) (111)........ 44 |1,50 2-5) 32,400||Shannon II (7 5 CELA) Ta 10 /2.01 3-5) oe b00 
1949 ee Jay (5) (119)....... "1148 3-5) 33,250 ||Solidarity @ CLG) ov reahs 10 |2.01 1-5/ 100,000 
1950) Noor (5) (132)............ QO |2.00 1-5} 32,500}|/Noor (5) (130)........... 10 |1.59 4-5] 100,000 
1951 Citation &) (123) Rica Nn 1.48 2-5) 33,050/|Citation (6) (120)........ 10 {2.01 00;000 
1952| Admiral Drake (5) (113). 9 /1.48 1-5) 32,700|/Two Lea (6)\(113)........ 10 {2.00 1-5/100;000 
1953) Royal ree §) (123): 9 |1.48 3-5} 33,350)|Royal Serenade (5)' ae .|10 {2.00 4-5] 100,000 
1954] Rejected (4) (123)......... 9 {1.48 32,100||Correspondent (3) (110)...|10 [2.00 4-5 "000 
1955) Alidon (4) C463" 9 1.46 4-5) 30,700||Rejected (5) (118)........ ;10 |1.59 3-5) 100,000 
1956|Swaps (4) (130)........... 9 11.46 4-5) 57.700!|Swaps (4) (130).......... 110 11.59 3-5] 100,000 
WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs' Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1947) Yankee Valor (118).... 2.01 4-5) 36,000)|Nursery School (115: 516/1.05 1- 2 
1948|Solidarity (119) ... 2.02 3-5) 33,300||Brenton Light (iis), 3 Bi 1.06 79°00 
1949) Pedigree (126)..... 2.03 42,900||Fleet Rings (119). .| 514]1.06 2-5) 287850 
1950|Valquest ‘ay bai wiv Siete: i 9 |1.49 17,200] |Sickle’s Image (112) -| 6 |1.19 21°750 
1951/Grantor (110)............. 10 |2.01 4-5) 33,600]|Thataway (119). -| 54%4/1.06 20'850 
1952|)A Gleam (118)............ 10 |2.01 1-5) 36,550||Fleet Khal (115). 514 |1.04 3-5) 15/5 
1953) Rejected ee Merits air ehs.3 10 {2.01 2-5! 64,500||Chorus Khal (11 6). 514|1.05 1-5] 17/400 
1954| Fault ae - oe a eee oa 10 |2.00 4-5) 32,850||Fair Molly (111). 5%4|1.04 3-5) 18/45 
1955|Swaps (126).............. 10 |2.00 3-5) 34,700||Miss Todd (115) . 514/1.04 3-5 K 
1956/Count of ance (117) _..110 11,59 2-5! 48,950\|Darling Adele (119)....... 5411.04 1-5] 16,500 


“(Run as Hollywood Derby until 1948.) 


to en ; ‘ 
= Sporting Events—Horse Racing er 32o 
Arlington Park 
ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) ‘ HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 

q Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time Urs 
1946|Cosmic Bomb (122) 6 |1.10 4- i - 
1947|Piet (122)........ 16 (Ett ace 66 66900 Bewlteb C19 fa weer, Bi Los - 17.780 
1948|Mr. Busher (122) -| 6 jL.at 62;725|| Provocative 514/104 1-5] 16,750 

1949|Wisconsin Boy (32) ‘| 6 {4.12 3-5] 60,075|| Unbridled (116). . = : 

19, , 514/1,.05 2-5) 16,000 
50/To Market (122). -| 6 [1.13 3-5) 56,21 a Y Freel ite) & 2 — 4-5) aoe 
1951/Hill Gail (122) 6 |1.11 2-5] 64,140 mae rae : 12,025 
1952/Mr. Good (122)........... 6 {1.11 4-5) 81,575)|S. Teens Gt? bi Los 325 17'300 
w y Road (122),...... +»| 6 {1.10 1-5) 101,475)| Donnajack. 514/1.04 15,050 
ippemendih: 1 HARES ee tie Ae ee 
~Senloneese - ioc Eggers Come 514|1.04 1-5) 14,775 
1956 |Gréek Game (122)......... 6 |1.12.1=5| 84,410||Greek Game (122)... ). | . Be 1.05 3-5| 13,275 
Hyde Park Stakes run in two divisions in 1951. 
ARLINGTON HDCP, (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) ARLINGTON CLASSIC (3 YR. OLDS) 
we ea aa a ented a eer ee aE 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs' Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1946 ee (6) CLLDY S <issatsi ade 10 |2.01 38,700||The Dude (119).......... 2.02 3-5| 76,850 
1947| Armed (6) (130)........... 10 |2.02 2-5) 37,400||/But Why Not (117)....... 10 |2.01 4-5) 71/500 
1948) Stud Poker (5) (110)....... 10 |2.04 2-5) 38,000||Papa Redbird (122)....... 10 |2.03 66,000 
1949) Coaltown (4) (130)........| 10 £83 2-5 25,300 onder. Sig CP.) eres Site ee) 2.03 1-5] 65,450 
: 2.01 4-5) 58,950 
10 |2.0 10 |2.03 1-5} 62,970 
8B apitol (6) = 9% 4-63 2-5 49, 0||Native Dancer (126). 3 138 Ee 10e eae 
1954|Stan (4) (114). 914|1.57 99:050||Errard King (1 20). i) 8 [135 104/475 
1955 Platan (5) (117). .| 946)1.54 3-5 104, 650||Nashua (126)....... ..| 8 11.35 1-5) 91,67. 
1956] Mister Gus (5) (118) »....-.| 944|1.54 1-51 99,000|ISwoon’s Son (3) (120)..... 8 |1.36 4-5| 102,000 
LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time ;Doll’rs 
1946 [Fr ‘our Winds gu Oyo eetan ee 6 |1.12 51,000)]|Witch St wel CLV) tae niece 9 {1.49 2-5) 40,100 
1947 Bowiten UO ss .| 6 |1.10 4-5) 47,150|}|Armed (130)-..3. 9 |1.49 1-5) 37,600 
1948 |Pail of Water (119) 6 |1.12 2-5] 40,350 Citation” t y (119). 9 |1.49 1-5 ‘ 
1949|Duchess Peg (119). 6 {1.15 3-5] 45;125/|Coaltown (4) (130). 9 - 1,48 2-5) 36,700 
1950 |Shawnee lah (119) 6 |1.12 43/865||Inseparable (5) (114) ......| 9 |1.52 1-5] 20,370 
1951 |Princess ain (119). 6 |1.11 1-5) 45,580||Royal Governor (7) (iis)... 9 {1.49 1-5| 41,955 
anes BAUIVOUS. (1 19)).< siccnlere's ...| 6 {1.13 4-5} 53,275||Royal Mustang (4) (109)..| 9 |1.49 1-5) 18,620 
1953 ee ‘Hopetu ETO) trea tsa 6 |1.10 3-5) 66,565||Abbe Sting () — 0) Seo 9 {1.48 2-5) 16,675 
AOS) Delta (119). 0.2. cee 6 |1.10 2-5) 62,750/|Sir Mango (4) (124)....... 9 1.49 2-5) 17,575 
106 (Lealian (119) 0 6 448 3:5 S8:010) Sir tribal GO) SD- 18 lias | tear 
ACG > =e eee : - ir Tribal: (6) (421) aoe 3 4 
Washington Park 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) a at ai erties 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight (Fur.| Time |Doli’rs 

Z 46| Bternal Reward (118)...... 10 |2.02 3-5| 83,450||Armed (5) (130).......... 10 [2.01 | 39,300 
1947 Parvent (118)... ‘ EA Ah Ac 10 |2.00-3-5| 93,250||/Armed (6) (130).......... 10 | 2.02 37,500 
1948] Citation (126).....,...... 10 |2.01 3-5| 66,450)|Fervent ty° 3205. ..| 10 |2,04 4-5) 36,000 
1949) Ponder (126).............. 10 |2.00 2-5) 66,150||Coaltown (4) (130) . 10 |2.03 4-5) 34,800 

950) Hill Prince (126).......... 10 |2.01 1-5} 60,050) |Inseparable (5) (110). ...-+}| 10 12.06 1-5) 33,000 
1951| Hall of Fame (122).,...... 10 |2.01 1-5] 61,200||Curandero (5) (115) oD 8 |1.34 3-5/113,950 
1952) Mark-Ye-Well (120)... 9 |1.49 3-5|103,325)|\Crafty Admiral (4) (128) 8 |1.36 4-5'119,900 
1953] Native 2 Sexe fopee 9-11.48 2-5! 66,500] |Sickle’s Image (5) (106). 8 11.36 4-5/108,500 
ear: PARTE ee bs sab eA Nee aaa Ld 

OR Wa sos wwe 9 5 - et Action (4) (120)...... x 3 

1986 Beane: : Sen aA A PEE ree O44 1.59 1-51102,600||Swaps (4) (130).......... 8 11.33 2-5) 85,750 
WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 ¥R. OLD FILEIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs 

} ae 1.12 1-5] 65,125||Say Blue (115)........... 6 |1.13 50,275 
lod Bausation (118)... sti 6 |K102-3| 78,050]|Bewitch (119).....22.221) 6 [tte 46,475 
1948] Model Cadet (118). 6° |1.12 1-5] 60,750||Sequence (115)........... 6 |1.10 41,900 
1949| Curtice (115)... | 6 {1.10 1-5 ,850|| Here’s Hoping (119)...... 8 |1.10 2-5) 43,175 
1950/To Market (1°2).......... 6 j1.12 57,390|| Flyamanita (116)......... 6 |1.10 4-5) 43,710 
1951/Oh Leo (122)... 6.220002. "6 |1.10 1-5] 62;700||/A Gleam (110),.......... 6 |1.10 2-5) 47,620 
1952| Mr.Paradise (116)......... 6 1.10 2-5} 79,710|/Fulvous (119)............ 6 |1.09 4-5) 55, 
1953| Hasty Road gi22) Seer eens 6 Oy a eerer See pe (119).....4 . ay pases 20 
1964|Georgian (116)... .......--- 6 Ii'09 3-5] 91'405||Supple EEL peeeee 6 |110 2-5] 57.710 
1955|Swoon’s Son (122)......... 6 
1956| Greek Game (122)......... 6 1.14 4-5| 87,070 |Splendored(113). e 6 11.13 2-5! 58,300 

Laurel Race Course 

LAUREL HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur. Time_ Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur. Time: Doll’rs 

1946 |Seven Bees (6) Mg ae ae : meses 4-3 pea Bee Ann Max (114)....... 814) 1.50 41,840 
1947 { Cotngtdenes (5) (i285 222 | § {1138 4-5) 7'810|| Whirlsome (116). ceca aes 814} 1.46 2-5 40,340 
1948|Istan (3) (108).....¢ 8 |1.42 9,320)| Gaffery (UTA) », Rat emoreau eke 8% 1.46 39,220 
1949|Alfoxie (4) (108). 814|1.46 2-5} 5,925)|Bed o’ Roses (116)........ 8% 1,45 4-5 40,010 
1950|Fleet Argo (3) (114) 6 |1.10 1-5) 6,215}| Aunt Jinny (122)......... 844|1.46 2-5) 37,170 
4951\Alerted (114)..... “'5) 6 {1.11 2-5] 6,135]|Rose Jet (115)........... 814|1.47 38,380 
1952|Hi Billee (4 (118) Shes: ee 3.11.38 3-5} 11,225|| Tritium (14). 5. ao. 834/1.46 4-5) 42,330 
1953 Post Card (6) (113). 814 |1.54 412/175||Small Favor (116)........ 814|1.46 2-5} 44,910 

Royal Bay Gem (4) (115)...| 8441.45 11,825|| High vooaee G9) ees 814}1.45 50,510 
apes inakaudar (5) AS Ae =e a, 84 |1.43 11,875||Levee.(119)) sec. es 814) 1.44 3-5) 49,930 
Seater (40108) 814 (1.44 3-51... Lebkuchen (119)......... 8 14!1.44 2-5! 47.000 


For three- Saal in 1950 and 1951, 


KENTUCK 
Distance 134 Filed 


Winner, weight 


. |Aristides (100)..........-- 2.37 3-4| 2,850 
1876 : -:|2:38 ica] 3'950 
1877.. Be 3,300 
1878.. 37 1-4| 4,050 
1879.. 2.37 3,550 
1880... .|2.37 1-2} 3,800 
1881.. . |2.40 4,410 
1882.. .|2.40 1-2] 4,560 
1883... . |2.43 3,760 
1884. . :|2:40 1-4| 3,990 
1885.. .|2.37 1-4| 4,630 
1886. . 2.36 1-2} 4,890 
1887. . 2.39 1-4| 4,200 
1888.. 2.38 1-4) 4,7: 
1889. . 2.34 1-2] 4,970 
1890.. 2.45 5,460 
1891.. .-|2.52 1-2) 4,680 
1892 .|2.41 1-2] 4,230 
1893 ,|2.39 1-4) 4,090 
1894 .|2.41 4,020 
1895 .|2.37 1-2} 2,970 
1896 .|2.07 3-4 8 
1897 .|2.12 1-2] 4,850 
1898 2.09 4,850 
1899.. 2.12 4,850 
1900, .|Lieut, Gibson (117)....... 2.06 1-4) 4,850 
1901. .|His Eminence (117)....... 2.07 3-4) 4,850 
1902. .|Alan-a-Dale (117)......... 2.08 3-4) 4,850 
1903, .|Judge Himes (117).. . |2.09 4,850 
1904, .|Elwood (117).. .|2.08 1-2} 4,850 
1905. .| Agile (122) 2.10 3-4| 4,850 
1906. .|Sir Huon (117, 2.08 4-5) 4,850 
1907. .|Pink Star (117).. .|2.12 3-5} 4,850 
1908. .|Stone Street f é .|2.15 1-5] 4,850 
1909. .| Wintergreen (117). ... {2.08 1-5} 4,850 
Poreeonau (117)... ace 2.06 2-5| 4,850 
Rowe. | MMeridian (117). .......8.8 2.05 4,850 
eae WVOTth (217) 6... ee cee es 2.09 2-5) 4,850 
1913. .|/Donerail (117)............ 2.04 4-5| 5,475 
1914. .|/Old Rosebud (114)........ 2.03 2-5) 9,12. 
1915. piRegret (112).....:.... .. 12.05 2-5) 11,450 


“The Kentucky Derby has been won five times by cne jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938 1941, 1945, 1948 
and 1952, and three times by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and 1891; Earl Sande, 


1923, 


Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


DERBY OLDS 
ii niles” until 2896) 


¥- Winner, weight 


1916. etenh Smith (117). ..... - 5 
1917.. mar ier er gin es if 
1918. .|Exterminator (114)... 
1919. .|Sir Barton (11 rig 20,825 
1920. aul Jones ae el 
1921. .|Behave Yo f (126 38, 
1922: .|}Morvich (126)........ 53,775 
4023. [Zev-{820) < 25 ow oie 3, 
1925: || Fving tbo a) a 33°50 
1925. . ony ; 5 
1926. .|Bubbling Over (126)... ../2.03 50,075 
1927. .|Whiskery (126)......... ..|2.06 51,000 
928..|Reigh Count (126)..... «2/210 2-5) 55,375 
1929. .|Clyde Van Dusen (126)..../2.10 4-5) 53,950 
1930 allant Fox (126 07 3-5| 50,725 
1931. .|Twenty Grand (126) 2.01 4-5} 48,725 
1932. .|/Burgoo King{126) . .|2.05 1-5] 52,350 
1933. .|Broker’s Tip (126). 2.06 4-5) 48,925 
1934. .|Cavalcade (126)... « |2.04 28,175 
1935. ,|Omaha (126)....... {2.05 39,525 
1936. .|Bold Venture (126)........|2.03 3-5| 37,725 
1937. .|War Admiral (126)........ 2.03 1-5) 52,050 
1938°. [Lawzin (226) 5 <..<0u cen 2.04 4-5 ance 
1939. .}J Wil (126)... Sng aes 2.03 2-5 5 
1940. .|Gallahadion (126)......... 2.05 60,150 
1941. .|Whirlaway (126)..... vs 2+ [2-01 2-5} 61,275 
1942. .|Shut Out (126). .|2.04 2-5] 64,225 
1943. .|Count re (126) | « |2.04 60,725 
1944, .|Pensive (12! ue 2.04 1-5] 64,675 
1945. .|Hoop, Jr. (126) .|2.07 64,850 
1946. .|Assault (126). 2.06 3-5] 96,400 
1947. .|Jet Pilot (126). .|2.06 4-5) 92,160 
1948. .|Citation (126)...... 2.05 2-5} 83,400 
1949. .|Ponder (126).......... ...|2.04 1-5) 91,600 
1950. .| Middl ee $920) <i vena 2.01 3-5| 92,650 
1951. .}Count Turf (126)......... 2.02 3-5 ,050 
1952. . |Hill Gail (126) .. 2c ene 2.01 3-5 300 
1953. .{/Dark Star (126)........... 2.02 
1954. .|Determine (126).......... 2.03 
1955. (Swaps (126). 2 swiss bien 2.01 4-5 
12956,,.; ENeedles (128)".. vin oes ws 


1925 and 1930. 


KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. 


Federal Hilt 


SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND OVER) 

Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948 |Salmagundi (118)..........| 9 |1.51 1-5] 79,850) |Talon (6) (122)........... 2.03 2-5|102 
1949/Old Rockport (118)........ 9 |1.50 1-5) 94,700) |Vulcan’s verge (4) (119) 10 |2.02 4-5 193'009 
1950|Your Host (118). 9 }1.48 4-5} 89,800) |Noor (5) (110)........... 2.00 97,900 
1951|Rough 'n Tumble (118); 9 |1,50 2-5) 81,5 Peenruak on je) 2 eee 10 |2.02 3-5] 100,000 
1952 Hill Gail ROL Seale) ee veeibre 9 11.50 92,900} |Miche (7) (115).......... 10 |2.01 104/100 
1953|Chanlea (118)............. 9 |1.49 4-5) 84,500) |Mark-Ye-Well alg) (180)...| 10 |2.01 1-5) 97.9 
1954 |Determine (118).......... 9 |1.48 4-5 ate Rejected (4) ( > ae ay 10 |2.00 3-5] 105,900 
1955 |Swaps (118)........,...6. 9 |1.50 90,400] |Poona II (4) (113)........ 10 |2.03 103,200 
1956 |Terrang (118). 9 |1.51 111,700| |Bobby Brocato (5) (118)...| 10 |2.04 3-5 97.9 

SAN PASQUAL @ YR. OL, DS AND OVER) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fu Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1948 |Olhaverry (116)........... 8'4|1.44 45,400}| (Not run) 
1949 |Shim Malone 6) Ny WO) cece 846 |1.45 3-5) 37,450|| Miss Grillo Ae QT teases 12 |2.29 38,100 
1950 |Solidarity (5) (121)........ 8141.43 4-5) 44,100}| Noor (5) (117). .......... 14 |2.52 4-5) 40; 
1951 Moonrush (5) (0a). 8 |1.42 2-5) 38,550)| Be Fleet (4) Oia EP NS a! 14 |2.56 @~| 37/800 
1952|Be Fleet (5) (112)......... 814 |1.44 15,150)| Intent (4) (122).......... 14 |2.55 33,200 
1953)Moonrush (7) Noe 844 |1.43 2-5] 15,500 fae £5) (126) a0 warectnd 14 |2.55 3-5 65,100 
1954/Phil D. (6) (112) 814 |1.41 3-5] 16,700||By Zeus (4) (110 aw ervot} oe RG! ry 
1955 |Rejected (5) (128). : 10 |2.04 3-5| 16,300]|St. Vincent cy (3 33) etwas 14 |2.46 4-5| 69,800 
1956 |Bobby Brocato (5) (2 814 11.42 3-5! 16,250|| Bobby Brocato (5) (124)...| 14 |2.49 2-5) 68,900 


NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
i ee 
Bold Gallant (116).........| 8 |1.38 4-5) 21,180 
John’s Joy (119)..........| 8 mY 23,545 
Roman Bath aah 8 |1.38 1-5) 21,340 
Pur Sang (110)... 8 |1.36 3-5) 21,995 
Sub Fleet (116) . 8 |1.40 Ree 
Straight Face (12! 8 |1.37 2-5) 36,545 
Hasty Road (122) 8 |1.36 36,185 
Prince Noor (113)... 8 |1.38 3-5) 36,300 
Royal Sting (116)......... 8 |1.37 3-5] 40,635 
Pe ere irate 8 })1.37 2-5) 40,685 


iNew Orleans Fair Grounds 


Wr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
394s \Star Reward (B)..... 8)4|1.48 4-5 19,800 
Betta ty (ioe) 814|1.49 2-5| 21600 

ount Marcy (6) ee. 814/1.44 4-5) 21,150 

1952 Oil Capitol (5) (111). 816|1.44 20,700 
Mblemcmtey iia! | Sires | apane 
rover B. (5) (114)........ . 6,790 
1955|Sea O Erin (4) Gis Res 9 |1.50 1-5] 45.500 
Tapoine iaienn 6 an 9 11.52 2-5! 45/300 


KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Winner, weight Fur. 


Blue Grass (116) 814/1.51 3-5) 21,680 
halle Anne (116) 844/1.48 3-5) 19,800 
Wistful (116 844| 1.47 2-5) 21,450 
Aris Mona (116) 814) 1.43 3-5) 21,050 
How (116) 834|1.45 3-5) 22,700 
Real Delight (121 814/|1.45 2-5] 23,100 
Bubbley (116) 814/1.45 3-5) 21,750 
‘ascinator ( 844|1.45 22,200 
Lalun (116 844) 1.46 21, 
Prince Tur 814/1.44 4-5! 21,650 


Santa Anita 


LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Time |Doll’rs 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doil’rs 
Bovard-(itl),. Sp nee ..{ 9 [1.51 3-51 1 
Rookwood (111).......222 9 |1.51 1-5] 11,600 
Greek Ship (123) ./ 232322 9 |1.5t 12/9 
Whirling Bat (41) « oF ae 9 |1.53 2-5| 15/900 
Gushing oll (111). 9 |1.51 1-5] 16/4 
Matagorda (111)......... 9 |1.51 4-5| 31,875 
ee BS Sa | 9 1.53 1-5| 36,325 

‘atrol (é ) 1.49 4-5) 45 
Reaping Right........... 1.51 aehee 


. 
| 
| 


z 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 825 
Pimlico 


PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR, OLDS 
(Inaugurated 1873. Distance 1 3/16 miles) 


Yr. Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs|| Yr. | Winner, weight Time |[Doll’rs 


1908. .|Ro if is 

909... ee Osi Mater entapee -39 2. 1940.. ae ea re MeL ee oe 
- inste! ay (126). on. ae 5 

1911,.|Watervale (112 a bea? J 


1912, .|Col. Holloway 
in (117 


1913. .|Buskin 
1914, .|Holida, 
1915.. ne 
1916. .|D. 
1917. .|K: 


1919. .|Sir Barton 500 ‘i 

1920. ,|Man o’ War (126 ..|Blue Man (126) 1. 

1921. .|/Broomspun (114) 1.54 43,000 ..|Native Dancer (126)...... 1.57 4-5) 65,200 
1922. .|Pillory (1 ; ‘ ..|Hasty Road (126)......,..]1.57 2-5) 91,600 
1923. .| Vigil (114)........ ..| Nashua (126)..... ‘ 

1924. .| Nellie Morse (121) -57 as RabiuB (126)... eae 


*Run in two sections. The Preakness was not run from 1890 to 1893. The distance until 1889 was 
114 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and 1908 it was 1 1/16 miles, 1901-1907, 1 mile and 70 
yards; in. 1909 and 1910, one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 1144 miles and since then 1 3/16 miles. 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) DIXIE HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs|| Yr.| Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1947 |Citation (119)... 814 |1.48 4-5| 36,675)|1947| Assault (4) (129)........| 934|1.57 4-5) 24,700 
1948 |Capot (119)...... 814 |1.45 4-5} 47,325 ||1948) Fervent f SG OT bP seas 914] 2,01 3-5| 21,950 
1949 |Oil Capitol (122) 814 11.44 1-5] 48,755||1949| Chains (4) (109)........ 944|1.56 3-5} 21,150 
950|Big Stretch (122) 814 1.45 2-5| 45,090/|1950| Loser Weeper (5) (108)..| 934|1.56 1-5) 18,450 
7951\Cajun (122).......... 814 |1.47 3-5| 46,540/|1951) County ibewere (4) (114) | 914}1.58 4-5) 18,650 

1952|Isasmoothie (119)..... 814 |1.46 3-5| 59,410]/1952| Alerted (4) (112)........ 944/1.58 20, 
1953/|Errard King (122)..... 814 |1.42 1-5] 61,450||1953/ Royal Vale (5) (120)....| 9 |1.51 4-5) 18,800 
4954 |Thinking Cap (122)...| 8% 1.46 4-5] 53,870)|1954 ten Face (4) (115)..| 9 [1.51 19,550 
7955|Nail (122)...........- 84 |1.47 67,980||1955|St. Vincent (4) (126)... . 11 2.15 2-5) 20,250 

1956 |Missile OLAS Ce nen 8 |1.45 71'235||1956| Chevation (5) (117)......|11. 12.17 2-5| 21, 


PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
YWr.| Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Yr.| Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 


1945|Armed (4) ( 1% |1.58 4-5] 25,000] | 1951) Bryan G. (4) (126)...... 944 |1.57 2-5] 15,000 

1946 |Assault (3) (120) 1.57 25,000] | 1952] General Staff (4) (126)...| 934 |1.57 2-5] 25,000 

947|Fervent (3) (120) 1.58 2-5| 25,000] | 1953/Tom Fool (4) (126)...... 934 |1.55 4-5) 30,000 

1948 |Citation (3. W’over | 10,000] | 1954| Helioscope (3) (122)..... 9% |1.59 35,000 

1949|Capot (3) 1.56 3-5| 15,000] |1955'Sailor (3) (123)......... 914 |1.57 3-5| 40,000 

1950|One Hi 1.58 3-5| 15,000||1956|Summer Tan (4) (126).. .! 934 11.56 3-5| 35,000 

Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 

Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount 

1932..|Gusto.......... . | $145,940]| 1946./Assault......... $424,195 

0|/1933..|Singing Wood...| 8 1947,|Armed.......... 376,325 

1934. % 1948 .|Citation.........| 709,470 

1935.. : 1949.|/Ponder.........- 321,825 

1936.. ¢ 8% 1950.|Noor.........+. 346,940 

1937. .|Seabiscuit .:.....| 168,580/} 1951. Counterpoint. ...] 250,525 

Re s 0||1938. .|Stagehand......| 189,710] 1952.|/Crafty Admiral .. 277,225 

' s 7 1939.. Ce eeas Posts eee eae aera) eges By SC ak 

1926..|Crusader ......- 166,033||1940..|Bimelich ..... A etermine....... s 

1927. .|Anita Peabody..| 111,905]|1941..|Whirlaway...... 272,386|| 1955.|Nashua. .. ..| 752,550 

1928. _|High Strung. ...|  153,590/|1942../Shut Out........ 238,972|| 1956*|Needles......... 440,850 
1929. .|Blue Larkspur...| 153,450//1943, .|Count Fleet .....| 174,055 
1930. |Gallant Fox..... 308,275||1944. .|Pavot.....-+0++ 179,040 
1931..|Top Flight...... 219,000||1945. .|Busher........-.- 273,735 


*Th h Nov. 26. 
Lifetime Record Earnings—$1,288,565—Set by Nashua in winning $36,600 for Jockey Club Gold Cup, 


Belmont Park, Oct. 13, 1956, in last race before retirement. 
Record of Citation 


agestarts ist 2nd 3rd unpl. _won Year agestarts 1st 2nd 3rd unpl. won 
tor. as Gras ce oe) at AO Po $155,680 Here ~ ? peel ae $73.480 
1948. 3 20 «6419 1 0 0 709,470 ; ohn 2 a 
1949. 4 (Did not start due to injuries) Tot.. 45 32 10 2 1 $1,085,760 
Citation, first horse to. earn more than a million dollars for his owners, was retired at the age 
of six, July 19, 1951. His last winning race, the Hollywood Gold Cup, Inglewood, Calif., July 14, 


, added 160,000 to his winnings for a total of $1,085,760. In 1948, as a three-year-old he set 
el : turf’s most coveted honor, the Triple Crown 


A bay colt by Bull Lea—Hydroplane Ii, by Hyperion, Citation was bred and owned by the late 


en Wright's Calumet Farm, and trained by H. A. (Jimmy) Jones. | 
Wattaticn nae out of -action for 13 months as result of a series of injuries. The last, sustained 
during the running of the Tanforan Handicap in December 1948, caused him to require ‘‘firing”’ 
treatments. After his recovery Citation set a world record of 1.3335 for the mile in winning the 


ARLINGTON PARK—1% miles 
Arlington Heights, th 


Event Winner Fur. | Time 
mia. PRP TOCRED cs ch owe, : 6. |4.11 9-5 
Primer Stakes, . ‘\Greek Game..... 5% 11.04 2-5 
Laurence Armour 

Mem. Hdep...|Sea O Erin...... 9 1.53 2-5 
noe ange H cD. ‘Princess Luria. 8 1.36 

Warren Wright..|Swoon’s Son..... 1.22 2-5 
Paice ces | bo EB 
Equipoise e,,|Bardstown....... : - 
Mrateon Hdep...|Delta........... 8 1.36 4-5 


ATLANTIC See ee miles 
Mays Landing, N. J. 


Atlantic Cit 

“Haep byEA 2 . .. |Blue Sparkler. . 9 1.49 4-5 
Pageant Stakes... |Lycka........... 8 . |1.38 1-5 
Longport Hdc iBardstown...... 7 1.22 3-5 
Home Bred Hdcp|Ambehaving.... - 6 1.12 1-5 
Phila. eat ee. Rare Treat...... 8% |1.47 3-5 
Ventor Tur 

atgate Siaiés.’|Burma Charmi. 8 Toa ate 
Margate Stakes urma arm . - 
Boardwalk oe: Pieces of Hight. . 814 |1.44 3-5 

ti ations 

ace ern Career Boy. 914 /1.56 1-5 
World’s Play- 

ground... Lae OUI F OW =o 0x0 (striae 7 1.23 2-5 
eas * afl OCH ere ia 8 1.41 4-5 


BAY MEADOWS—1 mile 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Count Chic...... . 
Bobby Brocato: . 


Villa Chartier... 
Peter Clark Hd.. 


BELMONT PARK—1'% miles 
Elmont, L. I., N. Y. 


Montadet . ..| 16 


Corinthian Stpl.. 3.44 
Acorn Stakes....|d Beyond. 8 1.3745 
d Princess Turia. 

Roseben Hdcp. .|First Aid........ 7 1.23 2-5 
Spring Maiden. .| Prince Regent... 16 3.43 
Thter'l, Stpl. Hd.|King Commander, 16 |3.43 4-5 
Top Flight Hdep| Searching. : x 84 |1.42 3-5 
National Maiden| Policeman Day...| 14 3.14 
apeion Mem. 
OUD rah. Dar talle Landscaping... .. 16 3.39 3-5 

Peter Pan Hdep.|Jazz Age........ 9 1.48 2-5 
Forget Hdle. 

dep. IVEAYAO Sy A ce senia'c 16 3.44 
Meadowbrook — 

Stpl. BPTI INGOEL Wey iar sin, Joie 20 4.39 4-5 
New Rochelle 

15 a fu Sh Lofty Peak ini 2.17 
Nat'l Stallion 

Filly div.).,.)/Snow White.....| 5 0.57 2-5 
Point 0’ Woods..|Blue Banner... . 8 1.37 
Jolin Hdep..... Switch On,......] 6 1.10 3-5 
Nat'l Stallion 

(Colt div.)....)Bureaucracy.....| 5 0.57 1-5 
Stymie Hdep....|Thinking Cap....| 12 2.29 3-5 
Shevlin Stakes. .| Tick Tock eee Vi 1.23 4-5 
Carter Hdcp....|Red Hannigan.,.| 7 1.23 1-5 
Distaff Hdep....|Blue Banner,,.., 7 1.23 4-5 
Fall Highweight. Impromptu,.... 6 1.09 
Vagrancy Hdep..|Miz Clementine. 7 1.23 2-5 
Bushwick Hdle. 

Hdep .|Eternal Son..... | 16 3.51 
Astarita Stakes..|Alanesian... 1... 6 1.10 
Murray Hill 

BUGOD ss ic ie Nearque II.... 11 2.18 3-5 
Gazell Hdep. Seampering 8% |1.43 45 
Harbor Hill Stpl.|Aucestor....... | 16 4.43 3-5 
Joe Palmer Hdcp./Blue Banner...,,| 8% |1.43 4-5 
Mount Kisco 

Hdep .|History Book....| 6 1.10 1-5 
Sysonby Hdep. .|Jet Action. . 8 1.35 1-5 
Babylon Hdep. .| Missile... ip ee 1.11 1-5 
Discovery Hdcp.|Reneged. . ||. ee) 1.48 1-5 
Broad Hollow 

Stpl. .|Shipboard....... 16 3.47 
Beldame Hadep. PRUCVEC. cues saa] 38 1,50 
Nese County | 

SS ORE Admiral Vee.....| 9 1.48 1-5 
Sawactn Stakes.|Mister Jive......1 61 |1.17 1-5 
Woodward 2.03 

Stakes... ..... Mister Gus...... 10 2.03 
Maskette Hdecp..|Searching.. . 8 1,37 
Rouge Dragon 

Hdle. Hdep...|Gay Time IT.. 16 3.44 2-5 
Manhattan Hd. Flying Fury.....| 12 2.30 1-5 
Vosburgh pee. Summer Tan....| 7 1.23 3-5 
Ladies Hdcp....|Flower Bowl.,....| 12 2.29 4-5 
New York Hd.. itNearque II.....,.!| 11 2:18 4-5 

d Dead heat. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS—1I mile 
Louisville, Ky. 


1.11 ae 

1.36 3- 
0.58 2-5 
.59 1-5 
1.37 2-5 
i 1.47 1-5 
Clark Hdep.....!Swoon’s Son. ... . 1.50 2-5 

— DEL MAR—1 mile 
Del Mar, Calif. 

San Diego Hd.. .)Honeys ane 8% 11.41 2-5 
La meriee! Huep.. .|Blen Host. ..:..; 8 1.37 
Dubutante St.. .|Blue vie. ae 6 1.09 4-5 
Bing Crosby Hd.|Colonel Mak, 6 1.08 4-5 
Del Mar Derby..|Bounty Bay..... 9 1.48 
Del Mar nece. a Take Darah 9 1.47 
Palomar H In Reserve. ..... 6 1.09 2-5 
Del Mar Fu Pity sSwirling ‘Abbey: 2 1.08 4-5 
Escondido Hd...|Poona II........ 8% 11.40 1-5 


Sussex Turf Hd..|Prince Morvi.... 


*Prince en won, <n was disqualified and 

placed third. 

DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 

Stanton, Del. 

Wilmington Hd..)Ambergris....... 6 1.11 2-55 
Brandywine Hd. Skippye BR 816 11.44 3-5 
Kent Stakes... .| Ki meraker eeaiiniens 814 }1.45 2-5 
Tom Roby Stpl..|Caste........... 16 3.42 
Leonard Richards Rice! Tavi.. 9 1.50 4-5 
Polly Drummond] Miss Blue Jay...| 5 0.59 1-5 
Georgetown Stpl. 

FAGOD 5 craig ain Ring o’ Roses....| 16 3.37 
Oaks Stake. .| Dotted Line.... 9 1.51 
Christiana St.: .|King Hairan.....| 5 0.58 3-5 
New Castle. .... Miz Clementine..| 814 |1.44 
Indiana River 

Stl cee Aha aN Olle rete Serna .| 20 4.46 
Delaware Hdcp..|Flower Bowl..... 10 ie 


DETROIT RACE COURSE—1 mile 


Livonia, Mich. 
Bull Dog Stakes. [Royal Dasher....| 6 1,12 
Michigan Mile. .|Nonnie Joe...... 8 1.36 2-5 
BootsandSaddles|Nonnie Joe...... 8 1.37 4-5 
Frontier Hdcp...|Nonnie Joe...... 9 1.52 
Livonia Stakes. .|Jaunty John...,. 6 1.10 


FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile 
New Orleans, La. 


Old Hickory Hd.|Happy Go Lucky.| 8% |1.45 3-5 
Louisiana Hdep.|Ja Ja..........,. 8% L 48 3-5 
Pelleteri Hdep...|Tonsina...... 4 6 1.11 
Duncan Kenner 

Stakes....... Kembo 2 0.23 
Le Comte Hdep.|Galdar.......... 8% |1.44 
Debutante St. ..| Little fone Seat ia 2 0.22 1-5 
Letellier Hdep...}Ann’s Love...... 1.50 1-5 
Consolation Hd..|Super Devil. .... 8% 11.45 

GARDEN STATE PARK—1 mile 
Camden, N. J. 

Colonial Hdep...|Myrtle’s Jet... 6 1.09 4-. | 
Delaware Valley.) Mr. Patrick.. 6 1.09 4-5 | 
Valley Forge Hd.| Mr. First... -| 8+ {1.40 3-5 | 
Rancocas Stakes.|Summer Jewel...| 5 1.00 3-5 ] 
Camden Hdep...|Nashua......... 9 1.49 1-5 
Cherry Hill St...}Roommate...,.. 5 0.59 1-5 
Jersey Stakes....jFabius.......... 9 1.48 4-5 
Betsy Goss St.../Lycka.......... 6 1.09 4-5 
Quaker City Hd.|Bardstown....... 1.48 1-5 
Jersey Belle St. .|Pucker Up....:.} 8% |1.42 2-5 
Gardenia Stakes.|Magic Forest....| 814 |1.45 2-5 ; 
Trenton Hdep...|Bardstown..,... 10 2.01 4-5 
Garden State t St.|Barbizon........ 8% |1.44 4-5 
Princeton Hdep.|Decimal.........| 6 1.10 2-5 
Vineland Hdep..|Rare Treat...... 9 1.49 4-5 


‘GOLDEN GATE FIELDS—1 mile 
Albany, Calif. ~ 


Event Winner Fur, | Time 
Albany Hdep...|Bold Bazooka....| 6 1.09 3-5 
Richmond aeD, Valiant Ace...... 6 .09 
Goren eo ‘Our Bette 6 1.09 2-5 

Rie. 2 ur Betters..... ri - 
San oe i ae 

RS ete: FPORALE.:.. Deaf 8 1.34 4-5 
Oakland Mile. ..|Windsor Serial...|' 8 1.36 
Berkeley Hdep..|Lucky G. L...... 8 1.35 1-5 
Golden Gate 

Futurity..... Swirling Abbey...| 8 1.36 4-5 
Golden Gate Hd.|Battle Dance....|_ 9 1.49 3-5 

GULFSTREAM PARK—1 mile 

Hallandale, Fla. 
Armed Hdep ...|Squared Away... 6 1,10 2-5 
Hutcheson St...|Decathlon....... 6% }1.16 
Appleton Hdcp.. |Mielleux...... .. 9 1.49 2-5 
Fountain of 

Youth Hdep..{Oh Johnny...... 8% |1.44 1-5 
Gulfstream Park 

dep: = <.<5": RMON esa races OE 10 2.00 3-5 
Gulfstream Park 

Dinner Stakes.|King Hairan..... 3 10.32 4-5 
Suwanee River 

1G herein EMIS etic Siguaee a 8 1.43 
Florida Derby.. .|Needles......... 9 1.483 5 
Singing Tower St.|Gemerald....... 3 0.33 2-5 
Ft. Lauderdale 

BEGED eo 18 ck New Trend...... 8% |1.42 

. Juvenile Stakes.,|Encore.......... 4% |0.53 2-5 

iscayne Bay... |Count Chic...... 8% |1.43 2-5 
Hollywood Hdep.|Duc de Fer...... 6% |1.16 2-5 
Broward Hdep..|Swaps.......... 8+%*/1.39 3-5 
Hallandale Hd.. |Galdar.......... 9 1.48 4-5 

*New world record. 

HAWTHORNE—1I mile 
Gicero, Ill. 
Chicago Hdecp...)Dogoon......... 8 1.35 3-5 
Midwest Hdep..|Sea O Erin.. : 6% |1.17 4-5 
Durazna Stakes. |I Say No........ 1.11 3-5 
Tilinois Owners’..|\Ja Ja........... 814 11.45 
Bidwill Mem. 

Hadep......../Tussle Patch..... Die er roencakcernt 
Yo Tambien Hd.|Alspal..........+ 6% |1.16 2-5 
Haw. Juvenile... |Federal-Hill.,... 6 1.10 3-5 
Gold Cup Hdep. |Dedicate........ 10 2.02 2-5 


HIALEAH PARK—1'% miles 
Hialeah, Fla. 


Inaugural Hdep.|Apollo.......... 6 

Jasmine Stakes..|Glamour........ 6 3-5 
Hibiscus Stakes:.|Decathlon.......| 6 25 
Palm Beach Hd.|Switch On....... vf 

Suwanee River..|Nantallah....... 6 4-5 
Royal Palm Hd.|Sea O Erin...... 9 2-5 
Bahamas Stakes.| Hiffel Blue... ... 4-5 
Ground Hog (I) .|Careless Miss...-|- 6 2-5 
Ground Hog (11)|Sometime Thing .| 6 

McLennan Hd=./Switch On.......| 9 2-5 
Fla, Breeders’...|King Hairan..... 3 4-5 


Everglades St...|Liberty Sun..... 


Br ONMSsh rs Onremrmin aie 
Peebebeabbabernbne ok 
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Emancipator (1).|Remand......... 7 
Emancipator (I1)| Jamie K......... 7 
Bougainvillea. ..|Summer Solstice..| 914 1-5 
Ocean Reef Purse|Greek Spy....... 8% 1-5 
Coiumbians Hd. rtle’s Jet..... 7 1-5 
Osceola..-..... ecathion....... 6 4-5 
Hialeah Turf Hd.|Guardian II.... : |. 12 1-5 
Hialeah Juvenile. King Hairan.....|. 3 3-5 
Black Helen. ....|Clear Dawn..... 9 2-5 
Magic City... .. County Clare....| 8+ 4-5 
HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Event Winner Fur, |} Time 

eae Hdep..{Cyclotron....... 6 1,09 1-5 

iden State 

Breeders’..... Lover Boy.:....- 84 |1.42 2-5 
Californian..... Porterhouse..... 8% |1.40 4-5 
Brentwood Purse|Rolyat.....,..... 6 1.08 4-5 
Argonaut Hdep.. |Swaps..........- 8 */1.33 1-5 
Honeymoon St.. |Triple Jay....... 8 1.36 2-5 
Will Rogers St. .|/Terrang......... 1.35 1-5 
#1 Dorado Hdep. Social Climber...|. 8% |1.42 1-5 
Cinderella Stakes Darling Adelle...| 5 0.57 4-5 
Hollywood Oaks. Candy Dish..... 1.49 3-5 
Inglewood Hdcp.'‘Swaps........... 814 *|1.39 
Cinema Hdep... Social Climber...| 9 1.48 1-5 
Haggin Stakes... Lucky Mel...... 5 0.56 3-5 


Sporting vente e Morse Racing 


HOLLYWOOD PARK—i mile 


(continued) Inglewood, Calif. 
Event Winner Fur. 
Vanity Hdep....|Mary Machree...| 9 
Lakes & Flowers.|Porterhouse..... 6 
Los Angeles Hd ./Colonel Mack....| 6 
Starlet Stakes...|Lucky Mel. ..... 6 
Sunset Hdep....|Swaps.......... 13. * 
*New world record. 
JAMAICA—1 mile 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 
Experimental 
tt) 0 area pes Head Man...... 6 
Paumonok Hdep.|Nance’s Lad... .. 6 
Gotham Stakes../|Career Boy...... 8% 
Times Square 
Fidep sc cia War Command...} 6 
Prioress Stakes..|Royal Lark...... 6 
Hollis Hdep.....|Midafternoon....| 8 
Rego Park Hdep.|Rare Treat... 8 
Rosedale Stakes. |Prophets Bell 5 
Swift Stakes....|Son of Erin... 6 
Great Neck Hd..|Admiral Vee.....| 6 
Correction Hdep.|Searching.......| 6 
Withers Stakes../Oh Johnny...... 8 
Tremont Stakes. |King Hairan.....| 5 
Edgemere Hdep. |Artismo......... 8% 
Astoria Stakes... |Leallah........ 5% 
Richmond Hill 
Haig. oF Levee...2ai.. a5 8% 
Bellerose Hdep..|Parlo....... -..1- 8% 
Wilson Hdcp....|Ambergris. ./.... 6 
Great American. |King Hairan..... 5% 
Summer Festival|First Aid........ 8% 
Dwyer each: TE AUN tees Melo er 9% 
Champlain Hd..|*Gandharva..... 6 
Brooklyn Hdcp.., |Dedicate........ 9% 
Sport Page Hd,.|Joe Jones....... 6 
New Hyde Park 
Hdepiei ssn: Blue Banner..:..| 8% 
Queens County 
\i) Oey error = Blessbull........ 8% 
Long Island Hd. |Third Brother....} 13 
Firenze Hdep... |Blue Banner tpeD 
Frizette Stakes. .|Capelet.. . ? 8% 
Liberty Hdep...|Korestes........ 8% 
Tackapausha 
cp........{Alibhai Lashes...| 9% 
Gallant Fox Hd. |Summer Tan,..,}| 13 
Utopia Hdcp....|fxplorer.....,.. 6 
Remsen Stakes, .|Ambehaving..... 8% 
Roamer Hdep...|Third Brother... 9% 
Interborough Hd.|Happy Princess. . 6 
Whitestone Hd.. |Miss Blue Jay... 6 
Cedarhurst Hd..|/Mr. Turf........ 8% 
Display Hdep.,.!Midafternoon....! 1614 


827 
Time 
1.48 3-5 
1.09 — 

1,09 
1.09 2-5 
2.38 1-5 
-1L 2-5 
-11 3-5 
45 3-5 
104-5 
12 2-5 
44 2-5 
46 2-5 
00 2-5 
11 3-5 
-11 4-5 
Al 3-5 
45 1-5 

05 
43 3-5 
04 3-5 
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3.29 3- 


*Blue Sparkler won, but was disqualified and 


placed sccond. 


KEENELAND—1 1/16 miles 


Lexington, Ky. 


Phoenix Hdep... 
Ashland Stakes. . 
Ben Ali Hdep,.. 
Lafayette Stakes 


Blue Grass St... |T 


Alcibiades St.... 
Spinster Stakes... 
Breeders’ Fut... 


Sea O Brin. ..... 
‘Doubledogdare.. . 
Timely Tip....2: 
Round Table.... 


Doubiedogdare... 
Round Table... .. 


LAUREL 
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RACE COURSE—1 mile 


Laurel, Md. 


Capitol Hdep... 
Chesapeake St... 
Md. Sprint Hd.. 
Md. Futurity... 
Turf Cup Stakes. 
Washington 
International.. 


Weal or Woe..,.. 
Frosty Mr....... 
War Age “S03 
Pajama Tops.... 
Traffic Judge.... 


Master Boing. 


LINCOLN DOWNS — 13/16 mile 


Lincoln, R. I. 


Inaugural Hdep. 
Newport Hdep.. 
Springfield Hdep. 

ew Haven Hd. 
Bridgeport Hd. . 
Hartford Stakes. 
New London.... 
Connecticut Day 

Hcp: tite 


Into Glory...... 
Deep Thought.,. 
Deep Thought 
Oclirock. .. 
Opera Ligh 
Pipe of Pea : 
Pipe of Peace.... 


Pipe of Peace. ... 
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anport Hdop. (Due de Fer... Cbs 1.8.) Birthday. i bind Wer Maen 
t ont “*| 9 |4°27 6" | Gamino Real Hd.| Lynehnus....... 
Salvator Mile S ou 8 [ils 1-5 
SEI ee Big {hoa 
ex cer 1.03 4-5 
eee Stas ee else) | Be ae a ATOGA—1% miles 
eliow Ha Blue apackler. ...| 8% [1.44 3-5 an 2 1 he : 
Ww < 
= 2 5 Se Prince Morvi....| 8 1.38 Pinsh Stakes! 7 Wille = ae 1.06 35 
Longiciov ay 8 /1.38 1-5 | Schuylerville. : "Miss Biue Jay. 1.9625 
Meret te (TRDNEN. cs. . ss ‘p24c5.| America on. ; en 35 408 
Monmouth Hd---Nashua...---- +. Me Wenge takes..... Glamour........ 1. 
Rin ys: Ambehaving oe ri in 33 re 5 Stpl. [Bavaria......... 4.11 1-5 
iss Woodford. . see . 5 *1 Maiden 
Lamplighter Hd. |Greek Spy....... 814 a ae RE ee iecen trarnea aaa 3.27 15 
Monmouth Oaks. |Levee..........- - wnitney § Stakes. Dedicate ee 1.49 a 
ae pat ee 3.18 os pe Fereel e Searching. ...-... & 
Sorority Stakes. lah... 149 4-8 | Stl, Hdep,-. (Flamin Comet. 4.16 1-2 
oe rah we ce 1,10 1-5 | Saratoga Hdep. . |Pai 2:04 1-5 
Rumson Hdep... Impromptu. ..... 1.10 4-5 | Saratoga Stpl. . . Minty Mo. Mo.. 5.16 2-! 
Sapling Stakes. .|King Hairan.. : reren catia sate 
NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile ae 5 
awtu . 
a S PARK—Half-mile 
Bie pein He’ |Wice Marcin... | $34 (145 sche 
Prdeidones, St...|Piecesofeight.....| 9 oH ba Nash Mem. Hd.. BOGE PBI, 
Governor’ 8 Hd..|Wise Margin... .| 9 : Snaro Hdep.....| Warbler... 
‘a. Nurse 
Stakes ne ait .|Beauguerre...... 54: a 4 SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
Jeanne a Are. St.{Cousin Con...... : : East Boston, Mass. 
OAKLAWN PARK—1 mile Plymouth Rock ‘ 
(es =| retitiiat a: Pine BR) 8M S38 
Oaklawn Pk. Hd./Styrunner. . by igs cee Wonnmianwealeh case 
peeootton re pee ee 5% |1105.4-5|_ Hdep........ .Bternal Mark....| 6 10 4- 
t. Patrick’s p 2% M4 : 
Rpetiss Derby.\|Johns Chic......! 9 Fg dcp. eee | 12 34 
‘Tomasellg Hdep.|Deep Thought. 8% |1.47 4-5 
PIMLICO RACE COURSE—1 mile Governor's Hd. .|Mighty Baker.. 8 1.38 3-: 
2 lek daeeaiae BY. ae ‘Beauguerre 5% |1.05 
ergarten.....{|Beauguerre...... 5 
imore Sprin| s|Melson. <....... 8+ [1.43 
nde Ee \Goldet Admiral’. 5% 1.07 weyiower fics Deep Thought...| 12° (237 2-5 
Preamness Prep. (Assorted |. 11.."| “Rig 48 1-5 TANFORAN—1 mile 
7 jai MOMS... nc. 914 |1.59 1- ae 
Seti Sicenry Arto brendy 5 |1.00 3-5 San Bruno, Calif. ; 
Black-. auyed 6 1.1 
Susan... Rrineeds Turia... | 826),/1-45 3-5 | Eh somin tadep. \cyeletron 834 [1.42 1-5 
Pimlico Breeders 1.46 2-5 | Peninsula Haep. Karim. 6 {1.10 4-5 
Stakes.......|Pajama Tops... | 8%4 145 California Derby|No Regrets 9 {1.50 3-5 
Marguerite. :...|Romanita.......| 84 “$5 5.5 | Lassie Stakes... (In Regards. ‘| 4% 10°52 2-5 
Gallorette...... Little Pache..... 92 259 ana Hdep. Bobby Brocato. $ 8% 1.42 4-5 
Tanforan Hdep.. \Bobby Brocato... f - 
RANDALL PARK—1 mile 
North Randall, Ohio TROPICAL PARK—1 mile 
Buckeye Hdep..!Bardstown......1 9 11.47 1-5 Coral Gables, Fla. 
w Year's Hd..| Giant sepersan ® 6 1.09 4-5 
ROCKINGHAM PARK—1 mile Robert & Lee Ha, Heltast, 8% |1.42 3-5 
Saee Hropteal Sop” [ihewlonist’.s. | 3% hse S® 
White Mountain ropical ep. .iiilusionist....... : 
Ant ae Mg |1.42 4-5 
awa ee ~ UNITED HUNTS 
Green Hdcp..,|Galdar.......... 8% |1.42 4-5 (Run at Belmont, Elmont, L. I.) 
Eddie Hurley Se 
| rk Turf 
R Bree: BRUCE OOR SES. : Naeres Ney ion Cup. .|Muguet II...... 16 3.48 1-5 
anectl 6 1.09 3-5 | Temple Gwath- 
2 aie i a i mey Stpl. Hd. |Ancestor........ 20 14.42 
sraitarity tea NEBIBON cts car 6 1,13 2-5 | Turf & Field Hd.|Gray Phantom.. 8 1.35 2-5 
SANTA ANITA PARK—1 mile WASHINGTON bie a miles 
Arcadia, Calif. Homewood, Ill. 
Feliz Stakes. |\Johnie Mike.....| 6 1.10 1-5 ee Turf 
Ben Marshall Hd. Brooksic aK, hoe 8 1.36 2-5 id opr... sssu ene. Summer Solstice..| 9 1.49 2-5 
San Gabriel Hd.. |Star SS te hide ee 10 ef 1-5 Domino Angie Bron eons : 8 re ain 
Santa Ynez St...|Neva 5 oneymoon yrtle et... 5, -! 
El Encino Hdep. |Free Stride.’ "|| 10 2.00 2-5 | Chicagoan.... .. Swoon’s Son. . 8 1.35-1-5 
eon ole ..|Beau Busher.....| 8% |1.43 3-5 Balmoral Turf Seamed 6% |1.87 
CELLU  SHUECTOE Ht 55 De acne Maen WOO NGS (eta cera mye ce Vt Ti wi 08 SA a 
Trial Stakes... |Terrang......... 7 1.22 4-5 Sheridan Hdecp..|/Ben A. Jones....| 8 1.34 2-5 
Paim Spring Hd. |One Ton ay: ail 1.09 4-5 | Geo. Woolf 
Santa Maria Hd.|In Reserve......| 7 1.23 1-5 Mem. Hdep.. .|/Smart Phil...... 6 1,10 2-5 
Santa Catalina. .|Guerrero........ 9 1.50 Meadowland Hd.|Mahan......... 9 1.48 3-5 
Santa Anita Mat. |Trackmaster.....| 10 2.04 4-5 | Arch Ward ; 
San Marcos Hd..|Bobby Brocato...| 10 2.03 3-5 Mem. Hdep...|Mahan,.......... 914 11.55 
San Carlos Hd. .|Porterhouse..... 7 1,22 4-5 
San Vicente Hd. |Terrang,......_. 7 1.22 4-5 WOODBINE PARK—1 mile 
Santa Margarita./Our Betters. .... 9 1.49 1-5 Etobicoke, Ont. 
Santa SusanaHd:|Dupatta. Be thu 1.24 3-5 SS n-ne SE 
San Antonio Hd.|Mister Gus. sare 1.49 Queen’s Plate...|Canadian Champ.) 9 1.55 
San Luis Rey Hd.|Blue Volt....... 12 2.28 Dominion Day 
Los Angeles Cty. Stakes. ...... Ace Marine...... 9 1.52 1-5 
Fair Hdcp Swaps, -..| 8% |1.43 Canadian Cham- 
San Felipe Baan Social Climber. || 8% |1.44 2-5 


Pionship...... Eugenia II...... 13 2.43 2-5 
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4 Sporting Events—World Horse Racing Records; Man o’ War’s Record 829 


World Horse Racing (Running) Records 


Distance Date Track 
Be Nas 128 [Atok 6 1 s 
-! toka.... 105 ept. 7, 1906/Butte, Mont, 
3-1-2 | 039 Joe Blair 2 ae Re x >, tae Sobel ae uM 
Bi pr. 1, exico City, Mex, 
1-2 0452-5 | { Bie Ping 7 | 121 |Feb. 5; 1953|Mexico City 
41-2 | 0514-5 2 117 |Apr. 23, 1947|Havre de Grace, Md, 
41-25 | 049 4-5 { 2 118 |May 17, 1951|/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
2 118 |June 7, 1955|Belmont Park, N. ¥, 
5-8 0 56 3-5 |Lucky Mel 2 122 |June 28, 1956/Inglewood, Calif. 
5-85 0 54 3-5 |Devineress 3 103 |June 2, 1933)Epsom, England 
5-8w 0 56 3-5 |Nas b: Weal patel Peary July 13, 1955)Arlington Heights, Tl 
3 112 |Dec. 27, 1944]Coral Gables, Fla. 
5 1-2 103 1-5 2 118 |July 14) 1955|Inglewood, Calif. 
3 126 |Nov. 28, 1956|Coral Gables, Fla. 
5 1-28] 1 013-5 elegate..... 7 113 |Oct. 10, 1951)Belmont Park, N. Y. 
3-4 1 07 2-5 |Fighting Fox. 4 126 jJuly 8, 1939] Yonkers, N. Y. 
*3-4 1 06 1-5 |Broken Tendril 3 123 |Aug. 6, 1929|Brighton, England 
3-4 4 122. |May 27, 1950|Albany, Calif. 
2 115 |Oct. 15, 1954/Belmont Park 
4 109 |Feb. 9, 1937|Miami, Fla. 
2 119 |Sept. 17, 1938|/Belmont Park, N. ¥. 
2 122 |Sept. 27, 1952|/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
4 115 |May 21, 1955|Inglewood, Calif. 
120 @~=S | First Edition........ 4 126 |May 25, 1926|}Hampton Court, Emgland 
a 32-2 I MODSuUS i ee soe 3 105 |June 22, 1939|/Brighton. England 
1 MESSRS NS WADE: wiele sis Sic anred ole Cel eer June 9, 1956|Inglewood, Calif, 
1 1 39 3-5 |Swaps............3. 4 130 |Apr. 14, 1956|Hallandale, Fla, 
Tt 139 WADE sytecnc ciate eteasyares 4 130 |June 23, 1956|Inglewood, Calif, 
il 133 3-5 |Citation............. 5 128 |June 34, 1950)Albany, Calf. . 
1 140 South Dakota........ 3 122 Aug. 4, 1945|River Downs, Ohio 
11- 140 2-5 |Swaps.............. 3 115 |June 11, 1955|Inglewood, Calif. 
INDO? fie tte ors alk stele 5 123 |June 17‘ 1950)Albany, Calif. 
1 46 4-5 ANON. ss1 ces. os Att wigs «te July 4, 1955)Inglewood, Calif 
SWAN eset acer 4 130 [J , 1956|Inglewood, Calif, 
1 52 3-5 |Fleet Bird...:........ 4 123 |Oct. 24, 1953/Albany, Calif, 
1 FT 58-A-8 “1 NOOL.. 2. Sore pote cies + 5 127 |June 24, 1950/Albany, Calif. 
1 2 14 1-5 |Man o’ War =H Ke 126 |June 24, 1920|Belmont Park, N, Y, 
i 2 23 The Bastard 3 124 |Oct. 18, 1929}Newmarket, Eng. 
2 29 1-5 |Stud Poker 3 115 |Feb. 25, 1948|Miami, Fla. 
2 00 1-5 |Mark-Ye-Well 5 126 |Feb. 3, 1954/Arcadia, Calif. 
1 5-8 2 38 1-5 |Swaps., 4 130 |July 25, 1956}/Inglewood, Calif, 
1 3-4 2524-5 |Noor 5 117 |Mar. 4, 1950]Arcadia, Calif. 
3 13 4-5 |Pharawe 5 119. |Apr. 8, 1947|Hallandale, Fla, 
2 315 Polazal.... neers July 8, 1924/Salisbury, England 
2 1-16 3 30 2-5 | Royal Castle. . apne 116 |Nov. 15, 1950|Jamaica, L. I., N. Y¥. 
335 Centurion... 2.06565 5 144 |Sept. 28, 1923|Newbury, England 
3 373 4 116 |May 27, 1927|Linfield, England 
415 97 |Feb. 8, 1925/Tijuana, Mex, 
2 1-2 414 6 118 |Nov. 12, 1948|Pimlico, Md. 
2 451 5 101° |Feb. 22, 1925|Tijuana, Mex, 
2 448 4 126 |Aug. 14, 1940| Washington Pk., Chicago 
2 7-8 5 23 5 100 |Mar. 8, 1925/Tijuana, Mex. 
515 5 113° {Mar. 9, 1941|Agua Caliente, Mex. 


*Made on down-hill course, § Straight course. w Workout. 


Record of Man o’ War 


1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Purse 
1 i Belmont $ 500 
f 115 1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 4,200 
f 120 1 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
130 1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 
130 1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
130 1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
1 1:11 Belmont 


- 1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 
CBS ea ritatete ¢ aisiste o0' » wala.wers at ee ee 126 1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico $ 23,000 
RU RHER SMCs eis Alsi cis cincic aw 02s Papt| cl 118 1 1:35 4-5 Belmont 4.825 
Soi ee Se aoe 134 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
GUVEH ETE ety ck Sete isin. Sacs ne nr 1 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3'850 
i ap eee 13% 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4'850 
Babee fo ites. 13-16| 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,700 
Pe cas: 1 | 131 det £3 ences sa 

ROS sil. | 129 aratog ; 
aecker er 1% 118 1 2:28 4-5 Belmont 5,850 
Potomac....... 11-16} 138 1 1:444-5 | Havre de Grace] 6,800 
Kenilworth Park**, 1% 120 1 2:03 Kenilworth Park] 80,000 


| $166,140 


i . **Match race against Sir Barton. 
Man pS ar Sod ok at tibet attack (Nov, 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Samuel D. 
Riddle, in the rolling meadow country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., where the big red stallion 
had spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o’ War brought approximately $1,000,000 in prize 


foals, to his owner. 
men ee eee foaled eoingh 99, 1917, in the late August. Belmont’s stables near Lexington, His 
sire was Fair Play and his dam Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Saratoga yearling sales (1918) 
for $5,000. Man o’ War made his first start, as & two-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won. 
fhe only time he lost in 21 starts was when Upset beat him in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 


(Aug. 13,- 1919). 

Man t (1921), sired many famous racing horses, including War Admiral, 
Com War Belttoaie. clyde Van Dusen, Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During the 26 years of his 
retireraent, more than 1,500,000 persons visited his farm to view him at close quarters. 


E ad 2 Ae 
. ~ ‘f= 


830 Sporting Events—Grand National; Jockeys; Triple Crown; Re : 
Grand National Steeplechase a 


tional (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year. 
up, Te 1a ran Fup ORTH) ae Magtull and, chen ainour fOr ay Aintree, near 
ay e 2: iden Miller, 1934; Bogskar, 1940. 
Year inner Owner ear inner 
Sprig..............|Mrs. M. Partridge ||1940..... «seee-+--ees! Lord Stalbridge ~ 
. S. Keny: 1941, 1942 1943, 1944, 1945, not run 
een nae ciemmell 1 Lovely Cottage. 


ili 1 |Shaun Goilin: >.>: .2.|W. Midwood 
Grakle . 


Early Mist 
een Royal Tan 
attlesbip... .. are 


1939,...,|Workman.......... Sir Alex Maguire 


Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 


M’ts.|; Won)| Yr. _ Jockey M’ts.| Won|| Yr. Jockey M'ts. 


718| ‘173 ||1935.|C. Stevenson. .| 1,099] 206 |/1947.|J. Longden....} 1,327 
844) 205 ||1936./B. James....../ 1, 245 948 .|J. Longden....} 1,197 
87} 187 |}1937.|J. Adams. ....| 1,265) 260 ||1949 |G. Glisson.....| 1,347 
1,172)4 1938. |J. Longden....| 1.150} 236 |/1950.|/J. Culmone....| 1,674 
;: 207 |}1939. Meade.....| 1,284) 255 W. Shoemaker 
1,052] 155 |/1 Dew. .+..| 1,377] 287 ||1951.|Charles Burr...| 1 
871] 149 ||1941./D. Meade..... ,164] 210 {|1952./T. DeSpirito 1,482 
861) 177 ||1y¥42.|Jack Adams 1,120] 245 ||1953.)/W. Shoemaker 
Toso de |lto4a. {1 Aceinso 1989| 339 |lises.|w: rartack—.| 17702 
“i -/T. At m. ; < A a , 
1934 301 [}1945./J. D. Jessop. 1,085] 290 ||1956*|/ W. Hartack....| 1,374 


1934 1,045} 221 |[1946./T. Atkinson. ..| 1,377| 233 


*Through Nov. 26, 1956. 


World Lifetime Jockey Record—Johnny Longden rode his 4,871 winner at Del Mar, Calif., Sept. 3, 
1956. breaking the world riding record of 4,870 held by Sir Gordon Richards of England. Willie Shoe- 


maker became the first jockey in American racing history to earn two million dollars in purses in one 
year, Oct. 18, 1956. 


Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Year Horse Owner Jockey | Year Horse Owner I 

1919 Sir Barton J. K. L. Ross J. Loftus | 1941 Whirlaway Warren Wright E. Arcaro 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodward E.Sande| 1943 Count Fleet Mrs. J. D. Hertz J. Longden 
935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders | 1946 Assault R. J. Kleberg W. Mehrtens 
937 War Admiral S. D. Riddle C. Kurtsinger! 1948 Citation Warren Wright E. Arcaro 


Horse Racing Kevenue to States in 1955 


Racing days Attendance ‘otal wagered *Revenue to state 


State ough-| Har- ough Har- Thorough-| Harness |Thorough-| Harness 
bred ness bred ness bred bred 


Arizona....... 1 Weare 985240 ia. cate $10,280,812] .......... $433,031) ...... 

Arkansas...... GANS Ess eden: 259,033}) | eeacot es. RA VIS ALU saa 871,441), 2 Sone 

California..... 320 99| 4,807,472 683,111] 346,833,540) $43,764,262) 20,211,398 

Colorado. . ISS ore apenas BBWC: # 57k come TT BTO, COG feed cin ee 600,096)". Svein 

Delaware ( 32 50 416.807 266,412) 36,303,678] 12,304,355) 1,598,837) 

Florida... . Lyd t a ee 1543 408) as cca aes 154,786,914/......5... 13,216,695) ..... 2.0.5 

Illinois (1)..... 294. 163] 2,938,772 828,825} 204,991,019) 40,117,606] 14,367,786 

Kentucky (1).. 87 59 662,301 139,326 40,197,735) 2,279,997 976,86 91,19) 

Louisiana..,... 83 77 709,978 168,442 35,461,640) 4,283,092} 1,817,022) 

Maine (1)..... 48 71 170,762) (No rec.) 7,160,740) 2,540,414 7 

Maryland..... 100 81] 1,259,359 478,553] 103,599,205) 20,709,812) 4,964,528) 996,469 

Massachusetts. 64 61 800,017 433,427) 56,928,782| 11,257,933] 4,396,620) 714,985 

Michigan...... 118 141) 1,299,518 760,929) 81,362,954] 34,752,938] 5,518,306) 1,631,321 

Nebraska (2). . ETO) Ries: 834,058) So oes ok 255320, 701) 5 ar. eatticts ate 66,82 

N. Hampshire.. | yeast AE 508,228). «..i.5 stake 86,581,767). 65 os «20s 2,426,583) 

New Jersey.... 150 50| 2,756,046 114,835} 254,221,846] 6,636,999] 22,419,377 

New Mexico. Chai tate aA 128 232) Te. «i Noes 10,996,904) ones ,63 

New York (1).. 196 522) 4,289,641] 5,055,829] 355,649,464] 282,835,009] 38,054,524 

2200 ee 324 173] 1,788,601 467,717| 100,794,400] 16,039,589) ,655,080 

Oregon........ BU Se ule 165,803} . - 5,258,263]... owe 91,181 

Rhode Island. . WLZt Aan teec 1,281,984 . ‘ 85,735,946} . 6,546,841 

South Dakota.. Ct il Soha eae 72,600) . : 2,354,794! . ‘ 72,474) . 

Washington... Biome as 271,993)... fae 17,460,852) . " 884,672). 

West Virginia. . 253}. wes. 929,427) S25) Serene 61,720,726) .csenec ck. 2,344,688) . 4 
Totals...... 2,977|__1,547| 27,773,999| 9,397,406] 2,060,000,801|477,522,006| 149,295,439) 35,342,621 


*Fairs: Additionally, a number of states received revenues from county fairs in 1955: California, 
$555,379; Maryland, $344,635; Mas: a 


sachusetts, $230,477; Ohio, $136,660; Oregon, $64,000; Total, $1,331,151. 
peer wenties include license fees, pari-mutuel taxes, admissions, breaks and that from miscellaneous 


(1) Flat racing and harness racing under jurisdiction of separate commissions, 
(2) State receives no revenue from pari-mutuels; Racin Commission collects and receives license 
fees and miscellaneous income which is divided at end o 


year among 93 counties for agricultural 
projects. 
Total Racing Revenue to States by Years 
1940 . » vs 6 OL6,146,182/00'- 1046 secs oes cin eee 94,035,859.47 1952.8 35 one N i 
1941 . .» 21,128,173.00} 1947 * 1953! dievicieeeete ee Tap tee see ae 
1942 . 7 1956 oooh nyo eter 178,015,828.00 
ee \ 7 S55 4c Sane eee 186,989,588.00 


sia Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 


erty over erica acm Daylee, 


nil track, gelaines ee 
uly 16, 1937, 
1 mile on haiteite track, mare, eile West- 


bury, N. Y., June 24 1950, 2 : 
1 mile on half-mile track, staliton, Galophone, 
Westbury, N. Y., July 27, 1956, 2:0 


Two-year-old stallion, Scott Trost, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 5, 1954; Titan Hanover*, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 4, 1944, '2:00. 

Two-year-old stallion, in race, Scott Frost, Lex- 


ington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1954, 2:00. 
o-year-old gelding, Pronto Don, 2:033, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 47. 


‘0-year-old filly, Stenographer*, Si aw Ky., 

Oct. 10, 1953; Princess Rodney, Oct. 13, 1953, 2:01. 

Three-year-old ceerrce en Titan Hanover,* Du- 
Quoin, Ill., Sept. 5, 1945, 1:58. 

prbree-vear-old geldi ing, Greyhound, Springfield, 


Aug. 21, 1935, 2:0 
th Nimble Colby, Lexington, 


00. 
id ‘ailiy, 
Ky., Oct. 15, 1956 

Four-year-old lation: Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
a Sept. 27, 1941, 1:5714. 

Four-year-old stallion, Tace record, ates Song, 
1:5735, Aug. 13, 1947, at Springfield, 

Four-year-old ge’ ining, Greyhound, v Springfield, 
Tll., Aug. 21, 1936, 1.5 

Four-year-old mare, ‘Margaret Castleton, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 1, 1937, *1: 15974; Rosalind, Lexington, 


Ky. Sept. 30, 1937, 15914 
oll Cane Mare, Rosalind, “Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 
1018, 5 ‘colt, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2, 


1 mile, by. a Ae A Greyhound, Lexington, 
+, Sept. 28, 1937, 1:56. 
le, to hi gh-wheel sulky, Stockton, 
es 20, 1891, 2 OBIT 
1 mile, to high- -wheel sulky on half-mile track, 
eee Billiken*, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 
1 mile, Under Saddle, | pee anene; Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1940, 2.013 
Fastest two heats, Nipple Hanover Old Orchard 
pee Me., July 2 75834, 1: 
astest two heute on half-mile track, Star’s 


pride Goshen, N. Y., July 6, 1951. 2.0236, 2.0146. 
pelapbane, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 21, 1958, 2:0226, 
2:01 


Fastest two heats by two-year-old on mile 
pack, Scott Frost, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1954, 
4:0435 


Sunol, 


Fastest three heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N, Y., 
Aug. 13, 1936, 2:01, 2:0044, 2: oo Rosalind, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 30, 1937, 2:02, 2:00, 1:5914 

Fastest three heats on half-mile track, Scot- 


PACING 
14 mile, Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
5534 
ee istic o world and stallion record, Billy Direct, 
*Lexington, Ky., Sept. 1938; Adios Harry, 
Vernon, N. Y., July 16, 1955, 1:55. 
1 mile in a race, ‘Adios Harry, Vernon, N. Y., 
ly 16, 1955, 1:55. 
aa oe by a pnt gh Ladyship, *Lexington, Ky., 
t. 30, 1938, 1:56%, 
=A mae: by a gelding, Winnipeg, Toledo, Ohio, 


1928, 1.5734 
two- -year- -oid colt, Torpid, Lexington, 


Wwo- year- -old ally, apd Counsel, Du Quoin, 
Aug. 27, 1956 
ors -year-old gelding, Tosola’ s§ Ensign, Lexington, 


it. 24, 7 
ap Pate, three- sear ‘ia Bat, Solicitor, Lexington, 


KY. Oct. 1, 1951: Tar Heel, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 
#125725 

2, lost by three- -year-old colt, in neers Billy Di- 
zeeD Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1937, 1.58. 

1 mile, three-year- oa filly, Flaming Arrow, Lex- 

ton, K Sept. 29 a5 
af mile a three-year- -old gelding, aan Han- 
over, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1950, *1:59%5. 

1 mile, four-year-old mare, Tassel Hanover, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1951, 1.5835 
mile, four-year- -old ee Frisco Creed, Lex- 
SC etrie, Ky., Oct. 2, 1956 Billy  Direct®. 


four-year-old stallion, 
Lexington, Ky. ye ept. 28, 1938; Adios Harry, 
Vernon, N. 


Y., July 16, 1955, 1:55. 
*Against time 


‘Sportme Events—Harness Horse Racing 


Trotting and Pacing Records 
Source: United States Trotting Association (Records to Nov. 15, 1956) 
TROTTING RECORDS 


land’s Comet, Greenville, Ohio, Aug. 24, 1944, 
2:0234, 2:0245, 2:0214. 

Fastes t four heats. Nibble Hanover, winner of 
second and fourth heats, Spencer Scott winner of 
first heat, Earl’s Moody Guy, winner ppt third 
2:02, Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1941, 2:00%2, 115942, 

1-1/16 eae Proximity, Arcadia, Calif., May 
20, 1950, 2:0624. 
1-1/16 miles con aa mile ae Faber Hanover, 


ay Se Y., June 9, 1956, 2:10. 
1-3 she miles. ‘Scotch Victor, Inglewood, Calif., 
Nov. 1954, 2:2246 


114 viniles Pronte Don, Inglewood, Calif., Nov. 
at rape 7303 
va mites on ‘Balf-mile track, Florican, Westbury, 
, Aug. 27, 1953, 
“ ‘alles, Greyhound, “Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 


115 miles on half-mile track, Star’s Pride, West- 
bury, N. Y., June 29, 1951, 3.0645 
2 ene Greyhound®, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19, 


2 miles on half-mile track, Pronto Don, West- 
bury, Long Island, N. Y., Sept. tos ett 4.1045 
3 a Lee Stout*, Trumansburg, N. ¥., Oct, cn 


1939, 
3 m Hes ik race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July J 1, 1895, 7:1645. 
4 miles, Senator L., San Jose, Cal, +» (reg.), Nov: 
2, 1894, 10:12. 
5 miles in race, half-mile track, Imogene Con- 
Stantine, Quebec, Canada. Sept. 29, 1919, 12:0814. 
2, 16, miles, F Pascal*, New York, N. ¥. (reg.), Nov. 
10 miles in race, bombers © San Francisco, Cal. 
4 


(reg.), Nov. 23, 1878 
20 alee. Black Rod*, Aiken, S. C., March 25 


1942, 
30 miles, Gen. Taylor*, San Francisco, Cal. 
Feby 21, 1857, 1:47:59. 
ae nites, Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 
100 miles, Conqueror*, Centerville, L. I., Noy. 
12, 1853, 8:58:53. 


Trotting records by a team, Greyhound and 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, 1:5814. 
By a tandem team, *John R, McElywn and 
Cees Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, 


Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, Maud V. and 
Nutspra, Chicago, Ill., July 4, 1896, 2:30. 

Four in hand to coach, *Arthur Mower, Capital 
Stock, John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood Harrier. 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:4649. 

Trotting record with running mate, i mile, 
against time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913, 

2: 
Double gaited mare, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1:5914 (p), Lexington. Ky 
Oct 2, 1936, 1:59%4 ‘(tr). 

Double gaited stallion, Hodgen, Santa Anita, 
Calif., June ‘cs 1950. 2:0214 (tr.); Syracuse, N. ¥., 
Sept. 8, 1950, 1:5836 (p.). 


RECORDS 

1 mile, four-year-old gelding, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1956, 1:58 

1 mile on half-mile track, all age stallion, Hi-Lo’s 
Forbes, Westbury, N.. Y., June 6, 1953, 1:5835 

1 mile, half-mile track, all age mare, Dottie’s 
Pick, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 22, 1955, 2:00. 

1 mile, high-wheel sulky, Dan Patch*, 
Ga., Nov. 30, 1903, 2:0434 

1- 1/16 miles on half- mile rere Amortizor, West- 
bury, N. Y., June 29, 1956, 625. 

115 miles, Adios Harry, Westhare: N. Y., July 
28, 1955, 3:0435. 

2 miles on half-mile track a a race, Scottish 
eo Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1951, 
4.1 

3 miles, Cherokee pooh ert Trumansburg, N. ¥., 
Sept. 15, 1956, *7:1 

4 miles, Joe Jettesacn: Knoxville, Iowa (reg,), 
Nov. 13, 1891, 10:10. 

5 miles, Angus Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 
1933, 11:54. 

Fastest two heats in a race, Agree Harry, Vernon, 
N. Y., July 8, 1955, 1:5525, 1:56 
Fastest two heats by éwon -year- a filly on half- 
mile track, Good Counsel, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 
19, 1956, 2: ‘013%, 2:0245. 

‘Fastest two heats by two-year-old colt on half- 
mile track, Solicitor, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1950, 


Frisco Creed, 


Macon, 


2:0545, 26 
ny astest three heats, Her Ladyship, Syracuse. 
, Aug. 31, 1938, 1:5844, 1:58%2, 1:5944. 


Crs oi tegee 


‘ , ‘ gent — >, 
$32 Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing; Horse Show Champions 
Winners of Famous Harness Stakes : 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 
Best - Best 
Yr. Winner Time Value || Yr. Winner Time Value a 
930—Hanover’s Bertha...... 2:03 $56,859 ||1944—Yankee Maid........-. 2:04 $33,577 
193i Galumet Butler........ 2:03 % 50,921 ||1945—Titan Hanover........ «| 2:04 50,190 4 
1932—The Marchioness......- 2:01 4 49,489 ||1946—Chestertown........... 2:02% es 
1933—Mary Reynolds........ 220334 40,459 ||1947—Hoot Mon.......:....- 2:00 46, i 
1934—Lord Jim..............] 2:02% 25,845 ||1948—Demon Hanover....... 2:02 59,94 i 
193. reyhound............ 220234 33,321 ||1949—Miss Tilly.......-....- 2:01 % 69,791 
1936—Rosalind.............. 220134 35,643 ||1950—Lusty Song..... 202 7. 
1937—Shirley Hanover....... 2:011% 37,912 51—Mainliner. . . 2:02 3 Srene 4. 
1938—MecLin Hanover....... 2:021%4 37,962 ||1952—Sharp Note. . 2:02 87,6 
1939—Peter Astra..........., 2:04% 0,5 1953—Helicopter.... 2:013¢ | 117,118 
1940—Spencer Scott.......... 2:02 43,658 ||1954—-Newport Dream 230245 830 
1941—Bill Gallon...... re 2:05 38,729 ||1955—Scott Frost... . es 2:90 3% 6.863 i 
1942—The Ambassador 2:04 38,954 ||1956—The Intruder.......... 2:01 34 98,591 — 
1943—-Volo Song.......... 2:02% 42,298 
FOX LITTLE BROWN THE HORSEMAN KENTUCKY 
STAKE JUG STAKE UTURITY 
2-yr.-old pacers 3-yr.-old pacers 2-yr.-old trotters 3-yr.-old trotters 
Year | Winner Time|Winner Time |Winner Winner i 
1947...|Knight Dream...2:01 24 |Forbes Chief....2:05 |Rollo.......... Hoot Man...... 1 
1948...|Good Time..... 2:03 24 |Knight Dream... .2:07%; |Miss Tilly...... Egan Hanover. | 
10497, -(Our Time.....:. 2:03 35 |Good Time..... 2:03.95 |Florican....-... 2 Bangwaay nf 
1950...|Solicitor........ 2:03 % |Dudley Hanover.2:02 3% |Mighty Star’s Price : 
1951...|Thunderclap. ...2:044¢ |Tar Heel........ 2:00 Ford Hanover ; 
1952.. .|Losola’s Ensign. .2:03 -|Meadow Rice....2:01 34 |Newport Star. ..2:061;| Sharp Note. ....2 a 
1953...|Meadow Pace. . .2:014¢ |Kevstoner. . . 202 3, |Newport Dream.2:03 | Kimberly Kid. . .2 
1954...|Captain Adios...2:02 |Adios Harry :01 34 |Galophone...... Harlan y+, are 23 
1955...|Bachelor Hanover2:02 /Quick Chief. . 20014 4 ae Scott Frost. 23 
956... Torpid. . .s..04.. 1:594¢ |Noble Adios.. 2:00 4 |Bond Hanover... .2:0444| Nimble.Colby. . .2:02 


OTHER HARNESS RACING WINNERS IN 1956 


Event Winner Best time Value Tt 
Yonkers Futurity (1-1/16 miles)..... .|Add Hanover 212% $77,170 
W. H. Cane Futurity (1-1/16 miles) . . .| Noble Adios. . 2:09 25 71,57 
The Messenger Stake.............. .|Belle Acton... 2:01 3 “1, 
Miimois Colt Stake (2P).............5. Sunny sByTdworea. ave wes 2:04 4% 60,387 
Mimois ©olt Stake (2T).......... 0500s ee ees Su Mac’ Lad <5 oo en oe 2:09 3% 57,787 ; 
Dilinois*Colt Stake (SP).............0.--0 eee Coburn sFTOstis,, sulin ems, cee 2:04 55,462 
Tilinois Colt Stake (8T).............. att ees Anta ae —. hieie sence 2:06 % 52,862 
Eastern Championship Pace (1-1/16 miles). ..| Adios Harry................ 2-12 38 Br 
American Pacing Classic.................005 DottieisIPlok es icin a. sees 1:57 33,750 
Gotham Trot (134 miles). ......0......eee eee Stott Bross > 55 creer shee 3:09 3¢ 7 
Good Time Pace (1% miles)................ ‘Diamond Haleaxcioos ones a 3:05 3 29,250 
American Trotting Classie;:................ Scott: Frost .5.05 ca pve Seine 1:58 3¢ 27,500 
NMoNTahon Memorlalics. sks. eee he ee Adios FOxpress' hy. Syste « oe ars 2:06 26,843 
SN GNI COI) SX Gt an aT Scotchlilte.. cc cess sc sale 2:04 2 25,450 
National Pacing Derby (114 miles)........... Diamond: Hari le. ox anos 2:33 % ,000 
American Trotting Championship (144 miles) .|Galophone................. 2:33 25,000 
Dottie’s Pick-Adios Harry Championship Pace X 
PRATER TC Cals. stainye 29 STV ys vk eo 8 8 vag Oe Dottiets Bick vom .cc sawn 2:06 25,000 
VIER OPO EDOU ily. on Sais ia oa wc kucxtle er won OND EPISE 2 vac. cis. step ee 2:05 3¢ 23,800 
Castleton Farm Stake...............c0ceane Major Newport............. 204% 22,703 
Wim. Miller’ Memorial... .... 0.5.0. cc. ewan Actos PICK tain tao pve sec arene 2:08 21,340 
Cleveland Trotting Derby.................5 Scott; Prost. ov. ssc wn he ces 2:03 36 21,000 
Horseman Futurity oT Nimble’ Golb yee tn Sfcscke oes 2:03 % 20,656 ; 
Geers Stake..... ..|Good Counsel. . . 2:01 3 20,154 
Brown Jug Trial...... ..|Bachelor Hanove! mete 2:02 20,100 
PP IOMATSUARO rica sees wi ie cascade dole Newport Duke.,............. 2:03 % 20,020 


68th National Horse Show Champions 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Oct. 30-Nov. 6, 1956 


P.H.A. Jumper—Duffy’s Stables’ Andante. 

International Jumping—Team: Mexico. 

Individual _ Jumping—Ireland’s Ballynonty; Lt. 
William A. Ringrose. 

Open Jumper—Mrs. 
Wonder. 

Conformation Hunter—Chinquapin Farms’ Sil- 
verminer. 

Working Hunter—Fairview Farms’ Bronze Wing. 

Green Conformation Hunter—Mrs. John Petti- 
bone’s Duke of Paconian. 

Five-Gaited Saddle Horse—Delaine Farms’ Some- 
thing Wonderful. 

Amateur Five-Gaited Saddle 
Beach’s My Anna Marie. 

Five-Gaited Saddle Gelding—Bruce Seabri . 
Naughty Irishman. ‘i ; Shree 

Three-Gaited Saddle Grand Ch ion— 
Farms’ Foolish Notion. Bam cee fe 


Bernie Mann’s Riviera 


Horse—Luann 


ANDANTE WINS 1956 P.H.A. TROPHY 
Andante, aged brown mare, 16.3, owned by Ben Duffy of Rye, N. Y. 


Horsemen’s Association trophy with a 


en's | season total of 186 points. Rider, David Kelley. Reserve | 
winner: Riviera Wonder, 5-year-old gray geldi ii i 
ton, N. ¥., 182 points. Rider’ Al erie ng, 16.3, owned by Mrs. Bernie Mann, Port Washing- | 


Adios Harry Sets Ha 


Adios Harry, world record-holding Pacer owned 
record for money won in a single season— 
ee be ot be pi 000 Eastern 

Onkers, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1956. Former record of 
Time in 1952. The victory was Adios Harry’s 
the 1956 season 


$129,912—after he earned $37,500 in | 
Ghamplonantad eaten $. 10 winning the inaugural 


Amateur Three-Gaited Saddle Horse—Will-O- 
Brand Stables’ Stonewall Command. 

Three-Gaited Saddle Horse, over 15.2—Delaine 
Farms’ Foolish Notion. 

Three-Gaited Saddle Horse, under 15.2—Daryl 
Link’s Destiny Maid. 

Hackney Pony—Dodge’s Cora’s Mite. 

Fine Harness Horse—Bruce Seabright’s Wild 
Sensation. 

Arabian Horse—Beacon Hills Farm's Sarab. 

Pony, under 13.0—Jimmie and Richard Zimmer- | 
man’s Nutcracker. 
eonny over 13.0—George J. Warner Jr.’s Covert 


oy. 

N.H.S. Saddle Equitation—Luann Beach. 
A.H.S.A. Saddle Horsemanship—Luann Beach. | 
A.H.S.A. Hunter Horsemanship—Michael Page. 


Alfred Maclay Horsemanship—Barbara Friede- | 
mann 


U.S.E.T. Equitation—Wilson Denneby, 


; won the 1956 Professional 


rness Earnings Mark 
by J. Howard Lyons of Greenwood, Del., set a | 


1-1/16 mile event, at Yonkers Raceway, 
Pb nee was held by William H, Cane’s Good 


hteenth success in twenty-one starts during 
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Stadiums, Baseball Parks, Arenas 


Capac- ia 
Name and location ity* Name and location { et 
COLLEGE STADIUMS College Stadiums (Continued) 
(With capacities of over 20,000 Tulane univ. Ney Orleans, La ae 80,735 

Akron, Univ. of (Rubber Bowl), Ohio... .. 38,000 BE n TV OL ASSEN)» a Uae b 
Alabatna Poly. Inst. (Hare) Auburn, Ala: | 32,300 Pe ea WS 

abama, Univ. o: mn: University, Ala} 30, 0 ee GPa er er 7 

_ Arkansas, Univ. of iGaxor ack Sead). stage 32 res OT Peelers (Thompson), 

RivetPevING 65 -. « .io's gece Pa wens 20,758 SOLS SMG Sachs ee nee see] 20,589 
Baylor Univ., Waco, Texas. ....... 49'000 Utah, Un. of, (Ute), Salt Lake City....... 30,000 
Botton Galy. Ficid, Boston, Mass. 7... ..:| 25,000 || “anderbilt Univ. (Dudley Field) 

Brown Univ., (Brown Field) Providence...} 19,061 on rat ile, os Os Giisrlottesville. Va. setae 

Butler U.,. (Butler Bow!) Indianapolis, Ind.| 34.000 A Se eer uae nei SL pep h 

rik — of, (Calif. Memorial) Berkeley, 82.000 Wash, ate Sul of, Atener Field), Pullman 22008 
Fes Ne a ete Te, 4 ashington, Un. of, Seattle. ........+4-. ; 

Ae Un. of, track, (Edwards) Berkeley, 22.000 W, Va. Un., (Mountaineer Field), neo 
ESS hy oe EO er ren ; , OLzantownW.-VBL. .9. acre ieee ee 

Oe aa Be Nipper’) anol 27.538 |\Wiley Coll., Marshall, Texas... «1... ++. 37,000 

Citadel (Hagood Stad.), Charieston, §.C..| 22340 ||Wiseonsin, Univ. of, (Camp Randall), Ayer 
Clemson Agr., C., (Clemson Memorial) OS WAR 07 oie ein elena ea , 

PlemsoniGcO. as.s . 45.500 Yale (Univ.) Bowl, New Haven, Conn,.,,.! 70,896 
Colorado, Un. of (Folsom) Boulder, Colo: :| 30/000 
aon ae ead Field) BASEBALL PARKS and 

WERE ORI, IN Mois a uusvitery « siaerereeleee « +. | 32,000 
Cornell Un., (Schoellkopf Field) MUNIGIEAL DSS ADE 

(LUE CSS Sa es ete 35,000 ||Alamo Stadium, San Antonio, Texas...... 23,000 
Denver, Univ. of, Denver, Colo.......... 27,380 ||American Legion Memorial, Charlotte, 

Detroit, Univ. of, Detroit, Mich.......... 23,000 I hn OSE POE her ec 7 20,500 
Drake Univ., Des Moines, Iowa.......... 21,000 ||Babe Ruth, Baltimore, Md..........+-+- 

Duke Univ., Durham, N. C.............. 55,000 ||Baltimore (Md.), Municipal...........++ 
Florida, Un. of, (Florida Field) Gainesville] 40,000 |)}Briggs, Detroit, Mich......... ere i 
Furman Un (Sirrine), Greenville, S. C-...| 18,000 ||Buffalo (N. Y.) Civic,.,.. 00... +seeee eres 

Geo! Inst. of Tech., (Grant Field) Atlanta] 46,000 ||Busch Stadium, St. Louis, Mo.t 

Georgia, Un. of, (Sanford) Athens........ 50,000 ||Cleveland Municipal, Cleveland 

Harvard Univ., Boston, Mass............ 38,114 ||Columbus (Ga.) Memorial Stadium 

Holy Cross Coll., (Fitton Field) Comiskey Park, Chicago, Ill........ 

Worcester, Mass... ..- 2... -eseeeneenee 21,000 ||Connie Mack Stad., Philadelphia 

Houston, Univ. of (Rice Stad.)........... 70,000 ||Cotton Bowl, Dallas, Texas... . 

Idaho, Un. of (Neale), Moscoe, Idaho..... 20,000 ||Grosley Field, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Illinois, Un. of, (Memorial) Champaign....| 71,119 ||Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, a's 
Indiana—Univ., (Memorial) Bloomington,..| 34,733 ||Fenway Park, Boston, Mass......+..s+5: 
Iowa State Univ. of, Iowa City..........| 48,813 ||Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa... . 6 s.< ese aa 
Kan. St. Coll. of Ag. & Applied Science Green Bay City, Green Bay, Wis 

(Ahearn Field), Manhattan 
Kansas Un. of (Memorial) Lawrence...... 38,000 ||Kansas City Stad. (former Blues’) 

Kentucky, Un. of, (McLean), Lexington...| 33,000 ||Kezar, San Francisco, Calif............-- 
Lafayette Coll., (Fisher) Easton, Pa...... 20,000 ||Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala........... 
La. State Un., (Tiger) Baton Rouge...... 66,000 ||Long Beach eae Veterans Memorial... 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis........ 32000 ||Los Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coliseum... 
Maryland, Un. of (Byrd), College Park....| 49,500 ||Milwaukee (Wis.) County Stadi: Nosseemaee 
Michigan St. Coll., (Macklin Field) Multnomah, Portland, Ore. ..........+++ 

PD STIBER eons ese vomertmie eee ete en eae 50,089 ||New Orleans City Park Stadium 
Michigan, Univ. of, Ann Arbor,......--+> 97,239 ||Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla........... 

Minnesota, Un. of, (Memorial) Philadelphia (Pa.) Municipal... 

Minneapolis. ......... 2 ee eee n erence 63,217 ||Polo Grounds, New York, N. Y. 
Miss. St. Coll. (Scott Field) State Richmond (Va.) City Stad.. 

NUNS CEE ery hae et ea 35,000 ||Roanoke (Va.) Victory... 

Miss., Un. of (Hemingway), Oxford....... 36,000 ||Roosevelt, Jersey City, N. 
Missouri, Un; of, (Memorial) Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Cal 

Molumbias MOG... ee ne ee seo clelee 37,000 ||Rubber Bowl, Akron, Ohio. 

Nebraska, Un. of, (Memorial) Lincoln.....| 32,000 }|/Seals, San Francisco, Calif... a pa 
North Carolina St. Coll. (Riddick) Raleigh| 21,000 Soldier Field, Chicago, Ill.?...........4-- 84,677 
Worth Carolina, Un. of, (Kenan) Chapel Hill) 44,000 Triborough, New York, N. Y......++++++ 20,690 
North Texas State Coll., Denton. ........ 20,000 ||Wrigley Field, Chicago, Ill...........++-: 36,755 
Northwestern Univ., (Dyche) Evanston, Ill.} 53,719 || Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y.....-- 67,000 
pepo a Bo pt. sans Bend, In Re Sigey epwie 

essa Coll. (Broticho), Tex...... a ee i SPORT ARENAS AND SPEED 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio........| 78,677 
Okla, A. & M. Coil., (Lewis Field) Stillwater} 40,900 ||Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum, Omaha, Nebr.....- 10,000 
Okla:, Un. of, (Owen Field) Norman...... 57 Boston (Mass.) Garden 13,909 
Ore. St. Coll.’ (Parker), Corvallis.........| 20,000 


Ore., Un. of (Hayward Field), Eugene..... 
Pacific Coll. of thepStockton, Calif........ 
Penn. St. Univ., (Bc2ver Field), State 
MMIC GE Ware i eiiahads ete ees sgt aeccayaees 
Penn., Un. of, (Franklin Field), Phila..... 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of, (Pitt), Pa.......... 
Princeton Un., (Palmer), Princeton, N.J.. 
Purdue Un., (Ross-Ade), Lafayette, Ind... 
Rice Inst., Houston, Texas. .........-.+: 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J..... 
Sacramento Jr., (Hughes Memorial), Calif. 
St. John’s Uniy., (Dexter Park), Wood- 
MUON Me cai ais oie ee et we tine weet 


drey Jones), Lubbock, Texas....---- 27,000 | |Syracuse (N. Y.) War Memorial Auditorium} 9,000 
teres, fie ot Miecoraly, Austin, Texas..| 66,000 || Will Rogers Mem. Coliseum, Ft.Worth,Tex.| 10,147_ 


*Normal permanent seating capacity. JFormerly Sportsman’s Park. .?Permanent 16-inch seats; 
total capacity, including temporary seats is 110,445. 


Sqr | eet PP ie na. 


+ 
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834 Sporting Events—Automobile Racing Records 
World Automobile S Records 2 
(Records approved to . 1, 1956) 
UNLIMITED CLASS 
Start Dist, Date | Place Driver Car Time MPH . 
Sat Sea es 
: lL Bonneville, Ut John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 9.1325 
F ik | oied? [Bonneville —“ John R. Cobb {Railton Mobil |5.680 
F 5k. 8-26-39 Bonneville ** John R. Cobb Railton Red .235 
F 5m. | 8-26-39 {Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion {59.57 
BF 10k: 8-26-39 |Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion |1:19.04 
F 10m, 26- Bonneville _“ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion /2:13.155 
Ss 1m. |10-27-37 Reichautobahn, Ger. |Rosemeyer Auto Union 25.96 
S 100 m. | 7-20-51 Bonneville, Utah Ab Jenkins Mormon Met. IIT |31:28.1 
S 200 m. 5 Bonneville ‘* b Jenkins Mormon Meteor |1:02:51.21 
S$ 500m, | 7-22-40 |Bonneville ‘ Mormon Meteor /|2:49:16. 
$ 1000 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville ‘ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor — |5:47:12.849 
=) Lhr. 9-4-50 |Bonneville ‘ Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor ([306.87Kms 
S  24hr, | 7-22-23-40/Bonneville ‘ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 430) 
S 48hr. | 9-21-23-36|Bonneville “ Jenkins-Stapp Mormon Meteor 134.08M 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS ‘A’ RECORDS 
R 16-47 Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Mob 5.680 
; i a glee? Bonneville ‘ John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 9.1325 
F 5k 8-26-39 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion /|34.235 
EF 5m 8-26-39 Bonneville ‘“ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion [59.57 
F 10k 8-26-39 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion {1:19.04 
F 10m, | 8-26-39 Bonneville “ John R. Railton Red Lion |2:13.155 
s lk. j1l- 4-33 Brooklands, Eng. John R. Cobb Napier-Railton 25.2 
Ss lm. |10-31-33 Brooklands ‘ John R. Cobb Napier-Railton 35.115 


On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour, 
the fastest ever travelled by man on land. 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
(Distance 500 miles) 
Car and driver Year 


1939 ./ Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw] 4:20 


Car and driver me 


-|Marmon, Harroun....... :47,39]115.035 
1812. National, Dawson,.....-. 1940.| Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw|4:22:31.17| 114.277 
1913 eumnot, NERS scteatctote: «' 1941, as Sa er hot 

Delage, Thomas......... , Maw ose, 
ibis. |Mereedes, DePalma Floyd Davis....... ss ves [4:20:36.24] 115,117 
1916.|Peugeot, Resta(a)........ 3:34 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 


1919.|Peugeot, Wilcox... notrun; war _ 

1920.|Monroe, Chevrolet. at 1946 .| Thorne Engineering Special . 

1921.|Frontenac, Milton........ . George Robson...... « - |4:21:16.70| 114,820 

1922.|Murphy Special, Murphy..|5:17:30.79) 94.48 ||1947.|Blue Crown Spark Plug 

1923.|H. C. S. Special, Milton. . .|5:29:50,17| 90.95 Special, Mauri Rose. , . .}4:17:52.17| 116.338 

1924. | Duesenberg, Corum-Boyer. |5:05:23,51) 98.23 ||1948.|Blue Crown Spark Plug 

1925 .| Duesenberg, Peter De Paolo|4:56:39.46/101.13 peciai, Mauri Rose... ./4:10;23.38/119.813 

926 | Miller, Frank Lockhart(b).|4:10:17.95) 95.88 ||1949.|/Blue Crown Spark Plu 

1927.| Duesenberg, Geo. Souders .|5:07:33.8 | 97.54 Special, William Holland] 4:07:15.97| 121.327 

1928 .|Miller, Louis Meyer....... 5:01:33.75| 99.482)/1950.|Kurtis-Kraft Wynns Special 

1929 .|Simplex, Ray Keech.......|5:07:25 42) 97.585 Johnny Parsons(ec)...... 2:46:55.97/124.002 

1930 .| Miller, Billy Arnold...... .|4:58:39.72|100.448//1951.|Belanger Specia!, Lee 

1931.|Bowes Seal Fast Special, Wallard | San08 Sioa - |3:57:38.05 | 126.244 
Louis Schneider. ....... 5:10:27.54| 96.629)/1952. Agajanian Special, Troy 

1932. |Miller-Hartz Special, Fred- uttman. <>. keeles 3:52:41.88/128.922 
erick Frame........... 4:48:03.79/ 104.144 1953. |Fuel Injection Special, Bill 

1983.|Tydol, Louis Meyer... 1. 4:48:12.75| 104.089 te OT oviG ey  1§:63:01.69|228.740 

1934 .| Boyle-Miller, Bill Cummings] 4:46 :05.20| 104.863 1954.|Fuel Injection Special. Billy : ee 

-4935-/Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... 4:42:22.71|106,240||1954. | Fuel Injection Special, Billy 

1936 . |Special, ‘Louis Meyer... :: 4335:03.39|109.069 Vukovich..........,..|8:49:17,27|130,840 


.|{Shaw Gilmore Special. 
Wilbur Shaw St 
Burd Special, Floyd Rob- 


4:24:07.80)113.580 


3:53 :00.001128.490 
(c) Stopped at 345 miles, rain. 


Other Auto Racing in 1956 
Buenos Aires Classic (1,000 kms.), Buenos Aires, Le Mans Endurance Grand Pri 5 
Arg., Jan. 28—Stirling Moss, England, and Carlos Mans, France, Juiy 29-—Ron Plackhants od Nthinn 
Menditeguy, Argentina (Maserati). Time—6:29:- Sanderson, Scotland. Distance: 2,521 mi. Average: 
37.9. Average 96.05 m.p.h. : 104.3 m.p.h. 5 
6th Sebring Endurance Grand Prix (12 hrs.) 


Sebring, Fla., Mar. 24—Eugenio Castellotti (Fer- 
rari). Distance—1,008.8 mi. Average: 84.066 m.p.h, 

Grand Prix of Siracusa (440 kms.), Siracusa, 
Sicily, Apr. 15—Juan Manuel Fangio, Argentina 
(Ferrari). Time—2:48:59.0. Average: 156.217 k.p.h. 

Mille Miglia Race (1.000 mi.), Brescia, Italy, 
Apr. 29—Eugenio Castellotti, Italy (Ferrari). Time 
—11:37:10.0. Average: 85.37 m.p.h. 

Grand Prix of Monaco (195.6 mi.), Monte Carlo, 
Monaco, May 13—Stirling Moss, England (Maser- 
ati). Time—3:00:32.9. Average: 104.514 k.p.h. 
(65.32 m.p.h.). 

Belgian Grand Prix (360 mi.), Francorchamps, 
Belgium, June 3—Peter Collins, England (Ferrari). 
Time—2:40:00.0. Average: 118.1 m.p.h. 

Bari Grand Prix (124 mi,), Bari, Italy, July 
22—Stirling .Moss, England (Maserati). Time— 
1730:52.4. Average (131.682 k.p.h. (82 m.p.h.). 


1928 Louis Meyer 
1929 Louis Meyer 
1930 Billy Arnold 
1931 Louis Schneider 
1932 Bob Carey 

1933 Louis Meyer 


1934 Bill Cummings 
1935 Kelly Petillo 
1936 Mauri Rose 
1937 Wilbur Shaw 
1938 Floyd Roberts 
1939 Wilbur Shaw 


German Grand Prix (312 mi.), Adenau, West 
Germany, Aug. 5—Juan Manuel Fangio, Argentina 
(Ferrari). Average: 85.62 m.p.h. (new record). 

British Grand Prix (303 mi.). Silverstone, Eng- 
land, July _14—Juan Manuel Fangio, Argentina 
(Ferrari). Time—2:59:47.0. Average: 98.65 m.p.h, 

Swedish Grand Prix (621 mi.), Stockholm, 
Sweden, Aug. 12—Maurice Trintignant, France 
(Ferrari). Time—6:33:47.7, Average: 94.68 m.p.h. 

Grand Prix of Europe (312.5 mi.), Monza, Italy, 
Sept. 2—Stirling Moss, England (Maserati). Time 
—2:23:41.3. Average: 129.656 m.p.h. (new record). 

ith Southern Stock Car Race (500 mi.), Darling- 
ton, S. C., Sept. 3—Curtis Turner (Ford). Time— 
5:15:34.0. Average: 95.067 m.p.h. 

Sports Car Grand Prix, Watkins Glen, N.yY., 
Sept. 15—George Constantine, Sturbridge, Mass. 
(D-Jaguar). Average: 71.4 m.p.h, 


National Automobile Champions 


1940 Rex Mays 
1941 Rex Mays 
1942-1945 (None) 
1946 Ted Horn 
1947 Ted Horn 
1948 Ted Horn 


1949 Johnny Parsons 
1950 Tenry Banks 

1951 Tony Bettenhausen 
1952 Chuck Stevenson 
anal Se Hanks 


54 Jimmy Bryant 
1955 Bob Sweikert 


i a ee) oe) i” 


THREE CUSHION WORLD CHAMPIONS 
1910 in Eames, Alfredo DeOro, John Daly, 


omas Hueston 
1911 John Daly, Alfredo DeOro 
1912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 
1913-1914 Alfredo DeOro 
1915 George Moore, W. H. Hue: 
1916 Alfredo DeOro, Charles Ellis, Charles Mc- 
1917 Gharies Mec re i raanneate 
ai ourt, R. L. Cannafax 

1917-1918 Alfredo DeOro 
1918-1919 Augie Kieckhefer 
1919 Alfredo DeOro, R. L. Cannafax 
1920 John Layton 
1921 Augie eckhefer 
1921-1923 John Layton 
1923 Tiff Denton 
1924 R. L. Cannafax 
1925 R. L. Cannafax 
1926-1927 Otto Reiselt 
1927 Augie Kieckhefer 
1928 Otto Reiselt, John Layton 
1929-1930 John Layton 
1931 Arthur Thurnblad 
1932 Augie Kieckhefer 
1933. Welker Cochran 
1934 John Layton 
1935 Welker Cochran 
1936 Willie Hoppe 
1937 Welker Cochran 
1938 Welker Cochran 
1939 Joe Chamaco 
1940-1941-1942 Willie Hoppe 
1943 no tournament 
1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 

challenge match), Welker Cochran (tourna- 


ment) 
1945 eee Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 
m 


atc 
1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1948 ae Hoppe (defeated Ezequiel Navarra 


matc. 

1949 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1950-1951-1952 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1953-1954 Ray’ Kilgore (tournament) 

1955 Harold Worst (tournament) 


THREE CUSHION RECORDS 
High Runs 


1915 Charles Morin, 18 (pro. tournament) 

1919 Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) 

1926 John Layton, 18 (Inter. League) 

1927 Willie Hoppe, 20 (Amer. League) 

1928 Willie Hoppe, 25 (exhibition) 

1930 Gus Copulos, 17 (world. tournament) 

1936 Willie Hoppe, 15 (match) 

1939 os Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no safe- 


es) 
1940 Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) ieee 
1945 Willie Hoppe, 20 (match) (optional cue ball 


High Averages in Innings 


1925 Otto Reiselt, 50 in 16 (Inter. League) 

1925 Otto Reiselt, 100 in 57 (Inter. League) 

1925 Otto Reiselt, 150 in 104 (Inter. League) 

1930 John Layton, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 

1939 Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no 
safeties) 

1940 Jay N. Bozeman, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 
(safeties) 

1944 Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20 (tournament; choice 
of cue balls) 

1945 Welker Cochran, 60 in 20 (match; choice of 


cue balls) 
1947 Willie Hoppe, 50 in 21 (match) 
High Grand Averages 


1941 Willie Hoppe, 1.16 per inning (tournament) 
1942 Willie Hoppe, 1.25 (tournament; optional cue 


ball) 

1945 Willie Hoppe, 1.36 (tournament; choice of 
alls 

1950 Willie Hoppe, 1.33 (tournament) 


POCKET BILLIARDS WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 
1910-1912 Alfredo DeOro 

1912 R. J. Ralph 

1913 Alfredo DeOro 

1913-1915 Bennie Allen 

1916 John Layton; Emmet Blankenship 
1916-1918 Frank Taberski 

1919-1924 Ralph Greenleaf 


1925 Frank Taberski 
1926 ee Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 


‘ueston 
1927 Frank Taberski 
1927-1828 aa arcentat 
1928 Fran. abers 
1929 Ralph Greenleaf, Frank Taberski 
1930 Erwin Rudolph 
1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 


fall ian: « —_ ee al i i - oe 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 835 
Billiard Records 


Source: Willie Hoppe, Billiard Congress of America 


1933-1934 Edwin Rudolph 

935 Andrew Ponzi y 

1936 James Caras 

1937 Ralph Greenleaf 

1938 James Caras 

1939 James Caras 

1940 Andrew Ponzi 

1941 Willie Mosconi; Erwin Rudolph 

1942 Irving Crane (challenge mated) 

1943 Andrew Ponzi (challenge match 

1944 Willie Mosconi (challenge match) 

1945 Willie Mosconi (defeated Ralph Greenleaf in 
challenge match) 

1946 Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Caras in 
challenge match); Mosconi (defeated Crane in 
challenge match); Crane (world’s tourna- 


ment) 

1947 Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge match), 
Mosconi defeated Caras (match) 

1948 Mosconi defeated Ponzi (match) 

1949 James Caras (tournament, 

1950 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1951 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1952 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1953-1954 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

1955 Irving Crane (challenge match) 

1956 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 


POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS—14-1 
High Runs 


1929 Ralph Greenleaf, 126 (tournament) 

1934 mae Ponzi, 153 (match; continuous bil- 
ards 

1935 Bennie Allen, 125 (tournament) 

1935 George Kelly, 125 (tournament) 

1939 Irving Crane, 309 (exhibition) 

1939 Andrew Ponzi, 127 (league play) 

1941 Willie Mosconi, 126 (league tournament) 

1945 Willie Mosconi, 309, (exhibition) 


1945 Willie Mosconi, 127 (match; single game) ” 


1946 James Caras, 127 (match; single game) 

1952 Willie Mosconi, 121 and low game of 2 innings 
(tournament) 

1954 Willie Mosconi, 150 in two innings (1200-pt. 
match) 


Other Pocket Billiards Records 


High single average—1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 63 
(tournament). High individual grand average— 
1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 11.02 (tournament; 5x10 
table); 1950, Willie Mosconi, 18.34 (tournament; 
415x9 table). 

Best game—1956, Willig Mosconi (one inning). 


18-1 BALKLINE, 314x7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 


1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 
World Champion 
1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe; 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, George B. Sutton 
oF forfeit); 1908, George F, Slosson; 1909-11, 
illie Hoppe; 1912, George B, Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe. 
18-1 BALKLINE 


1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
ran, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. 
18-2 BALKLINE 


1910 Harry P. Cline 
1910-1920 Willie Hoppe 
1921-1922 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1923-1924 Willie Hoppe 
1925 Edward Horemans (disputed match—Schaefer 
won in playoff), 1925; Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1926 Erich Hagenlacher 
1927 Welker Cochran 
1928 Edward Horemans 
1929 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1930-1933 no tournaments . 
1934 Welker Cochran. 
Neo tournaments since. 
18-2 BALKLINE 


High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
run exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 

14-1 BALKLINE 


1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40. 


28-2 BALKLINE 


1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
Asie average, 35.70; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 


71-2 BALKLINE 


8, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
Nears 83; high Wrand average 42. No matches 
since. 

RED BALL BILLIARDS 


1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. 


RED BALL RECORDS 


Charles C. Peterson, high run, 54; Charles C. 
Peterson, high single average, 5.33. 


CUSHION. CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. 


CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 


High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Charles 
C. Peterson (exhibition), 104. 

High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. 


NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD CHAMPION 


1948, Andrew Ponzi; 1949, James Caras; 1950, 
Irving Crane; 1951, Joe Canton. 


i nn 
NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra 
1949, Joe Chamaco; 1950, Joe. Chamaco; 1951, 
Joe Chamaco, 


NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
C. Ives. No tournaments since. 


NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
C. Peterson. No tournaments since. 

High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 40. 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 


’ terson. 
err eres JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 


1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma; 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
No tournaments since. 

High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high average, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline 


1910 E. W. Gardner 

1911 J. F. Poggenburg 

1912 M. D. Brown 

1913 Joseph Mayer 

1914 E. W. Gardner 

1915 Nathan Hall 

1916 C, Huston 

1917 Dave McAndless 

1918 Percy Collins 

1919 C, Heddon 

1920 E. T. Appleby 

1921 Percy Collins 

1922 EB. T. Appleby, International champion 

1923 Percy Collins, National, 18-1 champion—F., S. 
Appleby 

1924 E. T. Appleby 

1925 F. S. Appleby 

1926-1928 John Clinton 

1929 Percy Collins. Amateur Billiard Assn; M. C. 
Walgren, Amateur Billiard Assn,; E, T. Ap- 
pleby, Amateur Billiard Assn. 

1930 Percy Collins 

1931 E. T. Appleby 

1932 Albert Poensgen (Germany), World’s cham- 


pion 
1933 no tournament 
1934-1936 Edmund Soussa 
1937-1940 Edmund Soussa 
RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 
Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high 
average, 28; high grand average, 20. Rb Aigle 
18-2 Balkline 


High run, 248, F. S. Appleby; high single 
average, 60, John Clinton; high er: 
18.57, John Clinton. er Se 


AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 
1910 Pierre Maupone 
1911 Charles Morin 
1919 Arthur Newman 
1920 W. B. Huey 


1 

be pe te ss 
1924 Frank Flemming 

1925-1926 Dr. Ar J. Harris 
1927 Dr. L. P. Macklin; Robert M. Lord 


emming 

1931-1935 Edward Lee 
1936 Edward Lee—World’s Amateur champion 
1937 A. Primeau = 
1049-1048 Chee Wonder one eeee aateaal 

= ei andenover (c e ma 
1946 Edward bert Lord (amateur club tour- 

namen 


) 
1947 Robert Lord (challenge match) as 
1948 Chester Vandenover (challenge match), Ed- 
ward Lee (club tournament) 
1949 Edward Lee (club tournament) 
1951 Edward Lee 
1952 Edward Lee (tournament 
1953 Edward Lee {tournament 
1954 Edward Lee 


WOMEN CHAMPIONS © 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 
Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. 
Amateur-—-1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 
Harvey; no tournament since. 
RECORDS 


Ruth McGinnis—High run, 128 (442 x 9 table); 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 
Five Man Teams~Stiraight Rail 
1942 Wisconsin 
1943 Florida 
1944 Cornell 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 St. Joseph’s College 
1948 Ohio State 
1949 Ohio State 
1950 no play. 
1951 Utah 
1952 Michigan Normal 
1953 Michigan 
1954 Cincinnati 
1955 Utah Univ. 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1942 Buffalo 
1943 Florida 
1944 Florida 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Florida 
1948 Indiana 
1949 Cornell 
1950 Ohio State 
1951 Michigan 
1952 Michigan State 
1953 Ohio State 
1954 Florida 
1955 Michigan State 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
1942 Florida 
1943 Minnesota 
1944 Indiana 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Michigan 
1948 Florida 
1949 Eastern Kentucky State 
1950 Ohio State 
1951 Notre Dame 
1952 Wyoming 
1953 Wyoming 
1954 Wyoming 
1955 Ohio State 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail 


1942 David Vig, Wisconsin 

1943 R. McCloskey, Michigan 
1944 G. Neubert, Cornell 
1945-1946 no play 

1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 
1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1950 no play 

1951 Conrad Roa, Michigan 

1952 Dan Fader, Cornell 

1953 Merle Osborn, Michigan State 
1954 Bill Robbinson, Florida 

1955 Bob Blackham, Utah Univ. 
1956 Tulio Carta, Michigan State 


Three Cushions 
1941 no tournament 
1942 Colomaio, Buffalo 
1943 R. Matheny, Florida 
1944 W. Rion, Florida 
1945-1946 no play 


So id 


vl 


1948 Sol ikenaze, Wisconsin 
ee Victor Brodsky, -California 


_ 1950 Walter Johnson, Ohio State 


1951 Larry Gray, Michigan 

1952 Paul Ridout, Wisconsin 
1953 Ted Conant, Minnesota 

1954 Larry Krieger, Florida 

1955 Bob Strange, Michigan State 
1956 Bob Strange, Michigan State 


Pocket Billiards 
1942 Leo Bonimi, Cornell 
1943 Leff Mabie, Florida 
1944 J. Zvanya, Indiana 
1945-1946 no pla 


a 'y 
1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 


1948 Jack Brown, Utah 
1949 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College 
1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
1951 Leroy Kinman, East Kentucky State 
1952 William Sims, Georgia 
1953 John Beaudette, Michigan State 
1954 Jay Mulvehal, Wyoming 
1955 Rodney Boyd, Ohio State 
1956 Joseph Sapanaro, Jr., Suffolk Univ. 
BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
(Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot 
Tournaments) 


TEAM CHAMPIONS 
gees S. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, 


a. 

1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 

1949 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 
1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ Sporting Events—Billiards; Table Tennis; Playing Cards, Dice Chances 837 
"1947 Leff Maple, Florida 


1952 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins S 

1953 Boys’ Club of Princeton, : ee 

1955 Boys’ Club of New York (Trompki 
py: ub 0: ew York (Tompkins ar 

1956 Albany Boys’ Club, nan: N. ee aa 


Individual Champions—Senior 
1947 ey Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bedford, 


1948 John Romano, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
1949 Donald Gratzer, Bedford (Ind.) Boys’ Club 
1950 cE at Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


lyn, N. 5 

1951 Salvatore Attardi, New York, N. Y. 

1952 Gerald Piccirelli, Worcester, Mass. 

1953 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 

1954 Harry Goldstein, Albany (N. Y.) Boy’s Club. 

1955 John F. Scully, Madison Square Boys’ Club, 
New York, N. Y. 

1956 Sets Goldstein, Albany Boys’ Club, Albany, 


1951 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 


Junior 
1946-1947 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind., Boys’ Club 
1948 Anthony Venuto, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New York, N. Y. 
1950 Charles Santore, Hi-Boys’ Club, Philadelphia 


Pa. 
1951 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
1952 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
1953 Michael Doran, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 

1954 Marvin Goldstein, Albany (N. Y.) Boys’ Club. 

1955 cee Set Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 

1956 William Saunders, Crime Prevention Assn., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Table Tennis Championships in 1956 


26th NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
White Plains, N. ¥., Mar. 16-18 


Men’s Singles—Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Woman’s Singles—Leah Neuberger, New York, 


os Bana 
Senior Singles—Laszlo Bellak, Miami, Fla. 
Esquire Singles—Bill Gunn, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
fe punter Men’s Singles—Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, 
alif. 
Junior Miss Singles—Sharlene Krizman, South 
Bend, Ind. , 
Boys’ Singles—Norbert Van De Walle, Chicago, 


Girls’ Singles—Jackie Koehnke, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Mixed Doubles—Sol Schiff and Leah Neuberger, 
New York, N. Y. ‘ 

Men’s Doubles—Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Richard Bergmann, London, England. 

Women’s Doubles—Leah Neuberger, New York, 
N. Y., and Mildred Shahian, Chicago, Il. 

Senior Men’s Doubles—Laszlo Bellak, Miami, 
Fla., and Tibor Hazi, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Junior Men’s Doubles—Roger Desormeaux and 
Denis Limoges, Montreal, Que. 

Junior Mixed Doubles—John Kromkowski and 
Sharlene Krizman, South Bend, Ind. 


23rd WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Tokyo, Japan, Apr. 2-11 


Men’s Singles—I. Ogimura, Japan. 

Wemen’s Singles—T. Okawa, Japan. ; 

Men’s Doubles—I. Ogimura and Y. Tomita, 
Japan. 
Women’s Doubles—A. Rozeanu and E. Zeller, 
Rumania. 


Mixed Doubles—Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger, New York, N. Y. 

Jubilee Cup—J. D’Antas. 

Swaythling Cup (Men)—Japan defeated Czecho- 
slovakia, 5-1. 
; Cee Cup (Women)—Rumania defeated Eng- 
and, 3-1. 


English Open Championships, Belle Vue, Manchester, Feb. 28-Mar. 2—Men’s Singles: Elemer 
fiveteal, Hungary. Women’s Singles: Gizi Farkas, Hungary. Men’s Doubles: Elemer Gyetvai and 


Kalman Szepesi, Hungary. Women’s Doubles: 


Diane Rowe and Ann Haydon, 
Doubies: Johnny Leach and Diane Rowe, England. 


England. Mixed 


Playing Cards and Dice Chances 


POKER HANDS (Four-Suit) 
Number Odds 


Hand Pessible Against 
Royal Flush.... 649,739 to 1 
Straight Flus 40 72,192 to 1 
Four of a kind 624 4,164 to 1 
Full ‘House..... 3,744 693 to 1 
[0 5,108 508 to 1 
Straight ...... 10,200 254 to 1 
mares. co a kind renee ae i 1 
Two Pairs .... 12s, 
One Pair ...... 1,098,240 4 to 3 (1.37 to 1) 
Nothing .. .1,302,540 l1tol 
1 an 2,598,960 
‘& BRIDGE 


Perfect hand—In dealing a hand of 13 cards 
from 52; the probability of drawing a perfect hand 
—13 spades—is 1 in 635,013,559,600. 

One suit—Chances of drawing 13 cards of one 
suit are 1 in 158,758,389,900. 

PINOCHLE (AUCTION) 
Odds Against Finding in “Widow” of Three Sea 
Odds Agains 
Open aces nds Are 


DICE 
Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 


Odds Against 
(Single toss) 
35 t 


BReRBUOROREeEE 


Probabilities of Consecutive Winning Plays 


No. Consec- By 7, 11, 
utive Wins or Point 
D5 « sccitieleVelnsetes otahele\eldale allele retans sioierscs 244 in 495 
De TicgePh «i sisueyenh ial ocerpratereve-eie’ oe of eierataror aim 24 in 100 
Kee, SODAUOODCUMOORCUROOTOU sao NC 3 in 25 
AGIA, septate: on sesigi¥iai stool e ouslienateleveie marke lin 17 
ee a OO ofiteioagnh a onnd 1 in 34 
acta sc lavapsletcue ajecehel ase ole cae\edeto nals eh ttarevate 1 in 70 
7 1 in 141 


: 4 1 “ 
Schreder of Toledo, Ohio, also completed the distance, but Mr, Maxey had the best time 
aang teak vormes record: 333 miles, set by Wallace Wilbert in 1952. 


ne 


a 


. (IVY) LEAGUE 
mason REECE? MSE ins 


Dartmouth. . Mo 41050 931 6 
Columbia...... 9 5 1030 899 15 
pene nna ; : ah iis aa fa 
Sale 7 nO 7 ZT 1039 1012 15 11 
Princeton a, ad 987 11 13 
Harvard 3 11 917 1091 oe 
BTGWM).~ ssa. 3 11 899 1075 7. 1s 
~YANKEE CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE cane ALL as 
WwW. L. OF. 
Connecticut.. 6 1 649 6 We % 
Rhode Island. 6 2 732 618 10 14 
Massachusetts,. 5 1 494 464 16... 6 
NTAING A as. 3 5 609 680 6 12 
Vermont 2 3 364 363 |: Sema 
New Hampshire 0 10 703 880 3 14 


ATLANTIC COAST 


CONFERENCE care ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. 08 WY. aS 
N. Car. State. 11 Sack ne 4 24 
No. Carolina. . 11 31 085 18 2--5 
13S ae 10 4 1101 955 Los 7. 
Wake Forest. . 10 «64 1162 1065 19 
Maryland..... ff 7 919 922 14 10 
Virginia.....,. 3 11 969 1132 10 17 
So, Carolina... 3 11 999 1131 14 
Clemson....... poas ake aon 2 17 
U' 
CON ee he GAMES ALL Gaus 
West Virginia.. 10 6 1083 Qb4 2178 
G. Washington. 10 2 1078 887 18> % 
Virginia Tech.. 10 7 1256 1156 I34AL 
Richmond... -. 8 6 1174 1058 16 13 
Wm. & Mary 9 7 1243 1269 12 14 
Furman....... 7 T@ 1236 1192 12 16 
Davidson...... 56 7 875 917 8 16 
Wash. rg Lee 5 8 965 95 13 «14 
SG ea Baer 3 11 944 1156 4 17 
Citadel. ah 2 eS 0 10 600 916 2 18 
SOUTHEASTERN 


CONFERENCE GAMES 


ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op. WwW. L. 


Alabama...... 14 0 1252 990 21 
Kentucky..... 12 2 1282 954 Cle 
Vanderbilt..... li 3 1068 947 19 4 
Aupurn.. .... 8 6 1105 1081 10 10 
MEMIANE. cs ie 7 7 1063 1058 1 12 
Mississippi St.. 6 8 1048 1116 13 «11 
Tennessee. .... 6 8 1011 1120 15 
Georgia a 6 8 988 1051 Ti-12 
Miss ssippl. 5 9 1076 1104 ii 32 
Miverctrcls os 4 10 1064 1212 6 18 
Wiorida. 2. . 2)! 4 10 1035 1111 10 12 
Georgia....... 1 13 967 1215 4 20 

BIG SEVEN 
eee or, GAMES ALL GAMES 
L. Pts. Op. W.. LB. 
Kansas State.. nS PyRi 761 1637 
Missouri. ..... 8 4 944 854 16 
Iowa State..... 8 4 865 826 1S:-476 
Colorado.,...., 7 5 794 790 ll 10 
Kansas........ 6 6 825 833 14 9 
Nebraska...... 3 9 765 888 7 16 
Oklahoma..... 111. 737 -829 4 19 
WESTERN 

CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op. WwW. L. 
TOWOi Sie 8 1 1133 979 1 ea 9 
Illinois........ 11 =3 1277 1093 18 4 
Ohio State..... 9 65 1192 1137 16 «O66 
Purdue........ 9 5 1001 999 16 6 
Michigan paste. 7 7 1072 1100 139 
Indiana 6 8 1117 1130 13 9 
Minnesota. 6 8 1090 1129 ll il 
Wisconsin . 4 10 1037 1080 6 16 
Michigan......, 4 10 1018 1102 9 13 
Northwestern. . 1 13 976 1164 2 20 


MID-AMERICAN 


CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 

WwW. L. Pts. O WwW. L. 

Marshall, ..... 1 21054 972 17’. 5% 

Miami (O.).... 4 990 899 12 8 

West Michigan, 7 5 958 931 13 9 

MOlEdO nts ses 6 6 878 939 12 

Kent State 5 7 1002 1031 1927) 

Ohio Uniy., 5 7 913 94 aett 

Bowling Green. 1 11 914 990 4 19 
MISSOURI VALLEY 

eee GAMES ALL GAMES 

Ww. Pts. O Wis Sse 

Houston. 9 865 839 19 «5 

S 8 4 906 864 ib 

8 4 702 616 18 8 

7 5 936 882 14 Az 

4 8 700 763 16 10 

= aN 3 9 911 966 13° 13 

Bradley....... 3 9 +774 (874 13 138 


“Basketball Ck Changlage in 1956 


CONFER! eee ES 


Wi 2 1191 io 
12 4 1196 104 
is" 4 iid 1056 
9 7 1147 1080 
9 7 1116 1087 
$ i) iie2 t90 
4 12 1095 1258 
ae 15 1037 1284 
KYLINE 
CONFERENCE GAMES 
*s Torr 37 5 
ROH sy tin oars = Mi 
Brig. You 10 4 1066 931 8 
tak States 7 7 974 1040 12 #13 
Colo. A&M 7 7 933 943 pS ee 
Denver... see 6 8 1024 1046 13-12 
Nera 8 HE Bap i 
Wyoming...... 
Montane ees 4 10 918 1070 13 “3 
so Tt 4 
pol EES GAMES ALL be at 
a iD. eZ = 
So. Methodist.. 12 990 798 22 32 
Arkansas...... 9 3 867 786 11 Ui 
Rites pcs. 8 4 938 867 pt 
RExXaAgi oat Seem al 12 10 
Texas A&M 3 9 856 1014 6 18 
Baylor so 2a 3 9 855 916 6 17 
Texas Christian 2 10 as 4 20 
BORDE 
CONrERsN ALL bee 
D. ie 
Texas Tech... 8 4 1047 861 14. 8 
Texas Western 7 5 906 869 13.9 
N.M. A&M. 7 5 766 724 16 
West Texas St.. 6 6 889 929 12 10 
ATEZONE 22 sina 6 6 869 924 ii TS 
Arizona State. 5 7 933 1022 1g >_ 3 
Sant Steaom < 9 781 862 o) TES 
CIFIC COAST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES. 
W.. L: Pts. Op. Wr ke 
Caen 16 1324 1106 21 <8 
Washington. 11 1081 959 Lor Se 
Stanford...... 10 6 1072 1014 18 6 
California. .... 10 =6 1070 1018 LS ie 
o. California . 9 7 1154 I 14 12 
Oregon........ 5 11 1055 1136 vi eee: 
Oregon State. . 5 11 942 1039 18 
LOSE Ea 4 12- 980 1096 S 19 
Wash. State... 2 14 961 1211 22 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Profesleal 
Eastern Division 


Pct. PF. OP. 
625 7424 7117 
542 7632 7585 
486 7212 7242 
486 6976 6975 
reid intense playoff—Syracuse. 
Western Division 
W. L.. Pct. (PR Oe. 
Fort Wayne.......... 37 35 .514 6794 6743 
Minneapolis.......... 33 39 .458 7148 7212 
St. Boule. ia. shane 33 39 458 6953 7059 
Rochester oi .5 ooo ae 31 41 .431 6900 7106 


Second-place playoff—Minneapolis 


Eastern Division aretha defeated 
Syracuse, 3 aacnee to 2 
Western Division Playofts—Fort Wayne defeated 
. Louis, 3 games to 2. 
Championship Series—Philadelphia ar de- 
feated Fort Wayne Pistons, 4 games 
eading Season Scorer—Bob Pettit, Bt. Louis 
bel & ae ge praca average, 25.7. 
Field G ercent age Leader—Johnston, Phila- 
delphia, a (45.7%). 


OTHER BASKETBALL RESULTS 


19th National Invitation Tournament (final 
round), New York, Y., Mar. 24—Louisville 93, 
Dayton 80. Third-place playoff—St. Joseph’s Col- 
he of Philadelphia, 93, St. Francis of Brooklyn 


National Collegiate A. A. Championship, Evans 
ton, Ill., Mar, 23—San Francisco 83, Iowa 71. 
sae ae playoffi—Temple 90, Southern Meth- 
odis , 

10th gia College East-West All-Stars, New 
York nt 31—West 103, East 72. 

National A. U. Championships—Men: Den- 
ver, Colo., ohn 19-24—Buchan Bakers (Seattle, 
Wash.) 59, Phillips (Bartlesville, Okla.) 57. Third- 
place playoff—Ada Oilers (Mobiie, Ala.) 77, Allen- 
cen (Milwaukee, Wis.) 76. Women: St, ‘Joseph, 

Mar. 11-15—Wayiand Flying Queens (Plain- 
wiows Texas) 39. Nashville (Tenn.) Business Col- 
lege 33. Third-place playoff—lIowa Wesleyan 39, 
Omaha Commercial Extension 33. 


oT 


Sporting Events—Basketball, Archery Champions; Joe Louis’ Record 839 
Basketball Champions by Years 


National Invitation Tournament National Collegiate A. A. 
Winner Runner-up Winner Runner-up 
1946. ..|Kentucky, 46......... {Rhode Island, 45...... Oklahoma A & M, 43../|North Carolina, 40 
1947... |/Utah Univ., 49........ Kentucky, 45....... ..||Holy Cross, 58....... Oklahoma, 47 
1948... |St. Louis, 65.......... New York Univ., 52...|| Kentucky, 58......... Baylor, 42 
1949... |San Francisco, 48......|Loyola (Chicago), 47...||Kentucky, 46......... Oklahoma A & M, 36 
1950... |City Coll., N. Y., 69 AGI YO Le itiee wielne ora City Coll., N. Y., 71... |Bradley, 68 
1951... hham-Young, 62....|Dayton. 43........... Kentucky, 68........ . |Kansas State, 58 
1952,..jLa SaNe. 75 = ....... VCON OES. cideiels cleats Kansas, 80.5% eceWer a St. John’s, 63 
.. {Seton Hall, 58........ St. John's, 46......... Indiana, 69........ iets 
1954..~. |Holy Cross, 71........ Duquesne, 62......... La Salle, 92...... +.+.-|Bradley, 76 
1955... |Duquesne, 70......... DaytODy O85 2 doce ss San Francisco, 77...... La Salle, 
1956... 'Louisville, 93......... AVON. SOR 0. an od ais « San Francisco, 83...... Towa, 71 
BIDDY BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS 7 


Biddy basketball competition, with scaled down courts, equipment and shorter periods of play, is 
open to boys up to 12 and girls up to 13. Local, regional and national tournaments are held annually 
Peeespeursdiction of Biddy Basketball national headquarters, Scranton, Pa. National champions 

ave been: 


Winner Runner-up Winner Runner-up 
POS °c Jersey City, N. J.40|/Hazleton, Pa,,...39/|1955..... Jersey City, N. J.76| New Orleans, La.49 
1953..... Peoria, Ill....... 57|Norristown, Pa.. .54|/1956..... Atlantic City... .54|East Point, Ga...51 
1954..... Jersey City, N. J.36|Hazleton, Pa.....29 


f 
Joe Louis and His Record in 71 Ring Contests 
(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War II) 


Joe Louis (Joseph Barrow), ce held the world heavyweight boxing championship longer than any 
other fighter (11 years 8 months 7 days), announced March 1, 1949 his undefeated retirement from 
the ring after 25 successful defenses of the title and joined the International Boxing Club, a boxing 
promotion organization, but fought a number of bouts in 1950 and 1951 in an unsuccessful comeback 
attempt. The Ilinois Athletic Commission denied his application for a wrestling license July 23, 1956, 
because of a damaged heart muscle. He was born near Lexington Ala., May 13, 1914. 


1934 Rounds 1939 Rounds 
July 4 —Jack Kracken, Chicago......K-©. 1 || Jan. 25—John Henry Lewis, New York.K.Q. | 1 
sULy 59—L Udell, Chicago......:. K.O. > || Apr. 17—Jack Roper, Los Angeles....,K.O. 1 
i= Jack Kren Chicago. 22 ++K-O- 3 || June 28—Tony Galento, New York....K.O. 
ee ee a i eteego 2220, «3 || Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit......... KO. 11 
| a eee ee ee 
ept D ater, Chicago son Feb, 9—Arturo Godoy, New York....Won 15 
et. 24—Art Sykes, Chicago. -......-K.O. 8 || Mar. 29—Johnny Payeliek, New York.K.O. 2 
ike Peary Pla: Chicas KO. 2 || June 20—arturo Godoy, New York.... K.O. 8 
Beene orci) Marsera, Chicago...K.0. 3 ||e° 16—-Al McCoy, Bostonian aie -O. 
Dec. 14—Lee Ramage, Chicago....... K.O. 8 1941 
1935 Jan. 31—Red Burman, New York..... K.O. 5 
Jan. Won 10 || Feb. 17—Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia. ..K.O. 2 
Jan. K.O. 10 || Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit......... K.O. 13 
Feb ‘KO. 9 || Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. Louis...... K.O. 9 
Mar. ‘K.O. 3 ||May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington.,..Won* 7 
Mar. “Won 10 || June 18—Billy Conn, New York...... K.O. 13 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazer, Chicago.... .K.O. 3 || Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York....... K.O. 6 
Apr. ge eit Benton, Dayton re) -K.0. ; 1942 
Apr. 27—Roscoe Toles, Hint, nani Jan. _9—Buddy Baer, New York..... K.O. 1 
—Wilie Davis, Peoria, I K.O. 2 . ae tf 4 
May 2 GeneStanton,.K'l'm'z00, Mich. K.O. ay fs 27—Abe Simon, New York......K.O. 6 
June 25—Primo Carnera, New York...K.O. 6 1946 
eae pe ee” 4 || dune 18—Billy Conn, New York i oa 
2 =. Me eer Sree > Sept. —Tami Mauriello, 5 oe 
Dec. 13-——Paulino aimee N. Y. C...K.O. 4 sol 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago....K.O. 1|| Dec. 5—Joe Walcott, New York.....Won 15 
June 19—Max Schmeling, oe ats ag by a 1948 
aes Jorg teens Ee aclpiia. PK. OF 5 || June 25—Joe Walcott, New York.....K.O. il 
Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New York....K.Q. f 1950 
Dec. 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland..... K.O. Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles, New York. . Lost - 
J 2 11—Stev: Pian aatalc K.O. 2 Nov. 29—Cesar Brion, Chicago.......Won 10 
Jan. 27—Bob or, New York......Won 10 1951 
Feb. 17—Natie ‘sown, Kansas City...K-O.  4'|| Jan. 3—Freddie Beshore, Detroit....T.K.O. 4 
June 22—James J. Braddock, Chicago. K-O- 13 Feb. _7—Omelio Agramonte, Miami...Won 0 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York... .Won Feb, 23—Andy Walker, San Francisco.K.O. 10 
1938 3 May Fi as bu ASTRELODSE bane ga de e 
— , New York...K.O. June ee Savold, New Yxork...... .O. 
Aa Severe Tuna Chicago... eo: : Aug. i Sice ct Me aa rang ees gk. 10 
: = S i York... K.O. Aug. my Bivins, Baltimore....Won 
eee ot Seuiveling. Now * Oot. 26—-Rocky Marciano, New York.. TKO by 8 


*Baer disqualified end of seventh round, 
Recapitulation—Bouts, 71; knockouts (including 
2; lost by decision, 1. 


TKO’s) 54; won by decision, 14; knocked out by, 


Archery Champions in 1956 
NATIONAL FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Colorado Springs, Colo., July 2-5 ; 
Field Archery Champions Girls—Rhea Bauer, Belleville, Mich., 1,501. 


Men—Les Speaks, Anaheim, Calif., 2,475 aggre- Free Style Champions 
Bremen —Jo McCubbins, Santa Ana, Calif., 2,139. Men—Rube Powell, Chula Vista, Calif., 2,743. 
Intermediate Boys—Niel Kascal, San Francisco, Women—Peggie Ortiz, Palo Alto, Calif., 2,022 


ee Bs —Gayle Kiefer, Sherman Oaks, Calif., 2,032. 
: rgersen, Phoenix, Ariz., Boys—Gayle Kiefer, ‘ ab 
jeg et ele Girls—Carol McCloy, Lansing, Mich., 631. 


\ 
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Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Classes, Years = 
Boxing Champions by Classes = 


Source: National Boxing Association; New York State Athletic Commission; as of Oct. 15, 1956 


National Boxing - 
Assad! 


New York State 
Athletic 


jation ace 

(Vacant) Vacant! 
.. Archie Moore Moore 
Ray Robinson Ray pinta eer 

,,Carmen Basilio Cc 

..Joe Brown Joe Brown 
Sandy Saddler Sandy Saddler 
Raul Macias Mario D’ Agata 
: Pascual Perez Pascual Perez 


Ring Champions by Years 


HEAVYWEIGBTS 

John L. Sullivan (A) 
James J. Corbett (B) 
Robert Fitzsimmors 
James J. Jeffries (C) 
Marvin Hart 
Tommy Burns 
Jack Johnson 
Jess Willard 
Jack Dempsey 
Gene Tunney* 
Vacant ’ 
Max Schmeling 
Jack Sharkey 
eee Carnera 

ax Baer 
James J. Braddock 
Joe Louis* 
Ezzard Charles 
Fee taee “Week Marciano* (D) 

od ocky Marciano 

A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 

te} First Marquis of Queensberry Champion, 

(C) Jeffries abandoned the title (1905) and des- 
ignated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, 
the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated 
Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated 
by Tommy Burns (1906) who immediately laid 
claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 
(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
the title by defeating Jeffries in an attempted come- 
back (1910) 


1882-1892 
1892-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1905 
1905-1906" 
1906-1908 
1908-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1926 
1926-1928 
1928-1930 
1930-1932 


1949-1951 


(D) After Marciano’s retirement Apr. 27, 1956, 


Archie Moore claimed the heavyweight title. A 
series of eliminations began to determine Marci- 
ano’s successor. 

*Abandoned title. 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 

Jack Root, George Gardner 

Bob Fitzsimmons : 

Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* 

Jack Dillon 

Battling Levinsky 

Georges Carpentier 

Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and 
gained American title) 

Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 

Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier 
for world title) 

Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) 

Mike McTigue (outpointed Siki for 
world title) 

Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) 

Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) 

Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mce- 
Tigue) 

Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

Bob Olin -(outpointed Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 

John Henry Lewis* 

Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

Billy Conn* 

Anton Christoforidis (won N. B. A. 
elimination tourney for title) 

Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills. 

Freddie Mills 

1950-1952 Joey Maxim 

1953-1956 Archie Moore 
*Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 

Jack ‘‘Nonpareil'’’ Dempsey 

Bob Fitzsimmons* 

Tommy Ryan* 

Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 

pie etenel 
aimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 
Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 
George Chip 


1903 

1903-1905 
1905-1912 
1912-1916 
1916-1920 
1920-1922 
1922 


1922 
1923 


1923 
1923-1925 
1925 
1926-1927 
1927-1929 
1930-1934 


1934-1935 


1935-1939 
1939-1940 


1939-1941 
1941 


1941-1949 
1949-1950 


1884-1891 
1891-1897 
1897-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1910 
1911-1913 


1914-1917 
1917-1920 
1920-1923 
1923-1926 
era 

1926-1931 
1931-1932 
1932-1937 
1933 


Al McCoy 
Mike O’Dowd 
Tohney, Wilson - 


rry Greb ~ 

Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 

Mickey Walker* 

Gorilla Jones (A), Ben Jeby (A) 

Marcel Thil (B) 

Lou Brouillard (New York), 
Dundee (New York) 

Teddy Yarosz (New York) 

Babe Risko (New_York) 

Freddie Steele (NBA and New York) 
Al Hostak (NBA), Solly Krieger (NBA), 
Fred Apostoli (New York) 

Al Hostak (NBA) 
Fred Apostoli (New York), 
Garcia (New York) 


Vince 
1934 


1935 
1936-1937 
1938 


1939-1940 
1939 Ceferino 


1940 rt ne (NBA), Ken Overlin (New 
a ork) 
1941 Tony Zale (NBA), Billy Soose (New 
York)* 
1942-1947 Tory Zale 
1947-1948 Rocky Graziano 
1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 
1949 Marcel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 
1950 Take LAM Ray Robinson (Penna. 
only) -~ 
1951 Ray Robinson (universal); Randy 
Turpin; Ray Robinson 
1952 Ray Robinson* 
1953-1955 Carl (Bobo) Olson 
1955-1956 Ray Robinson 


(A) Walker retired in 1931 and Gorilla Jones 
won an N.B.A. tourney to select a new champion, 
while Ben Jeby won a similar tourney of the New 
York Boxing Commission to name a New York 
champion. (B) Jones lost on a foul to Marcel Thil 
in Paris and the N.B.A. title passed to Thil. In the 
period 1932-1937, the New York title changed hands 
several times. Lou Brouillard knocked out Jeby and 
was recognized as champion. Vince Dundee beat 
Brouillard and the title passed to him until he 
lost it in 1934 to Teddy Yarosz. Yarosz was defeated 
the next year by Babe Risko who was defeated 
by Freddie Steele in 1936, Steele becoming New 
York champion. Thil came to New York and was 
defeated by Fred Apostoli, but the championship 
was not at stake, Apostoli and Thil having been 
forced to sign an agreement to that effect before 
the New York Commission would sanction the bout. 
Apostoli did not claim the title. Meanwhile, Steele 
had defeated Risko and was recognized by the 
N.B.A. as champion. He held the title until de- 
feated by Al Hostak in 1938. 

*Abandoned title. 


WELTERWEIGHTS 


Danny Needham, Mysterious Billy Smith 
Mysterious Billy Smith 
Tommy Ryan 
Bsaeicay (guteren, gas 

ysterious Billy Smith, Rube Ferns, 
Matty Matthews - 
Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns 
Disie Hi Soe Watcot 

xie Kid, Joe Walcott, Hone 
Mike Sullivan ee 
Vacant — 
Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 
-Jack Britton 
Mickey Walker 
Pete Latzo 
Joe Dundee 
Jackie Fields 


1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1896 
1896 


1900 


1901 
1901-1904 
1904-1906 
1907-1911 
1911-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1922 
1922-1926 
192 


6 
1927-1929 
1929 


1930 Jackie Fields, Jack Thomps mmy 

1931 Freeman Th Li ae a 
reeman, ompson, Lou 

1932 Jackie Fields 2 Toute 

1933 Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 


1934 Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 
1935 Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 
1936-1938 Barney Ross 
1938-1939 Henry Armstrong 
1940 Fritz Zivic 
ite 18? aes, Coemane 

= arty Servo*; Ray Robinson (A 
1947-1950 Ray Robinson a 


Ses) SS = 


Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years; Neil Trophy 841 


1951 ray Robinson (England)*; Johnny 
ratton (NBA); Kid Gavilan (B 

1952-1954 Kid Gavilan ss 

1954-1955 Johnny Saxton 

1955. Tony De Marco; Carmen Basilio 

1956 Carmen Basilio, Johnny Saxton, Car- 


men Basilio 


i Robinson gained the title by defeating Tom- 
my Bell, contender willing to meet him, in 
an elimination agreed to by-the New York Com- 
mission and the N.B.A. Both bodies claimed 

son waived his title when he won the mid- 
dleweight crown from Jake LaMotta in 1951. Kid 
Gavilan defeated Johnny Bratton in an elimina- 
tion to find successor acceptable to New York and 


the N.B.A. 
*Abandoneda: title. 
LIGHTWEIGHTS 
1885-1896 Jack McAuliffe* (American champion) 
1896-1899 Kid Lavigne 
1899-1902 Frank Erne 


foe Gans 
1908-1910 Battling Nelson 
1910-1912 Ad Wolgast 
1912-1914 Willie Ritchie 

Fr Ish 


1917-1924 Benny Leonard* 
1925 Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 
neat Sammy Mandell 


30 Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
1930-1933 Tony Canzoneri 
1933-1935 Barney Ross* 

935 Tony Canzoneri 
1936 Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
1937 Lou Ambers 
1938 Henry Armstrong 
1939 Lou Ambers 

0 Lew Jenkins 

1941-1943 Sammy Ango 


tt 
Beau Jack (New York), Bob Montgom- 
ery, Beau Jack 


1944 Bob Montgomery (New York), Wesley 
Mouzon (New York), Bob Montgomery 
(New York) 

4 S. Angott (NBA), J. Zurita (NBA) 
1945-1951 Ike Williams (NBA; later universal) 
1951-1952 James Carter 
1952 Lauro Salas, James Carter 
1953-1954 James Carter 
1954 Paddy De Marco; James Carter 
1955 James Carter; Bud Smith 
1956 Bud Smith, Joe Brown 

*Abandoned title. 

FEATHERW EIGHTS 


1892-1900 George Dixon (A) 
1900-1901 Terry McGovern 
1901-1904 Young Corbett 
1904-1908 Tommy Sullivan 
1908-1912 Abe Attell 
1912-1922 Johnny Kilbane 
1923 Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 
Dundee 
1923-1925 Johnny Dundee 
1925-1927 Kid Kaplan* 
1927-1928 Benny Bass 
92: ow. epeonst, Andre Routis 
1929-1932 . Battalino ; 
1932-1934 Eee Paul (NBA), Freddie Miller 


(NBA) 
1934-1936 Freddie Miller 
1936-1937 Petey Sarron : 
1937 —-P, Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 
1938-1940 Joey Archibald (B) 
1940-1941 Harry Jefira 5 
1941 Joey Archibald, Chalky Wright 
1941-1942 Chalky Wright 


1942-1948 Willie Pep - 
1948-1949 Sandy Saddler 
1949-1950 Willie Pep 
1950- Saddler 
champion: Percy Bassett 
1955-1956 Sandy Saddler 
A) Claim disputed. 
B) After Pete Scalzo knocked out Archibald 


pion. The N.B.A. title succession was: Pete Scalzo, 
1938-1941; Richard Lemos, 1941; Jackie Wilson, 
1941-1943; Jackie Callura, 1943; Phil Terranova, 
1943-1944; Sal Bartolo, 1944-1946. 

*Abandoned title. 


BANTAMWEIGHTS 


1890-1892 George Dixon* 
1892-1894 Vacant 
1894-1899 “tome Barry* 
1899-1900 Terry McGovern* 
1901-1902 Harry Harris* 
1902-1903 Harry Forbes 
1903-1904 Frankie Neil 
1904 Joe Bowker*, Digger Stanley (Eng.), 
Jimmy Walsh (U.S.) 
1905-1907 Jimmy Walsh* 
1907-1910 Vacant 
1910-1914 Johnny Coulon 
1914-1917 Kid Williams 
1917-1920 Pete Herman 
1920-1921 Joe Lynch 
1921 Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 
1922 Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 
1922-1924 Joe Lynch 
1924 Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 
1925 Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
1925-1926 Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
1927-1928 Bud Taylor* (NBA only) 
1929-1935 Al Brown 
1935-1936 Baltazar Sangchili 
1936 Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar 
937 Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 
1938-1940 Sixto Escobar* 
1940-1942 Lou Salica 
1942-1947 Manuel Ortiz 
1947 Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 
1948-1950 Manuel Ortiz 
1950-1952 Vic Toweel 
1952 Vic Toweel, Jimmy Carruthers 
1953-1954 Jimmy Carruthers* 
1954-1955 Robert Cohen (NBA) 
1955 Raul Macias (NBA); Robert Cohen 
(New York and World Committee) 
1956 Mario D’Agata (New York and World 
Committee); Raul Macias (NBA) 
*Abandoned title. 
FLYWEIGHTS 
Jimmy Wilde 
1923-1925 Pancho Villa 
1925-1927 Fidel La Barba* 
1927-1930 Izzy Schwartz (New York only) 
1930 Midget Wolgast (New York); Frankie 
Genaro (NBA) 
1931-1932 Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 
1982-1935 Jackie Brown 
1935-1938 Benny Lynch* 
1939-1941 Peter Kane* 
1941-1943 Vacant 
1943-1947 Jackie Patterson 
1947-1950 Rinty Monaghan* 
1950-1952 Dado Marino 
1952-1954 Yoshio Shirai 
1954-1956. Pascual Perez 
*Abandoned title. 


1916-1923 


t 
f 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy (Boxing) aka 

The Edward Jo Neil Memorial Trophy is awarded annually by the Boxing Writers’ Association 6) 

7 xing ‘in the preceding year. The plaque is dedicated 

New York to the éne who has done the most for bore in ihe Driter killed in the Une of aaty (ae 


to the memory of Edward J. Neil, an Associated 
while covering the Spanish revolution. 


1938—Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- 


ion. 4 é 

4 1939—Billy Conn, light heavyweight champion. 
1940—Henry Armstrong, former featherweight, 

lightweight and welterweight champion. 
1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight, champion. 
1942—-Barney Ross, iormer lightweight cham- 


P43 —4,019 boxers in the Armed Services and 


et to take up arms. e . 
role) Benny Beonard, former world lightweight 


champion. Special award voted Maj. Gen. John 


J. Phelan, chairman of the New York State Ath- / 


letic Commission, for ‘‘long and meritorious serv- 
** to boxing. 

Se eba6-— games J. Walker, sponsor of, the Walker 

law in 1920 oo ves restoration of legalized boxing 
New York State. ‘ : 

AD osgTony Zale, middleweight champion. A 

special award was voted to Mike Jacobs, promoter, 

for outstanding service to boxing. f 
1947—Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight cham- 

pion. James J. Walker Award voted to James A. 


Farley, former chairman of the New York State 
Athletic Commission, for long service to boxing. 

1948—Ike Williams, world lightweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award voted to Dan 
Morgan, former manager. 

1949—Ezzard Charles, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Abe J. Greene, 
Commissioner of National Boxing Association. 

1950—Sugar Ray Robinson, welterweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker Award: Wilbur Wood, 
sports editor. : 

1951—Jersey Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Col. Edward 


,P. F. Eagan, former chairman, New York State 


Athletic Commission, 

1952—Rocky Marciano, heavyweight champion. 

1953—Kid Gaviian, welterweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Dr. Vincent 
A. Nardiello, ring physician. 

1954—Carl (Bobo) Olson, middleweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker Memorial Award: James J. 
Braddock, former heavyweight champion. 

1955—Carmen Basilio, welterweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Harry Mendel. 


Oe 


bat pt te 


Gene Fullmer, 157% 
d-Eduardo Lausse, 159%4. 
Carlos Ortiz, 135..... 
Paddy DeMarco, 13934 
Johnny Holman, 201.. 
Pascual Perez, 107 or 
Ludwig Lightburn, 39%. 
Johnny Sullivan, 163%.. 
Sandy Saddler, 126 
Gil Turner, 
Mario D’Agata, 120...... 
Heinz Neuhaus, 215...... 
Rory Calhoun, 160%..... 
Mike DeJohn, 195........ 
Willie Troy, 161.......... 
Joey Giambra, 158....... 
d-Chuck Spieser, 171%. 
Gene Poirier, 151 
Jimmy Beecham, 158..... 
Cisco Andrade, 136....... 
Tommy (Hurricane) 
Jackson, 19414........, 
Hans Friedrich, 4198. 
Miguel Berrios, 12814... .. 
Larry Boardman, 139... .. 
Peter Waterman, 14714 . 
Bore (Tiger) Jones, 157. 
Isaac Logart, 146.. 
Pascual Perez, 106. 
Sandy Saddler, 132 
Bobby Boyd, 160... 
Gene Fullmer, 15734. 
Rory Calhoun, 16134... || 
Archie Moore, 197,....... 
Ralph Dupas, 139% 
Al Andrews, 163.......... 
Eddie Machen, 193....... 
Walter Byars, 14134...... 
Rocky Castellani, 159..... 
Gerhard Hecht, 1734... . 
Miguel Berrios, 12744..... 
Archie Moore, 196........ 
Vince Martinez, 150% 
d-Bob Satterfield, 187 Ye : 
John Holman, 203 yg 
Carmelo Costa, 131. aba 
Tony De Marco, 145% 
Gene Poirier, 151 
Holly Mims, 157......... 
John L. Sullivan, 160%. 
Ludwig Lightburn, 140%. 
Floyd Patterson, 183 
Arthur King, 14534 
WiHMIGsPep 127 sickens 
Johnny Saxton, 146% . 
Isaac Logart, 147% . 
Archie Moore, 19414 
Harold Carter, 194. 
Virgil Akins, 14814 | 
Ralph Jones, 15744 
Raul Macias, 117% 
Larry Baker, 147%....... 
Walter Byars, 13914 
L. Morgan, 136.. “ 
Germinal Sarenth 158... ! 
Cherif Hamia, 126 ¥4 


Floyd Patterson, 183 
Chuck Spieser, 17334 
Hurricane Jackson, 194 nan 
Larry Boardman, i354 A 
Miguel cae 127% 


Willie crea Oo 


Charley Joseph, 159 
Archie Moore, 190 


: :|d-Gene Poirier, 150 


.|Bob Albright, 21834 


..|Andy Arel, 131 
.|Peter Mueller, 155........ 


.}d-Milo Savage, 159 


‘ 444. 
.|Bob S atorfield. 1844 
.| Leo Espinosa, itty 


isis See aie J 


Major Soa Bosiig Boule in 1956 


(Dec. 9, 1955—Oct. 19, 1956) 


r, weight 


Bobo Olson, 159%.......- 
Lulu Perez, 135 
Jackie Toa i Ce Bee 
Ralph Dupas, 138% 


Johnny O’Brien, 1174%4.... 
Jose V en 33 
Paola Melis, 1 


.|Ezzard Charles, 196...... 
Rocky Castellani, 159 


Joey Lopes, 13714 
.|Tony Johnson, 17234 


Rex Layne, 215% 
Jerry Luedee, 16444...... 
Emil Brtko, 192 
ew Flanagan, 160........ 

Al Andrews, 16134 
.|d-Willfe Pastrano, 182%... 


Carmine Fiore, 150% 
Georgie Johnson, 159%... 
Jimmy Carter, 140 


Bob Baker, 2144 
.|Rex Layne, 21614 Cee en sae 
Bobby Courchesne, 131. 


Wallace (Bud) Smith, 140% D-10 
.| Kid Gavilan, 147%. .|D-10 
:|Tony Baldoni, 160... .|K 
Ramon Fuentes, 147. -|D-10 « 
.|Antonio Gomez, 112) .|D-10 
.|Curley Monroe, 135. . TKO-3 
.|Eduardo Lau: LGOP nos D-10 
Gil Turner, 15134........ D-10 
Angelo DeFendis, 16514 TKO-5 
Howard King, 186........ D-10 
Hoacine Khalfi, 138....... D-10 
Billy Kilgore, 167%...... D-10 
Julio Mederos, 194....... D-10 
Ee pt te 146% .|D-10 
John L. Sullivan, 161..... D-10 
Charles Colin, 173%...... TKO-13 
Bobby Bell, 12g. See D-10 
Bob Dunlap, 200; -aeankeres KO-1 
.|Paolo Melis, 150......... D-10 
d-Harold Carter, 194... ... D-10 
Joe Rowan, 18214........ D-10 
Baby Vasquez, 133....... D-10 
jue Smithy 142 vie Pcie. we TKO-9 
Danny Joe Perez, 1484 .. .| TKO-8 
Jimmy Morris, 159....... TKO-9 
..|Jackle LaBua, 159........ D-10 
‘|Hoacine Khalfi, 13534... . - D-10 
Jimmy Walls, 192........ TKO-2 
Chico Vejar, 1526. eatin 10 
Kid Campeche, 1282 se. D-10 
.|Carmen Basilio, 146. ..|D-15 
.|Gaspar Ortega, 152.. D-10 
.|Frankie Daniels, 182. D-10 
.|Bob Satterfield, 183..... D-10 
.|Hector Constance, 1454. .| D-10 
Charles Humez, 159... D-10 
Leo Espinosa, 115% . KO-10 
Pat Lowry, 149%. TKO-8 
Bobby Murphy, 1424 TKO-5 
..|Ludwig Lightburn, 137. D-10 
Kid Gavilan, 150......... D-10 
Carmelo Costa, 130....... D-10 
..|Gaspar Ortega, 15214. D-10 
-| Miguel Diaz, 150......... D-10 
John L, Sullivan, 161... .: D-10 
Jackie LaBua, 158%... ... D-10 
Chief Alvin Williams, 176. .| KO-3 
Joe Rowan, 1804%........ TKO-6 
.| Johnny Williams. 19414...) TKO-4 
.|Sandy Saddler, 130....... D-10 
Bobby Bell, 125.......... D-10 
Jackie Blair, 132) 5a ok en D-10 
Holly Mims, 15614... ...; D-10 
Ralph Jones, 157 % eae D-10 
Don ee LOLs 5. Bake ae TKO-9 
Gene Poirier, 151%... .... D-10 
Peter Waterman, 147%. D-10 
d-Garry Garafola, 179..... D-10 
Milo Savage, 161....°.... D-10 
Sonny Andrews, 194...... KO-4 


Milwaukee, W: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 

Manila, P. I. 
Dortmund, Germany 
Madison Square Garden 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. ¥. 


Miami Beach, Fla. 
Chicago, Il. 


Madison Square Garden 
Frankfort, rmany 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
London, England 
Washington, D.C. 
Madison Square Garden 
Mar Del Plata, Arg. 
Providence, R. I. 
Chicago Stad. 

Madison Square Garden 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Boston, Mass, 

Madison Square Garden 
Saint Nazaire, France 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. ¥. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Bangor, Maine 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 

Madison Square Garden 
Boston Garden 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 


Miami Beach, Fla 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Madison Square Garden 
New Britain, Conn. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Chicago Stad. 

Madison Square Garden 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Madison Square eae 
Mexico City, D 


St. Nicholas Doe Nsxe 


Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Paris, France 

Madison Square Garden 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 


Miami Beach, Fla, 
Seracuce, N. ¥. 
t 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 


Hartford, ees 


Chicago, 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Windsor, Ont. 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
London, England 
Holyoke, Mass, 


New Orleans, La. 
Edmonton, Ala. 


ae 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Xs 


Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 


*Championship bouts. d—Drawn. 


Rocky Marciano, 31-year 
undefeated in all of his recor 
1947 with a three-round 
knocking out Jersey Joe Walco 

Marciano, born Rocc 
eredited with 43 knockouts an 


Sporting Events—Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1956 


Date Winner, weight Loser, weight Round 
Apr. 26 ||Glen Flanagan, 136. ‘Bob Bickle, 136 
_ Apr. 27 ||Isaac Logart, 14634 Joe Miceli, 
>~Apr. 28 ||Tony De Marco, 146. Arthur Persley, 140 
Apr. 29 ||James Parker, 21844. Heinz Neuhaus, 218% 
Apr. 30 ||Johnny Busso, 13814. Orlando Zulueta, 139% 
ay 2 Joe oe co) eas eo 183 45 
Ary Aragon, 145%)........ my Carter, 
May 7 ||Charley (King) Cotton, : 
AAG eae STA a Joe Giardello, 15944 
May 9 ||Bob Baker, 211.......... John Holman 
May 11 || Yama Bahama, 152%..... Hardy Smallwood, 156 
May 13 ||d-Kid Gavilan, 151....... id-Lo Trochon, 158 
May 14 ||Rory Calhoun, 160%..... Randy Sandy, 155% 
May 14 |/Orlando Zulueta, 136..... Hoacine Khalfi, 13514 
May 16 ||Johnny Saxton, 1514%..... Gil Turner, 151 
May 17 ||Paul Jorgensen, 130...... Lulu Perez, 129 1 
*May 18 ||Sugar Ray Robinson, 15934 |Carl (Bobo) Olson, 160... .|KO-4 
May 21 ||Wayne Bethea, 199....... Ezzard Charles, 195...... D-10 
May 22 ||Chico Vejar, 159......... Gus Rubicini, 155........ -10 
May 23 ||Jo y Summerlin, 19434 . |Harold Carter, 195....... D-10 
May 25 ||Gene Fullmer, 158........ Charles Humez, 15934 . |D-10 
May 28 ||Charley Cotton, 154. ., (Joey Giardello, 160... ‘D-10 
May 30 || Willie Pastrano, 18234 .|Chuck Spieser, 1724. 'D-10 
June 1 Boardman, 13 Frankie Ryff, 13744 .. KO-9 
*June 65 || Archie Moore, 174% Yolande Pompey, i7i TKO-10 
June 6 ||Bobby Boyd, 158... Milo Savage, 159%....... TKO-10 
June 8 ||Floyd Patterson, 17 ..|Hurricane Jackson, 19314..|D-10 
June 13 ||Joey Giambra, 156....... John L. Sullivan, 15934...|/D-10 
June 15 ||Cherif Hamia, 125}4...... Miguel Berrios, 125....... D-10 
June 16 |)/Tony De Marco, 146%4....|Vince Martinez, 14634... .|D-10 
June 18 ||d-Charley Cotton, 15614... |d-Franz Szuzina, 16014... ,|D-10 
June 19 ||Gordon Wallace, 16134....|Ron Barton, 174%....... D-15 
June 19 || Willie Pep, 130%......... Russ’ Tague, 128"... D-10 
June 20 |/Bob Satterfield, 183...... Johnny Summerlin, 194...|D-10 
June 22 ||/Rory Calhoun, 160%..... Willie Vaughn, 159....... KO-8 
June 25 |/Ludwig Lightburn, 139}4.. |Jake Josato, 140%........ D-10 
June 26 ||Lulu Perez, 130........<. Rudy Ortega, 127........ D-10 
June 27 ||Tke Chestnut, 130........ Carmelo Costa, 129....... TKO-8 
June 29 || Yama Bahama, 154%..... Gil Durner, 155%. oe. -. D-10 
*June 29 ||Mario D’Agata, 11734....|/Robert Cohen, 116%..... TKO-6 
July 2 ||Joey Giardello, 159%..... Tony Baldoni, 1584......|KO-1 
July 4 ||Maurice Harper, 146...... Joe Miceli, 149....... ..,|D-10 
July © 6 ||Paolo Rosi, 137}¢........ Joey Lopes, 134.... .|D-10 
July 9 || Willie Troy, 161%........ Jerry Luedee, 1634. .|D-10 
July 9 ||/Kenny Lane, 138%....... Ralph Dupas, 139.... .|D-10 
July 13 ||Orlando Zulueta, 13614....|Ludwig Lightburn, 138....|D-10 
July 11 ||Eddie-Machen, 192. .. {Nino Valdes, 2064... . |KO-8 
July 18 ||}Spider Webb, 157% ..|Holly Mims, t57..... ...|D-10 
July 20 ||Tony Anthony, 170 :.]Tony Johnson, 175....... TKO-10 
July 21 ||Francesco Cavicchi, 205. ..|Heinz Neuhaus, 212...... KO-11 
July 23 ||Danny Giovanelli, 15144. .|Gene Poirier, 15144.......|TKO-8 
July 25 || Archie Moore, 186%...... James J. Parker, 21114....|TKO-9 
July 25 ||Isaac Logart, 14714....... Jed Black, 144%......... D-10 
July 26 ||Joey Giardello, 160....... Franz Szuzina, 161%..... D-10 
July 27 || Miguel Berrios, 128%4..... Kid Anahuac, 128........ D-10 
July 30 ||Carlos Ortiz, 135......... Tommy Salem, 1324..... D-10 
Aug. 1 ||Harold Carter, 194....... Bob Satterfield, 185%..... TKO-5 
Aug. 2 ||Kenny Lane, 135%....... Glen Flanagan, 135%... . »|D-10 
Aug. 3 |/Joey Giambra, 156%..... Rocky Castellani, 158..... D-10 
Aug. 6 ||Rory Calhoun, 158....... Charley Cotton, 1524%4....|D-10 
Aug. 7 ||Johnny Saxton, 152....... Barry Allison, 152........ D-10 
Aug. 8 ||Henry Brown, 135\%...... L. C. Morgan, 137%...... KO-1 
Aug. 10 ||Johnny Sullivan, 16214....|Willie Troy, 160%........ D-10 
Aug. 10 ||Ludwig Lightburn, 141....|Orlando Zulueta. 13514... .|D-10 
Aug. 13 ||d-Jerry Luedee, 166....... d-Willie Troy, 164 .|D 
Aug. 20 |}Tony Gonzalez, 159....... Fernando Spallotta, 160. 
Aug. 22 ||Miguel Berrios, 126%..... Flash Elorde, ae bie ae tone 
*Aug. 24 ||Joe Brown, 133........ Wallace (Bud) Smith, 134% 
Aug. 27 ||Joe Erskine, 19534. - |Johnny Williams, 19834... |D-15 
Aug. 29 ||\Spider Webb, 15614 ../Rory Calhoun, 162....... D-10 
Aug. 29-\/Art Aragon, 144%. _./Ciseco Andrade, 137....... TKO-9 
Aug. 31 ||Baby Vasquez, 135.......|Jimmy Soo, 136i striate TKO-6 
Sept. 3 ||Danny Giovanelli, 14834. . |Gene Poirier, 1504%....... D-10 
Sept. 5 ||Raul Macias, 120......... Larry Bataan, 1195... KO-6 
Sept. 7 ||Harold Carter, 192}¢..... Jobnny Summerlin, 194... D-10 
Sept. 11 ||Larry Boardman, 137..... Jimmy Carter, 139....... TKO-8 
*Sept. 12 ||Carmen Basilio, 14614... . |Johnny Saxton, 14594 Saket TKO-9 
Sept. 14 || RalpleJones, 160%....... Wilf Greaves, 162........ -10 
Sept. 17 || Pat M-Ateer, 160.. _|Jerry Luedee, 16412...... D-10 
Sept. 18 ||Russ Tague, 13144.......|/Rudy Ortega; 129) 5 ce D-10 
Sept. 24 || Wayne Bethea, 202%..... Joe Bygraves, 198%4...... KO-5 
Sept. 24 ||Ralph Dupas, 139......-.. Hoacine Khalfi, 1384..... TKO-8 
Sept. 26 ||Hurricane Jackson, 195....|Bob Baker, 213)4........ D-12 
Sept. 28 ||Joey Giardello, 159....... Bobby Boyd, 160. wectcees KO-5 
Oct 1 ||Johnny Busso, 139........|Tommy Salem, 136%4...-. D-10 
Oct 2 ||Dick Richardson, 20314... |Ezzard Charles, 202).F Pos Dis.-2 
Oct. 3 ||Jimmy Beecham, 153...:5. Hector Constance, 148 . |D-10 
Oct. 10 ||Spider Webb, 156.......- Charlie Cotton, 154... D-10 
Oct. 12 ||Rory Calhoun, 160%..... John L. Sullivan, 162 TKO-8 
Oct 13 Fony De Mareo,, 146 nate a Se - ne me 
r Ortega, 148......- Dy oe oz 
ont i Tcey Giambra, VSS eM gatas Gil Turner, 150%. . D-10 


Site 
(Minneapolis, Minn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
oston, Mass. 
Dortmund, Germany 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
‘Houston, Texas 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
(Miami Beach, Fla. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Marseilles, France 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
Maine 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
Miami Beach, Fla, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, 
New Orleans, La. 
Madison Square Garden 
London, England 
Chicago, Ill. 

Madison Square Garden 
Syracuse, N. ¥, 

Madison Square Garden 
‘Boston, Mass. 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
London, England 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Washington, D. C. 
Madison Square Garden 
Rome, Italy 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. ¥. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
(New Orleans, La. 
Madison Square Garden 
Miami Beach, Fla, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Madison Square Garden 
Bologna, Italy 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
'Toronto, Ont. 

Chicago, Il. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, NY. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. 
Madison Square Garden 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

‘New Orleans, La. 

Cardiff, Wales 

Chicago, Ill. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Madison Square Garden 
‘Boston, Mass. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. 
London, England 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
Chicago, Ill. | 

Cleveland, Ohio 

‘Boston, Mass, 

Boston, Mass. 

Madison Square Garden 


Rocky Marciano Retires From Ring Undefeated 


KO over 


0 Marchegiano Sept. 1, 


N_¥. 


xe 
N. Y. C 
XS 


843 


Noe 


NOES 


-old heavyweight boxing champion of the world retired April 27, 1956,* 
ded 49 professional bouts. He broke into professional boxing Feb. 21, 
Lee Epperson in Holyoke, Mass., and won the heavyweight title by 
tt in 13 rounds in Philadelphia, Sept, 23, 1952. 
1924, son of a New England shoe factory worker, is 
d six decisions and estimated gross earnings of $1,700,000. 


| 
| 


ee ee 


1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
main ~ BLT EN eed Ld Miss. (Last champion- 
s are_knuc! ut. 

¥1892--Sept, G—James J. Corbett defeated John 
= Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 

loves. 3 
< 1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 

#1897—March 1%—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 

#1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1899—Noy. 3—James J. Jefiries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N- Y. 

1900—James J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jefiries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds. San Francisco. Cal. 

1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. ; 

1905—James J. Jeffries retired. July 3—Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
_ Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor. Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

1907—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 

1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 

1908—March 17—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 

1908—June 13—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 

1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1908—Sept. 2.—_Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
2 rounds, Melbourne, Australia. 

*1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
rock teedl 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
contest. 

1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia, 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 

1909—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 

1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement.) 

1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1913—Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. 

1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 
10 rounds, draw, Paris. 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. 

*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bell 
for fourth round.) 

1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
tae 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 

ity, N. J. 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on poi 
eo pe one, 18 Jae Bhelby, Monts, ae 

u—sSept. 14—Jack Dempse n 
ey a: New York City. krogked: ae 
ept. 23—Gene Tunney be = 
oye Cre ap see ee Baiadelon we pets 
wi—Hept. i—Gene Tunney beat = 
sey, 10 founds, decision, Chiskeor eee 
wO— JULY —Gene Tunney knocked o 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, Non ware 
soon afterward he announced his retirement. : 

*1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany de- 
feated Jack Sharkey in fourth round when Sharkey 
fouled Schmeling in a bout which was generally 
considered to have resulted in the election of a 
successor to Gene Tunney, New York. 

1931—July 3—Max Schmeling knocked out W. L 


Stribling, another c : i in 15 
“eee Ea ebiender for the title, in 15 


"Title changed hands 


844 Sporting Events—History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts << 
History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts x 
Seen 


*1932—June 21—Jack epee 7 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New 
sites ett ands Rew tore Git 

ey, six rounds, New : 
Antes weight chall nee get in Rome. 

un, heavyw C lenger, 5 

1934—March 1—Primo Carnera defeated Tommy 
Loughran in 15 rounds in Miami. 
Faget ps ge er ae York clty. Primo 

arnera, eleven rounds, New = 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Bas Seay 15 rounds, New York City, (Judges’ 

ecision. 

¥*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated T Farr, 
15 rounds (Judges’ decision), New York City. 

1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 

» 3.rounds, New York City. 
Louis knocked out Harry 
Schmeli 


d, N York City ee 

ling, one round, New Yor . 

1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 

H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 

Ron ee le a puis _knocked out Jack 
oper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 
1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 

lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 
1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 

Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit. Mich. 
1940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 

Godoy in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 


City. 

1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York City. 

1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
6 rounds. Boston. 

1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 

1941—March 2i—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1941—April 8—Joe_ Louis knocked out Tony 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. 

1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification. 

1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova. 
6 rounds, New York City. 

1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. 

_1942—Marcn 27—Joe_ Louis knocked out Abs 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 

1946—June 19—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 

, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1946—Sept.. 18—Joe Louis knocked out Tami 
Mauriello, 1 round, New York City. 

1947—Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe Walcott in 
a 15-round bout by a split decision, New York City. 

1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked out Joe Wal- 
cott, 11 rounds, New York City. 
*1949—June 22—Following Joe Louis’ retire- 
ment Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Walcott by a 
unanimous decision, 15 rounds, Chicago, Il. 
(N.B.A. recognition only). 

1950—Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Louis 
in latter’s. attempted comeback, 15 rounds, New 
York City (universal recognition). 

1950—Dec. 5—Ezzard Charles stopped Nick 
Barone, 11 rounds, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1951—Jan. 12—Ezzard Charles knocked out Lee 
ber 10 he a Sark Ae t 

—Marc —Ezzard Charles outpointed Joe 

Walcott, 15 rounds, Detroit, Mich. " 

1951—May 30—Ezzard Charles outpointed Joey 
Maxim, light heavyweight champion and chal- 
ae for heavyweight title, 15 rounds, Chicago, 


*1951—July 18—Joe Walcott knocked out Ezzar. 
Charles, 7th round, Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 
1952—June 5—Joe Walcott outpointed .Ezzard 
Charles, 15 rounds, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*1952—Sept. 23—Rocky Marciano knocked cut 
OP ues fe pod aa domes ee 
—May 15—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Walcott, first round, Chicago, Tl. oneG Syeares 
1953—Sept. 24—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Roland LaStarza, 11th round, Polo Grounds, New 


one 
—June 17—Rocky Marciano  outpointe 
pare eee 15 rounds, Yankee Stadim, New 


1954—Sept. 17—Rocky Marciano knocked o} 
ee ee 8th round, Yankee Stadium, New 


1955—May 16—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Don Cockell, TKO in 9th r 
San, Pranelse meas ound, Kezar Stadium, 
js9—Sept. 21—Rocky Marciano kno 
Archie Moore, 9th round, Yankee Btadiuen Nees 


* 


te ee 


: 


~— 
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Sporting Events—Boxing Gates, Amateur Bouts; Cricket Records 845 
° 
Largest Boxing Bout Gates 
g Date Winner ; Loser Site Receipts artere 
Sept. 22, 1927/Gene Tunney......... Jack Dempsey Soldiers’ Field, Chicago .| $2,658,660) 104,943 
June 19, 1946|Joe Louis... _: ily C .| Yankee Stad., New York| 1,925,564) 45, 
ag 23, 1926|Gene Tunney Sesqui. Stad., Phila.....| 1,895,733] 120,757 
J , 1921 \Jack Dempsey Boyle's 30 Acres,Jer.City| 1,789,238] 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923|Jack Dempsey. Polo Grounds, N. Y. C.}a1,188,603} 82,000 
July 21, 1927|Jack Dempsey. Yankee Stad., New York} 21,083,530) 75,000 
June 22, 1938\|Joe Louis (c). . Yankee Stad., New York|al,015,012) 70,000 
Sept. 24, 1935|Joe Louis..... .| Yankee Stad., New York|a1,000,832) 88,150 
Sept. 12. 1951|Ray Robinson -|Polo Grounds, N. Y. C..| a992,630| 61,370 
Sept. 21, 1955|Rocky Marciano...... Yankee Stad., New York} 948,11 1,574 
June 25, 1948\|Joe Louis............ Yankee Stad., New York] 841.739] 42.667 
June 12, 1930/Max Schmeling (d).... Yankee Stad., New York} 749,935] 79,222 
June 22, 1937 |Joe Louis............ Comiskey Park, Chicago} 715,470) 45, 
July 26, 1928/Gene Tunney......... Yankee Stad., New York) 91,014) 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941 |Joe Louis......... Polo Grds., New York.. 583,711) 56,549 
June 19, 1936|Max Schmeling....... Yankee Stad., New York} 547,541) 42,988 
June 17, 1954|Rocky Marciano...... Yankee Stad., New York 543,092) 47,585 
Sept. 11, 1924|Harry Wills.......... serseyaClty.. +5 seams 509,135) 70,000 
Sept. 23, 1952/Rocky Marciano...... Philadelphia .......... e504,645| 40,379 
July 16, 1926|Jack Delaney......... Brooklyn .-< st. s.r 461,789] 49,186 
July 23, 1923|Benny Leonard....... YankeeStad., New York| 452,648) 58,519 
July 4, 1919/Jack Dempsey........ Toledo, Ohtos;\. 5 = sci 452,224) 19.650 
June 18, 1941\|Joe Louis........ ‘New York.2i>.tnewstene 451,743] 60,071 
_ Sept. 24, 1953|Rocky Marciano. .|Polo Grounds, N. Y.C..| €435,820) 44,562 
June 21, 1932|Jack Sharkey. Max Schmeling. Long Island City, N. Y. 2,365} 61,863 
June 14, 1934|Max Baer.... Primo Carnera Long Island City, N. Y 428.000) 56,000 
June 25, 1952|Joey Maxim Ray Robinson. Yankee Stadium, N. Y.. 421,615} 47,983 
July 16, 1947|Rocky Graziano Tony Zale.... SHICALD sy) resists ae are b422,918} 18,547 
Feb. 27, 1929\Jack Sharkey Billy Stribling. . Miami Beach, Fla...... 5, ,000 
July 12, 192 + Ores rs Ut eres i Baas | Jersey City..... eieretar 390,837] 80,000 
fay 42,1023] { F0US POn +--+ +a d Sonnson’ 7. | |New York......... ...[ 385,040] 31,000 
June 27, 1929|Max Schmeling....... Paulino Uzcudun...... New YOrkK:. atin ieee ss 8.902} 65,000 
July 27, 1922|Benny Leonard ......|Lew Tendler.......... Jersey City. ..wtesssee 367,862) 54,685 
Sept. 17, 1954|Rocky Marciano.*... Ezzard Charles........| Yankee Stadium, N. Y. 352,654 133 
Sept. 27, 1950|/Ezzard Charies....... POO LOUIS 25%, 01s aarhbiaes OW “YOLK nie-ic-ginicteloraiuee a350,843) 22,357 
July 3, 1931/Max Schmeling....... Billy Stribling.........|/Cleveland, Ohio....... 9,415) 37,396 
Sept. 20, 1939|Joe Louis............. Bab! Pastolerers vars) s.cis,0.0 Detroit.s..\. | teaaarreieeine 347,870] 33.868 
Sept. 27, 1946/Tony Zale............ Rocky Graziano....... New York.) crosses rage 342,497| 39,827 
Sept. 19, 1946|Joe Louis............. ‘ami Mauriello....... Yankee Stad., New York 335,063) 38,494 
Apr. 2, 1954|Carl (Bobo) Olson..... Kid Gavilan.......... Chicago Stadium....... 334,730] 18,582 
June 28, 1939|Joe Louis............. Tony Galento:...«....| Yankee Stad., New York} 333,308) 34,852 
May 15, 1953|/Rocky Marciano...... Joe Walcott........... Chieago Stadium...... 331,795) 16,034 
June 25, 1935\Joe Louis............. Primo Carnera,....... Yankee Stad., New York} 328,655 ,000 
May 18, 1956|Ray Robinson........ Bobo Olson..... .|Los Angeles, Calif..... 328,500} 20,000 
Aug. 30, 1937|Joe Louis............ Tommy farr... .| Yankee Stad., New York 325,707| 32,000 
June 10, 1948|Tony Zale:........... Rocky Graziano. [ING WAEE 212 <, Tohareretete 306,100) 20,255 
Feb. 11, 1953|/Kid Gavilan.......... Chuck Davey......... Chicago Stadium. £274,451| 17,450 


(a) Includes income from motion piciures, radio, ete. (b) Record for indoor bouts. 

{¢) Second bout. (d) First bout. (e) Plus revenue from theater television rights. 
welterweight record ‘ / 

#A record for non-paid attendance was established at a bout between Tony Zale and Billy Pryor in 
Juneau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 18, 1941, witnessed by a crowd estimated at 135,132. 

An estimated 60,000,000 persons witnessed on television the heavyweight title bout between Jersey 
Joe Walcott and Ezzard Charles, July 18, 1951, telecast over a 43-station network. 


({) New 


Amateur Boxing Championships in 1956 


29TH GOLDEN GLOVES INTER-CITY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. ¥., March 21 


112 Ihs.—Peter Melendez, Chicago, defeated Jose 
Rigores, New York, three rounds. 
118 Ibs.—Albert Pell, New York, defeated Vince 
Doniero, Chicago. 


126 


Ken Morris, Chicago. a 
135 Ibs.—Joe Shaw, Chicago, defeated Thomas 


Ibs.—Vincent Breen, New York, defeated 


147 lbs.—Richard Hall, New York, defeated Leon 


Brooks,, Chicago. 
16 


0 lbs.—Juan Pomare, New York, defeated Wil- 


lis Anderson, Chicago. 


5 lbs.—Alonzo Johnson, New York, defeated 


Ernie Terrell, Chicago. 


Heavyweight—Jonn Harper, New York, defeated 


Schafer, New York. Booker Staton, Chicago. 


19th International Matches, Chicago, Ill., May 11—United States and Ireland tied, 5 matches to 6. 


68TH ANNUAL NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
= Boston, Mass., April 9-11 

112 lIbs.—Albert Pell, New _ York outpointed 147 lbs.—Jackson Brown, Hanscomb AFB, out- 
Charles Branch, Philadelphia, Pa. | pointed Denny Moyer, Portland, Oreg. 

419 lbs.—Don Whaley, Cincinnati, knocked out 156 lbs.—Frank Davis, Fort Wayne, Ind., USAF, 
Louis Johnson, Portland, Oreg., 2nd round. outpointed Wilbur McClure, Toledo, Ohio. 

125 Ibs.—Harry Smith, New York, USAF, 165 lbs.—Paul Wright, Flint, Mich., USAF, 
knovked out Marion McFarland, Philadelphia, Pa., noeked out Sixto Rodriguez, San Francisco, Calif., 
r ¢ nd round. 

oP eee Cherry, Cleveland, USAF, out- 178 Ilbs.—John Horne, Omaha, Neb., USAF, 
pointed Joe Parks, Omaha, Nebr. pointed Rudolph Williams, New York, N. Y¥ 

9 ibs.—Tommy Thomas, Portland, Oreg., out- Heavyweight—Jim McCarter, Seattle, Wash., de- 

pointed Cecil Shorts, Cleveland, Ohio. feated by default Osee Groom, Detroit, Mich. 


International Cricket Records—The Ashes Trophy 
ENGLAND VS. AUSTRALIA 
mythical trophy of world cricket supremacy gained its name from a humorous 


out- 


“ hes,’”’ ; 
ape ene fondon Sporting Times after England lost the 1882 test match with Australia. The 


ated mia the body of English cricket would be cremated and the ashes taken to Australia. In 1883 


Bey nenware urn five inches high, filled with ashes, was presented to Ivo Bligh (Lord Darnley) 


of the English team in Melbourne, Australia. Results since 1933 have been: 


World Recor 
test, July 31, b 


1933 England ; 
1935-1951 Australia 


1953 England 


1954. England (3 to 1) 
1956 Eng.and (2 to 1, 2 drawn) 


d—Jim Laker set a world match record in test cricket in the fourth 1956 international 
y taking 19 wickets to help England beat Australia by an inning and 170 runs. 


Ya. 7 Individual 
1937|G. G. Gagilardl, Mt. Ver- 


ea Rud Har ta ely uth William 
‘41 Rutt, J aro! e! 
a Breflie tl. s’...</745 Bend, Ind...,...2,013} Madison, Wis.......-.. 
tanle Ted Mosk E. Nowicki-G. Baier, 
2 al hay ot? Evcisnd Ohio, .. 756 aw, Mich...1,973} Milwaukee, Wis... 
1946|Leo Rollick, Santa ilm J. Gworek-H. Kmi 
it Sen n, Ill... ‘alo, N. ¥. 
Chicago, i 
1948] Lincoln Protich, Jim Towns- 
Akron, Ohio. Wis. one 3979 Giiceeo, 3 til 
1949) Bernard Rusche, St. John Smail; ” D. Van Boxel, Green Bay-G. 
Bernard, Ohio....716| Chicago, Ill,....1,941 werent ‘Sturgeon-Bay,, 
1950] Everett Leins, Aurora, Frank Santore, yong, Willis Ebosh-Earl Linsz, 
1951 d, De- ee roay Behn ras ae Ed Marshall} Bab’ Benson, 
5 are Jouglar ony em: -Bo! 
roit, ich.......775| Detroit, Mich. ..2,005| Lansing, Mich 
1952)Al Sharkey, Chicago, ohn Klares-Steve Nagy, 
4 =e 758 ey Bor Le So) 0: 
1953)/Frank Santore, on ae 
Island City, N. Y 
1954|To arando, Rego m McClaren, St. ae 3- Tri-Par 
Pat te a6 <7 3) land, pio 1,985 Dowily Welu, Houston. ..1,355| Chicago.. . 3,226 
1955 Eddie Gerzine, Fred Bujac! George Pacropis-Harry iffer Beer, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..738| Detroit, Mich. . -1,993 Zoeller, Wilkes-Barre, : 
1956] George Arads pete Bill Lillard, Bi Lillard-Stan Gifford, Falstaff bse? 
benville, Ohio. .744| Chicago, Ill......2,018| Chicago, Ill Chicago, 092 
"OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 
Type of record Holder of record | Tourn, Yr. Score 


High team total. .|Birk Bros., Chicago, Ill..... 1938 3,234 
High team game.. .|Tea Shops, Milwaukee, Wis. 1927 1,186 
High doubles score, .|John Klares-Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio. 1952 1,453 
High doubles game. .|John Gworek-Henry ae dec Buffalo. N. Y.. 1946 
High singles total. . .|Lee Jouglard, on Aa Pees ianci atures Kerala 1951 775 
High all events score. :!}|Max Stein, Belleville, im ~ Sacra tence aatetals easen a . 1937 2,070 
High team all events........ Stroh's Beer, Detroit, Mich. .0000 0020002000020. 1951 9,506 
High life-time pin total...... Harry Steers. Chicago, be yeh Ry SIRS 5 1902 to 
1956 85,396 
RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 
No. in row Name of record holder Span Games Average 
SISO ePhiv:c iaierd cleus 0 Steve Nagy, Cleveland Ohio........... 1951-52 18 224.09 
PRRTOQE IN, cssaks a'sten Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 1951-53 27 221.02 
BOUT ait eres 4 Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 1950-53 36 212.35 
MAM cn" eiete lo ete erate. «> Joe Wilman, Berwyn. Ill................ 1939-46 45 234.17 
“Titi aes ea Junie McMahon, Chicago, Ill............. 1939-51 90 207.1 
ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 
Type of record Holder of record Year Score cone setinOn 
a fa a 
High team total....... Hermann Sea St. Louis, Mo.....| 1937 3,797 League 
High team game...,... Hook Grip Five, Lodi, N. J...........-. 1950 1,342 League 
High doubles total... .. Dick Weber-Ray Bluth, Sh Louis, Mo. 1955 A League 
High doubles game...,. Lowell Jackson-Sam Garofalo, St. Louis, Mo.| 1935 585 Tournameat 
High individual total. ..|Albert Brandt, Lockport, N. ¥........... 1939 886 .| League 
High all events score, . . {Frank Benkovie, Tita Wists sion sates 1932 2,259 Tournament 
ee ee ADE Benkovic, MUWaUKee, WIS... 2. sce i tdee J) | 2,499. 1 _DOUTRATIOR ES 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES ay ABC CHAMPIONSHIPS 
William J, Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. ngelo Domenico, Canton, Ohio, 1940. 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., i926. William Hoar, Chicago, 1941. 
Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Ill., 1933. Leo Rollick, Buffalo, ae Y., 1946. 
Carl Mensenberg. Scranton, Pa., "1935, Vince Lucci. Trenton, N. Sis 1951. 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938. Ray Mihm, Green Bay, Wis,, ge 
William McGeorge, Kent, Ohio,’ 1939. Tony Sparando, Rego Park, N. 1954, 
George Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 1940. Myron Ericksen, Racine, Wis., ‘esa. 
GOLD AWARDS FOR FIVE OR MORE 300 GAMES 
Geo. Billick, Old Forge, Pa....13 Sam Garofalo, St. Louis...... . Bill Lenzen, Chicago, Ill...... 5 
aank Marino, Milwaukee . -11 Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis.. Paul Marian, Chicago, a Wie 5 
70nk Clause, ‘Old Forge, Pa.. 9 Boss Bosco, Akron, Ohio. ...: 8 Ed Winchester, Phila., P; 5 
A Feeretls, Paterson, N.J... 8 George Tomek, Plymouth, Pa, 6 Art Scheer, St. Louis, Mo. 5 
ae er peor Cleveland...” 8 Pete Kozloski, Plains, Pa. 6 Johnny Fehr, Indianapolis, Ind. 5 
saee Patterson, St. Louis, Mo.. 8 *Charles Daw. Milwaukee, Wis. 5 Walter King, Detroit, Mich.. 5 
conic. McMahon, Chicago, l.. 7 Jim Sturm, Los Angeles...... 5 Andy Grilli, Milwaukee, Wis... 5 
Lou oxie, Paterson, N. J.... 7 Steve Tomek, Plymouth, Pa... 5 Steve Nagy, Detroit .......... 5 


“Bowled two 300 games in official 3-game series. 
All-time totals since 1908: 5,006 300- -games; 2,768 299-games; 2,037 298-games, 


GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 
1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 1951-52 


Number bowling estabitshmenis.:::7"] 93'350 | 93'380, | F305 | 3000 | BA B08 
Total, ABC team 415/000 380/000 370,000 355,000 336,000 

umber persons euiploved: Sti Ste 1 165,000 165,000 163,500 163,000 
Number of bowlers, all types.......... 20,000,000 | 20,000,000 20,000,000 17,000, ‘000 17,000,000 


Pits ee 
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American Bowling Congress Championships, 1956 


Rochester, N. Y. 


: INDIVIDUAL 
1, George Wade, Steubenville, Ohio............ 258 247 239—744 
2. hat Panttila, Dekalb, WW... 20. ean yee 253 213 256—722 
3. Tony Sparando, Rego Park, N. Y........... ‘234 246 239—T19 


uunners-up—George Young, Detroit, 696; Robert Rothgerber, Louisville, Ky., 693; Tony Lindemann, 


R 
Detroit, 692; Stanley Cheveroth, Philadelphia, 687 
Kalamazoo, 


; Ollie Bejma, South Bend, Ind., 683; V A 
, Mich., 681; Augie Giannetti, Ashtabula, Ohio, ae a ee 1 Deus 


ALL-EVENTS 


1, Bill Lillard, Chicago.......... 
2. Stan Gifford, Chicago........ 


Re rinierpelist Ry ete 683 674 611—2018 
Wiofaieietersiy sven 687 657 609—1953 


3. George Wade, Steubenville, Chio........... 604 598 744—1946 
Runners-up—Billy Welu, St. Louis, 1922: Glen Olson, agnnee vols 1917; Al Faragalli, Patterson, 


1904; Glenn Goss, Canton, Ohio, 1903; Harry Gossner, Colum 


N. J., 
Detroit, 1894; Nelson Burton, St. Louis, 1889. 


us, Ohio, 1899; Boh Brayman, 


TWO-MAN TEAMS 


1. Bill Lillard, Chicago.......... 


Stan Gifford, Chicago... 


2. Bob Fitzgerald, Detroit....... 
Les Townsend, Detroit........ 


Soaked deers 1 OlEMO. o.c ccian~ = 6° 
Joe Filyo, Toledo............. 


Milwaukee, 


ug eae Barkow-Russ Gersonde, 


adaced 203 214 


eld, Ohio, 1284; Jasper Schember-Steve Galati, Akron, 1283; 


257—674 

187. 204—657—1331 

193 -205—623 

203 212—671—1294 

194 192—624 

216 227—668—1292 

1284; Orlando Grable-Harold LeMunyon, 
Rudy Hausler-Bob South, Auburn, 


Mani 
Ind., 1280; Frank Falzone-Frank DelConte, Rochester, N. Y., 1278; Ekie Horvath-Emil Joseph, 
Toledo, 1277; Vito Caloia-Vic Giromini, Syracuse, N. Y., 1277. 
FIVE-MAN TEAMS 
1. Falstaff, Chicago, Il. 2. Meade Floor Covering, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bib Liliard ..::...- 228 253 202— 683 Inv inlay oc. 164 202 190— 556 
Earl Johnson ..... 201 211 197— 609 Robert Birchmeyer 188 182 202— 
Stan Gifford ...... 204 256 227— 687 John Schreck .. .. 188 218 196— 602 
PRCT Mert: tvs ce 203 179 178— 560 William Ours ..... 158 214 196— 568 
Buddy Bomar 181 184 188+ 553 Frank Fabrizio .... 205 228 6— 
1017 1083 992— 3092 903 1044 1050— 2997 
3. Stroh’s Beer, Detroit, Mich. 
Ed Lubanski ...... 191 223 206— 620 
Tom Hennessey ... 172 171 192— 535 
Lee Jouglard ..... 229 186 192— 607 
Tony Lindemann .. 203 214 182— 599 
Buzz Fazio ........ 215 212— 614 
982 1009 984— 2975 


Runners-up—Air-Flo Bowling Shirts, Minneapolis, 2966; Stroh’s Beer, Flint, Mich., 2957; Middletown 
Merchants, Middletown, N. Y., 2957; Gerolmo’s Wines & Liquors, Kenosha, Wis., 2954; Genesee Beer, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 2948; Marca] Products, East Patterson, N. J.; Authorized Brake Service, St. Louis, 


Soceer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 


OPEN 

1939-40—The championship final between Balti- 
more and the Chicago Falstaffs was not completed. 
The first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 
second a 2-2 tie and the series was abandoned 
June 12, on order of the U.S. F. A. 

1940-41—Pawtucket (R. I.) F. C., 8; Chrysler 
(Detroit) F. C., 5. 

1941-42—-Gallatin (Donora, Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) F. C,, 3. 

1942-43—-Hispanos._ (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers 3-2-on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 

1943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 

1944-45—New York Brookhattans defeated the 
Cleveland, O.. Americans 6 goals to 2. 

1945-46—Chicago Vikings 3; Ponta -Delgadas, 
Fall River, Mass., 2. 

1946-47—Ponta~Delgadas, Fall River, Mass., 9; 
Spartas, Chicago, ,"ll., 3. . 

1947-48—Simpkins-Ford, St. Louis, Mo., 3; 
Brookhattan-Galicia, New York, N. Y., 2. 

1948-49—Morgan S. C. (Morgan, Pa.), 4; Phil- 
adelphia Nationals, 3. 

1949-50—Simpkins (St. Louis, Mo.), 3; Ponta 
Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 1. 

1950-51—German-Hungarian S. C. 
N. Y.), 10; Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C., 4. 
totals.) , ‘ 

1951-52—Harmarville (Pa.) S.C., 7; Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Nationals, 5 (2-game totals). 

1952-53—Palcons F. C., Chicago, Ill., 3; Harmar- 
ville, Pa., 0 (2-game totals). 

1953-54—New York Americans, 3; Kutis, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1. (2-game totals). 

1954-55—Fintract S. C., Astoria, N. ¥., 2; Dan- 
ish Americans, Los Angeles, Calif. 0 (1 game). 

1955-56—Harmarville (Pa.) 4; Schwaben (Ill.) 
1 (2 games). 


(Brooklyn, 
(2-game 


AMATEUR 

1938-39—Fall River St. Michael’s, 3; Gallatin 
(Fadesic.,” 1; 

1939-40—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 1; 
Fall River Firestones, 0. 

1940-41—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 2; Chrysler 
8. C. (Detroit), 1. 

1941-42—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 4; Morgan 
U. S. Cc. O. (Morgan, Pa.), 3 

1942-43—Moergan Strassers 
Baltimore Santa Maria’s, 1. 

1943-44—Kintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y¥.), 5; 
Morgan Strassers, 2. 

1944-45—Fintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 1; 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. 

1945-46—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 5; 
Castle Shannon (Pa.), 2. 

1946-47—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 10; 
St. Louis Carondelets, 1. 

1947%-48—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Curry (Pa.) Vets, 1. 

1948-49—Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club, 7; St. 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 1. 

1949-50—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Harmarville (Penna.), 1. 

1950-51—German-Hungarian S. C. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), 4; Harmarville (Pa.), 3. 

1951-52—Raiders, St. Louis, Mo., 3; Lusitanio, 


‘(Morgan, Pa.), 4; 


B.C. ls 

1952-52—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 2; 
Slovak A.A., Chicago, Ill., 0. 

1953-54—-Beadling, Beadling, Pa., 7; Simpkins, 
St. Louis, Mo., 6 (2 games). 

1954-55—Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C. 5; Chicago (IIL) 
Eagles 4 (2 games). oe 

1955-56—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, Mo., 1; Ukrainian 
American, Philadelphia, Pa., 0 (1 game). 


‘ OTHER SOCCER CHAMPIONS IN 1956 
National Junior Cup—St. Engelbert, St. Louis, Mo. 1; Heidelberg (Pa.) 0. 


English Soccer Cup, London, Eng., 
Pan American Championship, 
Peru, 4; Mexico, 4: Chile, 1 


May 5—Manchester City 3, Birmingham 1. 
Mexico City, Mar. 18—Brazil, 9 pts., Argentina, 7; Costa Rica, 5; 


National Duck Pin Tournament Champions 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 


MEN _ : Z 
Yr. Team Doubles Individual events aa 
Ses $$ 
1937| Borders Friction A. Clarke-B. Krauss, we inna Roanoke, W. Tato, Williman- 
; eee, Wash., D: C.........809) Vas. ..5 22s «sees e439) tic, Conn......-.1,192 
Ae eee eae eeee eedy iter, A. Clarke, Wash- Ww. MeNew, Rich- 
cas Peracen't rt, Conn. .1,968 ae ata ter 918 on, D. C.. tie .448| mond, Va........1,226 
1939) aronand Five, H. Tucker-T, Keene, N. Tronsky, Willi- | N. Borge a beg 4,248 
Bridgep'’t, Conn. «1,933 TE atinard, Md.....828| mantic, Conn...... a es onn. . 
1940) Blue Ribbons, Wil- T. Iannarone-T. EB. Jo! nn, New At N. = Ky cae 
limantic, Conn.. .2,057 alti edges Haven, Conn...... mantic, ODD... +. A 
Pa Re by 
LM, Dzia- J. Easterday, Annap- N. Tronsky, Willi- 
a Newridgep't G t, Conn, 1,919 Fuk, woe ae .793 ge MGS, wena 459| mantic, Conn.....1,198 
1942 Savoia-Franklin, J. Libertini-R. W. Krauss, Rosslyn, ae . Libe: ee me 
ae ipaltimore, aoe i an ,044| Haines, Balti, Md..884| Va........... =o. more, Re 
- —Not he 
1946| Casino Five, Meri- H. Roetzel-B. Pow- C. Kebart, New J. Radocy, Torring- 
den, Conn....... 1,950 Tee eelanent t,Conn. 825} Haven, Gonn......471| ton, Conn...... . «1,250 
1947 Holland Five, J. Radocy-C. Bal- . Guerke, Balti- F. Guethler, 
Bridgep’t, Conn. -1,919| ducci, Torrington, more, Md........-445|. Wash., D. C......1,239 
1948} Davidson's Recrea- D. Cost-F. Micaliz-” |M, Daiadik, Derby, J. Kamerzel, De- 
tion, Balto. ia 978) zi, Wash., D. = ODN.............466) von, Conn.......1,238 
5 : A 5 
1949) Bpeeway, Fairfield, J. Aler-G. Young, J. Catino, Stamford, G. Young, Bal 
ees red ec. atime Mdi-- 8! pai tucker, Bait + Nove flames ae 
a = - 2 , ie 
tap0 Wash. D.C... ?.1,951 cup. Arlington, more, Md....... 487, timore, Md...... 1,274 
1951) Forest Park, Balti- N. Trousky-H. Pet- Steve Witkowskl, Mike Litrenta, Bal- 
More, Md....... 1,843) ers, New Britain- Middletown, timore, Md..... .1,339 
Bristol, Conn. Cone es etree cals 457 
1952) Washington Club, M. Avon-P. Jarman, Frank gree ee Shel- Frank Hanley, Shel- 
Providence, R. I.1,933} _ Wash., D.C... .... 929| ton, Conn 2} ton, Conn ...... 1,239 
1953) Broadway Candy & Cc. Wdildebrand-#. Al Rush, em paltinare: Charles Kebart, 
Tobacco Co., Bal- Tucker, Balti- WEG Ges ainislerreta ees 457| New Haven, 
timore, Md..... 2,031) more, Md......... 841 : Conn... . 5. wen 1,306 
1964) Patterson Five, Dr. H. Crabaugh- Vince Della, Balti- Frank D'Imperio, 
Baltimore, Md. .1,976| C. Harshman, more, NEC cer ee 443) Indian Heat, Ma. 1,259 
‘ Hagerstown, Md. .834 
1955|Guida’s Dairy-Blue Tom Fitzgerald- Walter Surwiecki, Tom Fitzgerald, 
Ribbons, New George Vetos, Fall Meriden, Conn....445| Fall River, Mass..1,248 
Britain, Conn....1,988| River, Mass...... 86 
1956] Arrow ‘'77"’, Balti- August Recchia- Al Burrell, Atlanta, August echia, 
more, Md....... ,900} Chester Becker, Gig an eoomayeternee otis 430) Sie Md, .1,200 
Baltimore, Md... .777 | 
WOMEN 
1938|WICC Yankee Net- O, Schmidt-HB. Ran- M, Hering, Wak Gulli, Washing- 
GEE: Bridgeport, i Richmond, ae ington, D. C.. .375 ks Do Clonee 1,130 
CAML Cae kake Lita | OV ini sue eveciienin 
1939|Diamond Cab, Bal- A, D’Lugo-C. Kirk, Ms as Nie 3 Washing- I, Simmons, Nor- 
timore, Md...... Sire Bridgep't, Conn..,.743] ton, D. C.......... folk, Vay ctnateae «901,130 
1940|WICC Yankee Net~ BE. Andrus-K, Vick, R SHampels Baltimore, |K. Vick, Norfolk 
Ors Bridgeport, ‘Norfolk, Va....... ZA bh NEC ac aieien hiiire elects Bh Vie e ciehovcrntl oe sinianaten 
BOOT vis Wetton 
1941|}Rendezvous Bowilng’ H, Staron-N. Urdan.695/|C. McGinn, Balti- pi Feed Balti- 
Center, Wash....1,651 more, Md........0. ore, Miia crecrete 1,03 
1942|Bureka, Md. As-— M. McDonnell-A. E. Hughes, Norfolk, an “Rose, Rosslyn, 
surance, Balti- D'Lugo, Thomas-  _s| Va... canes crt VOi ces cece aR 
AND sel she as 85] ton-Devon, Conn. ..772 
1943/1944-1945—Not held 
1946-All States Life ee G. Bohn-L. Krahl, i eee: Balti- L. Gulli, Washing- 
Co., Baltimore. ,.1,755| New Haven, Conn.. 711 A Re rs 405| ton, D. C........ 1,087 
1947| Dundalk Center, I. Moen-L. Gulli, KF Royals Water- L. Gulli, Washing- 
Baltimore, Md...1,740| Washington, D. C,,727| town, Conn........ 0| ton,.D: C....: wep pe 
1948] Franks Restaurant, M. Anderson-R. B. Bainbridge, Wash- L. Young, Balti- 
Hartford, Conn...1,731| Zentz, Baltimore... 783| ington, D. C...,.,.426) more, Md........ 184 
1949) Aristocrat Dairy, R. Gould-M. Allen, © D. Leigh, Ports- M. Allen, Durham, 
Baltimore, Md..1,759| Durham, N. C....797| mouth, Va........ 18|*-N.iCxc ae »231 
1950/ Frederick Generator- EB. Branch-£. Smith, Estelle Warwington, Doris Leigh, Ports- 
etary Balti- Pane Norfolk, Va..... 768| Atlanta, Ga. 9) mouth, Va..... .1,121 
1951/Sena's ecdrontion: “1A Wissman-N. Lorraine Gulli, Betty Covelly 
Waterbury, Wargo, Darien- Washington, Baltimore, Md.. -1,151 
SOUMD tcietieralinne 1,843) So.Norwalk,Conn, 748| D.C.........:.. 43 
1952) Newfield Girls, Bridge- R. Hovanic-R. Marti- E. Lowi, Richmond, Anne wean, nee 
port, Conn....., 1,727 foe Bridgepott;< . “Was ViPEse ons tasonenhiens 430 ford, Conn. ay 
1953) SD rranie a ; M. Lignans Bar-* Glacys Broska, Stam- Gladys Broska, 
dimvoresiid: 1,783 Rey a mare cae lord, Conn)... oss 425| Stamford, Conn, 1,153 
1954 Hayattsville Sib L. Rakowski-J. John- Elaine Perlin, Nor- Mary Kuebler, Balti- 
Wash'ton, C.1,740 ee Baltimore, nae folk, Va.,........399} more, Md......, 1,139 
1955| Brunswick Red Julie Dubiel-Ann''""_— |Edith Christensen, Elizabeth Barger, 
ee Baltimore, Plude, Avon, Conn.766| Washington, D.C..420| Baltimore, Md...1,152 
1956| New Essex, Balti- ” Lora Farmer-Helen ‘Betty Mooney, Balti- Betty Moon Balti 
more, Md....., 1,757| Lawrence, Rich- more, Md a 39 patel Md tct _ 


mond, Va. 757 


| mond, Vad eB 


MIXED DOUBLES 

1940), L, Young- J. Talbert, Washington, D. C..806||1951| B. Covelly-H. Lanasa, Baltimore, M 
1941; 1, i as Liebler, Norfolk, Van 1952| H. Ploss, Seymour, Conn.-Jack White, pee 
mato. peat. ww Bi A ohikcad bs sitar evaumtmete letetcls New Haven, Conn.........-..; ooo 165 
as ser-. ole. Hyattsville. Md..... 1953| Marion Hamilton-Larkin Weedon, 
1943 194i. 1945—Not Washington, D..C.....0..4.snycse e+ 802 
1 idd-C. Kida. Baltimore, Md........ 1954| R. Reynolds-H. ‘Peters Waterbury- 
1947 B. Wootton-B. Stalcup, Wash., D. C.; Bristol, Conn,......, fray eee Sa 794 

pprecry-t. Carpenter, Woonsocket, 1955 esti: iKupec-George Pellitier, Windsor- 
1949] A. Pen G. “pilis, Re eeoceeann anielson; Conn...) ib. j.o palee eee 
1950 Basso Bene ys pears Md 1956} Pearl Heim-George Young, Baltimore, Md. 809 


Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records 


World Duck Pin Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress; to Sept. 1, 1956 


MEN—Teams 
qbingle epee Washing- 
Nov 
a tree game set—2,135, aes Premium Beer, 
Baltimore, Md., Sept, 18, 1955. 
a game set—3,348 Keliy-Buick, Baltimore, 


Ten game set—6,460 Park Circle, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 11-12, ae 
ee as ope 420 Popular Club, Balti- 


more, M Hoge 1940 
Cons e wins—33 Frank's Tavern, Washing- 
ton, D. ot v7938-1939 seaso! 


Moeesen avetage—638-42 National Beer, Baltimore, 
1946-47 Season. 

Mavnres men team game—475 Middletown All- 
Stars, nS atte tabe Conn., November, 1937. 

—Three men team 3 game set—1,249 Hugueley’s 
Bethesda’s stars, Bethesda, Ma., March 29, 1945. 

Three men team 4 game set—l, 524 Spillway 

Bowling Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9, 1939. 

Three men team 5 game set—1,957 Recreation 
Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 


pe onures 

Single game—360, erumen Cowart-Billy Allen, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 17, 1954 

Three game set—929 Mike eos and Paul Jar- 
man, Washington, D.C., April 27, 1952. 

Four game set—-1,122 D. oasaer and J. Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 24, 1949. 

Five game set—1 428° Gene preenes and Andy 
Page, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 14, 1953 

Six game set—1,624 pigs ‘Hamilton and Winny 
Guerke, Baitimore, Md., 1940. 

Seven game set—1,938 reteve Witkowski, Mid- 
dletown, Conn, and Joe Genovesi, Rockville, 
Conn., May 9, 19 

Eight game *set—2,128 —_ Campbell and Lee 
Seim, Baltimore, Md., , 1944. 

Nine game set—2, 431 Nova Hamilton 
Winny Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940. 

Ten game set—2, 752. James "Dietsch and John 

cc Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8, 


1950 

Fifteen game set—3,890 Red Neblett and Ray 
Barnes, Richmond, Va., Sept., 1940. 

Twenty game set—5,286 Ben Kosky and Bill 
ae” Savannah and “Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10-12, 


1947 
Twenty-five game eae. 352 Shirley Stancil and 
Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, C., Feb. 21, 1949. 

Thirty game set—7, 359. “red Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. L., 
February-March, 1 

Fifty game set—12,790 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New eS io. Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-Mare 

Ninety. 1 game set—22, 884 Ted Collett and Bateid 
Noyes, New Londen, Conn. and Westerly, R. I., 
February-Mare: 

One undred game set—25,278, Steve Witkow- 
ski-Paul Gyome, Middletown-Colchester, Conn., 
April 1951. 

High season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore. Md., 1949-1950 season. 


MEN—Individuals 
Single game—239 ee Funaro, New Haven, 


n., Jan: 11, 

eee nie game set 542 Arthur Lemke, 
Mass., Feb. 2, 1943. 

Four game set—624 James Dietsch, Baltimore, 
Md., Sept. 19, 1954. 

Five game set—786 Larkin Weedon, Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 20, 1954. 

Six game set—914 Andy Friar, Fall River, Mass.. 


17, 1953. 
ee evety: game set—1,091 Howard Parsons, Wash- 


n, D. C., Oct. b, 1947. 
Een game set—1,179 John Gaise, 


b. 28, 1953. 
oe eine set—1,339 Mike Litrenta, Baltimore, 


1, 51. 
mad. Sathewia set—1,482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 


21, 1940. 
Md,» Des. game set—2,142 Oniel Wynne, Norfolk, 


10, 1953. 
eres game set—2, ey Praea Wolfensberger, 


Hagerstown, Md., Mar. 9, 


and 


Lowell, 


Baltimore, 


Twenty ag set—2, 789, reas Dietsch, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan, 1954. 
Twenty- five ape Fie ee ,430 John Gaise, Balti- 
an 
Serer Gane set (tie)—4,097 John Gaise, Balti- 
more, » Jan., 1949; William Brozey, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan., 1955. 


Thirty-five game set—4,764 Mike Bogino, Avon, 


arty hele ,328 Ted Collett, New London, 
194 


Cororty aa game Sah 811 Steve Witkowski, 


Conn., 1947. 
Migdietown. | set—é, 18 Jack White, New Haven, 


Conn., 1939. 


‘Britain, Conn., 


Sixty_game set—7,888 Steve Witkowski, Middle- 
town, Conn., 1947. 

Seventy game set—9,115 Ted Collett, New London, 
ease ty-fit en set t ski, 
even ve EApse. se 819 Steve Witkow 

Middletown, Conn., 

Highty game Hepes ron Ted Collett, New London, 
Conn., Dec., 1948. 

Ninety game set—11,763 Ted Collett, New London, 
Conn., Dec. 1948. 

One Hundred game Sera 079 Ted Collett, New 
London, Conn., Dec., 1948 

One hundred game set (continuous bowling)— 
ene Gordon McIlwee, Winchester, Va., Dec. 18, 


High season average—134-14 Nick Tronsky, New 
1949-1950 season, 
WOMEN—Teams 

Single game—721 eae All Star Girls, Devon, 
Conn., Feb. 16, 1951 

Three game set—1,965 Star Laundry Girls, Nor- 
walk, Conn,, Jan, 28, 1951. 

Five game set——3,094. Pine. Grove Dairy, Ports- 
mouth, Va., Apr. 29, 1955. 

Ten game Cat 438 cme Star Champions, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 9-11 

Consecutive wins—37 Bookies renaas Richmond, 
Va., 1938-1939 season. 

High season average—578-0 Aristocrat Dairy, 
Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season. 

Three women team 3 game set—2, 433. Balti- 
more Girls, Oct., 1939 

WOMEN—Doubles 

Single game—338 Hazel ayers aoe Ruby Hov- 
unic, Bridgeport, Conn., May 9 

Three game set—798 Ann Stern and Doris 
Smith, Norfolk, Va., March 1, 1941. 

Five game set—i, 298 Elizabeth Barger and 
Ethel Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952 

Six game set—1,458 Ida Simmons and Elizabeth 
Leib; Baltimore, Md., Feb. 1939. 

Seven game set—l, 694 Evelyn Traber and Mar- 
tha Cleveland, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 17, 1951. 

Eight game set—1,905 Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. 

Ten game set—2,572 Elizabeth Barger and Ethel 
Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952. 

Fifteen game set—3,397 Naomi Zimmerman and 
Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. 

Twenty game set—4,500 Dorothy O’Brien and 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 1934. 

High season average—217 Naomi Zimmerman 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 


season. WOMEN—Individuals 

Single game—232, Vivian Walsh, Washington, 
D..C., Feb. 24, 1954. 

Three game set—471 Minerva Weisenborn, Bal- 
timore, Md., Mar. 14. 1953, 

Four game set—569, Ruth Kratz, Baltimore, Md., 
AD? 1, 1996; 

Five game set—745 Elizabeth Barger, 
Md., Dec. 9, 1951. 

Six game set—835 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
March 13, 1937; Joan Nuessle, Baltimore, Md., 
Jan. 10, 1954. 

Seven game set—997 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Mar. 12, 1955. 

Fight game set—1,057 Ethel Dize, 
Md., Feb. 21, 1954. 

Nine game set—-1,231 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N. C., April, 1949. 

Ten game set—1,355 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 25, 1936. 

Twenty game set—2,589 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 1949. 

Twenty- =five game set—3,250 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, N.C., December, 1951 

Thirty game set—3,898 taxis Allen, Durham, 
N.C., January, 1952 
Fifty game set—6, 433 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N.C., December, 1951. 

Seventy-five game sel(—9,537 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, N.C., January, 1952. 

High season average—124-15 Ida Slcak, Nor- 
tolk, Va., 1950-1951 season. 

MIXED—Doubles 

Single game—360 Lillian Russell and John Gaise, 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1949. 

Three game set—870 Myrtle Ligne and George 
Young, Baltimore, Md., May 6, 

Five game set—1,426 Elizabeth Bete eee Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 

Ten game set—2,736 Elizabeth Barger ae Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950, 

Fifteen game set—3,978 Maxine Allen,’ Durham, 
N.C., and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 


Baltimore, 


Baltimore, 


52. 

Fifty game set—12,883 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
Viet and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 
195: 

Seventy-five game set—19,381 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, pEee: and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., Janu- 
ary, y 


Yr. 


1941|N. nae Los 


a Wane vans GO2 
19. “aaa 
10K. J. -.. 1659 


1943, ok ™1045—(Not held) 


Individual 


(Pe 


Fellme A ver Seal Soda, 
1086 Van ptrele "Mich, ... .682 cn 558 ca Dusher Nisgara , ,.,|" St, Louls, Mo’ ..2,751 
unk Dardeen. Candace er- a Pure 
ea Sergianapolls, Ind. .650 M@ieinnath, O Ohio. 1,826] Emma Baird, Fort ta eee ee 2,987 


1948| oe Wernecke, ' rs. Virgie Hupfer, 


hicago. . 


soc eee 2 696) sant fat ne Iowa.1,850) 


Beach, Calif 


Winandy, Ann Elyasevich- ie _|Gears By En 
ei oss ~ Chieago pear ey. Svopoda, (Chi. TIL. 1,229| Detroit, Mich. . 2,786 
nm Landewig, ein-. ors, 
‘aig pee eae «669 Gord Rapias 1,796| Schick, Dallas...1,216| Grand — = - 930 
1951\Ida Gieinco: Butta LaVerne eres Set. Esther we ies — idee et 
es 9] “hee Angeiol,” rag) Genito, Wack. 1.179 dlanapolis, Ind, 2,708 
Craig, Kan- V3 Turner, Quam-M. Ho: man, le Furni s 
oie Easeny atc see e 672) Wardens, » Calit. . 1,854 7 ee Wis. oan pay noe ey 2 
agin e es, ges-J. 
ies Shhsiig ir «+. - 637] Detroit, Mich. . 1,886] zien, Detroit, Mich .1,211 Detroit, Mich... .2,931 
1954} Helen Marti Anne Johnson, Fran Stennett-Rose oefer Wii aad 
Peoria, OT ws ee 5. 668} Berwick, Pa..... 1,880 Ma gee oe Rock- re cago, Ill..... A 
O20. Ds cece 
1955) Nellie Vella, Rock- Marion Ladewig, Wyllis Ryskamp- allstaff, Chicago, o1 
i Grand Rapids, Marion Ladewig, | Ill. ......s-nee" 2) 
Sie os Oe eee 1,890| Grand Rapids, 
hier av arhia esis oh 
1956) Lucille Noe, Colum- Doris Knechtges, Betty Maw-Mary Daniel Ryan, 
: ous. Ohio .....-708] Detroit, Mich...1,867| Quinn, Buffalo, Chicago, Ill..... 2,880 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 
Season 
tote eA Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, Ohio. 1948-1949 Doris Knechtges, Detroit; Margaret 
1941-1942 Bertha Uhbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. Skelton, Indianapolis. wink 
1941-1942 Lucile Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 1949-1950 Olive Chase, Fond du eee = 
1941-1942 Marge Earley, Chicago. 1950-1951 Betty Kuhls, St. Louis, 0.3 = ee 
1942-1943 Carolyn Bell, Grand Island, Nebr. one pombe, Oia eee foes 
1943-1944 Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich. Detroit, Mich” sylvia Wene, Phila 
1943-1944 Marge Slogar, Cleveland, Ohio. delphia, Pa , “ 
1944-1945 Mrs. Rachel La Tell, Vestal, N. Y. 1951-1952 Marge Craig, Lafayette, Ind. 
1945-1946 None. 1952-1953 Donna Jean Zimmer Akron, Ohio 
1946-1947 Beryl Cox, Houston, Tex.; Vinie Strobel, 1953-1954 Marion Gray, Pininfela N I= ee thy 
yrds Bergen, N. 43 Lillian Somers, Focht, Akron, Ohio; alte Richards, 
evens Poin S Union, 
1947-1948 Marge Beaney, Victoria, Canada. 1954-1955 Peggy Adams, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lawn Bowling Championships in 1956 


ANNUAL NATIONAL TOURNAMENT, AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSOCIATION 
Hartford, Cenn., Aug, 6-10 


Rettie Memorial Trophy—Thistle LBC, Hartford 
(Robert. Dickson, skip; David Ferguson, Robert 
Barclay, Charles’ Quinn). 

Chicago Cup—New Haven (Conn,) LBC (Robert 
ae skip; Gabriel Strathdee, Earl Hutt, Ray 

ees 

Wisconsin Cup—Pasadena (Calif.) LBC (Frank 
a ire skip; Howard Swallow, George Plaisted, 


Ww 

California Trophy—Quincy (Mass.) LBC (John 
McArthur and John Milne). 

Lakeside Trophy—New Haven LBC (Earl Hutt 
and Ray Lees). 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Trophy—Peter Camp- 
bell, Smithfield Avenue LBC, Pawtucket, R. I. 


& Sha sleet oa Trophy—W. G. Hay, Beverly Hills, 
alif, 


NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIP 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Chamber of Commerce. Trophy—St. Peto 
LBC (Fred Clarke, skip; H. H. Barnes, 
Pollard). 

Press ae te (Ont.) LBC (D. E, 
nay pk skip; Dr. . Sendker, W. J. Tewks- 
ur 

George Smith rig wa ars (Ont.), (A. G. Cas- 
cadden and Dr. C. E. Knister) 

R. Stewart yrds Trophyoa A. Tulloch, Chi- 
cago (Ill.) LBC 


International Match, Hartford, Conn., Aug. 11I—A L.B.A. Eastern Division 150, Provincial Assn. of 


Ontario 91. 


Fencing Champions in 1956 


64th ANNUAL NATIONAL FENCING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Bronx, N. Y., June 7-15 


Saber—Dr. Tibor 
SG 


roe Nyilas, Salle Santelli, New 
or 
Epee—Abram Cohen, pou Club of New York. 
Foil—Sewall Shurtz, U. S. Navy. 


Ff ‘a s Foil—Mrs. * Janice Romary, Los Angeles, 
ali 


1956 Olympic 
Foil—Albert Axelrod, Dr. Daniel Bukantz, Harold 
Goldsmith, Byron Kreiger, Nat Lubell, Sewall 


Shurtz. Alternates: Leonard Turk, Alan Kwartler, 
Charles Steinhardt. 
Epee—William Andre, 
Goldstein, Ken Hoitsma, 
Shurtz. Alternates: 
Richard Berry. 


N.C,A.A. Championship, Annapolis, Md., Mar 


Abram Cohen, Ralph 
Richard Pew, Sewall 
Edward Vebell, Albert Wolff, 


Saber Team—Salle Santelli, New York, N. Y. 

Foil Team—Fencers Club of New York. 

Epee Team—Salle Csiszar, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Three-Weapon Team—United States Air Force. 

Women’s Team—Mrs. Maxine Mitchell and Mrs. 
Janice Romary, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fencing Team 
Sabre—Norman Armitage, Abram Cohen, Richard 
Dyer, Alan Kwartler, Dr. Tibor Nyilas, George 


Worth. Alternates: Sol Gorlin, Alex Treves, Robert 
Blum, 


Women—Mrs. Janice Romary, 
Mitchell, Judy Goodrich. 


Mrs. Maxine 


. 24—1, Tlinois, 90; 2, Columbus, 88; 3, Navy, 87. 


dogs 
herding and protectin 


Aation of over 22,000,000 in America, 


x 3 Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners; Tuna Tournament 
Dog Show 


shrouded in obscurity, 
has 


The origin of the dog is 
anion as early as 3500 B.C. been found in 

for particular purposes; 
g flocks and, finally, for sport 
At present there are two main divisions or classes 


Sheepdogs, Boxers, Mastiffs, Collies, Eski: 


although evidence 
Egyptian tombs. 
in the beginning for hunting and guarding the home, later for 


ss 


Winners ) 


of its existence as man’s com- 
t some early time man began to 


and diversion. 
of dogs, with a number of sub-divisions in each: 


Pointers, Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels, and various hounds; the working dog group, 


mos, Great Danes, Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, 


etc.; the terrier group; the toy group, including Chihuahuas, Toy Spaniels, Mexican Hairless, Pekingese, 


Pomeranians. Toy Poodles, etc. 
Bulldogs, Chowchows, Dalmatians, French Bulldogs, 
than 111 different breeds are recognized and shown 


The second main group, non-sporting dogs, includes Boston Terriers, 


Keeshonden, Poodles and Schipperkes. In all more 
in the United States. Of the estimated dog popu- 


approximately 3,500,000 pedigrees are registered. 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 


Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 
1943. ..|Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft......| Miniature poodle .|Mrs. P. H. B, Frelinghuysen 
1944. ../Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds. .| Welsh terrier. . -|Mrs, Edward P. Alker 
1945. . .|Chieling’s Signature.............. .|Scottish terrier. . Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
1946. ..|Ch, Hetherington Model Rhyth .| Fox terrier, wire. Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Caruthers IIT 
1947. ..|Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine...... ROBE Pras Bases Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Kettles, Jr. 
1948. ..|Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket. . .|Bedlington terrier. Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1949. ..|Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy Brel BOXER Very eae Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner 
1950. ..|/Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edger- 

PU MMEIRDRE as ge. clecd ts wi ore coos Saeictawt .|Scottish terrier. . -|Mrs. John G, Winant 
1951...|Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest...... BOCOL ac eee .|Dr. and Mrs, R. C. Harris 
1952. ..|/Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm..........-|Doberman pinscher .|Mr, and Mrs. Len Carey 
1953. ..}Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm........... Doberman pinscher... .| Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1954...!Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine........|Cocker spaniel........ Mrs. Carl! KE. Morgan 
1955... | Ga. Kippax Fearnought............. Balldoe nah ieee Dr. John A. Saylor 
1956. . .{Ch. Wilber White Swan............. Toy poodle... ios. 2... Mrs. Bertha Smith 

MORRIS AND ESSEX KENNEL CLUB 
Madison, N. J. 
Year | Best-in-show Breed Owner 
1946... |Ch. Benbow’s Beau.............. .../Cocker spaniel. .......|/Robert A. Gusman 
1947... |Rock Ridge Night Rocket....,...... Bedlington terrier..... Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1948. ..|Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket....... ‘Bedlington terrier..... Mr. & Mrs. W, A. Rockefeller 
1949...|Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edger- 

CLT per BaD Tae oO ate et are ....+|Scottish terrier........ Mrs. John G. Winant 
1950.../Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy. ;....... »|Irish setter... ........ Jack Spear 
1951... /Ch. Rock Falls Colonel....... _,+» ++. |bnglish setter......... William T. Holt 
1952... |Ch. Wyretex Wyns Traveller of Trucote|Wire-haired fox terrier..|Mrs. Leonard Smit 
1953... |Ch. Toplight Template of Twin Ponds. |Welsh terrier......... :|Mrs. Edward P. Alker 
1954. . . |(Not held) 

1955... |Ch. Baroque of Quality Hill......... IDORGE pa ics) v aly srtreie sole te Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner 
1956. ..|Ch. Roadcoach Roadster............ Dalmatian.....5.¢..465 Mrs. Sydney K. Allman, Jr. 


OTHER DOG SHOW 
American Spaniel Club, New York, N. Y., Jan. 9 


“—Bobb’s Happy Day, cocker spaniel—Herbert W, 


Bobb, North Baltimore, Ohio. 

43rd Maryland K. C., Baltimore, Md., Jan, 29— 
Ch. Elblac’s Bugle of Hastern, English cocker 
spaniel—Muriel A. Quigley, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

American Boxer Club, New York, N. Y., Feb. 12— 
Ch. Baroque of Quality Hill—Mr. and Mrs. John P. 
Wagner, Chicago, Ill. 

First Company Governor’s Foot Guard A.A., 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 18—Fontclair Festoon, mini- 
ature poodle—Clarence Dillon, Far Hills, N. J. 

34th Elm City K. C., New Haven, Conn., Feb. 19 
Ch, Travella Superman of Harham, wire-haired 
fox terrier—Mrs. Harold M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 

Eastern Dog Club, Boston, Mass., Feb. 22—Ch. 
Wilbur White Swan, toy poodle—Mrs. Bertha 
Smith, Bethpage, L. I. : 

Pekinese Club of America, White Plains, N. Y., 
Mar. 4—Ch. Tulo Yu Chuo of Orchard Hill—Mrs. 
Richard S. Quigley, Lock Haven, Pa. 

24th Cocker Spaniel Club of Long Island, Hemp- 
stead, L. I., Mar. 10—Ch. Eufaula’s Dividend— 
C. E. Dimon, Columbus, Ga. 

Providence County K. C., Providence, R. L., 
Mar. 18—Ch. Alfonc. von der Goldenen Kette, im- 
ported standard poodle—Clairedale and Penny- 
worth Kennels, Hampton Bays, L. I. 

Potomac Boxer Club, Arlington, Va., Mar. 24— 
Ch. Canyonair’s Gettin’ There, brindle—Sterlinda 
Kennels, Washington, D. C. 

National Capital K. C., Washington, D. C., Mar. 
95—Ch. Alfonco von der Goldenen Kette, standard 
poodie—Clairedale and Pennyworth Kennels, 

mpton Bays, L. I. 

a Club of No. New Jersey, Teaneck, N. J., 
Mar. 25—Ch. Elblac’s Bugle of Hastern, English 
cocker spaniel—Mrs. Muriel Quigley, Upper Mont- 

ir, N. J. 
ole eth International K. C,, Chicago, Ill., Apr. 1— 
Oh. Barrage of Quality Hill, boxer—Mr. and Mrs. 
Jouett Shouse, Washigton, D. C. 

Twin Brooks K. C., West Orange, N. J., Apr. 15— 
Ch. Wupei Nagyur-Tut, Chow Chow—Ledgelands 


British Team Wins 13th Inte 


A British team 
with £208 potnts. 
ore aay largest number and largest fish caught 


WINNERS IN 1956 


Kennels, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Poodle Club of America, Garden City, L. L., 
May 18—Ch. Nibroc Gary, toy poodle—Mrs. Peter 
Frelinghuysen, 

Ladies Kennel Assn. of America, Garden City, 
L, I., May 19—Ch, Lee’s. Symphony, Pembroke 
Welsh corgi—Mrs. J. Donald Duncan estate. 

Monmouth County K. C., Rumson, N. J., May 26 
—Ch. Blakeen Ding Ding, toy poodle—Mrs,. Mar- 
guerite S. Tyson, Washington, D. C. 

Plainfield K. C., Linden, N. J., May 27—Ch. 
Chik T’Sun, Pekinese—Nigel Aubrey-Jones and 
R, William Taylor, Montreal, Canada. 

Greenwich K. C., Greenwich, Conn., June 9— 
Ch. Venture of Hardway, dachshund—Nancy F, 
Onthank, Greenwich, Conn. 

Longshore-Southport K. C., Westport, Conn., 
June 10—Cr. Icarus Duke Otto, miniature poodle 
—L. J. Gunson, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Staten Island K. C., Tompkinsville, S. I., N. Y. 
June 24—Ch. Madam Moonraker, wire-haired fox 
terrier—J. Donald Duncan, Greenwich, Conn. 

Lake Mohawk K. C., Newton, N. J., July 29— 
Ch. Adastra Magic Fame, miniature poodle—Mrs. 
Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, D. C. 

Rockland County K. C., Ladentown, N. Y., Sept. 
2—Ch. Viimar’s Lucky, pointer—Mary Ann Wads- 
worth, Auburn, N,. Y, 

Somerset Hills K. C., Far Hills, N. J., Sept. 8— 
Ch. Puttencove Promise, standard poodle—Putten- 
cove Kennels, Manchester, Mass. 

Westchester K. C., Purchase, N. Y., Sept. 9— 
Ch. Danguaire Bryson, Irish setter—Dr. Jack 
Skelskie, Springfield, Mass. 

Ox Ridge K. C,, Darien, Conn., Sept, 22—Ch. 
Nikora of Manapouri, miniature poodle—Nigel 
Aubrey-Jones and R. William Taylor, Monireal, 


Canada. 

34th Westbury Kennel Assn., Old Westbury, L. I., 
N. Y., Sept. 30—Ch. Elbac’s Bugle of Hastern, 
English cocker spaniel—Mrs. Muriel Quigley, Up- 
per Montclair, N. J. 

German Shepherd Dog Club, Purchase, N. Y., 
nmeid (ens ie Barda, Kobeil Kennels, Whites- 
oro, N. Y. 


rnational Tuna Tournament 


won the 13th International Tuna Cup match at Wedgeport, N. S., Sept. 12-14, 1956, 
Trailing were Argentina with 89925 points, Germany with 66923, 
Points are awarded for poundage of fish caught, largest number of fish caught 


and the United 


in the match. 


a 


World Record Fish 


Souree: (Salt-water) bapa Be Game ae 
SALT-WATER FISH (All-tackle records, both men and women) 


Barracuda (Great).... 
Bass (Cal. Black Sea) . 


met Black Sea; 
Bass (Cal. White Sea). 


Bass (Chapnel)....... 
Bass (Giant Sea)...... 


ae 
Bass (Striped)........ 
Blackfish (or Tautog) . 
Bliiefish....0...... a 
Bonefish. ..........+- 
Bonito (Oceanic)...... 
IONS. ois a's 2's 00 siege 
Doiphin........ nivianer® 
Drum (Black)........ 


Flounder (Summer)... 


Kingfish (King 
Mackerel) 


Marlin (Blue)........ 
Marlin (Pacific Black) . 
Marlin (Silver) . 
Marlin (Striped)...... 
Marlin (White)....... 
PPGPIOI ee wl tece eee e's 
ENCE EUO Mpa) ae, p's. va) 6 x ave 


Shark, Man-Eater 
Guawihite..........: 
Shark, Porbeagle..... 
Shark, Thresher...... 
Shark; Tiger......... 
Snook (Robalo)....... 


Swordfish.,.......... 


ABI) 08 one en 


Tuna, Allison 
(¥Yellowfin):........ 

Tuna, Atlantic 
Big-Eyed 


Tuna, Pacific Big-Eyed 


Tuna, Bluefin........ 
NMBNOOS 26... os 

WHGARASD 2... cs reece. 
Weakfish (Spotted).... 
POMOWOAM. 26. ce... 


rmed to Sept. 

Weight |Length 
69 Ibs. 3’ 6” 324" 
120 Ibs. 8 oz. | 5’ 2” 40" 
| eae | BE | 
83 Ibs. 12 0z.| 5’ 534” | 34” 
83 Ibs. ea 29” 
551 Ibs. 61-4! mba aeeee 
8 Ibs. 1.107 =) 19" 
73 Ibs. 60” 30%” 
21 Ibs. 6 oz. | 2’ 744" | 2344” 
24 Ibs. 302. | 3° 5” 22" 
18 Ibs. 2 oz. 54" | 17K" 
39 Ibs. 15 oz. | 3’ 3” 28” 
102 Ibs 5’ 10” | 34” 
57 Ibs. 8 oz. | 4’ 8” ee: 
7534 Ibs. Oia ee 
92 Ibs. Fe te linterna 6 
20 Ibs.” arr 32” 
76 lbs. 8 oz. | 5° 3” 31” 
742 Ibs. 12’ 1034” 68” 
1,560 Ibs. 14’ 6” | 6’ 9” 
755 Ibs. 13°73%4"| 654” 
692 Ibs. 1S? Se eee 
161 Ibs. 8’ 8” 33” 
42 Ibs. 4 oz. | 3° 7” 334" 
33 Ibs. 8 oz. | 3’ 9” 2614" 
100 Ibs. 4! 6” 32” 
123 Ibs. 10’ 4" | 3234" 
221 Ibs. TOR OF an teers 
736 Ibs. aE i a eee ie Be 
1,000 lbs. on a | Men, Sei 
2,536 lbs. 16’ 9” y Up Kaos 
260 lbs. ui? 47" 6834" 
O22 IDE Fae ling tom ae aee eee 
1,382 Ibs. 13’ 10" | 93” 
5034 Ibs, Cd pei. > tans 
1,182 Ibs, 14’114"| 78” 
283 Ibs. TA 3 An a ele 
265 Ibs. (RD 53” 
209 Ibs. 6 oz.| 5’ 10” 46” 
400 Ibs. Wise 62” 

201 Ibs, 12:02. |¥ 2? 836" 1. onan 
201 Ibs. 208 160 alae nets 
977 lbs. 9 8” 9414” 
136 Ibs. 6’ 444" | 34%” 

17 Ibs. 8 oz. | 3’ 10” | 19” 
15 lbs. 3 oz. | 2'10%4”| 201%” 
105 lbs. a5 40” 
12% oz. 


yreares 


St. Helena 
Kona, T. H. 


Cc. B. Chureh 
R. N. Sheafer 


San Miguel, M. A. da Silva 
ores Veloso 

Mana Kauai, William Badua 

TB: 

Bol ed aoe F. Drowley 

Cape a Chae J. E. Stansbury 


Aribrose Light, J. Rzeszewica 


Mafia Channel, A. Conan-Doyle 

E. Africa 

Smee J. Aaron 

Oak Beach, F. H, Kessel 

New York 

Bimini, Ba- R. E. Maytag 

hamas 

Bimini, Aksel Wichfeld 

Bahamas 

cae Blanco, A. C, Glassell, Jr. 
eru 

Pinas Bay, R. Dugan, Jr. 

Panama 

Balboa, Calif. A. Hamann 

Miami, Fla. L. F. Hooper 

ad Grande, R. H. Martin 

Belmar, N. J. G. M. Mayer 


M. Barrenechea, 
H. Teetor 

C. W. Stewart 
G, Pangarakis 


a Blanco, 
SPeiEEr Cay, 
B.W.I. 

Santa Cruz Is., 
Galapagos 
Galveston. Tex. 


Mayor Island, B.D. H. Ross” 
N.Z% (130-Ib. line) 
A. De! 


Denial Bay, 0 an 
Australia pain line) 
Durban, So. L. Daniel 
Africa (Go-ip. line) 
cia of Islands, Dowding 


Sydney Heads, 


Australia Ciso-tb. ine 

Gatun Spillway, . W. Anderson 

Canal Zone 

Iquique, Chile L. Marron 

L. Maracaibo, M. Salazar 

Venezuela 

Makua, T. H. July 31, J. W. Harvey 
1937 

Madeira eopte 24, | A. dos Santos 
954 Ribeir 

Cabo Blanco, Jan. 13, N. R. Knox 

Peru 9. 

Bermuda _E. P. Mayor 

Nassau, A. Anthony 

Bahamas 

oe eS Bay, D. M. Hodgson 

E. Boynton In- R, J. Geyer 


let, Fla, 
Mullica River, 


N. 
Fort “Pierce, 
FL 


a. 
Bahia de Topo- 
lambopo, Mex. 


A. Weisbecker, Jr, 
Cc. W. Hubbard 
M. A. Yant 


\ 


. 1950 Bill Linderman, Red Lodge, Mont. 


-~ 


ok, 


FRESH-WATER FISH 


= Species Weight |Length) Girth | Where caught Date Angler 


s : BP os Sporting Events—Record Fish; Softball; Rodeo Cowboys 


| |g 


Black Bass (Large- 22 Ibs. 4 oz. 3245" 28%” Montgome June 2 Geo: Perry 
mouth) Lake Ga, 1932 mee 
Black Bass (Small- 11 Ibs. 15 02.) 27” 2134” Dale Hollow July 9, David L. Hayes 
mouth) Lake, Ky. 1955 
Black Bullhead.......| 8 Ibs. 24” 17%" ee Waccabue,| Aug, 1, Kani Evans 
Bluegill Sunfish....... 4 Ibs. 12 oz. | 15” 18” Ketona Lake, Ape T. S. Hudson 
a. 1950 
MED areicislh ¥in sss = 2 55 lbs. 5 oz. 42” 31” eee es July 10, Frank J, 
cr nn. 1952 Led: 
ee aces or 94 Ibs. 8 oz. 56” 35” he es R., So. May 22, potas ocr 
ak: 1949 
Catfish, Channel referee 55 Ibs. 50” 27” gras piven. Ms a Roy A. Groves 
ou ota. 9 
Charr (Arctic)...... .-| 11 Ibs. 8 oz. | 30” 17s paopeniad Gulf, Ang. 10, | John Durant 
udson Bay 50 
Gar, Alligator...., ‘ 279 Ibs. 93” he Grande R., Dee es Bill Valverde 
exas 
Gar, Longnose,....... 50 Ibs. 5 oz. 724" 224%" penis. River, eae Eb Townsend Miller 
exas 
Muskellunge......... 69 lbs. 11 oz.| 6344” 31K" Chippewa Flow- oe 20, Louis Spray 
ms age, 
Perch (White)........| 4 lbs. 12 oz. 1914” 13” scenes see Mrs. Earl Small 
ake, aine 
Perch (Yeliow).......| 4 Ibs. 344 oz.| est. 16” Bordentown, Mele. Dr. C. C. Abbot 
Pickerel (Eastern Chain) 9 Ibs. 30” 15” Green Pond, Jan, 5, Russell Kimble 
Pike (Northern)......| 46 Ibs. 2 oz. 524%” 25” Sacandaga gee Peter Dubuc 
Saimon (Atlantic)..... bey ne (36 Renan 1925 Henrik Henriksen 
os orway 
Salmon (Chinook).....| 83 Ibs. oe River, 1910 F. R. Steel 
reg. 
Salmon (Silver).......| 31 Ibs. Spbeate Bay, oer at Ars: Lee Hall- 
5 a erg 
Salmon (Landlocked 22 Ibs. 8 02. 36” est. 20’"| Sebago Lake, Avg. 1 Edward Blakel 
and Ouananiche) Maine 1807 ee 
Sturgeon, White...... 360 Ibs. ae 86” aes River, Ape Aes Willard Cravens 
aho 
Trout (Brook)........| 14% Ibs. Nipigon River, | July, Dr. W. J. Cook 
Ontario 1916 
Trout (Brown).......| 3934 Ibs. pe nee 1866 W. Muir 
cotlan 
Trout (Cut-throat)....| 41 lbs. 39” Pyramid Lake, at 5 J. Skimmerhorno 
ev. 
Trout (Golden)....... 11 Ibs. 28” 16” Cook's Lake, ey Charles S. Reed 
yo. 
Trout (Lake),......... 63 Ibs. 2 02. 514” 3234” Lake Superior ea Hubert Hammers 
Trout (Rainbow or 37 lbs. 4044” 28” Lake Pend Nov. 25, Wes Hamlet 
Steelhead) Oreille, Idaho 1947 
Trout (Sunapee)...... 11 Ibs. 8 oz. | 33” 174%” | Lake Sunapee, witTS inet Theo- 
Sue ks ar’ 
Trout (Dolly Varden)./} 32 Ibs. 40%” 29%" ee ae Oreille, Os ree N. L. Higgins 
aho 
Wall-Eyed Pike.......| 22 lbs. 4 oz. 3614” 21” Niagara River, | May 26, Patrick Noon 
Ontario 194 
World Softball Champions 
(Amateur Softball Association) 
Women 


1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 0 
1936—National Mfg. 


1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


N.-Y. 
, Mich. 1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg. 
1945—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La, 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1949—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1951—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1952—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1953—Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1954—-Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1955—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1956—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 


1936—Kodak Parks, Rochester, 
1937—Briges Mfg. Co., Detroit 
1938—Pohlars, Cincinnati, O. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 

1940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1946—Zollner Mig. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1947—Zollner Mfc. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1948—-Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont. 
1950—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1951—Dow Chemical A.C., Midland, Mich, 
1952—-Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1953—-Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1954—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1955—-Raybestos Cardinals, Bridgeport, Conn. 
1956—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 


Rodeo Cowboy Competition in 1956 
Source: Rodeo Cowboys Association 
All-Around Standings to Sept 15, 1956 


ane e 32,174 Duane Howard, Minnewauken, N. D........ 13,838 

fier Henne ee ne en 21,132 J. D. McKenna, Sheridan, Wyo............. 13,633 

Guy Weeks, Abilene, Texas...........--.-- 18,698 Jack Buschbom, Cassville, Wis. gies 13,576 
: | Sa; vin Nelson, n |) IN Citar een as 

ere, Welle Walle. washes: 13/921 Eddy Akridge, Hesperia, Calif............ f.. 12,960 


Harry Tompkins, Dublin, Texas........-.-- 
ALL-AROUND RODEO COWBOY CHAMPIONS—RCA SYSTEM 


1947 Todd Whatley, Bethel, Okla. 1951 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, So. Dak. 


1952 Harry Tompkins, Dublin, Texas 
1948 Gerald Roberts, Phoenix, Ariz. 1953 Bill Linderman, Red Lodge, Mont, 
1949 Jim Shoulders 


1954 Buck Rutherford, Lenapah, Okla. 
1955 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, S. D., 42,065 


854 Sporting Events—Fly and Bait Casting; we gees : 
ing Championships in 1956_ 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ANGLING AND CASTING CLUBS. 
‘rancisco, Calif., Aug. 8-12« ; 


Fly and Bait Cast 


48th NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, N. 
San F 


Men 
Distance Bait—Robert Budd, Jefferson- 


36-02. 
, Ind. Average, 35744 ft.; long cast, 369 it. 
vie on Distance Bait—awW. J. Lovely, St. Louis, 


Mo, Average, 374 ft.; long cast, 386 ft. 
Trout Fly Distance—Jack Crossfield, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Average, 16214 ft.; long cast, 168 ft. 
Saimon Fly Distance—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Average, 19545 ft.; long cast, 207 ft. 
ay. ey (a areata i Cc. Gregory, Oakland, 
Calif.; 9 S. 
Wet FI iocukacy—C- F. Forcade, St. Louis, Mo., 
1 oints. 
eee Accuracy Bait—Billy Peters, Toledo, Ohio, 


99 points. 
es Accuracy Bait—Casper Rigamer, New 
Orleans, La., 99 points. 


Ladies " 

Dry Fly Accuracy—Kay Brodney, San Francisco, 
Calif., 95 points. 
hy Fly cee oe Saunders, Milwaukee, 

is., 98 points. 

3§-07. Accuracy Bait—Beverly Allen, Smithville, 
Mo., 92 points. 

P Intermediate Events 
Dry Fly Accuracy—Allen Sayre-Smith, Los 


Angeles, Calif., 95 points. 
Wet Fly Accuracy—Allen Sayre-Smith, 100 
nts, 
6-08. Accuracy Bait—Allen Sayre-Smith, 98 
oints. 
S, 5g-oz. Accuracy Bait—Allen Sayre-Smith, 98 
points. 


Men’s. Combined Championships 

Sane Baits—W. J. Lovely, St. Louis, Mo., 
Distance Flies—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco, 
Calif., 1,065 ft. 
one aoe J. Lovely, St. Louis, Mo., 
“Accuracy Baits—Casper Rigamer, New Orleans, 
La., 198 points (new record). 
Accuracy Flies—Jon Tarantino, 
Calif., 199 points. 

All Accuracy—Casper Rigamer, 
La., 396 points (mew record). 


San Francisco, 


New Orleans, 


a ad ey 
; * Se. Bee 


a ew 
%e ee 
iano 
aa 


National Garber, Toledo, 
onio. 


All-Round—Marion 


calif. 183 points 
‘alif., po’ ¥ 
en t93 cit setae: 
Calif., i 

All aceuthepe NOTONE Collins, Long Beach, Calif., 
367 points. 

Intermediate Combined Cham; gee 

eter a Sayre-Smith, Los 
Calif., S. : 

Accurac: ies—Allen Sayre-Smith, 195 points. 
All Recuracy- alien, Sayre-Smith, 391 points. 
Skish Events 

Men’s mone oce Fly—Steve Aleshi, Kansas City, 
Mo., 100 points. 

Men’s SA ScETRES Bait—Casper Rigamer, New 
Orleans, La., 84 points. 

Men’s Distance Bait—Casper Rigamer, New 
Orleans, La. Average, 24225 ft.; long cast, 244 ft. 

Skish Distance Fly—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Average, 15124 ft.; long cast, 159 ft. 

Ladies’ Accuracy Bait—Jennie Bishop, Long 
Beach, Calif., 64 points. 

Ladies Accuracy Fly—Mildred Wolfe, Long 
Beach, Calif., 79 points. L 

Intermediate Accuracy Bait—Mike Hubbard, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 78 points. 

Intermediate Accuracy Fly—Allen Sayre-Smith, 
Los Angeles, Calif., 69 points. 

Skish Combined Championships 

Men’s Accuracy—Casper Rigamer, New. Orleans, 
La., 173 points. 

Men’s Distance—Jack Crossfield, San Francisco, 
Calif., 1,136 ft. 

Ladies’ Accuracy—Mildred Wolfe, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 141 points. 

Intermediate Accuracy—Allen Sayre-Smith, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 129 points. 

Skish All-Round—(tie): Marion Garber and 
Casper Rigamer, 6 points. 

3¢-oz. Spin. Distance (Special)—John Dieck- 
mann, Los Angeles, Calif., 25035 average. 


Fly and Bait Casting World Records 


Trout Fly Distance—1861% ft. average; 194 ft. 
Yong cast; Jack Crossfield, San Francisco, Calif: 

Salmon Fly Distance—20035 ft. average, 212 ft. 
long cast; Myron C, Gregory, San Francisco, Calif. 

36 oz. Distance Bait—368 ft. average, 386 ft. long 
cast, Richard R. Ward, Washington, D. C. 
5s oz. Distance Bait—443 ft. average, Charles 
L. Schall, St. Louis, Mo. Long Cast, 453 ft., Jon 
Tarantino, San Francisco, Calif. 

ry Fly Accuracy—Score 100; Frank Steel, Mar- 

vin Allen, Allan Childers, Donald Meyer, Roy 
Norton, Fred Mathis. 

pl Fly Accuracy—Score 100 (Held.by 53 cast- 
ers). 

$g-oz. Accuracy Bait—Score 99; S. G. Dennis, 
Adelea McDonald, J. H. Wine, Marion Garber, 
ee Allen, Bobby Spear, Billy Peters, Casper 

gamer. 


9$-0z. Accuracy Bait—Score 100, J. A. Halblieb; 
Louisville, Ky.; Frank Halper, Chicago, Ill.; Don 
Allen, Smithville, Mo. 


COMBINED EVENTS CHAMPIONSHIPS 

All Accuracy—396 points, Casper Rigamer, New 
Orleans, La. 

Accuracy Flies—200 points: Donald Meyer, Bur- 
bank, Calif.; Fred Mathis,“Los Angeles, Calif. 

Accuracy Baits—Score 198, Casper Rigamer, New 
Orleans. La. 

All Distance—3,334 ft., Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Distance Baits—2,367 ft., 
Louis, Mo. 

Distance Flies—1,114 ft.; 
Francisco, Calif. 


W. J. Lovely, St. 


Jon Tarantino, San 


National Shuffleboard Champions in 1956 


Source: National Shuffleboard Association 
Semi-Annual National Tournament 


51st 


St. Petersburg, Fla., Jan. 10-12 


Men’s Open—i, Carl Spillman, Sunshine, St. 
Petersburg; 2, Mark Brashares, Little River, 
Miami); 3, Webster Smith, Missimee. 

Men’s Closed—1, Frank Henderson, Sunshine, 
St. Petersburg; 2, Frank Story, Little River, 
Miami; 3, Arthur Gregory, Gulfport. 


Ladies’ Open—1, Miriam McDavid, Sunshine, 
St. Petersburg; 2, Amy Close, Clearwater; 3, Bess 
Henderson, Sunshine, St. Petersburg. 

Ladies’ Closed—1, Katherine Holm, Mirror Lake, 
St. Petersburg; 2, Nanne Rankin, Mirror Lake; 3, 
Alice Harrison, Mirror Lake. 


52nd _ Semi-Annual National Tournament 
Traverse City, Mich., July 23-25 


Men’s Open—1, Jack Gladney, Curry Park, West 


Palm Beach, Fla.; 2, Wilbur Long, Shunshine Park, 


St. Petersburg; 3, Farrell Bruner, 
Lakeland, Fla. uner, Oak Ridge, 


Ladies’ Open—1, Marion Wheeler, Deep South 


Trailer Park, Tampa Fla.; 2, Ann Gladne , Curr 
Park, West Palm Beach; 3, Jeanne Rae, Sunshine 
St. Petersburg. 


Based on 20 years of 
the chances of scoring an ace are 8 
Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y., 
Field Club, and T. A. Menzel, Stamford, 
N. Y., at Bayside, 1941; Emery Thomas, 
Grauer, Dunwoodie; Ralph Muranelli, 
Knollwood, 1953. 


Men’s Closed—i, Frank Humbert, Deland, Fla.; 
2, Arthur Gregory, Gulfport, Fla.; 3, F. D. Hull, 
Little River, Miami, Fla. 

Ladies’ Closed—1, Mary Beaty, Bradenton, Pla.; 
2, Lucile Holmes, Gulf Shores, Sarasota, Fla.; 3 
Mabel Hennes, Dunedin Isles, Clearwater, Fla. 


, 


Chances of Scoring a Hole-in-One 
play in the New York World-Telegram and The 


Sun Tournament, 1932-1953, 


,606 to one. Ten aces were scored in the 20-year period, as follows: 
at Bayside, 1933; Frank S. Schriver, Chester, N : ; Hi 
Conn., at Leewood 
at Forest Hill, 
Split Rock; 


. Y., at Forest Hill 
Golf Club, 1937; Oscar Goess, Bellmore, 
1947; Al Collins, Leewood, 1950; Ernest R. 


Joseph J. Farrell, Split Rock, 1952; J. B. Lowery, 


ee 


Ri aad a wea t 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
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Sporting Events—Fish and Game Commissioners; Lacrosse Champions 855 


sh and Game Commissioners of the United States and Canada 
Source: Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 


AJabama—Director, Division of Game, Fish and 
Seafoods, Department of Conservation, Mont- 


Alaska—Fish and Wildlife Service, Juneau, or 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

Arizona—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
Arizona State Building, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
Little Rock. 

California—Director, Department of Fish and 
Game, 722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. 
© Colorado—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
1530 Sherman Street, Denver 5. 

Connecticut—Superintendent, Board of Fisheries 
and Game, State Office Building, Hartford 1. 

Delaware—Chief Warden, Board of Game and 
Fish Commissioners, Dover. 

District of Columbia—Superintendent, Metro- 
-politan Police, Washington. : 

Florida—Director, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallanassee. 5 

Georgia—Director, Game-and Fish Commission, 
412 State Capitol, Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii—Fish and Game Division, Commissioners 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu. 

Iidaho—Director, Department of Fish and Game, 


Boise. 

Iinois—Director, Department of Conservation, 
Springfield. 

Indiana—Director, Division of Fish and Game, 
Department of Conservation, 311 West Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis 9. 

lowa—Director, State Conservation Commission, 
East Seventh and Court Streets, Des Moines 29 

Kansas—Director, Forestry, Fish and Game 
Commission, Pratt. 

Kentucky—Commissioner, Department of Fish 
and Wildlife Resources, Frankfort. - 

Louisiana—Secretary-Director, State Wildlife and 
Fisheries Commission, 126 Civil Courts Bui.cing, 
New Orleans 16. 

Maine—Commissioner, Department on Inland 
Fisheries and Game, State House, Augusta. 

Maryland—Director, Game and Inland Fish 
Commission, 514 Munsey Building, Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—Director, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, 73 Tremont St., Boston 8. 

Michigan—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion. Lansing 26. 

Minnesota—Commissioner, Department—of Con- 
servation, State Office Building, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi—Director, Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, P.O. Box 451, ‘Jackson. 

Missouri—Director, Conservation 
Monroe Building, Jefferson City. 

Montana—State Fish and Game Warden, De- 


- gomery 4, 


Commission, 


"partment of Fish and Game, Helena. 


Nebraska—Executive Secretary, Game, Foresta- 
tion and Parks Commission, Lincoln 9. 

Nevada—Director, Fish and Game Commission, 
51 Grove St., Reno. 

New Hampshire—Director, Fish and Game De- 
partment, State House Annex, Concord. 

New Jersey—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion and Economic Development, Division of Fish 
and Game, 230 W. Siate St., Trenton 25. 

New Mexico—State Game Warden, Department 
Game and Fish, Santa Fe. 

New York—Commissioner, Conservation Depart- 
ment, Albany 7. 

North Carolina—Executive Director, Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Commissioner, Game and Fish 
Department, CapitohBuilding, Bismarck. 


Qhio—Chief, Division of Wild Life, Department 
of Natural Resources, 1500 Dublin Road: 
Columbus 15. 

Oklahoma—Director, Game and Fish Depart- 
tment, State Capitol Building, Room 118; Okla- 
homa City 5. 

Oregon—State Game Director, State Game Com- 
mission, P. O. Box 4136, Portland 8. 

Pennsylvania—Executive Director, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg. 

Puerto Rico—Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, 
San Juan, 

Rhode Island—Administrator, Division of Fish 
and Game, Department of Agriculture and Con- 
servation, State House, Providence 2. 

South Carolina—Director, Wildlife 
Commission, Columbia. 

South Dakota—Director, Department of Game, 
Fish and Parks, Pierre. 

Tennessee—Director, Tennessee Game and Fish 
Commission, Cordell Hull Bldg., 6th Avenue North, 


Nashville 3. 
Texas—Executive Secretary, Game and Fish 
Fish and Game Commission, 


Commission, Austin. 
Utah—Director, 
1596 West North Temple, Salt Lake City 16. 
Vermont—Director, Fish and Game Service, 
Montpelier. : 
Virginia—Executive Director, Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, P. O. Box 1642, Rich- 
mond 13. 
Washington—Director, Department -of Game, 
509 Fairview Avenue, North Seattle 9. 
_West Virginia—Director, Conservation Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Director, Conservation Department, 
State Office Building, Madison 2. 
Wyoming—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne. 


Resouces 


¥ CANADA 

Canada—Chief, Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Ottawa. 

Alberta—Fish and Game Commission, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Edmonton. 

British Columbia—Game Commissioner, Office 
of Game Commission, 567 Burrard Street, Van- 
couver. 

Manitoba—Director of Game and Fisheries, 
Winnipeg. 

New’ Brunswick—Chief, Fish and Wildlife 
pees Department of Lands and Mines, Fred- 
ericton. 

Newfoundland—Director, Wildlife Division, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, P. O. Box 127, 
St. Johns. 

Northwest Territories—Deputy Commissioner of 
N.W.T., Vimy Bldg., Ottawa. 

Nova Scotia—Deputy Minister of Lands and For- 
ests, Halifax. 

Ontario—Chief, Fish and Wildlife Division, De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, Toronto 2. 

Prince Edward Island—Deputy Minister of In- 
dustry and Natural Resources, Charlottetown. 


Province of Quebec—General Superintendent, 
Department of Game and Fish, Quebec. 
askatchewan—Game Commissioner, Depart- 


ment of Natural Resources, Saskatchewan Re=- 
sources Building, Regina. 

Yukon Territory—Commissioner, Yukon Terri- 
tory, White Horse, Y. T. 


Mexico—Secretaria de Agricultura y Ganaderia, 


‘ — Lacrosse Champions in 1956 


U.S. Intercollegiate Championship—Maryland. 

Wingate Cup Trophy—Mary.and. 

Cy Miller Championship—Maryland, 42 pts.; 
R.P.1., 37; Army, 36; Johns Hopkins, 36; Navy, 
36; Rutgers, 36; Yale, 36. _ 

Laurie Cox Championship—Baltimore, 35; Ho- 
patt, 31; Penn State, 31; Washington, 31; Dart- 

outh, 30. 
ey Taylor Trophy—Colgate, 28; M.I.T., 24; 
Ohio State, 24; Tufts, 24; Adelphi, 21. 

Ivy Lacrosse League—Yale. 


1940—North 6, South 5 
1941—South 7, North 6 
1942—North 6, South 3 
1943—South 9, North 5 
1944—1945—(Not played) 
1946—North 14, South 14 


Fernandez, Jr., USAF, 


Direccion General Forestal y de Caza, Mexico, 
1956 All-American Team 
Coal: = mo eee ne James Kappler, Maryland 
DMSLenseieer sar est ...John Simmons, Maryland 
POL OTIBC Hee erate iasrs tie sim aie ....John Pendergast, Yale 
Derensesoncomimeis © alee esis Peter Wagner, R.P.I. 
a otube Cth: Perce ED oo James Keating, Maryland 
Midfield. ....5..7.... -Robert Kelley, Rutgers 
TATE Ss CG pote: Peers as Che a PR Arlyn Marshall, Hopkins 
AStAOK een so ...Charles Wicker, Maryland 
UNC \ Gene eR . Stuart Lindsay, Syracuse 
PACK oe ces state cnsauete John Howard, Washington 


NORTH-SOUTH LA CROSSE SERIES RECORD 
1947—North 15, South 

1948—North 11, South 6 
1949—South 11, North 6 
1950—North 12, South 8 
1951—North 12, South 11 


Bendix Trophy Air Race, 1956 


won the 1,120-mile California-to-Oklahoma Bendix 


1952—South 15, North 7 
1953—South 12, North 9 
1954—-North 13, South 11 
1955—South 12, North 11 
1956—South 20, North 10 


Ss. 
Trophy air race, feature of the National Aircraft Show at Oklahoma City, Sept. 1, with a record 


averas' 
Force 


6.661 m.p.h. The second-ranking ace in the Korean War flew from George Air 
fie will Rogers’ AFB in 1 hour 40 minutes 38.8 seconds in a North American F-100C 


Super Sabre jet. The old record, broken by all six 1956 entrants, was 616.208 m.p.h., set in 1954 


by Capt. Edward F. Kenny, USAF. 


Sporting Teena Chaniyeent =< 


Golf Records 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


928!T. berets 
1929|R, T. Jones, Jr. 
1930|R. T. Jones, = 

Burke. 


‘|Bessie Anthony 
. M. Bish 


“ C. Harley 
I. Campbell 


I, Campbell Tt[M. a 
Curtis 1940|L. Little:—,.....|R. Betty Jam 
Curtis 1941|C. Wood.. A -eee-|Mrs. F. Ne 
Ouimet. “Ravenscroft ae ioe Diaved) 

Baht Ay 1946)L. Mangru: 


F. Ouimet... 
hy acid paren aaa Jackson 1947|L. Workcan: 


1915|J. D. Travers. .|R. Gardner. ..|Mrs. C. H. 
Vanderbeck 
tT aaa Ake SEs “ Evans, Jr..|Alexa Stirling 
_- = Not playe 
1919) W: Waiter cen = D. Herron.. | Alexa Stirling 1952) Julius Boros. 
oe Edward ease .|C. Evans, Jr.. |Alexa Stirling 1953|Ben Hogan.. 
1921|Jas, Barnes. ..|T. Guilford. ..|M. Hollins 1954|Ed Furgol.... 
1922/G. Sarazen..../J. Sweetser...|Glenna Collett ||1955|Jack Fleck... . 
1923|R. T. Jones, Jr.|M. R. Marston.|E. Cummings 1956'C. Middlecoif. . 


4 
Alex Smith. : 
1|/J. McDermott. 
4 MeDermott. 


paces | 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur 5 Metropolitan Amateur 


Men Women Men Women 


Pee cudilshr stb Miss 8. L. Reinhart|J. erate . R. Jenney 
n ‘|Miss D. Page. ....|W. M. Reeki Miss M, Orcutt 
Mrs. H. Pressle’ E es Miss M. Orcutt 
Mrs. H. Pressle: G, Homans Miss M. Orcutt 
Mrs. O. S. Hill... .|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.| Miss M. Oreutt 
Mrs. G. W. Tyson.|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Parker 
.|Mrs, O. 8. Hill,...|Leonard Martin...|Miss Helen Hicks 
Mrs, O, S. Hills... DaiSs Pallerse o- Miss M. Parker 
Miss L. Robinson..|M. J. Stuart...... Miss Helen Hicks 
Mrs. Leona Cheney|T. 8S. Tailer....... Miss M. utt 
Miss M. Miley....|J. E. Parker Mrs. J. T 
Miss D. Traung...|G. T. Dunlop, Jr. .|Mrs. H. H. Dietrieh 
Miss M. poe .|W. Turnesa..... ..|Mrs. M. Turpie 
Miss P. Berg...... F. Strafaci...... ..|Miss M. 
Faith ieicmiooke F. Strafaci........ Mrs. MeNaughton 
Miss B. Jameson. .|J. P. Burke....... Miss M. Orcutt 
Mrs. R. Mann. .../Mike Cestone..... Mrs. C, Leichner 
Miss B. Jameson. . Mrs. R. Torgerson 


1944, .|Not played—war |Not played—war 
1945. .|Not played—war |Not played—war 
; .|F. Stranahan, .|Miss L: Suggs. wears 
M. Ward... Miss L. Suggs 
R. Riegel... ... Miss D. Ki 
Helen Sigel. 

* .|Charles Coe:.....|Polly Riley 
1951... MartyFurgol. .|Frank Stranahan, . ee Lindsay: old 
1952. .|Lloyd Mangrum.. .|Frank Stranahan. . |Polly Riley 


Charles Coe Arnold Blum 


ae Sa Mrs. Joseph Mason 
19538..|E. J. Harrison, ..,|Dale Morey ...... Claire Doran,..... .|Roslyn Swift 
1954. .|Lloyd Mangrum...|Bruce Cudd...... .|Claire Doran...... -|Mrs. 8. Untermeyer 
1955. .|Cary Middlecoff,..|Eddie Merrins....|Pat Lesser........ Mrs. Philip Cudone 
1956..|Mike Fetchick. ...|Mason Rudolph...|Ann Quast......./Thos. Goodwin... .|Judy Frank 
Metropolitan Eastern Trans- Southern 
Year Open Women’s Amateur Mississippi Amateur 
1925...|Gene Sarazen Maureen Orcutt C. Wolff G. Crismann 
1926, ..| Macdonald Smith Mrs. G. H. Stetson. ...|E. Held E. Spicer 
1927.,.|Johnny Farrell Glenna Collett John Goodman H. Ehle 
1928...|Tommy Armour Glenna Collett A. Bartlett WwW. Gumn 
1929. ..|Bill Mehlorn Maureen Orcutt R. McCrary 8. Perry 
1930...| Willie Macfarlane Frances Williams R. McCrary E. Spicer 
1931...| Macdonald Smith Helen Hicks John Goodman C. Harris 
1922.../Olin Dutra Mrs. G. C, Vare G. Moreland 5. Perry 
1933...) Willie Macfarlane Charlotte Glutting G. Moreland R. Redmond i] 
1934.,.|Paul Runyan Maureen Orcutt L, Hamman F. Hass, Jr. | 
1935...|Henry Picard Mrs. G. C. Vare John Goodman R. F. Riegel i 
1936...|Byron Nelson Edith Quier J. Dawson J. Malee er 
1937...|J. Hines Charlotte Glutting D. Schumacher Fred Hang, Jr. 
1938...|J. Hines Maureen Orcutt Y. Savage C, M. Dane 
1939...)H. Picard Mrs. Warren Beard C. Harbert B, Dunkelberger - | 
1940...)C. Wood Grace Amory A. Doering N. White i 
1941... (Not played) Mrs. H. Mannan bien F. Stranahan S. Perry i 
1942-45) (Not played) (Not played) John Kraft (Not played) | 
1946... (Not played) Laddie Irwin Robert Riegel George Hamer | 
1947,.. (Not pave Maureen Orcutt . Coe Thomas Barnes 
1948...|_ (Not played Patricia O'Sullivan R. Riegel Gene Dahlbender, Jr. 
1949, ..|Jack Burke, Jr. Maureen Orcutt Charles Coe Thomas Barnes 
1950...|George Stuhler Peggy Kirk James English Dale Morey ; 
1951...|Claude Harmon Patricia O' pubiven L, M. Crannell, Jr, Arnold Blum 
1952,,.|Chet Sanok Helen Sigel Charles Coe Gay Brewer, Jr. : 
1953..,.| Peter Cooper Mary A. a awher Joseph Conrad Joseph Conrad 
Ree ae heres Bae oe Jones ee ee Lt. Joseph Conrad 
pay ry Ann Downe ames Jackson 
P, 1956, ..!Doug Ford Mrs¢ N. Woolworth : yeh 


inner 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 


BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 


ear ear Winner Year Winner 
4 — pa ier eS | Naan 
Tak W. Park 1884. |Jack Simpson 1908.|James Braid 
_ 1861. |Tom Morris, Sr. ||1885.|Bob Martin 1909. |J. H. Taylor 
_ 1862.|Tom Morris, Sr. ||1886.|D. L. Brown 1910. |James Braid 
1863.|W. Par 1887.|W. Park, Jr. 1911.|H. Vardon 
1864. oes Veo Sr. ||1888.|Jack Burns 1912.|/Ed. Ray 
1865.|)A. L. Strath 1889.|/W. Park, Jr. 1913.|J. H. Taylor 
_ 1866. W. Park 1890. |John Ball 914.1H. Vardon 
1867.|Tom Morris, Sr. ||1891 age Kirkaldy peetes (Not played) 
1868./Tom Morris, Jr. 1892./H Hilton 920.;George Duncan 
1869.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1893.|W. Auchterlonie 1938. Jock Hutchison 
1870.}Tom Morris, Jr. 1894.|J. H. Taylor 1922.|Walter Hagen(U.S.) 
1871.|(Not layed) 1895.|J. H. Taylor 1923.|A. G. Havers 
1872.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1896.|H. Vardon 924.|W. Hagen (U. S.) 
1873./Tom Kidd 1897.|H. H. Hilton 1925.|J. Barnes (U.S 
1874. |Mungo Park 1898.|/H. Vardon 926.|R. T. Jones, Jr 
1875.|Willie Park 1899.|H. Vardon (U. S.) 
1876.|Bob Martin 1900.|J. H. Taylor 1927.|R. T. ee Jt: 
1877.|Jamie Anderson 1901.|James Braid (0.8 
1878.|Jamie Anderson 1902, |Alex Herd 1928.|W. Hagen (U. S.) 
1879. |Jamie Anderson 1903.|/H. Vardon 1929.|W. Hagen (U.S.) 
1880.|Bob Ferguson 1904.|Jack White 
1881.|Bob Ferguson 1905.|James Braid 1930.|R. T. ene Jr. 
1882. Bo b Ferguson 1906 .|James Braid U.S.) 
1883.|W. L. Fernie 1907.|Arnaud Massy 1931.|T. Armour (U. 8S.) 
BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1885.|A. F. MacFie 1902. C. Hutchings 1923.|R. Wethered 
1886.|/H. G. Hutchinson ||1903.|R. Maxwell 1924.|E. W. Holderness 
1887.\H. G. Hutchinson |/1904.|W. J. Travis 1925.|R. Harris 
1888 .|John Ball 1905.|A. G. Barr 1926 .|J. Sweetser (U.S 
1889.|J. E. Laidlay 1906 .|James Robb 1927.|Dr. W. Pereadell” 
1890.\|John Ball 1907 .|John Ball 928./T. P. ae 
1891.\J. E. Laidlay 1908 .|E. A. Lassen 1929.|C. Tolle 
1892.|John Ball 1909.)R. Maxwell 1930.|R.T. Tones, Jr.(U.8.) 
1893.\P. L. Anderson 1910.|John Ball 1931.|E. Martin-Smith 
1894. \John 1911.|H. H. Hilton 1932.\J. De Forest 
1895,|L. M. B. Melville |/1912.|John Ball 1933.|M. Scott 
1896.|F. G. Tait 1913.|/H. H. Hilton 1934./W. L Little Jr.(U.8.) 
1897.jA. J. T. Allan 1914.|J. L. C. Jenkins 1935.|W.L. Little, Jr.(U.S.) 
1898.|F. G. Tait 1915-1919 (Not played) ||1936.|H. Thompson 
1899.|John Bail 1920. )Cyril J. Tolley 1937./R. os fe gle S.bn) 
1900./H. H. Hilton 1921.|W. I. Hunter 1938 .|C. Yates (U. 8.) 
1901./8. H. Hilton 1922.|—. W. Holderness ||1939.|A. Kyle 


* BRITISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


1923—Doris Chambers 
1924—Joyce Wethered 
1925—Joyce Wethered 
1926—Cecil Leitch 
1927—Thion de la Chaume 
1928—Nanette Le Blan 
1929—Joyce Wethered 
1930—Diana Fishwick 
1931—Enid Wilson 

* 1932—Enid Wilson 
1933--Enid Wilson 


1934—Mrs. 


Andrew Holm 
1935—Wanda Morgan 


1936—Pamela Barton 


1937—Jesse Anderson 
1938—Mrs. Andrew Holm 
1939—Pamela Barton 


1940-1945--No play 


1946—Mrs. Jean Hetherington 


1947—Mrs. Mildred 


1951—Mrs. 
1952—Moira Paterson 


1953—M. Stewart (Canada) 


Year 


857 


Winner 


1940-45 (Ni ot playee 


Year 


Daly Y relat) 
{1 A. 


.|Bobby Tooke (So. 
Africa) 
’ Bopey Yea (So. 


Faulkner 


: Bobby. Locke (So. 


.|Ben een (U. 8.) 
.|Peter Thomson 


(Aust.) 


.|Peter Thomson 
.|Peter Thomson 


Winner 


.|J. Bruen 

. |W. Turnesa (U. S.) 
.|F. Stranahan (U.8,) 
9.|\Sam McCready 

. ¥raRs Fp. > 


(U. 8. 
.|/Dick Chapman 
.|H. Ward (U. 8.) 
. Joseph Car 
.|Doug Bachli (Aust.) 
.|Lt. see Conrad 


(U.S.) 
.|John Beharrell 


1949—Frances Stephens 
1950—Vicomtesse de Saint 


Sauveur 


Catherine MacCann 


1954—-Frances Stephens 


(Babe) 


Didrikson Zaharias* 


1948—Louise Suggs. 


*American. 


Year 


Golf Hous 


tion, 


a valuable information cen 
It possesses a large collection 


uae 


Winner 


. Thompson 
. Carrick 
: Somerville 
. Carrick 
Somerville 


‘Somerville 


Winaer 


: |Leo Diegel 
‘ 'Leo Diegel ™ 
.|MacD. Smith , 
./T. Armour 
‘|Leo Diegel 
.|Leo Diegel 
./T. Armour 


W. Hagen 


CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


1955—Mrs. Jessie Valentine 
1956—Margaret Smith* 


Year Winner | Year Winner Year Winner 
1931./R. Somerville 1938 .|/T. Adams 1950.|W. Mawhinney 
1932./G. Taylor 1939.'K. Black 1951.| Walter McElroy 
1933./A. Campbell ee (Not played) 1952,|L. Bouchey (U, 8.) 
934.|/A.-Campbell 946,|H. Nartell 1953.|Don Cherry (U. 8.) 
1935.|R. Somerville 1947, F, Stranahan (U.S.)||1954.|Harvie Ward, Jr. 
1936.|F. Hass 1948 .|F.Stranahan (U.8.) (U.8.) 
1937 .|R. Somerville 1949.1R. Chapman (U.8.)||1955.|Moe Norman 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1932.|Hy. Cooper 1940.|S. Snead 1949. |E.J. Harrison (U.8.) 
1933.|J. Kirkwood 1941.|S. Snead 1950, |Jim Ferrier (U. 8.) 
1934.|T. Armour 1942.)}C. Wood 1951. \Jim Ferrier (U.8:) 
1935.|Gene Kunes 1943-44 (Not played) 1952.\J. Palmer (U. 8.) 
1936.|W. L. Little, Jr. 1945.|Byron Nelson 1953 .| Dave Douglas(U.S.) 
1937. |Hy Cooper 1946.|G. Fazio 1954.|Pat Fletcher 
1938.|S. Snead 1947.|R. Locke (S. A.) 1955.|ArnoldPalmer(U.8.) 
1939.|H. MacSpaden 1948 .|C. Congdon 1956 .|Doug Sanders(U.8.) 


Series 
United States 
United States 
United States 9; 
United States 614; 
United States 
United States 
United States 


645; 


opened 


e, 40 East 38th Stree 
in January, 1951, houses the org 


International Walker Cup Match 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—MEN’S AMATEUR (BIENNIAL) 
Series Standing—United States 14, Great Britain 1 


Record 


8; Great Britain 4 


Great Britain 54% 


Great Britain 3 


Great Britain 544 


Li; *Great Britain : 
10; Great Britain 
8; Great Britain a (3 halved) 


1 
1955 


3 United States 9: 


United States 
United States 
Great Britain 7 
United States 
United States 
United States 6; 


942; 


ees 


United States 10; 


Golf House Library and Museum 


ter for the public. 


of trophies, books, 


Great Britain 215 

a “Great Britain 0 & *halved) 
United pA ae ie: 1% 

8; "Great Britain 4 

10; Great Britain 

Great Britain 3° (3 halved) 

Great Britain 3 

Great Britain 2 


t, New York, N. Y¥., headquarters of the United States Golf Associa- 
anization’s library and unique golf museum and serves as 
Funds were raised by popular subscription for the center. 
clubs of champions and other items. 


4\Baton Rouge a 
5|Jacksonville Women's Open 


POR oa =e ates ag te eee 
CuaywOpen. 2257.0 oh eae 


338 


SeGeeeses 


33 


j 2,200 
y . Petersburg Open..................---------|Mike Fetchick........... 
Mar. 20 Seminole ‘Tournament (Pro division).............|Walter Burkemo......... 1 
Mar. 25|Miami Beach Open 4 
Apr. 1|Azalea Open, Wilmington, N. C.........-.---...|Mike Souchak..........-. eo0 
Apr. 8|Masters Tournament, Augusta, Ga cade ae 
Apr. a Ereensnoro (8) on aii — * 
rings Ope! wD eieiere Root ee oa 
ae 29 ie recent of Champions, Las Vegas, Nev....../Gene Littler. .-.......- 281 10,000 
ay 6 Soon asionsl Invitation Tournament, Fort} be 
rth, Texas . _-+++:.+-...-|/Mike Souchak..... 280 ,000 : 
May 13 white Sulphur Open, White Sulphur Spgs, W. Va. .|Ed Oli me aaa 
May 13/St. Louis (Mo.) Open ae on 
May 20)Kansas City Open....... pee sie 
May 27|Dallas Centennial Ope Ree re 
June 4/Texas International Open, sae 
July 1i/Insurance City Open, Wethersfield, Conn.........|Arnold Palmer..........- au ne 
fee alate Arne a a ee Til..........:|Duteh Harrison: 2.22... 2: 278 3/420 
i -. rican To by ago, TM. .9:- <>...) Duteh Harrison. oF. sya, om : 
oe 13)/Tam o'shanter “World’’ Tournament, Chicago, Ill.|Ted Kroll..........:.... oe ee 
Aug. 4 ewe (050020 A en ee ee eee eeetay cel His 48) ei ae ROR SS ay spe : 
é . Paw Pia ee ork . kee -....:|Mike Souchak:....2......}), 200 [eee 
aa 2 “ead Had Open Deprotes ee See ne = a a seers ot Eye 
Sept. 9|/Rubber City Open, Akron, eer est SUNOS. > eects v9 ie ,000 
Sept. TRU ay NC-ODER yi". 2c ele te lek ls «ota eeaiaraiolers. 6 Art: Wall Sire ccmacmie te +269 *| SS eee 


. 23\Oklahoma City Open 
*Won playoff of tie. 


Fred Hawkins............ 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Winner Year Winner 


Year Winner Year Winner 
1926 .|Walter Hagen 1934.}Paul Runyan 1942./Sam Snead 1950. |Chandler Harper 
1927. |Walter asen 1935. |Johnny Revolta 1943. | (Not played) 1951. |Sam Snead 
1928.)Leo Diegel 1936. |Denny Shute 1944. |Robert Hamilton 1952 . |James Turnesa 
1929.|Leo Diegel 1937.|Denny Shute 1945.|/Byron Nelson 1953. |Walter Burkemo 
1930.|/Tom Armour 1938./Paul Runyan 1946 .|Ben Hogan 54.|/Melvin Harbert. 
1931,.|Tom Creavy 1939.|Henry Picard 1947 .|J. Ferrier (Aust,) 1955.|Doug Ford 
1932. |Olin Dutra 1940 .|/Byron Nelson 1948./Ben Hogan 56. |Jack Burke 
1933.|/Gene Sarazen 1941. |Vice Ghezzi 1949. |Sam Snead 


Ryder Cup Matches 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—PROFESSIONAL (BIENNIAL) 
Series Standing—United States 9 matches; Great Britain, 3. 


Series Record 
1926—Great Britain 1344; United States 14 
1927—United States 915; Great Britain 242 
1929—Great Britain 7: United States 
1931—United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1933-—Great Britain 642; United’States 514 
1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 


1937—United States 8; Great Britain 4 
1939-1945—(Not played) ; 
1947—United States 11; Great Britain 1 
1949—United States 7; Great Britain 5 
1951—United States 915; Great Britain 244 
1953—United States 614; Great Britain 514 
1955—United States 8; Great Britain 4 


Other Golf Championships in 1956 


Helen Lee Doherty Tournament, Fort Lauder- 
daie, Fla.—Joanne Goodwin, Dartmouth, Mass., 
mereated Mrs, Cookie S. Berger, Buffalo, N. Y., 

and 6, 

Women’s Titleholders Tournament, Augusta, Ga. 
—Louise Suggs, Sea Island, Ga., 302. 

Women’s North and South Amateur, Pinehurst, 
N. C.—Marlene Stewart, Canada, defeated Wanda 
Sanches, Baton Rouge, La., 1 up. 

Babe Zaharias Tournament, Beaumont, Texas— 
Marlene Bauer Hagge, Asheville, N. C., s ; 

North and South Amateur, Pinehurst, N. C.— 
Hillman Robbins defeated Billy Hyndman, Abing- 
ton, Pa., 1 up. 

Hopkins Trophy, Fort Worth, Texas—United 
States 21, Canada 6. 

French Amateur Championship, Paris—Henride 
Lamaze defeated Franco Bevione, Italy, 2 up. 

U. 8S. Seniors’ Championship, Rye, N. Y.— 
Franklin G. Clement, Lake Forest, Til., 144. 
Canada Cup International Championship, Went- 
worth, England—Individual: Ben Hogan, United 
States, 277. Team: United States, 567. 


N.C.A.A. Championship, Columbus, Ohio—Rex 


The U. 
international match for t¢ 
Americas Cup match is sc 
Mexico and the Nation 
Hills Club, Tulsa, Okla 


heduled for Sept. 5-6 


al Amateur for Sept. 8-13 
- were set for June 12-14. 


Baxter, Univ. of Houston, 140. Team: Houston, 601. 

U. S. Public Links Championship, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif—Junie Buxbaum, Memphis, Tenn. 

New York State Amateur, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
Joseph Gagliardi, Larchmont, N. Y., defeated John 
P. Ward, Syracuse, N Y., 2 and 1. 

National Senior Amateur, St. Paul, Minn.—Fyed 
Wright, Watertown, Mass., defeated E. Clark 
Espie, Indianapolis, Ind., 4.and 3. 

Curtis Cup, Sandwich, England—Great Britain 
defeated the United States, 5 matches to 4. 

U. S. Senior Women’s Championship, Rye, N. Y. 
—Mrs. Harrison Flippin, Ardmore, Pa., 160. 

Women’s National Open, Duluth, Minn.—Mrs. 
Soe Shee Lake Worth, Fla., 302 (won 
playoff). 

Women’s Western Open, Des Moines, Iowa— 
Beverly Hanson, Apple Valley, Calif., 304. 

Women’s Natio Collegiate, Lafayette, Ind.— 
Marlene Stewart, Fonthill, Ont., defeated Ruth 
Jessen, Seattle Univ., 3 and 2. 

Trans-Mississippi_ Women’s Amateur, Pebble 
Beach, Calif.—Wiffi Smith, Orange, Texas, de- 
feated Mrs. Marge Ferrie, Gardena, Calif., 8 and 6. 


Dates and Sites of Major 1958 Golf Matches 
S. Golf Association awarded the 1958 National Amateur championship and the fourth 
he Americas Cup to t 


he Olympic Country Club, San Francisco. The 
against amateur teams representing Canada and 


: Dates for the 1958 National Open at Southern 


i 


os BRictinction was made between amateur and 


4 Sporting Events—Bicycle Racing; Wrestling; Volleyball; Curling 
World Bicycle Racing Records 


Two sets of world records are listed herein: Those made under rules prior to 1947 when no 
ofessional results, and- those set under classifications 


859 


gesenlished in 1947 by the Union Cycliste Internationale. 


istance | Time | Holder Place Date 
MUG... c.. Salt Lake City......... 5 906 
meter ce Bordeaux, France, . 1932 
14 Inile... A. J, Clark, Australia .|Saltair, Utah. . 1908 
kilometer F. Battesini, Italy. .|Milan, Italy. 1938 
mile. . P. O. Lawrence, U. .. |Saltair, Utah. , ..| 1908 
ue. Fs Al Goullet, Australia. Salt Lake City...........- thoes 
FI. Start—Human Paced y 
Mile Major Taylor, U.S............. Philadelphia. ........+ A 1898 
2 illomete’ J. Platt-Betts, England. 2 /) 11.1! LOnGON.. & ooccice aso eels eee 1898 
Major Taylor, U. 8...........45 Philadelphia. ..........+.+5- 1898 
caten eet, Major: Taylor, U.S... 023). dems es Philadelphia. : S.dnssvor eee 1898 
Flying Start—Motor Paced 
Meter. ...... 8: ae G. Clayerian PATIOS. ter ete wie Tal eine Bordeaux, France........... 1946 
kilometer. . Georges Paillard, France........ bog: y | iran Ari ris ain 1936 
DSS 1 87 318 kms. |Jose Mieffret, France.:......... N fhe CeO Onno e on oor 1949 
WORLD RECORDS ESTABLISHED UNDER U.C.I. 1947 CLASSIFICATIONS 
Distance | Time Holder Place | Date 
Professional—Outdoor—Unpaced 
1 Km. (flying)....... 1:04.0.........5 -..|S. Patterson, Australia...... Milan, Italy. ...,.JOct. 26, 1952 
1 km. (standing)... .}1:08.6............ Reginald Harris, Sane .|Milan, Italy...... Oct. 20, 1952 
10 kms. (standing) -. .|12:53.0........... M. Archambaud, France... .|Milan, Italy. ..:..|Oct. 28, 1937 
20 kms. (standing)... .|25:59.6........... M. Archambaud, France... .|Milan, Italy...... Oct. 28, 1937 
MRMPPLER Gs trchaik a:3:ss3 «0 « 45 km. 798m...... ME" Coppi, Waly. aii ste oe Milan, Italy......|Nov. 7, 1942 
Amateur—Outdoor—Unpaced 
1 km: (flying). ...:.. A OGED ns ccs sie nes GC. Pinarello; Italy: ..34.4:5>.... Milan, Italy. ..... Oct. 26, 1954 
PEM. (standing) ~.../1:09.8.. 0.0... .. es A. deMichelli, Venezuela... ..|Mexico City. .>... Mar. 20, 1955 
10 kms. (standing)...|13:03.4,.........: F: Aureggi, Italy........... Milan, Italy......|Oct. 30, 1952 
20 kins: (standing)... .|26:29.6........... ©. Baldini, Ataly..c. sa. Milan, Italy...... Oct. 30, 1954 
MES EA Canetti es is. 5s, 0-3" | 44 kms. 870 m....|E. Baldini, Italy...........|Milan, Italy...... Oct. 30, 1954 


Wrestling Championships in 1956 


NATIONAL A. A. 
Tulsa, oe, 4 


Free Style 
a .5 Ibs.—Richard Delgado, San Diego (Calif.) 


125.5 lbs.— Bill Carter, Tulsa (Okla.) YMCA. 

136.5 lbs.— Allan Rice, New York A. C. 

143.5 Ibs.— Tommy Evans, Tulsa (Okla.) YMCA. 
yaa {bs.—Bill Fisher, Sooner A.C., Norman, 

7a. 

174 lbs.— Dan Hodge, Sooner A.C., Norman Okla. 

191 Ibs.—Pete Blair, U.S. Navy. 

Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, Case A. C., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

WESTERN 


115 lbs.—-Terry McCann, Iowa, defeated by de- 
fault Manual Pihakis, Indiana. 

123 lbs.—Don Stroud, Michigan State, defeated 
Ed Anderson, Minnesota, 3-3 (referee’s decision): 

130 Ibs.—Vern wen Purdue, defeated Earl 
Edwards, Wisconsin, 5-3 

137 ibs.—Jim Sinadinos, Michigan State, de- 
feated Frank Hirt, Michigan, 2-0. 

147 Ibs.—Drayton Praed, Purdue, defeated Bob 
Defelice, Ohio State, 1-1 1 (referee’s decision). 


. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
“Mar. 28-29 
Greco-Roman 

114.5 Ibs.—Ray Osborne, Olympic Club, San 
Francisco, Calif, 

125.5 lbs.—Jack Blubaugh, Tulsa One ) YMCA, 

136.5 Ibs.—Allan Rice, New York A 

147.5 lbs.—Jerry Maurey, Sooner x &. Norman, 


Okla, 

160.5 lbs.—Khalil Toha, Ford Wrestling Club, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

174 Ibs.—Dan Hodge, 
Okla. 

191 lbs.—Ken Maidlow, Michigan State. 

Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, Case A, C., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Sooner A. C., Norman, 


CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Evanston, IIl., 


Mar. 3 


157_lbs.—Mike Poence Michigan, threw Larry 
Ten Pas, Illinois, 4:46 

167 lbs.—Harian Jenkinson, Iowa; defeated John 
McMahon, Michigan, 9-8. 

177 Ibs.—Jack Marchello, Michigan, defeated 
Gary Kurdelmeier, Iowa, 4-2, 

191 Ibs.—Ken Leuer, Iowa, defeated Dick An- 
thony, Indiana, 3-1. 

Heavyweight—Bob ‘Konovsky, Wisconsin, de- 
feated Dave Herbold, Minnesota, 4-1. 

Team—Michigan, 63 pts, 


N. C..A. A. Championships, Stillwater, Okla., Mar. 24—Oklahoma A&M. 


..Voileyball Championships in 1956 


Source: Dr., Harold T. Friermood, Secretary for He and Physical Education, 
“National Council of YMC 


World Championships, Paris, France—Men; 
Czechoslovakia. Women: USSR. 
27th United States Open, Seattle, Wash.— Holly- 


wood YMCA Stars, 15-7, 16-1 


81st National YMCA sonia, Seattle, Wash.— 
Hollywood YMCA Stars, 15-7, 14, 
24th National YMCA Masters Open, Seattle, 


Wash.—Embarcadero YMCA, San Francisco, Calif., 
5-15, 15-9, 18-16. 

8th National Collegiate Championships (USVBA) 
—U.C.L,A., 13-8, 11-14, 12-10. 


8th tae Women’s Championship (USVBA)— 
Santa Monica (Calif.) Mariners, 15-4, 9-15, 13-6. 

5th Annual Service Men’s Championship—Hamil- 
ton AFB, Hamilton, Calif., 10-8, 15-7. 

4th National Jewish Welfare Board Champion- 
ships, -Gloversville, N, Y.—Lynn (Mass.) Jewish 
Community Center ‘Blue.’ 

American Turners National Championships, De- 
troit, Mich.—Monessen (Pa.) Turners, 15-6, 15-6. 

A.A.U. National Championships, Hoketone “Texas 
—Men: Houston (Texas) Central YMCA, 15-11, 
15-9. Women: Houston Houstonettes, 15-11, 16-14. 


Curling Championships in 1956 


international Bonspiel (J. J. Ahearn Trophy), 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 5—United States defeated 
aaada, 199-165. 
oe Andrews Club Bonspiel, Mount Hope, N. Y., 
Jan. 13-15—Douglas Medal: Toronto Granites 
(Alvin M. Hord, ke defeated Country Club of 
Brookline (Mass.) No. 15-9. Griffith Medal: St. 
Andrews. No. 5: (Russell Weston, skip), defeated 
3; 


Ardsley No. 
Mitchel! Modal, ‘Gtica, N. Y., Jan. 22—Utica 


No. 1 (Roy Read, skip) defeated Ottawa (Bill 
Broder, skip), 11-8. Allen Medal: Huntsville, Ont. 


(Wally Irwin, skip) defeated Mahopac, N. ane 
16-9. Country Club Cup: Utica No. 2 (Proctor 
Eldred, Jr., 2; 


skip) defeated Schenectady No. 
14-11. Dewar Cup: Nashua, H. (Dr. E, J. Be- 
langer, skip), defeated Midland, Ont., 13-2. 

Mixed Monspiel, Mount Hope, va Mar, 4— 
Utica No. 1 (Townsend Foster, skip) defeated 
Schenectady No. 1, 12-9. 


-~— a my S 


a “sen -* ee ST Se 


Ohio 


Grand American Handicap 


in shootoff)...... ia OX 108 
OU Hthoda Wolf, Philadelphia, Gee ti00 
Jodo oe B. Cottrell, “Wilmington, 


b-Junior—George Williamson, Jr., 
Re concton, Calif. (23 yds.).......----- 93x 100 
Professi: —_ Thomas R. Frye, Maumee, ec aaa 
OMIONCA4 VAS)... ee re eens 


Preliminary Handicap 


Men—Shelby Edwards, Central Station, 
Reva 20 GOS.) . eke le eee cen 98x 100 


Wemen—Mrs 


PL OMVESI)) oc ee baer ... 93x 100 
Sanior—Charles Harms, George, Iowa aa doe 
Prifesicaal—A. L. Adkins, Louisville, ear 

Beye GAS VAS. )— 22.0 yee eee ee eater’ = x 
Clay Target Championship 
— , Nev. (75 x 75 
ei fee) Sec Saab ara 199 x 200 


Junicr—Charles Harms, George, Iowa.. 197 x 200 
Professional_-Clift Doughman, Alton, Ill. 199 x 200 


Class Championships 


Class AA—Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio 200 x 200 

Class A—Cecil Kleppe, Hiawatha, Kans. 199 x 200 

Ciass B—Harold Mason, South Bend, rosea 
Ind. 

Class C—Paul Harter, Jr., Delphos, Ohio 196 x 200 

Class D—Luigi Michelson, Rockford, Ill 196 x 200 


Women-A—Iva Pembridge, Phillips 

PRESS ASSIS ire 2). arts ais, pee sioee | so 2ec 200 x 200 
Women-B—Mrs. Pauline Oliver, Lub- 

PPPOE OSS cis oes cine eect ee ceed 195 x 200 
Women-C—Mrs. Van N. Marker, Ver- 

RIESE a tlle cei s eka ee cccees ees 193 x 200 
Women-D—Mrs. Julie Deckert, Nasho- 


Volo. OVRES a6 30 dicks iA eae er 188 x 
Junior—Thomas Turpen, Evansville, Ind. 196 x 200 
Professional—Cliff Deughman, Alton,Ill. 199 x 200 


National Doubles Championship 


Men—Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich......... 98x 100 
Women—Mrs. Pauline Oliver, Lubbock, 
SUOST oc an ig | SSSR BOP Gene eee 88x 100 


41TH ANNUAL NATIONAL AMATEU 
Pelham Manor, N. 
Singles—Walter Ostrom, Orangeburg, 


Ee NARMS Ease ee 01a ass sora bie ain aoa vivsa.t 198 x 200 
Women’s Singles—Mrs. Leona Hard, 

miroommavens N.Y. oi... eee wes 91x 100 
Junior Singles—Nick Egan, Flushing, 

0. 1. SA - 185 x 200 
Senior Singles+J, J. McHale, London, 

(Och Sn en Ae 93x 100 


National Rifle and Pistol 


Belle- 


Champion of Champions 


m, 
Meo. Cn ne 
Women—! . Pauline Oliver, Lubbock, 


Jun" George Williamson, Jr, Comp= 
ton; ‘Calif. «5,222 - ss «us ecw iers eee 


963 x 1000 


Kans 933 x 1000 
Junior—George WHliamson, Jr., Comp- 

ton, Califo. 02) 2s aes hee eee 938 x 1000 
Professional—Tom Frye, Maumee, Ohio 956 x 1000 


All-Around 


—Dan Orlich, Reno, Nev.; John Lof- 
Saha ae Ft. Worth, Texas ........ 384 x 400 
Women—iIva Pembridge, Phillipsburg, me 
SARs. See ee Saxleye cee 368 x i 

ior—Carl Jacobsen, ey Pyis! 
Erorcaiaat ron: Frye, Maumee, Ohio 384 x 400 


Other Championships 


dalia Open Handicap—Carl Bu- 
baer. Lawrenceburg, Ind. (22 yds.) 99x 100 

Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
L. Cox, Wichita Falls, Texas .... 384x 400 

Parent and Child—Ned and John E. 


Lilly II, Stanton, Mich. -............ 390 x 400 
Brother and Brother—Lloyd Davidson, 

Mobridge, So. Dak., and W. A. David- 

gon, Downey, Calif. ©... ......c3..<5em 392 x 400 
Veterans (Men)—E. T. Daniell, Idalou, 

Texas 2. 0.02.35 000 cae 98x 160 
Veterans (Women)—Mr. G. A. Roose, 

Salem, Ohio® 2. 2. ivaweeen ces A . 94x 100 
Zone Singles—Ernest Jelley, Kansas 

Clty Mo... ois Reo ee . 99x 100 
State Team Race—Ohio (Joe Hiestand, 

Hillsboro; Dr. Dale Millar, Ashville; 

Fred Waldock, Jr., Sandusky; George 

B. Fisher, Findlay; Arnold Smith, 

Middletown LRG voter D3 aah tee 991 x 1000 
R CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA 
. ¥., May 11-13 

Oliver; J¥;,. Toronto, -Ont.. jo.jceeee 195 x 200 
Preliminary Handicap—Warren Saus- 

ville, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. ......... 94x 100 
Handicap Championship—Dr. Harry 

Whitford, Mountain View, J... Sea 
Doubles Championship—M. D. Clark, 

Woodbury, Canny. 20.94.42. =e 97x 100 
Over-All Championship—Roy Cole, 

Hamilton, ‘Ont.¥..-5/5..).. | eee 383 x 400 


Championships in 1956 


Source: National Rifle Association of America 


Outdoor 
National Pistol Championship—M/Segt. Huelet 
Benner, U.S. Army, 2610. 
Smallbore Rifle (.22-cal.)—J. Kenneth Johnson, 
Washingion, Pa., 6385-478x. 
High-Power Rifle (NRA)—Segt. Lloyd G. Crow, 
Jdr., U. S. Army, 642-82V. 


M-1 Service Rifle—Sgt. James E. Hill, U.S.M.C. 
634-60V. : Me) 


Women’s Pistol—Gertrude FE. B r - 

aula, Wash. 2528 ackstrom, Ho 
unior Smallbore Rifle—Thom R. 

peeines sean peacdees. es eee 
unior High-Power Rifle—Middleton T 

Long Beach, Calif., 623-61V. ge 


Junior M-1 Rifile—Margaret W. Long, Washing- 


reas Origen Bower Rifle—Martin J. Hull 
Oneivitias Oi serie’ Rifle—Leslie E sine 
are Hire 8 Kine Motions E. Bellin- 
Ber, Seattle, Wash., 627-49V. i 


Women’s M-1 Service Rifle—Rut ' 
Dayton, Ohio, 576-24V. ko emai 


National Trophy Matches 


Pistol—Lt. William Ww. McMillan, U.S.M.C., 291 
(new record). ; 


Team Pistol—U. S. Marine Corps (D. w. Henry, 
. E. Martin), 1121, 


D. D. Thorne, R. O. Jones, R, 


Rifle—S/Set. V. D. Mitchell, U.S.M.C., 242-20V. 

Team Rifle—U.S. Marine Corps (W. E. Hall, R. 
W. Rentz, E. H. Eckman, P. G. Gerdes, J. E. Hill, 
M. L. Darling), 1428-111V. 


Indoor Events 
Smallbore Rifle (.22-cal.)—Barry R. - 
leyville, Pa., non. : dw Barty, BT 
ieee Smallbore—David J. Pullen, Howe, Ind., 


Women’s Smallbore—Marlene S. Bell - 
tle, Wash., 785. meats 


College Smallbore Rifle—Richar A 
U.C.L.A., 296. + ee 
Pistol—Albert A. Suarez, San Jose Calif., 866. 


Women’s Pistol—Gertrude Back m, 
Wanna ate stro} Seattle, 


Smallbore Rifle Team—Frazier-Simplex RB 
Club, Washington, Pa. (Earl L. Taylor, Michos 
Eddy, Barry Trew, George W. McCreight), 1577. 

Pistol Team—Hopedale Pistol Club, Hopedale, 
Mass. (Alvis Bouquet, James Kuekan, Victor Per- 
pot eae 1130. 

unior Smallbore Team—Frazier-Simplex Junior 
Rifle Club, Washington, Pa. (Barry Trew, Harry 
wae Jr., George McCreight, Robert Hamilton), 


College Smallbore Team—Uniy. of Nevada 
(Charles M. Taylor, Richard L. Mills, William FP. 
Rusk, Terrance L. Katzer, Maxwell K. Botz), 1443. 


” -, an" 4 
860 Sporting Events—Trapshooting, Rifle and Pistol Championships 


i onships in 1956 
Trapshooting, Chemplonslled sass 


' 
: 
‘ 
: 


Sporting Events—Skeet Shooting; Contract Bridge; Weightlifting 861 
Skeet Shooting Champions in 1956 


ANNUAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, NATIONAL SKEET SHOOTING ASSOCIATION 


0, Nev., 


542 x 550 


100 x 100 
- 100 x 100 


100 x 100 
99x 100 
98x 100 
100 x 100 
Lady Champions 
All-Around—Mrs, Leon Mandel, Chi- 
cago, ako SS RES Cem en a ee 526 x 550 
All Gauge—Mrs. Leon Mandel.......... 247 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Mrs. Leon Mandel . 96x 100 
Small Gauge—Judy Allen, Oakland, 
LSOILS Ss 2a aS ee heen 97x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Mrs. Fred Alford, 
Pepe RTIAR oT OKAS 5 coc oe aes eae 96x 100 


Senior and Veteran Champions 
All-Around—Carl Stutzman, Peoria, Ill. 521 x 550 


All Gauge—Carl Stutzman ............ 246 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Frank S. Currie, San 
Mornarding,. Calif, Soca... 2.20. nes 99x 100 
Small Gauge—Frank S. Currie |__._: 95x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Carl Stutzman, 
ROEM Sas Sista ea ate e so nse + we wcities 87x 100 
Veteran’s All- -Gauge—Art C. Weaver, 
SIMIC GDC 7S 7 e, Soayiale ecnvx: si xa ciers 236 x 250 
Sub-Senior Champions 
MP Aroana—Frea Alford, Sr., Dallas, 
ON Se olny Zeresecxi ota, tarsi dhimpebi sn dle Sore 525 x 550 
ae “Gauge—Paii Baker, Bakersfield, 
RR a tes, 5-5 sis alip physi hiaahe ie aTe'y 244x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Tom Sanfilipo, Suisun, os tho 
23S ROR ee ree x 
swell Gauge—Fred Alford, Sr., Dallas, 
TEM 2.5) Sia ER I Oe 96x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Tom Sanfilipo, Sui- 
BEIMPMRCIUNIS G2, soa Sees ania nc ope code Se 94x 100 


Junior and Collegiate Champions 
All-Around—Jay Swardenski, Peoria, Ill. 536 x 550 
All Gauge—Jay Swardenski 247 x 250 


- 250x 250 


Aug. 6-11. 
Twenty Gauge—Miner Cliett, Childers- 

OUI eA Biren pens he clen pet aias. 2 ae 99x 100 
Serike Gauge—Jay Swardenski, Peoria, feu 

ee cn Nicgtr core eee x 

Sub-Small a Cliett, Child- ied 

SIscure,. Alan e ects ont 7 tee 92x 100 
Sub-Jun or, ri Gauge—Miner Cliett 95 x 100 
Junior Lady, All Gauge—Jo Ann Wallis, 

Piedmont, Calif.) Sivann~ oak ene 89 x 100 


Collegiate, All Gauge—Jack Horner, 
San. Francisco, (Califs. .0. cis. 2s ace 250 x 250 


Tandem and Team Champions 
Two-Man Team, All Gauge—Jack Horn- 
er, San_Francisco, Calif., and Judy 
Allen, Oakland, Calif 
Two-Man Team, Twenty Gauge—How- 
Mich, and C. J. se METER Detroit, 


Seueruty, Md., and John C. 
Chevy Chase, Md. eee 196 x 200 
Team, Sub-Small Gauge— 
Alex H. Kerr, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
and T. H. Mettler, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Husband and Wife, All Gauge—Mr. and 
Mrs, Leon Mandel, Chicago, Ill...... 489 x 500 
Parent and Child, All Gauge—Dr. Titus 
H. Harris and Titus H. Harris, Jr., 
Galveston, Texas... 2) 05. Toa. oe ache 490 x 500 
Five-Man, Open All Gauge—Californi- 
ans (Alex H, Kerr, Beverly ‘Hills; T. 
H. Mettler, Bakersfield; Wm. Hay 
Rogers, Atherton; Jack Horner, San 
Francisco; Andy Laird, Stockton)....1240 x 1250 
Five-Man, "Military All Gauge—Com- 
Air-Pac Sky Raiders, San _ Diego, 
Calif. (Louis Hughes, Frank Lastrico, 
R. R. Beech, Kirk McGehee, J. T. 
Thomerson) ¢ 5} tie ane. eee ee 1208 x 1250 
East-West Team ‘Championship—East. . 1988 x 2000 


Industry Champions 
All-Around—Fred Missildine, Sea 


Wwland,> Garcia yas set eee 540 x 550 
All-Gauge—Fred Missildine ..........- 249 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Fred Missildine........ 100 x 100 
Small Gauge—D. Lee Braun, San 

Mateo, Calif... ai. f: qaeneiaeo eee 98x 100 
Sub-Small Ne oop ca Missildine, Sea 

fsland, ‘Gai... <2 se%.cu. Neon 94x 100 


Contract Bridge Championships in 1955-56 


Source: American Contract Bridge League 


National Open Individual—Morton Rubinow, New 
York, N. Y. 

Master Mixed Pairs—Mrs. Helen Sobel, New 
York, N. Y., and Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National "Women’s Teams—Mrs. Carlyn Brall 

and Mrs. Peggy Adams, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Shirley. Johnson, Kansas City, Kans.; Mrs. Louise 
Eisenman, Richmond, Va.; and Mrs. Juanita 
Strich, Los Angeles, Calif. 

National Men's Teams—Alvin Roth and Richard 
Freeman, Washington, D. C.; Norman Kay, Mer- 
chantville, N. J.; mise rs Kaplan and Ralph Hirsch- 
berg, New York, "N. 

National Open Paire-P te. Emanuel Hochfeld, 
Fort Dix, N. J, and Milton Q. Ellenby, Chicago, 


Til 

National Non-Master Pairs—M/Sgt. and Mrs. 
Ellsworth Esh, Siotz City, Iowa.. 

Life pisater. Individual—John- R. Crawford, 
Philadelphia, 

Senor Master Individual—Mrs. S. H. Salisbury, 
Rochester, N. 

Vanderbilt Cup Team—John R. Crawford and 
Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. Jay Becker, 
George Rapee ‘and Howard Schenken, New York, 
Nay. 


National Mixed Teams—Mrs. A. W. Bowden, Eric 
Murray, and Douglas Drury, Toronto, Ont.; Mrs. 
Zelph W. Gordon and Robert Freedman, Buffalo, 


me 6 
Master Knockout Teams—(triple tie), Charles H. 


Goren and William Seamon, Miami Beach, Fla.; 
Mrs. Helen Sobel, Boris Koytchou, ee Leven- 
tritt, and Harold Ogust, New York, Y.; Alvin 


Roth, Tobias Stone, Vic Mitchell, Ira ‘Rubin, Har- 
old Harkavy, Dr. Kalman Apfel, Robert Abeles, 
Francis P. Begley, Louis Kelner, Ronald Rosenberg. 
Life Master Pairs—Alvin Roth, Washington, 
D. C., and Tobias Stone, New York, N. Y,. 
Master Pairs—Mrs. Marshall Bad Shot 
N. Y., and Nat Gerstman, Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘National Men’s Pairs—James Q. ‘Jacoby, Dallas, 
Texas, and Paul Allinger, Alameda, Calif. 
National Women’s Pairs—Mrs. Margaret Wagar, 
ee, Ga., and Mrs. Kay Rhodes, New York, 


Ne eiional Non-Master Team—Robert Tipten, New 
York, N. Y., Mrs. Sol Slutsky, Albany, N. Y., Mrs. 
M.F. Braunstein, Schenectady, N. Y., and Bernard 
Jereski, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

World Team—Pierre Jais, Roger Trézel, Robert 
Lattés, Bertrand Romanet, all Paris, France; 
Pierre Ghestem and René Bacherich, Lille, France. 


Olean, 


National Weightlifting Championships in 1955 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 1-2 


i, Oe | Cleans) ee 


Winner, affiliation 


Press {Snatch} & jerk | Total 


ene (Ibs.) | (1bs.) (Ibs.) (Ibs.) 
123% Ibs..... Charles Vinci, York (Pa.) Barbell Club.....-.------- eee 210 260 §90 
132% ibs. . .. .|Isaac Berger, unattached. ....08 cece eee eee aoe oh 275 720 
148% Ibs... -. Joe Pitman, York Barbell Club........-.------+- 30 240 315 785 
165% ibs.....|C. Warner, Long Island W. L. Ciub..-....-..-+--+->: sae aug 315 835 
181% lbs... Jim Georee, A CM WL. Club, Akron, Ohles eaten 260 | 3 340 | 875 

EuRDS <5. morich, York Barbell Club........+-+--+-++-+:> 
Hovermeight Paul Anderson, Whitfield Health Gu: ARLE a wide s Grate 2 400 *335 *440 1*1175 


*Mew world records, 
Mr. America Contest— 


1, Raymond Schaefer, Jr., 6842; 2, Ronald Lacy, 6612; 3, Gene Bohaty, 63-9/10. 


mee ella! 


" 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Final Season Seating 


13 59 147.185 
12 50 155 216 


me at SS TS 
Jean Beliveau, Mont... . 

Gordie Howe, Detroit.. 70 38. 41 79 -100 
M. Richard, Mont..... 70) 38: 33 71. 98 
Bert Olmstead, Mont. . 70 14 70 94 
Tod Sloan, Toronto... 70-37. 29. 66-9100 


Andy Bathgate, N.Y... 70 19 47 66 59 
Some Geofirion, Mont. 59 29 38 62 66 


Earl Reibel, Detroit... 68 17 39 59 10 
Alex Delvecchio, Det... 70 25 26 51 24 
Dave eenten. Neve Z0L O00 PB 143 
Bill Gadsby, N. Y..... 70 9 42 51 84 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit 67> 2h 23 — 50. - 161 
Red Kelly, Detroit.. 70" -16 5 

Dickie Moore, Mont. 70-11 _-.39. “50. 55 


G. Armstrong, Toronto. 67 16 32 48 97 
Danny Lewicki, N x N.Y.. 70 18 27 45 26 


Ron Murphy, N. 66 16 28 44 71 
Doug Harvey, Mont 62 39 44 60 
Dean Prentice, N. : 70 24 18 42 44 
W.Hergesheimer, N. Y. 70 22 18 40 26 
Henri Richard, Mont. . 64 19 21 40 46 
George Sullivan, Chi. 63 14 24 40 58 
Nick Micjoski, Chicago. CRs Lone 20 352 
Larry Popein, N. Y 63 14 25°39 «37 
Ed eieeaberner, Chi. 70 10 29 39 36 


STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS, 1956 
(Best 4 out of 7 Games) 
Series A 
Montreal defeated New York, 4 games to 1. 
Mar. 20, Montreal—Montreal 7, New York 1. 
Mar. 22, Montreal—New York 4, Montreal 3. 
Mar. 24, New York—Montreal 3, New York 1. 
Mar. 25, New York—Montreal 5, New York 3. 
Mar. 27, Montreal—Montreal 7, New York 0. 
Series B 
Detroit defeated Toronto, 4 games to 2. 
Mar. 20, Detroit—Detroit 3, Toronto 2. 
Mar, 22, Detroit—Detroit 3, Toronto 1. 
*Mar. 24, Toronto—Detroit 5, Toronto 4. 
Mar. 27, Toronto—Toronto 2, Detroit 0. 
Mar. 29, Detroit—Detroit 3, Toronto 1. 
*Overtime 


Series C (Final) 

Montreal defeated Detroit, 4 games to 1. 
Mar. 31, Montreal—Montreal 6, Detroit 4. 
Apr. 3, Montreal —Montreal 5, Detroit 1, 
Apr. 5, Detroit—Detroit 3, Montreal 1, 
Apr. 8, Detroit—Montreal 3, Detroit 0. 
Apr. 10, Montreal—Montreal 3, Detroit 1, 

Individual Scoring Records 
Stanley Cup Playoffs 


GP G A Pts. Pen 
Jean Beliveau, Mont... 10 12 7 19 22 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont. 10 5 9 14 6 
Maurice Richard, ont. 10 5 9 14 24 
Bert Olmstead, Mont. . 10 4, ©1055 14 8 
Gordie Howe, Detroit. | 10 3 9. 12 8 
Alex Delvecchio, Det.. 10 7 3 10 2 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit. 10 6 3 9. 22 
Dickie Moore, Mont. 10 3 6 9 12 
Henri Richard, Mont. 10 4 4 B21 
Doug Harvey, Mont. 10 2 5 7 10 


NHL ALL- STAR TEAM, 1955-56 


Position | First Team Second Team 
Goalen.. 3. Jacques Plante, Glenn Hall, 
Montreal Detroit 
Defense. . .| Doug Harvey, Red Kelly, 
Montreal Detroit 
Defense. . ./Bill Gadsby, Tom Johnson, 
New York Montreal 
Center. ...|Jean Beliveau, Tod Sloan, 
5 Montreal Toronto’ 
Right Wing] Maurice Richard, Gordie Howe, 
Montreal Detroit 
Left Wing.|Ted Lindsay, Bert Olmstead, 
Detroit Montreal 


NHL TROPHY AWARDS 


Hart (Most valuable player)—. 
Rico player)—Jean Beliveau, 


Fe (Leading scorer)—Jean Beliveau, Montreal, 
ce nestle (Best defenseman)—Doug Harvey, Mon- 


i Wezina (Leading goalie)—Jacques Plante, Mon- 


Calder (Top rookie)—Glenn Hall, Detroit. 
Lady Bying(Sportsmanship)—Earl Reibel, Detroit. 


‘Hockey C€ Champions of 1955-56 


AMERICAN eam LEAGUE 


L TPts. A 
it 4 80 2 
336 a4 218 ort 
45 2 36 212 397 
Leading Scorers 
ellio St aS Ut Tis 8a 
A PTOv S: tanta 
Fee eet pitispureh,. $8 45 52 97 ag 
amie Henry, Providence... 59 50 41 91 8 
Ken Wharram, Buffalo...... 59 27 63 90 27 
Duncan Fisher, Hershey. 60 40 43 83 73 
Paul Larivee, Providence.... 54 27 53 80 ze 
Fred Glover, ae oa : Ae, a 2 g We 
n, Soak 7 
, Pittsburgh . 63-27 46 % 74 
Pery Pidiir Y, pringfield 63 32 39 Zl 16 
Cal Stearns, Cleveland...... 63 36-71. 28 
WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Coast Division 


Vancouver Canucks..... 38 24 4 80 252 181 
Veeco vas SE Ok Be 
‘ew Westminster Roy: 
Seattle Americans...... 31 37 2 64 201 24 
Prairie Division 
a ynions wt A lag gs A om 4 oe 248 212 
Calgary Stampeders. ... 
icone ba ee 3 69 235 256 
Saskatoon Quakers..... 3 62 208 248 
Brandon Regals........ 3 54 199 243 
*Won playoffs. 
Leading Scorers 
GP G A Pts. Pen. 
Phil Maloney, Vancouver.... 70 37 95 


Gerry Melnuk, Edmonton... 70 37 50 87 37 
Bobby Love, N. Westminster 69 23 64 87 4 
B. Boyce, N. Westminster... 70 

Jackie McLeod, Saskatoon... 
Gerr Courture, Calgary 
Colkin Kilburn, Victoria... .. 
Guyle Fielder, Seattle. 70 

G. Fashaway, N. Westminster 69 47 32 79 ae 


Sid Finney, Calgary........ 69 43 36 79 
QUEBEC HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Shawinigan Falls WwW L TPts. GF GA 

Cataracts. ........... 43 18 3 89 243 166 
*Montreal Royals...... 34 23 7 75 192 162 
Chicoutimi Sagueneens.. 32 28 4 212 
Quebec Aces: ....... ~ 23 37 4 60.190/23 
Three Rivers Lions..... 18 44 2 38-159 308 


*Won playoffs. 
Leading Scorers 

GP G A Pts, Pen. 
Gilles Dube, Shawinigan ge 64 37 54 91. 68 
Jimmy. Moore, Chicoutimi. . 61 32 50 82 102 
Andre Corriveau, Montreal. 62 37 40 77 2 
Lou Smrke, Chicoutimi... .. 59 22 47 69 40 
Jean Paul Denis, Shawinigan. 59 24 42 66 63 
Eddie Kachur, Shawinigan... 64 31 34 65 91 
Kelvin Burnette, Montreal... 58 25 40 65 22 


Nils Tremblay, Quebec...... 63 23 40 63 12 
Erwin Grosse, Shawinigan... 55 21 41 62 27 
Stan Smrke, Chicoutimi..... 45 26 32 58 20 
EASTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE 

Ww L TPts. GF GA 
*New Haven Blades.... 43 18 3 89 318 206 
Clinton Comets........ 33 28 3 69 298 269 
Washington Lions...... 33 28 3 69 253 267 
Johnstown Jets......... 32 32 0 64 312 298 
Baltimore Clippers..... 23 40 1 47 236 327 
Philadelphia Ramblers.. 23 41 0 46 246 309 


*Won playoffs. 
Leading Scorers 
P 


F G A Pts. Pen 
Dick Roberge, Johnstown.... 64 64 54 118 30 
Don Hall, Johnstown. ...... 55 43 71114 56 


John Sherban, New Haven... 64 49 60 109 14 
Claude Boileau, New Haven. 64 27 82 109 7% 


Ken Coombes, Johnstown... 64 33 68 101 34 
George Steele, Clinton...... 9 42 57 99 26 
Willie Pawchuk, Clinton. . 64 48 50 99 39 
Yvan Chasle, New Haven. 62 53 45 98 12 
Gerry Stringle, Clinton... . 0 94 58 


36 58 
38 <54 92 50 
CANADIAN TITLE SERIES 


Duke of Edinburgh Trophy—Winnipeg Warri 
defeated Montreal Royals, 5 games to 1 L : es 

Allan Cup—Vernon Canadians. 

Memorial Cup—Toronto Marlboros. 


wg OG 


1925—Victoria Cougars 
1926—Montreal_ Maroons 
1927—Ottawa Senators 


New York 


1929—Baten : Brui 
on 
1930—Montreal Ca. 


nadiens 
1931—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1932—Toronto Maple 
eafs 
1933—New York 
Rangers 
1934—Chicago Black- 
hawks 


1935—Montreal 
Maroons 
1936—Detroit Red 
aes 
1937—Detroit Red 
ngs 
1938—Chicago Black- 
hawks 
1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—New York 


Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple 


Leafs 
1943—Detroit Red 
Wings 


Sporting Events—Hockey Champions; Racquets Records; Rowing 863 
Stanley Cup Hockey Champions Since 1925 


1944—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1945—Toronto Maple 
eafs 
1946—Montreal Ca- 


1952—Detroit Red 
Wings 

1953—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 

1954—-Detroit Red 


nadiens Wings 
pit SSCS ie Maple 1955—Detroit Red 
ngs 
1948—Toronto Maple 1956—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 


Leafs 
1949—Toronto Maple 
_Leafs 

1950—Detroit Red 
Wings 

1951—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 


Racquets; Squash Racquets; Court Tennis 
National Racquets Champions 


1917-1922 C. C. Pell 
1923 S. G. Mortim 

1924-1925 C. C. Pell 
1926 S. G. Mortimer 


1927-1928 C. C. Pell 
1929 H. D. Sheldon 


1936 E. M. Edwards 
1937-1939 Robert 


t IL 
1940 W. Ingersoll 


1941 Robert Grant III 
1942-1945 (Not 
played) 
1946 Robert Grant III 
1947 J. R. Leonard 
1948 Robert Grant III 
1949 Robert Grant III 
1950 Robert Grant III 
1951 Robert Grant II 
1952 Stanley W. Pear- 
son, Jr. 
1953 Robert Grant III 
1954-56 Geoffrey Atkins 


Tuxedo Gold Racquet Winners 


1913 H. F. McCormick 


1 G. Mortimer 
1925-1927 . C. Pell 


. Mortimer — 


1931 S. G 

1932-1933 C. C. Pell 

1934 J. R. Leonard 

1935 H. D. Sheldon 

1936 C. C. Pell 

1937-1939 Robert 
Grant III 


1940 J. R. Leonard 
1942-1945 (Not played) 
apie Robert Grant 


I 

1948 J. R. Leonard 

1949 Robert Grant III 
1950 Robert Grant IIT 
1951 R. A. A. Holt 

1952 Stanley W. Pear- 

son, Jr. 

1953 Geoffrey Atkins 
1954-56 Geoffrey Atkins 


National Doubles Champions 


1927 C. C. 


Pell and S. G. Mortimer 
1928 J. C. F. Simpson and C. N. Bruce (England) 


1929:C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 

1930 Lord Aberdare and Dr. W. H: Leatham 
1931 C. C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer 

1932 S. W.’Pearson and _W. C. Wright 


1933 W. P. Dixon and H. N. 


Rawlin, Jr. 


1934 J. W. Brooks and H. D, Sheldon 


1935-1936 J. R. Leonard and M. C. 


Kirkbride 


1936-1941 R. Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 


1942-1945 (Not played) 


1946 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 
1947 R. A. Holt and A. R. Taylor (England) 
1948 J. R. Leonard and M. C. Kirkbride 
1949 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 
1950 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 
1951 R. A, A. Holt and Kenneth Wagg 

1952 Kenneth Wagg and John Rolland. 

1958 David Milford and John Thompson 
1954 Geoffrey Atkins and William Prince 
1955 Geoffrey Atkins and William Prince 


National Squash Racquets Champions 
1907-1908 J. A. Miskey 1911 F. S. White 
1909 W. L. Freeland 1912 C. Hutchins 
1910 John A. Miskey 1913 M. L. Newhall 
1914 C. Hutchins 1935 Donald Strachan 
1915-1917 S. W. Pearson 1936-1938 G. G. Glidden 
1918-1919 (Not played) 1939 Donald Strachan 
1920 Charles C. Peabody 1940 A. W. Patterson 
1921-1923 S. W. Pearson 1941-1942 C. W. Brinton 
1924 Gerald Robarts 1943-1945 (Not played 
1925-1926 W. P. Dixon 1946-1947 C. W. Brinton 
1927 Myles P. Baker 1948 S. Pearson, Jr. 
1928 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 1949 Hunter H. Lott, Jr. 
1929 J. Lawrence Pool 1950 Edward Hahn 
1930 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 1951 Edward Hahn 
1931 J. Lawrence Pool 1952 Harry Conlon 
1932-1933 Beekman Pool 1953 Ernest_ Howard 
1934 Neil J. Sullivan 1954-56 G. D. Mateer, Jr. 


Squash Racquets and Other Events in 1956 


U. S. Open Squash Racquets Singles, New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 2—Hashim Khan, Pakistan. 

U. 8. Squash Racquets Singles, Hartford, Conn. 
Feb. 13—G. Diehl Mateer, Philadelphia, def. Henri 
Salaun, Boston, Mass., 15-9, 15-10, 15-10, 

U. S. Doubles, New York, N, ¥., Mar. 11—Carl 
Badger and James Ethridge, Greenwich, Conn. 

Harry Cowles Invitation Tournament, New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 29—G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

{Intercollegiate Championship, Annapolis, Md., 
Mar. 6—Roger Campbell, Princeton, def. Ben 
Heckscher, Harvard, 12-15, 13-15, 15-7, 17-14. 

U. S. Women’s Singles, Greenwich, Conn., Feb. 
25—Mrs. Pepper Constable, Princeton, N. J. 

U. S. Women’s Doubles, Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 
3—Janet Morgan and Sheila Speight, England, 
def. Mrs. John Carrott and Hilda Smith-Peterson, 
United States, 15-8, 15-11, 15-8. 

National Squash Tennis Championship, 
York, N. Y¥., Mar. 21—Robert Reeve, New 
A.C., def. Victor Elmaleh, 15-4, 15-3, 15-10. __ 

Tuxedo Gold Racquets Court Tennis Champion- 
ship, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., Feb. 26—William Lingel- 
back, Philadelphia, Pa. def. Alastair B. Martin, 
7-5, 4-6, 6-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

U. S. Amateur Court Tennis Singles, New York, 
N. ¥., Mar. 3—Alastair B. Martin, Glen Head, 


New 
York 


Ney. 

U. S. Amateur Court Tennis Doubles, Philadel-~ 
phia, Pa., Mar. 24—Alastair B. Martin, Glen 
Head, N. ¥., and Northrup Knox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


— Dad Vail Rowing Association Regattas 


UNIVERSITY 8-OARED SHELLS (Formally inaugurated 1939—Distance 1-5/16 Miles) 
Site | 
1939|North Shrewsbury River, Red 


Yr. 


ass. 
1941|Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio... 
1942/Charles River, Boston, Mass, 


1943)|-1944-1945-1946—Not held 
1947/Chariles River, Boston, Mass. 


1948|Charles River, Boston, Mass. . 
1949|Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
t950|Poughkeepsie, N. Y......+.. 
1951 ;Boston, Mass.,....:..+--+6+ 
1952|Charies River, Boston, Mass 
1953 \Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa... 
1954 \Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa.. Dartmouth 


1955 Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. 
1936 (Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. .| LaSalle 


Winner 2nd 3rd | 4th 5th 6th 
Rutgers /|Boston Marietta |Duartmouth| Am. Inter. |Manhattan 
. a Univ. 1 Gre College 
{pringfiel Rutgers |Marietta |Springfield, Rollins Am. Inter. | Richmond 
sonteae Rolli Romie r, | Springfield 
Boston ollins m. Inte 
ee nee Univ. College College 
ers Boston Am, Inter, | Dartmouth)....... do a Vexorasoretetereas . 
aus Univ. College R. C. 
uth| Marietta | Rollins Am. Inter, |..0.0.ese00 
ciple as - College 
Boston Rollins Dartmouth] Marietta |Iona Amherst 
rat otaa Rollins Washing- |Dartmouth|Marietta | Amherst 
pe Coe { Dart i uth Tampa La Salle: 
mow - 
ae peetiios Univ. Fla. South | Marietta 
LaSalle Wash. & Florida So. | Dartmouth) Am. Inter'l) Rollins 
Lee 
Rollins Dartmouth) Florida So. |Marietta |Am. Inter. 
pasate Rollins Dartmouth| Fla. South | Marietta waa 
Rollins.... Seen eae i ees a aorepe: eee 
h/ Rollins... .|LaSalle....|;Amherst,. . Mas . 50. 
Hecate Rollins Amherst |Brown Tampa Fla. So. 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing _ a 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association Records ee 
The leading American rowing colleges, except 1920, when won 11 _m. sec. ; 
Yale and Harvard, have sent eight-oared crews colleges Sein reerined to in aid 
into competition since 1895. Columbia won that and for four years rowed over a three-mile 
year over the four-mile course on the Hudson but resumed the four-mile course in 1925. 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., defeating Cornell Freshman races were rowed over a pee 
and Pennsylvania in that order. course at Poughkeepsie ees ng to mie 
In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, Pennsylvania Cipon po pte oe nee (es 
and Columbia. In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia eee eck ent aoe cenit o908, Core 
and Pennsylvania. The following year, 1898, the nell: 1904. Syracuse: 1905 Cornell: 1906 Syracuse: 
three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was used, j, ls isconsin; 1968, Cornell; 1909, Cornell: 1910, 
Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin and Cornell; 1911,’ Columbia; 1912, Cornell; 1913, 
) Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to Pough- Cornell: 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
eens ron inet renias apo, 
quent winners were: ‘ ; ‘ ed at Bo 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell: 1904, Syra- annie, unlor varsities Stet rowed 2. ae 


cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
ou08; Syracuse: 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 1926 the course was lengthened to three miles. 


Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 


\ 
7 
i 
f 
‘ 


The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 
eee Go and pst the segarts was eld tn Man 

Racing was dropped during World War I years In 1950 an € regatta was he ri- 
and wae Sesned by four crews over a two-mile etta, Ohio, and on. Onondaga Lake, Syracuse, 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, N. Y., 1952-1956, inclusive. 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four miles) 


Winner Time Second Third Fourth Fifth 
.|Washington (a)....| 14:03.2 |Navy......... Columbia..... Cornell 
.| Washington (a)....| 15:02.0 |Wisconsin..... Cornell........)P Syracuse 
é LO Ole dibspe nea 19:24.8 |Washington. Wisconsin..... ell 
; Washington........ 19:28.6 |Navy......... ACUSE. . 2... Columbia 
Columbia,......... 20:57.0 |Washington....|California. ., rnell 
..|California........- 18:35.8 |Columbia......|Washington....|/C Navy 
pEoOluIMbIa.... 66. ass 22:58.0 |Washington.,..|/Penn.......... Navy Wisconsin 
PT ee OOTNER So. we ee 21:42.0 |Syracuse. .....|M.I.T.......<. Columbia 
EDD am | INQVY .csre os eee -»»| 18:54.2 |Cornell........ Washington... Syracuse 
1932... .'California......... 19:55.0 |Cornell........ Washington Syracuse 
1933 (Not held) 
1934,...|Californiay........ 19:44.0 |Washington....|Navy......... Penn. 
1935, ...|California......... 18:52.0 |Cornell ....... Washington....|Navy 
1936.,...|Washington....... 19:09.6 N 
1937....|Washington........ 18:33.6 
TOSS ree NAVY «nee --| 18:19.0 
1939 California. . . 18:12.6 
1940....|Washington. . 22:42.0 |Cornell.,.. 
1941, ,.,|Wagshington.. 18;53.3 |California. Princeton 
1942-1946 (Not held) 
POST ean [ NOVY (A)... 06. cee 13:59.2 |Cornell.,... ...| Washington.... Princeton 
1948....| Washington (a)....| 14:06.4 | California..... INSVY! 22.05 ie <a Bs be 
1949... .| California (a)....... 14:42.6 | Washington....|Cornell.,....... Princeton 
1950....| Washington (b)...-. 8:07.5 | California. .... consin..... : ACTS 
@m 1951 ...| Wisconsin (b)...... 7:50.5 | Washington Princeton... ... Penn, 
1952....| Navy (a) ...6...0% 15:08.1 |Princeton...... Cornell...car Wisconsin. .... California 
1953 .| Navy ‘a Sis e cae 15:29.6 |Cornell........ Washington... .| Wisconsin. .... Columbia 
1954 MEIN W (Beep bic evens 16:04.4 |Cornell........ Washington....| Wisconsin. .... California 
4 1955....|/Cornell (a)........| 15:49.9 | Pennsylvania...|]Navy......... Washington... .|Stanford 
1956... .1 Cornell (a)........ 16:22.4 |Navy......... Wisconsin. ..... Washington... .|Stanford 


Course record for four miles—18:12.6 (California in 1939), 
(a) Race at 3 miles. (b) Race at 2 miles. 


Other 1956 Placings: 6, Pennsylvania; 7, Princeton; 8, Syracuse; Ge ae 3 
Univ.; 12, Columbia. yracuse; 9, M.I.T.; 10, California; 11, Boston 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) JUNIOR EIGHTS (Three miles) 
Year Winner Time Second Winner Time | Second 
9:27.8 |Washington...... Syracuse (b)..... 9:50.0 
10:22.6 |Cornell. .|Penn (b) 0:36.4 Wachnghen 
59.0 |Penn..... 10:26.0 |Cornell 
11:28.6 |California 5:40.2 |Penn. 
9:45.0 |Syracuse. 15:12.8 |Columbia 
9:42.0 |Cornell.., 14:18.2 |Cornell 
J 10:23.6 |California 15:21.2 |Columbia 
1930... |Syracuse.,..,...| 11:18.2 |Cornell.......... 16:39.0 |Washington 
tes ess po eenetan ier ss ee aos Oornell 545 ges .-| 14:29.6 California. 
Pare ae 8) Oi cciisthiec 59, : 
1933 ice ld Navy areeeee arene seeeeel 15:41.0 |California 
Sierseke ashington,.....; 10:50.0 |Syracuse........|Syracuse. . : 
1935... Washington...... 10:29.0 |California...... 1; Washington... ia 38.8 Ne. 
fee Washington...... 10:19.6 |California.......} Washington...... 14:42,2 |Navy 
tears 8 Washington...... 9:15,4 |California....... Washington,..... 744.0 | Navy 
ee: Speer sre at en be alaisvatare avasieneton Gann 13:49.2 |California 
Nee Vas Mateos 31. vneleie-s vie MY LAOUSE stare kiss 46. ‘ashi 
LOSOs accs poet Mieisisivisie 6-440 ae erinoeton e Gioia esas Washington aie aisles 18:07.3 Ny: avy = 
oh RO tela TOR ea 257. sconsin,...... eens Sista 14:40.4 ashington 
cAtaion ashington 9:30.3 |Syracuse........) Calif ¢ 
1948... Washington 3:46.9 NAVY i aseeeeees Washington eve esrb: Calfornia 
sees . 240. eee oe eal of WO : 
tno Teac: wok avon. : 713.2 |Princeton,....... Washtarten ‘(b). za 8 Rt H Calvtornia 
ee nay 10:16,9 | Corneil -27/1.1:] Qauformla D). | 18:05-1 | Washington 
#98) 0 [vant] 48:88 (Gm oo Nast. -- | Hoey | Waminaton 
Sy ees y Bitlis ais. 3.c0 18. ashington Cornell artes 220. 
1955......|Gornell...... 517 10:33.1 |Washington......|\Gornell. |)... igs oe 
: 135. gton $ 
1956......|Syracuse...._ || 11:12.0 |Navy..... akties ei 17.01. ee 


(b) Race at 2 miles. 

Other 1956 Placings—Freshmen: 3, Washington: 4. C : i 
sin; 8, M.1.T.; 9, Dartmouth: 10, Col i ;.4, Cornell; 5, Pennsylvania; 6, Princeton; 7, Wiscon- 
6, California; 7, Syracuse; 8, Chinmtine Junior Varsity: 3, Princeton; 4, Pennsylvania; 5, Navy; 


\ 
Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 
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Yale-Harvard Rowing 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852. The original race, the first intercollegiate 
event, was an 8-oared race with coxswain rowed 
over a two-mile course at Center Harbor, Lake 
Winnepesaukee. From 1859 through 1875 coxswains 
were dispensed with and the 6-oared boats were 
Steered by a rudder controlled by the bow oar, in 
races at various sites. The two colleges returned 
to eight oars with cox for their first four-mile 
“race, June 30, 1876, on the Connecticut River at 
Springfield, Mass., Yale winning in 22 m. 2 sec. 
The course was changed to the Thames River at 
New London, Conn., in 1878, 

The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a 


two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1852 to 1923 inclusive Yale 
won 30 races and Harvard 30. Previous records 
for the varsity, freshmen and junior varsity crews 
will be found in The World Almanac for 1936 and 
later issues. 

Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has-been 
two miles except 1915 and as noted below. From 


1899 to 1923 inclusive the record was: Freshmen 
—Harvard 13, Yale 9. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 


Time 


20:20.0 


Time 
Won by — 
Winner | Loser 
Harvard. o..3...5%. 20:48.4 | 20:53.0 
payer tsa sae ae 21:38. 22:09.0 
2) Harvard 3 scohe nest 20:40.0 | 20:53.4 
1942 Harvard (2 miles)..]| 10:09.6 | 10:40.0 
Gare ee ae ard 
1946... Harvard(124miles).| 9:18.0 9:36. 
‘ard : 20:46.0 
19:23.0 
19:54.0 
21:37.2 
21:48.2 
22:52.8 
20:20.0 
22:02.0 


Downstream and course record—19:21.4 (Harvard in 1948). 


Upstream record—19:52.8 (Yale in 1949). 
Varsity victories—Yale, 44; Harvard, 47. 


JUNIOR VARSITY 


EIGHTS (Two miles) 


aa ER 
Time Time 
—— Date Won by 
Winner | Loser Winner | Loser 
* hoon oDoone 10:10.0 | 10:28.4 ||1939......|Harvard.......... 9:35.0 9:39.0 
Sieenage clever a" tes: 10:41.0 | 10:45.0 |/1940......]/Harvard..........] 11:33. 11:41.2 
E weiainte ta ai steletets 9:50.0 | 10:02.0 1945 Sp SED Rae veseeeee-| 10:06.8 | 10:10.6 
BOO ee 10:36.6 | 10:43.6 ||1942......] Harv: seeeesees+t 10:30.8 | 10:39.4 
32255 ROBIN 9:24.8 9:29.0 || 1943-1945 (Not held) 
Rie ia ane har serve 10:47.0 | 11:01.0 || 1946 Harvard (134 miles); 9:12.0 9:31.0 
Pe, SRO EID 11:00.0 | 11:12.8 Harvar 9:42.0 9:47.0 
11:07.2 | 11:10.6 9:30.0 9:34,4 
10:43.0 | 10:54.0 9:36.0 9:42.6 
8;:00.6 8:05.2 0:59.4 | 11:08.6 
eas sare 11:49.2 | 11:49.8 0:08.0 | 10:11.6 
Pica vepsiis wus ors 9:40.2 9:48.6 1:05.2 | 11:05.4 
ale at Mac ght 9:56.0 | _9:56.4 9:46.0 | 9:56.4 
DIGI OO aE 10:52.4 | 11:08.4 0:44.8 | 10:52.4 
PRTG rs wr oravevae: oe 11:56.2 11:59.4 9:53.4 a eet ma 
Stn ecmutas 10:27.8 | 10:30.4 244.0 :51.8 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two mfies) 
Time a Time 
‘i ; ——_— ——_——- Date on by — 
Date a Winner | Loser Winner | Loser 
| 10: 10:20.0 | 10:30.8 
10:38.0 10:48.6 11:53.0 | 12:39.0 
9:51.4 10:01.0 9:51.4 | 10:01.8 
11:00.0 11:12.6 10:16.6 | 10:29.4 
9:18.0 9:22.4 
10:33.0 11:43.0 9:43.0 9:52.0 
r 11:07.0 11:09.6 9:34.0 9:41.4 
~11:02.6 11:17.6 9:32.0 9:34.6 
10:25.0 10:35.6 11:06.4 | 11:16.0 
8:16.2 8:30.8 10:27.4 | 10:43.2 
12:06.4 12:26.4 11:33.4 | 11:40.4 
9:47.6 | 9:51.0 9:43.0 | 9:44.5 
9146.0 9.46:4 11:06.4 | 11:25.0 
11:01.0 11:05.0 9340.0: |). 
12:14.2 | 12:23.0 9:38.2 4.2 oe 
10:05.0 10:14.4 
Childs Cup Regatta Winners 
(Inaugurated in 1879) 
Yr. Site Winner || Yr. Site Winner || Yr- Site Winner 
1935. Carnegie Lake. .\.| Penn 1948.|/Carnegie Lake. ..|Princeton 
1936. Carenis Lake. sipenn 1936.|Harlem......... Penn 1949.|Harlem......... Princeton 
1927. |Schuyikill.......|Princeton||1937.|Schuylkill. .. .... Princeton|| 1950. Schuylkill. -..... Penn 
1928 (Carnegie Lake. .;|Columbial| 1988. |Carnegie Lake. (Pent || 1959" Schuylkill River. [Penn 
Sr i 9. TA, uelsie ov tie Fi ate 
aoe gE ae ie eohmbia 1940. Schuylkill i 3S Columbia|| 1953.|Harlem River .. .|Princeton 
1930" ecriegie Lake. | .|Columbia||1941.|Carnegie Lake. . .|Princeton|/ 1954 |Carnegie Lake . . ./Penn 
: ion Penn 1o4) ee Bisarciihat Penn 1955. |Schuyikill River, .|Penn 
ee Te ******/Drinceton||/1943.|Annapolis....... Princeton|| 1956.|Harlem River ,. .| Princeton 
1934 . | Carnegie Lake, . .|Princeton 1o4e- 1947, apt Sheld) i 


| 


al a ‘s _— “a 


a a 
aS et ee 
sok} 
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Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—414 Miles a 


(For results of races since inauguration in 1841 see 1936 issue, The World Almanac, page 819) 


Yr. | Date Winner |Time|| Yr. Date ner 
290. |Mar. 27|Cambridge. .| 21:11||/1932.|Mar. 19|Cambridge. . 
Teo Mar 30|Gambridge. . 19 :44||1933. ote 1|Cambridge. . 
1922.|April 1|/Cambridge. .| 19:27||1934 ur. 17|Cambridge 
4 ee, 4 Oana: | 3441985 [ABEL S\CambnEe 
am ca 2 D. 
1935 ee 28 eaepraee 21:50||1937.|Mar. 24 ‘0! Se 


1925. * aise 

7926.|Mar. 27|\Cambridge. .| 19:29)|1938.|April 2|Oxford..... 

193", April Z Spree. .| 20:14||1939.|April 1|/Cambridge.. 
Mar. 


1928. ‘ lambridge. .| 20:25||1940.|Mar. 2|Cambridge. . 
1929.|Mar. 23|Cambridge. .| 19:24/|1943.|Feb. 13)Oxford..... 
1930.|April 12|Cambridge. .|-19:09||1944.|Feb. 26/Oxford..... + 1 
1931.|Mar. 21|Cambridge. .| 19:26||1945.|Feb. 24|Cambridge..|..... | 


*Distance 114 miles. 1941-1942--No races on account of war. +Distance 144: miles. 
Recapitulation (Races of 1940, 1943, 1944 not counted)—Cambridge 56, Oxford 45, dead heat 1 (1877). 
Course Record—17:50—Set by Cambridge in 1948. 


Other Crew Racing Regattas in 1956 


Date Site Distance Winner Second 
Mar. 27|\Tampa, Fla..... ..{1 5/16 miles .| La Salle....... "TAM. 2e 602s Puss ste aoe 
Mar. 31\Tampa, Fla... .|1 5/16 miles.|Tampa........ AM OTS6 ao c= pare sieve a ea 0 
Apr. 7/|San Francisco. [2) .|Stanford...... $0. Oats. f. - 0 
Apr. 14|Annapolis, Md 1 .| Princeton. ..... Navy Admirals. 0 
Apr. 14/New Brunswic 1 =}Pennh., 3. teas =e Rutgers. ...... 0 
Apr. 21)Derby, Conn,........ 1 Yaleer.. wie cm Boston Univ... 4 
Apr. 21/Cambridge, Mass.....|1 5/16 miles.) Harvard....... A ee er eae ai | 
Apr. 28/Philadelphia......... 15/16 miles.| Yale... 0.00. Penne. vase oe 6 
(Blackwell Cup) 
Apr. 28\Cambridge, Mass.....|134 miles... .|Harvard....... IM. ES Blane teusie AY! 
Apr... 28|Ithaca,N. Y......... 1 mile... ..... Cornell........ IN BY Yeons =o ,cruoiee 0 
(Goes Trophy) 
May. 5\Boston, Mass........ 1% miles..../Syracuse...... MET Ear eta 4 
May 5\Annapolis, Md....... 1% miles. ...|Harvard.......|Navy......... 0 
(Adams Cup) 
May 5)Derby, Conn......... 2 miles...... Vater scinut sos Cornell; ...).2% - 
(Carnegie Cup) — - 
May 12|Washington, D. C....|/2,000 meters.|Cornell........ VWale= ssc nae 
(Eastern sprint 
championship) 
May i19|Syracuse, N. Y....... 34 mile...... Gornella:* s. Syracuse. ..... 
May 19}Philadelphia, Pa...... 2,000 meters.| Navy 
Admirals... .| Penn 
May 19/Oakland, Calif....... 2 miles...... Washington... .| California 
May 19/Princeton, N.J....... 1% miles....}Princeton......|Harvard....... 
(Compton Cup) 
May 26\Ithaca, N. Y......... 24¢ miles....!/Cornell........ Pennbylvania., (ics. ao tee 11:45.0 


Amateur Rowing Championships in 1956 


82nd NATIONAL REGATTA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN 
Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, Pa., July 4 


Olympic Games Tryouts well Esselstyn, Richard Wailes, Robert Morey, Jdr., 
fours With Coxwain—West Side R.C. (Douglas ®"4 coxwain William Becklean). Time—6:33.5. 
urner, James Wynne, James McMullen, Ronald 
Cardwell, and coxwain Ed Masterson). Time— ; ethiey. Chapa 
713.8. Bencaten fen Reimann, Undine 
Single Sculls— “ ps Cc. arge ub. ime—7:17.0. 
Time-8:15. 3. f—John B. Kelly, Jr., Vesper: B.C Senior Quads—New York A.C. Time—6:15.4. 
Pairs With Coxwain—Stanford Crew Assn. (Dan ,Heavy Dash—Bill Knecht, Vesper Boat Club. 
Avrault, Conn Findlay, and coxwain Kurt Seiffert, Time—1:15.2. ...... = 
me—$: aoe 
Fours Without Coxwain—Detroit B.C. (John 150-lb. Singles—Jim Barker, Undine Barge Club. 
Welchli, Arthur McKinlay, John McKinlay, James Time—7:30.3. 


McIntosh). 'Time—7:13.0. 1 20;1b- Dash—Jim Barker, Undine B.C. Time— 
Pairs Without Coxwain—U. S. Navy (Duvall eae 
Hecht and James Fifer), Time—17:22.8. 150-Ib. Doubles— Vesper B. C. Time 6:56-0 


: 150-lb. Quads—Vesper B. C. Time—6:49.2. 
Double Sculls—Detroit B.C. (Bernard Costello ei 
pndevatmestGardiner). Time 4:40.4. 150-lb. Fours With Coxswain—West Side R.C., 


Eights—Yale (T. J. Charlton, Jr., David Wight, 150-Ib. Eights—West Side R.C. Time—6:22.2. 
John Cooke, Donald Beer, Charles Grimes, Cald- Barnes Trophy—1, Detroit Boat Club, 11434 pts. 
Royal Henley Regatta, Henley, England—Th: 1 : 
France, Diamond Sculls: Teodor = 181 es Ben Challenge Cup: Princeton. Grand Challenge Cup: 
: Oya anadian Henley Regatta, Port Dalhousie, Ont.—Quarter-mile: St. Catharines No. 
1:18.4. Junior Singles: Roberto Retolaza, Mexico City, 8:27.4. Championship Singles: Pat Costello, 


Detroit, 7:59.7. Team: Buffalo West Side R.C., 26414 pts. 


Water Skiing Championships in 1956 
NATIONAL WATER SKI TOURNAMENT 


LaPorte, Ind., Aug. 24-26 
Class 


‘ Winner Tricks | Jump |Slalom Tot. pts 
ITOH Se ores s pris 8s Alfredo Mendoza, Winter Haven, Fla 

Women.......... Elayne Roper, Ft. Worth, Texas...............- 330 i090 336 Ore 
Veterans......... Jack Andresen, Greenwood Lake, N.J.......... 500 500 1000 
BOVB RG Soci: Mike Amsbry, Orange, Calif................2... 5OOE aie ee 00 1 

(GUC PD Sean Janelle Kirtley, Birmingham, Ala................ BOOT WR ence 500 1000 
Mixed Doubles....|Tom and Janie Dorwin, Minocqua, Wis........._|.......|..0° °° First 


World Jumping Record—125 feet—Butch Rosenburg, Winter Hav Fl A 
Long Distance Record—400 miles—Lyle L ia, ed course over Pees 
Ree ree Benne as sete ak ee, Galatia, Ill., measured course over Lake of the Ozarks, 
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Olympic Games Records 


(Exclusive of 1956; consult Index) 


.__ The modern O! ame Games, first held in Athens, Greece (1896), were the result of efforts by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, a French educator, to oe interest in education and culture, also to foster 
better international understanding through universal medium of youth’s love of athletics. 


Sore source of inspiration for the Olympic Games was the ancient Greek Olym ae Games, m 
table of the four Panhellenic celebrations. The games were combined eae ae ani 
athletic festivals held every four years. The first such recorded festival was that held in 776 B.C., 
= from which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by &Olympiads,’’ or ian de spans between 
games. 

Originally the games were simple—the first is said to have consisted merely of a foot race of 
Erorosimatcly 200 yards on the plain near the small city of Ais mek p oe rapa they rapidly gained both 
in scope and in popular acclaim as demonstrations of national pride. Competition was based on the 
highest ethical standards and only amateurs who also were Greek citizens were allowed to participate. 

Winners were awarded laurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many special privileges 
thereafter in their individual communities. 


Under the Roman emperors, the original concept of the games was lost and eh pete into 
professional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Theodosius (39: Dz 


Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894) and was “able to 
enlist nine nations to send their athletes to the first modern Olympics in 1896. Since then, many 
thousands of athletes representing more than 50 nations have competed, and the games further ex- 
panded in 1924 to include the Winter Olympic Games. The two world wars were responsible for 
cancellations of the games scheduled for 1916, 1940 and 1944. 


SITES AND WINNERS OF GAMES 


1896 Athens ps S.) 1908 London (U. 8S.) 1928 Amsterdam (U. S.) 1948 London Ss.) 
1900 Paris (U. S.) 1912 Stockholm (U. S.) 1932 Los Angeles (U. S.) 1952 Helsinki CG. Ss.) 
1904 St. Louis (U. S.) 1920 Antwerp (U. S.) 1936 Berlin (Germany) 1956 Melbourne 
1906 Athens (U. S.) 1924 Paris (U. S.) 1960 Rome (scheduled) 
TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
Event Record Holder Nation Site 
Eddie Tolan...... United States. ..|/Los Angeles. . 1932 
10G-meter run........ Harrison Dillard. .|United States. ..|Lon 1948 
Jesse Owens...... United States... 
200-meter run....... ee tt pee 1 BWd 7 
400- orge Rhoden... .|Jamaica, B. ; 
ee rs Mal Whitheld.....|United States. 
800-meter run....... Mal Whitfield. ‘|United States. ..|Hi 
Joseph Barthel .|Luxemburg 


1500-meter run...... 
5000-meter run..... 
10,000-meter run , 


: Guechoslovarine: 
‘ Czechoslovakia, . 
.|Emil Zatopek Czechoslovakia, . 


‘!|Giuseppe Bordoni.|Italy........... 
Harrison Dillard. .|United States... 


400-meter hurdles Charles Moore. United States... 
3-000 moter stpl. . Horace Ashenfelter|United States... 
SUID sio:s 2,010.5) 0 Walt Davis....... United States... 
Broad Jump......... Jesse Owens....... United States... 
Hop, step, jump..... Adhemar da Silva, |Brazil.......... 
LCi ne Robert Richards . .|United States... 
DDIROUB oo soi es ove’ Sim Iness......... United States... 
VG it, been eee CY LOUNE Shes «10's United States... 
NG-1D. SHOGZ-.". 6. ses oe i .|Parry O’Brien..... United States... 
16-lb.:hammer....... 197 feet 11.67 in......... Joseph Csermak, 
56-lb. weight........ 11. af pe use ft. ti 1-2in.). fa J. McDonald. 
Pentathlon.........- IG iEpCM ert naiees crisis athicerelt O. G. Grut.... 
WMecathion........... ws 887 a "(new system) .. Robert Mathias. . . 
PCCAUMON...-.---.--/4.o! eee ee ee 


A; aa alae “yelay—3 m. 3.9 s.—Jamaica, B.W.I. (Wint, Laing, McKenley, Rhoden), Helsinki, or 
3,000-meter team race—8 m, 32.s.—Finluna (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris,........ 1924 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
SS eee topes. Ui 
{ Helen Stephens. . United States 


100-meter ruD....... 18 BE Oar ance Marjorie Jackson. Australia. . 
200-meter run....... PA A Bosc cteinic sins terpines: o anaes Blankers-Koen, ollan 
Bice Rie eos, crate 2) Ey ROB. Bijcisie) cress Beninteneys a; IRAGKOS: cre siems Germany.. 
80-meter hurdles..... DIED Be eke nays seis re + oo ae F. Blankers-Koen,.|Holland........ 

Alice Coachman,..|United States... 
High jump..... we. ..(1.68 m. (5 fe. 6 1-8 in.) { |Horothy Tyler... "|Great Britain: |London. >. 21988 

f ..| Yvette Williams. ew Zealand. ..|Helsinki..... 

ol Tos fe ari ae ‘(Nina RomaschKova USS Ruane Helsinki. .:.. 1952 
Javelin. . Bee oes. (16540 7,.05-in. ‘lDana Zatopek.. . . |Czechslovakia. ..|Helsinki..... 1952 
Shot oe fest: nine 50 ft. 2.58 in. ‘|Galina Zybina..... TS. Sunes connie Helsinki. .... 1952 


WwW. . 1948 
Barer ee rato ally Ris........|United States. ..|London. é 
Apecrieter fs ae B sao Ban PIE atten Se Jean Boiteux ‘|France......... Helsinki... as -+ 1952 
1,500-meter free style. |18 m. 30 9........6--6605 ae pode il ..... {United States... |Helsinki..... 5 
10N-meter back stroke|1 m. 5.4.S.......-++e++55 oy ee Masel United States... Helsinkt te es 
Cer Nye aS einige oo John Davies......|Australia.......|Helsi Se On 

aCe. eld prone 3 =e ao 6 pe ee We Bathe, .ce.s ach Germany....... Stockholm. .. 1912 
g00-meter relay—8 m. 31.1 s —United States (Moore, Woolsey, Konno, McLane), Helsinki........ 1952 

SWIMMING—WOMEN 

Hise “1H. Mastenbroek...|Netherlands.... 
Rob-teter bee ten pee ae pits oF. earn Ethelda Bieibtrey.. pe States: alt 

nge 3 

4G0-meter free style...|5 m. 12.1 8......---++++- ve ve pn her sete” 
dog-meter back stroke 5 ae 57 Bein otk eee valSnekely.csca i Hungary Helsinki. 


400-meter relay—4 m. 24.4 s.—Hungary (E. Novak, Temes, I. Novak, Szoke), Helsinki............ 


Olympic Games a 
(Exclusive of 1956; consult Index) 
TRACK AND FIELD oe 


60-Meters Run 1948 Gas Reiff, Belgium......  ....-. 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States.......... 7 1952 fail | Zavapek. Czechoslovakia...... 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States ....-......--- qs Cross-Country 

100-Meters Run 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland..... 

. Burke, United States........ a 12s 5-Mile Run 

1900 oo Fe W. Jarvis, United States........ ..10 4-5s|| 1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 
1904 a Hahn, eee ae as “ae 1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain... .... 
906 Archie Hahn, Uni Oe Bie Se eae - 
1308 R. E. Walker, South Africa ... 10 4-5s) 10,000-Meters Bun 


1912 R. C. Craig, United States 7a 
1920 C. W. Paddock, U. S. ........- 
1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great gy 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada.. 

1932 Eddie Tolan, United States. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States. . 


10 4-5s|| 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland..-. 
-10 4-5s|| 1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland ........3 

_ 10.6s|| 1924 Willie Ritola, Finland. ......... 
0 4-5s|| 1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland ........ 30m 
.-.-10.3s}| 1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland...... 
..*10.3s|| 1936 Ilmari Salminen, Finland yeaa ale 


1948 Harrison Dillard, United States........- 10.3s|| 1948 Emil Zatopek, Gzechosiovakia. . 

1952 Lindy Remigino, United States.......:. 10.4s|| 1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. ..... 
200-Meters Run oon s. ae ~. Marathon 

1900 J. W. Tewksbury, United States.. 22 1-5s ues, Greece.....- 

1904 Archie Fiahn United States........... 21 3-5s|| 1900Teato, France.....-.<.........-: 

WoOsbESS mers, Canada... :..asee.ees eon 22 2-5s|| 1904 tT J. Hicks, United States... 

1912 R. C. Craig United States... .28ese: 21.7s|| 1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada - 

1920 Allan Woodring, Gulted States /20/2.. 7 'das|| 1908 John’ J. Hayes, United § 

1924 J. Scholz, United States...........- 21.6s|| 1912 = i earth, pec bg 


1928 P os Williams, Canada 

1932 Eddie Tolan, United States... 

1936 Jesse Owens, United erat 

1948 Mel Patton, United States..... 

1952 Andrew Stanfield, United Ssiate 1936 Kitei Son, Japan. 
948 D. Cabrera, Argentina 


1 3 
400-Meters Run 1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia a 23m. 03.28 


T. E. Burke, United States 

1900 M. W. Long, United States. 10,000-Meters Cross-Country 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States........ 49 1-5s|/| 1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............ 27m. 15s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.....- .53 1-5s|| 1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. 32m, 54.85 
1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain, walkover 50s 
1912 C, D. Reidpath, United States.......... 48.2s 1,500-Meters Walk 
1920 B. G. Rudd, South Africa........ 49 3-5s|| 1906 George V. Bonhag, United States %m. 12 3-5s 
1938 Re. tage SPalicd States soo: 7 458 3,000-Meters Walk 

o arpu nite ALES, we oss -oS 
HEE Guo ed ig gh | Cee ee ae 

rehie ams, Unite BLES. as esis 58 3,500- -Meters Walk 
1948 Arthur Wint, Seen ida mors. a5 incerta 46.2s 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, BiWil-eee 45.9s eps SES oe, Great Britain. . +. .14m. 558 

800-Meters Run 1912 G. H: dines Caen eters Walk 46m 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain.......... 2m. Ils 1920 Ugo Frigeno, o, Hats fale see ye. se. 48m, 6 1-58 
1900 A. Tysoe, Great Britain. . ..2m. 1 2-5s}| 1924 Ugo Frigerio, Italy. © ........... 47m. 49s 
_— oD =F D. bightbody. are States. > ee ne = . Mikaeisson, § Sweden. ........< 45m. 13.2s 
grim, nite ates.... m -58 fc) aelsson, Sweden......... 

1908 M, W, Sheppard, United States. 1m. 52 4-5s spaced ke on. 
1912 J. E. Meredith, United States...... 51.98 10-Mile Walk 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain. . //ym_53 °a-bs|| 1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain. .1h, 15m, 57 2-5s 
1924 D, G. A. Lowe, Great Britain. ..... 1m, 52.4s 50,000-Meters Walk 


1928 D, G. A. Lowe, Great Britain....1m. 51 4-5s 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain, ..1m. 49.8s|| 1932 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain 4h. 50m. 10s 


1986 John Woodruff, United States...... im. 52.9s 1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain 4h. 30m. 41.4s 
1948 Mal Whitfield, United States...... 1m. 49.2s|| 1948 J. A. Lundgren, Sweden........ 4h. 41m, 52s. 
1952 Mal Whitfield, United States...... 1m. 49.2s|| 1952 Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy...... 4h. 28m. ‘07.88 
1,500-Meters Run 110-Meters Hurdles 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain...... 4m. 33 1-5s|| 1896 T. P. Curtis, United States........ = 
1900 C. Bennett, Great Britain ..>....... 4m, 6s|| 1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States... !_! is es 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States...4m. 5 2-5s|/1904 F. W. Schule United States..;.. ashe 16s 
1906 J, D. Lightbody, United States... ..4m. 12s||1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States. 1...” 16 1-5s 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States..4m. 3 2-5s|| 1908 Forrest Smithson, United States. oa. 158 
1912 A. N.S. Jackson, Great Britain... 3m. 56.8s|| 1912 F. W. Kelly, United States. ....... 15.1s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain......... 4m. 1 1920 E. J. Thomson, Canada. i 14 4-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............. . 53,6s|| 1924 D. C. Kinsey, United States. 721.137 00 .. 
1928 H. E. Larva, Finland.......... < 1928 S. J. M. Atkinson, South Africa........ 14.8s 
1932 Luigi Beccali, Italy................ . 51.2s|| 1932 George Saling, United States ok ao 
1936 J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand . 1936 Forrest Towns, United States ...... 14.25 
1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden. ..3m. 49.8s|| 1948 William Porter, United States. ..|://!/13/9s 
1952 Joseph Barthel, Luxemburg......... , 45.2s|| 1952 Harrison Dillard, United States........13.7s 
3,000-Meters Steeplechase 200-Meters Hurdles 
1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain. ...... -10m. 2 2-58 1900 A. C. Kraenzlein. United States... | 
1924 Willie Fitola, ‘Finland... mn. 33.8s|| 1904 H. L, Hillman, United States... % a 
oukola nian ae rey =| 
1932 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland... ... a . 33. Bs 400-Meters Hurdles 
(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States. ..57 3-5s 
1936 Volnari Iso- Hollo, Finland. . 9m. 3.88 1904 H. L. Hillman, United States, >. ..2.. seer 53s 
1348 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden... |. om. 4.6s|| 1908 C. J. Bacon, United States...///./1)127 55s 
1952 Horace Ashenfelter, United States .8m, 45.48 dose, x Boome Glint soe tte e ee eee ees 
ylo nite UES... eee 
3,200-Meters Steeplechase 1928 Lord Burghley, Great Britain. ///7*" | aes 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain. ..._...10m. 47 4-5s|| 1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland............... if 8s 
= 1936 Glenn Hardin, United States........... 2.48 
: ,000-Meters Steeplechase 1948 Roy Cochran, United States........... He 1s 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain. ....... 12m. 58 2-5s|| 1952 Charles Moore, United States ete ity 
5,000-Meters Hu 2,500-Meters Steeplechese 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland. ....14m. 36.6s|| 1900 G. AND Orton, United States......... Tm. 34s 
ange foo France. qo 14m, 55 3-53|| 1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States....7m, 39. 3-5s 
inlani 
1928 Willie Ritola,’ Finland. oe gs Standing High Jump 
1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland...//1/.!_.. ‘14m. 30s 1900 R. C. Ewry, United States......... 5ft. 5in 
1936 Gunnar Hooker, Finland... 14m. 22.25|| toed RB: G- Ewry, United States........_.. aft. lin 
--14m. 22.2s// 1906 R. C. Ewry, United States. ...... .6ft, 15-3in | 
«With wind 1908 R. C. Ewry, United States..../ |. 5ft. 2in 
: 1912 Platt Adams, United States. . .5ft. 4 1-4in 
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869. 
ee Running High Jump : Discus Throw 
Clark, United States...... ee 11 1-4ia tenn Robt. S 
1900 I. K. Baxte i ter, United States..... .6ft. 2 4-5in|| 1900 R. Mauer: Ey: ee epee | Sit ist 2 ‘ “osigin 
1904 S. S. Jones, United States......... t. 1lin|| 1904 M. J. Sheridan, United States. ae 4 1-2in 
1906 Con Leahy, Ireland.............. 5ft. 9 7-8in|| 1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States... .136ft. ° ogg 
1908 H. F. Porter, United Blates gcc ait tee 6ft. 3in}| 1908 M. J. Sherid 120, nited States...... 34ft. 2in 
1912 Alma W. Richards, United pore i feet 6ft. 4in||1912 A. R. Tai Finlang 5.200 ses 4in 
1920 R. W. Landon, United States.....6ft. 4 3-8in ht ar left hand—A. R. Taipale, 
1924 H. . Osborn, United States........ ft. 6in C3 5: ee pcr otar san 2 re 10 1-4in 
$e Bin GR eae cet aa” Ste § te| 1B. Hetlnet, RR gisia ME § Ean 
an - f js . - 
1936 ae Johnson, United States 6ft. 7 15-16in|| 1928 Dr. GC. L douges, United Sialae Toute 3 Sin 


°1948 John L. Winter, Australia t. 6in 
- 1952 Walter Davis United States........ “6ft. 8.32in 


Standing Broad Sea 

Cc. Ewry, United States. 
Cc. Ewry, United States 
C. Ewry, United States 
. C. Ewry, United States. . 
Tsicilitiras, Greece 


Running Broad Jump 
Clark, United States...... 


Sue 6 2-5in 


1896 E. 


9 3-4in 
1900 A. &: Kraenzlein, United States ait 6 7- ees 


1904 Myer Prinstein, United States..... 24ft. 

1906 Myer Prinstein, United States. eatte i-2in 
- 1908 Frank Irons, United States..... 24ft. 6 1-2in 

1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States. Bp 11 1-4in 


1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden fj t. 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States 24ft. 5 1-8in 


1928 E. B. Hamm, United States \.... 25ft. 4 3-4in 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States... 25ft. 3-4in 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States. -26ft. 5 5-16in 
1948 William Steele, United States.. hy 8in 


1952 Jerome Biffle, United States 


400-Meters Relay 


DMRRRE EeAL EI TN So dsc oiapcfels oc. s.e's 5 omnihe we 42.45 
United States ; 

nited States... 
States... 
States. 
States. 
States. 
States... 


1,600 Meters Relay 


United States 
United States... 
Great Britain. 
United States. . 
United States. . 
United States 
Great Britain. 


United 


1948 United States. 
1952 Jamaica, B.W.I. 
Pole Vault 
1896 39 W. Hoyt, United States.....10ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States 10ft. 9 9-10in 
1904 C. E. Dvorak, eues State: . lft. 6in 
1906 mouder, ee : seer a4 Bane . .11ft. 6in 
ilbert, e ates 
1908 {2 T. Cook Jr., United Stat res} 12ft. 2in 
1912 H. Babcock, United States....1 2ft. 11 1-2in 
1920 ie K eter United rte oF F aed 13ft. 5in 
arnes, Uni ates . 

1924 \ Gienn Graham, United States j 12ft.11 1-2in 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States. ...13ft. 9 1-2in 
1932 William ‘Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 
1936 Earl Meadows, United States. ..14ft. 3 1-4in 


1948 Owen G. Smith, United States....14ft. 114 in 
1952 Robert Richards, United States 14ft. 11.14in 


16-Lb.. Hammer Throw 


1900 J. J. Flannagz., United States. eae 4in 
904 J. J. Flannagan, United States...... 168ft. lin 
1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. .170ft. 4 i-4in 
1912 M. J. McGrath, United eeree: .179ft. 7 1-8in 
1920 P. ne Ryan, United States. .173ft. 5 5-8in 
1924 F. Tootell, United States. ..174ft. 10 1-8in 
1928 Dr. PD. O'Callaghan, Treland. ..168ft. 7 3-8in 
1932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland ‘176ft. 11 1-8in 


1936 Karl Hein, Germany.......... 185ft. 4 3-16in 
1948 Imry Nemeth, Hungary. 183ft. 1142in 
1952 Joseph Csermark, Hungary..... 197ft. 11.67in 


a 


. .155ft. 
1932 John Anderson, United grate Se 4 7-8in 


1936 Ken Carpenter, United States a a ooh 

1948 Adolfo Consolini, Italy............ t. 

1952 Sim Iness, United States........ ison 6. gain 
aretiee Hop, Step and Jump 

1900 R Ewry, United States...... 34it. 8 1-2in 


1904 R. &: Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 7 1-4in 


Running Hop, Step and Jump 


1896 J. B. Connolly, United States. . 


cece ees ABLE 
1900 Myer Prinstein, United States.. “478. 4 Bry: 


1904 a. Prinstein, United States.......... 
1906 P. O’Connor, Ireland.........--.-..- 2in 
1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain. Se ae 1-4in 
1912 G. Lindblom, Sweden........-..- t.5 1-8in 
1920 “ Tuulos, Finland. ie Tin 
192 W. Winter, Australia........50ft. 11 1-4in 
1928 Milo Oda, Japan. veeeseee ees -49ft, lin 
1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan... PE Barns: 6 61ft. Tin 
1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan.. eae 5 7- ain 
1948 A. Ahman, Sweden..........-. 614i 
1952 Adhemar da Silva, Brazil......... ett. 2. 59in 
16-Lb. Shot Put 
1896 Bony. Garrett, United Btaie ieee 36ft. 2i 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States. . 46ft. 3 iain 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States... .48ft. Tin 
906 M. J. Sheridan, United States. -40ft. 4 4-5in 
pipe Rose, United States...... 46ft. 7 1-2in 
J- McDonald, United States. .50ft. 4in 
Rieht and left hand—Ralph Rose, 
United States ...........- ..90ft, 5 1-2in 
V. Porhola, Finlan (a aatt 7 1-8in 
Clarence Houser. United States. .49ft. 2 3-8in 
1928 John Kuck, United States........ 52ft. 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States...... sant 6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woelke, Germany. .53ft. 1 13-16in 
1948 Wilbur Thompson, United ‘States....56ft. 2in 
1952 Parry O’Brien, United States..... 57ft. 1.43in 
Discus pre Style 
1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland...........-- 115ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, Guited States...... 124ft. 8in 
Javelin Throw 
1906°E. Lemming, ereen Serer. a 175ft. 6in 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden........... 178ft. 7 1-2in 
Held in ad Rican My emmiins, 
Sweden) | cts 0-0- os uname 179ft. 10 1-2in 
1912 E. Le mming, Sweden.......... re 11 1-4in 
Right and left bee J. Saaris 
Fiat): 27a: .o Set eee 3eert, 11 7-8in 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland............ 215ft. 934in 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland.......... 206ft. 6 3-4in 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden....... 218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland....... 238ft. Tin 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany..... 235ft. 8 5-16in 
1948 Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland.. ..228ft. 1042in 
1952 Cy Young, United States........ 242ft. 0. 79in 
Pentathlon 
1906 H. Niet via Sweden. .i...00s000ncue 14 pts 
1912 F. R. Bie, Norway. | .-..-sesseweeecees 16 pts 
1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland.......--.--++-- 14 pts 
1924 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland .....e000.0ses «+ 16 pts 
Decathlon 
912 H. Wieslander, Swede eta atatepehaes 1,724.49 pts 
1330 H. Loviand, Norw, . 6,804.35 pts 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States. |; .7,710.775 Ys 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland .8,056.20 pts 
1932 James Bausch, United States. 
ance Glenn Morris, United States 


948 Robert Mathias, United States. . 
1952 Robert Mathias, United States. 


a 


World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 


Ringer 
Year Champion Home W. L. Pet. 
1833 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif 20 3.735 
1935 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 .755 
1940 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 29 2 .824 
1941 FE. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 23 0 .829 
1946, ‘Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 22 1 .839 
1947 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .832 
1948 =P. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 29 2 .842 
1949 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .833 


Ringer 

Year Champion Home Ww. L. Pct. 

F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif, 34 1 .835 
1B F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 35 0 .860 
1952 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .835 
1953 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 34 1 .842 

uy Zimmerman 

He cae Danville, pilot on ; oe 
1955 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo 5 
1956 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 36 5 .836 


Olympic Winter Games 


870 Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records; Helms World Trophy i 
Champions—1924-1952 


SITES AND WINNERS OF GAMES : - 

1924—Chamonix, France (U.S.) 1936—Garmisch-Partenkirchen * Iss: Osi, Norway Crore 
orway 7 ; 
eS) Switzerland A og “i es (sw ) C ) 
1932—Lake Placid, N.Y. (U.5.) BOBSLEDDING Bs <= ae 
4 Man 1952—Richard Button, Un’ rate L” 

1924—Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)... .5m. 45.54s|| 1956—Hayes Alan Jenkins, United States 10400 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske)........3m. 20.5s pete #5 
1932—United States (Capt. Fiske)...... 7m. 53.685 om 
1936—Switzerland (Capt. Pierre~-Musy)..5m. 19.85s|| 1924--Mrs. H. Szabo-Planck, Austria........ 2094. 
1948—United States (Capt. F. Tyler)....5m. 20.1s5|| 1928—Sonja Henie, Norway 2452 


1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler)....5m. 07.84s 
1956—Switzerland No. 1 (Capt. Franz 
LTT) aye ec eee eee 5m. 10.44s 
2 Man 


1932—United States (Capt. J. Stevens). .8m. 14.74s 
1936—United States (Capt. L. Brown)..5m. 29.29s 
1948—Switzerland (Capt. F. Endrich)....5m. 29.2s 
1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler)...... 5m. 24. 54s 
1956—Italy No. 1 (Capt. Dalla-Costa)...5m. 30.14s 
Skeleton (One Man) 

1928—United States (John Heaton)...... 3m. 1.88 
1948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) ... 5m. 


ICE HOCKEY 


ada 
1936—Great Britain 
SPEED SKATING 
500 Meters 


1924—Charles Jewtraw, United States..........44s 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland 


1956—Yevgeni Grishin, USS 
1500 Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland.......... 2m. 20.8s 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland............ 2m. 21.1s 
1932—John H. Shea, United States ......2m. 57.5s 
1936—Charles Mathisen, Norway......... 2m. 19.2s 
1948—Sverre Farstad, Norway............ . 17.68 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway........ 2m. 20.4s 
1956—(tie) Yevgeni Grishin, Yuri 
PARETIGHOY, “USSR sci. cras peonsvieaeas 2m, 08.6s 
5,000 Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland.............. 8m, 39s 
1928—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ........ 8m. 50.5s 
1932-—Irving Jaffee, United States ........ 9m. 40.88 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ......... 8m. 19.6s 
1948—Reidar Kiaklev, Norway............ 8m. 29.48 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway......... 8m.10.6s 
1956—Boris Shilkov, USSR............... Im. 48.78 


10,000 Meters 


1924—Julian Skutnabb, Finland ...... 
*1928—Irving Jaffee, United States. 

1932—Irving Jaffee, United States. . 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway. . 
1948—Ake Seyffarth, Sweden.... 
(952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway. 
1956—Sigge Ericsson, Sweden.... 


\ ......16m, 35.98 
‘Jaffee made best time but race canceled due 
to thawing ice. 
FIGURE SKATING 

Men Points 

1924—-Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden .......... 2575.25 

1928—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden .......... 2698.25 

1932—Karl Schaefer, Austria ............ 2602.00 

1936—Karl Schaefer, Austria........,.,, 2959.00 
1948—Richard Button, United States 

BOSDIACOR 7c Win nadir nce ue Mch ae ee 191,177 


1ss¢—Sonja Henle, Norway. 
1 onja Henie, 
gees Carnage Su ee pape places. 163. 
2—Jeann ee 
se eee eee 1445 places, 161.760 
1956—Tenley Albright, United States 
13 places —- 


Pairs 


1924—H. Engelmann, A. Berger, Austria... 74.5 
1928—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France ..78.2 
1932—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France 16.7 
1936—Maxie Herber, Earnest Raier, Germany 103.3 
1948—Micheline Lannoy, Pierre Baugniet, 


Beletanys ae ae 2b <2? 11.227 
pears “pees =. : 113% places, 11.400 
1956—Elizabeth Schwarz-Kurt Oppelt, 

Austria 14 places ...... 2s. :, oss ennee 11.310 

SKIING 


18 Kilometers 


1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway .. ihr. 14m. 31s 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway ihr. 37m. Is 
1932—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden....lhr. 23m. 7s 
1936—Erik August Larsson, Sweden..ihr. 14m. 38s 
1948—Martin Lundstroem, Sweden. ...lhr. 13m. 50s 
1952—-Halgeir Brenden, Norway..... 1 hr. Olm. 34s 


15 Kilometers 


1956—Hallgeir Brenden, Norway. ....... 49m. 39.0s 
50 Kilometers 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ........ Shr. 44m. 32s 
1928—P. E. Hedlund, Sweden ........4hr. 52m. 3s 
1932—Veli Saarinen, Finland ........ 4hr. 28m. 0s 
1936—Elis Viklund. Sweden .........3hr. 30m. lis 
1948—Nils Karlsson, Sweden ........ 3hr. 47m.. 48s 
1952—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland...3hr. 33m. 33s 
1956—Sixten Jernberg, Sweden... .2hr. 50m. 27.0s 
Jump 
1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway ........ 18.96 pts. 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway......... 19.208 pts. 
1932—Birger Ruud, Norway ............ 3 ° 
1936—Birger Ruud, Norway................ 232 pts. 
1948—Petter Hugsted, Norway...........° 228.1 pts. 


1952—Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway 
1956—Antti Hyvarinen, Finland.......... 


Nordic Combined 18 km. Race and Jump 


1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ..............18.906 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway . 1 

1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway 
1936—Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway . 
1948—Heikki Hasu, Finland.... 
1952—Simon Slaatvik, Norway. 
1956—Sverre Stenersen, Norway. 


30 Kilometers Military Race 
1924—Switzerland. ~ ....00..6 “ieee 3hrs. 56m. 6s 
40 Kilometers Relay Race 
1936—Finland ©... . 25.5.) eee ce scene 2hrs. 41m. 33s 
1948-—S weden «2:55... 4. sen den eee 2hrs. 32m.8s. 
1982—Fintand 05... puke sane 2hrs. 20m. 16s 
1956—USSR® 2 e205. Sanwa eto 2hr. 15m. 30.0s 
Combined Downhill and Slalo: 
1936—Franz Pfnur, Germany............ 99.25 pts. 
1948—Henri Oreiller, France.........:.. 3.27 pts. 


Helms World Trophy Winners 


The Helms World Trophy Award, instituted in 194 


of the six continents, i 


bronze, silver and gold 


1s an annual project of the 


ive to 1896, year of the first moder 1 i . 
andl standing ais toot eae n Olympiads. The trophy itself made of 


Still living receive silver plaques commemorating thei 


9, recognizing the six foremost amateur athletes 
Helms Athletic Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ars the names of those honored. Those athletes 
Y recognition. 


WORLD TROPHY WINNERS IN 1955 


Continent Winner 
North America Patricia McCormick 
Africa Jan Barnard 
austrilasts Sniek re ao 
irley S. 
ce y S. de la Hunty 


Sandor Iharos 


South America Oswaldo Suarez 


Country Sport 
United States Diving 
South Africa Track 
Japan Track 
Australia Track 
Hungary Track 
Argentina Track 


_Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records; Sullivan Trophy; Handball _ 871 
(1956 Olympic Winter Games 


Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy, Jan. 26-Feb. 5 


More than a thousand athletes from 32 naticns competed in the seventh Ol ic Wint 
Eighteen nations scored pcints under the customary but unofficial point award aeyhtetn Senick g 


10 a4 
other placings 
Finland third with three medals and 
and 5444 points. The scores of point-winn! 
UNOFFICIAL TEAM SCORES 


oints. 


121 SCTE ENG Cale a 16 
"gio France «...-.....! 10 
6 Netherlands ...... 7 
62 Poland 6 
5515 Japan ; 5 
4145 Czechoslovakia... 5 
47 iungary - Acres 4 
athe dee Britain -... 4 
Peli. Shee = 3 

Other nations participating included Australia, 

Greece, Iran, 

ibya, Liechtenstein, Rumania, 


SPEED SKATING 
500 meters—1, Yevgeni Grishin, USSR; 2, Rafael 
Grach, USSR; 3, Alv Gjestvang, Norway. Time— 
0:40.2 (new world and Olympic record). United 
States: 6, William Carow; 11 (tie), John Werket; 
17 (tie), Ken Henry; 25 (tie), Don McDermott. 
1,500 meters—1 (tie), Yevgeni Grishin, USSR; 
Yuri Mikhailoy, USSR; 3, Toivo Salonen, Finland. 
Time—2:08.6 (new world and Olympic record). 
U.S.: 20, Pat McNamara; 25, John Werket; 30, 
Gene Sandvig; 37, Don McDermott. ‘ 
5,000 meters—i, Boris Shilkov, USSR; 2, Sigge 
Ericsson, Sweden; 3, Oleg Gontcharenko, USSR. 
Time—7:48.7 (new Olympic record). U.S.: 17, Pat 
McNamara; 31, Gene Sandvig; 40, Art Longsjo; 
43, Charles Burke. 
10,000 meters—i, Sigge Ericsson, Sweden; 2, 
Knut Johannesen, Norway; 3, Oleg Gontcharenko, 
USSR. Time—16:35.9 (new Olympic record). U.S.: 
27, Pat McNamara. 


FIGURE SKATING 

Men—1i, Hayes Alan Jenkins, United States, 13 
places, 166.4 points; 2, Ronald Robertson, United 
States; 3, David Jenkins, United States. 

Women—i, Tenley Albright, United States, 13 
places, 169.6 points; 2, Carol Heiss, United States; 
3, Ingrid Wendl, Austria. Other U.S.: 8, Catherine 
Machado. 

Pairs—1, Elizabeth Schwarz and_Kurt Oppelt, 
Austria, 14 places, 11.31 points; 2, Frances Dafoe- 
Norris Bowden, Canada; 3, Marianna Nagy-Laslo 
Nagy, Hungary. U.S.: 5, Carol Ann Ormaca-Robin 
Greiner; 7, Lucille Ash-Sully Kothman. 


SKIING 


Men 

Jumping—i, Antti Hyvarinen, Finland, 227 
points; 2, Aulis Kallakorpi, Finland; 3, Harry 
Glass, Germany. U.S.: 21, Art Devlin; 36,- Roy 
Sherwood; 43, Billy Olson; 51, Dick Rahoi. 

Downhill—1i, Toni Sailer, Austria; 2, Raymond 
Fellay, Switzerland; 3, Andreas Molterer, Austria. 
Timé—2:52.2. U.S.: 11 (tie), Wallace Werner. 

Giant Slalom—i, Toni Sailer, Austria; 2, An- 
dreas Molterer, stria; 3, Walter Schuster, Aus- 
tria, Time—3:00.1. U.S.: 13, Ralph Miller; 14, 


James E. 


es. 
lotted 


for a first place, five for second, four for third, three for fourth, two for fifth and one for 
mder this system the USSR won the unofficial championshi it 
for a total of 121 points; Austria was second “4 Liem rime 


with four medals and 7842 points and 


The United States was sixth, winning two medals 
g nations follow: — ; 


ences Corcoran; 15, Brooks Dodge; 21, Wallace 
re 

Special Slalom—1i, Toni Sailer, Austria; 2, Chi- 
haru Igaya, Japan; 3, Stig Sollander, Sweden. 
Time—3:14.7. U.S.: 4, Brooks Dodge; 19, Tommy 
Corcoran; 22, Ralph Miller. 

Nordic Combined—1, Sverre Stenersen, Norway, 
455 points; 2, Bengt Ericsson, Sweden; 3, Fran- 
cisek Gron-Gasienica, Poland. U.S.: 23, Marvin 
Crawford; 27, Irvin Servold; 30, Ted Farwell; 34, 
Charles Tremblay; 35, Lynn Levy. 

15-kilometer Race—1, Hallgeir Brenden, Norway; 
2, Sixten Jernberg, Sweden; 3, Pavel Koltchin, 
USSR. Time—49:39.0. U.S.: 41, Andrew Miller; 51, 
Larry Damon. 

30-kilometer Race—i, Veikko Hakulinen, Fin- 
land; 2, Sixten Jernberg, Sweden; 3, Pavel Kolt- 
chin, USSR. Time—1:44:06.0. U.S.: 38, Andrew 
Miller; 50, Lynn Levy. 

50-kilometer Cross-Country—1, Sixten Jernberg, 
Sweden; 2, Veikko Hakulinen, Finland; 3, Fyodor 
Terentiev, USSR. Time—2:50:27.0. 

40-kilometer Relay—1, USSR (Fyodor Teren- 
tiev, Pavel Koltchin, Nicolai Anikin, Vladimir 
ieuzin) 2, Finland; 3, Sweden. Time—2:15:30.0. 


Women 

Downhill—1, Madeleine Berthold, Switzerland; 
2, Frieda Danzer, Austria; 3, Lucille Wheeler, Can- 
ada. Time—1:40.7. U.S.: 10, Gladys Werner; 30, 
Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence; 34, Penny Pitou; 38, 
Dorothy Surgenor. 

Giant Slalom—1, Ossi Reichert, Germany; 2, 
Josefine Frandl, Austria; 3, Dorothe Hochleitner, 
Austria. Time—1:56.5. U.S.: 4, Mrs. Andrea Mead 
22, Gladys Werner; 34, Penny Pitou. 
ial Slalom—1, Renee Colliard, Switzerland; 
2, Regina Schopf, Austria; 3, Yevgeniya Sidorova, 
USSR. Time—1:52.3. U.S.: 20, Dorothy Surgenor; 
25, Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence; 27, Gladys Wer- 
ner; 31, Penny Pitou. 

10-kilometer Race—1, Lyubov Kozyreva, USSR; 
2, Radija Yeroshina, USSR; 3, Sonja Edstrom, 
Sweden. Time—38:11.0. 

15-kilometer Relay—1, Finland; 2, USSR; 3, 
Sweden. Time—1:09:01.0. 

BOBSLEDDING . 

Two-man—1, Italy No. 1; Dalla Costa, driver; 
2, Italy No. 2; 3, Switzerland No. 1, Total time— 
5:30.14. U.S.: 5, U.S. No. 1; 6, U.S. No. 2. 

Four-man—1, Switzerland No. 1; Franz Kapus, 
driver; 2, Italy No. 2; 3, United States No. 1; 19, 
United States No. 2. Total time—5:10.44. 


ICE HOCKEY 


Lawrence; 
Special 


Goals 


WwW. LL. TT. Pts. For Agst. 
DSS fe ere san 5 tt) 0 10 25 5 
United States 4 1 0 8 26 12 
Canada =s2:... 3 2 0 6 23 aly 
Sweden_.......- 2 a 3 1 3 10 17 
Czechoslovakia ... 1 4 0 2 20 30 
Germany ....-- A) 4 1 1 6 35 


Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is awarded annually to the athlete who ‘‘by his (or her) 


performance, example and influence as an amateur, has done the 


most during the year to advance 


the cause of sportsmanship.”’ The A. A. U. polls sports leaders throughout the country in its search. 


Year Ndaue Sport Points Year Name Sport Points 
_. ae eee Raise see — | ee 
. ite GOT, «a9 1,625 1943..|Gilbert Dodds........|Track.... 860 
1031. Retaty Bertinger. i Track 495 |)1944..|Ann Curtis............ Swimming] 694 
1932. .|J. A. Bausch ‘|TPrack . 627 ||1945..|Felix A. Blanchard.....|Football..| 923 
+ 2]/Glen ‘|Drack 611 ||1946,,|Arnold Tucker ........ Football..| 597 
Track 1,072 1947. ,|John B. Kelly, Jr...... Rowing.. 663 
PI Golt sur 604 ||1948..|Robert B. Mathias.....|Track. 1,491 
Track. 1.106 ||1949. ..|Richard T. Button..... Skatin) 947 
Tennis.. 1,398 ||1950.. Bred oWAilt oc c.s wte-sPetoi tare Track, 1,197 
Track. 459 1951..|Rev. Robt. E. Richards. Track, 1,263 
Burk Rowing..| 1,063 1952.. srorage Ni! 5 —— ee 
r Bey ,013 1953..|Dr. Sammy Lee. Divin: i 
teat. ; Leslie Mac ate : eck. 348 ||1954..|Mal Whitfield ... Track 1689 
4942, |Cornelius Warmerdam.|Track....|_1,101 111955. |Harrison Dillard.......|Track. 1375 


National Handball Championships in 1956 


. A. U. Four-wall Championship, New 
ee  aivles: Jimmy Jacobs, Los Angeles 
A.C., defeated John Sloan, Town Club, Chicago, 
Til., 21-14, 21-17. Doubles: John Sloan-Phil Collins 
defeated John Abate—Joe Ingrassia, New York 
A.Ci, 21-4, 21-3. a 

Yunior National Championships, Louisville, Ky., 
Mar. 5-10—Singles: Harry Hyde, New York A.C.; 


defeated Tom Benson, Gary (Ind.) YMCA, 21-8, 
14-21, 21-12. Doubles: Harry Hyde-Harry Beattie 
defeated William Watts-Maury Levy, Louisville 
YMCA, 21-6, 21-3. . 

National A.A.U. One-Wall Championship, New 
York, N. Y., Navy 6—Doubles: Victor Hershko- 
witz-Arthur Locker, Brooklyn Central YMCA de- 
feated Oscar and Ruby Obert, McBurney YMCA, 
11-21, 21-14, 21-15. 


- Saechoslovakia iene 1, 1954.. 


48 m., 12 Czechoslovakia am 29, 1951. - 
-. 26.4 8... ss 
1 hour on iz mnie’ 805 ore . . [Emil Zatopek. |... . Czechoslovakia ‘Sept. 29, 1951. [Boleslav 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
esse OwensS......-- 1U. AG oes E 
Harold Davis....... LS og ee June 6, -| Com: 
Lloyd noe nee peat rene Pataceane May 15, 1348 .| Fresno, 
> eE Biwell ees one pe. ae as uly 9, 1948. .|Evans' 
100 meters...../10.2.8...... tee E. McD. Bailey. Salar arian & |Aug. 25, 1951 Belgrade, 
Heinz Futterer...... Germany..... Oct. 31, 1954. . ro 
Melvin Patton....-. SS AR tas May 7, 1949. .|Los Angeles 
400 .o ae LOU JORG: cy ~~ cians U.S. A.. .| Mar. 18, 1955 Mera a 
800 meters.... .|Roger Moens....... Belgium... Aug. 3, 1955 i 
Audun Boysen. ..... Norway... Aug. 30, 1955 Comers 
1,000 meters... 
: Istvan Rozsavolgyi. .|Hungary.....|Sept. 21, 19 Tata, Hung. 
Sandor Iharos....... Hungary.. July 28, 1955 ee 
1,500 meters. ., Laszlo Tabori....... Hungary..... Sept. 6, 1955. ./Oslo, Norway 
Guonar ji evs Peon ee aS 8 te ‘ Oslo, oe 
tae Istvan Rozsavolgyi. .|Hungary..... ct. x 
3000 cer a ../Sandor Tharos....... Hungary..... May 14, 1955. .| Budapest 
5,000 meters... .|Sandor Iharos....... Hungary....- Sept. 23, 1955. .| Budapest 
10,000 meters. . Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia| June 1, 1954, .| Brussi 
15,000 meters. . Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia] Sept. 29, 1951. . bot 
fers. . Emil Zatopek....... a Ns Sept. 29, 1951. .| Boleslav 
pa nee 2S ASvanowr ne sere USSR ks Sept: 27) 1955. || Moscow 
30,000 meters. ..|Emil Zatopek....... Ceechosiovais Oct. 26; 1952: || Boleslav 
3,000 meter stpl. J. Chrome 73.5 s-sm ces OTA tha Sept. 11, 1955. .| Budapest 
UROUE Ss tists os Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakial Sept. 29, 1951. . Prague 
WALKING 
2Qmiles.i...... Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .\Malmoe 
5 miles...... a J. Dolesalien. o) 35h can Creahosiovabin Oct. 15, 1955. . re 
Vio) >. nee Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945. . ca 
weden 
10 miles. . ...|J. Dolezal. . - Czechoslovakia) Apr, 30, 1954. . |Boleslav 
20 miles. . .|J. Dolezal. Czechoslovakia) May 14, 1954. . [Boleslav 
30 miles | ACTROK Ak cs . |Hungary..... Oct. 30, 1955. . [Budapest 
Lhour... John Mikaelsson....'Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. . 'Stockholm 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
3,000 meters...{11 m., 51.8 8....... Werner Hardmo..... Sweden......;Aug. 21, 1945. .| Tibro 
5,000 meters. ..}20 m., 26.8 s.......| Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .| Kumla 
10,000 meters. .|42 m., 39.6 s.......|Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept, 9, 1945. .|Kumla 
15,000 meters. .|1 h., 5 m., 59.6 8s... .|J. Dolezal . a | Creehosiovaikia Apr. 30, 1954. .| Boleslav 
20,000 meters. .|1 h., 30 m., 02.8 s...|/V. Golubnichij..._.. U.S.8.R......./Oct. 2, 1955. .|Kiev, USSR 
30,000 meters. .|2 h., 20 m., 40.2 s...|A. Vedjakov........ TSS oRS.5 ss Oct. 7, 1955 on0o 
50, 3000 meters. .|4 hr., 29 m., 58 s...|J. Ljunggren........ Sweden....:. Aug. 8, 1953..|Fristad 
POHOME Pee es 13,812 meters...... John Mikaelsson..,.|Sweden..,.... Sept 1, 1945. .|Stockholm 
AHOUNGs Aes G 26,865 meters...... A. Vedjakov........ Sa Oct.. 7, 1955. er 
HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
120 yards....., Nsis ta Jo8e ee eeamee Richard Attlesey....|U. 8. A..... { [JURY 13. 1950. Fresno Calif. 
220 yards..... 22.38 Harrison Dillard...../U.S, A....... June 21; 1947. ees Poe. 
, Utah 
440 yards...... 51.3 s.. -|Yuri Lituyev....... UES35 its are Oct. 18, 1954. hoes 
110 meters... .|13.5 8... Richard HL. Attlesey.|U.S.A...... .|July 10, 1950. .|Helsinki 
Fred Wolcott....... CRB AS etc June 8, 1940.. erincteas 
SUS PBERIB. 25 +/22.3 8.0 ose ee sain Harrison Dillard.....|U.S. A......- June 21, 1947, {Salt Lake 
#00 mareters:*. «5 150.4 B25 oc. cece J. LAtUy.B VS er cme ne ee US SR nore Sept. 26, 1953. . Budapest, 
Hungary 
ee ee 
RELAY RACES 
Most Geli) a0 RACES See 
440 yd. (4x110).|40.28.............. vei of Texas,..... LOPE he earn May 21, 1955. .)| Modesto, 
(F. D. Smith, A. Frie- Calif, 
aa J. , Prewit, R. 
880 yds. (4x220)|1 m., 248........., So. Gall ie eeahe ss (a SS RAtseers 


1 mile (4x440).. 


U.S. 
(M. Patton. R. Frazier, 
G. Pasquali, N. Sto 
Uz SizAe Team. 


@. G. Cole. J ‘W.M 


..|May 29, 1949. .|Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


~ Relat teicher Aug. 9, 1952..|/London 


440 yards (4x110)..... 


400 mtrs. (4x100)...-. 


800 mtrs. (4x200)..... 


880 yds. (4x220).. oieivie wie 


2,640 yards (3x880)... 


2,400 mtrs. (3x800) .../6 


RELAY RACES 


‘i “ : of) 5 B “I ‘ 
: Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records 
vent ecord older Country Date ere made 
2 miles (4x880)... Si mis; 27.0°8.. .;Fordham Unly.-. <... (U8. Az... May 2 
; (T, Foley, F. Tarsney, ; ae ee 6 atte bee 
we ee ee. T. 
‘courtney 
4miles(4xlmile)......|16 m., 41 s...{Nat’l Team (R. ee eo Brit.-N. I.|] Aug. 1, 1953..)/London 
Bannister, Acs J.c 
away, G. W Ranke 
ville, D. C. Seaman) 
RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 
400 mtrs. (4x100).....|39.8 s........ U.S. A, Nat. Team..]U.S. A....... Aug. 1 Berl: 
8 eam ‘etealte, g. 9, 1936. .)|Berlin 
ray yko! 
800 mtrs. (4x200)..... 1m., 24s erect eee (CSB royce May 29, 1949. . [Los Angeles, 
Cal 
1,600 mtrs. (4x400)...|3 m., 3.9 s....|Jamaica Team...... ca, July 27, 1952. .|Helsinkt 
; (A. S. Wint, L. Laing, A ease i 
H. McKenley, 7% 
Rhoden) 
3,200 mtrs. (4x800)...|7 m., 26.8 s...|Soviet Army Team. .|U.S.S.R...... July 25, 1954. .|Kiev. 
(O. Ageev, 8. Suk- USSR. 
~|hanov, G. Mody, 
; G. Ivakin) 
6,000 mtrs. (4x1,500)..|15 m., 14.8 s..|Budapest Honved....|Hungary..... Sept. 29, 1955. .|Budapest, 
Sport Egyesulet Hungary 
(F. Mikes, L. Tabori, 
ES Rozsavolgyi 8. Tharos) 
: FIELD EVENTS 
CG in 6 Wir 4% in., |Walt Davis......... HORS AG arse June 27, 1953. . Dayton, Ohio 
5 m. 
Running broad jump.. |26 ee ta. . Jesse Owens. .....+.+ Lf s We Bea c May 25, 1935. .|Ann Arbor 
9. m. 
Run., hop, step, jump. oe ft., a in..|L. Scherbakov...... NILES areas lars (6 July 19, 1953. . |Moscow 
Fe 6 m. cm. 
POIOTVAUIE. .. 2... es 15 ft., 7% in.. |G. Warmerdam..... TOs Sian. ss chat May 23, 1942.. Mose 
16 Ib. shot put....... 60 ft., 10 in... |W. Parry O’Brien.../U.S. A....... July 11, 1954..|Los Angeles, 
(18. 143 m. ) Calif. 
Discus throw......+.. 194 {t.,6in...|Fortune Gordien..../U. S. A....... Aug. 22, 1953.. |Pasadena, 
(59,28 m.) Calif. 
- Javelin throw........ 268 ft. 244 in.. |Franklin Held...... RASCAL. dinate May 21, 1955. . |Modesto, 
? (81.75 m.) Calif. 
16 lb. hammer throw. . |211 ft., 14 in..|M. Kriwonosow..... WBS SER. a6 ce Aug. 4, 1955... |Warsaw, 
;. (64.33 m.) Poland 
Wecathion..:........ 7,985 pts.....|/Rafer Johnson...... SS Auirentsl ene June 10-11, '55 cinesbures 
i é 
WOMEN RUNNING 
200 yards..........-- (2034 adn. sar Marjorie Jackson....{|Australia..... Mar. 8, 1952..|Sydney, Aust. 
23. NG Fee DAO Sori ts Marjorie Jackson....|Australia,..../Aug. 5, 1954. .| Vancouver, 
880 yards..........-- 2 m., 08.4 s...|Nina Otkalenko..... LER AOS tee omen July 18, 1954.. Moscow, 
60 meters.<........- estate ase Stella Walasiewicz...|Poland....... Sept. 24, 1933..|Lemberg 
100 meters.........-.- US. ae hhc ree « Mrs. Shirley de La arsaw, 
Ta Rovehngeer yr ercy centri. Australia,.... Aug. 1955..| Poland 
200 meters.........-- 2O.& Baran a cet” Marjorie Jackson.,..|Australia.....jJuly 25° 1952. .| Helsinki 
800 meters.........- 2 m., 06.6 s...|Nina Otkalenko..... WES SiR ans Sept. 16, 1954... Kiev,U.5.8.R. 


G. Ermolenko........ 


AGA 16. cae Australian Nat’l..... \|Australia..... Aug. 4, 1952..| London 
Team (de La Hunty, 
Jackson, W. Cripps, 
V. Johnston) 
45.6 8.....2+: National Team...... Uis.S.R. 00... Sept. 20, 1953. .| Budapest, 
(V. Kalashnikova, Z. Hungary 
Sofronova, N. Dval- 
ishvilli-Hnikina, L. 
Turova) 
1m., 36.4s...|National Team...... WSIS Rs «ae > Aug. 9, 1953. .| Bucharest, 
(F, Calajnicova, Rumania 
Vv. Sareea ls Z. 
Dyalishvil illi cy ikina) 
2 valish villi- Hnikina, 
1 m., 39.9 s...| National Team...... Great Britain. |Sept. 30, 1953. .| London 
(A. Pashley, J. New- 
Pea Ss. i a asset 
A, Johnson 
6 m., 36.2....| National Team.....- Hungary..... July 21, 1954..)Tata, 
(A. Bacskai, A Oros, Hungary 
7 IN ner 2, U.S.S.R Sept. 11, 1955. .| Moscow 
-, 27.6 8.. ‘ational Team...... [U.S.S.R...... cow, 
+ eis (N. Otkalenko, A. Lapshina, L. Lisenko) USSR 
HURDLES 
ots 8 | ee July 5, 1955. . |Leningrad 


Running high jump... 


Broad jump. . 


Shot put............ 
Discus throw.....--- 
Javelin. ....- ee eeeee 
Pentathlon..<*...... 


16.29 ‘m io) 


2 ft 
(55.48 m.) 
4,750 pts..... 


FIELD EVENTS 


_|A. Chudina.......-- USS-R.. 00. 
Yvette Williams. ..| New Zealand 
G. Vinogradova...|U.S.S.R....-. 
.. |Galina Zybina...... U.S.8.R...5.. 
N. Dumbadze.....-- U.S.S.R. os 
N. Konjaeva.....++- U.S.S.R. oes: 
A. Chudina.......+. U.S.S.R 


May 22, 1954.. 


.|Feb. 20, 1954.. 


Sept. 11, 1955.. 
Sept. 5, 1955.. 
Oct. 18, 1952.. 
Aug. 6, 1954.. 


.|Sept. 6-7, 1955) 


Leningrad, 
USSR 
Tbilisi 


Kiev, 
U.S.S.R. 


Moscow 


‘Anerieatl Track ae Field Heniel . 
Source: Amateur Athletic Union. Indoor records are for tracks not more —— 220 yards on 


. in c 
therwise fioted. (F) designates foreign holder of American record; 
. Dicinig records by American citizens also are listed. A number of new records await tone 


. MEN—OUTDOOR 
Holder Where Made Date 
. Melvin E. Patton Pi. oa Canis, <> anes May 
Eee James Golliday...... AVSbON, tlc 32. eq ee May es i 
20.5 8 0! A. 1.4 eer er Lincoln, Nebr. s. 2-0. 2acee 
20.6 Andrew Stanfield... ... Philadelphia, Pa........-- May 26, 1951 
: cicente New-York, N: Y.......-.- July 2, 1946 
a8 ol: een ee “wane = Redlands, Calif... ........ April 23, 1921 
30.2 s Cliff Bourlan Los Angeles, Calif........ April 17, 1943 
| 46s eves ert Mokceniey (®) Pome mee re : Be 
Peano wards. ....|\1 m., 09.2 8.........|Ben Eastman........ n Calif ceca z 
tr Malvin Whitbeld. /1.(urku, Fintland...... 2... July 17; 1958 
1 m., 47.58 ‘|Lonnie Spurrier. . |_|. erkeley, Calif...0. 0.200. Mar. 
1 1m., 47.6s......... Arnold Sowell....:... 25, 1955 
i 
| S108:6 ainas boas: Lonnie Spurrier. 15, 1 
a ma 38 : ‘|Wes Santee..... 6. i 
.|4 m. Wes Santee. . 19a8 
"18 m. Horace Ashenfelte! “ a nH 
13 m., Charles Capozzoli sng 3° 1937 
19 m., Donald R sh sing, 22, ioe 
24 m., Charles Pores........ as, I 21, 1918 
29 m., Richard Hart........ 1, 19. 
.|35 m., HB. Kolehmainen. k, N- 1, 1913 
+ ./40 m. H. Kolehmainen kx, N. ¥ 1, 1913 
‘146 m.. H. Kolehmainen...... New York, N. Y.........- Nov. 1, 1913 
51 m., H. Kolehmainen...... New York oN. Yai ove cee Nov. 1, rye 
ih., 21m ...|Mikko Hietanen (F)..|New York, N. Y.......... June 15, 194' 
15 miles. 1 hi; ‘:!/Gharles Pores........ New York, N. ¥.......- i|June —_1; 1919 
20 oe ..,-|Lh., 58 m., ae. (Samed Olark. —. vos... 5 Celtic Park, N. Y.......:: Nov. 14, 1909 
hour......../11 mi., 153'yds.....- ‘Albin Stenroos....... New, York; Ni Veesace ws May 26, 1925 
MEN—INDOOR 
Ralph Metcalfe. ...|/Notre Dame, Ind......... March 11, 1933 
Jesse Owens. . . |Chicago, Ill. . ...|/March , 1935 
Sam S. Stoller. Chicago, Mil. . March 14, 1936 
CGR Ge retecare |Oe0 Gsjo.s ols cieie'n,e are feiss Bill Carter... . .. Indianapolis. March 15, 1941 
80 mer prank Charles F. Peters... /Bloomington, Ind eb. 21, 1950 
James J. Golliday... |Chicago, Ill... March 10, 1951 
Thane Baker...... Boulder, Colo... 2 ae 29, ee 
‘Ben Johnson...... . |New York City........ { March 13, 1938 
Perrin Walker..... Chicago; Wee. .ccderee March 20, 1938 
Herbert Thompson. |New York City.......... Feb. 4, 1939 
Barney Ewell...... New York City....:..... Feb. 7, 1942 
CUR EPSPS! A Gt A ee Herbert Thompson. |New York City. ......... March 14,1942 
y Herbert Coe New York City.......... March 27, 1943 
Edward Conwell... |New York City.......... 1944-46-4 
Henry N, Ewell....|New York, N. Y.......... 1947 (thrice) 
Thomas Carey, ....|New York, N. Y......... Feb. 22, 194 
Willlam J. Dwyer.,.|New York, N. Y......... Jan. 29, 1949 
Andy Stanfield..... New York, N. ¥:........|Feb. 4, 1953 
John R. Haines....|New York, N. Y......... Feb. 19, 1955 
100 yards..... PORE Teiacie eeiere Uist: ark Louis A. Clarke...... : (Baltimore, Md. ... 223222; Feb. 9, 1924 
220 yards..... be i Sotietpicne SICceniae Theo. P. Ellison...... Brooklyn Ni ¥on orssoe's yes March _1, 1935 
220 yards..... YY CR AS arene ene Robert Rodenkirchen. |Hanover, N. H........... Feb. 22, 1938 
(long laps) 
300 oa ie eNOS eels teats ac ieraielal 6 James Lingel........ Buffalo,=Ne Ys se tae, Feb. 14, 1953 
300 yards..... SME MEE e 5 Lave wiaatsid a"are Herbert MoKenicy (FP) Chicago, IU; iN cu aren March 14, 1947 
(dirt track, 
around2curves) 
440 yards.... Roy Cochran........ New York, N. Y 
440 yards . |Herbert Mekenley () /Chicago, Tile... Geckos 
(dirt track) 
600 yards.....|1 m., 09.5 8 ../Mal Whitfield. New York, N. 
880 yards.....\1 m., 50.5 8 ..|John Borican, . New York, N. Y.. 
880 yards..... 1 m., 47.8 8 .|John Woodruff, .. . Hanover, N. H... 
Pe Don Gehi IN York, N. 
on Gehrmann... ew Yor 
1,000 yards,...|2. m., 08.28........, Wreas re RE 8 teeth 
visage yards,...|3 m., 02.6s....... ..|John Borican, ., (New York, N. 
1,320 yards....|3 m., 01.28......... John Borican.....,.. .|Hanover, N. H.. 
(long laps) | 
1 mile. + {4:m., 03.6 8650... Gunnar ye (F) ..|New York, N ; 
; 4m., 03.8 s.. . (Wes Santee... 0.0.0... oston, Mass....... | 
7a 0010): Bone eRe Bom, 50.58... 008 Horace So rete . |New York, N. i 
Bmiles....... 13 m., 45.78....,..! J. Gregory Rice...... New York, N. | 
1 S111 ae 19 m., 27.8 s.. Wiliam Ritola, (F)..../New York, N. | 
19 m., 39.4 s8.. Bonhag@i.... sous New York, N. | 
MOLE Snake a erat 24 m., 21.8 s3.. William “Bitola (F)....|New York, N. { 
24 m., 59.4 8.. Vv. Bonhagin. dare New York, N. . 
G Mes. 5s.) ..6i5 30 m., 24.0 s.. H, Kolar sie ae Ee Buffalo, N.Y 4 cscal ocuteeee } 
7 miles. . . (35 m., 36.4 s.. .. |E. Kolehmainen....:. Buffalo, Ni Yi. 4 non eea 
8 miles. - (40 m., 47.8 8........ H. Kolehmainen...... Buftato, INoYs 2uhreineeeiens i 
9 miles, - (46 m., 00.6 s.. .|H. Kolehmainen...... Buffalo, No Yous woccsce ove 
10 miles. 51 m., 06.6 s.. -|H, Kolehmainen..... Buffalo, No oY... cn ete 
25 miles. -l2h., 44 m., 50s..... M. Maloney... ..- lNew York, N. Y., 
MEN—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
Jesse Owens. ... Chicago, “Ills \= 2) samatee -|June 20, 1936 
Harold Davies. ....|Compton, Calif ; June : 194 
MOOMMOUGCE Rs were (ROCZ IB. ices he ee Lloyd LaBeach.....|Fresno, Calif.......... 27 May ie Tat 
Norwood Ewell... .|Evanston. Tl. ........... July 9, 1948 


ir 2 


Sporting Bvents—American Track and Field Records 


Distance Time Holder Where Made Date 
Melvin E. Patton. ...|Los Ang 
‘|Roland Locke........ Liscoine Nebr a EEE Se May by 1338 
5 Andrew Stanfield..... Los Angeles, Calif........|June 28, 1952 
awe |a5 { ad hilad 
400 meters... /45.4.8.. 01221222172: Eee ee eee en ee | May sor reee 
meters, ...|1.m., 01 5..........- Mal Whitfield... 17: Antwerp, Belgium. |)... 1! Mar. 4e {025 
meters. ...|1 m., 17.3 s “lMal Whitheld........\Long Beach,-Calif. ... 72.2 sly ae tae 
00 pees Eee 5 aes aoe eee Pre 7 ape .)!|Kouvola, Finland. 2.121! Sule 17 1988 
_ 1,000 meters... Fog LOS a Ages al tBeld © sesso Eskilstuna, Sweden....... ' 
1,500 meters. . ||3 m., 42:8 8...... 25. Wes Santee....2..12! Heklsrans «Sir pde 9 ae eee 
3,000 meters...18 m., 12.2.8......... Fred Wilt. . Finland Suns tee 
i tea ObRible ek. Cae ee eae oa ane anatase July 20, 1950 
81000 meters. ..|25 m., 44's.........- W. J. Kramer..... 1. Bago eark NY. - Sune ee 
10,000 meters { 30 RAN BLA Bocen «2 os. Janusz Kusocinski (F)|Los Angeles, Calif. . : sue a Eee 
30 m., 33.4 s........!Curtis Stone......... Long Beach, Calif........!June 20, 1952 
METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 
{ Jesse Owens........ New York, N. Y. 
RTIELEES =, .|6.6'8.. 0 00cceeess. ad japon mopnoon RES ie New York, N. yo ae 
Meemorers. .<.|10:7 8.0.2 2. . eee Robt, Rodenkirchen. Brooklyn NY. ee 
(0 RELA, Seg a eee Theo, P. Ellison...... Brooklyn, N.Y... 2....: 
memiomicters 61°. 147.9 8........ 265+ .00% Roy Cochran........ New York, N. Y.......0.. 
500 meters....|1 m., 02.9s......... { Mal Whitfield. .....|New York, N.Y......... 
Mal Whitfield. ..... Chicago, Til..... 
600 meters. ...|1 m., 20.3s......... James B. Herbert New York, No ¥.0012.121! 
800 meters. ...|1 m., 50s..........- John Borican.,...... New York. N. Y.......... 
Se stars - A RRR VAC ee: ae John Woodruff....... Hanover, N. H......:...- 
1300 meters 01 PR a a a eeecoe Lloyd Hahn......... New York, N. Y 
1,500 meters Sy ORGY LOPE Fie Seinen Wes Santee.......... New York, N. ye 
2,000 meters...|5 m., 22.4s.........|Paavo Nurmi (F)..... Buffalo, N. Y.... 
3,000 meters i PE YE? er Pe ee eee Horace Ashenfelter. ..|New York, N. Y. 
4000 meters...|11 m., 27. 4s........|Horace Ashenfelter. . .|New York, N. Y.. 
5,000 meters 14 ma.,, 23-2825 streets William Ritola (F)...|New York, N. Y¥....... 
94's! 3019 8... 6-52 - Donald R. Lash. .... "New York, N. ¥.....0.0.. 
WALKING—OUTDOOR 
MORAG Doe + ose 6m., 29.6 J. Ba Murray. Seis, New York, N. Y... 
2 miles. 2.2... 13 m., 48.6 BB. Murray). sss. Williamsburg, L, i... ... 30, ised 
3 miles....... 21 m., 09.2 F. P; Murray........ New York, N. Y........-+ ; 1883 
4 miles....... 29 m., 40.8 T. H. Armstrong Jr. .|New York, N. Y..... 6, 1877 
eee 36 m., 10s G. H, Goulding (F)...|New Brunswick, N. J 23, 1915 
cee a. Aa W. Ye vii eh nee TOR - sa 1880 
«, 28. .»|New Brunswick, N. ee 
6 miles. ...-{ 145 m:; 28.0 ciliocwett Boston, Mass... .. += * 1880 
7 miles-.... a oa bps @)... bs fetal Brenna J 23, bay 
cous .|Forest Park, L, I.... i 5 3, 1926 
8 miles....... lh.,im., , |New SOrk,, Nis®.. cate clejsestee . 24, 1918 
miles 7 3.3. 1h., 10 m. Boston, Mass.....+--++4- 5, 1880 
10 miles...... 1h., 17 m. Boston, Mass... ve. oa sie , 1880 
PR IMeS. 2...» 2h., 2m., New York, ere «= 13, 1921 
90 miles......|3h., 8m., 10s..;.../J. B. Clark.........- INGw VOLK, IN: Ns o.0:00iterts 5, 1879 
25 miles~..... 4h., 3 m., J BiGlarker 5. .nie-c.ed « ING wi. Y OK NLM coasters 5, 1879 
7 hour....-...|7 mi., 1,43 "|R, F, Remer......... New York, N. Y.......... 24, 1918 
2 hours....... 14 mi., 1,1 . William Plant........ INOW OTK Non Wiecte so sary e« 13, 1921 
WALKING—INDOOR 
ot CS aR sg AD. 2. Blois oa cisco Henry H. Laskau....|New York, 
2 miles....... AGixil.,. 37 Or rsieds yew G. H. Goulding (F)...|New York, 
3 miles....... 20 m., 49.8 8..65..5- G. H. Goulding (F)...|Brooklyn, 
47miles....... 28 m., 06.2°8... 1.20 G. H. Goulding (F)...|/Brooklyn, 
5 miles....... 35.m., 48.4 8,....... Ugo Frigerio (F). .|New York, N. 
6 miles.......|43-m., 09.8 s........|Ug0 Frigerio (F)..... New York, N. Y 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
3,000 meters.. .|12 m., 52.7 8.......- Henry Laskau....... Long Beach, Calif........ June 20, 1952 
5,000 meters.. .|22 m., 56.8 s........ Harry Hinkel........ Milwaukee, Wis........-- June 30, 1934 
10,000 meters. .|47 m., 05 s.........- Harry Hinkel........ WONKELss GN Xs vs's lsge iter Nov. 2, 1926 
15,000 meters..|1 h., 14 m., 36s..... John Knackstedt..... Forest Park, N. Y....%... Nov. 18, 1934 
~~ 
s. WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 
1,500 meters.. .)6 m., 07.3 s..... -...)Henry Cieman (F) .|New York, N. Y.......++- Feb. 23, 1935 
6 m., 08.8 s......... Toul Westen Bhat fay ays Bose was fire ofacta Bae ep, is oe 
f rs...|12 m., 49 S.......+-- illiam Plant........|Brooklyn, N. X-....-.+-+- ‘eb. ; 
i oncrerss.|17 mij 3200... :-: Wiia e ing (8)..,|BrooklynyN. Yy.s..ss00s Mareh 30, 1912 
17 m., 51.25 . B. Pearman......- New York, N. Y.......--- March 14, 1925 
5,000 meters.. .|21 m., 50.6 s William Plant........ New York, N. Y...0. 200 Feb. , 1925 
7,000 meters.. .|31 m., 16.68 Ugo Frigerio (F)....- New York, Vou eee March 28, 1925 
8.000 meters.. .|35 m., 35.6 s. ‘‘lUgo Frigerio (F)...-.- New York, N. Y......+--- March 28, 1925 
9,000 meters. _.|40 m., 10.8 “lUgo Frigerio (F)..... New York, N. Y......---- March 28, 1925 
10,000 meters. . |44 m., 38 s Ugo Frigerio (F)...-.- New York, N. Y.......--+ March 28, 1925 


RELAY RACING 


(Long track—More than 220 yards per lap. 
California (Patton, Stocks, Pasquale, Frazier), 


400 meters (4x100)—39.8s., United States Team : 
‘Aug. Los Angeles, Calif.. May 20, 1949. 

(Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, Wykofi), Berlin, “! 1090 meters mediey relay ned 200,300, 400)— 

"4ip yards (4x110—40.2s., Univ. of Texas (Smith 1m. 50s., United States Team (Mal Whitfield, Craig 

f., May Dixon, Richard Ault, Andrew Stanfield), Basle, 

a © rewit, Whilden), Modesto, Call y Dixtverland, Aug. 20, 1949. 1m. 56.1s., New York 

es Pe tare (4x200)—-1m. 24s. U niversity of ce Cc. bard anne. eky — pert as 

. zoo ames cPoland), ew ork, . - July 9, . 

Southern California (Drsper, Fitch, Osc. Binge an 'k! (aemes Herbert, Matry Homma, 

S). ’ > , aes Cats xchang' ‘< é man, 

(Patton, Frazier, Pasquali, Stocks), Los Angeles, Edward O’Sullivan, George Dee), New York City, 


lif., May 20, 1949. Feb. 27, 1937. 
O80 Sarge (4x220)—1m, 24s. Univ. of Southern 1060 yards sprint medley (440, 100, 220, 300)— 


*Denotes indoor record.) 


*1m. 52.0s., N. Y. Grand St. Boys (H. McKenley, 
rs efontees re rtile S M. Whitfield), New Yor! 
., Feb. 14, i 

ters (4x400)—3m. 4s., United S 
(Mi Meoe. Whitfield), 


; tates 
1600 ‘Hel. 


G. Cole, J. Mashburn, R. Pearman, M. Whit- 
eld), London, Aug. 9, 1952. *3m. 14.4s., N. Y. 
Grand St. Boys (H. McKenley, A. Stanfield, G. 
Sodan M. Whitfield), Buffalo, N. Y., March 21, 


Two miles (4x880)—7m. 27.3s., Fordham Univ. 
(T. Foley, F. Tarsney, W. Persichetty, T. Court- 
Hey? Los Angeles, Calif., May 21, 1954. *7m. 33.9s., 
Seton Hall College (Anthony Luciano, Robert 
Rainer, Frank Fletcher, Chet Lipski). New York 
City, March 25, 1942. 

4 miles (4x1 mile)—16m. 52.6s., United States 
Team (J. Montes, W. Druetzler, W. Santee, J. 
Barnes), London, Aug. 4, 1952. *17m. 21.7s., 
Uniy. of Pennsylvania (Gene Venzke, Carl Coan, 
William McKniff, Daniel Dean), Buffalo, N. Y., 
Mar, 11, 1933. 

2,900 meters medley (400, 200, 800, 1,500)— 
6m. 58.9s., U.S. Army Team (H. Bright, G. Brown, 
ae Cryer, W. Druetzler), Buffalo, N. Y., June 28, 


53. 

Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—7m. 18.8s. New 
York University (Leslie MacMitchell, Frank Cotter, 
Dave Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York City, May 
26, 1942. *jm,. 25.3s., New York University (Fabian 
Francis, Jared Fangboner, Joe Gares, Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell). New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 
nee miles distance medley (880, 440, 1320, 1 
mile)—9m. 50.4s., Univ. of Kansas (F. Cindrich, 
L. Koby, A. Dallzell, W. Santee), Des Moines, 
Towa, Apr. 24, 1954. 

Sprint medley relay (440, 220, 220, 880)—3m. 
20.2s,, Univ. of Kansas (F. Cindrich, R. Moody, 
R. Blair, W. Santee), Austin, Tex., Apr. 2, 1954. 


HURDLE BRACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*7.1s., Harri- 
son Dillard, New York City, March 20, 1948. Five 
2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*6.8s., Medill Gartiser, Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 28, 1948. Dirt track—*6.8s., Harri- 
son Dillard, Lafayette, Ind. March 22, 1947. 

65 meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.3s., Allan 
Tolmich. New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 

40 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*8.3s., Richard 
Attlesey, Navy Olympic Team, Washington, D.C., 
Jan. 12, 1952. Six 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles (dirt track)— 
7.8s., Robert E. Wright, Chicago, March 6, 1942; 
Harrison Dillard, Chicago, Ill., March 15, 1947. 

120 yards: Ten 3 ft. 6 in, hurdles—13.5s., Richard 
H. Attlesey, Fresno, Calif., May 13, 1950. 

110 meters: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.5s., Rich- 
ard Attlesey, Helsinki, Finland, July 10, 1950. 
*14.4s., Haakon Lidman (Sweden). Davisville, R. 
I., April 7, 1945. *15.8s., Sol Furth, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Jan. 16, 1932. ‘ 

200 meters: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Fred 
Wolcott, Princeton, N. J., June 8, 1940; Harrison 
Dillard, Salt Lake City. Utah, June 21, 1947. 

220 yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Harri- 
son Dillard, Salt Lake City. Utah, June 21, 1947, 
Around turn—23s. Harrison Dillard, Minneapolis, 
Minn.. June 22, 1946. 

400 meters: Ten 3 ft. hurtles—50.6s., Glenn Har- 
din, Stockholm, Sweden, July 26, 1934, 

440 yards: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—51.6s., Charles 
Moore, London. Aug. 9, 1952. 


STEEPLECHASE 


3,000 meters—8m,. 45.4s., Horace Ashenfelter, 
Helsinki, July 25, 1952. 

i meters—*8m. 48,6s., Thomas Deckard, New 
York City, Feb. 27, 1937. 


miles—9m. 55 i dog sengp 
Key, New York. N. zs 32, 1941. 
JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS i 
Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo ete 
; sland, N. Y., June 14, 1913. *5 
on. Eon a Osborn, “St Louis, Mon 
: high jump—6 ft. 114% in, Walt Davis, 


Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 1953. Boar 
1034 in., Kenneth Wi 


lis, Ind., March 20, 1937. 
Standing broad jump—1l1 ft. 47% in., Ray C. 


J 
Running, hop 
Chuhei Nambu (Japan). Angeles, R 
Aug. 4, 1932. 50 ft. 1115 in., Billy Brown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 29, 1941. 


POLE VAULT 


For height—15 ft. 734 ~in., Cornelius Warmer- 
dam, Maodente, Calif., May 23 1942. *15 ft. 846 in., 
(board runway), Cornelius Warmerdam, Chicago, 
Ill., Mar. 20, 1943. ‘ 

For disiance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 


THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER 


Weight (including handle) 16 Ibs., entire len: 
4 feet, thrown from 7-foot circle—209 ft. 7 ’ 
Harold Connolly, Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 1, 1955. 


PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 


10 in., W. Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 11, 1954. 

*59 ft. 4 in., W. Parry O’Brien, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 20, 1954. 

Right and left hands. with toe board—S1 ft. 
101 in. (right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; left hand, 41 ft. 
449 in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland, Calif.. June 2. 
1912. Without toe board—91 ft. 10 in. (right hand, 
49 ft. 10 in.; left hand, 42 ft.), Ralph Rose, Amer- 
ican League Park, New York City, June 12, 1912. 


THROWING THE DISCUS 


Weight, 4 Ibs. 634 oz. From 8 ft, 244 in. circle— 
194 ft. 6 in., Fortune Gordien, Pasadena, Calif., 
Aug. 22, 1953 

THROWING THE JAVELIN 

268 ft. 216 in., Franklin Held, Modesto, Calif., 
May 21, 1955. 

THROWING WEIGHTS 


56-lb. weight. for distance, thrown with both 
hands from a 17-ft. circle, without follow—43 ft. 
sie = Robert Backus, New York, N. Y., June 

5 oO. 

56-lb. weight for height—16 ft. 1114 in., P. Dono- 
van, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20. 1914. 

35-lb. weight for distance—60 ft. 734 in., 


Feb. 20, 1954. 
ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 


71,143 points, Robert E. Richards, Pasadena, 
Calif., Aug. 25, 1951. 


DECATHLON 
71,985 points, Rafer Johnson, Kingsburg, Calif., 
June 10, 1955. 
PENTATHLON 


3,400 points, Brayton Norton, Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 25, 1954. 


Bobsled Championships in 1956 


Stevens Memorial Trophy Race, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., Feb. 4-5—Stanley Benham and Pat Martin, 
Time (4 runs)—5:08.08. 

Swiss International 4-Man Championship, St. 
Moritz, Switzerland, Feb. 12—Italy (Eugenio 
Monti, driver). Time (2 runs)—2:37.25. 

Martineau Cup Race, St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
Feb. 13—Italy (Eugenio Monti, driver). Time (4 
runs)—5:19.1. 

Detering Cup Race, St. Moritz, Switzerland, Feb. 
14—Maraquis de Portago and Luis Munoz Carrera, 
Spain. Time—2:53.2. 

Toni Cup, St. Moritz, Feb. 15—Major Jerry 
O’Tolle, Scranton, Pa., and Capt. 

Mountain Lakes, N. J. Time—2:51:6.° eh lad, 
-A.U._ Two-Man Championship, Lake Placi 
N. Y., Feb. 18—Stanley Benham, Lake Placid 


omen and Pat Martin, Massena, N. Y. Time— 
A.A.U. Four-Man Championship, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., Feb, 19—Stanley Benham, Lake Placid, 
N. Y.; Pat Martin, Massena, N. Y.; Chuck Ran- 
dolph and John Helmer, Saranac Lake, : 

Time—4:47.95. 

Curzon Cup Race (Skeleton), St. Moritz, Feb. 
17—D. W. Connor, Montreal, Que. Time (6 runs)— 
2713.9 seconds. 

St. Leger Cup, St. Moritz, Feb. 18—Dick Sever- 
ino, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and Dodi Gartmann, 
Switzerland. Aggregate time—5:43.1. 

North American Championships, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., Feb. 25-26—Two-Man: Stanley Benham, 
Lake Placid, N. Y., and Pat Martin, Massena, 
N. Y. Four-Man: Stanley Benham, Pat Martin, 
Chuck Randolph, John Helmer. Time—4:44.38, 


National Water Polo Championships in 1956 


Team A of the New York Athletic Club won the 19 


defeating the Hacienda Sports Club of Mexi - 
a member of the United States Olympic team. Sy 


56 National A.A.U. Water Polo Championship, 


, Travers Island, New York, Aug. 17, Bobby Ki 
eam in 1952, scored two of the winning team’s gonik, ies 


take-off: *6 ft. 
March 28, 


*> 


a oe ~ 
* 


American College Track and Field Records 


Records to Oct. t, 1956 


Record Holder-college Where made Date 
Melvin Patton, U.S. C..../Fresno, Calif....... 
100 yds....... aeisciae Qed Sate aiatieicle oh | James 3 Golliday, North- 3 SY See 
western.....5 weeeeee.. (Evanston, Ill......./M 4, 
David Sime, Duke:........ Sanger, Calif rete , E 1988 
ToDo 6 1 a ae vA ele ie ee David Sime, Biers ts i anger, ed June 9, 1956 
la VOR Lt OSs 4622 OF ant oes ee ‘Alerd McKenley, Illinois... |Champaign, Il..... |June 1946 
MORIA eras Sora esas a's Us ee 9 es Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh . |Boulder, Colo...... une 25) 1955 
i a eee "3 = = : $ Dt ge ba Se pane cree oes a hon aes ...|June. 4, 1954 
eae 4 +.....|Bernando esma, U.S. C.|Berkeley, Viren 5 : 
440 yd relay........... OAT OT iets hisses Eve ieee Slay ert, m mee 
en, Dougherty)....|Lawrence, Kans..,. * ok 
OTC UG ISG =) FS Sa pe? eT AAS i aes | ee = Gasgae Poasion : ee ae 
ocks, Patton)........ Los Angeles, Calif. .|M ¥ 
Abilene Christian (Conder, oy 
{ neeceneuees Se 4 Nhe Gait 
OLLOW) eee eeierarete eras odesto, Pes rs 
SPINE FEIBV Sc ook cs we 5209.4 ala sess oe ee Froom, " 2 Masses 
arnes, Klemmer)...... os Angeles, Calif. . , 194 
@amile relays. ..5...-- 7993.12 7-0 Sais loo porenete a Tarsney, ee iF : Cali june ae 
ersichetty, Courtney). . Ss Aj es, f..|M 1, 1954 
4milerelay........... 17 m. 8.6s8...... eas oo Hickman, a ae aye 
: oss, McEwen)........ Ypsilanti, Mich. ... {Ma , 1952 
Sprint medley relay....|3 m. 20.2s...... apr ee ced Moody, P or re 
air, Santee)........4. Austin, Texas....../Apr. 2, 1954 
Distance medley relay..|9 m. 50.3.s...... aa a rien Koby, een us a : 
alzell, Santee)......../Des Moines, Ia...../Apr. 24, 1954 
120 yds. high hurdles... |13.5s........... Dick Attlesey, U. S. C...,.|Fresno, Calif..... Ao Mag 13, 1950 
220 yds. low hurdles....|22.2s........... David Sime, Duke........ Durham, N.C..... May _5, 1956 
440 yd. hurdiles........ BWR: Boys fevers Sastre Bob DeVinney, Kansas. ..{|Des Moines, Ia..... Apr. 25, 1952 
High jump............ 6 ft. 114% in..... Ernie Shelton, U.S. C....|Los Angeles, Calif. . June 18, 1955 
road jump. ......5.+6 26 ft. 84 in..... Jesse Owens, Ohio State... |Ann Arbor, Mich... |May 25, 1935 
Sh) 00) ee 60.ft. 3in....... ‘Bill Neider, Kansas....... Lawrence, Kans....|Apr. 14, 1956 
SUPA rie folate we a 5 eo vies 246 ft. lin.-.... Les Bitner, Kansas......, ‘Los Angeles, Calif. .|June 18, 1955 
PRRMHEIOD. is 5. ec 204 ft. 514 in... .|Albert Hall, Cornell...... Bakersfield, Calif... |June 23, 1956 
EGE See 90 ft. 74 in..... Sim Iness, So. California... |Lineoln, Nebr...... June 20, 2951 
EoOlewvallt.......-.....-- 15 ft. 334 in... .. [Don Bragg, Villanova... ..|Stockton, Calif..... June 2, 1956 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 
Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


Event Record Holder ; School Site and year 
Z J Jesse Owens........ E. Tech., Cleveland, O.|Chicago, Ill., 1933 
100 yds......-..- 0:09.4......... James Jackson...... Alameda, Calif....... Berkeley, Calif., 1954 
920 ya: 6267 Jesse Owens........ = eine Cievclana Chicago, Ill., 1933 
Aes ice nee CG Gs nie ele seis unse’ = ss allas, 
Eddie Southern..... OXAS uc a cacic am Austin, Texas, 1955 
_ oc ee 246.7 5.. has Jerry White....,.....|Cocorcoran H.S r: 
coran, Calif Chico, Calif., 1956 
$80 yds.....-.... Li 2S Ie As ictoe, Don Bowden.......-- Abraham Lincoln Sch..|Berkeley, Calif., 1954 
San Jose, Calif 
7 0) A a era ler ira Pi Wa es ree James Bowers.........|DeKalb H.S., DeKalb, 
1 oP aero se ac Sterling, Ill., 1956 
ee pe eee wan aut g UeOR Be ie Tucson, Ariz., 1939- 
: ee CC) nts eae ene ther Burbank, Sap 
120-yd, high hdles. |0:14.0......... enon EE ES eee Austin, Tex., 1947 
Bill Curtis.......... Waurika, Okla....... Duncan, Okla., 1952 
180-yd. low hurdles |0:18.5........ Charles E. Tidwell..... Independence (Kans.) ‘ 
a7 svat a a eenlon eS ai se Wichita, Kans., 1955 
200-yd. low hurdles |0:21.7.......- illiam Bless.+....... omas Jefferson, San 
y e 5 antonio, pene: ....|Dallas, 1948 
High jump....... 6 ft. 984 in... |Walter Mangham, Jr.. .|Senior H.5., New 
ee tcreP a | @astley Pan. ca eet Pittsburgh, Pa., 1956 
Broad jump. ..... 25 ft. 414 in...|Monte Upshaw.......- Piedmont, Calif. ..... Berkeley, Calif. 1954 
Pole vault (indoor) |13 ft. 3}4 in... |Fletcher A. Gilders.... Northwestern H. 8., 
J ie Domes ae Ree sand Detroit, 1949 
it (out)... |14 ft. 314 in... |James¥A. Brewer......|No, Phoenix H.5., ‘ 
ee coun es Coe ag ees ftps Tempe, Ariz., 1956 
.).. |63 ft. 944 in... |Homer Robertson..... Pacific H. S., San Ber- 
ie aer pat a ‘ xa nardino, Calif... |Chico, Calif., 1956 
Discus (large)... . |154 ft. 9 in..../Edsel Wibbels........ Wolbach, Nebr.......|Kearney, Nene 1937 
WDIScUS!. -. =... =: 184 ft. 234 in..|Alfred Oerter......... pomannak aS < Amity yee Ni Xa 
nityville, N. Y... Y 
Javelin. ......... Piaed DphG ss, «\o-s ielele . [Robert Peoples........- Classen, Oklahoma Stillwater, Okla., 1937 
| j City, Okla 
Relays 
: bn , Gath-|Boys’ High, Brooklyn, 
—— ae 3 Soe ioeenety:. Pn NEN, 8 tes Philadelphia, Pa., 1948 
3 7hite, Randall,|Jefferson H.S., Los : 
“haa pee Bar tilipe 7 aa Angeles, Calif. .--- Chico, Calif., 1956 
: js ; ins, Robert E. eH. 8., f 
L CLG Aegis EIA oF ie ey ine ee Soy at ae Sieh ___,. | Baytown, ‘Texas....|Austin, Texas, 1955 
Ooi Cac Oe T5610 os an ee «2 Hadley, Saunders, Way, Bere (Calif.) Comper Calif., 


All -England Championships, 
17—Men’s Singles: Eddy Choong, ‘ 
Singles: Margaret Varnar, United States. Men’s 
Doubles: Denmark. Ladies Doubles: y 
Susan Devlin, United States. Mixed Doubles: Eng- 


land. 
Third Open Amateur 


hia, Pa., Apr. 4-7—Singles: Finn I 
inatl 4 Singles: Judy Devlin, Baltimore, 
Finn Kobbero-J. Hammera- 


mark. Ladies’ 
Md.’ Men’s Doubles: 


gaard-Hansen, Denmark. 
Marshall-Beatrice Massman, 


Wray 


Badminton Championships in 1956 


London, Mar. 14- 
Malaya. Ladies’ poe 
Judy and 


Championships, Philadel- Girl's 


Kobbero, Den- and 


Women’s Doubles: Ethel 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mixed 


Doubles: 


eS: 


Singles: MacGregor 


Bill Bryant, Grosse 


Finn Kobbero-Judy Devlin. 
Rupert Mee-Robert Traquair, Buffalo, 


Mixed Doubles: 


Veterans’ 


N, Y. 
U. S. Junior Championships, Detroit, Mar. 24- 
26—Boys’ Singles, Gary McFariane, Lewiston, N.Y. 


Stewart, Baltimore, 


Md. Boys’ Doubles: Russ Pacquette, Detroit, Mich. 


Point, Mich. Girls’ 


Doubles: MacGregor Stewart and Norma Slauer, 


Marblehead, Mass. } 
and Marcia Dotson, St, Paul, Minn. 


Bill_Bryant 


The Public Schools Athletic League of Ni wi in E 
Wingate as its AB, estas On Dec. 31, 1904, the P. S. A. L. its first 
Wingate as. meet in Madison Square Garden and since then has 
The league’s program has been devoted to the development of health, sportsmanship 
i More than 100,000 boys annually p: te in its outdoor and 
comely Brough oar Baseball, basketball, handball, a eet swimming, fencing 


tennis, hockey and football games. 


High School Indoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1956—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 
Event Holder 


Sapirstein, LANOGIN: «.. 0055 - + duns + aS einige ees ai te 
. | Semi-final Wee, New ween « » Sia be See 6 peice sae 


Mile Ms 227. ‘4 
12 Ib. anor eiaigree tet 56 ft. 3%, ina: 

BRESESIOUED Sosa) a= 0.8'% 6 ft. 444 in.. | PRugtes ES er er 

yd. hurdies TEsee (iC eons YC UT See Pe EMAAR GG 
1200 yds. relay..... TEP eae 
440 yd. relay....... 0:50.6. z menial (Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, gavin) 
704 yd. relay, Fr... .|1:24.6. ‘|Boys’ (Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon) |........ e 
880 ay relay, Fr... .}1:41.2. ‘|New Utrecht (Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lakow)...... ” 
880 yd. relay, 120 lb.|1:40.4... :.!}/Manual Training (Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Haag, Shapiro) ; = 
880 yd. relay, midget} 1:49.8......... Morris (Wilson, Flood, Hands, Blum)...................< 1 
Mile relay.......<.. VR Rage G. Washington (Mac Poland, Francis, Bergman, Dixon).... 
2 mile relay..... ORAS Cy Aaa Bavride (Hampar, Shouldis, Ferro, Wierenga, Schnyder, ie 


High School Outdoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1956—Andrew Jackson 


Event Record Holder 
TG aie See US EC Wiiceon ne Jessup, Boys’ High ii.3 o¥ ies ce he va Bi ees Oe 
SPER OREHL ~' yiuie bens ba hice H 
OGTVER Shires cece t's O1ONS. Vc can eee, Manual Training. 0... 063 seen a oane | ee 
PV URLy wale lees fence) Ld OOM TR See te edman, i New Utrecht... ...... 66065 peony 6% biG v ayaa ees 
c fy C1 See er Mee OR 
Rowers ae... 10:23.6...... { eee een ccc Lint Oak ee 
220 yds., Sr.. . |Mel Barnwell, Boys’ 
440 yds...... . {Ralph Bass, Boys High 
880 yds.. Rosner, New Utrecht. . 
1,000 yds ...|Williams, Stuyvesant........ 
WEENtD Dee vest ace'us 4223.2. ....... [Mac Mitchell, George Washington praise rete 
120 yd. high hurdles. |0:15.6........ McCaffrey, Evander Childs 
200 yd. low hurdles. O22. 6s eit a Don Geffner, New Utrecht 
220 yd. low nurdles. |0:24.7......... 
200 yd. relay....... B17 Fe eens New Utrecht 
1200 yd. relay......|2:10.6 Haaren (Vaughn, Morton, 
Mile relay V 1 Pa ree Monroe (Fogel Share, Lazarus, Wonosideee 
High Jump ~ {6 ft. 43¢ in... .. (Byrnes; New Utrecht: 245 vouc. vss. sek ot vee 
Broad jum . |23 ft. 4¢ in....|Andusky, New Utrecht. 


jump.. 
12 Ib. shot put. . (56 ft. Lin... .|/Paul Cuffari, Stuyvesant. | 
: . |12 ft. 83% in... |Stanley Feinman, Lincoln. 


Discu 130 ft. 3 in... .|Finnegan, Manual Training 6,0) 5o0'le s/o) nfoun's (orga 
ar va. relay i20 Ib. 
Siahe arhienwTace 0:49.4,......,|Hamilton (Baltus, Levinson, Goldfuger, Morrtson). . 
880 aa. relay, Fr... .|1:34.6.....122. DeWitt Clinton (Krosney, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee) . 
880 yd. relay, Sr.. |: /1:32.8....01527 Boys’ High (Al Trumpet, Al Canty, Morris Singleton, Jim 


Mullins)... .. 


High School Indoor Swimming Records | 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1956—Evander Childs. 


Event Record Holder 
50 yds., free........ 0 . Robert Halbauer, Evander Childs. .......... RAGS oa. | 
50 yds., breast... .. Asher, Boysaur ae serniase Sey cuts yo: 5 / 
50 yds., back.......|0 Kurlak, Stuyvesant: .—.0y ssniccb oceans erase 
75 yds., breast \ 


Pappas, Richmond Hill 
...|/Thompson, Commerce 
.. {Donald Sheff, Lincoln.,... . 


75 yds., free. 


150 yd. pero relay. 
100 yd, relay 
160 yd. relay 


800 it. relay... 1): 24 ee ae eet 
eS a fea oS Stuyvesant ua "Grossman, Shopland, Knowles). 


.. iJackson High, (Sullivan, Weir, Warner, McCarty). 


BAAD VOBI NS ore's-0 e000 0245.4. ....... Burton, Bryant 
880 yds............/1:28.6 Desatnek, Erasmus 1933 
2:18.38 .|McCann, Bryant. 1933 
Rec? eas eat (Rein, Stuyvesant... cde er eee oe 922 
Champions in Other School Sports, 1956 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL—Manhattan, P.S. 164; Brooklyn, 
BASEBALL Lincoln P.S. 178; Queens, P.S. 16; Bronx, P.S. 52, 

r ‘L—Commerce ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ae ae ‘ bela age geen PS. 189; Bronx, P.S. 83; 
HANDBALL. Lafayette ip per eae P.S. 225; Queens, P.S. 81; Richmond, 
ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training BASKETBALL—Manhattan, P.S. 189; Brooklyn, 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Ben So P.S. 214; Richmond, P.S. 41; 


61. 
BASEBALL—Manhattan, P.S. 139; Brooklyn, P.S. TRACK—Manhattan, P.S. 139; Bronx, P.S. 17; 
162; Bronx, P.S. 80; Queens, P.S. 190. Brooklyn, P.S. 57; Queens, P.S. 40. 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1956—St. Francis 


Event Record Hoider Year 
John Quigley, De La Salle ....... 060. e eee ete e een enenee 1939 
BOERS sy case vic eo 0:09.9...... Colling “Brook. Prep vic... son) ses oo oul ola wea ele Oe ee .-| 1931 
: Finnegan, St. AD'S .°oS os ae crn’ weve iepereugyne the 1933 
LO OS GPUS Bev 5 -, ois a= Vernon Dixon, Bishop Loughlin. 1950 
120 yd. high hurdles. |0:16.2......... William Drew, Bishop Loughlin 1942 
220 yd. low hurdles. |0:24.8......... Vincent Mannix, Loughlin. . 1942 
Oo WEBS S55 oo oe Ronald Ferraro, De La Salle = 1951 
CL ee CO? ey Rcdiee ae Tom Carroll, Fordham Prep... . = eh 1956 
880 yd. rel 1:33.5 Loughlin (E. Hammock, R. Pettit, F. Matezelio, R. Dixon). 1954 
yd. relay.......|1:55.9....... Manhattan Prep (a. Ryan, Duggan, D. Ryan, De Poalo).,..| 1952 
One mile.......... :28.1. .|Robert Sbarra, Bishop Loughlin,....... 2... succes ewes 1952 
Mile relay......... e273: "|St. Augustine’s (Farley, Lutz, Carver, Falls)......0...+++. 1942 
Dime relay......... ed aN eee. “|St. John’s (V. DeStephean, F. Treutlein, J. Flynn, R. : 
IM GK GY) cic dn clasts gue eh eave relevarduale «1» bielp's lnjile) ee) 6s ofobe eleletaiannam 1954 
Broad jump. "Ted Johnson, Rice F. Sscwie + 0ne sie iarw one te he eal pele einen 1954 
High jump John Rogan, Cardinal Hayes... 1... 1... senses eee neerers 1950 
12 Ib. shot. as se RN over Maurter, St. John’s Prep... wc... cece nen ewcevenss sea ena 1933 
Pole Vault... 1... 12 ft. 4% in...|Norman Cyprus, Mount St. Michael |... ssl. cee oni iota 1956 
; | Joseph Marchiony, La Salle Military Academy 1956 


William Kent, Loughlin 1945 
hppa ot cea beh Abate 
ames Crowley, Loughlin.... 7 
1US,0 CSR eee 0305.6. 60.0. Louis Andrade, Rice H. §...... 1950 
Gerald Jackson, Mt. St. Michael ..| 1952 
Vincent Baiersto, Archbishop Stepinac.........- eae] 2052 
eorge Cotton, La Salle......... cee eee ere tere eee eens 1932 
Hartley, St. John’s Prep.. 
Maloney, St. John’s Prep.........s secre reeset een en ene 
‘|Ted Johnson, Rice H.S......-..eee cece eee eenes 
{| Quigley, Lia Salle... 0s eee eee eet eee tere center caine 
‘}Ralph Diaz, Cardinal Hayes............0 bese e eee eeeee 1955 
‘|Loughlin (Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan).,............++ 1941 
St. Francis Prep (W. Gallagher, R, Fettet, F. Kabisch, 
TB 0 ain ct | beets Sse are CIEE ee ePIC IN pre ori od 1954 
Cardinal Hayes (J. Yancey, C. Cooper, G. Marr, C. Jones)| 1955 
St. Francis Prep (P. Manouso, R. Ratkowski, J. Richetti, 
WW, IMLALOMEY) a oi apeiese sicieie euele 610010 0 «a oias m0 ahs)eusveunllegecaye 1955 
0 pu Cer QOL Giesd avaperere Baumann, Loughlin,.... 0... cae ete ee tae ee bones 1942 
One mile relay... ../3:20.0......... St. Francis Prep (R. Smith, V. Male, F. De Fontes, F. 
‘ ( eee SP are 1955 
shop Loug' 
| 9. J. Crawley). 1954 
2 mile relay.....- ag (ee nora 1 chaminade H. 8. (N. Sergi, H.’ Welch, W. 
; R, Godesky) 1956 
Mish jump.;......- 6 ft. 214 in. ...|Eugene Mercer, Cardinal Hayes.... 1954 
Snot puts..°........ 58 ft. 8in.....(Joseph Marchiony, La Salle Military 1956 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1956—St. Francis. 
Record Holder 


Event 
40 yds., free........ Dee Oed eee Gl Monten St.-PTancls, ric. ou a4 sinc oarelninie Palys eae 
40 yas. DACKSe... 6) 0:22.6.... 2609 Barllo, Str Francs. . .05 - see ees op at ein tie oll os ieee 


322. is 
52555. baa. Richard Outlieb, Cardinal Hayes........ 
DES 7 1G erie ters <x Reinhatdt, Loughlin... 22. sees eve eee es Hae cies 


60 yds., breast..... 
Seentcays ROALS earner t hn Hayman, Brooklyn Prep. ...++..+++-sseerrrsretees 
190 yas., free. 0154.2 Ja rc Brooklyn Prep.....--. as 
200 yds., free...... 204 OME eis suns false aciecend eee 
220 yds., free....... : . Cinieliano, Si. John's Prep 2 is 
209.9....--+5 St. Francis (Lewis, Newton, 0, Sh aes 
175 e+ it aaah 1972 SP aoe St. John’s Prep (Woods, Levinson, Cirigliano) 
4 934620. 02 oe Brooklyn Prep (Lynch, Dunn, Duffy, McCarthy) 


200 yd., relay...... 


Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1956 
é 1 HANDBALL—Cardina ayes 
Pa TbALL at Francis ENNIS---Fordham Prep 


Le 


100 meters—1, Morrow, : 
King, California; 3, Baker, USAF. Time—0:10.3. 

200 meters—1, Baker, USAF; 2, Stanfield, 
pees Club; teak Re es —0:20.6 (equals 

erican record aroun : 
ATO meters—1, Courtney, New York A.C.; 2, 
peer Mr he 3; ase SnD Y. Pioneer 

b. Tim 745.8 (new m ; 
baer} meters—1, Sowell, Pittsburgh; 2, Megat 
Army; 3, Whitfield, Los Angeles State. e— 
1:47.6 er nee? record; also broke record in 
reliminaries). 
3 1,500 meters—i, Walters, So. Calif. Striders; 2, 
Dwyer, New York A.C.; 3, Villareal, Texas A.C. 
rite nctsre—1, Dick Hart, unattached: "4 
5,000 meters— c! 3 Fi n 
Robertson, So. Calif. Striders: 3, McKenzie, N. Y. 
Pioneer le ree ‘neuices A Eee 
10,000 meters—1 ex, Los geles A.C.; 2, 
Hart, Collegiate Track and Field; 3, McKenzie, 
Eile El : pacino Calh No. Caro 

110-meter hig urdles—1, Calhoun, i = 
lina College; 2, Davis, Navy; 3, Shankle, Duke. 
Time—0:13.6, 

200-meter low hurdles—1, Pratt, Army; 2, John- 
son, So. Calif, Striders; 3, Robinson, Fresno State. 
Time—0; 22.8. 

400-meter hurdles—1, Davis, Ohio State; 2, 
Southern Austin A.C.; 3, Atterberry, Compton Col- 
lege. Time—0:50.9 (new A.A.U. record.) 

3,000-meter steeplechase—1, H. Ashenfelter, New 
York A.C.; 2, W. Ashenfelter, New York A.C.; 3, 
Coleman, Chicago T.C. Time—9:04,1 (new meet 
record), 

3,000-meter walk—1, Laskau, New York A.C.; 2, 


i”: 


a a oe 
rs. 


(ei 


yr, A 
a +, '* 
ated 


cette 
Agta, 2 te dnythe. Houston; West, 
Club, 49 feet 31 

High jum tom 


6 

AS . 
Stewart, S.M.U.; Wilson, Clara Y.C.; Allard, 
Notre Dame, 6 feet 84% r 


inches. 

Broad jump—i, Shelby, Pierce (Calif.) Junior 
College, 26 feet 144 inches; 2, Brown, Striders, 25 
feet 314 inches; 3 (tie), Andrews, Striders; Bell, 

Pole vault—i, Richards, Los Angeles A.C. 
feet; 2 (tie), Barnes, Olympic Club; Bragg, Villa- 
nova, 14 feet 616 inches. i 

56-lb. weight—1, Backus, New York A.C., 43 feet; 
2, Thompson, New York A.C.; 40 feet 3 inches; 3, 
Dillon, New York A.C., 39 feet 6 inches. 

Shot put—i, Bantum, Manhattan, 59 feet 148 
inches; 2, O'Brien, USAF, 58 feet 114% rage 
Lampert N. Y. Pioneer Club, 57 feet 14% inches. 

Discus—1, Drummond, Los Angeles A.C.; 180 feet 
3 inches; 2) Gordien, Striders, 178 feet 6 inches; 
3, Koch, USAF, 174 feet 1 inch. 

Javelin—i, Young, Olympic Club, 247 feet 111% 
inches; 2, Long, Olympic Club, 236 feet 344 inches; 
3, Garcia, Navy, 232 feet 34% inches. 

Hammer—1, Connolly, Boston A.A., 205 feet 1 
inches (new meet record); 2, Hall, Cornell, 
feet 51% inches; 3, Morefield, M.I.T. 196 feet 4 
inches. 

Point score—New York A.C., 91-1/7; New York 
Pioneer Club, 64; So. Calif. Striders, 63-3/11; San 
SE ahie Olympic Club, 47-1/7; Los Angeles A.C., 


U. S. Olympic Track and Field Trials 


Los Angeles, Calif., June 29-30, 1956 


110-meter high hurdles—(tie), Lee Calhoun, 
No. Carolina College; Jack Davis, Navy. Time— 
0:13.8 (new meet record). 

200 meters—Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian. 
Time—0:20.6 (equals American and meet record 


around turn). 
meters—Lou Jones, Time—0:45.2 

(betters world record). 

100 meters—Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian. 
Time—0:10.3. 

400-meter hurdles—Glenn Davis, Ohio. Time— 
0:49.5 (betters world record). 

800 meters—Tom Courtney, Army. Time—1:46.4 
(new American record). 

1,500 meters—Jerome Walters, So. Calif. Strid- 
ers, Tinze—3:47.6 (new meet recgya). 

3,000-meter steeplechase—Phil Coleman, Chicago 
Track Club. Time—9:00.3 (new meet record). 

5,000 meters—Bill Dellinger, Oregon. Time— 
14:26.0 (new American record). 


Army. 


Discus—Fortune Gordien, So. Calif. 
187 feet 846 inches (new meet record). 

Hop, step and jump—lIra Davis, La Salle Univ., 
51 feet 434 inches (new meet and American citizen’s 
record). 

Hammer—Al Hall, Cornell, 197 feet 74% inches 
(new meet record). 

Shot put—Parry O’Brien, USAF, 60 feet 10 
inches (new meet. record; equals recognized world 
record), 

Broad jump—(tie), Greg Bell, Indiana; John 
Bennett, Army, 25 feet 846 inches. 

Javelin—Cy Young, Olympic Club, 244 feet 11° 
inches (new meet record). 

High jump—Charles Dumas, Compton College, 
7 feet 1¢ inch (betters world record). 

Pole vault—Bob Richards, Los Angeles A.C., 15 
feet 1 inch, 


Striders, 


68th Annual A.A.U. Indoor Track & Field Championships 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1956 


ane yds.—John Haines, Pennsylvania. Time— 


“00 yas.—Louts Jones, N. Y. Pioneer Club. ‘Time 


eto "yds.— Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh. Time— 


1 mile—Ronald Delany, Villanova. Time—4:14.5. 

3 miles—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A.C. 
Time—14:09.6, 

Sprint medley relay (440, 100, 220, 300)—Villan- 
ae peeneins, Maliff, Sydnor, Peterson). Time— 


60+yd. high hurdles—Lee Calhoun, North Caro- 
lina College. Time—0:07.2 (equals meet record). 
1-mile walk—Henry LaskKau, 92nd St. ¥Y.M.H.A. 
Time—6:44.5. 
Calif., 


Broad jump—Roy Range, 
24 feet 714 inches. 

Shot put—W. Parry O’Brien, U. S. Air Force, 
61 sind 514 inches (new world indoor and meet 
record). 

35-Ib. weight—Robert Backus, New York A.C. 
63 ey 101% inches (new world indoor and meet 
record). 


Los Angeles, 


35th Annual National Collegiate A.A. Track Championships 
Berkeley, Calif., June 15-16, 1956 


eee ee Morrow, Abilene Christian. 
Pe tcke Amol Sowell a 3 
Bee see ee 
3:47.3 (mew meet record), i re ee 


5,000 meters—Bill r 
tee. Dellinger, Oregon. Time— 


10,000 meters—Selwyn Jones i 
ea Bnew neck ocean ee ee 
000- ,sveeplechase—Henry Ke: = 
eo orere: -SSeeee (new MieDE sree ee 
op, step and jump—Bill Sh 
(Pa.) State Teachers, 50 feet 45, Wachee lala 
110-meter_ high hurdles—Lee 1 


Carolina College, Time—0:13.7 (ne de tira sys GES 


W meet record). 


-400-meter hurdles—Aubrey Lewis, Notre Dame, 
Time—0:51.0 (new meet record). 


bec jump—(tie), Phil Reavis, Villanova; Bob 


peee Missouri; Nick Dyer, U.C.L.A., 6 feet 614 

nches, 

, Broad jump—Greg Bell, Indiana, 25 feet 914 

"Pole. vaulé—(tie), Bob Gutewsid one aaaan 
‘ole vaul e), Bo utowski, 5 

Jim Graham, Oklahoma A&M, 14 feet 2 ines 


Shot put—Ken Bantum, Manhattan, 60 feet 1% 
inch (new_meet record), 


Pareles Drummond, U.C.L.A., 173 feet 4% 


, Hammer—Bill McWilliams, Bowdoin, 195 feet $ 
inches (new meet record). 

Javelin—Phil Conley, California Tech., 239 feet 
ae 

oint score—U.C.L.A., 55-7/10; Kansas, 50: 
U.S.C., 3414; Michigan State, 29; Abilene Christ- 
ian, 25; Villanova, 24; Oregon, 20; Michigan, 
19-7/10; Oklahoma A & M, 19; Manhattan, 17. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1956 881 
62nd Annual Pennsylvania Rel 
ays 
= .. oon Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., April 27-28, i558 
jistance medley -—Villanova (Jenkins, Simp- 2 } 
son, Breckenridge, Delany). Time—9:58.1 (new siebie thew acer pean OR Catone ee 
120-yd. high hurdles—Lee Calhoun, North Caro- 


Heptagonal mile relay—Penn (L D = 
meets (Lease, Dern, Dar 


3:19.4, 

Pa. State Teachers College mile—West Chester 
(Jackson, Williams, Deegan, Shenk). Time—3:28.8. 
7 ee rn oe et, York City 

mm Cc 0: A 

Time a1 ni a pps, Lamott, Normal). 

-mile relay—Oxfo: Gorrie, * 
aa: Time—17:35.3. : selrenn, Orson 

oliege sprint medley relay (II)—Baldwin 
merece (Nance, Butler, Currens, Stahley). Time 


440-yd. relay—Morgan State (Morton, Gordon, 
Waters, Kave). Time—0:41.7. 

Sprint medley relay—Villanova (Jenkins, Sydnor, 
Maliff, Delany). Time—3:25.0. 

College 880-yd. relay—Cornell (McHugh, Inegley, 
Boland, Robertson), Time—1:15.4 (ties meet rec- 


ord). 
Freshman i-mile relay—Villanova (Rahn, Di- 
Mio, Stead, Collymore). Time—3:19.0. 
ms Biddle Ailantic mile > relay—St. Joseph's, Phila- 
elphia cAlpin, MeManus, Morgan, McLaugh- 
lin). Time—3:20.8. 
championship—Vilanova (Sydnor, 

Simpson, Delany, Jenkins). Time—3:11.9 (new 
meet record). 


i-mile relay (I1)—Puerto Rico (DeJesus, Rivera, 
Cruz, Roderiguez). Time—3:19.7. 
Gorrie, Boyd, 


2-mile relay—Oxford (Gordon, 
Johnson). Time—7:40.6. — 
480-yd. shuttle hurdles—La Salle (Turner, Mita, 
Harmon, Gavin). Time—0:60.8. 
Individual Events 


100 yds.—Johnny Haines, Penn. Time—0:09.6 
(ties meet record). 


i1-mile relay 


lina uaree Time—0;14.4, 

-meter hurdles—Gl 

: jeg enn Davis, Ohio State. 
op, step and jump—William Sharpe, West 

Chester (Pa.) State Teachers, 50 feet 5 ineeee (new 

meet record). 

High jump—(tie), Charles McCullough, North 
Carolina College; Bob Barksdale, Morgan State, 
6 feet 8 inches (new meet record). 

Broad jump—Greg Bell, Indiana, 25 feet 634 
inches (new meet record). 


Pole vault—(tie), Donald Bragg, Villanova; 
John Gray, Penn., 14 feet 1 inch. ie : 
Shotput—Ken Bantum, Manhattan, 59 feet 


134 inches (new meet record). 

Javelin—Reinaldo Oliver, Puerto Rico, 231 feet 
914 inches (new meet record). 

Discus—Arthur Siler, Harvard, 158 feet 4% 
inches. 

Hammer—aAlbert Hall, Cornel, 190 feet 74% ineh>s 
(mew meet record). 


High School Relays 


440 yds.—Brooklyn Boys (Mims, Allen, Wash- 
ington, Barnswell). Time—0:43.4. 

2% miles—St. Francis Prep, Brooklyn (Ratkowski, 
McGannon, Smith, Kennedy). Time—8:10.8. 

Prep school championship—t.awrenceville, N. J. 
(Reynolds, Bowles, Gartner, Carney). Time—3:32.4, 

High school championship—St. Francis Prep 
er oe pee Kennedy, Ratkowski, Smith). Time 


440-yd. prep school relay—Stevens Trade, Lan- 
caster, Pa. (Sydnor, Yarnell, Brison, Johnson). 
Time—0:43.8. 

Distance medley—Brooklyn Tech (Bennett, Boyd, 
Shayer, Bray). Time—10;51.7. 


80th Annual I.C.A.A.A.A. Track and Field Championships 


Downing Stadium, New York, N. W3 


- ae yds.—Herb Carper, Pittsburgh. Time— 
; 320 yds.—John Haines, Pennsylvania. Time— 
“440 “ yds.—John Haines, Pennsylvania. Time— 


0:47.3 
Sowell, Pittsburgh. 


880 yds.—Arnie 
1:51.1. 

Villanova. Time—4:14.4. 
Villanova. Time— 


Time— 


1 mile—Ronnie Delany, 
aoe Breckenridge, 
‘|-mile relay—Villanova (Maliff, Peterson, Simp- 
son, Jenkins). Time—3:14.9. 
120-yd. high hurdles—Rod Perry, Penn State. 
Time—0:14.3. 
Mee low hurdles—Vic Gavin, La Salle. Time 
; High ‘jump—Phil Reavis, Villanova, 6 feet 619 
nches. 

Broad jump—Len Moore, Manhattan, 23 feet 
814 inches. . 


May 25-26, 1956 


Pole vault—Don Bragg, Villanova, 15 feet (new 
meet record). 


Shotput—Ken Bantum, Manhattan, 56 feet 8 


inches. 
Discus—Arthur Siler, 160 feet 51% 


inches. 

Hammer—(tie), William McWilliams, Bowdoin; 
Al Hall, Cornell, 196 feet 24% inches. 

Javelin—William Alley, Syracuse, 206 feet 11 
inches. 

A.A.U. 34-mile Handicap—Jose Iglesias, Columbia 
Freshmen (40 yds.). Time—3:06.7. 

A.A.U. 100-yd. Handicap—Lindy 
York A.C. (scratch). Time—0:09.6. 

A.A.U. 440-yd. Handicap—Reggie Pearman, New 
York Pioneer Club (scratch). Time—0:48.4. 

Point score—Manhattan, 424%; Villanova, 40; La 
Salle, 21; Penn State, 19; Pennsylvania, 17; Pitts- 
purgh, 12; Yale, 101%; Bowdoin, 816; N.Y.U., 8; 
Cornell, 8; Syracuse 6; Harvard, 6; Maryland, 5. 


Harvard, 


Remigino, New 


23rd Annual National Interscholastic Track Championships. (Indoor) 


Madison Square Garden, 


60 yds.—Al Phillips, Montclair 76. Del 1S ial 3 ak Ss 
Tim2—0:06.3 (equels national interscholastic rec- 


ord. 

440 yds.—Lee Prentice, Malden (Mass.) H. S. 
Time—0:51.7. 

1,000 yds.—Joseph Mullins, Huntington H. S., 
Boston, Mass. Time—2:16.7. 

1 mile—Don Luisi, Rockland (Mass.) H. S. 


Jersey City, N. Y. 
(Dixon, Harris, Smith, Branch). Time—1:44.4. 
Jersey City, N. J. (L 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1956 


Time—3:24.7. 


H, Smith). 
Montclair 


Smith, Lewis, Sims, 
Spivey, 


60-yd. high hurdles—Ray 
(Nods) Hs Ss Time—0:07.5. 

High jump—Reginald Sheppard, Montclair H. S., 
6 feet 414% inches (new national interscholastic 


record). 
12-lb. shotput—Joe Marchiony, La Salle M.A., 
59 feet 1134 inches (new national interscholastic 


record). 

Team point score—Montclair (N. J.), 15; La 
Salle M. A., 9; Snyder, Jersey City, 9; St. Francis 
Prep, 9; Lower Merion, 7. 


Women’s National A. A. U. Track and Field Championships 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 18, 1956 


59 meters—Isabelle Daniels, Tenn. State Univ. 
Club. Time—0:06.4. 
100 meters—Mae Fages, Tenn. State Univ. Club. 


Time—0:11.7. 
490-meter relay—Tennessee State Team A (Hud- 


son, Rudolph, Daniels, Fagegs). Time—0:47.1 (new 


meet record’. 

89-meter hurdles—Bertha Diaz, Cuba. Time— 
0:11:2. 

Broad jump—Margaret Matthews, Tenn. State 


Univ. Club, 19 feet 4 inches (new American citi- 
gens’ record). 


Shot put—Earline Brown, Compton, Calif., 45 
feet (new American record). 

Discus—-Pamela Kurrell, San Francisco, Calif., 
140 feet 11 inches (new American record). 

High jump—Mildred MeDaniel, Tuskegee Inst., 
5 feet 4 inches. 

Javelin—Karen Anderson, Landsdowne, Pa., 159 
feet 1 inch (new meet record). 

Baseball throw—Pamela Kurrell, San Francisco, 
Calif., 269 feet 545 inches. 

Point score—Tennessee State, 95; Queens Mer- 
curettes, 36; Chicago Comets, $315. 


rr — T";- o-—- 


440 yds.—Baylor (Herod, Hart, Vickery, Shof- 

. Time—0:41.7. 

880 eon (Herod, Hart, Vickery, Shof- 

nL inile Oklahoma ee Sen Mayer, Scher- 

mer! ‘ urn me—: 

riot rae 4 cidental (Wray, Pa., Shinn, Hadley), 

* 4 miles— Kansas (Howell, Long, McNeal, Frame). 
Invitation’ ‘sprint medley (440-220-220-880)— 

oe. (Finch, Smith, Stevens, Wheeler). Time— 


Distance medley (440-880-34-mile)—Iowa Mot naa 

Keatinge, Smith, Weeery Time—10:14.3. 
480-yd. shuttle hurdles—Missouri (McIntyre, 

Bonifield, Constantine, Batch). Time—1:00.3. 


Colleges 


440 yds.—Abilene Christian (Griggs, Woodhouse, 
Secrest, Morrow). Time—0: 

880 yds.—Abilene Christian (Griggs, Woodhouse, 
Segrest, Morrow). Time—1:28.4. 

1 mile—Abilene “eee Ee Johnson, 
Conder, Segrest). Time—3:18.6. 

2 miles—Howard Payne (Tipps, Hayes, Shepard, 
Fambrough). Time—7:51.9. 


56th Annual Western Conference 


aS  -—s 


100 yds.—Dave Sime, Duke. Time—0: 
meet r Ri 

1 mile (Invi )— eman, 
Track and Field Club. Time—4:19.0. 

2 les—J Dalton, in. 

wk step and jump—Kent Floerke, 

120-yd. high hurdles—Joe Savoldi, Michigan 
State. ie—0 714.2. 

440-yd. hurdles—Gene O’Connor, Kansas State. 
Time—0:53.0. 


ag Be en Die Haddon, 


6 
aes } t Floerke, Kansas, 24 feet 4 
feokes (Lewis a Lincoln Univ., won but 
was ruled ineligible) 

Pole vault—Bob Gutowski, Occidental, 14 feet 
814 inches (new meet record). 

Shotput—Bill Nieder, Kansas, 54 feet 113% 


inches. 
Kansas, 170 feet 544 inches. 


ter, 
Javelin—Phil Conley, Calif. Inst. of Tech., 207 
feet 61g inches. 


Track and Field Championships 


Occidental, 6 feet 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 25-26, 1956 


S ro yds.—Ed Brabham, Michigan State. Time— 
0 


& ts. yds.—Ed Brabham, Michigan State. Time— 
440 yds.—Don Ward, Indiana. Time—0:47.7 


(equals Seonference record). 
880 yds.—Ted Wheeler, Iowa. Time—1:51.7. 
1 Bie ured Wheeler, Iowa. Time—4:12.7. 
2 roe renry Kennedy, Michigan State. Time— 


9319.1. 
“1Bo-ya. high hurdles—Les Stevens, Iowa. Time— 


0:1 
220-yd. Ltd hurdles—Glenn Davis, Ohio State. 
Time—0:2 


1-mile relay—Indiana Ely, 
Ward). Time—3:13.1. 

High jump—(tie), Urbanckas, Illinois; O’Reilly, 
Michigan; Booth, Michigan, 6 feet 55§ inches. 

Broad jump—Bell, Indiana, 25 feet 1114 inches. 

Pole vault—Eeles Landstrom, Michigan, 14 feet 


6 inches. 
Shotput—David Owen, 53 feet 614 
inches. 
Point score—Michigan, 41; Iowa, 374%; Indiana, 
3416; Michigan State, 2814; Minnesota, 2115; Onio 
State, 1914; Illinois, 15. 


(Caffey, Miller, 


Michigan, 


31st Kansas Relays 
Lawrence, Kans., April 21, 1956 


Universities 


440 yds.—Texas (Schneider, Prewit. Whilden, 
Daughterty). Time—0:40.1. (new world, American, 
N.C.A.A. and meet record). 

880 yds.— Baylor (Herod, Hart, Vickery, Shofner). 
Time—1:24.6 (new meet record). 

1 miie—Oklahoma A&M (Hays, Mayer, Scher- 
merhorn, Mashburn). Time—3:12.0. 

2 miles—Texas (Holt, Pitner, Hale, Hanson). 
Time—7:41.1 (Iowa won in 7:40.5, but was dis- 
qualified). 

4 miles—Kansas (Howell, McNeal, Long, Frame). 
Time—17.44.4. 


Sprint medley—Rice (Bucek, Bowen, Griffin, 
Spence). Time—3:24.0. 
Distance Seah a (Finch, Ecker, Smith, 
Wheeler). Time—10:13. 
Colleges 
880 yds.—Louisiana Tech (Lenoir, Bond, Jantz, 
Rainbolt). Time—1:27.0. 


2 miles—Howard Payne (Tipps, Hayes, Shepard, 
Fambrough). Time—7:41.6 (new meet record). 


vitation sprint 
(Smith, -Asbury, 
(new meet record) 


Individual Events 


100 yds.—Bobby Whilden, Texas. Time—0:09.4 
(equals meet. record). 
Time— 


a seen meters—Jim Terrill, Shepard AFB. 
; riche high hurdles—Les Stevens, Iowa. Time— 
400-meter hurdies—Gene O’Conner, Kansas 
State. Time—0:52.2 (mew meet record). 
High jump (open)—Charles Dumas, Compton 
College, 6 feet 83g inches (new stadium record). 
Broad jump—Hank Philmon, Iowa State, 25 feet. 
Pole vault—Jim Graham, Oklahoma A&M, 
feet 7 inches. 
Shotput—Bill Nieder, Kansas, 59 feet 776 inches 
(new record in preliminaries) . 
Discus—Al Oerter, Kansas, 170 feet 2 inches. 
Javelin—Les Bitner, Kansas, 214 feet 65 inches. 


Decathlon—Phil Mulkey, Wyoming Univ., 6,393 
pts. (new meet record). 


medley—Missouri 


Valley 
Garner, Clark). 


Time—3:35.0 
“Ne 


35th Annual Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. Indoor Track Championships 


60 yds.—John Haines, Pennsylvania. Time— 
0:06.1 a aew meet record) 
“ a4 yds.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova. Time— 
* peren yds.—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh. Time— 


1 mile—Ronald Delany, Villanova. Time—4:11.4. 
2 miles—George King, New York Univ. Time— 
9: ie Sew may second). 
-mile relay— sburgh (Moore, Harford, Jones, 
Sowell). Time—7:40.0 (new meet record). 


60-yd. high hurdles—Rod Perr Pe 
> ER yi enn State. 
High jump—Phil Reavis, 6 feet 5 
ee i 
roa jump—Leonard Moore, M 
feet Sie inane, anhattan, 23 


Pole vault—Donald Bragg, Villanova, 15 feet 2 
inches (new meet record). 


Shotput—Ken Bantum, Manhattan, 
inches. 


35-Ib. weight—Albert Hall, 
inches (new meet record). 
Special Events 
A.A.U. 34-mile handicap (A)—Harry Bright, 


Villanova, 


55 feet 634 


Cornell, 62 feet 816 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1956 


in oe Pioneer Club (scratch). Time—3:04.6. 
A.U. %4-mile handicap ee Dutot, St. 
John s (60 sparde)- Time—3:07.0. 
4-mile handicap (C)—Bawara Joyce, 
New gre C. (50 yards). Time—3:0 
A.U. Shotput {andicun a teware * nominee 
New York A.C. (4 ft. 5 in.), 56 feet 5 inches. 

College mile walk—Elliott Denman, N.Y.U. 
Time—7:08.8. 

A.A.U. 600-yard handicaj le Osten- 
dorf, ag ol (30 yards). Time—1:1 

A.A.U. 600-yard handicap (B)_—Jack ‘Seaman, 
St. John’s (30 yards). Time—1: 

1l-mile medley relay (New a Sere schools) — 
Lincoln (Smith, Sims, Clay, Toledo). Time—3:40.3. 

1-mile C.H.S,A.A. relay—St. Francis (Smith, 
Rorke, Tynan, Ratkowski). Time—3:29.0. 

Eight- -lap P.S.A.L. relay—Boys’ High (Barn- 
well, Mims, Lunford, Bass). Time—2:23.8. 

Freshman medley relay—St. John’s (Costello, 
Howe, Coons, Close). Time—%7:35.7. 

Point score—Manhattan, 36; Villanova, 34; Pitts- 
burgh, 155g; N.Y.U., 15; Penn State, 1014; Cornell, 
9; Syracuse, 8; Yale, 7%; Dartmouth, 7; Tufts, 6; 
Pennsylvania, 5; New. Hampshire, 5; Bowdoin, 5. 


ae 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships; Decathlon Chatagttus 883 
22nd Annual Heptagonal Track and Field Championships 


100 Hain ' 
Aci tei —John es, 


Pennsylvania. Time— 


Time— 


West Point, N. ¥., May 12, 1956 


1-mile relay—Princeton (Daube, Bittig, Lowry, 
Markisohn). Time—3:18.5. 
High jump—Edward Robinson, Yale, 6 feet 334 


pan eae Wharton, Harvard. inches. gars e UR cre: 

ro jump—Joe Harrison, Navy, 23 fee nch. 

ee es Brew, Dartmouth, Time— Le eal soln Gray Pennsylvania, 18 feet 
320. ches. 

Time— Shotput—Andrew Longton, Navy, 52 feet 4% 


aa ee Williams, Harvard. 


2 miles—Arthur Reider, Harvard. Time—9:32.8. 
120-yd. high hurdles—Edwin Williams, Prince- 
ton. Time—0:15.5. 
220-yd. low hurdles—Irvin Roberson, 
Time—0:23.6. dhe a ae 
440-yd. re?ay—Peénnsylvania (Ward, Kline, Ber- 
man, Baines). Time—0:48.8. 


Cornell. 


ches. 7 
Discus—Arthur Siles, Harvard, 154 feet 942 
inches. 
Javelin—Wayne Morris, Navy, 208 feet 1 inch. 
Hammer—Albert Hall, Cornell, 190 feet 9 inches 
(new meet record). 
Point score—Harvard, 52.1; Cornell, 46.3; Yale, 
34.3; Penn, 28; Navy, 27.8; Princeton, 25.6; Army, 
25.3; Dartmouth, 15.6; Columbia, 1; Brown, 9- 


49th Annual Millrose Games 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. ¥., Feb. 4, 1956 


60 yds.—David Sime, Duke. Time—0:06.2 
(Third-place winner, George Sydnor, Villanova, 
ee heat equalled world indoor record of 

880 yds.—Tom Courtney, Fort Dix. Time—1:53.2. 


Sheppard 600—Charles Jenkins, Villanova. Time 
1,000 yds. (handicap)—Rod McDonald, LeMoyne 
(scratch). Time—2:15 
Wanamaker Mile—1, Ronald Delany, Villanova; 
2, Leonard Truex, USAF; 3, Joseph Deady, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Time—4:09.5. 


: oe Breckenridge, Villanova. Time— 


i-mile relay (colleges)—M.1.T. (Ernsberger, Bell, 
Duffy, Murdock). Time—3:30.9. 

i-mile relay  (colleges)—Maryland 
Sergi. Morgan, Leas). Time—3:27.5. 

j-mile relay (colleges)—St. Joseph’s (McAlpin, 
McManus, Morgan, Cavaghan). Time—3:26.0. 

j-mile relay (colleges)—Princeton (Daube, Bit- 
tig, Markisohn, Lowry). Time—3:25.7. 

j-mile relay (colleges)—Manhattan (Burbridge, 
Ryan, English, Simmons). Time—3:21.3. 


(Hemler, 


1-mile relay (colleges)—Colgate (Buccuzzi, Cod- 
ing, Mahr, Perry). Time—3:23.3. 

1-mile club and college relay (hdcp.)—Winston- 
Salem Teachers (Mack, Johnson, Smith, Cona- 
way). Time—3:16.7. 

2-mile relay (colleges)—Pittsburgh (Moore, 
Jones, Harford, Sowell). Time—7:40.3. 

2-mile club and college relay (hdcp.)—Manhat- 
tan Freshmen (Martin, McAllister, McKay, Diaz). 
Time—7:46.6. 

2-mile relay (colleges)—St. Joseph’s (Hagarty, 
Mather, O’Donnell, McLaughlin). Time—7:45.5. 

1-mile relay (interschotastic)—Lincoln, Jersey 
City (Major, Lewis, Sims, Smith). Time—3:28.6. 

C.H.S.A.A. medley—St. Francis Prep (Ratow- 
ski, Armstead, Smith, Kennedy). Time—4:42.6. 

P.S.A.L. 1-mile relay—Boys’ High (Hickson, 
Lunford, Barnwell, Bass). Time—3:31.7. 

60-yd. high hurdles—Lee Calhoun, North Caro- 
lina College. Time—0:07.3. 

High jump—(tie), Ernie Shelton, Los Angeles 
A.C.: Robert Barksdale, Morgan State, 6 feet 834 
inches (new meet record). 

Pole vault—Robert Richards, Los Angeles A.C., 
15 feet 4 inches (new meet record). 


Decathlon and Pentathlon Champions 
DECATHLON 


(100 meters, broad jump, shot put, high jump, 


400 meters. 110 meters hurdles, discus, pole vault, 


javelin and 1500 meters.) 


Year | Champion Affiliation Points 
1940 |William Watson..........-. Unattached, Ann Arbor, Michigan 7523 
1941 |John Borican..........-.- Asbury Park A.C... 0... eee eee ee et tenes 5666 
1942 | William Terwilliger.......+? ‘Unattached, DeKalb, Illinols.......----- 6802 
1943 | William Watson.......:.... | Detroit Police: A. A... -- ee ee estes yee 
1944 |Irving Mondschein......-«<- Brooklyn Army Base..:...---+--> : ae 
1945 |Charles Beaudry........--- Marquette University......-- bie 
1946 |Irving Mondschein........-. New York University......- ots 
1947 |Irving Mondschein........-- New York University. ....-.---++sseeeersrctesst ee 
1948 |Robert Mathias............ Unattached, Tulare, Calif es 
1949 |Robert Mathias...........- Unattached, Tulare, Calif Sct 
1950 |Robert Mathias............ Unattached, Tulare, Calif he 
1951 |Robert Richards.........-.- Tilinois A. C... “e bee 
*1952 |Robert Mathias............ Tulare, Calif. . eae 
1953 =| Milton eeeppell EN Abe Bad hy S Plainfield, N. J Hes 
1954 |Robert Richards..........:. Los Angeles A. C......-+.-2eeseeeeeeeres pa 
1955 |Robert Hivchards.......:.--- Los Angeles A. C......-.2s+e eens rae 
1956 ‘Rafer Johnson........:-.-- Sigel Bae. Sse eee eee 
*New scoring system inaugurated. 
PENTATHLON 
(Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1.500 meters.) 
oo 
Year Champion Affiliation Points 
= Washington (D. C.) A. A.---eerererrrceertreres 2981 
Toat ‘| Asbury Park A. C 32: 
1343 U. 8. C. G., Manhattan Beach, New York pee 
1945 U. 8. O. G» New York 3148 
1948 Euasis i beasdty eee Marquette Club, Milwaukee 2885 
1947 |John Voight.......-.--++++- cieenetsy ae and, Fe Ob. oii oein oe aia ee 
1349 area hoe +sere>+7 51) Balawin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 3414 
1950 |Wilbur Ross........--+-+-- Baldwin-Wallace... ... 337) 
1951 |Brayton Norton. .......---- San Diego Naval Train 3139 
#1952. |Brayton Norton.......---:- Laguna eae Ca 3278 
1953. |Brayton Norton.......----- Occidental College, 746 
1954 ‘Brayton Norton....-.------ Occidental College, Shee 
19. D S Koch BANG ’"| University of Southern California . pate 
26 Howard STS ete ‘| University of Southern California 
*New scoring. system inaugurated. 


_—_— i ee ——- 


Sporting Events—Speed Skating Records and Champions 
Source: Amateur Lek oe pie sd States; records 
CIAL OUTDOOR—MEN * 


SS 


100 yards..... 709. 
220 yards..... 318.1 
vi rit aoe eee 323.38 
440 yards..... 235.4 
440 yards..... 135.4 
440 yards .... 335.4 
mile .. 152.4 se 
880 yards .. ear 
mie: 2:38.2 Clas Thunberg.............|Lake Placi February 12. 
5 an cao) 2:29.7 Delbert Lamb..... Oslo, Norway [Arete 12 herd 
4:12.6 Clas Thunberg.. e Placid.. bruary 20, 1934 
5:33.8 Edward Se Minneapo! uary 20. 
8:19.6 ss Robinson Lake Placid... February 14, 
14:30.4 Ross Robinson.......--.+.. Lake Placid. .... February 12, 1 


Bi P 3, 
:23. harles Gorman..........-. St. John’ N. B...........|Mareh 1, 1927 
ve Tee : 338 Charles ‘Conn Auiniety wialeteee St: John N, Bic ys.<ssaee February 2, a 
880 yards..... 1:15.6 Ben O'Slckeyngariewce'sitnatee Pittsburgh.......... «...|March et 
% mile...... 2:00.4 Percy Johnston.......:..... Cleveland: . 04 <=<scanst as arch Pee 
N60) Ce 2:41.2 Morris: WO0Gi& «<<< sies.o0 0 PNSESD OUTER wc niare’saes .|February 13, Bie 
‘Fred Rops0n. tuceme ses ce sk Pittaburgit..c5. 00.0 ces . (February 13, 190 
1% miles.... 4:25 Edmund Larne vapctune bac Cleveland. Ser AOC. Phe 27, 1910 
Beleie 5:54.8 Robert Hackenback......... GUL. cies oie wir ease esa . 
3 matics ‘ 358.8 Percy Johnston. ........... Pittsburgh..............;February 19, hes 
4miles..... 13:41.8 TOR NTGORO: 5... .aia. ark araioloig miele Brooklyn........ Rina ae bruary 7, 1937 
5 miles..... 15:42.2 Frank i Staok.. sic. Seas sey cee Chicago tica. wins e series ..(February 8, 
OUTDOOR-WOMEN aa 
tta Neitzel. i... 2.4... Det ole nk 5 .1a1<'cielatele states January y 
etter IOP 32.52 ss acale 9) LAKGS 7. sodas February 11, 1939 
\ Pat Gibson. Fi CR IPS: $6. Paul, Wie. .. cue nee January 30, 1955 
Loretta Neitzel. . Minneapolis. . . February 3, 192' 
Maddy Horn peeing so ie nN 
D hy Frane inneapolis, .. an oO. 
Maody Horna Oconomowoc, Wis. January -4, 1937 


INDOOR—WOMEN (Tracks 12 laps or under) 


; 221.0 Dorothy Franey. st. Paui... -|February 15, 1939 
270 nile. Ate 31 Dorothy Franey. .. |St. Louis. . February 25, 
440 yards 41.6 Dorothy Franev a8 es Vie ae February 16, 1936 
880 yds...... 1:26.7 Barbara M. DeSchepper.....|Champaign, Ml. ., -|March 
tile..... 2:18.1 Kit Klein... ojos | CEMORRG Ee” Serene -|Feoruary 2, 1935 
mile 3:10.7 Barbara M. DeSchepper.....|Champaign, Ill........... March, 1954 
INDOOR—MEN AND WOMEN (Tracks 13 laps or over) 
Senior men Senior women 
Dist Time Holder Time Holder 
440 yds,. ./0:39.0..../Robert Olson, Los Angeles, Calif. 0:42.0..../B. DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich. 
880 yds,. .;1:20.4....]/Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 1:26.4....|Barbara DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich. 
% mile. ../2:06.2....|Emanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif. |2:17.3....)Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta. 
1 mile.. ,|2:49.5,.,.|/Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 3307.2. tee Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta. 


2 miles. .|6:02.3....|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 


Speed Skating Championships in 1956 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 28-29 


Men 
phe yds.—Dick Wellbank, Chicago, Ill. Time— 
‘440 yds. Dick Wellbank. Time—0:37.0. 
880 yds.—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time—1:17.2. 
‘ 34 Pe dad Wellbank, Chicago, Ill. Time— 


1 mile—Ron Berg, Great Lakes, Ill. Time—3:13.1. 

2 miles—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time—6:04.8. 

Other Champions—Intermediat 
Tom Weisel, West Allis, Wis.; 
Minn.; Kathy Harrington, New 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


UNITED STATES NATIONA 


5 miles—Ken Bartholomew. Time—16:03.7. 
Champion—Ken Bartholomew, 23 points. 


Women 
fac yds.—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis. Time— 


440 yds.—Pat Gibson. Time—0:41.1. 
880 yds.—Pat Gibson, Time—1:37.1. 
34 mile—Pat Gibson. Time—2:27.8. 
1 mile—Pat Gibson. Time—3:24.9. 


Champion—Pat Gibson, 25 points. - | 


es: Ron Eikas Minneapolis, Minn.; Mary Novak Chicago, Ill.-Juniors: | 
Ann Berquist, Glenn Elwyn, Ill. Juveniles: Pau 
York, N. Y. Midgets: Tom Gray, Champaign, Ill 


i 


Nelson, Minneapolis, 
-; Sandra Danielson, 


L INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Flushing Meadows, N. Y., Apr. 1-8 


Men 
A 7 yds.—Ken LeBel, Lake Placid, N. Y. Time— 


880 yds.—William Disney, ; 
Time—1:26.9 cd a 


at mile—Ken LeBel, Lake Placid, N. Y. Time— 


Pasadena, 


g.temite—Willtam Disney, Pasadena, Calif. Time— 
g-dymiles—Ken LeBel, Lake Placid, N. Y, Time— 
“Champion—Ken LeBel, 15 points. 


Other Champions—Intermediates: Stephe 
Juniors: Robert Nelson, Minneapolis, Minn: ee 
muller; Kathleen Harrington. Midgets: Thom 


Kathle 
as Nelson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mary Powers, New York. 


Women 
eae yds.—Joan Russel, Brooklyn, N. Y. Time— 
"880 yds.—Marion Finch, Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Time—1:39.2. 


‘ 2 ee Russel, Brooklyn, N. Y. Time— 
» dgimile—Marion Finch, Ozone Park, N. Y. Time— 
Champion—Marion Finch, Ozone Park, N. Y., 

14 points. 
son, New York; Jean Ashworth, Wilmington, Mass. 
en Mulholland, New York. Juveniles: Paul Ritt- 


ee Sporting Events—World Swimming Records 885 
World Swimming Records 
Approved by International Swimming ae to Sept. 1,- 1956 
MEN’S FREE STYLE 
z Di Holder Country Where made Date 
100 yards Robin Moo |v. s \\Stanford, Calif...... May 19, 1956 
100 meters. ‘New Haven, Conn.. laa F HE 
200 meters :|Columbus, Ohio Mar. 
220 yards. . |\Columbus, Ohio. 
400 meters. ew Haven, Conn 
“440 y: New Haven, Conn 1 
i ote yards 4 Brae Speen y 4e 
* stetent ss 0} ..|\Sydney, t.. . Jan, , 1956 
1, 500 mi i a See been COP SOS TCOR ln .4) = 5 U. 8. A..../New Haven, Conn... |Mar. 29, 1956 
1,760 oa: “a mile) |1 ee ee George Breen. . ....... . 8. A..../New Haven, Conn...|Apr. 5, 1956 
MEN’S BREAST-STROKE 
BOO vards,..--. MOREA ome, oe: M. Furukawa....... Japan =>. Tokyo, Japan....... Oct. 1, 1955 
100 meters....... DANG ES decree Far M. Furukawa....... Japan..... Tokyo, Japan....... Oct. 1, 1955 
200 meters....... atl Rear M. Furukawa....... Japan..... Tokyo, Japan....... Oct. 1, 1955 
220 yards........ 2-65 Pe SRM es M. Furukawa....... Japan..... Tokyo, Japan....... Oct. 1, 1955 
MEN’S BUTTERFLY 
100 yards........ A Oe ee er ee Albert Wiggins, Jr...;U.S. A....|Columbus, Ohio..... Jan, 21, 1956 
100 meters...... a oes A. Wiggins......... U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn... |Apr. 2, 1955 
200 meters....... LY cn 5 oe W. A. Yorzyk....... U.S. A....|Winehendon........ Apr. 14, 1956 
220: yards... ...... 27 ks Sy Gabe seep Wi As LOLSVK on 'U. S. A....|Winchendon,....... Apr. 14, 1956 
MEN’S BACK-STROKE 
100 yards....... 0:55.7 .|¥. Oyakawa .{U. 8. A....{Columbus, Ohio .|Feb. 27, He 
a . -|France....|Troyes, France. . ‘|Feb. 27, 195. 
2:18.3 -|France....|Algiers, Alg.........|June 26, i9ss 
220 Basas (No record registered) ‘ 
MEN’S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
400 yards. ....... Te a eee J.-C. Wardrop...... Gr. Brit...|New Haven, Conn...|Apr. 1, 1955 
400 meters...... DUG CA rreteleve. sie % V. Stroujanov....... U.S.S.R...|Minsk, U.S.S-R.....|Oct. 2. 1954 
MEN’S FREE STYLE RELAYS 
400 yds. (4x100)..|3:21.3.......... Male Umit. isin U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn...|Feb, 12, 1955 
(K. Donovan, H. Gid- 
eonse, D. Armstrong, 
J. Niles) 
A400 m. (4x100).../3:46.8.......5.. Nat'l team......... Japan..... Tokyo, Japan,...... Aug. 6, 1955 
(H. Suzuki, A. Tani, 
T. Goto, M. Koga 
800 yds. (4xt00) . .|7:39.9.......... Wale: UD. hcste. soe U.S. A....|/New Haven, Conn...|Feb. 14, 1953 
(W. Moore, J. Mec- 
Lane, M. Sm D 
Sheff) 
800 m. (4x100)...|8:29.4.,........ PALO ON, oi tgnats. cones U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn.../Feb. 16, 1952 


440 yds. (4x100)..|3:46.0.........|No. Carolina A. C...;U. S. A....; New Haven, Conn...jApr. 7, 1956 
(W. Sonner, R. Fad- 
gen, J. Nelson, D, Mc- 
Intyre) 
400 m. (4x100). ../4:15.7.......... Nat'l team .....% 0. 2% Japan..... Osaka, Japan,...+-. Aug. 13, 1955 
(K. Hase, M. Furu- 
kawa, T. Ishimoto,M. 
Koga) 
WOMEN’S FREE STYLE 
BTS recess 0a OS. ine. J. Alderson .)U.S. A....{Chicago, Hl... 2. esa: 5 
100 ineters Pesaystnrs 304.007. se C. Gastelaars. Neth....../Schiedam, Neth..... 
200 meters....... ReRO ee ces wan cite Dawn Fraser. . Australia. .|Sydney, Aust.... 
220 yards.=... .-.|, eB Dies oa 8ieaie Dawn Fraser.. Australia. .|Sydney, Aust Feb. 
400 meters....... 5:00.1... .|R. Hveger..... Denmark. .|Copenhagen, Den... .|Sept. 15, 1940 
440.yards........ 5:05.9. .| Lorraine Crapp. Australia. .|Sydney, Aust....... Feb. 18, 1956 
800 meters....... 10:30.9 .| Lorraine Crapp. ..| Australia. .|Sydney, Aust....... Jan. 14, 1956 
880 ‘Cate Pies 10:34.6 .| Lorraine Crapp. ..| Australia. .|Sydney, Aust....... Jan. 14, 1956 
1,500 meters..... 20:46.5 AL. de NYS8.i.5. 0c. Neth .i..: Utrecht, Neth.. .|July 23, 1955 
1,760 sk att mile)! 22:05.5. et Ts de UNAS ie. wie Nethio.3..% Utrecht, Neth..”.... Aug. 12, 1955 
ee WOMEN’S BUTTERFLY 
ee 1:04.1..........|Shelley Mann.......({U. 8. A.. aytona Beach, Fla, feues 7, 1956 
100 aire Beets: Hints Sap Gee PAL VOOLDEF er. cose <li ag Neth...... e Veen, Neth. . 5, 1956 
WOMEN’S BACK-STROKE 
1 E He { #20426. 0. G. Wielema......... Neth...... Hilversum, Neth. .../Mar. 13, 1950 
100 aie as tt0:9. eee es KIN. creme chor» Neth...... Rotterdam, Neth... .|Sept. 22, 1939 
200 meters...... Ree reat oe G. Wielema......... Neth...... Hilversum, Neth. ...|Apr. .2, 1950 
WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
BLOUSE eae INEAPY KOK i wo Neth..... London, England... , |Dec. 10, 1955 
400 os oat ‘[Rid0%8 Seeal MeaKtEN 5 E. Seokely pana OE Hungary. .|Budapest, Hungary.. |July 13, 1955 
WOMEN’S FREE STYLE RELAYS 
5: Pe Ss0O. Bi. pss sae Lafayette S.C...... U.S. A....{Daytona Beach, Fla..|Apr. 6, 1956 
eee) (J. Rosazza, L. Crock- 
er, B. ee H. 
Hughes of aes 
2 aD eas ole ee = Nat'l team........- Hungary. . |Helsinki, Finland....}Aug. 1,1952 
ems 00) « | 4124-4 (I. Novak, J. Temes, 
E. Novak, K. Szoke) 
WOMEN’S MEDLEY RELAY 
SISO Tee eh Walter Reed S. C....|U. S. A....| Detroit, Mich....... Mar. 8, 1956 
400 yds. (4x100) ..|4:23.0.... Ms Mann W, Werner, 
: B. Brey, ears 
RT igers iple ei auuit = National team...... Hungary. .|Budapest, Hungary..|Sept. 3, 1955 
400 m, (4x100) .. .|4:57.8. No emer, E. Szekely, 
R. Szekely, K. Szoke) 


100-meter hg igh Dick Hanley, unattached, 
ae) Arbor, Mich.; Reid Patterson, U. S. Navy 4 

Bill Woolsey, u ihetiached, Hawaii. Time—0:56. 
ee championship and American citizens’ record). 

200-meter Freestyle—1, Bill Woolsey, unattached, 
Hawaii; 2, Dick Hanley, unattached, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; 3, Ford Konno, ‘Coca Cola Ss. C. Time— 
2206.6 (new championship and American record). 
, 400-meter Freestyle—1, George Breen, gre 
ALC.; 2, Bill Woolsey, unattached, Hawaii; 3, Ford 
Konno, Coca Cola S. C, Time—4.37. 

1,500-meter Freestyle—1, George Breen, aaeale 
A.C.; George Onekea, Hawaiian S. C.; 3, Fr 
Brunell, Vesper S. C. Time—18:27.6. 

100-meter Backstroke—1, Yoshi Oyakawa, Coca 
Cola S. C.; 2, Al Wiggins, ‘unattached, Pittsburgh, 
Be 3, Frank McKinney, Indianapolis A.C. Time 

200-meter Backstroke—1, Frank McKinney, In- 
dianapolis A.C.; 2, Yoshi Oyakawa, Coca Cola 
SinGss oy Ls. Heim, Club del Mar. Time—2:24.5 
Soa championship record). 

100-meter Butterfly—1, Al Be ae unattached, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 2, Bill Yorzyk, New Haven S. C.: 
Sys Drake, unattached, Fort Lauderdale, Fila. 


200-meter Butterfly—1, Bill Yorzyk, Piers Haven 
S. C.; 2, J. Nelson, North Carolina A. 
Jecko, New Haven S. C. Time—2:24.3 Guest cham- 
pionship and American record). 


Swimming National Championships in 1956 
MEN’S NATIONAL St ania tly oe 


100-meter Breast Stroke—1, R. Hughes, 
del Sits 2, D. Kutyna, New York A. C.: 
unattach 


San 
cham: ionship an American record). 
cain Oo M. Mt. Sanguliy, ee acca 
‘arolina iS 
(oF Griffin, Walter Reed S Time: “45. 5 
mo Ss. er oe New ee rg 
ew ven i ns 
3, G. Harrison, Berkeley C Time—5:19.0 (new 


American and championship ae 

Three-meter Dive—i, Bob Clotworthy, New York 
A. C., 510.15 pts.; 2, Don Harper, unattached, 
Columbus, Ohio 508.90; 3, G. Whitten, unattached, 
Columbus, Ohio, 494.95. 

Platform Dive—i1, Gary Tobian, Los Angeles 
A. C., 511.45 pts.; 2, Bob Clotworthy, New York 
A. C., 486.70; 3, Dick Conner, Pasadena A. C., 
462.15. 

800-meter Freestyle Reldy—1, New Haven S. C. 
Armstrong, Anderson, Jecko, Yorzyk); 2, Coca 
Cola S. C.; 3, Club del Mar. Time—8:53.7. 

400-meter Medley Relay—1, New Haven S. C. 
(Dolbey, Hardin, Yorzyk, Armstrong); 2, North 
Carolina A. C.; 3, Club del Mar. Time—4:26.5. 

Point Score—New Haven Swim Club, 65; Coca 
Cola S. C., 40; North Carolina A. C., 40; Club 
del Mar, 31. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Tyler, Texas, July 4-7; 

110- im Freestyle—1, Wanda Werner, Walter 

Reed-S. C.; 2, Nancy Simons, Chicago s. i 
Gretchen Kluter, Cleveland S. C, Time—1: 06.3. 

440-yd. Freestyle—1, Marley Shriver, Los An- 
geles A. C,; 2, Chris von Saltza, Santa Clara 5S. C.; 
3, Nancy Simons, Chicago S. C. Time—5:13.8. 

880-yd, Freestyle—1, Sylvia Ruuska, eeare ey 
YMCA; 2, Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauderdale s. 

3, Marley ‘ Shriver, Los Angeles A. Time—10: 5h 5. 

a 500-meter Freestyle—1, Cercian Green, Ft. 
Lauderdale S. A.; 2, Judy Primrose, Los Angeles 
Tes ne one Marley Shriver, Los Angeles A. C, Time 

110-yd. oe eee Caron Cone, unattached, 
Ridgewood, N. 2, Mary Ann Marchino, In- 
dianapolis A. o. "3, Lynn Hardy, Berkeley S. C. 
Time—1:14.5. 

220-yd. Backstroke—1, Caron Cone, unattached, 
Ridgewood, N. J; 2, Mary Ann Marchino, In- 
dianapolis A. C.; 3, Lynn Hardy, Berkeley C. C. 
Time—2:43.8. 

eda Butterfly—1, Shelley Mann, Walter Reed 
Ss. ; 2, Mary Jane Sears, Walter Reed S. 
3, Betty’ Brey, Walter Reed’S. C. Time—1:11.8. 

220-yd. Butterfily—1, Shelley Mann, Walter Reed 
S. C.; 2, Sylvia Ruuska, Berkeley YMCA; 3, Gail 
Moll, “Indianapolis A. C, Time—2:44.4, 

116-yd, Breast Stroke— 1, Mary Jane Sears,"Wal- 
ter Reed S. C.; Carol McKelligon, Multnomah 
A. C.; 3, Mary peo Elsinius, Berkeley YMCA. 
Time—1:22.7. 

220-yd. Breast Stroke—1, Mary Jane Sears, Wal- 


Houston, Texas, odaae 8 


ter Reed S. C.; Mary Lou Elsinius, Berkeley 
YMCA; 3, Carol *ucKelligon. Multnomah A. C. 
Time—2:5: 59.0. 


440-yd. Leper hin ee Medley—i, Shelley_ Mann, 
Walter Reed S. C.; 2, Sylvia Ruuska, "Berkeley 
se fe SE Barbara Mohr, Los Angeles A. C. Time 

One-meter Dive—1, Pat McCormick, Los Angeles 
A. C., 481.30 pts.; 2, Ann Cooper, Los Angeles A. C., 
458-235 3, Irene MacDonald, Los Angeles A. C., 

Three-meter Dive—1, Pat McCormick, Los An- 
geles A. C., 446.60 pas 2, Irene MacDonald, Los 
aus iene C., 406.65; 3, Gail Benton, Los Angeles 
Platform Dive, Pat McCormick, Los Angeles 
A. C., 261.00 pts.; 2, Gail Benton, Los Angeles 
A. C.,7260.75; .3, Juno Erwin, Pasadena A. Co 


249.15. 

440-yd. Medley Relay—i, Walter Reed S. C. 
Team A (Mann, Sears, Brey, Werner); 2, Santa 
Clara S. C,; 3, Indianapolis A. C. Time—5:05.8. 

880-yd. Freestyle Relay—1, Walter Reed S. C. 
Team A (Mann, Grey, Gillett, Werner); 2, Santa 
Clara S. C.; 3, Los Angeles A. C. Team A. Time 
—10;09.8. 

Point Score—Walter Reed S. C., 105; Los An- 
geles A. C., 92; Santa Clara S. C., 37; Berkeley 
YMCA, 37; Indianapolis A. C., 30; Berkeley C. C., 
26; Multnomah A. C., 15; Fort Lauderdale S. A., 
12. 


33rd N.O.A.A. Championships, NeW Haven, Conn., Mar. 29-31—1, Ohio State 68; 2, Yale 54; 
3, Oklahoma 28; 4, Iowa 27; 5, North Carolina State 25. : 


Figure Skating Championships in 1956 


= U.S. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
f Philadelphia, Pa., March 14-17 


Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, 
Colo. 

Ladies—Tenley Albright, Newton,. Mass. 
Pairs—Carole Ann Ormaca, Fresno, Calif., and 
Robin Greiner, Berkeley, Calif. 
thee Men—Robert | Lee Brewer, Alhambra, 
ali 

Junior Ladies—Joan Schenke, Tacoma, Wash. 
Junior Pairs—Nancy Rouillard, Stoneham, Mass., 
and Ronald Ludington, Roxbury, Mass. 

Novice Men—Bob Hubbard, Sacramento, Calif, 
Novice Ladies—Barbara Roles, Arcadia, Calif. 
Gold Dance—Joan Zamboni, Paramount, Calif., 
and Roland Junso, Long Beach, Calif. 

Silver Dance—Aileen Kahre, Berkeley, Calif., 
and Charles Phillips, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Colorado Springs, 


U. 8S. SECTIONALS 


Eastern, Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 24-26— Men: 
Raymond Bloomer, Ardmore, Pa.; Ladies: Lynn 
Finnegan, Boston, Mass.; Pairs: ‘Mary Kay and 
Richard Keller, Buffalo, N. Y¥.; Silver Dance; 
cae O'Neill and John "Bejshak, Jr., Baltimore, 


Midwestern, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb, 16-18—Men: 
Tommy. Weinreich, Phoenix, Ariz,; Ladies; Carol 
Keyes, Cleveland, Ohio; Pairs: Antoinette Abell 
and Robert Keyes, Cleveland, Ohio; Silver Dance: 
Judy Kay Boner and Edwin Zschau, Omaha, Nebr. 

Pacific Coast, Berkeley, Calif., Mar. 1-3—Men: 
Richard Swenning, Berkeley, Calif.; Ladies: 

Sherry Dorsey, Seattle, Wash.; Pairs: Carol Lux, 
Whittier, Calif., and James Barlow, Bellflower, 
Calif.; Gold Dance: Sharon McKenzie, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Bert Wright, Temple City, Calif. 


CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Men—Charles Snelling, Toronto, Ont. 

Ladies—Carole Jane Pachl, Montreal, Que. 

Pairs—Barbara Wagner and Robert Paul, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Junior Men—Edward Collins, Woodstock, Ont. 

Junior Ladies—Margaret Crosland, Calgary, Alta. 

Junior Pairs—Barbara Bourne and Tom Mony- 
penny, Toronto, Ont. 


Galt, Ont., March 22-24 


Senior Dance—Lindis and Jeffer 
Uoniee One d ery Johnston, 


Junior Dance—Beverly Orr and H 
Toronto, Ont. “4 ior 


Waltz—Elaine’ Protheroe and William Trimble, 
Wee Man. ; 

enstep—Geraldine Fenton, Burlington, ty 
and William McLachlan, Toronto, Ont. Ont 


soe 
ed, Cuba. Time —1:1 elie — 


Sporting Events—Channel Swimming; Gymnastics Championships 


887 - 


English Channel Swimmers 
The usual route of Channel swimmers, from_Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is about 


20 miles. Those swimming 


in the opposite direction are so noted. Times are expressed in hours and 


Minutes and are considered official by the Channel Swimming Association only if swimmers are accom- 


panied by official observers. 


, Britain, was first swimmer to swim the Channel both directions (1927, 1934). William 


Barhie, Scotland first t it both in 

arnie, Sco’ , was first to swim it both ways one year 
Chadwick, U. S., was first woman to swim the distance both ways (1950, 1951). 
of 13 hours 55 minutes was set by Florence Chadwick, Oct. 12, 


Ont., in 1955 became the youngest person ever to 


1875 *Matthew Webb, Britain.............. 21:45 
1911 *Thomas Burgess, Britain............. 22:35 
1923 *Henry F. Sullivan, U.S............... 27:25 
Enrique Tiraboschi, Argentina........ 16:33 
Sarid Sil y tA el 06S he eee aac 16:54 
1926 Gertrude Ederle, U.S................ 14:31 
Mrs. Millie Gade Corson, U.S.:...... 15:28 
Hans Wierkotter, Germany............ 12:40 
Norman L. Derham, England......... 13:55 
Georges Michel, France... .....:-.... 11:05 
Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia........... 10:45 
1927 Edward H. Temme, Britain.......... 14:29 
Mercedes Gleitze, Britain............ 15:15 
Mrswavy Gill, Britain... 0... ci cess ois 15:09 
aeene tyy Hawke, Britain........0......... 19:16 
dshak Helmy, Egypt..........4.20+c.. 23:40 
miudacsnarp, Britain «6s... isiew toe. s 14:58 
1930 Margaret Duncan, So. Africa......... 16:17 
1933 Sunny Lowry, England............... 15:45 
1934 *Edward H. Temme, Britain.......... 15:54 
Emma Faber, Austria ................ 14:40 
19. Haydn Taylor, Britain................ 14:48 
1937 “Thomas Blower, Britain.............. 13:21 
1938 *Fearnley Wheaitcroft, Britain........ 13:35 
Frau Wendell, Germany.............. 15:33 
1939 Sally Bauer, Sweden................. 14:50 
1947 Daniel Carpio, Peru................. 14:46 
1948 *Thomas Blower, Britain.............. 15:31 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt.......... 17:38 
*Gianni Gambi, Italy.................. 12:36 
1949 Philip Mickman, Britain............. 23:48 
*Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt......... 15:46 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt........ 16:40 
Fernand Dumoulin, Belgium.......... 22:01 
Jason Zirganos, Greece............... 18:55 


*England to France 


1951). Florence 
A new Official record 
1955. Marilyn Bell, 17, of Toronto, 
swim the Channel, 


(July and August, 


1950 Florence Chadwick, U.S.............. 13:20 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt (race).... 10:49 
Roger Le Morvan, France..........-. 11:03 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt........ 12:04 
Sam Rockett, Britain................ 14:17 
William E. Barnie, Scotland... .. 34:45 


Eileen Fenton, Britain........ 
Jason Zirganos, Greece...... 
Antonio Abertondo, Argentina. . 
Jenny Kammersgaard, Denmar 
Abd el Litif Heif, Egypt. 
Philip Rising, Britain... 
Jenny Eileen James, Britain 


1951 


William Barnie, Scotland....... ‘Tl. 19202 
Hassan Hammad, Egypt (race)...... 12:12 
*Florence Chadwick, U.S............+. 6:22 
Roger Le Morvan, France............ 12:13 
*William Barnie, Scotland,............ 22.2. 
*Thomas Blower, Britain............+- 18:42 
1952 Victor Birkett, Britain............... 15:36 
Kathleen Mayoh, Britain............ 16:55 
Bakr Soliman, Egypt... ........ssese- 18:15 
*Philip Mickman, Britain............. 18:44 
Philip. Rising, Britain A u.,.c0ss wea 18:38 
Abd el Monen Abou, Egypt...... vine eee 
1953 Taufia Bleik, Lebanon............... 16:05 
Abd el Abou, Egypt...........-.-.008 13:45 
Damian Beltran, Mexico...........--- 15:23 
*Florence Chadwick, U.S..........+++. 14:42 
1954 Murat Guler, Turkey Peete Sarr yc 16:50 


Baptista Pereira, Portugal (race) 


Glen Burlingame, U.S 


1955 Marilyn Bell, Canada........ . 14:36 
Abd el Abou Heif, Egypt (race)....... 11:45 
Thomas L. Park, United States (race). 12:03 
Damian Beltran, Mexico (race)....... 13:15 
Bill Pickering, England..........+..- 14:06 


First Woman to Swim Strait of Juan de Fuca 


Mrs. Amy Hiland of Long Beach, Calif., became the first of her sex to swim the_18.3-mile 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, when she crossed from Port Angeles, Wash. to William Head, Vancouver 


Island, in 10 hours 51 minutes 


Aug. 18, 1956. Marilyn Bell, Canadian distance swimmer, swam the 


Strait Aug. 23 in 10 hours 39 minutes after a previous unsuccessful attempt. 


Gymnastics Championships in 1956 


NATIONAL_A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS AND OLYMPIC TRYOUTS 


University Park, 


Men 


All Around—John G. Beckner, 


Los Angeles 
Turners, 105.90 points 


Calisthenics—Chick Cicio, Florida State Gym- 
kana, 17.90. 2 
Long Horse—Charles O. Simms, Los Angeles 


Turners, 17.70. 

Side Horse—Joseph Kotys, 
Turners, 17.90. 

Parallel Bars—John G. Beckner, 


Turners, 18.95. 
Abie Grossfeld, 


Horizontal _ B: 
Champaign, Ill., 18:50. 

Still Rings—Ricl.ard A. Beckner, Los Angeles 
Turners, 18.55. F : 

Flying Rings—Frederick C. Hoerner, U. S. Naval 
Academy, 9.3. 
a mes H. Sebbo, Jersey City Dept. 
ec., 9.3. 

Rope Climb—Robert E. Manning, unattached, 
Reseda, Calif., 3.2 seconds. 

Trampoline—Ronald Munn, Nards 
Trampoline Club, 9.35. 


Women 


All Around—Sandra Ruddick, Athenaeum Turn- 
ers, Indianapolis, Ind., 71.85, : 
Calisthenics—(tie), Joyce Racek, Lincoln Turn- 


Cleveland Swiss 
Los Angeles 
unattached, 


(Texas) 


Pa., April 27-28 


ers, Chicago, Ill.; Muriel Davis, Athenaeum Turn- 
ers, Indianapolis, Ind., 17.80. 

Balance Beam—Sandra M. Ruddick, Athenaeum 
Turners, Indianapolis, Ind., 17.20. 

Side’ Horse Vaulting—Sandra M. Ruddick, 
Athenaeum Turners, 18.65. 

Uneven Parallel Bars—Sandra M. Ruddick, Ath- 
enaeum Turners, 18.25. 

Tumbling—Barbara Galleher, Dallas (Texas) 


A. C., 18.85. 
Olympics Nominees 


Men—John G. Beckner, Los Angeles Turners; 
Carl K. Schwenzfier, USAF: Richard A. Beckner, 
Los Angeles Turners; Abie Grossfeld, Champaign, 
Iil.; Joseph Kotys, Cleveland Swiss Turners, Ar- 
mando Vega, Penn State. Alternates: William 
Tom, Los Angeles Turners; John M. Miles, Florida 
State Gymkana, Charles O. Simms, Los Angeles 
Turners. 

Women—Sandra_ Ruddick, Indianapolis Athen- 
aeum Turners; Joyce Racek, Chicago Lincoln 
Turners; Judy Hult Howe, Rochester (Pa.) Turn- 
ers; Doris G. Fuchs, Rochester (N. Y.) CYO; 
Jacquelyn Klein, Chicago Lincoln ‘Turners; 
Muriel Davis, Indianapolis Athenaeum Turners, 
A ternates: Ingeborg Fuchs, Cleveland Swiss Turn- 
ers; Louise W. Wright, Roxborough (Pa.) Turners; 
Marie Hoesly, Madison (Wis.) Turners. 


14TH ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A.A, CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Chapel Hill, N. 


Free Exercise—Jamile Ashmore, Florida State, 
272 points. 
Ripe Climb—Philip: Mullen, Penn State, 3.5 
segide i James Brown, L. A. State; 276 
orse—. ,L. A. 3 
Forizontal Bar—Ronnie Amster, Florida State, 


Trampoline DOK Harper, Florida State, 276. 


C., Mar. 23-24 


Parallel Bars—Armando Vega, Penn State, 279. 

Flying Rings—Fred Hoerner, Navy, 267 

Tumbling—Dan Lirot, Illinois, 275. 

All Around—Don Tonry, Illinois, 1,493. 

Point Score—-Lllinois, 12342; Penn State, 6742: 
Florida State, 6444; U.C.L.A., 4244; Michigan, 25; 
Michigan State, 2144. 


Source: American Power Boat Association 


a a ee ee 


ree TY 


Sporting Events—Power Boat Racing Records __ 


Power Boat Racing Records 


Racing Association; approved to Sept. 1, 1956 


MOTOR BOAT COURSE RECORDS IN COMPETITION 


Event 


B.1.T., Harmsworth, heat. 
B.1.T., Harmsworth, race. 
President's Cup, lap ..... 
President's Cup, heat .... 
President's Cup, race .... 
Silver Cup, lap.......... 
Silver Cup, heat 


Silver Cup, race 


Unlimited Hydroplane..... 


7 Litre Hydroplane....... 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane.... 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane.... 
136 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 


135 cu. in. oy ane eee 


91 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 
48 cu. in: Hydroplane 
Pacific One Design Hydro.. 
Cracker Box Inb. Run..... 


44 cu. in. Runabout....... 
ancy, Speed Skiff 


Rac, Inb. Run.. 
D Serv. Inb, Run 
E Rac. Inb. Run, 
E Serv. Inb. Run. 
F Serv. Inb. Run. 


B Out. Hydroplane....... 
C Out. Hydroplane....... 
C Serv. Out. Hydro....... 
F Out. Hydroplane....... 
Se rao.Out, Run... ..... 
C Serv. Out. Run......... 
PiRac. Out. Run......... 


*U. I. M. Jet Class. . 
Unlimited Hydroplan 
7 Litre Hydroplane. . , 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane 5 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane.... 
136 cu. in. Hydroplane.... 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane.... 


91 cu. in. Hydroplane 
48 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 
Pacific One Design Hydro.. 
Cracker Box Inb. Run.... . 
44 cu. in. Runabout 


Jersey Speed Skiff 
B Rac. Inb. Run......... 
D Serv. Inb. Run 
E Rac. Inb. Run 
E Serv. Inb. Run 
F Serv. Inb. Run 
K Rac. Inb. Run 


A Out. Hydroplane... 
B Out. Hydroplane....... 
C Out. Hydroplane.. . 2 
C Serv. Out, Hydroplane. . 
¥F Out, Hydroplane 
C Rac. Out. Run 
C Serv. Out. Run 


F Rac. Out. Run 


Dist. Speed 
(miles) Gupy Date Location name 
3 108.663 | 8/ 4/51|Seattle, Wash...... Siq¢-Mo-Ahims 
30: | 103.159 | 8/ 7/55|Seattle, Wash...... ss 
90 99.552 | 8/ 7/55|Seattle, Wash...... 

5 n. 102.676 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich... -.. Slo-Mo-Shun 
40 n. 100.181 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich...... Slo-Mo-Shun 
80 n. 95.623 | 9/ 2/50) Detroit, Mich...... ce 

3 103.647 | 9/18/55) Washington, D. C.. Tempo VII 
15 100.709 9/18/55| Washington, D. C.. Tempo VII 
45 92.676 | 9/18/55| Washington, D.C. =e 

3 100.887 | 9/ 7/53|Detroit, Mich...... Chuck Thomp- pS 

en a 
12 96.476 | (9/'3/b1 Detrolt, Michy -s_/ Chuck oe Miss Pepst 
45 93.120 | 8/27/55|Detroit, Mich... ... |Tempo 

MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 

Speed| Date Location Owner or driver 
111.742) 8/12/51|Detroit, Mich.......... Lou Fageol..... 

81.008) 9/25/55|New Martinsville, W. Va.| Marion Cooper. 

87.890) 11/10/51 |Salton Sea, Calif....... Paul Sawyer.... 

80.433) 8/ 9/53 \Seattle, Wash.......... Richard Hallett. 

63.390) 9/25/55|New Martinsville, W. Va.|W. Rowland.... 

25-390 2/10/31 oe aburg ria’ 1:8 an Beas 

-96' etersburg, Fla..... 5 

67.720\11/ 6/54\Salton Sea, Calif....... Louis Meyer, Jr. |Lou-Ka: 

57.216) 10/17/53 |Salton Sea, Calif....... Marion Beaver. . 

68.002) 8/ 6/55|Seattle, Wash.......... Bob Patterson. . 

44.280) 9/12/53|Red Bank, N. J........ spars MeAlilis- 

JER 2... ark eee 

46.153) 9/12/53|Red Bank, N. J... .|James Camp. 

59.840) 10/18/53 |Salton Sea, Calif Ernest Rose. ... 

50.719) 8/14/54|Buffalo, N. Y.. Harry Bickford.. |Skt 

72.757|11/ 6/54|Salton Sea, Calif. Marion Parker. . |E- 

52.957| 8/14/55|Buffalo, N. Y.... ..|Enoch Walker... 

50.533) 9/24/50|New Martinsville, W. Va.|Edison Hedges. . |Red E: 

39.045) 2/ 1/53|Lake Alfred, Fla......-.. R. D. Frawley. . |Thum 

50.237| 10/17/54 |DeLake, Oreg.......... Jack Leek. ...é. 

55.012) 1/30/54|Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney.... 

60.729) 1/31/53 |Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm, Tenney 

51.078) 9/ 6/53|Devils Lake, Oreg...... L. Samsel...... 

63.779) 10/17/54 |DeLake, Oreg.......... Burt Ross...... 

57.489|10/17/54|DeLake, Oreg.......... Bud Wiget..... 

48.283) 1/29/55|Lakeland, Fla....:..... Bud Wiget..... 

55.572) 10/17/54|DeLake, Oreg.......... Bud Wiget..... 

MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 
Class Speed | Date Location Owner or driver| Boat name 

225.360; 9/19/56| Coniston, England...... D. M. Campbell.| Bluebird 

178.497| 7/ 7/52|Seattle, Wash. . . Stanley Sayres. .|Slo-Mo-Shun IV 

125.436) 9/25/55|/ Melbourne, Ky. .. |George Byers. ..|Miss DeSoto 

121.703 |11/11/52| Salton Sea, Calif. -.-|Bob SyKes...... Guess Who 

107.238) 8/ 9/54/Seattle, Wash... . .. {Richard Hallett .| Flying Saucer 

83.899) 10/25/55|Salton Sea, Calif. . . |/Bob Boehm..... Jerky 

101.373|11/ 8/54/Salton Sea, Calif....... Buddy Holloway) gee Eagle 

78.202 |12/28/53| Miami, Fla............ Sam Crooks... .|Dragon 

87.135/11/ 5/54|Salton Sea, Calif....... Duane Allen... .|'Tinkertoy 

62.745 |10/16/53)Salton Sea, Calif...... -|Marion Beaver. .| Little Beaver 

83.307)|10/24/55| Salton Sea, Calif....... Carl Maginn....| Hot Ice 

50.740| 9/26/53] New Martinsville, W. Va. |Robert McAllis- 
ter..........|/ Yankee Boy 

56.604) 9/25/54|New Martinsville, W. Va./Dan Ardolino, ..|Jo Carol Too 

72.547| 8/ 8/55|Seattle, Wash.......... Ernest Rose... .| Lil Bee 

57.464/10/ 1/55| Elizabeth City, N. C....|Harry Bickford..|Skip 

85.312 /12/29/54| Miami, Fla............ Guy Wilson... .|Slipper-E 

56.967) 8/22/54) Abingdon, Md......... Enoch Walker.. .| Vaughn Francis 

59.712/12/29/55| Hollywood, Fla........ Edison Hedges. .|Red Eagle 

69.438| 9/ 8/50|Gcean City, N. J....... Gene Gatter....|Beaver II 

42.303) 3/21/49] Lake Alfred, Fla........ 7 eee Shake- 

Shalt... (40,2 .4.0} Serene a 

61.069 9/54|Seattle, Wash.......... Jack Leek...... Gotta Go VI 

67.296) 7/10/55) Clarksville, Va......... Wm. Tenney... .| Hornet 

68.631) 8/ 9/54/Seattle, Wash.......... Wm. Tenney... .| Hornet 

57.678] 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash.......... 'L. Samsel...... Hubba Hubba 

75.402 /10/16/54|DeLake, Oreg..... . (Burt Ross. .....: Ross Go 

63.581) 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash..... ..|Bud Wiget..>.. Crosswind 

51.613) 5/21/49|San Diego, Calif......./Tommy Newton. ais Santa 

arbara 

63.811] 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash,......... Bud Wiget..... Crossfire 


*Awaiting approval. 


Donald Campbell of England, son of the late Sir M 
on land and water, set a new 


WORLD JET SPEEDBOAT RECORD 


Bluebird on Lake Coniston, England, Sept. 


world jet speedboat recor 


© successive runs completed within one hour: 
asured kilometer and just over 164 m.p.h. on the 


alcolm Campbell, onetime world speed king 
eben eee oo eee m.p.h. in his turbojet hydroplane 
Bluebird on Lake Mead, Nev., Nov. 16, 1955. » Reene De Own record ee 

The record was the average for tw 


286 m.p.h. on the first run over the me 


His speed was 
return. 


Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Canoe Championships 889 


Power Boat Racing Champions 


GOLD CUP 
Year ak Winner’s 
it Owner Driver fastest Site 
heat 
1936 |Impshi...... .|Horace Dodge........|Kaye Don 
1937 |Notre Dame ‘|Herbert Mendelson. .. |Clell Perry....... 1. : éoied Detcore” M a ee 


1 
1939 
1940 


lil |Sidney Allen. Ti] 51.31 


Detroit, Mich. 
67.05 |Detroit, Mich. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


1 gts} Stee. 
1943-1945 (Nat el a . |Z. G. Simmons, Jr...| 52.50 |Red Bank, N. J. 
empo veeess+s-|Guy Lombardo...... {Guy Lombardo......| 70.87 |Detroit, Mich. 
Beas Miss Peps V....... Dossin Bros..........|Danny Foster....... 61.87 Tesnalne ae N.Y 
Miss Great Lakes...|A. F. Fallon......... {Danny Foster.......| 52.89 |Detroit, Mich. 


1949 |My Sweetie........|E. Gregory-E. 


Schoenherr......,. {Bill Cantrell.........| 78.64 |Detroit, Mich. 
tate Sie-Mo-Shun IV..../S. S. Sayres........../Ted Jones, ......... 80.99 Detroit, Mich. 
oaea Slo-Mo-Shun V...../S. S. Sayres........../Lou Fageol......... 91.766 |Seattle, Wash. 
one Slo-Mo-Shun IV.../S. S. Suyres........./Stanley Dollar.......| 84.355 |Seattle, Wash. 
age Slo-Mo-Shun IV....|S8. S. Sayres..........|Fageol-Taggart......| 95.268 |Seattle, Wash. 
Toes (Gale Vn... .7-\soseph a. Schoenith . | [Lee Schoentth’ |. 100.984 [Seattle: Wash, 

ieee ° fs e Scho Siekesieens B eattle, Wash. 
1956*| Miss Pepsi........ Roy Dossin.......... Chuck Thompson....!......... Detroit, Mich. 


In 1956 Miss Thriftway, cwned by Willard Rhodes of Seattle, Wash. 


and driven by Bill Muncey 


won, but was disqualified. Six protests were filed, but all except that of Miss Thriftway’s owner failed. 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL 


(HARMSWORTH) TROPHY 


Year Boat Owner Nation Speed Site 
1920 |Miss America I....|Gar Wood.......... .| United States i Osborne Bay, Eng 
1921 |Miss America Il. ..|Gar Wood......... ..|United States. . Detroit, Mich. 
1926 |Miss America V....|Gar Wood........... United States. Detroit, Mich. 
1928 |Miss America VII. .|Gar Wood.,.........|United States. Detroit, Mich. 
1929 |Miss America VIII.|Gar Wood........... United States. Detroit, Mich. 
1930 |Miss America IX...|Gar Wood........... United States, Detroit, Mich, 
931 Miss America VIII.|George Wood........ United States. Detroit, Mich. 
1932 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood...... United States. Lake St. Clair 
1933 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood.... United States. St. Clair River 
Cass Saeed ee Aypard Dollar. vues Peep Detroit, Mich. 
s S52} 8. SSaYTCS. 0.4 0's ....| United States: . Detroit, Mich. 
1951-1955 (Not held) i 
1956 (Shanty I.......... William Waggoner, Jr.|United States....... 89.750 | Detroit, Mich. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS IN 1956 


President’s Cup, Washington, D. C., Sept. 16— 
Miss Thriftway, owned by Willard Rhodes, driven 
by Bill Muncey, 1,100 points. 


Silver Cup Regatta, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 18— 


Miss U. S. Il, uwned by George Simon, driven by 
Don Wilson. Average speed: 83.160 m.p.h. 
Around-Manhattan Race (2712 mi.), New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 9—Overall and Class DU: Raymond 
Lenk, Detroit, Mich. Time: 2:09.0. 


Canoeing Championships in 1956 


Source: National Paddling Committee, American Canoe Association 
UNITED STATES PADDLING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 

One-man Single Blade—1, Frank Havens, Wash- 
ington C.C.; 2, George Byers, Samoset C.C.; 3, 
Richard Moran, Samoset C.C. Time—5:18.3. 

Tandem Single—1, John Haas-Frank Krick, 
Philadelphia C.C.; 2, George Byers-Richard Moran, 
Samoset C.C.; 3, John Pagkos-Russell Dermond, 
U.S. Navy: Time—5:06.0. 

Four-man Single—1, Philadelphia C.C. (F. Krick, 
J. Haas, H. Rotzell, J. Barnitz); 2, Yonkers C.C.; 
8, Pendleton C.C. Time—4:36.2. 

One-man- Double Biade—1, Raymond Clark, 
U. Ss, Army; 2,-Phil Donohue, Samoset C.C.; 3, 
John Pagkos, U. S. Navy. Time—4:52.05. 

Tandem Double—1 (tie), Raymond Clark-Wally 
Haase, Potomac B.C.; John Pagkos-Russell Der- 
mond, U. S. Navy; 3, Eric Reicht-Robert O’Brien 
Inwood C.C. Time—4:12.03. 

Four-man Double—1, Potomac B.C. (R. Clarke, 
P. Yeager, T. D™Jones, W. Haase).; 2, Yonkers 
C.C.; 3, Inwood €.c. Time—4:37.9. 


Junior Championships 


One-man Single Blade—1i, William Schuette, 
Potomac B.C.; 2, Nick Messerschmidt, Wanda 


29 (1,000-meter course) 
C.C.; 3, Allan Geraty, Yonkers C.C. Time—5;38.0. 

Tandem Single—1, Mike Pagkos-Alan Geraty, 
Yonkers C.C.; 2, Clem Hourican-Don Kely, Yonkers 
C.C.: 3, John Barnitz-Jim Kastner, Philadelphia 
C.C. Time—5:15.05. 

Four-man Single—Yonkers C.C.“(B. See, L. 
Cooper, D. Kelly, B. Mannly); 2. Philadelphia C.C.; 
3, Philadelphia C.C. Time—5:08.6. 

One-man Double—1, Ken Wilson, Inwood C.C.; 
2, George Hornbostel Sebago C.C.; 3, Wally Haase, 
Potomac B.C. Time—4:52.05. 

Tandem Double—1, Clem Hourican-Mike Pagkos, 
Yonkers C.C.; 2, Anthony Viola-Charies Horn- 
bostel, Sebago C.C.; 3, Bob Mannly-Larry Cooper, 
Yonkers C.C. Time—4:24.0. 

Four-man Double—1, Wanda C.C. (W. Van- 
Kuren, M. Walack, N. Messerschmidt, M. Perotta); 
2, Pendleton C.C.; 3, Sebago C.C. Time—4:47.7. 

Point Score—yonkers C.C., 32; Potomac B.C., 
20; Philadelphia C.C., 15; Samoset C.C., 10; 
Wanda C.C., 8; Sebago C. C., 7; Inwood ene Caney fm 
Washington C.C., 5; Pendleton C.C., 4, i 

Goodenough Trophy—(tie), Kenneth Wilson, 
Wiliam Schuette, Mike Pagkos. 


OLYMPIC GAMES TRIALS 


Lake Sebago, Sept. 15-16 


10,000-meter Events 


One-man Double—1, Robert O’Brien, Inwood 
C.C.; 2, Dave Merwin, Turkeyfoot C.C.; 3, John 
J. Anderson, Yonkers C.C. Time—49:17.0. 

Tandem Double—1, Ken Wilson-Edward Houston, 
Inwood C.C.; 2, John Pagkos-Russell Dermond, 
Yonkers .C.C.; 3, Mike Pagkos-Larry Cooper, 
Yonkers C.C, Time—45:07.4. 

One-man Single—1, Frank B. Havens, Wash- 
ington C.C.; 2, William Schuette, Potomac B.C.; 
8, James Bowe, Inwood C.C. Time—57:53.1. 

Tandem Single—1, Frank Krick-John Haas, 
Philadelphia C.C.; 2, Richard Moran-George Byers. 
Samoset C.C.; 3, Adolph Springel-Robert Dunford, 
Yonkers C.C. Time—54:31.0. 


Sugar Island Races—Championships 
Trophy: Philadelphia CiCwed. 


iit ionship—Lew Whitman, 
U. 8. Decked Sailing Championship Roger Wilkinson, Sheepsbayou C.C. 


U. S. Cruising Sailing Championship— 


1,000-meter Events 


One-man Double—1, Dave Merwin, Turkey- 
foot C.C.; 2, Paul Donohue, Samoset CC riss 
Robert O’Brien, Inwood C.C. Time—4: 27.2. 

Tandem Double—1, John Pagkos-Russell Der- 
mond, Yonkers C.C.; 2, Eric Feicht-Robert O’Brien, 
Inwood C.C.; 3, Ken Wilson-Edward Houston, In- 
wood C.C, Time—4:05.7. 

One-man Single—1, Frank B. Havens, Wash- 
ington C.C.; 2, Wiliam Schuette, U. S. Air Force; 
3, George Byers, Samoset C.C. Time—5:14.7. 

Tandem Single—i, George Byers-Richard Moran, 
Samoset C.C.; 2, Edward Russell-Raymond Kiley, 
Pendleton C.C.; 3, Frank Krick-John Haas, Phila- 
delphia C.C. Time—4:50.8, 


Trophy, 1-mile Double: Dave Merwin, Turkeyfoot C.C. Wilkin 
K. Hand Trophy: Inwood C.C 


Miramar Y. C. 


For tennis results revo to Gace Rs sea coe 


1910 |W. A. T. C. Bundy 
1911 ayy, ed M. E. McLoughlin 1935 | Wilmer L. n 
$1912 MC 4 McLoughlin W. F. Johnson 1936 |Frederick J. Perry 
sete AE Matugmin A ute || 1996 |X Dongle Bul 
BIN. . E. Me « 
1915 |Wm. M. Johnston M. E. McLoughlin 1939 L. 
oe ~ ae a ans bee eer aaat D. Nene 
. L. Murra; . W. 
1918 |R. ute Wm. T. Tilden 1942 |F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1919 |Wm. M. Johnston Wm. T. Tilden 1943 |Lieut. JG. G)—J. 
1920 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston Hunt 
1921 |Wm. T. Tilden W. F. Johnson 1 Sgt. Frank Parker 
1922 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1945 |Sgt. Frank Parker 
1923 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1946 |John Kramer 
1924 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Jonnston 1947 |John Kramer 
1925 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1948 |Richard Gonzales 
1926 e e Jean Borotra 1949 |Richard Gonzales 
1927 |Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden 1950 |Arthur Larsen 
1928 |Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 1951 |Frank Sedgman 
1929 |Wm. T. Tilden’ Francis T, Hunter 1952 |Frank See 
1930 ha H. Doeg Francis X. Shields 953 aoe 
1931 |H. Ellsworth n Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr. 1954 no Victor aes Jr. 
1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|Henri Cochet 1955 |Tony Trabert 
1933 |Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawford 1956 |Kenneth Rosewall. 
*National Patriotic Tournament. {Challenge round abolished. 
MEN’S DOUBLES 
Year Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions 
gee R. N. Williams and an Richards 1942.../Lt. G. Mulloy and W. eke Lame 
1927,..)W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1943...|J. Kramer and Frans P. 
1928..,|G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 1944... ee W. D. MeNeill and eR. R. Falkenburg j 
1929...|G. M. Lott; Ir. ‘and John H. Doeg 1945.. t. G. Mulloy ee Ibert 
1930,..|G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H.-Doeg 1946. G’ Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
1931.,.|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 1947.::|J. A. Kramer and F. B. Schroeder, Jr, 
“1932.,.|H. E. Vines. Jr., and Keith Gledhill 1948. ../G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
1933...|G M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1949. ..|John Bromwich and William Sidwell 
1934.../|G, M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1950 ..|John E. Bromwich and Frank Sedgman 
1935...)W. Allison and J. Vap oe 1951 ..|Frank Sedgman & Kenneth MeGregor(Aust.} 
1936..,|J. D. Budge and C. G. 1952...}/Mervyn Rose and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
1937,.,|/H. Henkle and Baron aM vos Cramm (Ger.)||1953 ...| Rex Hartwig and Mervyn Rose 
1938...|J. Db. Budge and C. G. Mako 1954...|E. Victor Seixas, Jr. and Tony Trabert 
1939...|/A. K. Quist & J. E. Bromwich (Aust.) 1955. ..| Kosei Kamo and Atsushi Miyagi 
1940. .|J. A. Kramer and F, R. Schroeder, Jr. 1956 ...|Lewis Hoad and Kenneth Rosewall 
1941,..|J. A. Kramer and F, R. Schroeder, ‘Ir 
WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED DOUBLES 
Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 
a a 
1915 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt... Saar a G. W. Wightman & Miss E. seg a W. Wightman & H. C 
ohnson 
1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt... . | Misses M. Blurstedt and E. Sears. .|Miss E. Sears & W. E. Dayis 
1917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M, Bjurstedt & E. Sears....|/Miss M. 1 Riumsedt * L Co Waiens 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .. Renee tet htman & LI. 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman.,|Misses E. Goss and M. Zinderstein. | Miss M. Zinderstein & V, Richards 
1920 | Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. 


Mrs, F. I. Mall 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ 
Miss Helen Wills......... 
Miss Helen Wills......... 
Miss Helen Wills...... 
rs, F. I. Mallory. . 
Miss Helen Wills...... 


Miss Helen Wills. . 
Miss Helen Wills . 


Miss Betty Nuthall,. 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. . 


Miss Helen Jacobs....... 
Miss Helen Jacobs........ 
Miss Helen Jabobs....... 
Miss Helen Jacobs........ 
ae nee Marble 


Miss aes Marble , 
Mrs. E. Cooke..... 
Miss Pauling Betz. fees 


Miss Pauline Betz, 
Miss Pauline Betz, 
Mrs. E. T. Cooke. 
Miss Pauline Betz. 
Miss A. L. Brough,. 
Mrs. M. O. du Pont 


Mrs. M. O. du Pont 
Mrs. M. O. du Pont 
Maureen Connolly 
Maureen Connolly....... 
Maureen Connolly....... 
Doris Hart..... Boeke. s.c6s st 3 
MIOTIS: FIATG ys stave cals... 


Shirley J. Fry.....5..... 


.|Helen Wills & M 
‘|Mrs 


Miss Wills & ive,’ Wightmas 2c IMae Wile et eee 
man R. eee ° je 
5 Me on & Mis 1. 3 pb 
chi 


.|Miss Nuthall & Miss Palfrey. 


FR. 
Jr. 
; oe a es Brough & M. peers ty Miss M. cos & ra F. Talbert 
F. 
‘o 


Champloo 


.|Mrs.G.W_Wightm’n& W.F:Johns’ a 
Miss M, Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams|Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnsto: 
Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills. |Mrs. ay Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane! Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
Mrs. G.W. Mig racy ae aa & Helen Wills. |Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards 
Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes 


ee ae Ryan & Miss BE. Ryan & J. Borotra 


Rais om 
McK. Godtrey & Miss “B. 


.|Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott 
Miss Edith Cross & W, Allison 


Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M. Lott 
-|Miss Sarah Palfrey & F. J. Perry 


Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall %E “Miss 
Betty Nuthallee ic... see ase 
Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S, Palfrey.. 
Miss F, James & Miss B. Nuthail ..|Miss E. Ryan & H. B. Vines, Jr. 
Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey...|Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott 
Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan|Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E. Maier 
Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. 55 Van Ryn|Miss A. ee 
eee Marble & Mrs. tay : Pabyag: Mrs. ie 


se 


.|Miss Alice Marble & 
e| Mrs. BE, T. Cooke & J. 
.|Miss A, L. Brough & 


wD 


ichroeder 


Talbert 
T: 


-|Miss A. L. Brough & E. panes 
M. O. du Pont Kenneth 
MacGregor 
Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 
Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 
Doris Hart & E, Victor Seixas, Jr. 
a RRL Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 


EWEN Re oP es Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
A. Louies prcuse and Mrs. Margaret|Mrs. Margaret du Pont and Ken- 
du Pon neth Rosewall 


= : Sporting Events—Tennis Records; Wightman Cup 891 


CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 


Yr. Champion Dou bles ‘Champions ao Champion Doubles Champions 


ed ocean 2d) J. Hennessey-L. Williams. 1941 |Frank A. Parker | J. Ss fe seeie. R. Schroe- 
1929 |Emmett Pare J. G, Hall-Fritz Mercur. 1942 |S. Greenberg.. shag Talbert-W. Reedy. 
930 |B. M. Grant, Jr. |F¥. Mercur-J. G. Hall. 1943 |S. Greenberg....|H. Cochell-B. R. Kimbrell 
931 |H. Blisworth 1944 |F. Segura...... ‘|F. Segura-w. Talbert 
Vines, Jr......|H. E. Vines. Jr.-K. Gledhill ||1945 |W. Talbert..... EF, Segura-W. Talbert 
1932 |G. M. Lott, Jr. aes ota a -B.M.Grant,Jr.||1946 |Frank A. Parker|G, Malloy-W. Talbert 
1933 |. Parker...... Sopra . Tidball. 1947 |Frank A. Parker|J. Schroeder-J, Tuero 
1934 |B. M. Grant. Jr. s Budge-C. G. Mako. 1948 |R. A. Gonzales. .|S. Match-T. Chambers 
1935 |B. M, Grant, Jr. |B. Barks. G. Hall 1949 |R. A. Gonzales. .| KE. V. Seixas-S, peti 
1936 |R. L. Riggs R. L. Riggs-W. Sabin 1950 |Herbert Flam...|H. Flam-A. Larse 
1937 |R. L. Riggs,....|J. McDiarmid-E. H, 1951 |Tony Trabert...|T. Trabert-H. Richardson 
: MeCauit 135) (BTR cate je|g: Galton ae 
. Vic. Seixas, artzen- olden 
— R. L. Riggs.....|J. R. Hunt-L. Wetherell 1954 |B. Bartzen.....|T. Trabert-E, V. Seixas, Jr. 
39 |Frank A. Parker C. G. Mako-F. A. Parker 1955 |Tony Trabert....|T. Trabert-H. Richardson 
1940 |D. McNeill..... R. L. Harmon-R. C. Peacock||1956 |Herbert Flam. ..|P. Contreras-A. Olmedo 
MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles Doubles Yr. Singles Doubles 
ooeh Greg. Mangin. |G, M. Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 1946/F =oeors 7 ees D. MeNeill and F. Guernsey 
3}Greg. Mangin.|C. Sutter, BE. McCauliff. 1947) J. Kramer,,|R. Faikenburg & J. A. Kramer 
load L. R. Stoefen..|B. Bell & F. J. Bowden. 1948) W. A Talbert.. |J. Borotra and M. Bernard 
1935|Greg. Mangin.|B. Bell and Greg Mangin. * 1949/R. A. Gonzales |Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 
1936/Gr Soe K. Sebroder and J. G. Hall: 1950|Don MeNeill ..|Wm. Talbert and D. MeNeill 


1938|Don McNeill |F. J. Bowden and J. eee 1952|Richard Savitt |Wm. Talbert and Budge Patty 

1939| Wayne Sabin .|C. Sutter & G. wos 1953|Arthur Larsen .|A. Larsen and K. Nielsen 

1940|R. L. Riggs...|E. T. Cooke & R. ges 1954|Sven Davidson |W. F. Talbert and Tony Trabert 
a ‘Neill}}1955|/Tony Trabert..|E. V. Seixas, Jr. and T. Trabert 


1942-1943, 1944, 1945 not held 1956| Ulf Schmidt... .|S. Giammalva & E. V. Seixas, Jr. 
WOMEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Champion Doubles Champions Yr. Champion Doubles Champions 
1932|)Miss M. Morrell|Miss M, Morrell- 1945) Mrs. x P. Rih-|/Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs, 
Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn. ban. M. M. Johnson 
1933|Miss D. Chase, .|Mrs. "Wightman-S. Palfrey. ||1946 ae i. P. Rih-|Miss R; Carter and Mrs, H, 
1934|Miss N. Taubele.|Misses N. Taubele- ay P. Rihbany 
a Sharp. 1947 Miss Betz....|Miss D. Hart and Miss B. 
1935|Miss J. Sharp. . Mrs. D. A. Andrus, Mme. 8. Scofield 
Vain Perot teat a 1948|Mrs. P. C. Todd, ae a Hart and Miss B. 
Mrs. J. Van rs. . Andrus me. 
- i s. AES nrotin. 1949] Miss G. Moran. . ia ae Moran and Mrs, R. 
1937|Mme.S. Henrotin|Mrs. A. Andrus & Mme. uck 
Hin, ce ee Soke a 1950 Pcie head Miss Nancy, Chattee and 
Miss V. Ho er| Mrs. i: . Johnson an rs c 
1938| Miss 3 Mis Winthrop. 1951|Miss Maney Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
1939) Miss P. aed SE Misses. Taubele & G Surber Chaffee Mrs. Richard Buck 
1940) Mrs. S. P . Fabyan| Miss G. Wheeler and Miss N.||1952|Mrs. Nancy Mrs. Nancy Chaffee Kiner and 
Taubele Chaffee Kiner Mrs. Patricia Todd 
1941| Miss P. Betz....|Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy|/1953/Mrs. Thelma Mrs. Thelma Long and 
1942|Mrs. R. B. B. Todd |Miss K. priehaoy and Mrs. £00) are ere ee Mrs. Barbara Davidson 
here ey Johns' < nt 4 1954 < ‘Dorothy Ww. Sov Borothy W. sous and 
iss P. Z. rs, ghtman an rs. Barbara War 
eae alte Pima Bets 4 1955 ene K. Hubbell and R. Jeffery 
K, Winthro iss rop an ubbe! 
"Sg Bama y Mrs. M. M. Johnson 1956! Lois Felix ......|L. Felix and K. Hubbell 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles College Doubles College 
——— | eee 
B jp SULEER 6. ccc e es ee Tulane ...... B. Dey and W. Seward..........-+-+0. Stanford. 
1937 E Sutter Bara isis tie oe ‘Tulane .. >. R. Bennett and P. Newton.. . |So. California. 
F. . R. Hunt and L. Wethere .|So. California, 
F. . Inhoff and R. Peacock. [Cc hoe 
D. . A. Dee and James Wade. . |Stanford. 
Je ’ BH. Olewine and Charles Mattman ....|So. California. 
f . R. Schroeder, Jr. and L. Dee......... Stanford. 
. Hickman and W. Driver..,.........++ Texas 
. Hickman and F. Kelley ............. Texas 
¥. Segura and T. Burke ...........-..-: Miami 
obert Falkenbur bate Thomas Falkenburg|S. California 
. Curtiss and S. Match. ........+e5.+5 Rice Inst. 
. Kovaleski & B. marion Feels 6 oat ae ae Will. & Mary. 
J. Brinks and re ¥ ree arbiol elnte-vidlererete Wasltineas 
remiaieiereitas sis WC .|H. Flam and PN Peete cee ee 
iget See Th abert BP sialotevel oat, oF Ciuaanntt.. . . |Earl Cochell and Hugh Stewart......... So. California 
1952 |Hugh Stewart.....,...... So. California. Hugh Ditzler and Cliff Mayne.......... California 
1953 |Hamilton Richardson... . Tulane....... Lawrence Huebner and Robert Perry. U.C. LA, 
1954 |Hamilton Richardson... ieee gee ee Robert Perry and Ron Livingston...... U. C. L, A. 
1955 jJose Aguero............. Tulane... .5-. Pancho Contreras and Joaquin Reyes...... So. California 
1956 |Alejandro Olmedo........ So. ‘California. Alejandro Olmedo and Pancho Contreras. .|So. California 
Wightman Cup Match Results 
Score Score 
Year Place Winner | matches Year | Place Winner | matches 
Forest Hills, U.8..... England. .|U. §..... 5=2 
25 |Forest Hills, U. S..... 4-3 1938 |Wimbledon, 
1936 Wimbledon, England. 1939 |Forest Hills, U. 8..... es S sate a 
1927 |Forest Hills, ts 5-2 1946 Winthiadon, Bagh Bars 
1928 |Wimbledon, England 4-3 1947 |Forest Hills Brarece U. Sis T=O 
{929 |Forest Hills, U.8..... 4-3 1948 | Wimbledon, Eagan La = 5a 6-1 
1930 |Wimbledon, England. . 4-3 1949 |Haverford, Pa........ Ue See 7-0 
1931 |Forest Hills. U. 8. Mica 5-2 1950 |Wimbledon be Seis 0.8... 7-0 
1932 |wimbledon, England. :|U. 8..... 4-2 1951 |Chestnut Hill, M U.S... 6=1 
1932 (Forest Hills, U. e 1 We Bescc 4-3 1952 Bonen: Kingland.. U.. 8... 7-0 
1934 |Wimbledon, England..|U. S..... 5-2 1953 By NY is beeen y B ee 
1935 /|Forest Hills, U. S.....|U. S..... 4-3 1954 nib on, Eng 3 5— 
1936 | Wimbledon. England. . ie Be 4-3 1955 |Rye. N. Y......---.. U.S. 6-1 
1937 Forest Hills, U.S...../U. S..... 6-1 1956 Wimbledon, England. .!U.S.. 5-2 


Series Standing Since 1923—United States, 24; England 4, 


1903|British. ...|U. 
tish . 


Siete 
Bri pean 
1905|British U.S. 
Britis U.S. 5-0 C 
Toos|australia. :|U- 8. 3-3 ||192srance. .. 
1 "Str iast 5-0 ||1929] France. . 


U.S. ...2 2] 5-0 |]1930) France... 


1912|British. ...|Austr’lasia. 
1913)U. 8...... British.... 
1914/A’str'lasia.|/U.S...... 
120)0. 8 nus Br 
DA os, voli, ustr’lasia ° . 
T21U. B...... Japan..... 1936|Gt. Britain|Australia. . 
19220. B..... Australia. . T9387 Ute ee England .. 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1941 Budge Patty 1949 Gilbert Bogley 
1942 Budge Patty 1950 H. Richardson 
1943 Robert Falkenburg 
1944 Robert Falkenburg 
1945 Herbert Flam 
1946 Herbert Flam 


1953 John Lesch 
1954 Jerry Moss 
1947 H. B. Behrens 1955 Estaben Reyes 
1948 Gilbert Bogley 1956 Rodney Laver 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


~/1941—James A. Evert and Robert Smidl 


/ 1942—Budge Paity and Robert Falkenburg 
1943—James Brink and Robert Falkenburg 
1944—a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 
1945—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1946—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1947—H. B. Behrens and R. Mouledous 
1948—R. Mouledous and K. Deimling 
1949—-G. Bogley and R. Squires 

1950—M. Peterson and W. Reed 

1951—Wm. Quillian and Don Flye 
1952—Francisco Contreras and Samuel Giammalva 
1953—Jon Douglas and Myron Franks 
1954—-Jerry Moss and Earl Baumgardner 
1955—Gregory Grant and Juan Jose 
1956—Rodney Laver and James Shaffer 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1941 Robert Falkenburg 1949 Jack Frost 

1942 Wade Herren 1950 John Lesch 

1943 Herbert Flam 1951 Gerald Moss 
1944 Herbert Behrens 1952 Mike Green 

1945 Richard Mouledous 1953 Donald Dell 
1946 Gilbert Bogley 1954 Alan Silverman 
1947 R. Perry 1955 Edgar Neely III 
1948 H. Richardson 1956 Ray Senkowski 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1941—Robert Falkenburg and Don. Harris 
1942—Billy Smith and Tom Molloy 
1943—Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis 
1944—Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz 
1945—George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider 
1946—Gilbert Bogley and Kester Deimling, Jr. 
1947—R. Holyroyd and H. Richardson 
1948—R,, Perry and A. Cleveland 

1949—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 

1950—J. Lesch and D. Pimley 

1951—A. Hernandez and Franks 

1952—R. Bowden and J. Cranston 

1953—Ron Holmberg and Robert Macy 
1954—-Earl Buchholz and Ned Neely 
1955—Edgar Neely III and Earl Buchholz 
1956—Chuck McKinley and Martin Riessen 


GIRLS OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1941 A. Louise Brough 1950 Maureen Connolly 
1942 Doris Hart 1951 Anita Kanter 
1943 Doris Hart 1952 Julia Sampson 
1944 Shirley Fry 1953 Mary Ann Hilen- 
1945 Shirley Fry berger 

1946 Helen Pastall 1954 Barbara Breit 
1947 Nancy Chaffee 1955 Barbara Breit 
1948 Beverly Baker 1956 Miriam Arnold 
1949 Maureen Connolly 


GIRLS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1941—A. Louise Brough and Gertrude A, Moran 
1942—Marcheta R. Donnelly and Barbara A. Brooke 
1943—Doris Hart and Shirley Fry 

1944—Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner , 
1946—M. Cunningham and B. Wilkins 

1947—N. Chaffee and B. Baker 

1948—B. Baker and M. McCord 

1949—M. Connolly and L. VanKeuren 

1950—M. Connolly and P. Zellmer 

1951—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1952—Mary Ann Hilenberger and Linda Mitchell 
1953—Nancy Dwyer and Mary Ann Hilenberger 
1954—Barbara Breit and Darlene Hard 
1955—Barbara Breit and Diane Wootton 
1956—Rosa Maria Reyes and Mary Ann Mitchell 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1953 Lorraine Williams 
1954 Rosa Marie Reyes 
1955 Donna Floyd 
1956 Karen Hantze 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1953 Gwen McEvans and Carol Wikoff 
1954 Rosa Marie Reyes and Albertine Rodi 
1955 Sally Moore and Albertina Rodi 
1956 Karen Hantze and Helene Weill 


JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES _ 
1945 Sidney Schwartz 1951 Samuel Giammalva 
1946 L. Steiner 1952 Samuel Giammalva 
1947 Sidney Schwartz 1953 Al Harum 
1948 Tony Trabert 1954 Alphonse Holtman 
1949 a hee 1955 Ronald Holmberg 
H. Richardson 


JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES 
1945—Richard Savitt and Leonard Steiner 
1946—H. Stewart and A. Hetzek . 

1947—S. Schwartz and A. Hetzek . 
1948—Tony Trabert and Dixon Osbern 
1949—Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin 

1950—H. Richardson and Robert Sierra 
1951—Edward Dailey and Samuel Giammalya 
1952—Samuel Giammalva and Richard Schuette 
1953—-Mike Green and Richard Schuette 
1954—David Harum and Wayne Pearce 
1955—Arthur Andrews and Crawford Henry 


BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
1945 Richard Mouledous 1951 David Harum 
1946 G. Bogley 1952 Arthur Andrews 
1947 Ted Jax 1953 Ronald Holmberg 
1948 Kenneth Angyal 1954 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1949 Don Thompson 1955 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1950 Gerald Parchute 


BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1945—R. Mouledous and J. Yates 
1946—A. Fischl and P. Maloney 
1947—P. Eisenberg and D. Thompson 
1948—T. Coss and T. Rogers 
1949—D. Thompson and A. Kahn 
1950—Gerald Parchute and Barry Mackay 
1951—David Harum and Gerald Moss 
1952—Arthur Andrews and Maxwell Brown 
1953—Neil Drury and Ronald Holmberg 
1954—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Alan Tobias 
1955—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Jock Miller 


GIRLS’ 18 INDOOR SINGLES 
1941 Lillian Lopaus 1949 Elaine Lewicki 
1942 Lillian Lopaus 1950 Edith Ann Sullivan 
1943 Shirley Fry 1951 Elaine Lewicki 
1944 Barbara Wilkins 1952 Mary Slaughter 
1945 Barbara Wilkins 1953 June Stack 
1946 Barbara Wilkins 1954 June Stack 
1947 Laura Jahn 1955 Nancy O’Connell 
1948 Laura Jahn 


GIRLS’ 18 INDOOR DOUBLES 
1941—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1942—Judy Atterbury and Norma Meister 
1943—Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 
1944—Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
1945—Sylvia Knowles and Nina Irwin 
1946—Anne Wofford and Barbara Wilkins 
1947—Laura Lou Jahn and A. Goldberg 
1948—Laura Lou Jahn and Mrs. A. G. Ayares 
1949—Elaine Lewicki and Edith Ann Sullivan 
1950—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1951—Susan Bralower and Elaine Lewicki 
1952—Belmar Gunderson and Mary Slaughter 
1953—Patricia Sullivan and Carroll Wendell ~ 
1954—June Stack and Lorraine Jake 
1955—Nancy O’Connell and Virginia Connolly 

GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR SINGLES 
1953 Phylis Saganski 
1954 Gwen Thomas 
1955 Nancy O’Connell 


GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR DOUBLES 
1953 Norma Harris and Phylis Saganski 
1954 Gwen McEvans and Susan Metzger 
1955 Nancy O'Connell and Gay Miller 


eerie Events—Other Tennis Championships; Polo Records 
Other Tennis Championships in 1956 


Women’s Clay Court Championships—Singles: 
Ste ne “Doubles: Shirley J. Fry and Mrs. 
National Tider “Mixed Doubles—Ruth Jeffery 
Pepa tcionohion, Brisbane: acct 
us ian ampionships. ane, Aust.—- 
Men’s Singles: Lewis Hoad; Doubles: Lewis Hoad 
and Kenneth Rosewall. 
French Championships, Paris, France—Men’s 
Singies: Lewis Hoad; Doubles: Don Candy and 
Robert Perry; Women’s Singles: Althea Gibson: 
Women’s Doubles: Althea Gibson and Angela 
oe Mixed Doubles: Thelma Long and Luis 


ya’ 

Wimbledon Championships, Wimbledon, England 
—Men’s Singles: Lewis Hoad; Men’s Doubles: 
Lewis Hoad and Kenneth Rosewall; Women’s 
Singies: Shirley J. Fry; Women’s Doubles: Angela 
Buxton and “Althea Gibson: Mixed Doubles: Shirley 
J. Fry and Victor Seixas, Jr. 

Petneyicania State Championships, Haverford, 


Pa.—Men’s Singles: E. Victor Seixas, Jr.; 
th E. Victor Seixas,. Jr. and L. Straight 
2 


Southampton Invitation, Southampton, N. 
Singles: Roy Emerson; Doubles: Gilbert J. Sties 
and Alejandro Olmedo. 

Eastern Grass Court Championships, Orange, 
N. J.—Men’s Singles: Hamilton Richardson; Men’s 
Doubles: Neale Fraser and Kenneth ewall; 
Women’s Singles: Althea Gibson; Women’s Dou- 


893 


bles: Althea Gibson and Darlene Hard. 

Newport Invitation, Newport, R. I.—Singles: 
Kenneth Rosewall; Doubles: ’ Kenneth Rosewall and 
Wiastan int Hegiate Ch i 

as ercollegiate ampionships, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.—Varsity Singles: James Farrin, Prince- 
ton; Niarsity Doubles: David Kerr and Sheldon 
Caldwell, Boston Univ.; Freshman less Cs 
Maxwell Brown, Jr., Notre Dame; Freshman 
Doubles: Lindsey Hopkins and Al Thompson, 
Georgia. 

National Public Parks Championships, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio—Men’s Singles: Lynn Rockwood; Men’s 
Doubles: Ralph Dudgeon and Allen Schmitt; 
Women’s Singles: Mary Arnold Prentiss; Women’s 
Doubles: Joan Warner and Muriel Cooper; Mixed 
pean: Mary Arnold Prentiss and Clyde Hip- 
penstie 


Pacific Southwest Chgniplesey Los Angeles, 
Calif.—Men’s Singles: Herbert Flam; Men’s Dou- 
bles: Lewis Hoad and Kenneth Rosewall; Women’s 
Singles: Althea Gibson; Women’s Doubles: Althea 
Gibson and Darlene Hard; Mixed Doubles: Dar- 
lene Hard and Michael Davies. 

Pacific Coast Championships, Berkeley, Calif,— 
Men’s Singles: Ashley Cooper; Men’s Doubles: Sid- 
ney Schwartz and Hugh Stewart; Women’s Singles: 
Shirley Bloomer; Women’s ‘Doubles: Sh rley 
Bloomer and Martha Hernandez; Mixed Doubles: 
Mary Ann Mitchell and Hugh Stewart. 


ALL-TIME AMERICAN TENNIS PLAYERS LIST 


William T. (Big Bill) Tilden II who won the United Stair singles tennis - champi ij 
times headed the all-time American first 10 selected he Ss. Mnteee 
Jack Kramer; 4, Will a Tounste, 5, 


Others were: 2, Don Budge; 3, 


Richard (Pancho) Gonzales; 7, "Maurice E. McLaughlin; 


10, Robert L. (Bobby) Riggs. 


seven 
Lawn Tennis Association 1956. 
H. eerie Vines, Jr.;_6, 
, William A. Larned; 9, Norris Williams II: 


Polo Records 


UNITED STATES POLO RECORDS 


National Open aouraament 
1930 Hurricanes 6, Templeton 5 
1931 Santa Paula (Argentina) 11, Hurricanes 8 
1932 Templeton 16, Greentree 3 
1933 Aurora 14, Greentree 11 
1934 Templeton 10, Aurora 7 
1935 Greentree 7, Aurora 6 
1936 Greentree 11, Templeton 10 
1937 Old Westbury 11, Greentree 6 
1938 Old Westbury x: Greentree 7 
1939 Bostwick Field 8 a age 7 
1940 Aknusti 5, Great Neck 4 
1941 Gulf Stream 10, Aknusti 6 
1942-45 (Not held) 
1946 Herradura (Mexico) 11, Los Amigos (U.S.) 9 
1947 Old Westbury 10, Mexico - 
1948 Hurricanes 7, Great Nec 
1949 Hurricanes 16, El Trebol "Carecntine) 4 
1959 Bostwick Field 1, California 5 
1951 Milwaukee 6, Meadow Brook 2 
1952 Beverly Hills Polo Club 
1953 Meadow Brook 7, Chicago 
1954 C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 10, Brandywine 5 
1955 Detroit Triple C 9, Brandywine 8 
1956 Brandywine 11, Aurora 10 


National Twenty Goal Tournament 


U. S. Army 11, Bahadur 8 
1933 Aknusti 11, Aurora 9 

1934 Burnt Mills 5, U. S. Army 4 

1935 Aiken Knights 13, Burnt Mills 3 

1936 Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Ramblers 4 
1937 Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 

1938 Bostwick Field 8, Aknusti 5 

1939 League of Netions 15, Hurricanes 9 


1940 Great Neck 12, Bostwick Field 7 

1941 Bostwick Field 9, Hurricanes 4 

1942-1947 (Not held) 

1948 Meadow Brook 7, Hurricanes 6 

1949 Milwaukee 9, Detroit 8 

1950 Milwaukee 9,” Bostwick Field 7 

1951 Bostwick Field 9, Old Westbury 8 

1952 Meadow Brook 12, Milwaukee Shamrocks 1 

1953 Aurora Polo ws (Buffalo, N.Y.) 9, Pitts- 
field (Mass.) P 

1954 C.C.C.  eioudow brooke 

1955 San Antonio Triple C 6, Milwaukee 4 


Intercollegiate Championship 


1932 Yale 13, Harvard 9 

1933 Princeton 10, Harvard 9 

1934 Harvard 12, Penn. ete Academy 2 
1935 Yale 12, Harvard 0 

1936 Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 
1937 U. S. Military Academy 10, Cornell 6 
1938 Harvard 7, Yale 1 

1939 Yale 12, Harvard 8 

1940 Yale 13, Princeton 1 

1942-1945 (Not held) 

1946 Princeton 6, Yale 4 

1947 Yale 13, Princeton 7 

1948 Miami University 16, Cornell 8 

1949 Miami University 15, Yale 7 

1950 Miami University 8, Yale 5. 

1951 Miami University 12, Princeton 5 
1952 New Mexico Military Institute 

1953 Yale 9, Cornell 8 

1954 New Mexico Military Institute 

1955 Cornell 19, Yale 5 

1956 Cornell 20, Yale 6 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


England) — America, 2 
America: 1, Louis E. “Stod d= 
Watson Webbs 


1921. (Hurlingham, 
matches; England, 0. 
dard; 2, Ty Hitchcock, drit3, J. 

Back, D. Milburn. England: its Pet Col. 
‘Tomkinson (eae tex W, Bartett; 3, , Lord Wode: 
house; Bac ajor Locke 

1924 (Meadow cia L. I.)—United States, 2 
matches: England, 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2; Thomas Hitchcock, Aa 3; Maicolm Stev- 
enson; peagk: Devereux Milburn. England: 1, 
Major T. W. "Kirkwood; 2, Major F. B. Hurndall; 
3; Major E. G. Atkinson; Back. Lewis L. Lacey. 

1927 (Meadow Brook, L. I .)—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. America: 1 Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, ir.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- 
reux Milburn. England: DG van t. R. George; 2, 
Capt. ie ee ee 3; C. I. Roark; Back, 

ajor E. G. Atkinson. f 
est eaenen. Breet, L. 1I.)—America won “| 
matenes; Argentina, America (list and 2n 
matches) 1 W. A. Warriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, jr.; & Me Malcolm Stevenson; Back, W. C. 
Guest. (3rd match) 1, ag et “ai E. ie . Hop- 


1930 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches; England, none. America: 1, Eric Pedley, 

E, A. S. ‘Hopping; 3 Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 

1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
ups: United states: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
Phipps; a Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 
England: 1, H. Hesketh Hugh es; "2, Gerald Bald- 
ing: 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
phrey ’P. Guinness. 

1939 (Meadow Brook, L. 1.)—America grou b 
scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4. 
Line-ups: unite States: 1, Michael Phipps, 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 
W. F. Guest. "England: 1, Robert Skene; 2 


matches to 0, 


Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eric 
Tyrrell-Martin. 

International Military Title Cu se rosen te = 
Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at Westbury, N. Y., 


U. S. Army team defeated British Army team, 
10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don, England, U. S. Army team defeated British 
Army team, 8—4, 6-—4. 


Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association 
NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Class Site ~ Winner, affiliation 
Jumping, Class A. ./Westby, Wis aha Zuehlke, Eau Claire, Wis., 201-: 
Cilia. Stace ss Splat ae 
Jum) , Class B. .|Westby, Wis......... Jerry Lewis, Duluth, Minn., 176-187 feet 
A Veterans. |Westby, Wis......... ae Severud, Eau Claire, Wis, 190-18' 
Westby, Wis......... William Erickson, Iron Mountain, Mich.) = 


inpening: Mis oer 
; eming, Mich..... R 
ouae Valley, Calif...) Will Woods, Mt. Mansfield.......... 


Giant Slalom, Open|Squaw Valley, Calif.. ||Christian Pravda, Sun Valley........... 
: a Seapes Valley, Calif...| Katherine Cox, Port Leyden, N. Y....... 
. {Squaw Valley, Calif...|Sally Deaver, Whitemarsh, Pa........... 


Women's Giant 
BIAIDM eins <c.s Squaw Valley, Calif.. .|Sally Deaver, Whitemarsh, Pa........... 
Women's Giant 
Slalom (Open)... |Squaw Valley, Calif...| Rhona Gillis, Bend, Oreg..............- : 
Women’s National 
Combined....... Squaw Valley, Calif...! Katherine Cox, Port Leyden, N. Y.......!.......... 


3rd ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE SKI CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Winter Park, Colo., Mar. 23-25 


Skimeister Championship—John Cress, Univ. of Slalom—Igaya Chiharu, Dartmouth, 127.8; team, 

Denver, 369.23 pts. Denver, 97.87 pts. 

Nordic Combined—Erik Berggren, Idaho, 441.2 Downhill Combined—Igaya Chiharu, Dartmouth, 
pts.; team, Idaho, -91 pts. 182.0; team, Dartmouth, 98.05 pts. 

Bee teaie, ‘Der Ver, 99.13 pas of Denver, 220.8 point score—Univ. of Denver, 582.01; Dartmouth, 
-; team, Denver, 99. 5 i ; * 
Gloss Country Mirik Berggren, Idaho Univ, 541.77; Middlebury, 541.28; Western State, 531.583 

58:27.8; team, Western State, 97.85. see a obec nee elt ER Kote 
Downhill—Walt Taulbee, Washington Univ., Washington, 502.23; Vermont, 473.51; Washington 

1:30.6; team, Dartmouth, 98.14 pts. State, 472.67. 


American Ski Jumping Records 


Year Skier 


ce POlOcReInITig CN, 25 woo wince Cs : 
LO) CBW C572) 1 eee Ri 


John Mangseth............4. 

ORT EXVONAOD 052.6 dye nialec,eryya tle Ish 
ANE PAOD silane k clare paar ereark 
LUEMAG IV ORGDI. | «: 0:4 s.cte'c.nctee «als Ish 
Anders Haugen... 63.6.0 tae 

Ragnar Omtvedt... 
Ragnar Omtvedt..........005 
Henry Hall 


arate ..|Torger Tokle... 
oe ..|Torger Tokle 


(LO i ee TOMer SL OKIG Ss isyere ciate cron 

RROD a ore: fareo 1 « Sverre Kongsgaard........... 
MAD ie bre ees ove Matti Pietikainen............ 
RPA ETO ci cieys) 6.0.0 OG! POPrault — sic Pec ves eistetna la: tis 
JT orerepehorenen Art Deviinin ss . ok 

(ci 6 SARA Ansten Samueistuen 


*Present American record. 


JUMPING RECORDS, BY CLASSES 


Class Winner and affiliation Disks Site Date 
2 er Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs} 316 |Steamboat Spgs., Colo.|2-18-1951 
Glass B. 11! Say ‘ill fred Murphy, Duluth, Minn.........| 286 |Steamboat Springs, ky 
COlO® ick an pein «..|2-25-1950 
Class C (boys).......... Marvin Crawford, Steamboat Springs Steamboat Springs, 
JOLONs oc Sines cintrteve ec yoo ee ee 290 OLGA aie ee 2-25-1950 
Senior (32 years and over)|Lioyd Severud, Eau Claire, Wisc. .....| 257 |Steamboat Springs, 
COLO. 0. ee eee ee oe e [2914-1953 
WORLD RECORD 
L949 ioe cae ea'e Sepp Weiler, Germany........ Hochkonigschanze, Austria. ....... ote ps\fiale rena 320 
Ot a ee Tauno Luiro, Finland......... Oberstdorf. Germany (unofficial) ..... .456 


New World Motorcycle Records 


Johnny Allen of Fort Worth, Texas, rode a streamlined motorcycle to a new worl 
of 214.40 m.p.h., Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, Sept. 6, 1956. The 200 m.p.h. mark was Savin easel 
by Wilhelm Herz, German motorcycle racer who was clocked at 210 m.p.h. at Bonneville Aug. 4. 


Sporting Events—Roller Skating Champions; Chess Champions 


es 


Roller Skating Championships in 1956 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSOCIATION 
CERES, Til., July 1-7 


Novice Men—Robert McDonald, Trenton, N. J. 

Novice Ladies—Susan Lessne, ‘Levittown, Nie. 

Senior Dance—Raymond and Jeanne Tiedemann, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Junior Dance—Robert Lange and Carol Nanck, 
Levittown, N. Y. 

Intermediate age Slaughter and Janet 
Larsen, Melrose Park, 

Novice ieee tenn ea Marilyn Sorrentino, 
Melrose aoe Tl. 

Senior ed Pairs—Billy Ferraro and Barbara 
Searles, Exvoain, 

Junior Mixed "pairs William Binner and Dawn 
Brown, Trenton, N. J 

Intermediate Mixed. Pairs—Jack Becker and Sue 
Kalavitinos, Bladensburg, Md. 

Novice ed Pairs—George Frazer and Sharon 
Minton, Livonia, Mich. 

Senior Ladies’ Pai Alios Betzler and Elizabeth 
Cunningham, Bayonne, N. J. 


Novice Ladies’ Pairs—Linda Kobane and Sandra 
Somerville, Livonia, Mi on 
Senior Fours—Heisler udwig, Schmitt and Mal- 


poet Elizabeth, 
ntermediate Prone Gative Colaio, West and 


Reed, Bayonne, N. J 

Speed Events 
Senior Men—Dee Rigg, San Francisco, Calif. 
Senior Ladies—Furn Walton, Washington, D.C. 
Junior Men—Peter Mangone, Mount Vernon, 


Mount Vernon, 
‘Intermediate Men—Ronny Villetto, Mount Ver- 


non, N. 
yantermediate Ladies—Joan Hobeck, Alexandria, 


Ne ¥, 
Junior Ladies—May Hansen, 
N.Y 


Novice Men—Robert Monar, Bayonne, N. J. 

Novice Ladies—Sandra Pettit, Bladensburg, Md. 

Senior Ladies Relay—Furn Walton and Barbara 
Fugel, Washingten, D. C. 

Senior Men’s Delay—Ronnie Spillman and 
George Thomas, Alexandria, Va. 

Intra Dance—John Hartnett and Anne Kessler, 
Levittown, N. Y. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
Richmond, Va. 


Senior Dance—Gary Castro and Marilyn Roberts, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Intermediate Dance—Robert Castro and Gloria 
Schaffer, Redwood City, Calif. 

Senior Men’s Singles—Edgar Watrous, Waltham, 


‘ass. 
Senior Ladies’ 


‘olo, 

Intermediate Men’s 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Intermediate Ladies’ 
Portiand, Oreg. 

Senior Men’s ‘Figures—Ronald Jellse, Peoria, Ill. 
Senior Ladies’ Figures—Joan Brown, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Intermediate Men’s Figures—Terry Middleton, 
Peoria, Ill. . 
Intermediate Ladies’ Figures—Beverly Hether- 
ington, Detroit, Mich. 
Senior Pairs—Warren Colozzo and Patricia 
Benedict, Brooklyn, N. 
Intermediate Pairs—Ricky Mullican and Judith 
Nance, Long Beach, Calif. 


Singles—Suean Cowan, Greeley, 
Singles—Robbie Wollard, 
Singles—Sylvia Stenovec, 


Senior Fours—Carol Haller, Saeed Jellse, 
Robert Anderson, Ruth Kock, Peoria, 3 

Intermediate Fours—Jack Maguire, Mickey Du- 
put, Geraidine Daniels, David Macomber, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Speed Events 


Senior Men—Earl Wilmot, Richmond, Ind. 
ire) Ladies—Noreen Knapp, Redondo Beach, 
‘a. 
eee ees Men—Joseph Mauro, Brooklyn, 
Intermediate Ladies—Suzanne Richardson, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Men’s Relay—Donn Calvano, Robert Johnson, 
Frenzy. Abrami, Jr. and Ernest Beilfield, Brooklyn, 


Ladies’ Relay—Alois Sarlsdn, Harless Moni¢al, 
Annette Gettman and Jean Carlson, Greeley, Colo. 
Mixed Relay—Mary Jo Kurk, Donna Waters, 
cued Ireson and Fred Vanderhagen, Detroit, 
c. 


Chess Champions in 1955 


Source: Hermann Helms, Publisher, American Chess Bulletin 


Atlantic Coast Championship, Asbury Park, 
N. J.—Dr. Adolf Stern, Asbury Park, 6- 

Al Tostal International, Dublin, _Ireland—Alberic 
O’Kelly de Galway, Belgium, 612 wa. 

Commercial League Champ: ons. ip, New York, 
N. ¥.—New York ‘University, 1242-142. 

Canadian Open acreapl rere Montreal—Larry 
Eyans, New York, N. 8-2. 

Greater New York TGiicah pi sist. New York— 
William Lombardy, New York, N. 6-1. 

Hastings International, Hastings, England— 
(tie), Victor Korschnoi, USSR; Fredrik Olafsson, 
Ice.and, 7-2. 

International Stuccnts Team, Uppsala, Sweden— 
USSR team, 2112-642. 

International Team, Moscow—USSR team, 31-13. 

Manhattan C, C. PempiceeliD: New York, 
WN. ¥.—Max Pavey, Brooklyn, N. Y., 12- 

Marshall C. C. Championship, New York, N.. Yi 
—Herbert Seidman, Brooklyn, N. Y., 11-4. 

Metropolitan League Championship, New York, 

Y¥.—Manhattan C. C., 5-0. 

Michigan Federation Championship, pee pea 

Mich.—Donald Byrne, Ann Arbor, 

Montreal Championship, dination tlonel’ Joy- 
ner, Montrea = 

National Amateur, geld Park, N. J.—Lt. John 


National Junior Championship, eg he eo Pa, 
—Bobby Fischer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

National Junior Speed Bhunipioeenten Philadel 
phia,, Pa.—Arthur Feuerstein, New York, N. Y., 


415 

Rational Open, Oklahoma City, Okla. —Arthur 
B. Bisguier, New York, N. Y., 942-249. 

National Open Speed Championship, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.—(tie), James T. Sherwin and Anthony 
F. Saidy, New York, N. Y., 912-115. 

New Jersey Federation ‘Championship, Fries 
Park, N. J.—Eliot Hearst, New York, N. Y., 615-15. 

New Jersey State Championship, Asbury Park, 
N. J.—Lev Blonarovych, Newark, N. -1 

New York State Championship, Buffao, N. Y.— 
Anthony E. Santasiere, New York, N. Y., 8-1. 

Reshevsky- -Lombardy Match, New York, N. Y.— 
Samuel Reshevsky, Spring Valley, N. Y., 345-24. 

Rosenwald Trophy, New York, N Y.—(tie), Ar- 
thur B. Bisguier and Larry Evans, New York, 
N. Y., 6-4. : 
USSR-Yugoslayia Match, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
—USSR, 38-26 

Soviet Championship, Moscow—Mark Taimanov, 
USS 

Sievensaii Memorial, Bognor, England—Alberic 
O’Kelly de Galway, Belgium, 8-2. 

Tartakower Memorial, Detroit, Mich.—Donald 
Byrne, Ann Arbor, Mich., 742-12 

World Challengers’, Amsterdam, Neth.—Vassily 
Smyslov, USSR, 1112-642. 


World Chess Champions 


Hudson, Dover, Del. 

National oes ee Championship, New 

York, N. Y.—Edmar Mednis, New York, N. Y., 542- 
149. 
1851-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 

6 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 


1866-04 
1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 


1921-27 Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 
1927-35 — Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
1935-37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 
1937-46 Fete ne A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
1946-47 (Vacant) 

1948-56 Mikhail Botvinnik, U.S.S.R. 


“Women’s Champion, 1956—Olga Rubtsova, USSR. 


Yacht Racing in 1956 a 


Ft. LES prieey. cts Nos miles), Jan. 21— 
Comanche (Jack Price), 9:30:07.0. 

Lipton Trophy Race (25 mi.), Jan. 28—Finisterre 
(Carleton Mitchell, Nassau Y. C.), 3:02:53.0. 

San Diego-Acapulco Race (1,430 mi.), Jan. 28— 
oe cenepbel Newmark, Los Angeles, Calif.), 
12;17;15:30.0. - 

Miami-Nassau Race (184) mi.), Feb. 1—Fileet 


erill, Pa.), 31:32:10.0. Class C: 
Finisterre (Carleton Mitchell, Nassau Y.C.), 
29:37:53.0. 


Buencs Aires-Rio de Janeiro Race (1,200 mi.), 
Feb. 1—Fortuna 8:11:46:27.0. : 

National Mid-Winter Comet Regatta, Miami, 
Fig., Feb. 19—Blair Feltcher, Collingswood, N. J. 

International Mid-Winter Snipe Regatta, Clear- 
water, Fla., Mar. 9—Francis Seavy, Clearwater, 


2. 

23rd St. Petersburg-Havana Race (284 mi.), 
Mar. 13—Fleet and Class C: Finisterre (Carleton 
Mitchell, Annapolis, Md.), 83:36:18.0. Class A: 
Mogu (Fred S. Guggenheimer, St. Petersburg). 

Jahncke Cup Series (Star Class), New Orleans, 
ape 27—H. P. Williams, Chicago, Ill., 138 
points. ‘ 

Star Western Hemisphere Championship, New 
Orleans, La., Mar. 31—Bob Lippincott, Riverton, 
N. J., 111 points. : 

Larchmont Winter Dinghy Championship, Larch- 
mont, N. Y¥.—Cornelius Shields (Dainty). 

Edward Prince of Wales Cup, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, Apr. 17—Rush IV (Victor Sherona, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), 1642 points. 

Ireland Cup Series, Hamilton, Bermuda, Apr. 27 
—Bermuda def. United States, 4-1. 

Long Island Sound Winter Dinghy Champion- 
ship—Arthur Knapp, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Eastern Intercollegiate Championship, Cranston, 
R. I., May 6— Brown Univ., 205 points. 

Storm Trysail Block Island Race, May 27— 
Golliwogg (Colin E. Ratsey, Rye, N. Y.), 21:52:18.0. 

50th Newport-Bermuda Race (635 mi.), June 20 
—Overall and Class D: Finisterre (Carleton Mit- 
chell, Annapolis, Md.), 64:00:00. Class A: Nina 
(Decoursey Fales, New York, N. Y.). Class B: 
Carina (Richard S. Nye, Greenwich, Conn.). Class 
C: Figaro (William T. Snaith, Georgetown, Conn.). 

20th National Intercollegiate Dinghy Champion- 
ship, Detroit, Mich., June 22—Navy, 201 points. 

Chicago-Saugatuck Race, Saugatuck, Mich., 
June 30—Fleet and Class D: Fleetwood (Nick Geib, 
Chicago, Ill.), 8:41:47.0. 

Los Angeles-Tahiti Race (3,571 mi.)—Jada (Bill 
Sturgis, San Marino, Calif.). 

Syce Cup (Women), Port Washington, L. I.— 
Sea Cliff (L. I.) Yacht Club (Mrs. Jay Kirby, Mrs. 
Frank Kolk, Rosemary Curley). 


angen 
58th 


Larchmont Race Week, La YH 
International: Susan (Emil Mosbacher, Jr.). Class 
S: Celebrity (John Atl 


Cecil Merrifield). : Complex IL (Dr. 
Sritton Chance). Wandicap Class: Patricia (arthur 
P. Davis). L.¥.C. Cruising Class: Coquina t 


(Henry J. Meyer). Lightning I: Zig Zagger (Wil- 
liam S. ee Lightning Il: Gray Ghost 
. Blue Jay I: Cato (Thomas C. 
Tinker Bell (Joey Under- 

Bonn (Richa ‘d Smalley) se 

chard Smalley). 
cago-Mackinac Race, Mackinac Island, Mich.. 
ata ake cae (Nick Geib, Chicago, Ml). 
40:10:03.0. 

International 110-Class Atlantic Coast Cham- 
pionships, Larchmont, N. Y., Aug. 5—Black Cow 
II (Malcolm MacNaught), 1034 points. 

Atiantic Coast Lightning Championship, Bay 
Head, N. J., Aug. 5—Dick O’Donnel, Little Ege 
Harbor, N. J., 67 points. 

Queen’s Cup Race (33 mi.), Marblehead, Mass., 
Aug. 7—Nina (DeCoursey_Fales). 


Atlantic Class National Championship, South- 
port, Conn., Aug. 18—Hoyt O. FOuEys Jr., 76 points. 
Luders-16 International Champ onship, reen- 


wich, Conn., Aug. 22—J. Shelby Friedrichs, South- 
ern Y¥.C., New Orleans, La., 35 points. 

Star Class North American Championship, Ver- 
milion, Ohio, Aug. 25—Howard Lippincott, Elk 
River, N. J. (Circus), 225 points. 

National Raven Championship, Centre Island, 
L. I., Aug. 30—Rob Polhemus, Noroton, Conn., 
15214 points. 

Vineyard Trophy, Stamford, Conn.—Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., Stamford, Conn. 

Hampton One Design Championship, Annapolis, 
Md.—Bob Harrell, Norfolk, Va. 

Worid Star Championship, Naples, Italy, Sept. 
7—Agostino Straulino and Nico Rode, Italy 
(Merope III), 279 points. 

16th International Lightning Championship, 
Point Abino, Ont., Sept. 8—William S. Cox, Darien, 
Conn., 218 points. 

National Comet Championship, Port Clinton, 
Ohio, Sept. 8—Wayne Diller, Haddonfield, N. J. 

National Wood Pussy Championship, East Rock- 
away, L. I., Sept. 9—Herb and Al Blake, Shelter 
Island _Y.C. 

North American Six-Meter Championship, Oyster 
Bay, L. I., Sept. 14—Bill Gooderham, Torento, Ont. 


International Yacht Races for the America’s Cup 


Competition for the America’s Cup grew out of the first contest to establish a world yachting cham- 
pionship, one of the carnival features of the London Exposition of 1851. The race, open So all pre 
of yachts from all over the world, covered a 60-mile course around the Isle of Wight; the prize was 
a cup worth about $500, donated by the Royal Yacht Squadron of England, known as the ‘‘America’s 


Cup” because it was first won by the United States yacht America. 


Successive efforts of British 


yachtsmen have failed to win the famous trophy which remains in the United States. For details of 


Beale races see the World Almanac for 1954 an 


1 America. 
181) Columb (2 3s 
‘olumbia races); Sappho (2 races); Li 
(British) (1 race) A : , poo 
1876 Madeleine (2 races). 
Mischief (2 races). 
Puritan (2 races). 
1886 Mayflower (2 races). 
1887 Volunteer (2 races). 
Vigilant (3 races). 


ad previous years. 

1895 Defender (3 races). 

1899 Columbia (3 races). 

1901 Columbia (3 races). 

1903 Reliance (3 races). 

1920 Resolute (best of 7 races). 

1930 Enterprise (4 races). 

1934 Rainbow (4 races); 
(2 races). 

1937 Ranger (4 races). 


Endeavour II (British) 


. National Marbles Tournament Winners 
The National Marbles Tournament is held annually, with contestants sponsored by daily newspapers. 


1938—Frank Santo, 13, Throop, Pa. 
1939—Harry DeBoard, 14, Landenberg, Pa. 
1940—James Music, 13, East Point, Ky. 
1941—Gerald Robinson, 14, Scranton, Pa. 
1942—Charles Mott, 14, Huntington, W. Va. 
1943—Richard Ryabik, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1944, 1945, 1946, no tournament. 
ee en Sklar, 12, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—Herber ‘urman, 14, Beloit, Wis.; 
Smedley, 13, Philadelphia, Pa. pet 
1949—George Wentz, 13, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Emma Miller, 11. Canton, Ohio. ? 
1950—Robert Retzlaff, 14, Montgomery, 


Kay Allen, 13, Greenshoro. N. C. pas 


1951—Shirley ‘‘Windy’’ Allen, 14, Beckle Ww. 
Va.) Post-Herald; Ida Jean Hopkins, 13, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Press. 

1952—Russell Gwaltney, 14, Salem (Va.) Recrea- 


Hon Dept.; Dorothy Hobbs, 13, Augusta (Ga.) Her- 
ald. 


1953—Jerry Roy, 13, Huntington (W.Va.) Herald- 
Dispatch: Arlene Riddett, 14, Yonkers (N.¥.) Ki< 
wanis Club. 


1954—Bobby Hickman, 14, Huntington (W. Va 


Herald-Dispatch; Wanita Kuchar, 9, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer. 


World and American Checker Champions 
Source: American Checker Federation; data to Oct. 1, 1956 


World Champion— Marion Tinsley, 
ue y, Columbus, 


American—Marion Tinsley, Columbus hio. 
World Blindfold Champion—Newell we Banks 
Detroit, Mich. 


World Go-As-You-Please Champion—Thomas 
Wiswell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


World Two-Move Champion—Marion Tins] 
Columbus, Ohio. eS 


Race—Moyana (England), 16:- 


